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Heir of Wyselwood ; 


or, How Manuel Carden Came into his Own. 



By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of ”A Hero in Wolfskin,'* " Baymouth Scouts,” etc. 



CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 



—y P ■ —■ — [ was my great-grandfather 

who first told stor y • 

P indeed no other person could 

have told it, since the story 
is his own, and if it has a 
hero, that hero is himself. 
My father told it to me, or 
rather he partly told it and 
partly read it, and his father 
recounted it to him. It is a 
— family story; most of the 

actors had Tyrwhitt or 

Carden blood in their veins; 
and we are proud of the tale, 
notwithstanding that there 
are deeds in it about which 
we can hardly boast. Having 
a family story that is worth 
the telling is almost as good as having a family ghost; it 
is a mark of distinction ; and I know my heart has 


swelled when I have said mysteriously to a friend, “ Ah ! 


you should hear the story of my great-grandfather ; there 


have been strange doings at Wyselwood, I can assure 


you." 

Yes. I think a family is all the better for having a story; 
t binds the uncles and aunts and cousins to the head of 
’he house ; it is a possession that we all share, making 
is speak of Wyselwood as a common home which we have 
i right to visit at some time or other in our lives. There 
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is to be such a family gathering on October 31—All-hallows’ 
E'en—and as head of the house I am to be the story¬ 
teller to those who have not yet heard it. That particular 
day is the hundredth anniversary of the most momentous 
adventure in our great-grandfather’s life, and if ghosts 
should choose to walk, there will be enough of us beneath 
the old, grey-stone roof of Wyselwood to keep the most 
timid maid from becoming too scared. 

So here am I, sitting down to recall all I have ever 
heard, and poring over papers left by my father, his father, 
and by Manuel Carden, the gallant young hero of a score* 
of dark adventures. The papers, in various stages of 
yellowishness, crackle and rustle between my fingers 
and the stiff, faded writing has to be held close to the 
lamp at times, so indistinct has age and repeated fingerings 
made it. 

A queer story truly I Evil in it, but outweighed by 
the good. And how the times have changed between 
a.d. 1800 and 1900 ! I have spent the nights of a whole 
week piecing the incidents together and weaving Manuel 
Carden’s thoughts into them. I want to tell the story 
as he told it, with his odd bits of philosophy and turns 
of speech, for, as head of the house and teller of the story, 
I want so to narrate it that our famous ancestor shall 
live and speak before his great-great-grand-nephews 
and -nieces. 

Here, then, is the tale of two winters and a summer 
in the lonely old mansion of Wyselwood, and I want you 
to imagine that Manuel Carden tells it. 


1 
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THE HEIR OF WYSELWOOD 


CHAPTER II. 


I LEARN OF MY 



O CTOBER is a month at which I shiver. I say " at 
which " rather than “ in which," for it is not the 
newly-come cold that troubles me, though, 
o’ nights, it will bite one to the bone. I have 
had goose-flesh creep over me on the hottest day in July 
when I have thought of that particular month of the 
autumn. I ought to love it, for 'tis the handsomest time 
of all the year, the mist of the mornings giving way to 
the white sunlight that sets off a thousand rich colours in 
the woods and the hedgerows. 

The soft greens of the spring and the ripe hues of summer, 
what are they to the crimsons and scarlets and reds, the 
browns and yellows and gold of the dying year when there 
is a blue sky above them ! I repeat that I ought to love 
October when Nature paints the trees with a cunning no 
artist can match, and the round moon turns the mist in 
the hollows to a veil of silver. 

It is a month that is marked in my life above all others. 
I was born in it; my father died on its tenth day ; I 
set out to face the world when 'twas eighteen days old ; 
and from then to the thirty-first there is no day that did 
not bring a burden of fear upon my young shoulders. 
And yet, if an October night brought me my ’ heaviest 
dread, it also brought me my greatest happiness. All 
this will appear in my story. So let me get to the 
beginning, set my feet towards Wyselwood and tell you 
my tale, which opens almost upon my seventeenth 
birthday. 

'Twas in seventeen hundred and ninety-eight, and 
the countryside was still agog with the news of how our 
Dorset Captains under Admiral Nelson had helped to 
flog the French at the mouth of the Nile. I was Dorset- 
bred myself and had " huzzaed " and danced round bonfires 
with the lads of our village, wishing a thousand times 
over that I was a sailor. 

We were many miles from the sea, with bare, rolling 
downs and wooded hollows betwixt us and the Channel. 
Yet the press-gang had come inland to us and snatched 
away yokels from the plough-tail and roped in the loafers 
from the benches before the ale-house. As I was a 
gentleman’s son no hand was laid upon me, and my father 
would not consent that I should join a ship, although 
I besought his leave most earnestly. 

" No, Manuel," he would say, " I cannot have you 
shot or drowned : you are wanted ashore. There is work 
for you to do when I am gone ; and I can promise you 
as many drubbings and adventures at the hands of your 
kinsfolk as ever you would get amongst the dirty 
French. To let Boney eat you would be to disappoint 
your grandfather’s appetite. Get you to your small-sword 
exercise and acrobatics: you will need both to dodge 
into Wyselwood and defend your seat in the chimney 
comer." 

Such bitter speeches as these were often on my father’s 
lips, and I knew that he referred to my grandfather Tyrwhitt 
whom I had never seen. My parents had loved one another 
dearly enough, and I could not understand why he should 
speak in terms of such hatred of my mother's father. I 
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could not remember that she had ever spoken complainingly 
of Wyselwood, or its owner. Since her death, however, 

I had learned to shrink with dread from the name she had 
borne as a maid. At this point there is no need to speak 
of my father's family; enough of him and them will be 
told in the course of the story. 

My father was a big, handsome man, hasty in temper 
and cutting—even profane—in speech to those whom he 
did not like. With me he was kind and affectionate, 
and to my mother he had ever been a gentle lover: never 
a harsh word on his lips. We lived in a small house set 
in a well-kept garden surrounded by a high wall. An old 
^voman saw to all our household needs, and my father 
and I tended the flowers and trees ourselves. 

There was no need for anyone to tell me that we were 
poor or that my father was well-born. He seldom had 
two guineas to rub together in his breeches pockets, but 
his wig was always carefully dressed, his clothes neat, 
and silver buckles shone both on his shoes and my own. 
From a gold snuff-box in his pocket he could always give 
a fragrant pinch to the parson when he called to smoke 
a pipe and play a game of backgammon. 

My father’s health was not good, but it was not so bad 
as to give me any cause for uneasiness, more especially 
as he was but a little over forty years of age and really 
in the prime of life. Judge then of the shock to me when, 
one morning, he did not respond to my call, and the old 
woman and I opened his door to find him cold and still 
in his bed. There was no shadow of pain on his face, 
and when the doctor came in about an hour afterwards 
(we had to ride to the next village to fetch him) he tapped 
his forehead wisely with his whip-stock, then turned tm 
us and said "Ah! heart . . . always weak . . . quite 
expected this . . . painless end ... if not to-day, then 
perhaps to-morrow . . . man is mortal . . . death comes 
to us all . . . God's will be done ! " 

The old woman said Amen! " very solemnly, but I 
was too choked with grief to utter a word. I did not 
cry, for I was within a few hours, as it were, of 
my seventeenth birthday and a strapping lad for my 
years: moreover my father had always impressed upon 
me that, amongst the Cardens, only the women-folk were 
permitted the luxury of weeping. His anger at this sign 
of weakness had dried my fount of tears when I was not 
a long way out of babyhood, and from that time, I had 
learned to bear pain without a whimper. 

As I stared, half-frightened, at the pale, dead face, 
the doctor’s brisk voice broke in upon my dreams. " Now 
Master Carden, life is business . . . death is business 
too. Your father’s papers ; go through his pockets, search 
the drawers and the big chest yonder . . . better have 
a witness ... I can stay for an hour . . . we’ll make 
a packet and seal it . . . the parson and I will go through 
them with you when the funeral is over. Indulge your 
grief till then. After that, well, there is the wide world 
open to you. We'll see what is yours and what is best 
to be done." 

We spent the time until nearly noon ransacking for 
letters and papers, of which we made a bulky packet, 
sealing it with my father’s own seal. When we had finished, 
the doctor tucked them beneath his arm. " I will take 
them away,” he said. " Your father quarrelled with his 
own family and that of your mother; and to tell you honest 
truth. Master Carden, I don’t blame him for so doing. 
Queer folk at Wyselwood . . . dangerous tempers amongst 
the Cardens. We must let them know of this sad event. 
Maybe they will swarm down upon you for their own 
good and your ill. Your father held secrets; your 
mother was an only child. Relatives that are kept at 
arm’s length during life are apt to swoop down at death, 
bent upon mischief. I'll take the papers . . . not safe 
to leave them here. You shall break the seal yourself when 
the time comes. Do you consent ? ” 
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I agreed gladly enough, for I knew no soul amongst 
tny father’s people or those of my mother’s, and was 
surprised that the doctor should have any knowledge of 
them. Doubtless my father had imparted secrets to 
him that he had kept from me, so I preferred to trust him, 
whom I knew, rather than kindred who were strangers 
and who had treated my father as a foe. Such a resolve 
made the world seem terribly lonely and empty, but I 
had learned to endure solitude in the little house behind 
the high wall. The doctor departed ; the old woman 
called me down to my food, which I had forgotten ; and 
the dead was left to his silence. 

It was half a day’s ride to Wyselwood, and Cardenham, 
the home of my paternal relatives, lay miles beyond that, 
over a ridge of grass-grown downs and nearer the sea. 
We had found a purse of guineas in the big oaken 
chest, so I hired a post-boy 
and a good nag and sent him 
off with the tidings of my 
father’s death. At neither 
place was he granted speech 
with the master of the house; 
a servant carried his message 
indoors and came out again 
with a curt word of acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

'* Never a sip of mourning 
ale.” grumbled the boy, ” nor 
a bite for my horse. *Tis not 
common Christian charity to 
have no word of cheer for 
him who bears the burden of 
bad news. 1 am glad to be 
home again, I can tell ’ee. 

After sundown I felt I’d got 
a troop of glowering ghosts 
riding behind me.” 

” What is Cardenham like?” 

I asked. 

” The house is big enough 
to sleep all the village ; they 
might have bedded me ancl 
my horse for the night and 
never have known we were 
there. As for t’other place, 
a man might find more 
cheerful lodging in a church.” 

My heart sank, for my 
father had always spoken as 
though Wyselwood must be 
my home some day. I did 
not like the prospect, ancl 
my heart went longingly out 
to the sea. Was I to be 
really friendless now that my 
parents were gone ? 

My father was buried, and 
cone of his blood save myself 
stood by the grave to mourn 
him. In the evening the 
parson and the doctor came 
round to the cottage and we went through the papers. 
Few of them were of any importance, but some letters 
of my mother’s showed that she had run from her home 
to marry my father, and that Wyselwood had been closed 
to her from that day. 

I found that my father was the secorid son of Reginald 
Carden and that the marriage had equally offended his 
people. Sums of money had come to him from Cardenham 
from time to time, and we could find no other source of 
income, nor was there any paper to show whether I had 
any claim upon what had been his. A sealed packet 
addressed to me told me that I must show myself at 
Wyselwood in the event of my father’s death, as that 
place would fall to me at my grandfather’s demise, and 
the old man might offer me a home as his heir. 

I was strictly enjoined to go to him so that he and his 


servants might see me and know that I fully understood 
the relation in which I stood to him. I resolved to do so, 
and visit Cardenham also, for I was of a mind that it 
was my duty to claim kinship from the heads of the 
two houses from which I was descended. If they refused 
to see me I could but walk away again. 

So far as Wyselwood was concerned, both the parson 
and the doctor were of opinion that I must keep up regular 
communication with the place that must some day fall 
to me. The latter informed me Aaron Tyrwhitt was an 
old man who had lived a rough life, so that in the ordinary 
course of nature it would not be long before I came into 
my inheritance. And both my good friends promised 
to befriend me and watch over me to the best of their 
power. 

M Wyselwood is worth money,” said the parson, " and 


something ought to fall to you from Cardenham. My 
purse will be open to you for loans until such time as you 
shall be your own master. I should also advise you to 
employ a discreet lawyer to make inquiry into the 
disposition of the Cardenham estates, so that you may 
know what claim you may have upon them. The lands 
are extensive, and the heir of the second son should not 
be without some provision for his maintenance as a 
gentleman.” 

I promised to be guided by their counsel, and on their 
part they pledged themselves to act as friendly guardians 
of my interests. Such a kindness cheered me greatly, 
and I felt that I should face the world courageously enough 
with two such honest gentlemen as my backers. I thanked 
them most heartily for their friendly offices, and so we 
parted for the night. 


“I turned to flee when a spoken word arrested me. The fellow was struggling to 
lift himself on his elbow.” (See page 5 .) 
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I WAS out in the world at last, the only home I had 
ever known lying out of sight behind the wooded 
shoulder of a low hill. Before me the country 
opened broad and expansive. The higher downs 
swelled upwards to the sky-line, their grassy steeps un¬ 
broken by hedge or wall, and the road wound white and 
unfenced from base to summit. The music of the sheep- 
bells came faintly to my ear; a flock of finches rose from 
the stubble and went over the highway within a yard of 
my head. 

I knew that I must climb the hill, cross a shallow, upland 
valley, climb the hill beyond that and then go along the 
summit for some miles, passing above chalk quarries, 
winding down through tangled thorn and bracken over 
the heath-like hillside, rising again to pass some storm- 
twisted pines that marked the confines of Wyselwood Farm. 
The house, I was told, lay a good mile from the starved 
patch of woodland. 

I was afoot, but the sun shone, and the air came briskly 
to my nostrils, keen with the scents of October. My 
legs were young enough to harden with pleasure at the 
prospect of the climb that lay before them. I had really 
purposed going a-horseback, with some sort of state as 
became a gentleman, but I counted my guineas and reckoned 
my chances of a welcome at Wyselwood, and decided 
that horse and baggage would suit neither. I had left 
the old woman in the cottage for the remainder of the 
month, so that I had a place of refuge for some days at 
least. I was by no means light-hearted over my prospects, 
but I was excited, vaguely fearing trouble, yet resolved 
to meet it with a good face when it came. 

So I breasted the road over the down resolutely enough, 
anxious to get that wider glimpse of the world which its 
summit afforded ; doubtless my eyes would see many 
things in the landscape that they had missed before, 
for my gaze could no longer be that of an idle, holiday 
lad. I must stare the world in the face and challenge 
it. 44 Friend or Foe 1 ** 

Half-way up the hillside a sheep track came through 
the bracken, and emerging from this was an old shepherd 
of my acquaintance with dog at heel and a sheepskin, wet 
from the carcase, across his shoulders. I halted to give 
the old fellow a 44 good-morning,** knowing that I should 
get his cheery good wishes, and at this crisis in my life 
I valued the blessing of even my humblest neighbour. 

The old man halted, leaning upon his staff, and tried 
to straighten his bent back. “ So ye be leaving us, Maister 
Carden ? ” he said. 

" Ay, Will'um,** I answered, 44 but I am not going so 
far at present that I need say * good-bye ' to you.** 

“ Well," he replied, with a shake of his grey head, 44 when 
a bird leaves the nest he be in as much danger in the next 
copse as though he flew over the downs to the next county : 
there be hawks and owls everywhere, and young things 
be apt to do foolishly. God keep *ee, I say.’* 

** I hope He will,** I echoed fervently, 44 and keep your 
old bones from danger also.’* 

" Thank 'ee: but they be bowing earthwards. The 


world be for the young : we grey-beards have well-nigh 
ha’ done with it. Going to Aaron Tyrwhitt*s at Wyselwood, 

I hear ? ** 

44 He's my grandfather.** 

44 I could wish *ee a better one,** said Will’um. 

“ However, *tis your own blood, and mayhap you and 
Maister Tyrwhitt will lie down well together. But I 
noticed, as ye came along, what ye didn’t see.** 

" What was that ? ’* I asked. 

" A hawk following: he's hovering overhead now.’* 

I looked upwards, and sure enough there was a hawk 
poised motionless above my head. I laughed. “I'm 
not a bird, Will'um,'* I said. 

44 No, but I do take it for an omen. 'Tis a stout stick 
ye have got ? ** 

44 Seasoned holly,** I replied. 

44 And ye be skilled with the sword ? ” 

44 Passably, WiU'um.'* 

44 But ye don't wear one.’* 

44 I am paying a visit to my relations." 

“ Ay, and there be other folk that pay visits to Wyselwood. 
See thickey skin ? ** 

44 Yes,'* I said. 

44 Fine, healthy lamb: one of my best; killed and 
cooked in the dark. Ye'll pass the ashes of the fire towards 
the hill-top. Here be a button: Frenchy-looking thing, 

I say.** 

I took it and saw that it was of silver and stamped with 
the revolutionary cap. 14 Your sheepstealers were sailors," 
I said. 

4 ‘ Or soldiers, or Frenchies,** growled WiU’um. 44 The 
sea is yonder, and France beyond that: and there’s 
prisoners of war at Weymouth : and spies everywhere. 
Soldiers and sailors come home sick and wounded and 
leave their ships. There’s no living for some of 'em ; 
so 'tis 4 Heigh for the road ! * they do sing, and cut purses 
and throats as cunning as ye please. Wyselwood is a lone 
place, and I have heard tales from shepherds I do meet on 
the uplands. I should wear sword at side. Maister Carden." 

I felt uneasy, but laughed it off. My dear, gentle mother 
had lived at Wyselwood : why should I fear it ? It was 
well known that shipless sailors crossed the downs at 
times and would take a sheep ; and there were wild stories 
of escaped French prisoners which my father, certainly, 
never believed. It was a clear, bright day, and I should 
be at Wyselwood long before dark. So I wished the 
shepherd " good-morning," promising him that my sword 
and that of my father should both go to Wyselwood when 
my grandfather had consented to receive me and my 
belongings. 

I stared into the sky. The hawk was winging his way 
westwards : I was going east and south. 44 The omen 
is broken," I said to Will'um, gave him a sixpence for 
remembrance and trudged upwards again towards the 
hill-top. I passed the place where the lamb had been 
cooked, and by the marks on the grass I guessed that 
some half-dozen had sat down to the thieves’ supper. 
I crossed the ridge of the down and dipped southwards 
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to tltb spreading upland: my native valley was lost to 
view, and I felt that I was out in the world at last. Gone 
were the smooth sides of the rounded hill with the close 
carpet of grass unbroken by a tree or clump of bush. The 
surface of the hollowed uplands was broken by pit and 
pool and wrinkling clefts choked with thickets. Ragged 
pines were dotted here and there, the dying bracken stood 
waist high, bramble and gorse matted themselves together 
as a defence against intruders, and, the heather coloured 
the wild expanse with patches of purple. Not a tinkle 
sounded from the waste, for the sheep only huddled in 
the thick shelters when the wind was bitter, feeding on 
the sweet grass of the open down as long as possible. 

The road by which I had ascended went away westwards 
along the flattened ridge, but a track forked off through 
the tangle of the vast upland hollow, going towards 
Wyselwood. I knew the lie of the land well enough to 
hit upon this track and follow it. 

I was not likely to forget Will'um’s warning and omens, 
but I set my foot to the winding path without fear. Not 
a house stood on the down, and the valleys were so thinly 
peopled that days would sometimes pass when not even 
the foot of a penniless shepherd plodded along the way. 
No cut-purse, unless he were also a lunatic, would hide 
in the gorse with hope of a victim. But I gripped my 
holly cudgel tightly so that I might feel its weight and 
balance, and I kept my eyes sharply about me for signs 
of any who might be in the habit of using the place. 

There were enough bad characters afoot in south Dorset, 
and I remembered that my grandfather's house bore an 
ill-name in respect of the visitors he was said to entertain ; 
the doctor had hinted at this; the ancient shepherd had 
spoken plainly. Well, I had set out to go to Wyselwood, 
and I meant to reach it. 

“ I have a right," I argued, " to know what goes on under 
a roof that will some day be my own." And I had a mighty 
strong curiosity to look Aaron Tyrwhitt in the face. 

Whatever else I may forget of the many things that 
have befallen me, I shall ever remember the smallest 
details of the incidents of my walk over the uplands that 
fair October morning. I met not a living soul; not once 
did I really lose my way. The path I knew after a fashion, 
for twice my father had taken me to the verge of the 
Wyselwood lands, but he set no foot upon them, neither 
would he suffer me to do so. Thus I had not caught even 
a glimpse of the house, and except that the post-boy had 
told me that it was large and rambling and ruinous, I 
had no picture in my brain of my mother’s home. 

I set my feet to the track and tried to assume a cheer¬ 
fulness that I did not feel. The sky was blue, the light 
white and clear, and the air nipping with an autumn 
fragrance, but the tangled masses of dark growth, the 
shaded hollows, the weirdly-shaped hummocks of rank 
glasses and the starved trees oppressed my spirits like a 
cold, dead hand pressing them down. The silence was 
profound. 

I walked uncertainly, never sure of my way even where 
I felt I knew it as I might know an open road. I tripped 
over ancient ant-heaps, stepped into patches of boggy 
turf whose greenness should have warned me; my legs 
were held by straying arms from the brambles, and at 
times I wandered in mazes of grassy ways through the 
gorse, yet ever coming out upon the right path; my 
senses and my limbs seemed at war. Landmarks that 
1 looked for appeared unfamiliar when X found them. 

Little by little I began to mistrust my eyes, my memory 
and my judgment, till at last I found myself forcing my 
legs along a way—happily the true one—yet uneasily 
questioning whether I was not utterly lost. I was not 
frightened ; one could hardly be that in the bright forenoon; 
but I had a presentiment of present difficulty and impending 
trouble, and for one brief period it was only pride and 
stubbornness that prevented me from retracing my steps. 
I argued that my spirits were upset by my dear father's 
sudden death, and my youthful mind disturbed by the 
croalringsof the superstitious old shepherd who had lost 
a lamb in the bellies of a pack of thieves. 


I had the wide landscape to myself : the heather was 
warmly aglow in the sunshine, and the pale harebells 
nodded to my footsteps. Why was it there was no cheer 
in the hill-top breeze ? No exhilaration in the warm sun¬ 
light ? Why should I be dulled with dismal forebodings 
when the spring-time of life was in my blood, and a fair 
heaven above me ? I could not answer the question 
then : I cannot answer it now. Such things will be, and 
the wise must heed them for warnings. So I tramped 
on, leaden-footed and depressed. 

The noon was passed when I reached the farther verge 
of the moor-like upland. I was tired and hungry, having 
tramped for a good four hours along uneasy ways, so, 
finding a clear pool that bubbled from a rift in the rocks, 
I sat me down upon a sun-warmed boulder to my luncheon. 
I had brought with me an ample portion of a chicken and 
a wheaten cake wrapped in a clean piece of old linen, and 
was soon eating with the relish born of my walk. 

Filling my hands from the pool I washed down the 
repast with some of the coldest water I had ever drunk. 
Then I sat on until I was thoroughly rested, and took up 
my stick and my journey with renewed vigour. My 
confidence, too, had returned, and I faced towards 
Wyselwood with better hopes. Blood is blood, I thought, 
and to an orphan a grandsire is so near akin that he must 
be kind. 

Down I went into a gorge-like valley filled with trees ; 
beyond that the grassy downs rose again, and on the hill 
that fronted me the Wyselwood acres began. The descent 
was steep, but the rock cropped out from the turf and gave 
steps for foothold. I went down quickly, deeming it 
wise to reach the house with the bad name whilst a goodly 
spell of daylight remained. Sinister places and doubtful 
folk are best met in the sunshine. The trees began to 
close round me when I came upon plain signs that other 
travellers had been that way, and the long trail-marks 
in the fallen leaves and the pino needles showed that they 
were less sure-footed than I. 

My thoughts flew back to the sheep-stealers. Why 
should they pass this unfrequented way unless they aimed 
for Wyselwood ? My misgivings began to return. Did 
my grandfather house such rapscallions ? What could 
he, a gentleman bom, have in common with landless and 
lawless fellows that supped 'neath the stars from stolen 
mutton ? Was I the heir to a roof of crime ? I chilled 
at the thought. 

A dozen paces farther and I received a shock that left 
me ashen and trembling. At my very feet lay a man bleed¬ 
ing, and as I thought, dead. The cry that I uttered roused 
him, for he groaned feebly and his eyes opened, horrible 
and staring. I turned to flee when a spoken word arrested 
me. The fellow was struggling to lift himself on his 
elbow, and the intense expression on his face forbade me 
to leave him. 

Some power bent my quivering knees beneath me, and 
I found myself supporting his head on my arm. The effort 
to rise left him exhausted and gasping, and his mouth 
opened and shut in a way that made me shudder. I had 
leisure to notice his face, and found it not ill-looking even 
with its dirt and blood and pallor; there was grey in the 
stubble on his unshaven chin. He appeared to be neither 
soldier nor sailor, and had clean linen beneath somewhat 
common clothing; his station in life might have been 
anything below that of a gentleman. 

I dared not move to search for his wound whilst he gasped 
so heavily, and judged that I could do nothing better than 
support his head until he found breath enough to speak. 
Words were a long time in coming, and all I could catch 
from the mumbled sounds was one name, twice repeated ; 
though whether 'twas 14 Gray " or 44 Grain " or 44 Green," 
or even 44 Grave " I could not tell. 

There followed a sudden increase of the weight in my 
arms, the noise of passing breath—and a dead man’s head 
was pillowed on my knee. The instant I realised this, 
I put the body down, sprang to my feet, and rushed down 
the path in a panic of fear. 

A dead man is ugly company for a lad in a lonely place. 
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and I knew that a foul deed had been done amongst the 
trees. I went hurtling along the steep, seeming to hear 
the dead man’s voice calling to me, and nothing stayed me 
until a heavier dread gripped me by the heels: I might 
run into the company of those who had done the awful 
thing I 

That brought me to a stop. The thought followed 
like a flash that they were making for Wyselwood and could 
not be far ahead. Dare I venture a yard neater so ill- 
omened a place ? For a moment I resolved to return, 
but I feared to pass the dead man; almost as much I 
feared to go on ; so I stole into the recesses of the wood to 
hide myself and think the matter out. 

I crouched behind the trunk of a giant beech for more 
than an hour, my thoughts wandering in a maze ; then the 
reddening sun atop the rim of the gorge warned me that I 
must be going if I would not spend the night in a horror 
of darkness. It was too late to retrace my steps and 
essay the dim paths o'er the uplands; and there was a 


grim, stark figure athwart my path ; less than ever dared 
I pass it. I must knock at the door of Wyselwood and 
take my chance of a welcome as an unbidden guest. 
Twilight would fall quickly in the deep valley; there was- 
no well-marked track over the down ; so I sought the path, 
again and went off at a run, fear at my heels and a'dark, 
dread before me. 

Once again I'was climbing, the trees well below me, 
but a mist blotting out the line of the hill. The odds were 
that I should lose my way and only reach Wyselwood by 
a chance long after the darkness had fallen. Whom should 
I find there ? Into what company should I fall ? What 
questions would they ask ? And my face would belie my" 
tongue if I denied the sight I had seen in the wood. I 
blamed myself for coming afoot; I blamed myself for 
setting out at all with no friend at my side. I speedily 
lost hope of finding a shelter for my head at all that night. 
Darkness fell; but out of it flashed a light, and I stole 
warily towards it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I COMB TO WYSELWOOD. 


T HE appearance of the light puzzled me, though it 
gladdened my heart; at least I was not to be 
alone with the night and the dead. I watched 
the gleam as I moved towards it. The steadiness 
of the light and the way in which it was spread told me 
that it was not naked in the air nor a lantern carried in 
the hand, and its height above the ground betokened a 
cottage window. Yet, when I had walked with my father 
towards Wyselwood, I had not seen even the humblest 
dwelling-place along the side of the down. I must have 
wandered from the direct way, but not very far, for the 
mist had shut me in for no great length of time. 

Very cautiously I advanced, creeping like a dog the 
latter part of the way. I did not forget that in so lonely 
a place a strong light from an un-shuttered window might 
be a signal: and I had left a dead man behind me. It 
would be better to shiver all night on the hillside than 
place my life in the hands of reckless men. The shape 
of a cottage loomed up out of the mist, and I saw with 
relief that it was no tumble-down shanty, but roomy with 
sound walls and a deep thatch. A wooden fence cut it 
off from the rest of the down, but the wicket-gate stood 
open. I crawled through and crouched down beneath 
the lighted window, surprised that no dog had smelled 
me out and given the inmates warning. I listened for 
voices, but heard none, neither the sound of anyone moving 
indoors. 

I raised my head above the window-sill and peered in. 
A woman sat quietly knitting by the fire ; that was all. 
No cottage in Dorset could have shtfwn me anything 
more peaceful and homely. On a clean-scrubbed table 
there was a loaf of bread (I was hungry !), a piece of boiled 
bacon, some wooden platters, three mugs and a brown 
stone-ware jug. 

“ No* thieves' den," I whispered. There were half 
a dozen of them that cooked the lamb and left one of their 
number dead in the gorge. " Let me see the woman’s 
face," I thought, " then I will knock." 

But she knitted so steadily that I was obliged to make 
a slight noise on the window in order to get her to turn 
her head. Her movement was as quick as a flash, so 
sudden, indeed, that I ducked at once, wondering that 
she should have heard my faint scratching so clearly. 
Hardly was I down when the light was nearly blotted out, 
and I knew that she stood at the window. 

Her shadow remained while I could have counted fifty 
slowly. The glimpse I had had of her face decided me; 
I went to the door and knocked. After the events of 
the day I would scarcely have trusted a man, but I felt 
that a lad would be safe enough with a woman who sat 
at a clean hearth, busily knitting. 


The door was opened immediately, but I was startled 
by the being that confronted me, particularly by her deep 
voice which demanded " Who are you ? What do you 
want ?" The woman was almost a giantess; seated 
in her low chair she had appeared just a buxom country¬ 
woman ; standing in the doorway she towered above me 
more than anything human had ever done before. Surprise 
tied my tongue, and she repeated her questions sharply, 
even angrily. I stammered a reply. " I am from the 
other side of the downs, and I have lost my way," I said. 

The woman looked me through. " Where were you 
going ? " she asked. 

Again I hesitated, for I was loath to mention my 
grandfather’s place. I was growing afraid of it. 

" Well ? " she said. 

" How far is it to Wyselwood ? " I asked. 

It was the woman's turn to pause. " What should you 
be doing at Aaron Tyrwhitt's ? " 

" He is my grandfather," I replied. 

The woman scanned me up and down, and for the first 
time seemed to note my clothing. She spoke quite civilly. 
" You are out of your way; this is the west side of the 
down ; your path lies up the north slope from the wood. 
Do you know it at all ? I have not seen your face before.'* 

I answered that I had never been quite to Wyselwood, 
but that I could have found the house easily enough in 
the daylight. "As it is," I added desperately, " I would 
rather not venture farther if you would kindly give me 
shelter." 

" I can put you into the path in ten minutes, and it 
is hard enough for your feet to warn you if you leave it. 
Your grandfather will surely be alarmed if you are missing 
all night," she said. 

" I have never seen my grandfather ; he does not expect 
me; I do not know that he will welcome me," I said al) 
in a breath. _ 

The woman stood aside so as to let the light fall full 
upon me. " You do not look as though you were going 
a-begging," she exclaimed. 

" I can pay you for my lodging," I said quickly. " Will 
you please let me in ? " 

" You have not told me your name." 

" Manuel Carden," I answered, with what dignity I 
could muster; "the Squire of Cardenham is also my 
grandfather. I am neither beggar nor vagabond." 

The woman still seemed loath to let me pass the threshold. 
" You can get to Wyselwood under the hour if you do 
not lose your way again," she said. 

" I do not want to go," I replied, " but would rather 
cross the downs again." 

" Seems a pity you set out," was her sarcastic rejoinder. 
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44 You’re a big lump of a lad to be scared at nothing. Aaron 
Tyrwhitt might grudge you a meal, but he's hardly 
the sort to start beating you.” 

The retort stung me, and I pulled myself to my full height. 
This, though good enough for one of my years, seemed 
paltry beside the bulk of my questioner. ” I fear no 
beatings and should submit to none,” I answered ; 44 but 
I will own I have had a fright, and 'tis one that has left 
me no desire to present myself at Wyselwood after dark. 
If you will let me in, I will explain ; and if after that you 
judge me a coward, you can bid me step out into the night 
again.” 

” That is honest; you may step in,” was her answer. 
44 My husband is master here, and he shall decide whether 
he wants a guest or not.” 

I slipped in quickly enough, glad to put a stout door 
betwixt myself and the terror of the afternoon. The 
goodwife pointed to a low stool by the fire, remarking 
that I might as well warm myself whilst I had the chance. 
My legs ached, and I shivered, so I sat down thankfully 
enough. I hoped for a supper, but thought 
it unwise to mention my hunger too soon. 

The woman resumed her seat, and I won¬ 
dered what sort of strong man it was that 
she called ” master.” I stretched my hands 
to the blaze, then turned to her. ” Shall I 
begin ? ” I asked. 

” The sooner the better,” was the reply, 

44 for I never heard that Aaron Tyrwhitt had 
a grandson.” 

” My mother ran away to marry my father 
nearly nineteen years ago, and since that 
morning she never saw or heard from my 
grandfather ; it may be that he never after¬ 
wards mentioned her name to a soul,” I 
said. 

” That is possible, Master Carden ; the 
hardest thing at Wyselwood is the heart of 
its master. Why go to him now ? ” 

” It was my father’s command and he 
is dead ; my mother died long ago. 

I am heir to Wyselwood.” 

The woman’s keen dark eyes showed 
that she was interested. ” Aaron 
Tyrwhitt never crosses his own 
boundaries and few people venture to 
go to him,” she remarked ; ” I have 
lived here seven years and have never 
seen his face. Let us hope there is 
enough Tyrwhitt about your features 
for him to recognise you.” 

44 I have the light hair and blue 
eyes of my mother,” I said. 

44 Good ! Well, I believe so much 
of your story ; but what frightened 
you from Wyselwood after you had 
set out to reach it ? ” 

Hurriedly I told her of my talk with 
old Will'um, of the sheepstealers—and 
the dead man amongst the trees. 

She sprang up in alarm ere I had really said all my say. 
44 Quick ! ” she cried. 44 You must go back with me ; I will 
get a lantern. 44 This was the last thing in the world I 
desired to do and I stammered out a frightened protest. 

‘ Those who did the deed cannot be far away,'* I said ; 
“ they will see us going and come to attack us. There are 
many of the ruffians.” 

Quite fiercely she turned upon me. 44 Are you troubled 
abDut my safety ? 44 she said. 44 If there has been murder, 
the villains have put as many miles as possible between 
themselves and their victim, and such as they do not come 
to look up>on corpses at night when ghosts are free to walk. 
Get up; we shall meet nothing in the wood that has an 
arm to strike a blow.” 

I arose very unwillingly. 44 Will not your husband soon 
te back ? ” I asked. 

For answer she pointed to the table. 44 Do you not see 


that I expect someone besides my husband to sup here 
to-night ? I had not hoped to welcome the heir of 
Wyselwood. 44 

44 You think- 44 I gasped. 

44 The man you saw may be the man I look for. My 
husband is late ; perhaps he awaits our guest. 44 

44 I can describe the dead man.” 

44 And I do not know what my man’s friend is like ; I 
have never seen him. Take up your stick and come. 44 

There was nothing to do but obey. If I refused to 
face the wood in her company she would turn me out 
to tramp the hills alone all night or find my way to Wysel- 
wood. So we set out. The mist was thicker than ever, 
and the damp cold like a blanket of ice. Surely our 
expedition would earn for me a good supper and a warm 
bed l I quickly realised how hopelessly lost I should be 


” For a while we kept the side of the hill and then went steeply 
down. ... I kept close to the woman’s side.” 

left to myself and the darkness, for I had no idea which 
way to turn in order to reach the trees. 

My companion swung off rapidly and without an instant’s 
hesitation. For a while we kept the side of the hill and 
then went steeply down ; it did not seem to be the way by 
which I had reached the cottage, but I said nothing. I kept 
close to the woman’s side and only spoke when she asked 
me a question. In the depth of the hollow the light of 
the lantern hardly penetrated the veil of mist and darkness 
at all. 

My companion found the path. 44 How far up ? 44 she 
inquired. 44 Nearly through the trees,” I replied. She 
went briskly on, and I followed a pace behind, for the bush- 
flanked track was too narrow for us to walk abreast. The 
phantom of the dead man's face was staring at me out 
of the mist, and I felt less inclined than ever to look upon 
it in realitv. I marvelled at the woman’s nerve, and her 
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haste to gaze upon the gruesome sight in the trees 
filled me with repulsion. I thought that, being a 
woman, she should have screamed and run from the 
awlul thing. 

We came upon it, lying just as I had left it, only now 
’twas cold, and damp from the vapour that wreathed above 
it. The yellow light of the lantern was a halo enwrapping 
it in a ghostly fashion that set it off horribly. My com¬ 
panion stooped down, scrutinised the face and examined 
the clothing. She thrust her hand into his bosom, whilst 
I shuddered. 

“ Hold this," she said, and handed me the lantern. 
Deftly and quickly she turned the inert body over. 
“ Stabbed in the back,” she said ; then she added, ” he 
is a stranger. I do not think he was my expected guest. 
Here is an old bullet wound ” ; she pointed to the right 
shoulder where it joined the neck. Then she looked sharply 
up at my face. “ Did you search his pockets ? ” 

“ Good gracious ! No 1 ” I gasped. 

“ Then do it now ; your hands are smaller than mine.” 

I shrank back. ” Quick ! ” she commanded ; ” we 

can't stay here long or my man will reach home and be 
anxious about me.” The look of contempt on the woman’s 
face showed plainly enough that she thought me a rank 
baby and coward. I could not brook this, so stooped to 
the distasteful task. I found nothing, and was glad of 
it; the murderers had done the rifling themselves. 

I stood up. To my intense relief the woman said. ” We 
will get back; there is nothing more that I can do.” 
As quickly as possible we 
ascended to the cottage. 

A man stood at the door 
and called lustily ” Ann ! 

Ann 1 ” as soon as the first 
faint gleam of our lantern 
reached him. In her deep 
voice the woman answered, 
and very soon I was in the 
light and warmth behind 
a closed door once more. 

There was no guest. 

I found myself in the 
presence of a man who 
was as remarkable in his 
way as the woman. He was 
tall, though not markedly 
so, but his strong, sharp 
features and keen, restless 
eyes showed how alert he 
was. His hair was dark, 
almost black. I had been 
reared in a village and 
knew that he was no 
peasant. When he looked 
me in the face I felt that 
he could also see the 
buttons on the back of 
my coat. " Hunting for 
lost sheep, eh, Ann ? ” he 
said. 

The woman smiled, and 
I thought then that her 
face was handsome. ” 

Reuben, the young gentle¬ 
man found the way to the 
door himself. He was 
bound for Wyselwood, but 
lost the path. I am going 
to give him a night’s hos¬ 
pitality.” 

“It is early, wife, and 
we could easily take him 
within hailing distance of 
his destination.” 

“ So I thought at first. 

But he has shown me some¬ 
thing, and I think he had 


better stay. He is grandson to Aaron Tyrwliitt. His 
mother was heiress of Wyselwood.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried the man, looking at me with renewed 
interest, ” I heard of you to-day, sir, at Cardenham. I 
am glad you are going to Wyselwood. The place will be 
all the better for some young blood, and I hope you will 
make the folk there better neighbours to us who live near 
them.” 

“ I trust, sir,” I replied, ” that you will be always good 
neighbour and good friend to me.” 

“You can count on me, my lad, for I like your face. 
And, believe me, you may want help from those who 
have a quick tongue and a strong arm.” Then he turned 
to his wife. “You said the young gentleman had shown 
you something.” 

In a few rapidly spoken sentences the woman told him 
of the dead man in the wood. “ I wondered if it was our 
guest,” she said. 

He shook his head. “ No ! no ! I had a message from 
him at Cardenham. He will be here at noon to-morrow.” 
For a while they spoke of the murdered man, and I began 
to doze in the heat of the fire. The wife remembered she 
was my hostess. “ If you have a stomach for plain fare. 
Master Carden,” she said, “ I will offer you some supper.” 

I expressed my warm thanks, and we were soon seated 
at the table. There w r as plenty to eat of clean, homely 
food, and I was hungry enough to enjoy it. My curiosity 
concerning my host and hostess was great, but I felt I was 
too young to ask questions. They interested me exceed¬ 
ingly. I ate in silence, and 
there was little conversa¬ 
tion between husband and 
wife. The man had gone 
to my heart at once, and 
my awe of the woman 
vanished when I noted 
how pleasing her face was 
when she smiled. 

When supper was over 
I was ready for bed, but 
I was anxious to know 
whether they thought of 
bringing the dead man in ; 
I felt I should never sleep 
if he lay under the same 
roof. I hazarded the ques¬ 
tion, and heard, to my joy, 
that the door would not 
be opened again until the 
jjawn. 

I went to bed in a 
clean, comfortable room, 
the chamber that had 
been prepared for the ex¬ 
pected guest, but I could 
not settle myself to slum¬ 
ber. I was thoroughly 
wearied, yet sleep would 
not come. So for hours 
(as it seemed) I tossed 
about, hearing the quiet 
droning of voices below, 
deep in talk. 

I slept at last, a sleep 
with many a nightmare. 
When I awoke the sun 
had risen, and the mist 
was almost gone from the 
hills. Hurriedly dressing, 
I went downstairs. My 
hostess awaited me and 
greeted me in a pleasant, 
motherly way. She had 
quite a dainty breakfast 
for me, and I was boy 
enough to eat and enjoy. 
When I had finished. 



" Late that afternoon I knocked at the great door of 
Wyselwood.” (See page 9 .) 
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and we had talked a little, I said I had better go; and 
I gave her hearty thanks for her kindness. I was not 
foolish enough to offend her by any offer of payment. 
” You must wait and see Reuben,” she said. So I went 
out into the crisp morning air until he came, which he 
did before very long. I had liked him at night; I liked 
him still better as he came swinging lithely down the hill; 
his activity and strength were plain even to my boyish eye. 
No wonder he and his wife dared to dwell in the lonesome 
cottage. I wondered why ? and how ? but answers to 
these questions were not forthcoming for many a day. 

He saluted me cheerfully, but with a deference that 
made me appreciate my position as a young gentleman of 
some note in the neighbourhood. I repeated my thanks 
for the kindness I had received, and said I was setting 
out immediately and would trespass upon them no further. 

” Wait a moment. Master Carden. You and I had 
better talk a little,” he replied. So we went indoors. 
” Now,” he said, '* when did you hope to reach Wyselwood 
yesterday ? ” 

” In the afternoon,” I answered. 

” Exactly, and it must be afternoon to-day. You could 
not walk the distance before twelve o'clock, could you ? ” 

” Not from my home,” I said. 

” Quite so ; and there must be no questions as to where 
you spent last night. I have * discovered ’ the dead man 
this morning and reported it to Squire Cardenham, who 
is a magistrate. The body is no longer in the wood. Now 
you must know nothing about it. Wyselwood must not 
learn that you lodged here. My name is Reuben Arrow; 


yours is Manuel Carden ; we are strangers and will only 
make acquaintance when we meet next time. Do you 
understand ? ” 

11 I do,” I said, ” and I can keep a secret, even if it 
troubles me.” 

” You must keep this one, Master Carden ; but your 
mind must never forget it. I have my thoughts about the 
murder. I want you to keep your eyes and your ears 
open. Don’t think I ask you to spy upon your grand¬ 
father ; there is no need ; he is harsh and unsociable, 
maybe a miser ; but he is not knowingly worse than that. 
There are others about him of whom I am not so sure; 
watch them ; they will watch you 1 ” 

” I will do so, Mr. Arrow.” 

"You will need to for your own well-being. The times 
are full of trouble; there are wars and plots, and where 
these are there are rogues and villains. Dorset is troubled 
with many, especially along these hills near the Channel. 
They have their haunts and their go-betweens. Watch 
Tyrwhitt's man Black and his wife Joan. They will not 
be friends of yours. Treat them as enemies from the 
outset, but have a pleasant word for them as often as you 
can. Don’t come here to seek me unless you are in danger ; 
I will come to you when the time is ripe.” 

” Suppose I do not stay at Wyselwood,” I said. 

” You must; ’tis your inheritance; leave it, and you 
lose it. Now go and talk with Mrs. Arrow, and eat a good 
dinner. I must go to Cardenham.” 

Late that afternoon I knocked at the great door of 
Wyselwood. 


(To be continued.) 


“ The Seven Dancers.” 


A N old Indian legend, which accounts for the origin of 
the group of stars known as the Pleiades, is related by 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton in his “ Book of Wood¬ 
craft.” This entertaining volume is of particular 
interest to the Scout and the ” outdoor ” boy generally, for it 
contains a wealth of information about the wild life, the denizens 
of the woods—bird, beast and reptile—and the Red Man and 
his ways. Mr. Thompson Seton, as is well known, has founded 
a great corps of Boy Scouts in North America, where the members 
are in an enviable position to model themselves on the best 
types of Indian scouts and trackers and to study nature in her 
wildest surroundings. His book is more or less a record of 
scouting work, with special chapters on Indian lore, camp craft, 
natural history and forestry. 

It is in the section devoted to the stars and how to read them 
that he notes the legend referred to. He says:— 

” This star group.has always been considered a gopd test of 
eyesight. I once asked a group of boys in camp how many of 
the. Pleiades they could count with the naked eye. A noisy 
forward boy, who was nicknamed * Bhiejay,* because he was 
so fond of chattering and showing off, said,' Oh, I see hundreds 1 * 
” * Well, you can sit down,’ I said, * for you can do nothing 
of the kind.* 

" Another steadier boy said, * I believe I see six,* and he 
proved that he did see them, for he mapped them out properly 
on a board with six pebbles. 

” That boy had good eyes, because poor eyes see merely a 
haze; but another boy present had better eyes, for he saw, 
and proved that he saw, seven. This is considered first-class. 
The Indians as a rule see seven, because they call them the 
Seven Stars. But, according to Flammarion (the great French 
astronomer), it is possible to exceed this, for several persons 
have given proof that they distinguished ten Pleiades. This 
is almost the extreme of human eyesight. 

*' The telescope reveals some two thousand in the cluster. 

” The Indians call them the * Seven Dancers,* and tell a 
legend that seems to explain their dancing about the smallest 
one, as well as the origin of the constellation. 

“Once (they say) there were seven little Indian boys, who 
BSfr j to take their bowl of succotash each night and eat their 


suppers together on a mound outside the village. Six were 
about the same size; one was smaller than the rest, but he 
had a sweet voice and knew many songs, so after supper the 
others would dance around the mound to his singing, and he 
marked time on his drum. 

“ When the frosty days of autumn were ending, and winter 
threatened to stop the nightly party, they said, 1 Let us ask 
our parents for some venison, so we can have a grand feast and 
dance for the last time on the mound.* 

“ They asked, but all were refused. Each father said, * When 
I was a little boy, I thought myself lucky to get even a pot of 
succotash, and never thought of asking for venison as well.' 

“ So the boys assembled at the mound. All were gloomy 
but the little singer, who said, 

“ 4 Never mind, brothers! We shall feast without venison 
and we shall be merry just the same, for I shall sing you a new 
song, that will lighten your hearts.* 

“ First, he made each of them fasten on his head a little 
torch of birch bark, then he sat down in the middle and thumped 
away at his little drum and sang:— 

“ * Ki yi yi yah, 

Ki yi yi yah,* 

“ and faster— 

” * Ki yi yi yah, 

Ki yi yi yah,* 

“ and faster still, till now they were spinning round. Then— 

” ‘ Ki yi yi yah, 

Ki yi yi yah, 

Whoo-oo-oop 1 * 

“ They were fairly whirling now, and, as the singer gave thht 
last whoop of the last dance on the mound, they and he went 
dancing over the tree-tops into the sky. Light of heart and 
heels and head, they went, and their parents rushed out ia 
time to see them go, but too late to stop them. And now you 
may see them every clear autumn night as winter draws near; 
you may see the little torches, sparkling as they dance, the six 
around the little one in the middle. Of course, you can't hear 
his song, or even his drum; but you must remember he is a 
long way off now.’* 
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The Young Footballer in the Making. 

How to get “Capped” for your School and Country. 


A Series of Articles on the Association 
game specially written for the “ Boy's Own 

L 

SOMB OPENING NOTES. 

I AM afraid I am not a boy now ; 
in fact, I am looked upon by 
most people who follow first- 
class football as a " veteran." 

It is a matter of many years ago since 
I was at school and played with boys 
of my own age, but I still retain the 
likes and dislikes of the youth in his 
teens, inasmuch as I love games and 
positively dislike writing in any shape 
or form. For this reason I look upon 
the task of writing a series of articles 
as one which is almost beyond me, 
and if it were not for the fact that I 
want to do all in my power to help in 
the improvement of football amongst 
the younger generation, I certainly 
would not undertake the work I have 
now set myself to do. Anyhow, let 
me point out the fact that, as a 
player, I have had little time for any¬ 
thing else, and would crave indul¬ 
gence if, in the course of giving advice, 
my mistakes with the pen exceed those which I make 
with the ball. Now, that is a pretty good beginning, 
and I feel that I have already gone through a form of 
introduction with each of my readers, and, in conse¬ 
quence, we know one another the better for it. 

I am hoping that the articles I write will not fail to 
interest my young readers and, perhaps, even their parents. 
One frequently hears parents say that football and kindred. 
winter games are dangerous, but I am quite sure they 
are wrong. Games really are not dangerous if properly 
played, and I would never endeavour to dissuade a youth 
•from playing football on the score of possible injury. As 
a rule the British boy loves something with a spice of 
danger in it. He wants a strong, hardy, vigorous game. 
There is a tendency to take up a branch of sport in which 
he can relieve his feelings and give way to a little 
boisterousness. He wants a good, vigorous game in order 
to let off the superfluous steam, and, so long as his fine 
flow of spirits does not get the better of him, he will find 
all he wants in football. 

Perhaps one sees more of the good that football can do 
to the human frame at a public school than anywhere 
else. Across the playing field one notices the student 
who will not enter into the game with his fellows. His 
eyes are eagerly drinking in and telegraphing to the brain 
all the knowledge it is possible to obtain from the book 
which he holds in his hand, for his one great goal is the 
possession of much learning. His eyes become weak with 
such constant application to his books, his shoulders get 
bent, the muscles of his chest, arms, and legs fall into 
disuse, and there goes a youthful body which is made 
prematurely old simply because the health-giving exercise 
has not been indulged in. 

How different is the youth who, although spending 
some hours regularly every day in search of knowledge, 
throws aside restraint, dons his football knickers, and 
with a glow of true health on his face springs over the turf 
with the ball at his toes. We don't notice these differences 
so much when we are young as when we are getting on in 
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years, for it is when thirty or forty 
that the benefits of an athletic training 
make themselves manifest more than 
ever. 

Have you ever noticed how greatly 
sport affects the temperament of a 
man ? I suppose a healthy body 
would naturally bring about a healthy 
mind, but still it is somewhat aston¬ 
ishing to one who has seldom mixed 
with men who go in for football or 
cricket to any great extent, and when 
instances in which a broad mind and 
a good heart are needed, how well- 
developed they seem in the sportsman. 

I remember having once heard a 
man say, " Show me a good sports¬ 
man, and I will show you the purest 
and best-hearted man in this world." 
This may be a somewhat exaggerated 
idea of the gentleman who believes in 
exercise, but at the same time I am 
quite sure that there are very few men 
who play the games of football and 
cricket who are guilty of a mean 
action. It has also been particularly 
noticeable that where our chief charities are concerned 
the sportsman is ever to the fore. I am sure I could 
mention the names of hundreds of our greatest philan¬ 
thropists whose hearts have been opened by the soothing 
influence of sport in its purest form. 

Every good point in the character of a young man seems 
to be strengthened when he enters into sport. Football, 
I am sure, requires real grit if the youngster is to be 
successful. I have known young lads, who were disposed 
to be weak and vacillating, rendered thoroughly strong 
and decided by a long course of athletics. I know of no 
game which is calculated to do more in this respect than 
football. It is next to impossible for a lad to retain a 
shy and nervous demeanour in the thick of a game like 
football. There are some youths who need something to 
bring them out of their shells, and the winter game usually 
has that effect upon them. It teaches them to rely upon 
themselves and also to rely, in a manner, upon the 
co-operation of others. There are few games, also, which 
teach a youth so much to keep an unruffled temper. 

Perhaps this excellent effect which pure sport has upon 
human nature is more instrumental than anything else 
in turning out splendid specimens of manhood from our 
public schools. Home influence and school environment 
naturally go far to mould a boy’s character, but through 
the medium of games like cricket and football he generally 
becomes imbued with a love of fair play which rarely, 
if ever, leaves him in later life. There may be many good 
qualities lying dormant in a youth which, save for these 
sports, are allowed to remain unexercised. It is the 
field game which makes him self-reliant, first physically 
and then mentally ; he learns early to see that it is mean 
to take unfair advantage of a colleague, for if there is 
one thing more than another which asserts itself in football, 
it is the unsatisfactory feeling of a hollow victory when 
precedence is only gained at the cost of a mean action. 

Football is a very fine game, and a game which every 
young man should participate in. The extraordinary 
popularity of the pastime admits of no doubt, but I believe 
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there are people who talk disparagingly about it, and 
regard it as a game which exists more or less as a professional 
branch of sport—as an exhibition game in which only paid 
plavers perform before huge crowds. However, the con¬ 
sideration of the rights and wrongs of professionalism is 
not our present purpose. Whatever game we take up, 
we are sure to find there are better players than ourselves 
in it, and if those players are not in a sufficiently flourishing 
state to give of their skill without receiving payment, 
I do not think there are many of us who would withhold 
it. 

Professional football, after all, is but a small section 
of the whole game. For every dozen professionals there 
are thousands of young amateur players who indulge 
in football solely for the muscular benefit and pleasure 
it affords. 

There is just one piece of advice I would venture to give, 
however, to those who are, perhaps, a little too fond of 
recreation and not sufficiently fond of the hard work which 
is absolutely necessary to an honourable career. Games 
of any kind should never take precedence in a boy's life. 
It must not be forgotten that every young man owes it 
to himself, his friends, and his country to do something 
to the nation's credit, and pastimes should be kept rigidly 
for the hours of leisure which follow work. There are 


many young people who excel in some particular branch 
of sport, and who imagine that their natural ability to 
shine in recreation should not be wasted, even if it does 
away with all hopes of realising a higher ambition to 
achieve a position of usefulness. Games do much in 
teaching us how to keep our tempers under provocation, 
they teach us how to think and act quickly, to be self- 
reliant and to be fair in all things ; but if we simply give 
the rein to sport and make it our master, we undo all the 
good influence and tend to become selfish and ambitious 
for our own glory. 

And now, before I start on giving my young friends 
some real practical advice regarding the actual playing 
of the game, I would point out one more bright side of 
football—that which is instrumental in forming and 
building up a man’s character. First of all, a player is 
under the command of his captain, whom he must obey 
in all things. Now, I hold that this obedience, or discipline, 
which is so frequently rebelled against in business and in 
private home life, is a very fine thing. He looks to his 
captain for orders, without which he would be a dismal 
failure. How much of this loyalty and obedience, looking 
up to the guidance of the one in authority, sticks to the 
young man after he leaves the field of play and remains 
with him during the time when he is engaged in the more 
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serious pursuit of life, I do not pretend to know, but surely 
the lesson once learned in pastime is learned for all time, 
and will show him, in pretty vivid colours, many mistakes 
which, with his newborn spirit of fairness, he despises. 


II. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 

SUCCESSFUL professional footballer, when he steps 
into the playing arena, is greeted with applause 
which, I haven’t the slightest doubt, makes you 
long to be in his shoes ; but you must remember 
that, for every thousand youngsters who want to take their 
places in the ranks of first-class teams, there is scarcely one 
who ever gets there, so it is an act little short of madness 
to waste the real opportunities of promotion in shop, 
office, or factory for the visionary chance of becoming a 
popular idol. 

I am opening my series with words of warning which 
more than half of you won't want to read, but you must 
allow me to know more of the football world than you do. 
The so-called ” highly paid professional" is not the 
pampered, well-fed, adored hero, who jumps from nothing 
into public favour, that you imagine him to be. Quite the 
reverse, for his position in a good team is only the result 
of self-denial and hard work, and even when he is at his 
best his life is not by any means what most people think. 
So my advice to you is stick to your work in those hours 
usually set aside for the sterner duties of life, and never 
allow a momentary thought of sport to interfere with 
school work or business ; then, when the leisure hours 
come, enter into your games with the same whole¬ 
heartedness, and do not let your thoughts wander back 
to the worries in connection with your work. 

It is only by following the foregoing advice that you can 
ever hope to shine in either or both. The big footballer 
is not picked up from amongst the crowd of drones when 
are to be found in every big town. I refer to those 
individuals who never work, either at school or in business, 
and are more interested in a good screw kick than in the 
advice of the schoolmaster, or the notice of M hands 
wanted " outside the factory gate. These young fellows, 
who sometimes show really wonderful command over the 
ball and make brilliant shots and saves, can never hope 
to become proper players, for their mode of living has, 
in most cases, undermined their constitutions, and if they 
were called upon to play a hard game for an hour and a half, 
it would be found impossible for them to last half the time. 

I am inclined to think that the majority of youthful 
footballers start at a disadvantage; that is, they seldom 
take advantage of their opportunities to become more 
or less proficient whilst very young, and, as a rule, do not 
get the same amount of tuition that they get in cricket; 
but, still, things are better than they were. The biggest 
offenders in this respect are the Southerners; in fact, 
it seems to me that the farther south you get the less is 
the enthusiasm in the very young. There are some parts 
of Great E^itain where the game of football is indulged in 
by children almost immediately they are able to toddle 
along, and often before their parents have purchased their 
offspring’s first pair of boots. In Scotland I believe this 
state of things is quite common. 

I would not actually advocate quite such an early start 
in becoming proficient, but I do think that every schoolboy 
who is healthy should do his utmost to learn to play the 
game properly. Now, I am not merely referring to the 
acquiring of skill in dribbling, passing, and trapping. 
There are other points in the game to think of, such as 
playing in the right spirit, and acting in such a manner 
that your football will not merely make you muscular and 
strong, but will give you a healthy brain, and a clean and 
fair mind. 

I want to impress upon every youth that, if he wants to 
be a good footballer, he must get his place in some kind 
of a. team, getting accustomed to combining with the 
remainder of his side, and gaining experience against an 


opposition. I know what some of my readers, who are 
novices, will say. ** We are not good enough to get places 
in a team yet.” Nonsense! Even if you have never 
played before, you can always get some of your fellows 
to join you in a game. Don’t spend quite so much time 
in shooting at goal, but get more real practice. 

I have seen bands of youths on some of our public 
grounds spending hours every day in banging a ball into 
an imaginary goal, made up of heaps of coats with a boy 
standing between them. Now this is fairly good practice 
for shooting, and for the boy in goal if he has made up his 
mind to become a goal-keeper; but such kicking will do 
you very little good, and it is far better to first understand, 
and get used to, the rough and tumble, the necessity of 
outwitting an opponent, and the need of just a touch which 
will put the ball at the foot of a colleague, and give your 
side the victory. 

The mere fact of banging a ball about at all angles will 
not make you a footballer, although I thoroughly believe 
in a certain amount of practice; but I think that a 
knowledge of the manner in which you can acquire a 
thorough command of the ball should come first. If you 
feel that in your games with your companions you do 
not quite do yourself justice, put in an hour or so at dribbling 
and passing practice with two or three friends, and without 
any opposition. 

Most boys imagine that they are born centre-forwards. 
Remember that every player, no matter what his position 
on the field may be, is like a link in a chain. Not one can 
be done without, nor should show signs of weakness ; 
every player must be connected with the others and must 
be thoroughly safe or the team will fail. But I shall 
deal with the necessary qualities of each position and player 
in my forthcoming articles, and then in such a manner 
that you should, by following my advice, become pretty 
good players. Now, here is rather a fine idea : go to a 
first-class match and thoroughly study the movements 
of professionals, and then try to imitate them in your own 
games. 

Boys so often start wrong, even where they have every 
chance given to them of becoming good players. They 
commence by going in for a cheap but showy pair of foot¬ 
ball boots, and think more of their looks upon the field 
than they do about their comfort and ease in keeping up 
their pace from the first to the last minutes of the game. 

I contend that if you give the finest workman bad tools 
to use he cannot, by any chance, turn out good work, and 
it is just the same with the footballer. If his boots and 
other articles of wearing apparel are not of perfect fit 
and the best quality, he is, no doubt, sorely handicapped. 

I am sure the most important item,of all is his footgear, 
for, no matter how good a player may be, it must be 
remembered that his success or failure depends' upon his 
footwork, and a boot which is just a bit too big or too small 
will make all the difference in the world. One of the worst 
things for a young player is to play in a pair of ill-fitting 
or uncomfortable boots and argue that it doesn't matter. 
” I can manage to get through somehow; they can’t 
make much difference,” is an argument frequently used, 
and, in all likelihood, it will result in raw toes and failure, 
which may ensure the defeat of the side. 

Do not scruple to pay a shilling or two more than you 
have been in the habit of paying for a pair of boots, in order 
to have the very best; for, after all, although ther£is a big 
difference in the quality there is very little difference in 
the cost. Get them large enough, but not too large, and 
on no account purchase a pair which are tight, for a proper 
allowance must be made for the wearing of a pair of thick 
knitted stockings. 

Stockings are another item in your outfit which you 
must be most careful about. Here again it pays to buy 
the best, because if you have the common sort they will 
be hard and soon make the feet raw and tender. I rather 
think that the young reader should get the assistance of 
a practical player in buying his outfit. 

In my next chapter I want to deal with the manner in 
which a youth can apply himself to a perfect system of 
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training, but. before showing you how to keep thoroughly 
“ fit,** let me tell you that my greatest help in getting high 
up in the football world has been my early training to juggle 
with the ball. I don’t mean any effort to do extraordinary 
things which are not in the power of all youngsters, but 
merely a resolution to run with the ball at your toes and 
have the happy knack of being able to do, more or less, 
what you like with it. They say familiarity breeds 
contempt, but this does not apply to football. When I 
was a mere lad I persevered with that ball at my toes, 
until, to-day, I think I could run down the whole length 
of the field, blindfolded, and be able to retain possession 
of the leather—of course, without anybody else being there 
to upset me. 

You must not think I tell you this in any spirit of boast¬ 
fulness. I do so with an idea of helping you in your games. 
Could the juggler throw his many balls into the air and 
catch them without being confused, unless he had become 
so familiar with them that they might be part of himself ? 
No I Well, it is the same with football, and I am able 
to do things in my run down the field which some people 
call wonderful, merely as the result of being familiar with 
the ball, and being master over it. In this way, I am able 
to go ahead without troubling about keeping the ball at 
my feet, and so it is a simple matter to look about me, get 
round an opponent, and pass when the opportunities are 
best. The man who is more concerned in keeping the ball 
at his toes, and not certain of the accuracy of his own pass¬ 
ing. has very little time to look about him and see danger. 

I have made a speciality of my passing, because I am 
sure it is the only method by which a team can hope to 


win matches. I don’t mean that style of passing which is 
seen in schoolboy and other games. You see the outside 
man run along the touch line, and directly an opponent 
presents himself, a pass is made to the nearest colleague, 
or, in other words} the inside man. Such passing in league 
football would be suicidal. Every chance has to be weighed 
up in a fraction of a second ; the chance of getting round 
the opponent; and the chances of all the other four forwards 
as direct instruments of scoring. I have studied this part 
of the game, and the knowledge I possess has undoubtedly 
helped me to become an International player. 

Yes, my greatest help has been an early and conscientious 
study and practice of the best methods, the ability to keep 
possession of the ball almost unconsciously, and the 
accuracy of passing. After that comes the benefit I have 
derived from careful living and the blessings of good 
health. 

If every youngster took a ball on his own hook, as it 
were, and spent an hour every day in dribbling with it, 
he would soon be worth playing in almost any team. As 
you get more familiar with anything so you can do more 
as you like with it. Passing must also be zealously 
persevered with, and pace is, naturally, important. I 
have been able to retain, and even improve, my pace by 
a systematic form of training, the chief item of which 
consists of extreme care in the matter of my mode of 
living. 


(To be continued.) 



Books and the Boy. 

(A Head Master’s Reflections.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



E tastes of boys are funny when it comes 
to choosing books 1 

For instance, there's Smiff Minor—if you 
judged him by his looks, 

Or otherwise, you’d guess he had a timid, shrinking 
mind. 

Yet he delights in pirate yams—the " blood- 
bespattered ” kind ! 

There's Bertram, he’s a sturdy youth, and rather loud 
and rough, 

Yet he prefers a volume filled with sentimental stuff. 

He thinks that pathos is the thing an author should 
provide, 

And if the hero doesn't die, he’s quite dissatisfied. 

Again, there’s Rattleton, who is as lively as you 
please ; 

One wouldn't think that he’d select standard 
biographies. 


But so it is—of Lockhart’s " SCOTT " 'tis plain he 
feels the power, 

And Southey's " NELSON,” too, can charm and 
hold him by the hour. 

There’s also Jones—*' Chub ” Jones he’s called— 
(he has a ” fishy ” eye)— 

Whom no one ever would suspect of loving poetry, 

So heavy is the outward lad in each and ev’ry part. 

Yet he’s read Shakespeare till he knows a lot of lines 
by heart. 

Yes, boys are very funny when it comes to choosing 
books, 

And you can’t ” class ” a reader, like an insect, by 
his looks; 

But there’s one portly volume about which they all 
agree 

It gives them what they’re seeking—it’s the bound- 
up “B.O.P.” 1 
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T HIRTY-ODD years ago he was known to those in 
authority at St. Allerton’s as simply plain “Jones 
Minor” ; though amongst his more intimate 
associates, especially the grimy-pawed, dart¬ 
throwing fraternity that constituted the “ Remove,” he 
passed variously as ” Professor,” “ Dormouse,” and 
41 Toasted Cheese.” The last was quite inexplicable, even 
to its originator, though the first was rather appropriate, 
as it has been of many another public-school boy. Indeed 
we believe the “ Professor ” is now something rather im¬ 
pressive in the mummy and manuscript line at some 
American museum of antiquities. 

Should we by any chance find ourselves slipping into affec¬ 
tionate use of some of his more flowery titles we would 
beg the reader to kindly consider them as all referring to a 
loose-limbed gentleman of some sixteen summers, chiefly 
remarkable for a somewhat vague manner, as though but 
newly awakened from a Rip-Van-Winkleistic slumber, 
and further distinguished by a lengthy, thoughtful visage, 
embellished with not too spotless spectacles, and sur¬ 
mounted by a shock of dusty hair that seemed to have 
enjoyed scarcely even a nodding acquaintance with brush or 
comb since its owner first went into trousers and a stand-up 
collar. 

It is many years since the governors of the Rotterdam 
Dierregarde (the nearest approach which Holland enjoys 
to our Zoological Gardens) abolished that most effective 
cure for a sluggish liver—the ostrich trotting gig. It may 
still be met with in the Parisian, Antwerp, Hamburg, Cairo, 
and several other foreign zoos. But in Holland, alas! it is a 
thing of the past. There, for a modest ‘um, you were once 
bundled by a blue-bloused, sabot-shod keeper into a 
cramped little gig perched high up upon monstrous “ trot¬ 
ting ” wheels, grabbed a flimsy little pair of reins, set your 
teeth, and for nearly three minutes enjoyed the exquisite 
novelty of being rushed by a high-stepping nightmare, half 
goose, half-camel, from one end of a gravelled broad walk 
to the other. 

There a second keeper received you ; placidly allowed 
you to wait, “ tree’d ” and helpless, until he detected signs 
of your fumbling for a pecuniary compliment, when he 
graciously assi ted you to alight (a moral impossibility 
by yourself), received the “ compliment,” pocketed it, 
” ’oped you’d enjoyed your ride, Zeer,” and you walked 
away, to babble of your adventure for a twelvemonth 
afterwards. 

Three weeks in Holland with the “ Pater ” had filled the 
Dormouse, experimental by nature, with an almost morbid 
appetite for fresh experiences. With foreign money in his 
pocket, a string of what he fondly imagined to be Dutch 


phrases on the tip of his tongue, and a keen interest in ail 
around him, beaming through his smeary spectacles, the 
Professor found himself one sunny afternoon lingering upon 
the pleasant broad walk that leads from the Ethnological 
Museum to the Refreshment Rooms. He was in the very 
heart of the quaint pleasure ground which so strangely 
blends the Zoo, Kew Gardens, British Museum, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; but just at present he was 
scarcely in a scientific mood. In fact he was nerving 
himself to indulge in what he secretly regarded with some 
contempt as a “ kiddish ” form of amusement. 

He was longing to hail an approaching ostrich car. The 
sight of a second dusty trap approaching from the opposite 
end of the broad walk, and containing a gentleman of such 
ample proportions that the ostrich moved at an obviously 
laboured trot, decided him. The next moment he was 
having his hat handed up to him by the courteous ostrichier 
(we suppose this is the word), and sorting the necessary 
money from a mass of Dutch tram tickets and English 
halfpence. 

We can scarcely remember ever having met with a more 
competent or conscientious staff than that which steers the 
Rotterdam Dierregarde safely through the circling years. 
But a keeper is still a man, and the keeper who “ manned " 
the Professor’s ostrich was a Don Juan as well. His con¬ 
fidence in his ostrich and in his powers of controlling it from 
a distance was scarcely exceeded even by his gallantry. He 
stopped to talk, one of those little talks where the parties 
engaged are “ just going ” every minute and yet every 
minute fail to “ go.” For just so long as it takes a young 
and gallant keeper to wink, tilt his official cap over one eye, 
and feel his way towards the opening passages of a polite 
but frivolous conversation, the Professor and the ostrich 
were alone. 

In no sense was the Dormouse an adventurer, save in the 
peaceful, odoriferous realms of the chemical laboratory. 
Without being pusillanimous he belonged to that very large 
majority who can watch buffaloes being shot and lions 
lassoed, upon the cinematograph, without experiencing 
any very burning desire to “ go and do likewise.” Conse¬ 
quently it was without the slightest elation that he found 
himself travelling rapidly towards an open gate labelled 
“ Verboten toe Gang.” 

As a number of people told him afterwards, this was the 
moment when he should have jumped—but then he did not. 
He leaned forward, gripping the sides of the car, and 
breathed hard. An old lady snatched an infant with a hoop 
almost from under the very wheels ; somebody screamed ; 
somebody threw a hand-bag at the ostrich—and missed, of 
course ; several somebody elses vanished into the safety of a 
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With a whir-r-r and a rattle the Dormouse, the gig, and the ostrich were out on 

the open road.” 


cocoa kiosk ; and then, with a whir-r-r and a rattle the 
Dormouse, the gig, and the ostrich were out on the open 

road! 

Even supposing that in such circumstances you can 
remember the Dutch for “ Stop 1 ” it is difficult to shout it 
with a nicety of pronunciation that will be at once intelligible 
and authoritative to an ostrich who is rejoicing in an appa¬ 
rently heaven-sent opportunity to really stretch its legs. 
The Dormouse could not even remember, if indeed he had 
ever known, the magic word. Further, most ostrich gigs 
have a broad strap fixed to the floor, and the rider, thrusting 
his feet through this strap, is helped very considerably in 
maintaining a reasonably upright and dignified pose. It is 
almost impossible for one’s feet to become inextricably 
wedged between this strap and the floor, still there are 
exceptions to prove every rule, and the Professor and his feet 
proved this one. 

To have released his grip of the mudguards and with both 
hands wrestle with his imprisoned understandings would 
have been to run a serious risk of pitching forwards, and 
continuing the ride suspended in a sloth-like attitude. The 


Professor would cheerful y have given 
all but the clothes he sat n to have 
found himself face to face with a hundred 
lines of “ Horace ”—in the security of 
St. Allerton’s. 

There are several ways of checking 
the ostrich in his career, but to alter¬ 
nately shout and gasp “Hi!” “Stop!" 
“ Halt ! ” “ Whoa ! ” “ Nice old Bird ! ” 
“ Good old Boy ! " etc., etc., has rarely, 
if ever, been known to obtain the desired 
effect. The ostrich is not an intelligent 
bird at anytime; in fact,intellectually, ihe 
average barn-door fowl is a senior wrangler 
compared to the lordliest ostrich, and the 
present specimen changed its swinging 
trot to a fussy run of nameless appre¬ 
hension. Silence came upon the Dor¬ 
mouse, and the bird’s pace steadied with 
its slowly steadying nerves. In time it 
might even have stopped. But “ Toasted 
Cheese ’* had an inspiration. He would 
throw things and make it stop, possibly 
frighten it into sticking its silly head 
into one of the numerous drain pipes 
opening on to the path—this inspiration, 
largely the outcome of desultory reading 
in a long out-of-date natural history 
book. 

With one hand he clutched the rail; 
with the other he rummaged feverishly 
in his many pockets. 

A little carved tobacco jar came first 
—an intended gift for an uncle. The jar 
fell into the dbch, but the top flew off 
and landed on the glaring dusty road, 
some twenty yards ahead. The camel- 
goose paused in its stride for just the 
fraction of a second necessary to seize 
the shining disc—and swallow it. The 
Dormouse saw it start as a kind of car¬ 
buncle at the back of the bird’s fluffy, 
insufficient-looking head, and then, slowly 
travel downwards till it was lost in the 
black feathers of its body I 

Two hundred yards above the flying 
Dormouse there wheeled and floated, 
idle and listless as a scrap of thistle-down, 
a “ lucky bird,’’ a venerable stork. Eight 
weeks ago he had set out upon an over¬ 
land, or rather aerial, journey from sun- 
scorched Cairo to the wind-swept flats of 
Holland, and his all-uncomprehending 
eye, indifferent to everything save the 
toothsome frog or equally alluring offal, 
must have stared down upon a variety of 
strange spectacles. But it is greatly to 
he had seen anything more grotesque or 
the little drama being played out at an 
average pace of something like eight miles an hour, along 
the seemingly endless road ; like one of those fearful roads 
that are travelled in a nightmare, straight as a billiard cue 
and endless as the sea-serpent, is the road that leads from 
Rotterdam to Vaarldam. 

In the course of the next half-hour the stork saw 
quite a little collection of miscellaneous objects whistle 
past the head of the stampeding camel-goose. A spec¬ 
tacle case, a bunch of keys, a pipe (another present), 
a small slab of honey bread, a fountain pen (and the 
Professor’s heart went with it), a bottle of ink, a Water- 
bury watch, a penknife (closed), a pair of folding nail 
scissors, a bar of chocolate, a ball of string, and a Baedeker’s 
Guide to Holland. 

Most of these missiles passed the ostrich, though it swal¬ 
lowed the scissors ; and the Baedeker, catching it on the 
back of the head, brought its speed, for a short time, well 
up to fifteen miles an hour, and in that dusty rush all firing 
operations had to be suspended. 


be doubted if 
startling than 
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It is here that one would be particularly grateful for the 
only eye-witness’s— i.e., the venerable stork’s—corrobora¬ 
tion of the original Dormouse-version of the affair. The 
Dormouse, apparently, began to throw money at the 
ostrich. During the next two miles the bird must—always 
supposing the Dormouse’s account to be correct—have 
swallowed in Dutch and English coins a sum amounting in 
all to about eight shillings and a penny halfpenny; and 
missed as much as four and twopence. The Dormouse, 
in fact, seems to have been, in his frenzy, fired with an 
insane idea that if only the bank could stand the rush, he 
might “ fill up ” the ostrich, and encumber its internals with 
such a weight of silver, nickel and copper as to render a halt 
imperative. 

With the failure of the exchequer, he thought, as a last 
resource, of taking off his coat and attempting to “ bonnet ” 
the bird. But—this would have meant relaxing with both 
hands his grip upon the rail that alone stood between him 
and the Fates. 

“ Kissing Cup's” race was a snail-like crawl compared 
with the ostrich's pace after the Dormouse once more re¬ 
sorted to shouting. Dykes, meadows, ditches, cows, wind¬ 
mills, endless perspectives of poplars and shock-headed 
withey-pollards swung past him in monotonous rotation. 
A little wayside beerhouse hove in sight; blank of front, 
the door closed, came nearer, nearer yet, and became a 
house transformed, its door and windows filled with staring 
faces—and flashed by in a whirl of dust and guttural ejacu¬ 
lations. Two quaint little pieces of Dutch china, gathering 
iris some yards farther on, sought cover, one in the adjacent 
ditch, the other up a poplar tree. The passing dog team 
stopped, sat down, and stared after the runaway with mild 
astonishment ; and a taciturn goatherd glared balefully 
at the pale-faced, gasping Dormouse, when his goats 
stampeded into a field of swedes. 


Then, oh joy ! there appeared a monstrous Dutch police¬ 
man : big boots, fireman's helmet, coat that did not fit him, 
sword and all; and to him did “ Toasted Cheese ” appeal, 
in no particular dialect, for succour. The Law advanced— 
and with wonderful agility, considering his years and girth, 
avoided a pickaxe blow, aimed at him apparently from the 
sky ! 

After that, the ostrich continued to advance, head well 
forward, wings extended, without further interruption or 
disputing of its path. 

***** * * 

Ten miles as the stork flies, and twelve as the ostrich runs, 
along that billiard cue of a road from Rotterdam, there lies 
the sleepy little village of Vaarldam. Tourists never go 
there, there is really nothing to go there for ; and certainly 
nobody, if he can help it, goes there twice. 

But to-day Vaarldam might almost be said to be alive. 
Not Americanly “ alive,” of course, but still distinctly mov¬ 
ing. Excitement, running rife throughout that heap of 
dusty apathy, rose almost to boiling point in and around a 
dirty canvas tent that bulged like some monstrous puff-ball 
on the piece of waste ground at the back of the sabot-maker's 
yard. In an enclosure at the rear of this obstruction, 
amidst the hoops, star-spangled tubs, flags, pails, cages, 
weary, hungry animals, and still more weary and hungry 
men—all the hundred and one tawdry and pathetic odds 
and ends that go to make a wretched little travelling circus, 
fighting, year in and year out, to keep its grease-painted, 
powder-besmirched head above the chilling waters of 
insolvency—there sat a man who might have inspired the 
pencil of Phil May or some of the matchless monologues of 
Chevalier. 

Clad in the shabbiest of evening dress, this gentleman, 
seated on a broken chair, beside a table littered with papers 





“The audience . • . laughed and shouted till it could no more ; 
as, not the dog, but the Dormouse, made a sudden and totally 
unexpected entry —via the hoop ! ” (See Page 17.) 

and little piles of copper coin, was watching through a peep¬ 
hole in the exhibition tent the Netherlander's apathetic 
reception of the last item on the “ all-star ” programme of 
Codingflat’s World Famous Circus. A wonderfully dreary 
clown was holding a paper hoop through which a still 
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more dreary dog, his lank frame hidden beneath a little 
tawdry coat and pantaloons, was presently about to jump. 

44 One ter git yer bref." Pause. 44 Two ter git yer feet." 
Pause. 4 * Three ter—! ” A roar that shook the flimsy tent to 
its last peg. With a crash the audience rose to its saboted 
ieet and laughed and shouted till it could no more ; as, not 
the dog, but the Dormouse, made a sudden and totally 
unexpected entry —via the hoop 1 One face alone main¬ 
tained its natural calm amidst that pandemonium. A 
sharp, peaked face, framed in a ragged gash of canvas 
—the face of an elderly and normally most respectable 
ostrich. 

Of the rest, the less said the better. The remarks of the 


public, the police, of Mr. E. J. Codingflat, of the Dormouse, 
the ostrich, and afterwards of the press, are, and shall 
remain, for many and sufficient reasons, quite outside this 
story. But wild ostriches shall never induce the writer to 
believe that there was ever anything more than Lower 
Fourth Form ingenuity in the story afterwards current 
at St. Allerton’s, the story which, amidst all its extravagant 
variations and embellishments, related how a well-known 
Variety Agency approached the Professor's 44 Pater," offer¬ 
ing untold wealth if only “Toasted Cheese** would consent 
to appear for a season on the 44 Halls " of London and the 
Provinces, convulsing all who met him in the " Ostrich 
turn "—twice nightly. 



“ To-morrow! ” 

A Talk to Boys. 

By an Old One. 



0 


I REME MB ER a fable in my reading-book when I was 
a boy. It told how a late frost nipped the tender 
springing shoots of the peas which two neighbouring 
gardeners had planted. One went about bewailing his 
loss and telling everybody what a pity it was. The other 
promptly planted some more peas. A fortnight later the 
procrastinator was passing his neighbour’s garden when 
he saw quite a healthy lot of young shoots appearing above 
the ground. 44 Why," said he, 44 1 thought your crop of 
peas was ruined." " Oh," said the other, " those are the 
peas I planted the day the first crop was spoiled. Whilst 
you were weeping I was working." 

I think the most orderly, methodical, cut-and-dried old 
philosopher in the world puts off till to-morrow, sometimes, 
what he ought to do to-day. He does the things he likes 
to do in preference to those which it is just as much his duty 
to do, but which he dislikes. He knows that in October 
he ought to go into the garden, for instance, and put in the 
bulbs for next spring before it is too late. His wife urges 
him to do it every morning before breakfast, but he gets 
into his study amongst his books, and the bulbs remain 
unplanted, and then all the regrets in the world cannot 
produce the spring glory of crocus, daffodil and hyacinth. 

The trouble is when 44 To-morrow " becomes a habit, when 
we are always putting off, putting off, putting off ; when we 
can never make up our minds to 44 do it now»»; when 44 To¬ 
morrow " is always a better time than to-day. Then we 
are always doing things in a hurry for lack of time, when we 
might easily have accomplished them at the right time. 

I believe in getting the unpleasant things done first. I 
knew a boy who hated French verbs and Euclid, but who 
rather fancied himself at arithmetic and English composi¬ 
tion. Now had he been sensible that boy would have 
tackled the French verbs and Euclid first, while he was 
fresh, and put off the pleasant, enjoyable occupations of 
vulgar fractions and essay writing for the time when he 
was feeling a bit sleepy. But no I He always did the 
things he liked first, and left the things he disliked until last. 
The result was that he remained quite a 44 crack ” at his 
strong subjects and never improved at al in his weak ones. 

The fact is, 44 To-morrow " is not only the cause of a good 
deal of loss, but it is the root of a great deal of unnecessary 
care and trouble. The things we have not done, but which 
we know we ought to have done, keep coming into our 
minds and nearly worry us to death. We know we have 
got to do them sometime; that there will be a to-morrow 
when we cannot put them off any longer. Some people lie 
awake at nights thinking of the things they have put off. 
Surely that is silly. The best way is to do them at once, and 
then the ghost of undone tasks is laid and haunts us no longer. 

What a poor show in the world a 44 To-morrow " nation 
would make I And remember, you and I are units of our 
nation. You remember the story of the conductor who 


stopped the whole band because the piccolo player was not 
doing his duty. The bandsman thought his little piccolo 
would not matter, that the conductor would not notice that 
he was not playing for all he was worth. But the con¬ 
ductor did notice. He knew the music was not complete. 
You and I are part of the great harmony of the nation : we 
must do our duty and do it now. 

Depend upon it, the slow boy who is prompt, who does 
his work at the proper time, will beat the 44 To-morrow " boy 
every time. One boy is apt to say : 44 Oh, I can dash it off 
in a minute. I can learn this lesson while I am going to 
school to-morrow." So he goes off to play while another 
boy is doing his 44 prep." Well, perhaps he will succeed in 
dashing off his lesson sometimes, but it will not always be 
the case, and it will be his loss to the end of his life. 

44 To-morrow " is a good word sometimes. In a sudden 
gust of temper your fist clenches, your eyes flash, and you 
feel a sudden impulse to strike a blow. That is an excellent 
time to say 44 To-morrow." Put off that blow till to¬ 
morrow. Procrastination is the thief of temper as well as 
of time, for I would not give much for the boy who can 
nurse a grudge all night and wake up with it fresh and 
healthy as ever in the morning. That boy ought to be 
banished to a lonely island where he can have his bad 
temper all to himself. 

Ay, but that is the exception which proves the rule. 
Believe me the Old Book, the best guide of life, is right 
when it says 44 Now is the accepted time." It is the only 
time. Yesterday is gone and cannot be recalled. To¬ 
morrow has not arrived and perhaps never will for you and 
me. 

Our Lord pointed the same lesson when he said: 44 Take no 
thought for to-morrow, but let to-morrow take thought for 
the things of itself." That is God’s idea of a perfect life. 
To-day’s work, to-day’s kindnesses, to-day's prayer and 
love faithfully accomplished, and then, indeed, to-morrow 
need give us no anxiety. 

And there is still a deeper lesson. I said just now that 
the Old Book said : 44 Now is the accepted time." Yes. 
But what follows ? 44 Now is the day of salvation." If 

you would build your life strong and splendid and noble 
and enduring, if you would make it a real contribution to 
the advancement and uplifting of the world, the first essen¬ 
tial is that you should seek, and seek now —not to-morrow— 
salvation through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

First things first, boys. Religion never made a coward 
or a mamby-pamby of any boy or man since the world began. 
But it has made countless heroes—men of dauntless 
courage who have stood in the world’s breaches and fought 
back the foes of progress and civilisation and liberty and 
justice. If you would be of that company 44 now is the 
accepted time" to join their ranks. 44 To-morrow" is 
never. 
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A GRAHAMB-WHITE "POPULAR" BIPLANE. 

Mr. Claude Grahame-White, England's Most Famous 
Flying Man, here Explains the Manner in which Avia¬ 
tion Pupils, Many of Them Quite Young, are 
Instructed at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, Middx. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


Airmen Learn 
to Fly. 



A BRISTOL MONOPLANB. 


" T WILL at once say that I am exceedingly pleased 
I to have a chat with the readers of the ‘ B.O.IY as to 

J aviation, and the subject of how aviators are trained, 
because I am continually being asked by boys and 
young men all sorts of questions relating to those topics. 
Without a shadow of doubt, the youth of England take a 
very keen interest in all that relates to the navigation of 
the air, which is certainly as it should be, for, as you know, 
this country is not yet as adequately supplied with aircraft 
as are some others. Britannia will, of course, continue to 
rule the waves, but our future lies 
in the air as well as on the sea. And 
so the more that everybody knows 
about aircraft, and the aviators who 
man them, the better for the entire 
nation." 

The speaker of these words was 
Mr. Claude Grahame-White, himself 
England’s most celebrated airman. I 
had asked him to tell me something 
as to how young aviators are trained 
at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, 
which belongs to the Grahame-White 
Aviation Company, Limited. He had 
promptly replied, promising all partic¬ 
ulars for the “ B.O.P.” and making an 
appointment at his private office, duly 
keeping which, I found Mr. Grahame- 
White’s big motor-car there before 
me, and he himself welcomed me 
with the friendly observations that are 
above recorded. 

Just to furnish my readers with 
a short piece of preliminary biog¬ 
raphy, I may mention that Mr. Claude 
Grahame-White, who is by profession 
an aviator and aeronautical engineer, 
was born on August 21, 1879, and 
was educated at Crondall House 
College and Bedford Grammar School. 

He was the owner of one of the very 
first petrol-driven motor-cars ever run 
in England ; he toured South Africa ; 
came home again, and established a motor engineering 
business in the west-end of London, then went to France 
and started a school of aviation at Pau. In 1910 he 
purchased a Farman biplane, and on it won many 
prizes ; toured America; won the Gordon - Bennett 
trophy, and established works and a school of flying 
at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, all in the same year. 
He is the author of many publications on flying, the most 
important of these, probably, being 44 The Aeroplane : 
Past, Present and Future ” and 44 The Aeroplane in War.” 
It is interesting to note that he confesses to much pleasure 
in writing for boys about airmanship and the heroes of the 
air. His place of residence is in London, and he is a member 
of The Royal Aero, Royal Automobile, Royal London 
Yacht, and Royal Motor Yacht Clubs. 

41 Now I may tell you,” continued Mr. Grahame-White, 
when we had fairly settled down for our chat, ” that our 


pupils at Hendon come to us from all parts of the world ; 
we recently had two from South Africa, and there have been 
several Japanese. The age of most of them is, as I may 
say, usually somewhere round about twenty, but some are 
considerably younger than that, as, for instance, was 
Marcel Desoutter when he qualified to receive his 4 ticket/ 
and he was until his recent serious accident one of the 
best-known and most daring aviators in the country, and 
a pilot who, no matter what the state of the weather, was 
usually the first to ascend. We have, at the moment, 
between thirty and forty pupils who- 
are learning to fly, under the tuition of 
instructors who are themselves all 
qualified pilots and experienced avi¬ 
ators, men who thoroughly understand 
both the theory and the practice of 
their profession, experts alike in the air 
and in the sheds and workshops. 

14 The course of tuition to become a, 
fully-fledged airman, as I may put it, is 
divided into seven sections. These are : 

1. Passenger flights with the in¬ 
structor. 

2. Rolling practice, as it is called, 
and which consists in getting used to 
the controls, and learning to control 
the machine while it is running on the 
ground. 

3. Straight flights ; that is to say, 
flights straight across the Aerodrome 
land, turn round, and return. 

4. Practising left-hand turns by 
making flights round the Aerodrome. 

5. Practising right-hand turns. 

6. Practising figure-of-eight flights. 

7. Brevet. 

44 As regards No. 1, this does not apply 
to most monoplanes, as the machines 
principally used at present take only 
the pilot, so that passenger flights are 
by biplane. In No. 3, the pupil has 
to continue straight flights until the 
instructor considers he has gained 
complete control of the machine, and can also land fairly 
well. Practising right-hand turns. No. 5, is considered to- 
be more difficult for the pupil than doing left-hand turns, 
for the reason that the machine is then turned against 
the propeller. 

4 4 4 The Brevet Test,’ No. 7, which really consists of three 
tests, is as follows : 

(a) Two distance flights, consisting of at least five kilo¬ 
metres (3 miles, 185 yards) each, in a closed circuit, as 
I will explain to you. 

(b) One altitude flight of a minimum height of fifty metres 
(164 feet), but which, if the pupil so chooses, may form part 
of one of the two flights prescribed above. 

44 The course on which the pupil, or candidate, as I will 
by this time call him, accomplishes test a, is marked out 
by two posts, situated not more than 500 metres (547 yards) 
apart. And after each turn round one of the posts, the 
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candidate has to change the direction when going round 
the second post, so that the circuit will consist of an uninter¬ 
rupted series of five figures-of-eight. The distance is reckoned 
as if in a straight line from post to post. The method of 
alighting for each of the flights, is with the motor stopped 
at or before the moment of touching the ground, and the 
aeroplane must come to rest within a distance of fifty metres 
(164 feet) from a point that has been previously indicated by 
the candidate submitting to the test. The landing has to 
be effected under normal conditions, and the officials are 
required to specially report as to this. 

44 For what is known as a Superior Brevet of the Royal 
Aero Club, the tests are more severe, the rules being these : 

(а) An altitude flight of at least 1000 feet rise, which is 
verified by a recording 
barograph, sealed by the 
observers prior to the 
start. 

(б) A glide from a height 
of at least 500 feet above 
the ground to earth, with 
engine completely cut off. 

The landing must be made 
under normal conditions, 
within 100 yards from the 
starting point. This glide 
may, at the candidate's 
option, be the conclusion of 
test a, but tests a and b 
most be accomplished be¬ 
fore test c is attempted. 

(c) A cross-country 
flight, out and back, round 
a point situated at least 
fifty miles from the start. 

The turning point is 
selected by the Royal 
Aero Club, and is not in¬ 
dicated to the candidate 
until one hour before the 
starting time that has 
been selected by him. 

This flight must be com¬ 
pleted within five hours, 
and for it no passenger 
may be carried, whatever 
the type of machine that 
is used. 

44 For all these flights, a 
sealed barograph must be 
carried, which measures 
the height attained by 
recording the variations 
in atmospheric pressure ; 
each flight must be 
vouched for in writing by 
observers appointed by the 
Royal Aero Club, and all 
flights must be made 
between sunrise and one hour before sunset. 

44 Now, here are some very interesting photo¬ 
graphs that I think your readers will be pleased 
to inspect. The first of them shows a class of five pupils, 
one by one, the others looking on, being given a lesson in 
controls. The pupil, you see, is seated actually on the 
aeroplane; the instructor is bending over him. In the 
next picture, the instructor is giving them a lesson on 
the working of the engine of the aeroplane. The other 
photograph is of the erecting shop, with one of the big 
wings of an aeroplane in the foreground, and mechanics 
busy in its completion. 

" Not a few of the young fellows who come to us to learn 
aviation, can already drive a motor-car—are, indeed, expert 
motorists. But it by no means surely follows that they will 
at once be even fairly well at home with an aeroplane. We 
have, however, had hardly any failures at the school; 
nearly all pupils learn to fly within six months, many in 


less than that, and some have become proficient in as short 
a period as two months. One young fellow hired a shed of 
us, bought an aeroplane that had been wrecked, repaired it, 
and taught himself to flv, for, as I may say, a really clever 
aviator has much of the art implanted naturally within him. 
But you may take it that any average boy has enough nerve 
to fit him for learning to fly, and most boys are intelligent 
and mechanically-minded enough to be able to master the 
necessary details as to engine running, wing control, steering, 
and all the rest of it. Naturally enough, the question of 
becoming a highly skilful and fearless pilot is a matter some¬ 
what beyond that, and none can hope to successfully compete 
with the pick of the present-time flying men, if they are 
not thorough in every detail, prudent, painstaking, patient, 

possessed of perfect 
judgment, quick of 
thought and action, 
endowed with that 
caution which leaves 
nothing to chance.and, 
equally important, as 
keenly enthusiastic 
upon aviation as a fas¬ 
cinating sport, as they 
are. 

“ The Aerodrome 
itself, where our pupils 

learn to fly, is a level 

tract of ground, hav¬ 
ing an area of 220 
acres, and is sur¬ 
rounded by delightful 
open country, the 
total distance of one 
circuit of the Aero¬ 


drome being 2500 yards. The flying course is marked 
out by six pylons, and outside it there are some forty 
hangars, or aeroplane sheds, garage, workshops, enclosures 
for the public, grand stand, refreshment pavilions, judges’ 
bo^x, press pavilion, and the offices and w*orks. So, you 
see that our pupils are all the while in the midst of what 
is quite a little community, and, though out in the smiling 
country, are really only six-and-a-half miles from the 
Marble Arch. 

" Our method of racing at the Aerodrome is worth 
explaining to those interested in speed flying. In ail events 
aeroplanes must travel in an anti-clockwise direction, that 
is, having the pylons on their left hand. Any aircraft 
overtaking another aircraft is responsible for keeping clear, 
and may not pass witliin ten metres of it, nor is it allow r ed 
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Descending from a height, with the engine shut off, on a 
Handley Page monoplane. 

to pass on the inside at the same level, or, in other words, 
within five metres above or below. Any competitor driving 
so as to influence another driver’s aircraft in a dangerous 
manner may be disqualified. 

“ Any competitor touching any part of a pylon in the 
course of any event, or passing with any part of his machine 
over the pylon, is not held to have passed it, and he must 
return and pass the pylon in the proper manner. After 
fouling a pylon, a competitor must turn to the left, on the 
infield, to re-pass the fouled pylon. Competitors purposely 
flying over the public enclosures are liable to a fine of £\o, 
or may be disqualified for the rest of the meeting. 

“ The commencement and finish of racing is signalled 
by the firing of three bombs. The start and finish of 
each race is announced to the spectators by megaphone, 
the aviators themselves being started by the dropping of a 
white flag. 

'* Before the start of each race, a black inverted cone is 
hoisted at pylon No. i, opposite the judges’ stand. After 
the start, a black ball is hoisted, in addition to the cone, 
showing that a race is in progress. At the finish of the race, 
the cone is hauled down, leaving the ball to indicate that 
the results of that contest are being announced. 

** Rapid waving of a red flag at the starting line signals 
the aviator to at once descend ; completion of the course by 
each competitor is signalled by waving a flag at the starting 
line. Fouling of a pylon is signalled by the waving of a 
black and white flag by the pylon keepers of the two 
succeeding pylons, and the competitor must then return. 
All other necessary announcements are made by means of a 
megaphone. 

“ That, I think, will give your readers a fair knowledge 
.of how aeroplane racing is conducted, and, no doubt, they 
will wish to know some particulars as to the cost of learning 
to fly. 

“ Well, our fee for a course of tuition on a biplane is ^75, 
•which includes all breakages, and insurance against accidents 
and damage to * third party,’ as in law all other persons are 
called. We have a number of good machines specially 
built for beginners to use, and a quite modern machine for 
Brevet practice and tests. 

" The fee for a course of tuition on a monoplane is /50, 
but the pupil is required to deposit a further £50 against 
breakages, and is liable for damage exceeding that sum. 
For both biplane and monoplane, the fee is £100, and the 


deposit of £50, but in most instances a pupil takes a course 
of tuition on a biplane, and continues to practise until he 
can handle a monoplane. In all cases, the course of tuition 
terminates when the pupil has gained his Brevet, and. 
instruction includes facilities for gaining a knowledge of the 
engines and machines, but not a practical knowledge of the 
construction of machines, or the overhauling of engines. 
That work belongs more properly to the Factory, where we 
have a number of indentured apprentices. 

“ To naval and military officers holding a commission in 
either of His Majesty’s Forces, and to officers of the Terri¬ 
torial Forces or Naval Reserve, the School offers a course of 
tuition at reduced fees. A number of officers of the Royal 
Flying Corps are constantly flying at Hendon, and I might 
mention that Naval Lieutenant Q. Dahlbeck, chief pilot of 
the Swedish Navy ; J. V. Martin, pilot constructor of the 
U.S.A. ; E. F. Driver, the leading South African aviator, 
and W. C. England, chief pilot of Rangoon, India, all 
learned to fly there, as did also Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stocks, 
who enjoys the distinction of being the first lady pilot to 
carry a lady passenger. 

“ Our pupils and staff aviators often talk about the flights 
at Hendon last year of G. Sabelli, for afterwards that 
intrepid airman became aviator to the Bulgarian Army 
during the recent Balkan War, and had some wonderful 
experiences, I believe. Maurice Farman, inventor of the 
biplane that bears his name, they were likewise able to study 
in full flight; also the late S. F. Cody, winner of the military 
trials; Robert Loraine, the actor aviator; T. O. M. 
Sopwith, winner of the Aerial Derby, and, well, at 
least fifty other flying men, including myself, who, you 
will permit me to say, am always delighted if I can in 
any way give a learner a valuable * tip ' or two, for I well 
remember how I myself yearned after such aid when I was 
a novice. 

“ Usually we have at the London Aerodrome quite our 
full complement of pupils, in various stages of proficiency, 
or lack of it, and using some half a dozen machines at once. 



A SPIRAL DESCENT. 

A monoplane coining to earth in a startling manner, frequently 
resorted to bv aviators. 
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But as they learn so quickly, the earlier pupils are soon 
making way for the next comers, and thus we are per¬ 
petually sending forth from Hendon a steady stream of 
proficient airmen. 

" The School opens every week-day at day-break, and 
closes at dusk, but is closed at 2.30 on Saturdays, and all 
day on Sundays. And our pupils are always able to 
ascertain the conditions of the weather, and as to whether 
practice is in progress, by telephoning to the School at any 
time from dawn to dusk. 

“Our aeroplane factory at the London Aerodrome is 
fitted with the newest machinery and plant for the con¬ 


struction of aircraft, and although this side of the business 
is, naturally enough, less known to our ordinary visitors, no 
small amount of money and time has been expended upon 
this branch. With these facilities, we are able to keep 
all our machines in thorough repair, and to maintain a 
veritable fleet of aeroplanes of our own design and manu¬ 
facture. Special machines are being constructed for school 
use, in addition to those already in that section, and a small 
biplane of very simple design has been turned out for the 
amateur, as well as an entirely new type of biplane, compris¬ 
ing all the latest improvements, for naval and military 
purposes/* 





An Exciting “ Fifth.” 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


I OUGHT to remember 

Last Fifth of November 

Till memory fades out and ceases— 
That squib that exploded 
(’Twas heavily loaded). 

And blew my left eyebrow to pieces— 

That home-made sky-rocket 
Which stuck in its socket. 

Until, with a roar, it invaded 
The chest of Herr Hermann. 

Who teaches us German, 

And left him supine and abraded— 

That half-ounce of powder 
Which went off with louder 
Report than a fellow expected. 


Inside my own locker, 

(It came as a shocker 
For which I was sternly “ corrected ”)— 

That " guy ’* that resembled 
Our Head—how I trembled 

To see it his notice obtaining !— 

So much that from “ Caesar '* 

In “ lines ’* I’d no ease or 

Escape for a week—and a caning! 

Ah, yes, I remember 
Last Fifth of November 

Too well, and this year, oh, my brothers, 
I mean to lie ever 
So low, and endeavour 

To leave risky pranks to you others. 
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Career in Rugby 
Football. 


A Chat with EDGAR R. MOBBS (Captain 
of Northampton R. F. Club, and English 
International Three-quarter).’ 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


W HEN a man gets to thirty-two years of age or so 
he has generally had about enough of playing 
Rugby football. For, as most folk will admit 
who know the strain of such a vigorous game, 
Rugby is not a sport like lawn-tennis or even cricket, 
which a man can play more or less well for the main 
part of his life up to the half-century. So, though we 
were all sorry indeed when Edgar 
Mobbs, who has so long been one of 
the leading three-quarters in the 
famous winter sport, announced 
definitely his intention to retire from 
regular participation in it at the close 
of last season, we could not pretend 
to be surprised. For Mr. Mobbs is 
no longer the young lad he was when 
first he played for Bedford Modern 
School in 1891, and nobody knows 
this better than he himself does to¬ 
day. 

Feeling sure that the boys who 
read this magazine would be in¬ 
terested in hearing about the career 
of such a well-known and clever ex¬ 
ponent of Rugby football, I, at 
the special request of the Editor, 
sought out the noted captain of 
Northampton and England’s three- 
quarter, in order to get him to give 
me a few details and hints for the 
benefit of younger players and lovers 
of the game. 

I found Mr. Mobbs busy, as usual, 
at his home in that grand old centre 

of hunting, Market Harborough. There everybody knows 
him, and you have only to ask the porter, the policeman, 
or whomever you may meet, as to where 44 Edgar ” fives, 
in order to be at once courteously and enthusiastically 
directed to the spot. 

“ How are you, Mr. Mobbs ? 99 I inquired warmly, as 
the tall, well-built man shook hands with me heartily, 
and bade me make myself comfortable. 

“ Excellent I '* answered he. . . . Then, after a pause, 
44 So you want me to tell you something about my foot¬ 
balling career, for your magazine ? Well, I don’t know 
whether it will interest you as it has done me. I fear 
it’s very prosaic ! 99 went on the tall figure before me, 
with a laugh. '* Still, if you desire it, I’ll not mind 
doing what I can.” 

44 That’s just what I want! ” I replied. 44 So steam 
ahead right away, will you ? ” 

44 I began my football at Bedford Modem School,” said 
Mr. Mobbs. 44 That was the first public school I was sent 
to, and I must admit that sport there had a far greater 
attraction for me, as a young lad, than had classics or 
mathematics. I began football at Bedford in 1891, and 
played there for the 4 Under 12,* 4 Under 14/ and 



EDGAR R. MOBBS. 


4 Second XV,’ in due course. I did not get into the 
First XV whilst there, for in my last year at Bedford I 
had a bad knee, and was prevented from playing football 
at all for the four following years. This was a serious 
blow to my young hopes and ambitions, as you will 
readily understand.” 

44 And when did you start again, and with what club ? " 
I asked, as the Northampton man 
lolled lazily in his easy chair, and 
looked at me with those rather 
dreamy blue eyes his comrades and 
opponents know so well. 

44 I next joined my village team 
at Olney. Olney is where William 
Cowper and John Newton wrote so 
many famous hymns, as you are 
aware. Well, I joined Olney’s fifteen, 
and took part in a few matches with 
it during the next year or so. Then, 
in 1904, when my football had de¬ 
veloped, and my abilities, whatever 
they might be, had attracted the 
attention of more prominent people 
in the Rugby world, I received an 
invitation—a very strong one too— 
to attach myself regularly to the 
Northampton team. I accepted, and 
have played with that well-known 
fifteen ever since. 

44 Yes, I played three-quarter right 
from my start with this team. I 
acted as captain of Northampton for 
seven years, so that I can claim with 
good reason to know a thing or two, I 
hope, about the difficulties, troubles, and joys of being a 
skipper. And I can assure you that the experiences of 
the skipper of any superior Rugby fifteen are well worth 
having, for such don’t come the way of every player ! You 
need a bit of extra tact, skill, and strength of body and 
mind— 4 the iron hand hidden beneath the velvet glove ’ !— 
if you are to make the business of captaining a famous 
Rugby combination a thorough success. 

44 As well as playing regularly for Northampton for 
some nine or ten years, I have also done similar duty for 
the East Midlands in the County Championship matches. 
Indeed, there have been few games undertaken either by 
the club or the county during the past eight years in which 
I have not taken part, unless I was incapacitated owing 
to lameness or illness.” 

44 What about your appearances as an international, 
Mr. Mobbs ? ” was my next inquiry. 

44 I captained the East Midland team for some years,” 
he went on reflectively. 44 Also I was chosen twice for 
the South of England, in the trial matches to select the 
English fifteen, ere I got a place in the latter. When this 
came about—it was at Blackheath against Wales 
in 1909 that I made my initial appearance on the 
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international field—I felt very proud indeed, as you may 
guess. I would not dare to say that that particular match 
was the most thrilling 1 ever played in, or that it was the 
most satisfactory to me, for such a statement would not 
be the truth. But I can fairly say that it was the proudest 
moment of my football career when I first donned the 
international cap 1 had so often dreamed about in earlier 
days, unless you should except that occasion when I not 
only played for England, but acted as her captain also. 
This last will no doubt be generally accepted as the 4 ultima 
Thule * of any Rugby player's ambitions, and so it may 
he taken as the crowning point of my football life. Yet 
even so I doubt whether I felt actually as proud of it as 
of the occasion just mentioned." 

44 Of course you’ve seen many notable and curious things 
during such a long and striking career in the game ? " 
I suggested, with the hope of drawing out this worthy 
player to recount an interesting reminiscence or two. 

44 Naturally," said the man beside me. " But what 
sort of tale do you want ? " 

" Well, which was your most exciting match ? " said I. 

44 The most thrilling match I ever played in ? " repeated 
he. 44 Yes, I can tell you that, for I've a vivid recollection 
of it still. It was when we beat Australia at Leicester. 
By * we' I mean the 4 Midlands and East Midlands.* 
The season was 1909, and the famous Australian XV 
had not been defeated up to that time by any English 
team. The authorities had tried their best to get together 
a superior fifteen for this particular match, and right from 
the start of the game I saw we were in for a lively time. 
Every moment was full of excitement for both players 
and spectators, I assure you, and when we scored, thus 
getting our heads in front, so to speak, I shall never forget 
the tremendous burst of cheering that welcomed the point. 
It affected us all, I'm sure, and so heartened up 
our 4 Midlands and East Midlands' lot that we went 
at the business harder than ever, and never gave our 
doughty opponents a moment's rest. I can't expect to 
go all through the details of the game for you, but we 
finished up with sixteen points to the Australians* five, 
and so had the great honour of being the first team to 
beat them. And the crowd cheered us, grasped our 
hands, and bumped us so much in its delight at the end 
of the game that I seem yet to feel it as I sit here 1 " 

44 You had a peculiar step in running, as a three-quarter, 
hadn't you, Mr. Mobbs ? " I next inquired. " At least 
vou were generally credited with being able to outwit 
many opponents by that unusual step," I remarked. 

The celebrated captain of the green-and-white brigade 
hailing from Northampton smiled affably. 

“ So they say! " he replied. " You see, I step very 
high when running as a three-quarter, and that big lift 
of the leg somehow appears to disconcert my opponents. 
Perhaps the inimitable Poulton is at present the player 
whose step most resembles my old one in this way, and 
you know how wonderfully he works the oracle with it. 
But, if I may say so with all modesty, I rather fancy it 
was my handing-off power, combined with that high step, 
which upset my rivals most when I got fairly in my stride, 
with the ball under my arm. Handing-off has been rather 
under a cloud amongst prominent English players till 
lately. You have now a glorious exponent of it in Vincent 
Coates, whose success in the last lot of international contests 
should prove how supremely useful the art is. But in 
my heyday few players practised it much, and I was one 
of the few. 

" My chief points as an English three, did you say ? 
Well, I'm hardly the person to state them, am I ? Yet, 
if you will have my own humble opinion, I should say they 
were fast running, dashing through strongly, handing-off 
and being ' a trier ' right to the final blast of the whistle." 



" Your foes always did say you never flagged till that 
last whistle ! " I remarked, recalling how often I myself 
had seen this notable characteristic of Mobbs in evidence 
in important games. 

44 Yes,” he said smilingly , 44 1 think I may claim that. My 
invariable advice to Northampton and the East Midlands, 
as captain, was 4 No game is ever lost till it’s won !' and 
I never missed playing right up to that principle till the 
very close of a match. Such extraordinary things happen 
unexpectedly in Rugby football that it is never safe to 
assume you’ve beaten your enemy because you are two 
goals in front, nor that you've lost because you are two 
goals behind I Not a bit of it l Don’t I recollect how, 
in one game which comes to my mind, our side found 
itself, at half-time, ten points down ? And we were some¬ 
what despondent at this, as we had really expected to 
be quite their equals l But I strongly encouraged the boys 
with the same old maxim, and they took heart and played 
up like good ones. Result—we just managed to pull off 
the game at the end by scoring the winning try in the 
very last minute, after obtaining two goals during the 
second half against our opponents' nil.” 

44 You’ve done a bit of work as an international abroad, 
too, Mr. Mobbs, eh ? ” I asked. 

44 In both France and Austria I have done duty for 
England on the international field," he answered. "And 
here I might mention a funny thing which has always 
happened when I have had to play thus in France.* 
Somehow or other the French had heard of my powers 
as a hander-off, and the report had become current that 
I managed this, when pushing away opponents, by shovirg 
them vigorously with my hand on the top of their heads 1 
Hence the men specially detailed to watch me during any 
French match used invariably to wear a very strong 
kind of skull-cap, as a protection against my attacks 
in that quarter ! This always made me laugh when I saw 
it; but there it was I So you see what rumour can do 
with one’s reputation l " 

44 You'll be sorry indeed to give up active football ? " 
said I later on, after Mr. Mobbs had shown me his many 
treasures, and spoken of his hobbies and recreations. 
44 You’ll hardly find golf or cricket equal to it for thrills 
and real delights, I suppose ? " 

44 Rugby football is still, in my estimation," he said, 
44 the best game for a lad or young man to play. Indeed, 
I regard it as one of the finest games in the world. Think 
what it teaches you I True unselfishness—for no team 
can succeed in the game if its fifteen are selfish players; 
strength of body and mind—for a man must be fit in 
every way if he is to make a name in Rugby; genuine 
love of sport for sport's sake, instead of for money or 
pot-hunting—for Rugby is practically an amateur's 
game right from Land’s End to John o’ Groat's. 

44 To play the game like real English lads; to act the 
man from start to finish; to look beyond the mere 
matter of reward and laurel-wreath—these are the lessons 
of Rugby. As Clifton's great poet, Newbolt, has sung— 
and in conclusion, I can give no grander advice 
to the boys, so please give them this as my final 
word to them: — 

44 To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize 1 
To honour, when you strike him down, 

The foe who comes with fearless eyes! 


To-day, and here, the fight’s begun, 

Of the great fellowship you’re free; 
Henceforth the School and you are one 1 
And what ycu are, the race shall te I " 
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Under the Harrow. 


A Story of School 
Life. 



By JOHN LEA, 

Author of M The Sky Gratae of the 
* Kestrel.* ” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

A TROUBLESOME DEBT. 

T HE charming river Wender shows nowhere to better 
advantage than in that part of its course which is 
marked on the map as a series of little wriggles 

through one comer of B-shire. As a matter 

of fact, the stream in this locality, though full of picturesque 
windings, can yet display some very decent reaches, as 
any boy of Willow Bank School could tell you, and at one 
of these reaches we would beg the reader's company. 

A lofty hill or escarpment, densely clothed with under¬ 
growth, springs from the water's edge and forms the 
left bank. The right is a long low shore line, stretching 
for a mile or more and studded with hawthorn bushes. 
On one of the many little strips of shelving greensward 
formed between these bushes, a man was lounging one 
sultry summer afternoon. His garb was none of the 
tidiest; his face none of the most refined. The short 
pipe in his mouth hung loosely, and was only drawn upon 
at those intervals when he shook off for a moment the 
drowsiness which the warmth of the afternoon induced. 

Mr. Crunch was in his element. As landlord of the 
" Bull," a small wayside house, the roof of which was 
just visible across the meadow stretching from the riverside, 
his duties were not arduous: An industrious wife relieved 
him of all responsibilities, commercial and domestic, 
connected with the " house," while he turned his attention 
to the more important business of an occasional deal 
with his neighbours—not always to their advantage. 
It was a walk in life which suited Mr. Crunch very well 
indeed, since it called for no undue exertion. 

How far his thoughts would have wandered, on the 
present occasion, there is no telling, for an unexpected 
interruption checked their progress. Along the footpath 
which crossed the meadow from the " Bull" a youthful 
bicyclist, more courageous than prudent, made his way. 
The road was a hard one to travel, consisting of a series 
of abrupt hills and hollows, so short in themselves that 
speed was out of the question. The feat, therefore, resolved 
itself into a number of little rushes and checks, every one 
of which threatened to dislodge the rider. 

He, however, manfully stuck to his task and, like a 
skilful pilot in a choppy sea, brought his craft safely to 
harbour. Dropping from the saddle he propped the machine 
against the trunk of a withy-tree and made his way towards 
the recumbent form of the landlord of the " Bull." 

Mr. Crunch was quite conscious of the presence of this 
new arrival, and with a sly wink at the river, formed a 
pretty shrewd guess as to who it was. But he did not 
turn round. 

The bicyclist, a pale-faced, thin-limbed boy of about 
seventeen years old, seemed in no hurry to announce 
himself. Indeed, to judge by appearances, he had 
merely come to look at the river and the beautiful screen 
of woodland rising opposite. 

With both hands thrust into his trousers pockets, he 
turned his gaze up and down the stream ; across the open 
country, and anywhere except upon the form of Mr. 
Crunch, lying almost at his feet. Then he began to whistle, 
as though revelling in the solitude that surrounded him, 
but broke off abruptly to exclaim : 


" Hullo, Mr. Crunch ! I nearly overlooked you. Too 
busy to see me for a minute ? " 

" I've never found yet as it was worth while," came 
the answer. 

" That's frightfully ungrateful of you," cried the boy, 
" and if I didn't know that you said it simply to be nasty 
and not because you think it's true, I would get on my 
bike and ride away, and you should never see me any 
more, Mr. Crunch." 

" How painful that would be, to be sure. It breaks 
my 'eart to think of it." 

And, still without looking round, the man fumbled 
in his pocket for a box of matches, though his pipe still 
smouldered. 

The boy came down the slope of grass and seated himself 
near the crown of Mr. Crunch's head, which was propped 
on that gentleman’s arm. 

A long silence followed, till at last the bicyclist, plucking 
at the grass between his outstretched legs, remarked 
with some energy in his tone: 

" Say what you will and think what you will, I don't 
owe you so much as I might." 

" Not so much as you might, young swell, but a jolly 
sight more than you ought to," was the stem response. 

" Oh, very well, then I will put it this way/* retorted 
the boy, " I don’t owe you so much as I did." 

" What a comfort!-" chuckled Mr. .Crunch. " Fancy 
me not knowing that! " 

" But you do know it, don't you ? " 

The plucking hands ceased to move as the speaker 
turned a pair of inquiring eyes on as much of his companion’s 
face as he could see. 

“ No—I—don't," was the slow reply. And, to make 
it more impressive, the man looked round to exhibit a 
face of stolid ignorance on the point in question. 

" You mean to say—you mean to he there and tell 
me that you’ve forgotten the twenty shillings I paid back 
less than a month ago ? " 

" Twenty bob," said the landlord thoughtfully. " One 
paltry fibbling little quid in how many years ! If I Was a 
scholard I should be able to tell you as that's just about 
what the interest *on the lump sum would be at ten per 
cent." 

"Yes, but you never asked for interest," returned the 
other anxiously. 

" That's 'cos I thought you was a honest gentleman. 
Mister Dring, likely to settle a poor man’s bill in decent 
time. If gratitood don't persuade you to pay interest, 
I shall have to be rude enough to mention it." 

" Nonsense I " said Dring. " You'll have to count the 
twenty shillings as part payment, and the two pounds 
I have brought you to-day as another part." 

The landlord sat up more abruptly than was discreet 
from his cunning point of view, but he had been taken 
by surprise. 

" I dunno as two pounds is any use to me," he said 
sullenly, looking away up the river. " This 'ere matter 
'as been going on long enough to get uninteresting, and 
if I wasn’t such a busy man I should 'a bin up to the 
school-house afore now." 

If he thought that this speech would disconcert his 
companion he was in error. Dring regarded the top of 
his head with a set smile far removed from amiability. 
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" That would have been awfully jolly of you," he said. 
“ But there is one thing against it. Delighted as I always 
am to see you, a call at the school-house would put an 
end for good and all to my chances of settling your debt. 
The camera did not turn out as useful as I hoped it would, 
and the man who sold you the fishing-rod must have 
been deceived as to its real value. But these are my 
disappointments, not yours. I am going to get you to 
give me a receipt for ail I have paid off so far." 

“ Oh indeed ! " sniffed Mr. Crunch. " It would take a 
cleverer man than you to get a receipt out o' me." 

“ How's that ? " asked Dring. 

" 'Cos nobody never didn’t teach me how to write one." 

" Well, I’m sure Mrs. Crunch would oblige us," returned 
the boy, *' and if you are walking back to the ‘ Bull * 
we will go together and get the matter settled at once." 

" I dunno as I care about botherin' just now," growled 
Crunch. " Supposing you hand over the two quid, and 
the receipt can follow another day ? " 

" It’s a good job you said * supposing,' " cried Dring with 
a laugh full of bitterness, " but you see, Mr. Crunch, it is 
some time now since you spoiled my reputation for simplicity. 
No, no. I've been under the harrow long enough," he 
went on, a touch of determination in his voice which was 
by no means lost on his listener, " and my mind is made 
up on more than one point concerning the money I owe 
you. It is going to be paid, and for every instalment 
I will have a properly signed acknowledgment." 

" So you shall, sir," said the other, " there ain’t no 
cause to flurry yourself. You an’ me have been good 
friends for a mortal time, Mister Dring, and I ain’t goin’ 
to let us quarrel over a paltry matter o' money." 

He rolled himself to his feet in a 
leisurely way and stood for a moment 
gaping and stretching. 

" Merely a little joke o* mine about 
that receipt," he went on amiably. 

" Come along, my business man, and 
we’ll square matters with the missus 
on the nail." 

And so they did. Dring handed over 
the two pounds, for which Mrs. Crunch 
obligingly gave him a receipt, but 
while the boy was folding it into his 
pocket-book, the landlord ventured on 
a request of his own. 

“ Not as I wish to be strict in such 
matters," said he, " 'cos I'm a easy¬ 
going cove, but there is a saying. 

Mister Dring, that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. 

Consequ^w/ly, might I make as bold as 
to ask you to write out with your own 
hand a little note to this 'ere effect: 

* I promise to pay the 'older of this 
'ere on presentation of the same, the 
sum of £4. 10. 0/ that bein' the balance 
as is now due to me. I won’t ask 
you to fix no date, 'cos I know how 
you young fellers is often put to it for 
ready cash, wot with your clubs, and 
tuck shops, and other outlays." 

" Oh, certainly," said Dring, think¬ 
ing of the promissory note, " it is only 
fair. Give me a piece of paper." 

All necessary materials being sup¬ 
plied, Dring wrote and signed the 
required document and handed it to 
Mrs. Crunch to read. 

Mr. Crunch having nodded approval 
to each word the little transaction was 
deemed to have reached a satisfactory 
conclusion, and a moment later Dring 
was riding back to Willow Bank, 
pleased with the idea that he had 
taken decided steps towards the settle¬ 
ment of the most troublesome bill he 
had ever incurred. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN THE TOILS. 


A s 


S the reader will have gathered from sundry remark' 
let fall by the worthy Mr. Crunch, Dring's obliga 
tion to him was one of long standing. The stoiy 
was by no means an uncommon one. 

Wilmot Dring had come to Willow Bank School foui 
years before our narrative opens, a simple-minded, ingenuous 
boy with unbounded confidence in everyone he met. 
It did not take a very shrewd observer to detect this amiable 
characteristic, and he had scarcely been at the school 
twelve months before the landlord of the " Bull " had 
an opportunity of turning it in a small way to his own 
advantage. 

One day while out for a solitary ramble, Wilmot (who 
was at all times given to solitary rambles) encountered 
on the river bank an equally solitary fisherman. Though 
the angler was clearly a man who might have been described 
by even a superficial observer as " poor, but not respect¬ 
able," the undiscriminating schoolboy saw no reason why 
he should not embark upon a little friendly gossip. 

" Any sport ? " said he. 

" No ‘sport,’ " was the cheerful answer. 

" Isn’t this a good river for fish ? " asked Dring. 

" The very best in the whole world, sonny," said the 
other. " As a rule you’ve only got to say ‘ come up and 


"The top rod 
promptly snapped 
under the strain." 


"The landlord sat up more abruptly than 
was discreet from his cunning point of 
view. ... ‘I dunno as two pounds is 
any use to me/ he said sullenly." (See page 24.) 
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catch on/ and a couple of trout will lay ’old o’ the same 
'ook.” 

Dring sat down on the grass. 

” I mind the time/* went on the angler, "—But beg 
pardon I P’raps you ain't got the time for to listen.” 

” Plenty, thank you,” said Dring. ” Go on.” 

” I mind the time when a gentleman come here o' purpose 
to fish—'old 'ard, he’s 'ooked ! Hand us that there net, 
young sport! ” 

Dring, all eagerness, snatched up the landing net, and 
was next moment assisting in bringing to bank a floundering 
trout, which, if not of record size, was a decent capture. 

” What did I tell you ? ” cried the fisherman. ” As 
sure as a gun he heard me say * 'ook on ! ' ” 

The prize disposed of, the narrative was resumed. 

” Well, as I was a tellin’ you, this 'ere gentleman come 
o' purpose to fish in the Wender, but he got that disgusted 
with the ease of 'ookin' that he just wouldn't stand it. 
Says he : ‘ Who wants to fish when every cast is a catch ? ' ” 

” Well, I expect it is a bit annoying,” said Dring, who 
really knew nothing of the matter. 

” It don’t take two eyes to see as you're a judge,” said 
the angler flatteringly. ” The way as you 'andled that 
net was a sheer knock-out. But you are new to these 
parts. Eh ? ” 

” I've been at Willow Bank School a couple of tferms,” 
said Dring, pleased to think that he had shown skill in an 
art of which he was, until then, entirely ignorant. 

” Fine school,” ejaculated his companion. ” Nothing 
but gentlemen's sons go there, and some on ’em 'a been 
decent to me.” 

” Oh, do you know any there now ? '* broke in the boy. 

” No. My friends have come to the end of their time, 
and shifted up to Hoxford,” said the angler, moving a 
few yards along the bank. ” Up to Hoxford; but a 
particular kind chum o' mine was Mister Kitely. They 
do say as a young brother of his hangs out at Willow Bank 
now. But I fancy he's no class. Leastways, the one as 
is gone was my chum, and on account of him I feel a 
interest in Willow Bank boys. If you'd ever 'a spoke to 
him of Walter Crunch, landlord o' the * Bull' Hotel, 
Thornbury Road, he'd 'a known at once as you were 
alluding to me.” 

As it was difficult to cap these remarks with-a natural 
rejoinder, however friendly they might make one feel, 
Dring hugged his knees on the grassy bank and said nothing. 

” I suppose now,” went on Mr. Crunch, as though 
tacking off on a new thought, ” you had no end o’ rod 
practice at 'ome in your governor's private preserves ? '* 

Wilmot could scarce suppress a gasp. 

” Me ? ” he cried. ” Never. For one thing, my 
governor is in India, and for another, I live in London with 
mother when I’m not at Willow Bank.” 

” Then I suppose folks as live in London,” rejoined his 
companion innocently, ” don't do much fishing in the 
Thames.” 

” Oh dear no,” laughed Dring. ” What a funny idea. 
Fancy throwing a fly from the Victoria Embankment! ” 

” Well, you see, young sir,” said the other pathetically, 
” the likes o* me don't get much chance o' seein' the great 
city.” 

“ Of course not,” said Dring apologetically. ” Excuse 
me for laughing.” 

” No offence, no offence. But if so be as you say, where 
did you pick up your fine notion o' the art ? ” 

” Nowhere,” was the laughing response. ” I never 
handled a rod in my life.” 

” Then you shall do so right now, sir.” 

With a seemingly generous impulse the man came 
towards him. 

” Take 'old. It’s as good a rod as was ever touched, 
but it's safe in hands like youm.” 

For a moment the boy hesitated. Then he found him¬ 
self grasping the rod a few inches above the reel and feeling 
uncommonly awkward. He had never realised that this 
was a wand requiring very special management. It looked 
so simple under the control of the other. 


” What am I to do ? ” said he helplessly. " Am I 
holding it right ? ” 

” As to the manner bom, young sir. You've got the 
knack Ai,” was the reassuring reply. 

Dring at once began whipping the stream with a boldness 
which supported Pope's assertion that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. 

Mr. Crunch looked on with nods and smiles of admiration, 
even breaking out at one point into a little hand-clapping. 

” Upon my word,” said he, ” such skill as that deserves 
a backing. What should you say to accepting this 'ere 
rod as your very own ? ” 

Dring chuckled as one who would say, ” Preposterous ! ” 

” You're very kind,” said he aloud. ” But I couldn't 
possibly afford it.” 

” Payment ain't necessary,” said the generous one. " I 
had the rod off of a special friend, and mortal cheap. He 
let me 'ave it for a fiddlin' three pounds, ten shillings, and 
I’ll be proud if you’ll take it, sir.” 

Dring handed it back with an embarrassed smile, but 
Mr. Crunch pushed it from him. 

” I'm serious,” he said, ” I should like you to 'ave it; 
an' if some day years and years 'ence you be so flush o' 
the needful as to stand me a glass, just by way o' good 
feelin', we shall be more than quits.” 

” But why should you give it me ? ” asked Wilmot. 

” Well, to tell you the truth, I ain’t really got no use 
for it myself,” replied Mr. Crunch, ” and it’s always a 
downright pleasure to do a friendly kindness to a young 
gent from Willow Bank.” 

Detecting a slight hesitation in his companion he hurried 
on persuasively : 

” Now let's slip it apart and then you carry it 'ome, 
and we'll say no more about payment, leastways not until 
you feel a rampageous wish to tip me a tanner or so.” 

And Dring gave in. With more than one rebellious 
wriggle of his conscience as he tried to quiet it, he carried 
the rod back to Willow Bank, and quickly concealed it 
among his own belongings where it lay undisturbed for 
several days. When at last he screwed up courage to show 
it to a friend he did so with no small embarrassment. 
The friend’s opinion concerning its value varied considerably 
from that of Mr. Crunch, and Dring restored the treasure 
to its place of concealment, more inclined to credit the 
donor than the critic, for the critic was probably influenced 
by envy. 

On the very next half-holiday, however, he stole away 
from his companions and went a-fishing. Disaster quickly 
cast its shadow on his way, for he had scarcely run out 
the reel when the suspended hook caught in the twig of 
a hawthorn bush at the river side, and instead of carefully 
releasing it Wilmot gave a tug. The top rod promptly 
snapped under the strain. 

" Fancy that! ” said Dring. ” I hardly pulled at all/' 

A careful examination of the damage convinced him 
that it was an old break given way again, and Mr. Crunch 
had evidently been done by the man who charged him 
three pounds ten shillings. 

As chance would have it, he had an opportunity that 
very afternoon of letting Mr. Crunch into the secret; for 
Mr. Crunch happened to be strolling along the river side 
when Dring, having ” unshipped ” the rod and housed it 
in its canvas case, was shifting his ground in search of other 
entertainment. 

” Bad luck ! bad luck I ” said the landlord of the ” Bull " 
when he heard the story. “ But there ain't no manner of 
doubt that the damage is new.” 

Dring could see that to dispute the point would be idle, 
but Crunch’s next remark came as a shock. 

” Glad I happened on you this afternoon,” he said, 
” because unfortunately the chap who sold me the rod 
has run mortal short of cash and has sent a note round 
to the ' Bull * to know if I can oblige him by settling up." 

” But I thought you told me that you paid him three 
pounds ten shillings for it ? ” said Dring. 

” No, sonny. I said that was his price; and a jolly 
low price too, particularly as I know he's a poor man. 
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Under the * circs/ sir, I suppose you couldn’t manage a 
mere trifle on account ? I wouldn't say anything about 
it, but I'm short myself, and never expected to be asked 
for any/* 

Dring’s face grew solemn. " I'm af r aid I can't/* he 
stammered. " But your friend can have back the rod and 
welcome/' 

Crunch stared and smiled with amazement and sympathy 
combined. 

“ I’m afraid that ain’t what he wants,* he said, 
“ particularly now as you’ve gone and broke it. But 
cheer up,"—noting the dismay on the boy’s face grow 
greater—" 1*11 manage to keep him quiet somehow. Don't 
you worry ; only I thought I’d tell you in case by and by 
you could help me 
with a few shillings 
towards the total.’* 

And so Dring’s 
financial troubles 
began. Day after 
day and week after 
week, the landlord 
of the " Bull '* 
with his unsatisfied 
demands occupied 
a larger space in 
the boy’s thoughts, 
while behind his 
unengaging figure 
loomed still larger, 
like the Spectre of 
the Brocken, the 
shadow of his 
“ friend." This 
mysterious indivi¬ 
dual cast quite a 
spell upon Dring ; 
for while visiting 
the neighbouring 
town of Warches- 
ter, he would catch 
himself wondering 
if this or that 
passer-by could be 
the original owner 
of the fishing-rod. 

It was a possibility 
that suggested in 
an incoherent way 
the desirability of 
shunning the prin¬ 
cipal streets, lest 
chance should bring 
him into contact 
with the bite noire ; 
and it was this re¬ 
striction which, as 
he grew older, made 
him restive. 

Before many 
months had flown 
the indebtedness to 
Crunch was in¬ 
creased by the 
“ gift " of a camera. Dring fought against the accept¬ 
ance of this till he saw that refusal would lead to measures 
being taken for the recovery of the previous debt. The 
camera was that " mortal ** cheap that no one in his 
senses would reject such a bargain, so, as Mr. Crunch had 
no need whatever of the money, the gift was accepted, 
and another four pounds were added to the value of the rod. 

Wilmot kept the trouble to himself, resolving bravely 
that come what might he would do his best, by saving 
every penny of his pocket money, to pay off the debt 
without allowing his mother to be worried by a knowledge 
of his foolishness. We have seen how far he had succeeded 
in this up to the time that our story opens. 


CHAPTER III. 

DRING PAYS HIS SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ The secretary of the clubs, David Llewelyn, will be 
in study No. 36 from 3 o’clock to 4.30 this afternoon, 
Wednesday, 19 June, for the receipt of quarterly sub¬ 
scriptions in arrear. It is requested that those who can, 
will hand over their liabilities at once, as all outstanding 
payments mnst be received before the 26th. Failure to 
settle to-day will cancel membership. 

“ (Signed) David Llewelyn.” 

This announcement, exposed in a conspicuous place on 

the Willow Bank 
notice board, was 
read with various 
sentiments by 
" those whom it 
most concerned,” 
and as there were 
a considerable 
number, among the 
juniors at any rate, 
who were in the 
habit of postponing 
payment till the 
last possible mo¬ 
ment, David stood 
the chance of hav¬ 
ing quite a busy 
afternoon. 

On Dring’s re¬ 
turn from the visit 
to Mr. Crunch, 
described in our 
first chapter, this 
notice and appeal 
was the first thing 
that caught his eye. 
He paused in pass¬ 
ing and read it 
over the heads of 
the group of small 
boys whose one 
idea in perusing it 
was to see if no 
further delay was 
possible; but 
David Llewelyn, 
they knew, was not 
the secretary to 
extend leniency be¬ 
yond a stated 
period. 

" Going to stump 
up at last ? ” 

Dring turned his 
head at the words 
to meet the smiling 
glance of a boy 
leaning against the 
wall at the farther 
side of the corri¬ 
dor ; and as their eyes met, Wilmot’s face grew dark. 
The speaker was in the act of pulling on a pair of kid 
gloves, while under one arm, held closely against his 
side, was tucked a little fancy walking-stick. 

" You know what it will mean if you don't stump up,” 
he went on, with mock playfulness; " and if you’ve 

managed to scrape it together, why not pay ? It’s mean 
to lag back with the kiddies." 

But if he hoped, by speaking thus, to rouse the other 
into an exhibition of anger, he was disappointed, for Dring 
turned back to the notice without a word. 

Between these two there had been a long-standing feud. 
Arthur Kitely, the dandy of Willow Bank, though tolerated 


11 While speaking he fumbled with an ornament on his watch-chain, and the 
next moment had detached a half-sovereign which hung there/* (See page 28.) 
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by many, could not be said to be a popular member of 
the community, but by Dring he was actively disliked. 
The antagonism had openly shown itself when Wilmot 
one day detected Kitely in an act of unmistakable cheating, 
called for a public denunciation, and expressed his opinion 
of Kitely's character in no measured terms. His appeal, 
however, was hopeless. He could offer no evidence beyond 
mere assertion, and Kitely scored on the not proven 
principle. 

From that day henceforth he had his knife in Dring, 
and lost no opportunity of stealing petty revenge—tactics 
that the falsely accused very seldom adopt. Perhaps 
his delight in persecuting his enemy was stimulated by the 
silent contempt which that enemy showed ; for our friend 
Wilmot refused to be goaded by the most insulting taunts 
into anything more retributive than black looks. 

On the present occasion he stood before the notice board 
much longer than was necessary for its perusal, because he 
was determined not to pass on until Kitely had taken his 
leave. Fortunately the latter had a very special 
appointment to keep " in town " (Kitely's appointments 
in town consisted mainly of a stately stroll down the 
High Street of Warchester, on the outskirts of which stood 
Willow Bank School), so, having worked on his gloves 
to his entire satisfaction and dusted each shoe with a flick 
of his handkerchief, he sauntered away down the corridor, 
throwing back a— 

" Ta, ta I old chum ! Do your best to keep out of 
debt." 

Dring glanced at his watch. It was ten minutes to four. 
Without another thought for the dandy he hurried away 
to study No. 36 and found secretary Llewelyn in readiness 
to receive him. 

" I'm awfully sorry, " said Dring, " to be so long behind¬ 
hand, but I've been hoping-" 

“ Better late than never," broke in Llewelyn, holding 
out one hand, while with the other he turned over the 
pages of a register to find Dring’s name. 

" But I've been hoping," continued his visitor, " to 
arrange matters so as to avoid parting with a coin that 
I wanted to keep." 

While speaking he fumbled with an ornament on his 
watch-chain, and the next moment had detached a half- 
sovereign which hung there. 

" Oh, but my good fellow," said the secretary, 
withdrawing his outstretched hand, " I don't want to take 
that! " 

Dring's face flushed. There was something in the 
tone .half contemptuous, half scolding, and it chilled him. 

" Isn't it good enough ? " said he. " I don't want to be 
struck out of the clubs, and there's no reason why I should 
be while I can pay the subscription." 

" Hand it over," said Llewelyn coldly. " I could have 
written you down paid and made myself responsible till 
you were able to settle," he went on, no less coldly, " but 
there’s nothing like independence." 

Dring laid the half-sovereign on the table without a word. 
He had had enough of debts being held over till he could 
settle them, and the secretary's remark, " There’s nothing 
like independence," appealed to him very strongly at that 
moment. 

*' Let's see, that’ll be five shillings change," said Llewelyn, 
taking up the gold piece. " There you are. Thanks and 
farewell." 

Dring pocketed the two half-crowns, but hesitated. 
He had not realised till the transaction was complete that 


the trinket was gone. It had been the gift of his mother, 
and besides being specially marked, bore the date of his 
birth year. Suppose she ever learned that he had parted 
with it, and merely for the object of settling such a paltry 
obligation. 

" I say," he cried nervously, " are you likely to keep this 
money by you for long ? " 

" Till next Wednesday," replied Llewelyn. " I then 
hand it over to the Treasurer at the general meeting." 

" That is this day week." 

" Exactly." 

" Then, if on that day or before I brought you ten 
shillings, you would let me have my half-sovereign back ? " 

" Willingly," replied Llewelyn. " Meanwhile it will 
repose tucked away in the back of this drawer with the 
rest of the exchequer, and though not under lock and key, 
is, you may rest assured, quite reasonably safe. I shall 
not have occasion to touch it myself till Wednesday." 

" Thanks," said Dring. " I will do my best between now 
and next Wednesday." 

" You needn't trouble so far as I am concerned," were 
the secretary’s farewell words. 

But Dring did do his best. The absence of the charm on 
his watch-chain became hourly more conspicuous to him, 
and he had not left study 36 many hours before a definite 
line of action was mapped out. A sacrifice should be 
made, the results of which would get back his promissory 
note as well as his mother’s gift, and leave him the poorer 
by a good bicycle, but rich in the freedom from all debt. 
Then, if the machine failed to realise more than enough, 
he would start life again with an empty pocket. 

In pursuance of this plan he set out on the following 
Saturday afternoon for Thombury, a thriving market 
town some eight miles from Warchester, and here, at the 
largest cycle merchants in the district, he drove a bargain. 
The bicycle changed hands for £5, and Dring was handed 
a Bank of England note for that amount. He would have 
preferred gold, but it was not a matter to haggle over, 
so having signed the receipt he withdrew. 

" Now for Mr. Crunch," he soliloquised almost gleefully. 
" Why ever didn't I work this before ? " 

Dring reached the " Bull " after a long tramp, rendered 
more weary by a drizzling rain which began to fall soon 
after leaving Thombury. However, what did he care 
for rain ? In a few minutes now he would have discharged 
his debt, secured the return of the promissory note, and 
ten shillings change which he could hand over to Llewelyn 
in place of the precious half-sovereign. 

Buoyed up by these pleasant thoughts he asked if 
Mr. Crunch could spare him a few minutes. 

" What ho, my worthy! " cried the generous man, 
lounging out of his wife’s cosy kitchen, " yon must have 
hankered after my company pretty smartish to face this 
weather." 

" I want to settle that note I gave you last Wednesday,’’ 
said Dring. "Will you please let me have it ? " 

" Never more delighted in my life, I’m sure," replied 
Crunch, looking, however, the reverse of pleased; " but 
the fact is, I can’t." 

He thrust both hands into his trousers pockets and, 
spreading his feet apart, treated his visitor to a jocose 
stare, as if to say, " What do you think of that 
now ? " 

" You can't ? " echoed Dring, his face flushing with 
disappointment and annoyance. " Why not ? " 

" Because, my dear young pal, I've sold it." 


(To be continued.) 
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ERE is fear in the city; the widows are weeping 
The loss of their men whom the Tuscans have slain ; 
The guard on the ramparts their vigil are keeping 
Lest the foe who surround them the citadel gain. 


The youth of the city for freedom is fretting, 

The Senate's decree is that none leave the gate; 
Their army for battle the Tuscans are setting, 

The Romans in silence their onslaught await. 




Then came to the Consuls a youth of proud bearing, 
Patrician and noble of Mucian clan, 

And cheered with his words those whose hearts were despairing : 
" Let me now leave the city, for save it I can 1 " 

Thus answered the Consul : “ We seek not to stay thee; 

We know that thou lovest thy city and state. 

We ask not thy plan—tell us nothing, we pray thee, 

The great Gods protect thee. Go forth from the gate ! '* 

In the camp of the Tuscans the soldiers on duty 
Stand round a wide dais where seated are two, 

Who give to each soldier his share of the booty. 

His payment for service, to each as is due. 

Unnoticed, the Roman the foe's camp has entered, 

Alone, unattended, at risk of his life; 

And now on his victim his thoughts are all centred, 

In haste he springs forward—on high gleams his knife. 

Alas for his hopes ! By good fortune forsaken, 

No king, but a captain, by him has been slain 1 

The guards are upon him—his weapon is taken, 

Ere ever his hand can descend once again. 

The king in his anger his order hath given : 

“ Bring fire and bring wood. Bind him fast to the stake 

From my servant who lies here the life he has riven; 

In pain and in torment his life we will take." 

Then Mucius answered : "A Roman fears never 
The pain and the torment which foes may devise; 

His soul is made strong by one thought rising ever. 

The good of our country before all we prize 1 " 

So speaking he turned to a brazier hard by him, 

And thrust his right hand in the midst of the flame. 

With his face to the king, as though still to defy him, 
f Quoth he, " Well thou knowest to slay thee I came." 

The sweat on his brow and his face ever paling, 

Alone tell of agony borne for his land ; 

Yet he speaks with a voice that is clear and unfailing, 

" Right gladly I give thee, O King, my right hand. 

" And ere thou doit slay me I bid thee take warning, 

It is not alone that I come on this quest ; 

Three hundred such others took oath but this morning, 

If I fail, to avenge me and give our land rest." 

That night to the city the Tuscans ascended, 

Amid them strode Mucius free and unbound ; 

A treaty they offer; the war it is ended ; 

The tale of his daring is quickly passed round. 

To welcome the hero the people are banded, 

That this tale in the future all Romans may know; 

The proud name of Scaevola, or " The Left-handed," 

On him and his heirs they for ever bestow. 
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The Treasures of the 


Great Schools. 



Valuable Pictures, Plate, Books, Manuscripts and 
other much-prized possessions, to be viewed at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, Christ's Hospital, West¬ 
minster, Haileybury, Shrewsbury, and Glenalmond. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B. A. 
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THE 


E ACH of our great public schools has its own peculiar 
treasures, which are highly prized and jealously 
guarded, either on account of their intrinsic worth, 
of the circumstances under 
which they were acquired, or of the 
particular interest attaching to them in 
connection with that individual school. 

We purpose in this short account to give 
a few details of some of the principal 
treasures thus religiously kept and 
guarded by the big schools of our land. 

We must of necessity start with 
Eton. Here two very valuable ob¬ 
jects may be singled out for the pur¬ 
poses of this account. The first is the 
beautiful picture of “ Sir Galahad/’ 
which stands so prominently on the 
wall in the chapel. It was painted 
by the famous artist, Mr. G. F. Watts, 

R.A., and has much of the mystic 
meaning that that splendid worker 
always put into his favourite pictures. 

This one was a great favourite of his, 
and he made a present of it to Eton 
College many years ago. His idea was 
that it should illustrate the “ Stainless 
Knight,” as portrayed by Chaucer in 
the Prologue to the “ Canterbury 
Tales ” under the disguise of the 
Squire, and further exemplified by 
Tennyson in the purity and lovablc- 
ness, as well as in the devotion to duty and courage, of him 
who went out to seek the Holy Grail. Hence, this beautiful 
work of art, unique for the purpose and intention of its giver, 
who meant it to 
serve as an incite, 
ment and spur to 
Etonians to aim 
at the highest and 
best all through 
their lives, is a 
treasure indeed, 
and one that the 
greatest school in 
England to - day 
would not part 
with at any price. 

An oth er of 
Eton's treasures 
is the magnificent 
piece of tapestry 
which was pre. 
sented to the 
school by the late 
William Morris, 
h aving been 
worked by his own hands at the famous Kelmscott work¬ 
shop. This beautiful specimen of English art and handi¬ 
craft shows ” The Adoration of the Magi,” and is one of 
the triumphs of its kind. Like Eton’s other treasure just 


ETON’S RARE TREASURE OF PLATE 


described, this also, of course, is placed in the charming 
chapel that is one of the glories of the school by the Thames 
at Windsor, and it n ver lails to attract the attention and 
deep admiration of visitors. 

We purpose passing by portraits oi 
masters in oils, old and rare furniture 
and ancient carvings, in this article, 
unless the school is specially celebrated 
for them in a way that no other 
similar institution is, which will ex¬ 
plain why we say nothing about some 
of the books in the Eton and other 
libraries. Mention must be made r 
however, of the fine collection of silver 
plate, including cups, salvers and 
tankards, which have been presented 
to Eton College by former masters 
and collegians during the past three 
hundred years. 

Charterhouse School sets immense 
store on two objects that are almost 
sacred to many other people besides 
Carthusians, young and old. The first 
of these treasures is the veritable bed 
on which William Makepeace Thacke¬ 
ray died, and which is now kept at the 
school in ” Gownboys,” where it forms 
the resting-place of the chief of the 
monitors there every night, as it has 
done for so many long years. 

Another of the principal treasures 
at the Godaiming school is also connected with Thackeray, 
being no less than the original manuscript of ” The New- 
comes.” This priceless work reposes in a case in the library. 

where it remains 
open at the world * 
famous passage 
that describes how 
“the finest gen¬ 
tleman ever por¬ 
trayed in fiction, 
sir,” went to his 
final account with 
his Maker, just as 
his lips answered 
for the last time 
the well - known 
call of his boyhood 
days at his beloved 
old school, the im¬ 
mortal “ Adsum! ” 
One cannot 
wonder that to- 
Char terhous e 
these treasures are 
indeed sacred, for 
the school owes no small debt to him who made its name 
known far and wide wherever the English language is 
spoken through his wonderful character-drawing of Colonel 
Thomas Newcome. 


GRACE” PULPIT AT CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL. HORSHAM. 
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There are few of our great schools 
that have a finer set of paintings than 
Rugby has. but most of them are 
portraits of former masters, so we pass 
these by. But we cannot omit men¬ 
tion of one of Rugby's greatest 
glories, namely its magnificent stained- 
glass windows. These are in many 
cases memorials of past masters, bene¬ 
factors and scholars. Other great 
schools have all something similar, 
but none of them have such treasures 
of this particular kind as Rugby can 
boast. Still these windows, glorious 
as they are. scarcely come within the 
precise category of this article, so we 
will pass along to speak of other unique 
treasures of which the old school of 
Arnold, Temple, and Hughes is very 
proud. 

In its museum Rugby has an old, 
battered article that few people would 
think worth while picking up if they 
saw it in the street. Yet this is truly 
a treasure indeed for such a classical 
seat of learning to possess. It is no 
less than a helmet of one of the ever- 
lmmortal 44 Ten Thousand,’* of whom 
every schoolboy has read time after 



A CABINET MINISTERS GIFT TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

This beautiful set of Communion Plate, which belonged to the old College nearly a century ago, ’ 
was presented to Haileybury by Loro Morley. 
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ONB OF SHREWSBURY’S TREASURES. 

A notable " Letter" by Sir Henry Sidney: believed to be a unique copy of 
this book. 


time. (“ Yes,” puts in Wilson junior, 44 a great deal too 
often at our place, goodness knows, in the Anabasis 
of old Xenophon, that no fellow can understand with¬ 
out the help of the great and only 4 Giles ’ 1 ”) 

This helmet was pulled up by fishermen in 1884, at 
the junction of the Sert and Tigris, and was at first 
taken to be an ancient copper kettle. Hence, Mr. Oakley 
bought it for the ridiculous sum of one shilling, and 
gave it as a present to Mr. Bloxam. That gentleman, 
to whom all Rugbeians are so much indebted for his 
benefactions and goodness to their school, in his turn 
presented it to the museum. The value and importance 
of this notable ” find ” had meanwhile been ascertained, 
and competent authorities had proved what the 44 old 
copper-kettle ” really was ! Since then one may be sure 
that Rugby has taken more than ordinary care of this 
great find. 

Rugby has another well-known treasure in the shape 
of a magnificent banner which was given to it by an 
American gentleman from Connecticut as a present, on 
account of the delight with which he had read the world- 
famous story by Thomas Hughes about the great school. 
This banner is of crimson velvet, is embroidered with the 
arms and motto of the school in the most attractive 
style, and is kept in the museum ready for use on all 
such striking occasions as speech-days, etc. It is 
valued by the school not only for its intrinsic worth, 
which is much, but still more as a tribute to the renown 
of Rugby, and of its influence in places where one would 
scarcely expect to find such greatly in evidence. 

The treasure that Westminster School prizes most is 
doubtless the silver cup which was given to her by 
Warren Hastings. The giver states in his offer of it 
that it is the joint gift of himself, Impey, and other old 
school-fellows in the Indian Service, who are all full of 
affection for their old school, and desire to send this 
cup as a token of such affection. The date of the 
presentation of the silver cup is generally given at 
Westminster as 1777, but, curiously enough, this date is 
quite wrong, and should be 1782 or 1783. 

The cup itself is adorned with elephants, whose trunks 
make the handles, and it bears an appropriate inscrip¬ 
tion, together with the names of the twenty-two men 
who joined in presenting it. The famous cup is always 
used at Election dinner and at Election breakfast at 
the school, though it seems strange that many West¬ 
minsters have but little knowledge of it. Even the name 
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it goes by does not reveal anything about the men who 
presented it, or the circumstances under which it was 
acquired, for to all Westminsters it has been known for 
long decades as the “ Elephant Cup.” 

There is one notable school whose magnificent pic¬ 
tures are truly its greatest treasures of the kind, and 
they are so much superior to what any other school at all 
can show that they must be considered here and de¬ 
scribed as its proudest possessions in this way. We refer 
to the wonderful array of pictures belonging to Christ's 
Hospital. 

The great dining-room at West Horsham, wherein the 
more than nine hundred boys and masters are all dined 
at one and the same time, derives much of its magni¬ 
ficence and glory from the splendid collection of oil- 
paintings on its walls. Immense as is this apartment, 


serious damage occurring during transit. To-day it covers 
practically the entire length of the dining-hall on the side 
that borders the kitchens ; and when one imagines the size 
of a hall that has to dine nine hundred people at once, one 
can estimate somewhat the uniqueness of this magnificent 
work of art. 

But this is only one out of a multitude of similar picture 
treasures at Christ’s Hospital. Indeed, their number is so 
great, and their intrinsic worth so valuable, that many of 
them have had to be left at the offices of the Hospital in 
Aldersgate Street, London, to adorn the many splendid 
apartments there. Yet one could well spend a whole after¬ 
noon gazing upon the beauties of the pictures that the new 
Hospital contains within its dining-room and other apart¬ 
ments, all treasures of priceless worth, and all by famous 
artists of the past or present. 
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A GREAT TREASURE AT SHREWSBURY. 

Two MS. pages of a " Miracle Play." The oldest existing specimen of such a play; probably dated about 1400 a.d. 


these pictures cover all the walls on every side, and can 
only be compared to a ” National Gallery ” in miniature. 
Unlike most such pictures at great schools they are not 
all portraits, but many of them represent striking epi¬ 
sodes in the history of the famous institution, and have 
been presented by wealthy merchants, or even by the 
Corporation of London itself, for the City was. always 
enamoured of the Bluccoat boy and his surroundings. 

The most celebrated, as perhaps it is the finest, of all 
these treasures is the magnificent painting by Verrio, 
showing King Charles II delivering the Charter to the Mathe¬ 
matical School he had founded. This wonderful canvas is 
as perfect to-day as when it was originally painted, and its 
enormous size may be estimated when one learns that, in 
order to bring it from the old Hospital in Newgate Street 
to the new home of the school at West Horsham, it had to 
be cut in two ere it was found possible to remove it without 


Besides its glorious pictures, however, there is another 
treasure that needs mention in any account of such things 
at the Bluecoat School. This is the famous pulpit which 
stands to-day in the great dining-hall at Horsham, just as it 
used to stand in bygone times in the celebrated hall in 
Newgate Street. 

This pulpit has several claims to be considered as one of 
the most priceless relics of the Hospital. In the first place 
it can boast of a longevity of nearly three hundred years, 
during which it has been in constant use for the very pur¬ 
pose that it serves at the present time. Then again, this 
purpose is not that of doing duty for the delivery of ser¬ 
mons, or as a rostrum for clergymen. But the pulpit 
beloved by every Bluecoat boy who has gone from the 
Hospital, since George Peele the dramatist left it in Eliza¬ 
bethan days, has always served for the Grecians to stand in 
when they said " Grace ”; and so it forms a continuous 
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link of one Grecian with another, boys who have afterwards 
won undying fame in the world. Think of how many such 
boys as Coleridge have stood in that very pulpit, and de¬ 
claimed the Grace in such a way as made even careless 
Blues stare in amazement at the manner and style of its 
delivery ! 

Haileybury sets great store on a piece of communion- 
plate that now adorns its beautiful chapel. This plate is 
of much interest on account of its history, as well as because 
of the donor who recently bestowed it on the well-known 
school again. The plate used to belong to the former 
establishment which the old East India Company had at 
Haileybury for educating its recruits who were to proceed 
in due time to take up its work in our Eastern possessions. 
But, on the closing of that old college, when the John 
Company was transferred to the British Crown, the com¬ 
munion-plate disappeared, like many other treasures of the 
place. 

Where it had got to was a mystery, but, a few years ago. 
Lord Morley, whose fame as an author is only equalled by his 
renown as a statesman, announced his intention of present¬ 
ing to Haileybury the very same pieces of communion-plate 
that she had so mysteriously lost in those years when he 
himself was a little boy ! So, having now acquired this 
precious gift, Haileybury is not likely to allow it to be lost a 
second time, and she is extremely proud of it. 

Though one may pass by books and manuscripts in most 
schools even where they are veritable treasures, there is no 
doing this at Shrewsbury if one wishes to tell of the really 
precious things belonging to the school of Sir Philip Sidney 
and his friend Fulke Greville. For its collection of price¬ 
less works of the kind is Shrewsbury’s greatest glory, 
and it has every claim to be such, as the reader will shortly 
admit. No other school can equal Shrewsbury in this 
respect ; even Eton and Westminster must take back seats 
when Shrewsbury’s possessions of this sort are considered. 

Think of the wonderful treasures that are in its library ! 
Two parts of the MS. of “ The Prick of Conscience,” written 
about 1320, bound up with manuscript sermons, a curious 
Latin-English version of the Creed in rhyme, and the 
Bidding-Prayer ; a very ancient transcript on vellum of the 
earliest known Latin-English dictionary ; and the unique 
Taylor MS. 1 Whilst amongst its priceless treasures of 
books may be cited Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis,” 1483, an 
extremely fine copy; the “ Opus Grammaticum ” of 
VVynkyn de Worde, 1504, quite unique ; a Virgil, printed at 
Strasburg. 1469 (two years before Caxton brought printing 
mto this country) ; Tindale’s New Testament, printed at 
Antwerp, 1547 ; and a copy of Aemilius Probus, printed by 
N. Jenson, at Venice, 1471! 

Then Shrewsbury also possesses the original editions of 
some of the most famous and greatest works in literature, 
such as those of Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” Bacon's “ Novum 
Organum,” Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity,” Drayton's 

Polyolbion,” Ben Jonson’s Works, Newton’s “ Principia,” 
and the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. It has also great 


treasures in some leaves of Caxton’s original ” Game and 
Play of the Chesse,” the first book ever printed in English ; 
and in two copies of a broadside proclamation of Henry VIII, 
and one of a popular ballad about the burning of Robert 
Barnes in 1540. Both of the latter are the only known 
existing copies. 

If this grand old school has not every right to be proud of 
such a magnificent array of literary treasures it would be 
interesting to know what similar institution has I 

The beautiful alabaster altar in the chapel at Glenalmond 
is perhaps the chief treasure that the Trinity College there 
has of the kind of which we are speaking in this article. 
This was a present from the Rev. J. H. Skrine and his wife 
to commemorate their leaving the well-known Scottish 
school which that gentleman had done so much to raise to 
the highest level of the best English public schools. It is a 
gift of which Glenalmond may well be proud, one which 
reflects credit on the giver and receiver at the same time; 
and Trinity College, Glenalmond, being one of our younger 
and newer schools, has not so many treasures of a unique 
kind that she can afford to regard lightly one so beautiful as 
this. 

Harrow School has hardly so many absolute treasures of 
the kind indicated in this article as most people would 
fancy. Indeed, for a school of such fame Harrow is sin¬ 
gularly destitute of famous manuscripts of the type that 
Shrewsbury possesses. Neither has it any pictures (except 
portraits of past headmasters) that are at all comparable 
to the celebrated collection at Christ’s Hospital. Nor can 
it boast of such magnificent stained-glass windows as Rugby 
is so proud of; nor of splendid pieces of silver plate like 
that Westminster so carefully guards. 

Harrow’s principal treasure is undoubtedly her splendid 
case of Byronic relics, which include many portraits, 
pictures, letters, bills, and personal souvenirs, such as the 
poet’s sword, rings, etc., all relating to Byron in some way or 
other. These valuable memorials of Lord Byron’s con¬ 
nection with her famous school Harrow keeps in a special 
case in the beautiful Vaughan Library, together with 
several of the poet’s former school-books, which often 
contain marginal and other notes in his own writing. 

Perhaps the next most interesting treasure at Harrow is 
the old dress of a member of the noted archers of the school, 
who used to contest for the prize of a silver arrow more 
than a century and a half ago. In a glass case is kept this 
full-dress, together with the silver arrow itself, whilst a 
charming picture above the case shows Lord Mount Stuart 
in this attire of the archer, a dress of pink with a girdle of 
pale blue in the form of a sash. The old dress itself has 
quite lost its colour from the action of sunlight and time 
as the years have passed away, so that no one could tell 
from a look at it to-day that it had once been pale pink. 
But it remains one of the most interesting of Harrow’s 
treasures, and as such it never fails to receive much atten¬ 
tion from chance visitors to the noble Vaughan Library 
there. 
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T HREE miles offshore, the Humpback Reef lies 
slap in the path of all ships that would make 
Kingston Harbour from the south. Barely fifteen 
feet beneath the surface, a cone-shaped islet that 
never dared to rear its rock-bristling head, it was for long a 
menace to shipping, abhorred by navigators. To-day its 
ugly teeth are drawn, its dangers set at naught. A tardy 
government has at last erected a lighthouse there, and 
young Joe Conkling is keeper of the light. In fair weather, 
when it is safe to haul close, never a tramp steamer puts 
into or out of the channel but her captain, looking up at the 
stodgy white pillar that is the light, dips his flag in salute ; 
for among these men it is told that, but for Joe Conkling, 
they would still be going in fear and trembling, hearkening 
anxiously athwart the frequent fog to catch the uncertain 
warning of the bell buoy which once was their only guide. 

Two miles to the south, where the tide rips snarl about 
the August shoals, there has always been a light; for 
without it no ship might venture there and live, save in 
broad day. But until the wild night when Joe Conkling 
first made fire on the Humpback Reef, the bell buoy was 
somehow deemed sufficient protection there. That was 
three years ago, when Joe was only sixteen. To-day they 
call him the youngest light-keeper in the service, but on 
the rolls he is rated as capable as any. The oldsters say 
that he is his father’s son. 

Most of the credit, Joe insists—he takes none to himself— 
belongs to old Hans Vedder, keeper of the August light, 
who taught him all he knew. But if you ask Hans, he will 
deny it. 

" By himself he done it, dot poy," he will rumble, snap¬ 
ping his blue eyes in a way he has. M Me, I try to stop 
him, but it is no goot. He come to me und say : * Mr. 
Vedder, I vill save dose ships, I must.' Und I say to him : 

* Foolish poy, you vill not save, you vill lose—your life.' " 
And if you have found favour in his sight, he will tell 
you the story of the Humpback bell buoy and the two 
ships—the one alive, costly, filled with men and goods ; 
the other dead, valueless, empty, a ghostly terror of the 
sea. It is a simple story, yet, as Hans tells it, impressive with 
a quality of strangeness ; for while you listen you are 
looking out—it is a fine day, or you would not be there— 
from the light tower to where, two miles north, a glint 
of sunlight tells that Joe is polishing his reflectors and 
trimming his lamps against another night. 


Pillars of Fire. 

A Tale of the Humpback Reef. 

By HERBERT WVNDHAM-GITTENS. 

As you look, perhaps a sail lifts on the clear horizon, or 
a wisp of smoke spreads into a splendid plume above some 
steamer creeping up past Eden Bay, or a wheel of gulls 
marks the passage of a herring shoal, swooping to meet 
the tiny flickers of scared silver. Then you say something, 
and Hans snaps his blue eyes and answers : " Beautiful, 
yes. Lonely, no. For why should one be lonesome here ? 
De sea she is nefer de same. Tventy years I am here on 
de light, und nefer I see her de same two days alike." 
And from that you get an idea of Joe Conkling’s experi¬ 
ence as he grew toward manhood within sight and sound of 
the sea. 

As a little child, flattening his nose against the glass of 
the front windows in his father’s cottage, he would look 
seaward through the early winter dusk and see afar off 
the August light winking like a star. There, his mother 
would tell him, was a device of fire to keep men from death— 
and it was wonderful to think that his father was yonder, 
under the star, keeping the lamps alight. Then after ten 
days big Dick Conkling would come home on shore leave, 
and there would be ten days of delight for Joe, with his 
father to answer all the questions which the mystery of 
the light evoked. But on the eleventh day it was Hans 
Vedder’s turn to come ashore, and Joe, staring out of the 
window until bedtime, would propound to himself more 
questions with which to pester his father on his next visit. 

" I’m going to be a light-keeper when I grow up," he 
used to say, M and how can I be unless you teach me ? 
Now, tell me what makes it wink 1 " 

But, as it turned out, it was Plans Vedder who, one day 
some years later, showed Joe the mechanism of the light. 
For before the boy was old enough to understand the system 
of gears which makes a complete revolution every two 
minutes, Dick Conkling went, as Joe firmly believed, 
“ to keep a lighthouse in the sky." And gravely he would 
indicate the big star where, according to his fancy, his 
father was keeping eternal vigil. 

As he grew older, he and Hans were inseparable during 
his leisure hours. Unless the weather were such as to 
prevent him from rowing out to the light, Joe would hurry 
home from school, perform whatever " chores " his mother 
required of him, and then pull out to the August shoals, 
with some shore dainty—a pie, a plug of tobacco, or some 
fresh cheese—tucked under the thwart for Hans Vedder. 
The exercise was the best possible for him ; by constant 
experience he caught the trick of gauging the tide sets; 
and during the long afternoons Hans Vedder, out of a 
fund of information, taught him marvellous and useful 
things which he could have learnt in no other way. So he 
grew in mind and in body until his sixteenth year. 

One afternoon, as he pulled towards the light, he knew 
by the smell of the water that “ weather " was coming. 
Proud of his " sea nose," he voiced his opinion to Hans. 

" Yes, ve get a little vedder, maybe, und it keep old 
Vedder avake," said the light-keeper, snapping his blue 
eyes in appreciation of his play on the word. ** I t’ink you 
better don't stay long to-night, Choe." 

“ All right," assented the boy. " I'll just help you trim 
the lamps, and then I’ll go. Too bad, though ; I was 
thinking of pulling out to the Humpback before going 
home." 

" Better not," counselled Hans Vedder. " Your mudder 
might vorry herself about you." 

Thereupon they set about trimming the big wicks, 
polishing the reflectors, and filling the cistern from one of 
the great drums of oil which came over once a week from 
the mainland. Despite the smell of weather, and the 
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surer indication of the barometer in Hans’ living-quarters 
below, the sky was still dear when the task was done. 

” I don't believe we’re going to get it till to-morrow, 
v alter all,” said Joe, looking out towards the Humpback 
1 bell buoy tossing lazily on the tide. Next to the light¬ 
house, it had a fascination for him—this red bubble of 
iron, with its musical warning which no weather had yet 
been able to hush, nor ever would hush so long as the bell 
remained and the four hammers swung ceaselessly on the 
swell. 

Hans Veddcr shook his head. " Ve get it to-night," he 
asserted, ” und I hope no ships come dis vay. De vind 
und de tide vill set inshore. Dot is bad. Dere vill be 
wrecks, maybe." His keen eyes swept the horizon, and 
rested. ” Dere is someding now," he added, pointing. 

* ‘ Vat you make of dot, Choe ? " 

” Dot ” was a shape like a steamer, visibly moving 
shoreward, beyond the red bob of the buoy. Yet Joe, 
scrutinising it, was puzzled; he could see no smoke— 
not even the slightest trace of vapour. He reached for 
the telescope that hung by the casing. 

” Take a goot look at her," said Hans. " Maybe you 
nefer see anodder. She is a derelict—de vorst t'ing dere 
i> in de sea.” 

Now Joe had the glass focussed on the approaching 
object, and saw it as a battered hull, with a stump of 
foremast standing like a funnel, and a tangle of spars 
and cordage on the deck—all that was left of what had 
been a ship. Many times he had heard and read of such 
a thing, but this was the first he had seen. With suppressed 
excitement he gazed at it—the ghost of a dead ship, 
wandering at the will of the sea, good for nothing, abandoned 
as such, yet capable of running down another ship at night 
^nd sinking her. 

‘ Where can she have come from ? " he asked wonder- 

inglv. 

“ Who knows ? " replied Hans Vedder. " Dere are as 
many as forty-five known derelicts round dese shores, und 
maybe more unreported. Dey come und dey go. Dis 
one takes it in her head to come here, und de tide brings 
her in.” 

" She’s coming fast," observed Joe, after a few moments 
of watching. 

*' Dot's goot," said Hans. " Better she be here dan out 
dere”—he swept an arm seaward—” to gollide mit some 
goot ship und maybe knock a hole in her. I vish she 
strikes on a reef und sinks." 

*' That’s just what she will do if she keeps on," answered 
Joe excitedly. " Look—she’s heading straight for the 
Humpback 1 " 

“ Dere vill be one derelict de less," said Hans coolly. 

“ Not’ing gets by de Humpback ; even goot ships he has 
catched in his time, before de bell was dere to shoo dein 
avay.” 

Forgotten now was Joe’s intention of starting home¬ 
ward. He must see the end of what was happening out 
yonder. Even a dead ship, drifting to doom, cannot help 
but thrill the onlooker; though no lives are in peril, the 
burning of a rotten barn is a sight to make us pause. The 
rotten barn, the dead ship, alike have been useful in their 
day; they have served humanity. Like the homeless 
dog in the street, each has been some one’s friend. 

All too soon it was over. Swept resistlessly along by . 
the inshore current, the derelict drew nearer and nearer 
to the hidden reef. Joe % watched it come, and in his 
field of vision the buoy was swinging, its hammers all 
aplay. In fancy he could hear the bell’s warning shout: 

“ Shoal l ’ Ware shoal!” —but the derelict took no heed. 
Straight on she bore, looming gigantically black above the 
red bob of the buoy; a shudder seemed to pass along her 
length ; a tiny flutter of water was the sole evidence of the 
shock that met her iron- keel. 

” She’s fast! " cried Joe, lowering the glass. 

” Dot's goot," said Hans quietly. ” To-night de sea 
vill pound her to bieces on de reef. Nefer again she drift 
about knocking holes in goot ships. I vish all derelicts 
was like her." He moved toward the stair. ” Now you 


better go, Choe. Ve get de vedder soon, und I must 
sleep some, or I cannot be avake to-night." He led the 
way down the winding shaft. " So long, Choe. Say to 
your mudder I t'ank her for de pie." 

At the little landing Joe jumped into his dory, stowed 
the painter, and dipped his oars. But he did not at once 
bend to the homeward pull; his mind was on the derelict 
ship, aground yonder on the reef. To-night, Hans Vedder 
had said, the sea would pound her to pieces ; and to-morrow 
she would be gone—only a jettisoned spar or so remaining 
to tell that she had been there. In that event he would 
never have a chance to inspect her at dose quarters, as he 
wished to do. Why not pull out now and look at her ? 
It would entail only a slight delay—an hour at most. 
And, knowing that he was with Hans, his mother would 
not expect him sooner. 

With sudden resolution, Joe dipped and backed with 
his oars until the dory’s nose swung about and pointed 
towards the wreck. Pulling easily, he shot away from 
the lighthouse. Presently it had dwindled perceptibly in 
size, and he figured that he must have covered half the 
distance to the Humpback. In a little while he should 
begin to hear the bell. But after five minutes’ rowing the 
bell was still inaudible. 

" Queer I " he thought. " The wind sets this way. I 
should have heard it before this." Resting on his oars, he 
looked behind him. 

As he had judged, he had already come more than a 
mile, and was therefore less than a mile from the Hump¬ 
back. * And still he did not hear the bell I He was puzzled ; 
his eyes, resting on the derelict's hulk, sought the red spot 
that should be the buoy—and could not find it. Half 
comprehending, he began to pull faster, listening the while. 

But no sound greeted him as he neared the reef. The 
solemn clangour into which the bell’s music should have 
deepened, as he had heard it deepen on his many fishing 
expeditions to the buoy, was no less silent than the creak 
of the tholes from which the hammers swung. It was as 
though the bell, its warning unheeded by the ship which 
so recently had struck the reef, were purposely remaining 
mute. But when he turned his eyes and saw, there was 
no bell depending from its cradle, no buoy—nothing visible 
save the weather-beaten hull of the derelict. Never 
again would the bell utter its " Shoal I ' Ware shoal! " to 
baffle the death that lurked above the Humpback reef; 
for bell and buoy and all were gone. The blundering 
wreck, robbed of its power to stave in the sides of living 
ships, had with its last effort shattered the red bubble of 
iron and sent the buoy to ring its own knell on the shoulder 
of the Humpback, fifteen feet under sea. The Humpback 
might well grin with all his ugly, cruel teeth; for now 
there was no voice to bid the ships beware. 

This was in Joe’s mind as he peered down through the 
water and fancied that he could see the outline of the 
shattered buoy resting on the shoulder of the reef, as, 
more than once, on a clear day he had seen the chain that 
tethered it. The prospect stunned him. Suppose a ship, 
seeking shelter from the weather which soon must brew, 
should put into the Kingston channel ? The light, winking 
above the August shoals, would warn her of treacherous 
water there, and cautiously she would keep away, harkening 
for the Humpback bell. How could she know that the 
bell would speak no more ? And in the confidence bom of 
security she would bear on, like* the blind derelict, to crash 
upon the reef. 

" Oh, why haven't they put a lighthouse here ! ’’ thought 
Joe. ” My father always said they should. Perhaps they 
will, now—only, it may be too late.” A sudden anger 
seized him. " You did this—you ! ” he apostrophised the 
derelict. " Mr. Vedder says you’re the worst thing in the 
sea, and I believe it 1 ’’ Reaching out an oar, he thumped 
the weather-beaten hulk, eliciting a hollow sound like a 
groan. 

He was in no mood now to take joy in boarding her as 
he had meant to do ; yet, wishing to turn his thoughts for 
a moment from the groove into which they had been 
thrown, he circled the hulk slowly, found the stern depressed 
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to within three feet of the water, and, making fast his 
painter, jumped to the broken deck. 

Before him it sloped upward at a considerable angle, 
the bow like a wedge driven into the sky, the broken 
stump of foremast cocked backward and festooned with 
Cordage. That she had been a three-master was evident, 
but of what rig Joe had no means of deciding. Her hatches 
were open ; he caught a glimmer of water below. In the 
forecastle mouldy blankets still lay on more than one 
bunk ; a sail-locker, tumbling open, had disgorged part 
of its contents. The cordage and canvas were dry-rotten ; 
through long exposure, her decks were dry as bone. Joe 
felt that a match would almost suffice to set her ablaze. 

Later, when he was pulling shoreward, the thought 
recurred to him, and with it an idea which made Hans 
Yedder gasp when he heard it. But there was no thought 
of adventure in Joe's heart when, completing a hasty tour 
of the deck, he cast off and pulled away. All that con¬ 
cerned him then was to tell Hans what had happened ; 
he hoped that the old man, out of his large experience, 
might be able to suggest some means of making up for 
the loss of the warning bell. 

As, borne by the insetting current, he neared the light¬ 
house for the second time that day, he saw the lamps flame 
in the tower, and knew that Hans had not slept. It was 
extraordinarily early for lamp-lighting; the barometer 
must have fallen alarmingly, thus to quicken the old man’s 
deliberate methods. Instinctively 
Joe raised his eyes to the southern 
sky, and saw there a blanket of 
black haze spreading rapidly to 
smother the brightness that still 
hung in the west. The “ weather ” 
was coming fast. Joe swung in to 
the little landing, made fast, and 
hastened into the lighthouse. 

As he set foot on the winding 
stair he heard above him Hans 
Yedder singing to himself: 


out, “ there is something—there is a chance ! I’m going 
to make a fire on the derelict 1 ” 

” Choe ! ” The old man stared at him. ” Are you grazy, 
poy ? You vould lose your life ! De sea vill pound her 
to bieces 1 ” 

” I’ll take my chance of that, Mr. Vedder. It’s the 
only way. Don't try to stop me—I must get back to the 
derelict before the storm breaks. Give me a drum of 
oil, and let me go.” 

" A drum of oil 1 For vat ? ” 

Hastily Joe outlined the scheme that had occurred to 
him ; it was nothing more than the making of a primitive 
lighthouse on the forward deck of the derelict. Sub¬ 
consciously, his quick eye had noted the possibility of 
running a line—a wire preferably—from the stump of the 
foremast to the bow. From this line he would sling a wick, 
which should dip into the iron drum through the outlet 
orifice. In other words, he would burn a big lamp 
there—a lamp without a chimney, it is true, but one 
which nothing short of rain or a gale might quench. And in 
a wind storm, as this promised to be, the plan might work. 

His blue eyes snapping, Hans listened to the end. M I 
von’t do it,” he said then. ” You are grazy 1 ” 

At that, hot words rose to Joe’s lips, but he forced them 
back. There was no time for argument. *' All right,” 
he said, turning away. '* I was hoping you would. I’m 
going, then, before the storm breaks.” 


“ De vind blows high, de black 
clouds fly 

V'ere chust dis minute all vas 
bright. 

Across de tide de goot ships ride 

To find a haven in de night. 

Dey have no fear w’hile dey can 
hear 

De bell, und see de August light.” 


” Mr. Vedder 1 ” he shouted up 
the stair. ” It’s I—Joe ! I’m 
coming up. The bell—” He 
blundered into the old man on 
the first landing. “The bell— 
it’s gone 1 The derelict sunk the 
buoy! ” 

Hans Vedder set down the 
lantern he was carrying, and in 
the gloom of the well his weather¬ 
beaten face went grey. " Vat's 
dot you say, Choe ? ” he cried 
sharply. ” De bell is gone ? Mine 
gracious ! De Humpback vill kill 
to-night now 1 Dere is not’ing to 
be done.” 

Joe cried out as though he had 
been struck. M We must do some¬ 
thing 1 ” he said, his eyes glowing. 
” I thought you would know what 
to do.” 

” No, my poy.” Hans Vedder 
shook his head mournfully. ” Dere 
is not'ing to do—except ve pray 
dot no ship come by de Hump¬ 
back to-night.” 

Joe was silent for a moment, his 
desperate idea throbbing in his 
brain. ” Mr. Vedder,” he burst 


“One glance he threw at the fire that licked out towards him, then sprang into the sea 
above the reef that he had robbed of its prey.’ 1 (See page 37.) 
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Hans Vedder laid a hand on his arm. *' Dot’s a goot poy, 
Choe. Goqvick. Your mudder vill vorry herself about you.” 

” Good night. Mr. Vedder,” said the boy. Dejectedly 
he turned away and went down the stair, the old man 
looking kindly after him until he had turned the spiral. 
Then, mindful of his charge, Hans ascended slowly to 
the tower. 

" Poor Choe ! ” he murmured to himself. “ He is a 
goot poy. und brave. But to do so—he vould lose his 
life sure.” Shaking his head, he set about inspecting the 
lamps, while round the tower the first tentative blast 
began to howl, as though clamouring for admittance. 

So he did not see Joe pause at the foot of the stair and 
survey the shipment of oil which, brought over from the 
mainland on the previous day, was arranged in rows of 
fifty-pound drums at the bottom of the well, just inside 
the door. Nor did he see the boy’s glance stray to the 
shelf above, where lay coils of wire, tools, big twists of 
cotton-waste, and all the other accessories for cleaning 
the great lamps. 

For a moment only did Joe pause, arrested by the horror 
of disobedience. Then a higher purpose swayed him, and 
he started forward. A coil of wire, two twists of cotton, 
a stout pair of pliers—these he caught from the shelf, 
and hurried down to where his dory was tossing on the 
swell. Stowing them quickly under the thwart, he was 
back. A drum of oil swung up to his sturdy shoulder, 
:md presently was reposing on its side in the stern of the 
dory. The painter was cast loose ; and as the cockleshell 
raft nosed out from the lee of the lighthouse, Joe felt 
the breath of the storm puffing him shoreward. 

It was a hard pull to the Humpback now, with wind 
od tide against him. Calculating the sweep of the current, 
e bore wide of his mark, battling into the wind to counter- 
t the sidewise drift. But for his long experience at 
e oars, and the fact that the drum of oil helped with its 
*: 2 ht to steady the boat, he could not have achieved 

mark. And when he reached the stern of the derelict, 

. lifting swell almost swamped him as he hove the drum 
voard. Hardly had he slung the dory forward, where 
he might ride free from the risk of being smashed against 
the wreck, when the wind was upon him. 

Out of the east it came, and with it the blackness that 
lowered there. Under its force the waves arose and 
dashed upon the derelict’s stem as though they would 
veep her away or under, but the Humpback held his 
rev fast. Not these disdained attacks, but the utmost 
• tiry of the storm, must wrench it from his grasp. And 
the fury of the storm was not yet. 

Thankful for so solid a platform, Joe set to work with 
a will. From the stump of foremast he ran two wires 
to either side of the bow, and between them slung a shorter 
1 ngth, thus forming a letter ” A.” Below the cross¬ 
piece he set the drum of oil, with one twist of cotton, 
uncoiled, dipping through the hole, from which he had 
unscrewed the cap. By the time he had snipped with his 
pliers a length of wire with which to hang the wick from 
the transversal the oil was already creeping up to meet 
his fingers, drawn by the capillary action of the threads. 
Then a sudden thought troubled him. 

“ I must keep the flame from eating down to the drum, 
or it will explode.” For a while this fear perplexed him ; 
then, grasping a solution of the difficulty, he wound the 
exposed length of wick with strand after strand of wire. 

Then it was that Hans Vedder, peering anxiously from 
his watch-tower, saw a tongue of flame lick up out of the 
blackness—a sight that sent a catch to his throat and a 
thrill to his heart. ” He has done it, dot brave Choe ! ” 
gasped the old man. ” I say him no, but he go chust de 
same ! ” He stared at the flame. It might have been an 
answer to his prayer, this quivering beacon, so different 
from the other moving lights which a moment before had 
struck fear to his heart with their significance and evoked 
a cry to Him who rules the storm. 

Like a cluster of bright beads on a black cloth, advancing 
steadily towards the left, Hans knew them for the lights 
of a ship beating np to find the Kingston channel. At 


first they had been mere pin-pricks on the dark ; now their 
increased distinctness told how rapidly they were approach¬ 
ing that flickering torch on the Humpback. Two miles, 
perhaps, were in the little space of black between the 
cluster and the tongue of flame. 

As yet, Joe was ignorant of the situation ; the lights 
Hans Vedder saw were not visible to him, because he was 
so near the water. But with the true instinct of the 
look-out he strained his eyes seaward, crouching against 
the broken foremast, which cast a crazy shadow on him at 
every roaring flutter of the wind-beaten torch he had lit. 
Before him the deck sloped sharply down to where a slather 
of angry white showed continuously in the beacon’s yellow 
glare—the swift, recurrent swells breaking in foam on the 
stern of the derelict. For an age this was all he saw ; 
then along the horizon lightning began to play, and almost 
simultaneously a blade of light stabbed the sky, held 
steady, and was gone. 

” A steamer ! ” cried Joe, though there was none to hear. 
” She’s sprung her searchlight.” Fascinated, he watched 
to see the flash again. 

And now wind and wave redoubled their forces, as at 
a signal. With a snapping sound the three-foot flame 
of the torch whipped out straight like a streamer ; a 
shudder passed suddenly along the length of the derelict, 
and again, and again, until within five minutes the hulk 
was shaking as in a fit of ague. Another moment, and her 
stern lifted appreciably, to fall with a smack on the fellow 
of the wave that had raised her. 

Then began a tussle between the Humpback and the 
storm, like a fight of dogs above a bone. With all his 
teeth the Humpback held his prey ; with all its waves 
the storm strove to worry it loose. It was a mighty tug- 
of-war, with the dead ship for a rope. Now it seemed 
that the waves would win ; again the Humpback took 
another dogged grip. And all the while Joe crouched by 
the foremast, unconscious of anything save the sword of 
light which at every moment played nearer and nearer 
until suddenly it struck him in the face. 

At that, blinded, he staggered to his feet, half turned, 
and saw something which sent him rushing to the place 
from which he had slung his dory. It was a situation, 
wholly unforeseen, to strike tenor into a heart less prone 
to fear than his—and he had never been afraid. But 
now his heart leaped into his throat, for the deck where 
he had crouched was a sheet of flame. Not the Hump¬ 
back could claim the dead ship now, nor would the storm 
bear her away ; for in their struggles they had lost her to 
the great devourer—fire. 

At a glance Joe perceived that the drum of oil had been 
capsized by the pounding of the hulk. Somehow a spray 
of oil had leaped to meet the burning wick—who knows 
how fire starts ? Suffice it that where a torch had been 
there was now a bonfire, leaping high and higher. 

Up in the August tower, Hans Vedder, watching with 
bated breath the panorama that narrowed as the steamer 
neared the torch, saw the spurt of flame and cried out 
that Joe was lost. His heart turned sick within him, 
and even to-day he cannot speak of that sight without 
emotion. ” A Light he vould make,” he says, snapping 
his blue eyes as he tells it, ” und a burning fiery furnace 
he made instead, dere in de middle of de raging sea.” 

And so indeed it seemed to Joe at the moment, for when 
he hauled on the dory’s painter the rope came slack to his 
hand. The dory was gone 1 Stunned, he halted between 
the fire and the black water that boiled below. As in a 
dream, he saw afar off the August light winking like a star, 
and thought with a pang of remorse that Hans Vedder must 
even now be grieving for him. Then the searchlight smote 
his eyes again ; a shout of many voices seemed to be borne 
on the driving wind ; beneath him the derelict plunged like 
a wounded horse. One glance he threw at the fire that 
licked out towards him, then sprang into the sea above the 
reef that he had robbed of its prey. 

And now for the first time he felt the real strength of the 
storm, as swell upon swell buffeted him. Strong swimmer 
as he was, he felt himself tossed like a cork. With alarming 
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velocity he was propelled—shoreward, he realised thank¬ 
fully. And at that some words of Hans Vedder recurred to 
him : " V'at use to va 9 te your strengt' v’en de tide vill 
take you dere ? " Relaxing his efforts, he floated. 

The searchlight was scurrying hither and thither; presently 
it pounced upon him and held triumphantly ; he shut his 
eyes against the glare. Minutes passed; he must be 
nearing the coast, but the warm ray on his face did not 
relax. A dreamy sensation stole over him ; he seemed to 
hear voices; then suddenly something clutched him. 

Ain't you bathed long enough, son ? " inquired a voice 
whose eagerness of relief the flippant words could not belie. 

Of all that happened thereafter, until out of a crowd of 
pressing faces he recognised his mother's, Joe has no clear 
recollection. He recalls snatches of talk which seemed 
to concern himself ; he remembers being shaken tumultu¬ 
ously by the hand, and there lingers a memory of something 
hot which, on being drunk, filled him with a delightful 
sensation of tingling. Then came slumber. 

When he awoke, strange men told him that he had saved 
a ship ; they made quite a fuss over him. Then he saw his 
mother, who sprang to kiss him and cried through her 
tears : " Oh, Joe, my boy ! My brave boy 1 " 

Some days afterwards, when Hans Vedder, on shore 
leave, had scolded and commended him in turn, a business¬ 
like gentleman came to the little cottage and introduced 
himself as Mr. Lawton, of the Coast Service. He had come 


down, he said, to superintend the installation of a new buoy 
on the Humpback reef. Might he offer his congratulations, 
and the thanks of the Commission—which would take a 
more significant form later—on Mr. Conkling’s quick-witted 
action, which undoubtedly had saved the “ Maryland " from 
wreck ? 

Joe’s face fell. " Another buoy ? " he cried. “ They 
ought to put a lighthouse there 1 " 

The visitor explained that such was the intention of the 
Commission, but lighthouses took time to build. The buoy 
was to be a temporary expedient only—there must be some 
means of protection from the Humpback, until the time 
when he should be effectually muzzled for ever. Mean¬ 
while, did Mr. Conkling know of any young man along the 
coast who, with proper training, would make a trustworthy 
keeper of the new light, when it should be ready ? 

" Mr. Vedder would know, if anybody," answered Joe, 
his heart beating. 

" I shouldn’t wonder but he would," remarked the 
visitor, with a twinkle in his eye, as he prepared to go. 
" And I may tell you that anyone he recommends will 
certainly get the job. It's a position of trust, you know, 
and we've got to be careful whom we select to fill it. But a 
pupil of Hans Vedder, now, if there were such a one—Well, 
we’ll see. Good-bye for the present, Mr. Conkling I " 

And Joe wondered why he chuckled as he went down the 
garden path. 


Award of Prizes: Our Annual Cricket Competitions. 

(See last volume, p. 508 .) 


W* print below the award of Prizes in the above annual 
Competitions, for which again the entry was a large one. The 
“ Shakespeare Quotation" produced many excellent results; 
among the best being : " Who . . . are at point " ( King Lear); 
" Farewell, thou lob " (Midsummer Night's Dream ); " You 

played once i* the university, you say" (Hamlet); “ Eyes, 
do you see ? How can it be ? Oh, duck I oh, dear I " (Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream); “ Oh, run, run, run, good Doll" 

(Henry IV .—Doll is a Middlesex player); “ I am a dog at a 
catch" (Twelfth Night). The prize-winning quotation is, 
“ Here he comes. Ah, sweet ducks 1 . . . What a pair of 
spectacles 1 " (Troilus and Cressida). To each of the winners 
of the First Prize a new Cricket Bat has been forwarded, while 
a number of Consolation Prizes of Fountain Pens, Pocket- 
knives and books have been awarded, together with " B.O.P." 
Certificates. 

I. Shakespearean Quotation. —First Prize ; Wilfred Lathey, St. Winifred’s, 
Middle Bourne, Farnham. Consolation Prises : Rex Tilt, Woodcock House, 
Warminster ; Harry Gill, 35 Station Road, Wlnchmore Hill, N.; Mark Baker, 
Cherrywell, Cowick Lane, Exeter; Thomas Mack, High Street, Felton, Northum¬ 
berland; Edward W. Wallis, 5 Probyn Road, lulse Hill, S.W.; R. A. Sutcliffe, 
Kineton, neai Warwick. Hon. Mention j David Happell, Junr., Constabulary 
Station House, Irvine, Ayrshire; John A. Peacock 47 Drumry Road, Clydebank, 
near Glasgow; G. L. Codlson, The College, Bishop Stortford ; Logan Martin, 
5 West Park Gardens, Dundee ; J. R. Sutcliffe, West House, Agbrigg, Wakefield ; 
Chas. L. Shaw, 18 Ivy Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Ivor Smith, 174 Hill 
Lane, Southampton ; Max R. Foster, Hamilton Houie Church Street, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; Leslie Wait, North End, East Woodi.ay, Newbury; Sydney H. 
Smith, The Grammas School, Drax, near Selby; Ron alt- Lcgan. o Seyton Avenue, 
Langside, Glasgow ; Arthur C. Harris, 6 New Queer Street Chesterfield ; Ellen 
M. Mack, High Street, Felton. 

II. Pen and Ink Drawing—“Our First Eleven Captain .”—First Prise : 
Reo. Brill, 42 Ranelagh Road, Tottenham, N. Consc-ianon Prizes : Henry A. 
Rilry, 37A Danehurst Street, Fulham, S.W.; H. C. CrcK, 125 Wellington Street, 
Gravesend; James E. Phillips, The Dispensary, Barnstaple ; Wellwood Thomp¬ 
son, 31 Albion Street, Leicester. Hon. Mention : Chas. E. Moxon, 36 Daniel Hill, 
Upperthorpe, Sheffield ; Reginald Pike, 9 Raul Road, Peckham, S.E.; Alan H. 
Clegg, 8 Durham Street, Albert Road, Halifax ; Annie Tyler, 7 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester; H. A. Clist, 36 Vicarage Road, Chelmsford. 

III. Verses—“The Catch of the Season.”— First Prize: W. L. Doynk, 
84 Gellatly Road, New Cross, S.E. Consolation Prizes : John A. Peacock, 17 
Drumry Road, Clydebank, near Glasgow ; J. D. Mabbott, The Hawthorn, Duns, 
Berwickshire. Hon. Mention : Edward F. Poole, 20 Harlestone Road, St. lames’, 
Northampton ; C. L. Whaltey, Aston Lodge, Malvern Wells, Worcestershire. 

IV. “The Funniest Cricket Story I Know.” — First Prize: Wilfred L. Harris, 
25 Newton Street, Clifton, Rotherham. Consolation Prizes : William D. Hayward, 
23 Grove Place, Pcnarth, Glam.; L. Holt, 24 Chapel Lane, Blackley, Manchester ; 
Mark Baker, Cherrywell, Cowick Lane, Exeter ; Eric Greene, 10 Rectory Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. Hon. Mention : John D.Cashey,i Kingston Road, Kilsyth, 
Glasgow ; J. D. Mabbott, The Hawthorn, Duns ; Daisy Huntley, Roseinount, 
Lyncombe Hill, Bath ; W. L. Doynk, 84 Gellatly Road, New Cross, S.E. 

V. Pen and Ink Drawing—”The Winning Hit .”—First Prize: Wilfred 
Stamcombx, 28 Waterbarn Street, Burnley, Lancs. Consolation Prizes : Chas. E. 


Moxon, 36 Daniel HilL Upperthorpe, Sheffield: Mark Baker, Cherrywell, Cowick 
Lane, Exeter ; R. V. East, 535 High Road, Chiswick, W.; W. Purt, 17 Cecilia 
Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. Hon. Mention : H. E. Stickler, 5 Elm Place, 
Bloomfield Road, Bath ; Reg. Pike, 9 Raul Road, Peckham, S.E.; Alan H. Clkgg, 
8 Durham Street, Albert Road, Halifax. 

VI. Verses—“ Ode to my Favourite Bat .”—First Prise : N. C. Harrison, 
Burton Bladstock Rectory, Bridport, Dorset. Consolation Prises : A. E. East, 
Victoria House, Birchington; W. H. McNair, 143 Holme Road, West Bridgford, 
Notts.; T. B. Costain, 99 Admiral Street, Liverpool; John Lupton. 37 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. Hon. Mention 1 L. C. F. Chbvxns, is Marischal Road, 
Lee, S.E.; G. C. Allen, 13 Brighton Street, Coventry. 

VII. Limerick on Cricket Subject.— First Prize'. Arthuk C. Harris, 6 New 
Queen Street, Chesterfield. Consolation Prizes : Percy Inglis, 32 Navarino Road, 
Dalston, N.E.; J. D. Pollett, 2 Greenham Road, Muswell Hill, N.; Wilfred 
Lathey, St. Winifred’s, Middle Bourne, Farnham ; A. E. East, Victoria House, 
Birchington. Hon. Mention : Alfred H. Borer, 37 Jewel Road, Hoe Street, 
Walthamstow ; Wilfred S. Hipkins, 14 Calbourne Road, Balham, S.W.; Emerald 
Kirkpatrick, Plas Yolyn, Ellesmere, Salop; Sydney P. Critchlow, Laburnum 
House, Toll End, Tipton. 

VIII. Pen and Ink Drawing—Prehistoric Cricket Match.—F irs* Prize: 
Stephen B. Sharp, 49 Britannia Road, Ilford. Consolation Prizes : Reg. Pike, 
o Raul Road, Peckham, S.E.; L. Bkoadhurst, 55 Haddon Road, Burnley ; Albert 
W. Moxon and Chas. E. Moxon, 36 Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe, Sheffield ; Reg. 
Riley, 32 Radcliffe Road, West Bridgford, Notts. Hon. Mention : N. Mackrill, 
2 Bond Street, Lightcliffe Road, Brighouse, Yorks. ; F. Counter, 7 Lutwyche Road, 
Catford, S.E.; Rec. Adams, 7 Ravenstone Road, Stratford, E.; Albert Daniels, 
Z2 Galesbury Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 

IX. Painting—“My School, or Club, Cricket Cap.”— First Prize: W. 
Hoskings, Riverside, Newbury. Consolation Prizes : R. C. Edwards, Trinity 
College, Kandy, Ceylon; G. H. Hirst, 19 Thornhill Road. Rastrick, Brighouse, 
Yorks.; G. Tucker, 12 Hunter Street, Yeoville, Johannesburg, S. Africa. Hon. 
Mention: Hope Junor, 5 Cambridge Park, Bristol; William T. Eking, 17 St. 
John’s Road, Forest Road, Walthamstow. 

X. Design for B.O.C.C. Badge .—First Prize: B. E. Ringer, 114 High Street, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. Consolation Prises: Chas. E. Moxon, 36 Daniel Hill, Upper¬ 
thorpe, Sheffield ; F. Phillips, 127 York Road, Montpelier, Bristol; N. Mackrill, 
2 Bond Street, Lightclifle Road, Brighouse ; Jas. Robertson, Memorial Hall, 
Newtown, St. Boswell’s. Hon. Mention : Percy Golding, 223 Compton Buildings, 
Goswell Road, E.C.; Sidney Brown, 6 Argyle Terrace, Newbiggin-by-Sea, North- 
umb.; George E. Nash, 24 Bateman Road, South Chingford ; P. U. Ramakrisuna 
Rao, 6 Nagapis Street, Mount Road, Madras, India ; W. L. Young, 48 Cobden 
Road, Elm Grove, Brighton ; G. H. Hirst, 19 Thornhill Road, Rastrick, Brighouse ; 
W. S. Chapman, 46 Ingle Street, Newfoundpool, Leicester; Reg. Riley, 32 Rad- 
clifife Road, West Bridgford, Notts. ; Thomas F. Casserly, 2 Maryville Cts., Old 
Youghal Road, Cork ; Richard E. Sugden, 2 Eversley Mount, West End, Halifax. 

XI. Descriptive Sketch—“Why I Think -is the Best All-Round 

Cricketer of the Day.’’ —First Prize: William D. Hayward, 23 Grove Place, 
Penarth, Glam. Consolation Prizes : R. H. A. Norman, 116 Inchinary Road, Gat- 
ford, S.E.; George Kinmont, 24 Girdle-stone Street, Huir.ewood, Port Elizabeth, 
S. Africa; John R. Crompton, Cliiford House, Bradford-on-Avon ; Chas. W. 
Tullett, 18 Sidmouth Mews, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. Hon. Mention : W. F. Prat- 
field, 80 EJlisrombc Road, Charlton, S.E. ; J. Dallas, Cromarty House, Woodstock, 
near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

XII. Humorous Complete Cricket Story. — First Prize: R. E. Coward, 40 
Calbourne Road, Balhain, S.W. Consolation Prizes : W. H. McNair, 143 Holme 
Road, West Bridgford, Notts. ; Edward F. Poole, 20 Harlestone Road, St. James’, 
Northampton ; Dorothy Nield, 40 Brampton Road, Harringay, N. Hon. Mention : 
James Drawbell, 65 Iona Street, Leith, Scotland ; M. C. Walker, 28 Park Road, 
Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
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In the Workshop. 

The “B.O.P.” Wireless Telegraph. 

An article for the young, practical home-worker. 

By G. G. BLAKE, 

Author of "The ‘.B.O.P.’ Portable Wireless Telegraph Outfit, and How to Make It,” etc. 



I N the April (1912) number of the " B.O.P." I described 
some simple wireless telegraph apparatus, for the use of 
Boy Scouts. Those readers who have carried out the 
experiments therein described will by this time be fairly 
familiar with the use of the various instruments. The object of 
this article is to supply some useful information, which will 
enable the reader to work over much greater distances with the 
same amount of power, and to tune his receiving stations with 
greater accuracy, and by so doing to cut out interference from 
distant stations which may be working at the same time, and 
which would otherwise confuse his signals, and make them 
unreadable. 



How to Make an Inductive Tuner. 

This tuner is designed for use in conjunction with that de¬ 
scribed in my last article. Fig. 1 gives a general view of the 
apparatus : a is a complete receiving apparatus, made exactly as 
described in my former article, and connected to earth and aerial. 
b is an inductive tuner; it consists of an ebonite, wood, or card¬ 
board cylinder, wound round with bare tinned copper wire of 
No. 22 gauge, each turn of which is separated from the next by 
means of thread wound on at the same time, in exactly the same 
way as was described for winding inductance p ; the bottom end 
cf the winding is left loose for connection purposes after it is 
mounted on its wooden stand c. This base can either be made 
of a solid piece of wood, or it can be made up in the form of a 
box, in which the variable condenser and telephone can be kept 
when not in use. 


d is a sliding contact which enables any number of turns of 
wire, as may be found necessary, to be brought into use by mov¬ 
ing the slider up from the bottom end of brass slide rod e. 
Cylinder b should be just large enough in diameter to allow of the 
introduction of cylinder p within it, and the same length of wire 
should be used in winding its inductance as was used for winding 
the inductance on cylinder P. 

Reference to fig. 2 will 
show the connections of 
the inductance to ter¬ 
minals t and t 1 , and from 
brass rod e to terminals 
t 2 and t 3 , on' baseboard 
c. Terminals t 1 and T® 
are afterwards connected 
to a variable condenser f. 

There are several ways of 
making a variable con¬ 
denser, but perhaps the 
most simple is the follow¬ 
ing—see fig. 3. g and h T 
are two sheets of thin 
zinc, procurable from any 
builder or ironmonger, 
each 25 inches by 10 
inches; they are carefully 
covered on both sides and 
over their edges with thin 
paper, stuck on with a 
little starch paste; they 
are then doubled in half as 
shown in fig. 3, and the 
paper is removed from a 
small patch at the end of each, and two terminals, z and z 1 , are 
then soldered on for connection purposes. When in use they 
are slid into each other as shown in fig. 1. The full capacity 
of the condenser is made use of when the sheets overlap eacii 
other as much as possible, and the more they are pulled apart 
the less will be their capacity. 

g (fig. 1) is a zincite detector, described in detail in fig. 4. 





r is a small fixed capacity condenser, constructed in the same 
manner and of the same dimensions as that described in my last 
article ; l is a strip of brass which serves as a support for a 
small brass tube m, through which a longer piece of smaller- 
diameter brass tube n is pushed. (Tube n should be a good 
tight fit,) In the lower end of n is a small pointed crystal of 
zincite (this can 
be obtained from 
any mineralogist); 
it is fastened 
the tube either 
with soft solder, 
or even by simply 
pinching tho tube in at the end so that it grips it. Under¬ 
neath the zincite is a little metal cup in which is fastened with 
soft solder a small crystal of copper pyrites. 

The connections made by means of copper wires to terminals 
t 4 , and T 5 , to the condenser R, and thence to ter minals t° and 
t 7 can be seen at a glance and need no explanation. A telephone 
or a pair of phones are afterwards connected to terminals x* and t t 


t); 

in ( 




Fig. 3 . 
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IN THE WORKSHOP 



Fig. 5 shows a simple method of mounting a single earpiece 
so that it will keep in position against the operator’s ear, and 
leave his hands free for making adjustments and writing down 


The easiest way of short-circuiting the detector is to put a 
small switch between terminals i 4 and t 4 of the detector 
(fig- 4)- 
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The Master of the World. 



A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 


CHAPTER I. 


T HE mountain range 
parallel to the 
American Atlantic 
seaboard, which 
ploughs through North 
Carolina, Virginia, Mary¬ 
land, Pennsylvania and New 
York State, bears the 
double name of Alleghany 
Mountains and Appalachee 
Mountains. It is formed 
of two distinct chains : the 
Cumberland Mountains on 
the west, and the Blue Ridge 
on the east. 

Although this mountain 
system, which is the largest 
in this part of North 
America, runs for a length 
of about nine hundred miles, 
its average height is not 
above six thousand feet, 
and its culminating point is 
marked by Mount Washing¬ 
ton, which rises to a height 
of six thousand two hun¬ 
dred feet. 

This spinal column, if 
one may so describe it, one 

end of which slips into the 
waters of the Alabama and the other into those of the St. 
Lawrence, offers no great inducement to the Alpinist to 
visit it. It cannot have the attraction of the superb 
summits of the old and the new worlds, inasmuch as 
its upper edge is not set in profile in the high zones of the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, there was one point in this 
chain, known as the Great Eyry, which tourists had not 
succeeded in attaining and which had every appearance 
of being inaccessible. 

Moreover, although this Great Eyry had been neglected 
hitherto by the mountain climber, the time was at hand 
when it was to excite the attention, and even the anxiety, 
of the public for some very particular reasons which I 
must set forth at the outset of this story. 

If I appear in person upon the stage, it is because I was 
very intimately involved, as will be seen, in one of the 
most amazing events of which this twentieth century can 
possibly be the witness. Sometimes I even ask myself 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE COUNTRY. 

if it actually happened as my 
memory—perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say 
my imagination—recalls it. 
But in my capacity of chief 
inspector of the Washington 
police, and urged, further, 
by that instinct of curiosity 
which is developed in me 
to an excessive degree, and 
having for the last fifteen 
years taken part in so many 
diverse affairs, frequently 
being entrusted with secret 
missions for which I had an 
especial predilection, it is 
not surprising that my 
chiefs should have launched 
me into this fantastic and 
impossible adventure, in the 
course of which I was to find 
myself at grips with im¬ 
penetrable mysteries. The 
only thing is that at the 
very beginning of this story 
it is absolutely necessary 
that my word should be 
believed. In support of 
these most marvellous facts 
I can adduce no other 
evidence than my own. If 
you don’t want to believe 
me, very well: you won’t 
believe me. 

The Great Eyry is situ¬ 
ated precisely upon a point 
in this picturesque chain, 
the Blue Ridge, which is 
outlined on the western 
side of North Carolina. Its 
rounded form can be seen 
distinctly as one leaves the little market town of Morgan- 
ton, built on the banks of the Satawba river, and better 
still from the town of Pleasant Garden, which is a few 
miles nearer. 

What is this Great Eyry, actually ? Is there any 
justification for the name given to it by the inhabitants 
of the districts in the neighbourhood of this Blue Ridge 
region ? That these mountains should be so named, 
because of their outline, which assumes a blue tint in 
certain atmospheric conditions, is perfectly natural and 
obvious. But does the representation of the Great Eyry 
as an aerie mean that birds of prey, eagles, vultures, or 
condors, actually have their refuge there ? Is it a habitat 
particularly chosen by the large winged creatures of 
the country ? Are they to be seen hovering in clamorous 
flocks above this haunt, inaccessible to all but them ? 
As a matter of fact, no, and they are not more 
numerous there than on other summits of the Alleghanies. 


By JULES VERNE, 

Author of "The Clipper of the Clouds," "Captain Antifer,” etc., etc. 
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THE MASTER OF THE WORLD 



Rather the reverse, indeed, and it has been observed 
that on some days, on approaching the Great Eyry, these 
birds appear more anxious to take flight, and after circling 
round and round make off in all directions, disturbing 
the whole of space with their deafening cries. 

Why, then, the name Great Eyry, and would it not 
have been better to call it a “ circus " such as is met with 
in the mountainous regions of every country ? Between 
the high enclosing walls a broad, deep basin must be 
hollowed out, and who knows if this does not contain 
a little lake, a lagoon, fed by the rains and winter snows, 
such as exists in many places in the chain of the Alleghanies 
at various altitudes, just as they exist in various mountain 
systems of the old and the new continents ? . . . And 
ought it not henceforward to appear under that denomina¬ 
tion in geographical vocabularies ? 

Finally, to exhaust the list of hypotheses, was there not 
the crater of a volcano there, and was this volcano wrapped 
in a long sleep from which it would be roused one day by 
its internal energy ? Was there any reason for fearing 
in its proximity all the violence of Krakatoa and the 
fury of Mont Pel6e ? In the hypothesis of a lagoon, 
was there not room for fear that its waters, penetrating 
into the bowels of the earth and turned to vapour by the 
central heat, might threaten the plains of Carolina with 
an eruption equal to that of Martinique in 1902 ? . . . 

Now, to be precise, in support of this last eventuality 
certain symptoms recently observed had disclosed, by the 
production of steam, some volcanic process in operation. 
Once, the peasants working in the fields had heard hollow 
sounds that were inexplicable. 

Sheaves of flame had been seen at night. 

Fumes emerged from the interior of the Great Eyry, 
and when the wind had beaten them down towards the 
east they left trails of ashes or soot upon the ground. 
And lastly, in mid darkness, these wan flames, reflected 


by the low-lying clouds, had spread a sinister light 
over the district. 

In the presence of these strange phenomena, it is 
not surprising that the countryside gave itself up to 
serious anxiety. And to this anxiety was added 
imperative need to know what to rely upon. The 
Carolina newspapers were for ever dwelling upon what 
they called “ The Great Eyry Mystery.” They asked 
whether it was not dangerous to remain in such a neigh¬ 
bourhood. Their articles excited both curiosity and 
nervousness — curiosity on the part of those who, 
running no risk, were interested in natural phenomena, 
and nervousness on the part of those who were in 
danger of being among the victims if these phenomena 
were a menace to the surrounding country. For the 
most part, these were the inhabitants of the small 
market towns of Pleasant Garden and Morganton, and 
of the villages or mere farms which were fairly numerous 
at the foot of the chain of the Appalacliees. 

Certainly it was a pity that mountain-climbers had 
not tried hitherto to penetrate into the Great Eyry. 
The framework of rocks with which it was surrounded 
had never been broken through, and offered perhaps no 
breach through which access to the interior might have 
been gained. 

But was not the Great Eyry dominated by some 
eminence not far away, some cone or peak, whence 
the eye might scan its whole extent ? No, and within 
a radius of several miles its altitude was not exceeded. 
Mount Wellington, one of the loftiest in the whole 
Alleghany mountain system, reared its crest at too 
great a distance. 

Nevertheless a thorough survey of this Great Eyry 
was now imperative. In the interests of the whole 
region it was necessary to know whether or not it 
contained a crater, and whether a volcanic eruption 
threatened this western district of Carolina. So it was 
decided that an attempt should be made to reach it 
and to ascertain the cause of the phenomena that had 
been observed. 

Now before this attempt, the serious difficulties attending 
which were quite understood, one opportunity presented 
itself which would undoubtedly permit a survey of the 
interior disposition of the Great Eyry to be made without 
the necessity of making an ascent of it. 

In the first few days of September in the year 19— an air 
balloon, manned by the aeronaut Wilkes, was to start from 
Morganton. Taking advantage of a breeze from the east 
the balloon would be carried towards the Great Eyry, 
and there was some chance that it would pass right above it. 
Then, when he commanded it by some hundreds of feet, 
Wilkes would examine it through a powerful glass and 
would take observations of its depths; he would ascertain 
if the mouth of a volcano opened within its lofty rocks. 
That was the main question. That once decided, it would 
be known if the surrounding country had reason to fear 
an eruption in a future more or less remote. 

The ascent was made according to the programme. 
The wind was medium and steady, the sky was clear. 
The morning mists had just dispersed beneath the warm 
rays of the sun. Provided the interior of the Great Eyry 
were not filled with fog the aeronaut’s eye would be able 
to sweep its whole extent. If any steamy exhalations were 
escaping from it he would surely detect them. In that case 
it would have to be acknowledged that a volcano, having 
the Great Eyry as its crater, existed at this point of the 
Blue Ridge. 

The balloon rose at once to an altitude of fifteen hundred 
feet and remained motionless for a quarter of an hour. 
The breeze was imperceptible at that height although it 
blew freely at the earth's surface. But—oh ! the dis¬ 
appointment !—the balloon did not wait for a new air 
current but took an easterly direction. It was thus carried 
away from the range, and there was no hope that it would 
be carried back again. The inhabitants of the little market 
town soon saw it disappear and learned later that it had 
come to earth near Raleigh in North Carolina. 
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This attempt having failed it was decided that another 
should be made when conditions were better. As a 
matter of fact, more noises were heard, accompanied by 
fuliginous vapours and by wavering lights which were 
reflected by the clouds. So it will be understood that 
the general uneasiness could not be allayed and that 
the country rested under the threatened terror of seismic 
or volcanic phenomena. 

In the first few days of April of the following year the 
apprehensions, which had been more or less vague hitherto, 
had serious reason for developing into panic. The local 
newspapers promptly echoed the public terror. The 
whole district lying between the mountain range and 
Morganton had cause to fear an imminent upheaval. 

During the night of the fourth to the fifth of April, the 
inhabitants of Pleasant Garden were awakened by a com¬ 
motion followed by an alarming report. An irrepressible 
panic followed, the idea being that that portion of the 
mountain chain had just fallen in. Everybody rushed 
from their houses, ready to take to flight, all fearing that 
they would see some immense abyss opening in which farms 
and villages, covering an area of ten to fifteen miles, would 
be swallowed up. 

The night was very dark. A ceiling of thick clouds 
lay heavy over the plain. Even at midday the slope of 
the Blue Ridge would not have been visible. 

In this darkness it was impossible to distinguish any¬ 
thing, impossible to make reply to the cries which rose 
on every hand. Terrified groups, men, women, children, 
tried to recognise the practicable roads and pushed forward 
in wild tumult. Here, there, and everywhere frightened 
voices were heard : 

# * It’s an earthquake l ” 

'* It’s an eruption I ” 

49 Where is it coming from ? ” 

'* The Great Eyry ! ” 

And as far as Morganton the news was sped that 
stones and lava and scoria were raining on the 
country. It might have been pointed out, at the least, 
that in the case of an eruption, the din and noise would 
have been increased. Flames would have appeared on 
the crest of the mountain chain. The incandescent 
streams of lava could not have escaped being seen 
through the darkness. But no one thought of this, 
and the terrified people declared that their houses had 
felt the shaking of the earth. It is quite possible 
that this shaking was caused by the fall of a mass 
of rock detached from the side of the range. 

Everybody waited, a prey to mortal anxiety, ready 
to take to flight towards Pleasant Garden or Mor¬ 
ganton. An hour went by without fresh incident. 

A breeze from the west, partially checked behind 
the long screen of the Appalachees, just made itself felt 
through the coarse foliage of the conifers massed 
together in the shallow marsh lands. 

50 there was no new panic, and everyone prepared 
to return into his house. It seemed that there was no 
further cause for fear, and yet everyone found the day 
very long in coming. That there had been a landslip 
in the first place, that an enormous mass of rock had 
been thrown down from the extreme heights of the 
Great Eyry, seemed to be beyond all doubt. Jt would 
be easy to ascertain that definitely at the very first 
glimmer of dawn, by going along the base of the range 
for a few miles. 

But about three o’clock in the morning there was 
another alarm ; flames rose up above the edge of 
rocks. Reflected by the clouds, they illuminated 
the atmosphere over a wide expanse. At the same 
time a crackling sound was heard. 

Was it a fire that had broken out spontaneously in 
the place, and to what cause was it due ? Fire from 
heaven could not have set it alight ... No crash 
of thunder broke the air . . . True, the fire would 
not have lacked fuel to feed on. At this altitude the 
Alleghany range is still wooded, on the Cumberland 
Mountains and on the Blue Ridge too. Many trees 


grow there, cypress and palm trees and other ever¬ 
greens. . .. 

“ An eruption 1 An eruption ! ” 

The cry echoed on every hand. An eruption ! So the 
Great Eyry was only the crater of a volcano, scooped out 
in the bowels of the range ! Extinct for so many years, 
so many centuries even, had it just burst into activity 
again ? Would a hail of burning stones, a torrent of 
volcanic ejections, be added to the flames ? . . . Would 
the lava come rushing down upon them, avalanche or 
fiery flood, burn everything in its way, destroy towns, 
villages, and farms, the whole of this vast countryside 
indeed, its plains, its fields, its forests, as far as Pleasant 
Garden and Morganton, and beyond ? 

This time the panic broke out, and nothing could stay it. 
The women, dragging their children and mad with terror, 
poured on to the roads towards the east, to escape most 
speedily from the scene of these disturbances of the earth. 
Many men, vacating their houses, made bundles of their 
most valuable goods, and set free their domestic animals, 
their horses, cattle, and sheep, which scattered in terror in 
every direction. Imagine the confusion of this weltering 
mass of men and animals, in the middle of a dark night, 
in the heart of forests exposed to the fires of a volcano, 
along the edge of marshes whose waters were in danger of 
overflowing their banks ! And did not the very ground 
threaten to sink from under the feet of the fugitives ? 
Would they have time to save themselves if a sudden eddy 
of burning lava, uncoiling along the surface of the ground, 
cut off their road and made flight impossible ? 

Some few, however, of the principal farmers, more 
reflective men, held aloof from this panic-stricken mob, 
whom all their efforts could not restrain. 

Reconnoitring about a mile from the range they observed 
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that the brilliance of the flames was diminishing and that 
perhaps they might end in going out altogether. In sober 
truth it did not appear that the region was threatened with 
an eruption. Not a single stone had been hurled into space, 
not a single torrent of lava was streaming down the slopes 
of the mountain, no rumbling ran through the bowels of 
the earth. There was no sign of those seismic disturbances 
which can upheave an entire country in one instant of time. 

This observation, then, was made and accurately made, 
that the intensity of the fire in the interior of the Great 
Eyry must diminish. The reflection on the clouds was 
gradually fading away, and soon the countryside would 
be plunged into deep darkness until the morning. 

The mob of fugitives had stopped at a point where it 
was beyond the reach of danger. Then they drew near 
again, and a few villages, a few farms, were occupied once 
more before the first glimmer of the dawn. 


About four o’clock, the rim of the Great Eyry showed 
scarcely a tinge of faint reflection. The fire was dying 
out, from want of fuel no doubt, and although it was still 
impossible to determine its cause, it was not unreasonable 
to hope that it would not flare up again. 

In any case, it appeared probable that the Great Eyry 
had not been the scene of a volcanic display. And so it 
seemed that the inhabitants in its neighbourhood were not 
at the mercy of either an eruption or an earthquake. 

But about five o'clock in the morning, above the mountain 
crests still merged in the shadow of night, a strange sonnd 
was borne through the atmosphere, a sound of regular 
breathing, as it were, attended by a beating of powerful 
wings. And, had it but been daylight, perhaps the farmers 
and the villagers might have seen a gigantic bird of prey pass 
by, some monster of the air, which, after soaring up from 
the Great Eyry, winged its flight in the direction of the east. 


CHAPTER II. 

AT MORGANTON. 


O N April 27 I arrived at Raleigh, the capital of the 
State of North Carolina, having left Washington 
the previous night. 

Two days before, the director-general of police 
had summoned me to his office. My chief was awaiting me 
with some impatience. The following is a report of the 
conversation I had with him, which was the cause of my 
departure. 

“ John Strock,” he began, " are you still the shrewd and 
devoted officer who on many occasions has given us proofs 
of his devotion and shrewdness ? ” 

“ Mr. Ward,” I replied with a bow, ” it is not for me to 
declare whether I have lost any of my shrewdness or not. 
But with respect to my devotion I may assert that it 
remains entirely yours.” 

“ I am quite sure of that,” Mr. Ward returned, ” and I 
only ask you this one more particular question: are you 
still the inquisitive man, eager to penetrate the heart of a 
Aiystery, whom I have known hitherto ? ” 

” Still, Mr. Ward.” 

” And this inquisitive instinct has not become impaired 
by the constant use you have made of it ? ” 

” Not in the least.” 

" Very well, Strock; now listen to me.” 

Mr. Ward, at this time fifty years of age and in the full 
vigour of his intellect, was a man of very great ability 
for the important functions he fulfilled. He had on 
several occasions entrusted me with difficult missions from 
which I had emerged with advantage, even in a political 
interest, and which had won me his approval. Now for 
some months no occasions for requiring my services had 
arisen, and this inactivity was truly distasteful to.me. So I 
awaited with much impatience the communication which 
Mr. Ward was about to make to me. I was confident that 
it meant setting me to work upon some serious business. 

This, then, is the matter upon which the chief of police 
interviewed me, a matter which at the moment absorbed 
public attention, not only in North Carolina and the adjoin¬ 
ing States, but also throughout America. 

” You are not without some knowledge of what has 
occifrred in a certain portion of the Appalachees,” he said, 
” in the vicinity of the market town of Morganton ? ” 

” Indeed, Mr. Ward, in my opinion, those phenomena, 
which at the very least are singular, are highly calculated 
to excite curiosity, even if one were not as curious as 
I am.” 

“ That it is singular, even strange, Strock, there cannot 
be two opinions. But there is reason to inquire whether 
the phenomena in question constitute a danger for the 
inhabitants of the district, whether they are the premonitory 
signs of some volcanic eruption or of some earthquake.” 

“ That is to be feared, sir.” 


” So it would be interesting to know what it all means. 
If we find ourselves defenceless in the presence of a con¬ 
tingency in the natural order of things, it would still be 
well for the people concerned to be warned in time of the 
danger that threatens them.” 

“ That is the plain duty of the authorities, sir,” I replied. 
" We must find out what is going on up there.” 

” Quite so, Strock. But it seems there are grave diffi¬ 
culties in the way. It is said freely in the country that it 
is impossible to scale the Great Eyry and visit the interior. 
Now, has anyone ever tried to do it, and under conditions 
favourable to success ? I don't believe it, and in my 
opinion an attempt that was made seriously could not 
fail to have good results.” 

” Nothing is impossible, Mr. Ward, and no doubt this 
is only a question of expense.” 

'• Justifiable expense, Strock; and expense must be 
ignored when it is a matter of reassuring an entire popula¬ 
tion, or giving it warning to avoid disaster. Besides, is 
it so absolutely certain that the enclosure within the Great 
Eyry is as impregnable as people make out ? And who 
knows if a band of desperate criminals have not made 
their lair in that spot, to which they get access by paths 
known only to themselves ? ” 

" What, sir ? You have a suspicion that cr iminals - ” 

M It may be that I am wrong, Strock, and that everything 
that occurred there was due to natural causes. Well, 
that is what we want to find out, and the sooner the better.” 

M May I ask one question, Mr. Ward ? ” 

** Go on, Strock.” 

ft When the Great Eyry has been visited, when we know 
the origin of these phenomena, if there is a crater there, 
if an eruption is imminent, shall we be able to stop it ? ” 

” No, Strock. But the inhabitants of the district will 
have been warned. It will be known what one can depend 
on in the villages, and the farms won't be taken by surprise. 
Who knows if some volcano in the Alleghanies is not 
exposing North Carolina to the same disaster as Martinique 
under the fires of Mont Pel6e ? At any rate, it is necessary 
that this large population should have the chance of 
safety.” 

” I prefer to think, Mr. Ward, that the district is not 
threatened by any such danger.” 

** I hope so, Strock, and, indeed, it seems unlikely that 
any volcano exists in this part of the Blue Ridge. The 
Appalachee range has no volcanic nature. And yet, if 
we are to believe the reports that have reached us, flames 
have been seen escaping from the Great Eyry. Tremblings 
of the earth, if not actually quakings, have been supposed 
to have been perceptible as far as the neighbourhood of 
Pleasant Garden. Is all this real or imaginary ? It is 
well to be sure.” 
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14 Nothing could be more prudent, sir, and no time 
must be lost.” 

44 And so, Strock, we have determined to make an in¬ 
vestigation of the Great Eyry phenomena. We mean 
to go into the neighbourhood as soon as possible in order 
to collect all the information on the spot, to interrogate the 
inhabitants of the towns and farms. We have selected 
an agent in whom we have absolute confidence, and that 
agent, Strock, is yourself.'* 

** With pleasure, sir,” I exclaimed, ** and rest assured 
I will leave nothing undone to give you every satisfaction.” 

44 I am sure of it, Strock, and I may add that the mission 
is one which ought to be agreeable to you.” 

" None more so, sir.” 

M It will give you a capital opportunity to employ 
and, I hope, to satisfy that especial passion which is 
the very basis of your temperament.” 

** Quite so.” 

M Besides, you will be free to act as circumstances 
may dictate. With regard to expense, if there should 
be need to organise an expedition which may be 
costly, you will have carte blanche .” 

M I will act forthebest.sir, and you may rely uponme.” 

44 Now, Strock, allow me to enjoin you to act 
with the greatest possible discretion when you are 
collecting information in the neighbourhood. The 
people are still greatly over-excited. You will have 
to discount a great deal you are told, and in any 
case beware of creating another panic.” 

44 That is understood.” 

** You will carry credentials to the Mayor of Mor- 
ganton, who will work in concert with you. Once 
more, be prudent, Strock, and do not enlist anyone 
to help you in your inquiry unless you absolutely 
need them. You have often given us proofs of your 
intelligence and your skill, and this time we have 
every confidence you will succeed.” 

44 If I do not succeed, Mr. Ward, it will be because I 
have run up against absolute impossibilities. For, after 
all, it is conceivable that I may not be able to effect an 
entry into the Great Eyry, and in that case-” 

41 In that case we will see what can be done. I say 
again, we know that by business and by instinct you 
are the most inquisitive of men, and here is a splendid 
opportunity to satisfy your curiosity.” 

Mr. Ward spoke the truth. I then asked him : 

44 When am I to start ? ” 

44 To-morrow.” 

44 To-morrow I shall have left Washington, and 
the day after to-morrow I shall be at Morganton.” 

44 You will report to me by letter or telegram.” 

44 I will not fail, sir. In taking my leave of you, 

I thank you again for having selected me to conduct 
this inquiry into the Great Eyry affair.” 

How was I to guess what the future had in store for 
me ? I went back at once to my house, where I made 
my preparations for my departure, and the next day, 
at dawn, an express train was bearing me towards 
the capital of North Carolina. 

Arriving the same evening at Raleigh, I spent the night 
there, and in the afternoon of the following day the railway 
which supplies the western portion of the State set me 
down at Morganton. 

Morganton, properly speaking, is merely an insignificant 
market town. Built upon broad J urassic fields particularly 
rich in coal, it is the scene of mining operations, which 
are conducted with some activity. There are abundant 
springs of mineral water, which in the season attract a 
host of consumers to the district. All round Morganton the 
agricultural yield is considerable, and the husbandmen make 
much profit out of the fields of grain between the many 
marshes which are overgrown with bog mosses and reeds. 

Forests of evergreens are numerous. The one thing lack¬ 
ing to this region is natural gas, that inexhaustible source 
of power, of light and heat, which is so abundant in most 
of the valleys of the Alleghanies. 

The result of the composition of the earth and of its 


products is that the population is considerable in the 
country. Villages and farms are plentiful right up to the 
range of the Appalachees, in some places crowded together 
among the woods, in others isolated on the outlying spurs. 

The inhabitants number several thousands, all seriously 
threatened by danger if the Great Eyry were the crater 
of a volcano, if an eruption covered the country with 
scoria and ashes, if the shocks of an earthquake reached as 
far as the threshold of Pleasant Garden and Morganton. 

The Mayor of Morganton, Mr. Elias Smith, was a man 
of great stature, energetic, intrepid, enterprising, forty 
years old at most, with a healthy constitution that set all 
the doctors in America at defiance, proof against the cold 
of winter as against the heat of summer, both of which are 


sometimes excessive in North Carolina. He was a mighty 
hunter, not only of the furred and feathered game which 
swarms upon the plains near the Appalachees, but a mighty 
slayer of bears and panthers, which are as common in the 
dense cypress groves as in the depths of the wild gorges 
of the double chain of the Alleghanies. 

Elias Smith, a wealthy landowner, was the possessor 
of several farms in the neighbourhood of Morganton. lie 
farmed some of them himself. He paid frequent visits 
to his tenants, and all the time that lie did not spend in 
his country home he spent on hunting trips, to which his 
sporting instinct drew him irresistibly. 

In the afternoon I got someone to take me to Elias 
Smith’s house. He was at home that day, having been 
advised by telegram of my coming. I gave him Mr. Ward’s 
letter of introduction, which formed my credentials to him, 
and we soon struck up an acquaintance. 


14 4 Now, Strock, allow me to enjoin you to act with the greatest 
possible discretion when you are collecting information in the ' 
neighbourhood.’ ” 
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The Mayor of Morganton received me with unceremonious 
cordiality, a pipe in his mouth, as he gripped me by the 
hand. A servant brought me some light refreshment, 
which my host insisted on my partaking before we settled 
down to talk: 

“ And now, what is it all about ? ” Elias Smith inquired, 
when I had finished and the table had been cleared. 

I then explained to the Mayor of Morganton the reason 
and the object of my mission to this district of North 
Carolina. I reminded him of the facts, or rather the 
phenomena of which the region had lately been the scene. 
I pointed out to him—and he agreed—how important 
it was that the inhabitants of this region should be re¬ 
assured, or at any rate put on their guard. I told him 
that the authorities were, rightly, much concerned about 
the state of things, and were anxious to remedy it if it 
were in their power. Finally I added that my chief had 
given me plenary powers to institute a speedy and effectual 
inquiry into the Great Eyry question. I was to shrink 
from no difficulty and no expense, it being understood that 
the Government would accept responsibility for all the 
expenses of my mission. 

Elias Smith listened to me without saying a word, but 
as he puffed at his pipe the attention he was paying to 
me was unmistakable. Every now and then I saw his 
face flush and his eyes gleam under their bushy eyebrows. 
The chief magistrate of Morganton was manifestly uneasy 
about what was going on at the Great Eyry, and would 
be as eager as myself to discover the explanation of. these 
phenomena. 

When I had finished my communication he remained 
silent for a few minutes, looking steadfastly at me. 

" So,” he said, ” they want to know, over there in 
Washington, what the Great Eyry has got inside it ? ” 


” Yes, Mr. Smith.” 

" And you do, too ? ” 

” I do, indeed.” 

" So do I, Mr. Strock 1 ” 

And if the Mayor of Morganton had been as 
inquisitive as I was, we should have made a pretty 
pair. 

” You understand,” he added, as he shook the 
ashes out of his pipe, '* in my capacity of landowner 
I am interested in the stories about the Great Eyry, 
and in my capacity of Mayor I am obliged to devote 
attention to the condition of the people under my 
administration.” 

” A twofold reason, Mr. Smith,” I replied, *' which 
must have impelled you to ascertain the cause of 
phenomena which might cause the upheaval of the 
entire district. And I have no doubt you have found 
them as inexplicable as they are alarming to the 
people in the neighbourhood.” 

” Inexplicable indeed, Mr. Strock, for, for my own 
part, I am not inclined to believe that this Great 
Eyry is a crater, because the Alleghany range is not 
volcanic at all. There are no traces of ashes, scoria, 
lava, or any other volcanic matter anywhere, either 
in the Cumberland gorges or the Blue Ridge valleys. 
So I do not think that the Morganton district has 
anything to fear on that score.” 

" That is really your opinion, Mr. Smith ? ” 

” It is, honestly.” 

M And yet, these shocks which have been felt in 
the neighbourhood of the range ? ” 

” Ah, yes, the shocks, the shocks ! ” Mr. Smith 
echoed, wagging his head. ” In the first place, is it 
certain that there were any shocks ? As a matter of 
fact, at the time of the great outbreak of flame, I was 
at my Wildon farm, less than a mile from the Great 
Eyry, and while there certainly was an uproar in 
the air, I noticed no shocks either on the surface or 
below the surface of the earth.” 

” But according to the reports sent to Mr.Ward-" 

” Reports drawn up under the influences of panic 1 ,F 
the Mayor declared. ” Anyhow, I made no mention 
of any in mine.” 

” That is a point. With regard to the flames which 
overtopped the highest rocks-” 

“ Oh, the flames, Mr. Strock ; that is another matter. 
I saw them ; I saw them with my own eyes, and the clouds 
threw a reflection of them an immense distance. More¬ 
over, there were audible noises at the crest of the Great 
Eyry : hissing, like the hissing of a boiler that is being 
emptied.” 

“ You were an actual witness of that ? ” 

” Yes ; my ears were deafened by it.” 

M Then, in the middle of all this uproar, Mr. Smith, did 
you not think you detected the flapping of great wings ? ” 

” Yes, I did, Mr. Strock. But what huge bird is there 
that would have flown through the air, after the fire died 
out, to make that flapping ? What sort of wings had it 
got ? So I am obliged to ask myself whether it was not 
a trick of my imagination. The Great Eyry a haunt of 
some monsters of the air ! Would they not have been 
observed long ago hovering over their enormous rocky 
nest ? In real earnest, there is a mystery about it all 
which has not been cleared up yet.” 

” But which we will clear up, Mr. Smith, if you will be 
so good as to help me.” 

” Certainly, Mr. Strock, and all the more willingly because 
it is so necessary to reassure the population of the district.” 

” Then we will set to work to-morrow.” 

” To-morrow ! ” 

And with that last word Mr. Smith and I separated. I 
went back to the hotel, where I had made arrangements for 
a stay that could be prolonged to meet the exigencies of 
the inquiry. 

I did not fail to write to Mr. Ward. I reported my 
arrival at Morganton, and apprised him of the results of 
my first interview with the mayor of the little town, and 
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of our determination to leave nothing undone to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory conclusion as speedily as 
possible. I pledged myself further to keep him informed 
of all our efforts, either by letter or telegram, so that he 
might always know what he might rely upon with regard to 
the general temper of the people in this part of Carolina. 

In the afternoon of the following day I had another 
interview with Mr. Smith, and it was arranged that we 
should start at break of day. 

This \vas the plan w'e chose. 

The ascent of the mountain was to be undertaken under 
the direction of two guides who had had much experience 
in excursions of this nature. On several occasions they 
had scaled the highest peaks of the Blue Ridge. However, 
they had never attacked the Great Eyry, knowing that 
access to it was barred by a wall of insurmountable rocks ; 


and, besides, before the manifestation of the recent pheno¬ 
mena this Great Eyry had never excited the curiosity of 
tourists. Nevertheless, we could have every confidence 
in these two guides, whom Mr. Smith knew personally as 
intrepid, skilful, and faithful men. They would shrink 
from no obstacle, and we were resolved to follow them. 

Besides, as Mr. Smith remarked, it might now be no longer 
impossible to penetrate into the interior of the Great Eyry. 

“ Why not ? ** I inquired. 

" Because a mass of rock was detached from the mountain 
some weeks ago, and it may have left a gap through which 
we can get." 

" That would be a happy chance, Mr. Smith." 

" We shall find out, Mr. Strock, and no later than 
to-morrow." 

" Till to-morrow, then ! " 


CHAPTER III. 

THE GREAT EYRY. 


T HE following day, at daybreak, Elias Smith and I 
left Morganton by the road which follows the left 
bank of the Satawba river and leads to the little 
town of Pleasant Garden. 

The guides accompanied us : Harry Horn, aged thirty, 
and James Buck, aged twenty-five, both of them in¬ 
habitants of the little town and at the service of tourists 
who wished to visit the principal points of the Blue Ridge 
and the Cumberlands, which form the double chain of the 
Alleghanies. Intrepid 
climbers, strong of arm 
and leg, skilful and ex¬ 
perienced, they knew this 
bit of the district well, 
right up to the foot of the 
range. 

A carriage drawn by 
two good horses was to 
take us to the western 
boundary of the State. 

It only contained pro¬ 
visions for two or three 
days, as our trip would 
certainly not last longer 
than that. We had only 
had to refer to Mr. Smith 
for the choice of the pro¬ 
visions that we needed to 
take, spiced beef, slices 
of gammon, venison 
cooked to the minute, and 
bread in sufficient quan¬ 
tity. The mountain 
springs, which are num¬ 
erous in the district, would 
supply plenty of fresh 
water, fed as they were 
by the torrential rains 
which are common at this 
time of year. 

It is needless to add 
that the Mayor of Mor¬ 
ganton, in his capacity of 
mighty hunter, had taken 
his gun and brought along 
his dog Nisko, who ran 
and gambolled near the 
carriage, ^fisko would put 
up the game when we were 
in the woods or on the 
plains ; but he was to stay 
with the driver at Wildon 
all the time we were 


making our ascent. He could not have followed us to 
the Great Eyry because of the crevasses there were to be 
crossed and the rocks to be climbed. 

The sky was fairly clear and the air fresh, even now, at 
the end of April, which is sometimes severe in the American 
climate. Light clouds scudded swiftly before a variable 
breeze which came off the broad wastes of the Atlantic, and 
between them sun-rays stole, illuminating all the country. 
The first day brought us as far as Pleasant Garden, where 

we passed the night with 
the mayor of the little 
town, a personal friend of 
Mr. Smith. I had oppor¬ 
tunity to make a careful ob¬ 
servation of this region, 
where cypress groves yield 
to marshes, and marshes 
give place to fields. The 
road, which is kept in 
pretty good repair, crosses 
or follows their line, with¬ 
out being lengthened by 
many twists and turns. 
In places of a marshy 
nature the cypresses are 
magnificent, with their 
erect and slender trunks, 
slightly swollen at the 
base. The breeze rustling 
through the pale green 
foliage set a-swinging the 
long grey fibres, the 
"Spaniards* beards,*' 
which hung down to the 
ground from the lower 
branches of the trees. 

There was a world of 
life in these forests. It 
fled before our carriage, 
mice, field-mice, parrots 
of brilliant hue and deaf¬ 
ening loquacity, opossums 
which scampered off with 
rapid leaps, carrying their 
little ones in their 
pouches ; birds scattered 
in myriads among the 
foliage of banians, palms, 
and orange trees, whose 
buds were hastening to 
open to the first breath of 
spring, and clumps of 
rhododendrons so thick 
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sometimes that a man on foot could make no way through 
them. 

Reaching Pleasant Garden in the evening, we found 
comfortable quarters for the night. The next day would 
bring us to Wildon Farm, at the foot of the range. 

Pleasant Garden is a small market town of average 
importance. The mayor gave us a cordial welcome and 
generous entertainment. We had a merry supper in the 
hall of his pretty dwelling, which was sheltered by great 
beech trees. Naturally the conversation turned upon the 
attempt we were about to make to explore the interior of 
the Great Eyry. 

“ You are right,” our host said, emphatically. ” Until 
we know what is going on, or what is hidden up there, our 
country folk will not be reassured.” 

” Nothing fresh has happened since the flames were 
last seen above the Great Eyry ? ” I inquired. 

" Nothing, Mr. Strock. From Pleasant Garden it is 
easy to survey the upper ridge of the mountain as far as 
the Black Dome, which commands it. We have not heard 
a single suspicious sound, nor seen any light. And if it 
was a legion of devils roosting up there, it looks very much 
as if they had finished their infernal cooking and made off 
to some other lair in the Alleghanies I ” 

” Devils ! ” Mr. Smith exclaimed. ” Well, I hope they 
haven’t decamped without leaving some tracks, tips of 
their tails or their horns I We’ll have a good look I ” 

The next day, May ist, the carriage was ready for us at 
daybreak. Mr. Smith took his seat, I took mine. The 
horses set off briskly, urged by the driver’s whip. At the 
end of this second day's journey since leaving Morganton, 
we halted at Wildon Farm, among the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. 

There was no change in the general aspect of the country. 
It was an unvarying alternation of woods and marshes, 
these latter, however, occurring at greater intervals owing 
to the steadily progressive elevation of the earth at the 
toot of the range. The country was also less densely popu¬ 
lated. There were only a few villages, almost lost under 
the mighty masses of the beech trees, and some isolated 
farms, abundantly watered by the many streamlets that 
issued from the ravines, tributaries of the Satawba river. 
The fauna and flora were the same as the night before, 
and there was enough game to give a sportsman a 
good bag. 

” I am really tempted to take my gun and whistle up 
Nisko,” said Mr. Smith. " This is quite the first time 
I've been along here without letting fly at the hares and 
partridges. The good creatures won't know me. But 
unless our larder gives out we've got something else to 
think of to-day—our mystery hunt.” 

” And I hope we shan’t go back as we came, Mr. Smith,” 
I added. 

During the morning v. e had to cross an endless plain, 
where the cypresses and palms were only dotted about in 
clumps and clusters. As far as the eye could see there 
reached a huge collection of little earth cabins, fantastically 
built, and swarming with little rodents. Tens of thousands 
of marmots lived there in flocks, of the kind more particu¬ 
larly known in America by the popular name of prairie dog. 
Although that is the name given to them, these animals 
have not the faintest resemblance to any canine type. 
The explanation of the name is that they make a noise like 
the yelping of curs. And, in point of fact, while we were 
trotting rapidly by, we had to stop our ears ! 

Densely populated cities of quadrupeds like this are 
not uncommon in the United States. Amongst others, 
naturalists mention the appropriately named Dogville, 
which has a population of more than a million four-footed 
inhabitants. 

These marmots, which live on roots, grass, and also 
grasshoppers, of which they are very fond, are inoffensive 
creatures, but their howling is enough to deafen one. 

The weather had kept fine, with a fresh breeze. In 
actual fact, it must not be supposed that below this thirty- 
fifth parallel of latitude the climate of the two Carolinas 
is relatively hot. The winters are often exceedingly severe. 


Many orange trees perish from the cold, and the Satawba 
river is sometimes blocked with ice. 

In the afternoon the Blue Ridge chain appeared, only 
six miles off, on a wide horizon. Its edge was outlined 
clearly against a background of blue sky, across which 
light clouds were sailing. Thickly wooded at its base, 
where the branches of conifers were densely interlaced, 
a few trees stood out also against a fantastic setting of 
gloomy rocks. Here and there rose quaint-shaped peaks, 
which, on the right hand, were overtopped by Black 
Dome’s gigantic head, gleaming at moments in the sun's 
bright rays. 

M Have you made an ascent of the Dome, Mr. Smith ? ” 
I inquired. 

” No,” he replied, ” but I am told it is pretty difficult. 
Besides, some tourists have reached its summit, and from 
all their accounts nothing can be seen of the interior of 
the Great Eyry from its point.” 

” That is true,” the guide, Harry Horn, declared ; ” I 
have proved that myself.” 

“ Perhaps the weather was not favourable,” I suggested. 

” On the contrary, Mr. Strock, it was very clear, but the 
rim of the Great Eyry is too high, and blocks the view.” 

” Good ! ” cried Smith. ” I shall not be sorry to set 
foot where no one has set foot before ! ” 

Anyhow, that day the Great Eyry seemed quite quiet, 
and neither smoke nor flame escaped from it. 

At about five o’clock our carriage stopped at Wildon 
Farm, and its inmates came to greet their master. It 
was there that we were to spend this last night. 

The horses were speedily unharnessed and taken round 
to the stable, where they found plenty of fodder, and the 
carriage was put up in the coach-house. The driver was to 
await our return. For the rest, Mr. Smith had no doubt that 
our mission would have been accomplished to the satis¬ 
faction of everybody when we got back to Morganton. 

The farmer at Wildon assured us that nothing unusual 
had happened at the Great Eyry for some time. We all 
took supper together with the farm people, and our sleep 
was undisturbed throughout the night. 

Our ascent of the mountain was to begin at daybreak 
the following day. The Great Eyry is not more than 
eighteen hundred feet in height, no great altitude, and the 
average in this range of the Alleghanies. We were free to 
assume, therefore, that the strain would not be great. 
A few hours ought to be enough to bring us to the top 
ridges of the great mass. It was true there might perhaps 
be difficulties on the way, precipices to clear, or obstacles 
to surmount with danger and great effort. That was the 
yet unknown, the hazard of our venture. As I have said, 
the guides could give us no information on this head. 
What troubled me was that in the neighbourhood the 
interior of the Great Eyry had the name of being inaccessible. 
But, to conclude, the fact had never been proved, and 
there was always the chance that the recent fall of rock 
might have made a breach in the thickness of the mountain 
wall. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Smith, after he had lighted the first 
pipe of the score or so he smoked every day, ” we are off, 
and right foot foremost. As for knowing how long this 
climb of ours is going to take-” 

” In any case, Mr. Smith,” I interrupted, ” we are quite 
determined to carry our investigation to the end ? ” 

“ Quite determined, Mr. Strock.” 

“ My chief's orders are to wrest its secrets from this 
fiend of a Great Eyry.” 

” We will wrest them from him, whether he likes it or 
not,” Mr. Smith replied, calling heaven to witness his 
assertion, “ and even if we have to look for them in the 
very bowels of the mountain.” 

” Since it is possible that our excursion may be prolonged 
beyond to-day,” I added, ” it will be well to provide our¬ 
selves with supplies.” 

" Don’t be uneasy, Mr. Strock ; our guides have two 
days' provisions in their game bags, and we are not going 
with empty pockets. Besides, if I am leaving good old 
Nisko at the farm, I am taking my gun. There is sure to 
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be game in the belt of woods, and at the bottom of the 
gorges in the foothills. We’ll strike a light to cook what 
we bag, unless we find a fire ready lighted up there.” 

” Ready lighted, Mr. Smith ? ” 

” And why not, sir ? Those flames, those splendid 
flames which scared our country folk so badly ! How 
do we know if their hearthstone is quite cold, if there is 
not still a little fire in the ashes ? And then, if there is a 
crater inside there, it means that there is a volcano, and 
is a volcano always so completely extinct that you can’t 
find a bit of hot coal about it ? ’Pon my word, it would 
be a poor kind of volcano that hadn’t fire enough to boil 
an egg hard, or roast a potato ! But, as I said before, we 
shall see, we shall see ! ” 

For my own part I am free to confess that I had formed 
no opinion on the subject. My orders were to go and find 
out what this Great Eyry 
was. If there was no 
danger to be feared from 
it, well and good ; every¬ 
body would know it and 
everybody’s mind would 
be easy. But in my heart 
of hearts, and the feeling 
was a very natural one in 
a man possessed by a de¬ 
vouring curiosity, I would 
have been delighted, for 
my own personal satis¬ 
faction and for the glory 
with which it would cover 
my mission, if the Great 
Eyry proved to be a hot¬ 
bed of miracles which I 
should be the first to 
explain. 

Our ascent was to be 
made in the following 
order : the two guides in 
front, to pick the practi¬ 
cable paths, and Elias 
Smith and I walking side 
by side, or one after the 
other, as the width of the 
track allowed. 

Harry Horn and James 
Buck ventured, to begin 
with, through a narrow 
gorge which wound its 
way along at some pretty 
steep declivities where 
many shrubs with conical 
seed-vessels and sombre 
leaves, broad ferns and 
wild currants, were mixed 
in an inextricable maze 
through which it would 
have been impossible to 
break one’s way. 

A world of birds filled 
this mass of woods with 
life. Among the noisiest 
of them, parrots, chattering volubly, filled the air with 
their shrill cries. It was difficult to hear the marmots 
running among the thickets, although they were there in 
hundreds. 

The course of the torrent for which this gorge provided 
the bed wound and twisted capriciously up the slopes of 
the range. During the rainy season, or after some heavy 
thunderstorm, it must have rebounded in tumultuous 
cascades. But it certainly could only be supplied by the 
rains of heaven, and the fact that we found no trace of it 
was clear evidence that it did not have its source in the 
high fastnesses of the Great Eyry. 

After half an hour’s travelling the ascent became so 
steep that we had to zigzag from right to left and lengthen 
our road by many a ddtour. The gorge became absolutely 


impracticable, without any adequate foothold. We would 
have had to catch hold of tufts of grass and crawl upon 
our knees, and under those conditions our ascent would 
not have been completed before sunset. 

” My word ! ” exclaimed Mr. Smith, as he recovered 
his breath, ” I understand why tourists are so rare on the 
Great Eyry—so rare that there never have been any to 
my knowledge ! ” 

” The fact is,” I replied, ” that there would be a lot of 
grind and not much in the way of results 1 And if we 
hadn’t special reasons for bringing our attempt to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion-” 

" You never said a truer word,” Harry Horn declared ; 
” my mate and I have climbed to the top of the Black 
Dome several times, and we’ve never met so many 
difficulties.” 

” Difficulties which 
might easily become 
obstacles,” James Buck 
added. 

The question now was 
how to choose on which 
side we should seek for 
an oblique path. On the 
right hand and on the 
left rose branching masses 
of trees and shrubs. The 
right answer finally was 
to venture where the 
slopes were less steep. It 
might be that, after get¬ 
ting through the outskirts, 
our party would be able 
to go more surefootedly 
through the wooded part. 
Anyhow, one would not 
be going blindfold. It 
was well not to forget 
that the eastern side of 
the Blue Ridge, with an 
inclination of fifty degrees, 
is scarcely practicable all 
along the range. 

However this may be, 
the best thing was to 
trust to the special in¬ 
stinct of our two guides, 
and particularly of James 
Buck. I really think 
this excellent fellow must 
have inherited his skill 
from a monkey and his 
agility from an antelope. 
Unfortunately, neither 
Elias Smith nor I could 
have ventured where this 
intrepid man ventured. 

Nevertheless, so far as 
I myself am concerned, 

I hoped that I should not 
be left behind, being a 
climber by nature and 
quite inured to physical exercise. Wherever James 
Buck might go I was determined to go too, even at the 
expense of a tumble or two. But the same did not hold 
good of the first magistrate of Morganton, who was not so 
young, not so vigorous, not so sure of foot, and who was a 
bigger, stouter man. Up to now he had visibly been strain¬ 
ing every effort not to lag behind. Every now and then he 
blew like a grampus, and against his will I made him stop 
for breath. 

To cut a long story short, it was made plain to us that the 
ascent of the Great Eyry would require a longer time than 
we had calculated. We had supposed that we should 
reach the wall of rock before eleven o’clock, and now we 
should certainly be some hundreds of feet below it at 
mid-day. As a matter of fact, about ten o’clock, after 
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44 Before us . . . towering a hundred feet in height, rose the walls 
which formed the boundary of the Great Eyry.” (See page 50.) 
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repeated attempts to discover some practicable paths, one 
of the guides gave the signal to halt. We were at the 
upper edge of the wooded belt, and the trees, being less 
close together, permitted the eye to see as far as the first 
strata of the Great Eyry. 

” W r ell, well 1 ” said Mr. Smith, leaning back against a 
big pine tree, " a brief respite, a snatch of sleep, and even 
a snatch of food wouldn’t come amiss.” 

“ For an hour,'* I replied. 

” Yes ; and after our lungs and our legs it is time for 
our stomachs to do a little work.” 

We all cordially agreed. It was important to recover 
our strength. What gave rise to some anxiety was the 
aspect then presented by the flank of the mountain up to 
the foot of the Great Eyry. Above us stretched one of 
those naked portions which are called “ blades ” in the 
country. No footpath was visible among its sheer rocks. 

This fact did not fail to absorb the attention of our guides, 
and Harry Horn remarked to his comrade : 

” That’s not going to be easy." 

tf Impossible, perhaps,” was James Buck’s answer. 

The idea caused me real vexation. If I went down again 
without even having been able to reach the Great Eyry, 
it would mean the complete failure of my mission, not to 
mention the curiosity I should have failed to satisfy. 
And when I presented myself again before Mr. Ward I 
should cut a sorry figure ! 

The game bags were opened, and we fortified ourselves 
with bread and cold meat. We took a moderate pull at 
the flasks. Then, the meal ended—it had not lasted half 
an hour—Mr. Smith got up, ready to start again. 

James Buck took the lead, and we only had to follow 
him, trying not to lag behind. Our advance was slow. 
Our guides did not attempt to conceal their perplexity, 
and Harry Horn went on in front to reconnoitre the direction 
it was best to take definitely. 

He was away about twenty minutes. When he came 
back he pointed north-west, and we resumed our march. 
It was on this side that the Black Dome reared up, three or 
four miles away. As I have said, it would have been useless 
to ascend that, because from its summit, even with a power¬ 
ful glass, nothing could be seen of the interior of the 
Great Eyry. Our ascent was very laborious and very slow, 
especially along the slippery slopes strewn with a few shrubs 
and coarse tufts of vegetation. We had climbed a bare 
couple of hundred feet when our leading guide came to a 
stop before a deep crack, which cut across the ground at 
that spot. Roots lately snapped, branches lately broken 
down, blocks of rock reduced to dust were strewn all over 
the place, as if an avalanche had swept over this flank of 
the mountain. 

” That’s where the huge rock that broke off the Great 
Eyry will have come down,” James Buck remarked. 

" No doubt,” Mr. Smith replied ; ” and our best plan, I 
think, will be to follow the path that it broke for itself as 
it fell.” 

And this was the path we did take—very wisely. The 
ruts cut by the falling block gave us foothold. Thus our 
ascent was made under easier conditions, almost in a straight 
line, and so well that about half-past eleven we were on the 
upper edge of the blade. 

Before us, only a hundred paces off, but towering a 
hundred feet in height, rose the walls which formed the 
boundary of the Great Eyry. 

On this side the framework was hewn in most fantastic 
wise : sharp points and needles, and among other things 
one rock whose strange design in profile took the shape of a 
huge eagle on the point of flight towards the upper regions 
of the air. It really looked as if, on this eastern side at 
leot, the place were inaccessible. 

“ Let us rest for a few minutes,” Mr. Smith suggested. 
” and then we will see if it is possible to circumvent this 
Great Evry.” 

” Anyhow,” Harry Horn remarked, it must have been 


on this side that the block of rock broke away, and there 
is no sign of any gap on this side of the place.” 

That was the fact, and it was beyond question that the 
fall of rock had happened on this side. After ten minutes’ 
rest the two guides got up again, and by a fairly easy slope 
we gained the edge of the plateau. We now only had to 
walk among the base of the rocks which, rising some fifty 
feet above us, overhung us, spreading out like the rim of a 
basket. The result was that, even with an arrangement 
of long ladders, it would have been impossible to get up to 
the top ridge of the enclosure. 

However, we proceeded to make the circuit of the en¬ 
closing wall, where nature seemed to have done the work of 
man, so regular was it. Nowhere was there any breach 
in its curtain, nowhere any fissure in the rocks through 
which one might have tried to insinuate oneself. Every¬ 
where the crest upreared, a hundred feet in height, impos¬ 
sible to scale. 

After following the edge of the plateau for an hour and 
a half we found ourselves where we had started, where we 
had made our last halt at the end of the blade. I could 
not conceal my vexation at this discomfiture, and I could 
see that Mr. Smith was no less vexed than I was. 

M Hang it all I ” he exclaimed ; ” so we shall never know 
what is inside this confounded Great Eyry, or if it is a 
crater I ” 

” Volcano or not,” I remarked, ” it is not making any 
suspicious noise, and no smoke or flame is rising from it, 
nothing to foretell an imminent eruption.” 

Within and without the silence was profound. No 
sooty vapour escaped from the inside. No light was 
reflected upon the clouds that the east wind chased 
above it. The earth was just as quiet as the air. No 
subterranean rumblings or shocks were perceptible beneath 
our feet. The perfect calm reigned that belongs to high 
altitudes. 

I must not forget to mention that the circumference of 
the Great Eyry measured some twelve or fifteen hundred 
feet, judging by the time we had taken to make the circuit 
of it, and taking into account the difficulties of the going 
at the edge of the narrow plateau. As for the inner area, 
how could we calculate it, since we did not know the thick¬ 
ness of the rocks that enclosed it ? 

Needless to say, its neighbourhood was deserted ; by 
which I mean that there was no sign of life, except for two 
or three pairs of huge birds of prey hovering in the air 
above it. Our watches pointed to three o’clock, and Mr. 
Smith said irritably: 

” If we stay here till evening we shan't be any wiser. 
We must go, Mr. Strock, if we want to get back to Pleasant 
Garden before night.” 

Honestly, I was mortified at having to abandon the 
project, and go down again without accomplishing my 
task. And with the imperative necessity to persevere 
I felt my frustrated curiosity wax greater. 

But what were we to do ? Was it in my power to 
break open this solid fortress, to scale these towering 
rocks ? 

We had to give in, and, with a last look towards the 
Great Eyry, I followed my companions, who were beginning 
to go down the slopes of the blade. 

Our return journey was effected without much difficulty, 
and without much fatigue. At half-past eight our 
carriage was standing outside the house of the mayor of 
Pleasant Garden, where we were to pass the night. 

And while I was vainly trying to go to sleep, I asked 
myself whether it would not be well to stay for a few da vs 
in the little town, and organise another expedition. But 
would it have had the least chance of success ? 

No, the wisest plan was to return to Washington and 
consult Mr. Ward. So the following evening, at Morgan- 
ton, I paid my two guides, said good-bye to Mr. Smith, 
and betook myself to the station, whence the express for 
Raleigh was starting. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOVEMBER. 

By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 


* 


THE 
MAKING 
OF A 
GARDEN. 


EW of my readers, I should think, 
at some time or other, have not 
been interested in the work of 
gardening, not only because it has 
now become one of the special 
studies at school, but because they 
are really interested in the work 
^ itself. Of course there are times 
Wj. when games draw more than the 

garden, and, personally, I shall 
not blame you if you run off occasionally to your games instead 
of weeding the cabbages. I have been a lad myself, and I know 
what it all means, but, at the same time, leave yourselves with 
sufficient time to keep your garden in order, and it will pay you 
in the long run. 

You see, I am taking it for granted that many already have a 
garden. Some of you, I expect, will not have, and to you I 
should like to address my first little chat. Now, if 
you have not already got a garden, the easiest way, 
and the best way for you, will be to get your father 
to let you have a portion of his garden in which you 
may do just as you like. If you have to start and 
make a corner of a grass field into a garden, it is terribly hard 
work and very slow. 

We will suppose, then, that your father is letting you have your 
own plot. You will first want some tools with which to cultivate 
the same, and the chief things will be, for the present, a spade, 
manure fork, wheelbarrow, and a garden line. Do not attempt 
to use father's tools. They are far too heavy for you, and they 
will make you so tired that you will shortly be disgusted with the 
work. Persuade your father to buy you a handy little spade, 
etc., and then you can save up your pennies for the tools which 
you will want next spring. 

Having got your plot of land and your tools, I want you just 
to think for a few minutes what your particular soil needs. Of 
course you know that nearly all soils contain 
WHAT THE su ffi c ient in themselves to maintain a crop of some 
kind. As a rule, however, the food supply has 
become so much run down in the ordinary garden 
soil that there is not Sufficient to feed the plants you wish to 
plant; and, therefore, it is necessary that you help the soil by 
adding some form of food supply, and thus enable it to produce 
the big crops which you desire. 

Now, scientists have found out for us, long, long years ago, 
that farmyard manure contains those elements of plant food of 
which the soil runs short, and it is by adding this manure that 
we gain such enormous crops each year. Your first work will be, 
then, in your new garden, to add some of this manure so that 
you will have less work to do in the spring, and you can then 
give attention to other things. 

Now, if you want really first-class vegetables, fruit and flowers, 
you must dig deeply ; and although this is hard work, do a little 
at a time, and you will, in time, bring your garden 
into excellent cultivation. Let us suppose your 
garden is ten yards long and five yards wide. You 
should first find the centre at each end, which, of 
course, will mean that you will have two and a half 
yards on ei her side of you, and then string the line down the 
centre from end to end. If you now make a mark in the soil 
with your spade, you can wrap the line up again, and it will be 
out of the way. 

Now you begin to dig, and it is best to start at one end of the 
piece, and at one side of the mark which you made down the 
centre. Here you will dig out a trench two and a half yards 
in length, two and a half feet wide, and two and a half feet deep. 
To measure with, you should get a straight lath of wood, and on 
this mark the distances in feet and half feet. 


SOIL 
NEEDS. 


TRENCH- 
ING. AND 
HOW TO 
DO IT. 


The soil which you get from the trench should be wheeled 
across the centre mark and placed in a heap at the very end of 
the other side of your garden plot. You must now 
WHERETO w heel some manure on to the half of the plot on 
SOIL. which you have taken out the trench, and after this 

mark off another width, two and a half feet wide, 
for another trench by the side of the first. The soil from this 
second trench can be thrown into the first one w’hich was taken 
out, and as you throw in the soil, throw in some of the manure 
also, spreading it about so that it is mixed with the soil. 

If you continue like this, first one trench and then another, you 
will soon get to the end of the first half of your plot, and you 
should turn round at the bottom end and work up the other 
half of the plot, coming at last to the heap of soil which you 
threw out of the first trench. This will be used to fill up the 
last trench, and you will have once more a level piece of ground 
which has been stirred quite deeply. 

First and foremost, deep stirring of the soil enables the roots 
of plants to traverse freely amongst the particles of the earth in 
SOMB search of food and moisture. Then it allows the 

REASONS rain water to P ass freely through the soil and away 

FOR from the roots of the plants. You all know that if 

TRENCH- water stands about it becomes what we call 

ING * stagnant, and this is very bad for the roots of 

plants. Then, a soil in which water stands is very cold, and the 
roots die away, but if the water gets away freely the land is 
warmer, and the roots of plants flourish. Then again, in trench¬ 
ing you are able to distribute the manure evenly through the 
soil, and as the roots penetrate downwards, and in all other 
directions, they are continually meeting with food, and thus 
growth is stimulated and we get some fine crops. 

These are sufficient reasons for doing the work of trenching, 
are they not ? There is yet another reason why we should do 
this work, and that is in order to allow a free passage for air in the 
soil. Now, air is necessary to the life of the roots, just as it is 
necessary for the life of the leaves, and wherever air can enter, 
impurities vanish. 

There are several things we can plant this month, such as 
climbers for the house wall, etc., but the two chief things are 
fruit trees and roses. Now, you boys who have 
PLANT* 0 b een cultivating your gardens for twelve months, 
THIS don't think that you are going to escape the hard 

MONTH. work altogether. For both roses and fruit trees 
the land should be trenched, as I have advised for 
the new beginners. Not, perhaps, the whole plot, but, at any rate, 
the place where each fruit tree will be planted, or the bed in 
which the roses will be planted. For each fruit tree you must 
trench a piece of ground two yards square, and for single rose 
trees one yard square. 

As soon as the ground has settled once more in position (it 
will take it a week to do this) you can plant your fruit tree; but 
before doing this examine the roots, and if any are damaged you 
must cut them off with a sharp knife, cutting w r ell back beyond 
the bruised part. Unless you do this disease may be set up 
underground, and it may spread all over the plant, and thus 
it will die. Cut from the underside of the root upward, 
in a sloping direction, and when new roots are formed where 
the cut was made they will enter at once straight down into 
the soil. 

Remember what I said about air being necessary to the roots, 
and do not bury these more than four or five inches deep, 
spreading each one out at its proper level, and making it firm by 
treading the soil. When planted, drive in a stake by the side of 
the tree and tie the tree to it, so that the wind will not blow it 
about and thus loosen the roots, which does not allow new, tiny 
roots to form, or, if they form, the movement of the larger roots 
breaks them off. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


ON THE HIGHWAY. 

T HE " rule of the road," we know, is : keep to the 
left. But it would be really more accurate to 
say that there are four rules of the road, which 
should be known and observed by all users of the 
highway. The first is that when you meet a vehicle coming 
in the opposite direction you keep to the left. Second, 
that when overtaking a* vehicle going in the same direc¬ 
tion, you pass on the right. Third, that in passing a 
tramcar you pass on the left instead of on the right, the 
reason for which rule is that tramlines being laid towards 
the middle of the road, if you pull out so as to pass the 
tramcar on the right you are likely to meet and collide 
with traffic that is coming in the other direction. 

As every cyclist should be aware, in the eyes of the law, 
a cycle is a “ carriage,” just the same as is a brougham, 
or a tramcar, a motor omnibus or a cart. And it is to 
carriages that the above rules of the road apply. 

For pedestrians there is another rule, which is, that in 
passing one another on the road they must keep to the right, 
but judges in the law courts have repeatedly decided that 
carriages may pass pedestrians on either side. Which 
seems to be no rule at all! 

So you see that when passing people who are walking in 
the roadway, as they so very often do in the country, you 
require to use much care, and to give them as much room as 
you conveniently can. And my advice as an 
old cyclist is for you always to keep to the 
left as much as possible. I have been con¬ 
cerned in my fair share of " mix-ups ” 
between cyclists and pedestrians, and being 
upon the left side of the road I have usually 
had the consolation of hearing somebody say, 

“ Well, anyway, the cyclist was on his right 
side.” And that goes a long way in any 
argument between a cyclist and other road 
users. 

MOTOR-BUS ROUTES. 

In planning one’s cycle rides nowadays, it is really 
very wise to take some trouble in making sure that the 
route selected does not include any lengthy strip of road 
that is used by the motor-buses. Useful vehicles as these 
are, they very soon pound to bits the highways that have 
not been made specially to take their ponderous traffic, 
and the result is that some of the most delightful runs round 
London, being now provided with a motor-bus service, have 
been positively ruined from the cyclist’s point of view. 
The motor-bus companies issue neat and clearly printed 
maps to instruct us where their services are to be found. 
As a cyclist, I may say that I have discovered such maps 
to be indeed invaluable for instructing me how to avoid the 
motor omnibus routes when awheel. And, of course, when 
I am not cycling, I can still put the maps to the use for 
which they are really intended. 

Owing to, maybe, a strong head wind, or some such 
cause, a cyclist on the road may become temporarily 


exhausted, or ” done up ” or ” knocked ” as cyclists them¬ 
selves say. In such circumstances, a capital reviver is an 
egg beaten up in a cup of freshly made tea. That, and 
ten minutes’ rest before and after taking it, will often work 
wonders. 

CONVEYING LUGGAGE AWHEEL. 

A very large number of cyclists nowadays use luggage 
carriers, either front or rear, upon their machines, and these 
often extremely helpful adjuncts are made in an infinite 
variety of patterns. Some carriers are mere fairy-like 
constructions of thin wire, others are of more solid design, 
and formed of robuster material, for, of course, your luggage 
carrier should be of that particular kind that is specially 
adapted for supporting the load that it is required to carry. 

As the habit of conveying various items of luggage 
with one when awheel has increased in popularity, so a 
demand has been created for carriers of more substantial 
make. And recently an exceedingly strong carrier has been 
put upon the market, that, while intended for the use of 
cyclists, is really pretty nearly as firm and rigid as the much 
more massive carriers that are employed by motor cyclists. 
The name of this carrier is the “ Tubular,” for it is formed 
from best steel tubing, which, while being very stiff and 
strong, adds but very little to the weight. It has an extra 
wide platform, measuring 15 X 7J inches, suitable for 
carrying heavy parcels, and is provided with two strong 
leather straps, jj in. by 34 inches long. The 
clips of the carrier can be had to suit D, 
round or oval stays, it is nicely finished in 
black, and is certainly exactly the kind of 
carrier for anyone who wishes to convey 
something more than the ordinary load on 
his machine. The makers are Messrs. 
Frank Ashby & Co., of Birmingham, and I 
believe that the *' Tubular ” sells retail at 
about three shillings and sixpence. When I 
asked Messrs. Ashby if they could be some¬ 
what precise as to its weight - carrying 
capacity, they told me that the " Tubular '* 
is suitable for anything up to fifty-six pounds. 
And that, surely, is enough for anybody I 

Looking over one or two of Messrs. Ashby’s other 
specialities at the same time, I was rather struck by the 
simplicity of their ” Samson ” cycle stand. You merely 
place the bicycle on the stand, and ” there it is,” with the 
additional advantage that the stand itself can be wheeled 
about from place to place with the bicycle on it. As our 
illustration shows, the stand is made to fit one wheel only. 
The cycle remains rather more rigid in position when a pair 
of these stands is employed, one for the back, the other for 
the front wheel, and cleaning the machine is then also 
somewhat easier. But two are not absolutely necessary, 
you can get along very well with one, and the cost, in 
aluminium finish, is three shillings. 

When buying a cycle stand, it is wise to see that you are 
acquiring a really practical article, such as that just 
described, for there aie any quantity of really absurd 
stands being sold. You may take it as a rule that the best 
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of them are those that are of the simplest design, and any 
fearsome conglomeration of rods and bars, or one that 
occasions a deal of “ explaining,” is to be fought shy of. 
A good handy cycle stand certainly saves a machine from 
any liability of being knocked over, is exceedingly con¬ 
venient for cleaning purposes, and it protects the floor 
covering of a hall from any damage, because, the wheels 
of the machine being held rigid, dried dirt is not then 
continually being removed from the tyres and deposited 
upon the floor. Whether it takes the two wheels, or only 
one, a cycle stand is worth having. 

“FIRST TIMIJ OUT.” 

The other day I had a very interesting chat with two 
young fellows who, about a month ago., 
made their first experiment in cycle camp¬ 
ing. Their verdict upon the experience 
was that it was ” grand,” and they vow it 
to be far better fun .than cycle touring, or 
than the usual method of annual holiday 
making by staying at some seaside or 
inland pleasure resort. 

*' Could you sleep well at first in your 
canvas tent, or did the novelty of having 
such a bedroom keep you awake ? ” I in¬ 
quired, being well aware that this is often a 
point urged against camping. They assured me that they 
fell asleep so readily on the very first night, that when 
the friendly farmer on whose land they were pitched came 
down before retiring to rest to see that they were all cosy, 
his visit woke them both up, one of them exclaiming, 
" Surely it can't be morning l ” When morning did arrive, 
they were awakened by a chorus of singing birds, though 
afterwards they got used to this, and generally slept on 
until the sound of farm animals, dogs barking, cows lowing, 
and of horses and carts, aroused them. Their most startling 
adventure appeared to be when, during the rumbling of a 
distant thunderstorm, a hedgehog made its way into the 
tent, and failed to escape again. It was sent home to be 
kept as a pet. 

” Don’t do any adjusting of the parts of your cycle while 
the machine is standing on the grass outside your tent,” is 
a warning that these two young campers brought back with 
them. Themselves making the mistake of so doing, on 
two occasions, small nuts, having been unscrewed and then 
dropped amongst the stems of grass, could never after- 
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pause before you do apply, the second brake. And acci¬ 
dents, as we know, happen instantaneously; you have, as 
a rule, little or no warning that they are coming your way. 
Therefore, especially at this time of year, cultivate the habit 
of frequently testing your brakes, and of seeing that the 
brake blocks have not become too much worn down. Spare 
brake blocks can be had at nearly all cycle shops, and the 
leather ones, such as are almost universally used, cost 
generally three-halfpence each, for any pattern of brake. 
Who would continue to run grave risks in order to save 
threepence expended upon a pair ? 

Considering the huge number of cycle-photographers that 
there are, it is not surprising to learn that some of the 
special fitments designed purposely for them have a truly 
enormous sale. One of the most successful of these useful 
devices for cycling camera users, is the 
patent ball-and-socket camera adjuster, with 
cycle attachment (see illustration below), 
that is put upon the market by Messrs. 
Brown Brothers Ltd., the well-known firm 
of cycle and motor manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants, of Great Eastern Street,London. 

This handy little contrivance obviates the 
necessity of carrying a tripod, a saving of 
time, trouble, exertion and patience that is 
certainly extremely cheap at the price of 
one shilling and ninepence, which is the 
outlay necessary for its acquisition. The clip which supports 
the adjuster itself can be attached to any handlebar, and, 
if necessary, left there upon the machine as a fixture, it 
being quite out of the way and not at all unsightly. The 
camera adjuster screws on to this handlebar clip, of which 
it can be used quite independently, and it will be found 
to be most useful by all photographers, cycling or other¬ 
wise. When I recently visited Messrs. Brown’s extensive 
warehouses, their representative mentioned figures showing 
that this little camera adjuster is one of their best selling 
lines. Which is assuredly the most convincing proof that 
it is a ” good thing.” 

Another little accessory worth referring to that I saw 
while at Great Eastern St., is called the " Bronko passenger 
tool bag,” of which you yourself, when on the road, may 
have noticed specimens in use. There are many tool bags 
which, being fairly deep and with only a narrow opening, 
are extremely bothersome when one requires to select, say, 
a small spanner from amongst the other tools, duster, 
oilcan, etc., that are in them. And the fact that the tool bag 
is carried in a position close up behind the saddle, renders 
it almost impossible to turn the top flap back out of the way 
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the brakes have been in active use all the season, and the 
blocks have become worn, or the various parts of the 
brake require adjusting. There are not a few cyclists 
who, while very attentive to their cycles in the earlier 
part of the season, expend exceedingly little care upon 
their mounts during the later months of the year. That 
is, of course, how the brake becomes forgotten, and is 
never tested and examined to see that it continues to be in 
perfect working order, until one day there comes the dan¬ 
gerous moment when the brake is jammed on, and fails to 
act. 

Naturally enough, with two brakes you are safer than 
with only one. But, in your surprise at failing to feel that 
your brake is at work, there may be a moment or so’s 
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” Bronko,” how- 
of the front of 
downwards,thus 
playing the con¬ 
ing any of the 
items carried in 
easily removed, 
the bag does not open wide enough to 
permit any of its contents to drop out. For a short- 
tempered cyclist, in particular, if, indeed, there be any 
of that kind, I should certainly advise a ” Bronko,” which 
is a very well made article, and even without consider¬ 
ing its advantage of novel construction, well worth the 
half a crown that is asked for it. 

Whatever pattern of tool bag you adopt, always make 
sure that the spout of your oilcan is properly screwed down, 
and its cap securely on, before you place the oilcan in the 
tool bag. Failure to do so at some time or other is the 
cause of the ultimate ruin of many good tool bags, the oil 
escapes as one rides along, saturates the leather, and renders 
that tool bag a limp and greasy nuisance ever after, a finger 
soiler that becomes more of a grimy encumbrance every day 
that one uses it. 
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OUR CONSTANT COMPANION. 

The puncture is, unfortunately, always with us, despite 
the thousand and one dodges and devices that have been 
introduced for rendering our tyres superior to the attack of 
thorns, flints, and nails. Many puncture-sealing com¬ 
positions there have been, intended for pouring or forcing 
into our tyres, and which, exuding from the inner tube 
through any hole made by a puncture, are meant to 
effectively seal up the orifice. But from one cause or 
another, many of these have been failures ; either they 
“ slow " the tyres for riding upon, they choke up the valve, 
or they very quickly dry up and vanish, some of them 
leaving the tube much the worse in quality for having been 
in contact with them. Some of us, too, who have been 
martyrs to certain of these weird compositions, well 
remember that sometimes the stuff escaped through, while 
not at all sealing, a puncture, and after that it was almost 
impossible to induce a patch to adhere, the interior of the 
cover and the inner tube being converted into one 
exasperating sticky mess. 

For some while past there has been a certain puncture- 
sealing composition of which numbers of cyclists speak 
very well indeed. This, with a name that contains more 
than a suspicion of a pun, is called ” Filibuster,” or ” The 
S. F. Puncture Stop,” its sole manufacturers being Messrs. 


Stanley Feast & Co. of Walworth, London. For this 
composition it is claimed that it will immediately, auto¬ 
matically and hermetically, seal all punctures in pneu¬ 
matic tyres, that it will last for months, positively preserves 
the inner tube, will not interfere with the process of patch¬ 
ing, does not become sticky or messy, and will in no way 
clog the valve or affect the resiliency of the tyre. Certain 
it is that plenty of evidence is to be heard on all sides that 
” Filibuster ” does all that is claimed for it, and in one 
instance that is triumphantly pointed to by the makers, it 
sealed seventeen thorn and pin hole punctures in the back 
tyre of a bicycle, which was afterwards being ridden daily. 

The composition is sold in special tins, having a screw 
stopper with screw spout attached at the top of the tin, 
and a cork inserted underneath the tin. Unscrewing 
the stopper, you fit on the spout, then withdraw the cork, 
and, having first removed the valve-stem, let the contents 
of the tin flow into the inner tube. Replacing the valve, 
you then inflate in the ordinary way, and spin the wheel a 
few times, so as to distribute the ” Filibuster ” over the 
inside surface of the inner tube. It is a very simple opera¬ 
tion, and not at all like inserting ” treacle ” of any kind, or 
even thick sugar and water, as some of us years back used 
to do, to effect a like purpose. One tin of ” Filibuster ” is 
sufficient for one bicycle wheel, and the price of it is 
ninepence. 


From our Letter Bag. 


High Low (Croydon).—On inquiry of the makers of the Sturmey- 
Archer Three Speed Gear, I find that they themselves 
advise a middle gear of 60 or 65 for the use of a boy. This 
appliance adds one and a half pounds to the weight of a 
bicycle, and each change of gear, low, medium or high, 
can be made while pedalling, free-wheeling, or while the 
cycle is at rest. As regards the proportion of these gears 
used by cyclists, in first-class firms, like the Raleigh, about 
one-third of their machines are so fitted ; generally speaking 
the average is about twenty per cent. 

T. E. (Leeds).—Wheels that are out of line, or sitting upon the 
cycle with the saddle set too far back, undoubtedly increase 
the liability to sideslip. The reason why some so-called 
non-slipping types of tyres are more effective at first, is 
because the corrugations on the rubber tyres wear away 
with use, and the tyre is then likely to not ” stand up ” so 
well when passing over greasy patches. 


St. George (High Barnet).—The Pickwick Bicycle Club is the 
oldest cycling club, formed in 1870, and is still flourishing 
bravely. 


Old Crock (Streatham).—Several of the big cycle manufacturing 
firms, I believe, have museums of old cycles of their own 
make. For instance, the Rover Company at Coventry 
thus show, amongst others, a machine upon which one of 
the famous Black Watch rode 70,000 miles in five years on 
solid tyres, and another upon which a Cornish insurance 
agent covered over 100,000 miles, having the machine 
converted from solid to cushion and then to pneumatic 
tyres. 

W. J. W. (Manchester). — I quote some figures given by a 
reverend gentleman who successfully toured the Alps 
riding a Raleigh ” Featherweight ” bicycle. Besides the 
rider, the load carried was:—Back carrier, 15 lbs.; on 
handlebar, 4 lbs. 5 ozs. ; touring toolbag, 2 lbs.; camera, 
2 lbs. 5 ozs.; ice axe, 2 lbs. 4 ozs. Total, 25 lbs. 14 ozs. of 
luggage. 

N. M. (Woodford).—1. A led animal should be passed upon the 
same side as is the person who is leading it. 2. A cricket 
bat carrying clip for front fork costs about two shillings. 
3. When muscularly stiff after performing a long ride, the 
remedy adopted by many expert cyclists is to mount their 
cycles again next day and “ride it off.” 
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The War-Makers 


A Story of a Cable Station, and of how 
Two Boys dealt with an International Crisis. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 


Author of " The Escape of the ' Alleynian,’ ” "The Gun-runners," etc. 


_ shot rang out. Then there seemed to be a 
*w 5 s»'y "s k number of men shouting, and after that 
~ came the reports of several more shots. 

By this time both the boys were fully 
awake. Their room was the last in the 
quarters, the farthest from the scene of the 
shooting ; but, as Jim opened the door, he 
could make out that a fierce struggle was in progress, make 
out too that there were far more than the dozen members 
of the staff engaged in it. 

For a moment he had a vision of the Chief, a man of 


IM WHARTON entered the little lime-washed room 
hurriedly, a slip of paper in his hand. 

“ The cable ship has sailed," he announced. 
“ She will be here, to take us off, in about ten days." 

The other boy, who was lying full length on his cot, 
trying to read a six months old paper, yawned. 

" I'm not altogether sorry. It's been interesting enough, 
of course ; but you can soon get tired of a bare rock, one 
mile square, out in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean." 

It was five months since Jim and his cousin, Bruce, 
had been landed at the little island of San Jos<S, which 
is a mere speck on the map, and is important only as 
being one of the landing places of the Great Southern 
Cable. Jim’s father, Sir Gerald Wharton, the " Cable 
King," was the principal proprietor of the Great Southern. 
In course of time, Jim, he hoped, would take his place, 
and it was with this in view that he had sent his son to 
the lonely station, where he would get a practical knowledge 
of the working of a great cable. He had readily agreed 
for Bruce to accompany his cousin. 

" There will be plenty of work for both of you later 
on," he had said. " The cables are one of the biggest 
factors in our civilisation. You know how to work the 
wireless already ; but don’t make the mistake of thinking 
the old-fashioned under-water line is out of date. It 
will always be used, especially for secret work." 

San Jos6 was certainly not a place one would go to 
for pleasure. Really, it was simply a pinnacle of rock, 
rising out of the ocean, almost sheer. Fortunately, however, 
there w*as an extremely good little harbour, into which 
even the largest of the cable ships could come. The cable 
station itself was about six hundred yards from the landing 
place. It consisted of the instrument rooms, a store 
building, a mess-room, and a row of quarters for the staff. 
Beyond these, there was nothing on the island. 

Jim glanced again at the slip of paper in his hand. 
" They’re still having trouble in Africa," he said. " The 
Boers are ready to fight again, and they say Germany 
is behind them ; but the latest message is a bit more 
cheerful." 

Once more, his cousin yawned. " I hope if there is 
war with Germany over it, we get home before it breaks 
out. Just fancy being stuck here all the time." 

The supper-bell in the mess-room put a stop to the 
discussion. At meals, anything to do with the work of 
the station was strictly banned as a subject of conversa¬ 
tion; and when they got back to their room both the 
boys, who were on day work, were ready to turn in. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning when Jim 
awoke with a start. Someone was shouting for help at 
the instrument room. 

" Bruce ! " he cried. " Bruce, wake up. There's trouble 
on ! ” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before a revolver 


huge stature, standing in the entrance of the instrument 
room, swinging a stool above his head ; then there was 
another shot and the giant collapsed. 

" As they've started fighting, I guess we’ll just have 
to wipe out the lot. It's their lives or ours now." 

The words came to the boys in a strong American accent. 
The speaker, who was only about three yards away, had 
a rifle in the crook of his arm, and seemed quite unmoved 
by the excitement. 

The man beside him answered in a deep guttural, such 
as could only come from a German. 

" Ach, did I not say so all along ? If one escape, if 
we have one witness, we shall all hang, later on. And I 
do not want to be hanged by pigs of Englanders. Tell 
the men to make a finish." 

For a moment the American seemed to hesitate ; then 
he took a step forward. " Dimitri, Carlos ! " he shouted. 
" No quarter. Finish them all off." 

Bruce gripped his cousin's arm. " We can do nothing 
to help our fellows—there goes poor Jackson—our one 
chance is out of the window at the back. Oh, if only we 
had some weapons I" Without a word Jim closed the 
door. A minute later the two boys were crouching 
amongst the rocks at the back of the quarters, barefooted, 
breathless, trembling now at the horror of it all. 

For five minutes the cries and the pistol shots continued ; 
then there was a ghastly silence, which was broken by the 
German shouting : 

" Have you them all got now, Dwight ? " 

The American answered : " Wait a bit while I count 
. . . Yes. Twelve. That’s the list we had. . . . Here, 
you fellows, come out of that storeroom. We’ll share out 
the stuff afterwards. Drag these bodies away." 

From their hiding place the boys could hear every word. 
There were only two ways of escape open to them, owing 
to the fact that there was a ridge of rock behind the quarters. 
They must either go up, at the back of the instrument room, 
or down towards the harbour. 

" They don’t know we are here," Jim whispered. " We’re 
not on the list of the staff. We had better get up amongst 
the rocks above. There’s lots of places where we can 
hide." 

Bruce choked back a sob. " Isn't it awful! All our 
chums murdered! What can it mean ? " 

The other boy did not answer; already he was moving 
cautiously in the direction he had suggested. Bruce 
followed him closely. The chances of their being seen or 
heard were very small, yet, somehow, they felt they could 
not be too careful. 

As they reached the back of the instrument room, Jim 
stopped, just under one of the windows. 

" They're in here," he whispered. " Perhaps if we listen 
we may get some idea of what it all means. They’re not 
just pirates." 






THE WAR-MAKERS 


One man had a bad fright that night, and that was the 
black cook of the yacht. He was snoring heavily when 
the boys stole into the cabin—he had not had much rest 
at the hands of the blackguardly ship’s-company—and 
he did not awaken until a noose had been slipped round his 
ankles and another round one wrist. He was too startled 
to resist. “ Here, what youse doing, you stranger boys ? " 
he gasped. “ Why you tie up Jacob like that ? My 
word, youse giving me mighty big fright.” 

Busy though the boys were with their knots, they could 
not help laughing. 

All right, Jacob,” Jim answered. ” You've got a new 
skipper now.” Then to Bruce: "We 
must cast off the mooring ropes first ; 
then you make a dive below, 
and start the engines at once. 


Inside the American was speaking. 

“ There’ve got to be no mistakes made over these 
messages,” he was saying. ” Remember, you fellows, 
thereTe millions of pounds profit for us in this, millions. 
And we've all put our necks in the halter for it. . . . Start 
away on this message, Sherman.” 

A minute later one of the keys began to click. The 
operator was calling the station at the shore end in Corn¬ 
wall. Jim's grip tightened on his cousin's arm. They 
had both forgotten now that they wanted to escape on to 
the top of the island. 

“ Listen,” Jim muttered. ” Read it off by the taps. 
Now we shall know.” 

As the message ended, Jim’s hand 
tell to his side with a kind of hopeless 
gesture. 

” Oh, the fiends ! They are cabling 
home that war has actually broken out 
in the Transvaal, and that Germany 
has seized Delagoa Bay to land troops 
there. You see what it means ? They 
are going to make a panic on the Stock 
Exchanges. That's where the millions 
of pounds of profit are to come from. m 

Ever so many people will be ruined, 
and, of course, it may really lead to 

Bruce shivered slightly. ” We can 
do nothing. If only we had revolvers! ” 

The German's voice broke in now. 

” So we have it begun. Another five 
hours, and the newspapers will have 
much to print. Ha ha ! ” He gave a 
greasy little laugh. ” When the cable 

ship arrive she find the station burnt. A 

Now, my friend Dwight, all hands shall 

have a good feed. There has not been 

too much to eat on the yacht, and 

there is plenty in the store here. We 

will in their big, fine mess-room eat 

and drink. The yacht will be safe 

enough with only the nigger on board. 

I saw to it that she was well made 
fast to the jetty.” 

M I don’t see the sense-” the 

American began, but the other cut him 
short. 

” The men will not go aboard to-night. 

Listen! They have the whisky already 
opened. Remember, my friend, we have 
the sweepings of New Orleans got, and you 
must to them speak kindly, or they may 
kill you.” 

The boys had heard every word. Now 
Jim leaned towards his cousin and 
whispered in a voice which trembled with 
excitement: 

” Their yacht is at the jetty : only a 
nigger aboard. Shall we risk it ? ” 

Bruce's answer was to begin to make his 
way back in the direction in which they had 
come. 

There was really no need for them to scramble down 
among the rocks at the side of the road, for not a sign did 
they see of any of the raiders. Evidently the German 
was right, and they were all busy looting the store, and the 
quarters. The moon had just risen as the boys rounded 
the last turn and came in sight of the jetty. There was the 
yacht, a fair-sized steamer, made fast alongside the landing- 
place. The only light she had showing was one in a small 
deckhouse forward. 

” Now we know where the nigger is,” Jim whispered, 
then he halted suddenly. ” Wireless! Bruce, she’s got 
wireless I If only we can get it to work.” 

His cousin nodded. ” We must have her out of the 
harbour first. There’s steam up, of «ourse. After we’ve 
secured the nigger. I’ll take the engine-room, you steer.” 


“ He had a vision 
of the Chief, a man 

of huge stature, standing in the entrance 
swinging a stool above his head." [Sec p* 


What luck you made that trip on the Governor’s yacht 
last year ! ” 

It was more than a risk to cast off first, and then try and 
start the propeller ; but it seemed the only way, for Jim 
had to be on the bridge when the vessel began to move. 
As the bow rope fell, Bruce rushed to the engine-room 
companion, Jim to the wheel. 

Never before had the young steersman felt such deadly 
anxiety. The yacht was rocking now, drifting very 
slightly away from the jetty, and—drifting inshore ! 

Would Bruce be in time ? Was there something about 
the engines he did not understand ? The yacht was moving 
faster, another half minute, another few seconds, then- 

A throb ran through the vessel. The propeller began to 
churn the water. Over went the wheel. 

“ Safe 1 ” Jim muttered, and added a prayer of gratitude. 
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She was moving forward slowly. Her bow was past the 
end of the jetty, although her side was once more close to 
the latter. 

14 Half speed ! 44 Jim rang down, and the engine throbbed 
faster. 

44 Hullo ! What’s that ? Rush, you fellows ! ” a voice 
rang out from the shore. 

Half a dozen of the raiders were returning, laden with 
cases of looted stores. 

A deadly chill seemed to run through Jim. It was 
still an easy jump from the jetty to the deck. 

44 Full speed ahead ! " The telegraph had probably 
never been used so fiercely before. 

Those footsteps were getting perilously near. They 
were actually on the jetty now ; but the space had widened 
to three feet six. Four feet, and the leading man was 
only half a dozen yards away. Now he was alongside, 
ready to jump, and his companions were close on his heels. 

It was all up, Jim told himself. If but two armed men 
got aboard they would retake the yacht. 

Four feet six—it could still be jumped ; but the first 
man hesitated a moment; then sprang, too late. 

A savage cry of wrath rang out from the group on 
the jetty. 

44 Shoot the man at the wheel/' someone shouted, and 
half a dozen revolver shots whistled past Jim's head. 

Instantly he dropped flat on the deck, still holding 
one spoke, remembering that, before many seconds were 
past, the chart-house would shelter him. 

Out of the next volley two bullets embedded themselves 
in the wheel itself ; but that was all the damage done. 


Then the boy rose to his feet, and set the vessel’s bow 
straight for the harbour mouth. So far as the scoundrels 
on the island were concerned, they were safe. 

It was half an hour later when Bruce rejoined his cousin. 
He was black with coal-dust, oil, and perspiration, but he 
seemed well satisfied as he glanced back at the island, 
which was now some five miles astern. 

44 They've no boat of any sort,” he remarked. 44 They 
are trapped, if anyone ever was. The engines and boilers 
must take their chance for a bit, whilst I try the wireless.” 

Dawn was breaking when a hail came from the wireless 
room, a shout of triumph. 

44 Got someone, Jim ! Hurrah ! A British cruiser, only 
a hundred miles away. I'll just see to things down 
below, then speak to her again. She’s coming full speed 
to meet us.” 

* * * * * * * 

There was no war with Germany, and the Stock Exchange 
panic was quickly over, all deals made during it being 
declared off. The raiders' financial partners were never 
caught. Their identity was suspected, but there was no 
proof. As for the raiders themselves, they fought a last, 
hopeless fight in the instrument room, where they were 
shot down to a man by the bluejackets. 

44 The simplest end,” the captain of the cruiser remarked 
to the boys. 44 We should have had to hang them alL . . . 
Well, I don’t suppose you want to wait for the cable ship, 
so I'll give you a passage home. I daresay Sir Gerald 
Wharton and the other directors of the Great Southern 
Company will be anxious to say some nice things to you." 


Football Colours of our Public Schools. 
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By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 




[GHLY-PRIZED honours as school 
colours may be to the normal, healthy- 
minded schoolboy, they can hardly 
be regarded as a hall-mark of 
excellence or proficiency in the 
particular sport for which they are 
awarded. 

This may, at first sight, appear 
a rather sweeping assertion to make, 
but a little sober reflection will prove 
that it is not made without a very 
strong foundation of truth. While 
some of our bigger public schools set 
a certain standard of excellence to 
be attained before a boy can become a recipient of colours, 
others are content to accept a certain number of appearances 
in the school First Eleven or Fifteen as a sufficient qualification 
for the award of the coveted 44 cap.” 

Even the best football clubs are liable to constant fluctuations 
in the strength of their first teams, and schools suffer from this 
evil to an even greater extent. Recurring, perhaps, in every 
few years, a school will have an exceptionally good season, 
when places in the first team are filled by fellows who fully 
deserve the honour, and who are really good exponents of the 
greatest of our winter games. In nine cases out of ten, the 
majority of that team are spending their last term at school, 
and, when the following autumn comes round, probably no 
more than two or three of its members are staying on. It is 
a curious coincidence, but it is generally found that the bulk 
of the second team have also departed, and the unfortunate 
captain is faced with the difficulty of finding men to fill the 
vacant places. 

At the majority of schools, colours arc awarded to every 
member of the team at the finish of the season, and the 
consequence is that whereas, in the good year, men who were 
really worthy of places in the 44 Firsts” are forced to remain 
outside, simply by the wealth of talent at the authorities' 
disposal, fellows gain their colours in the following season 
who, in the ordinary course of events, would have considered 
themselves lucky to have played for the 44 Thirds,” with an 
occasional appearance in the ranks of the 44 Seconds.” 


And so we have colours awarded both to Brown, who played 
in the team that drew with the 'Varsity 44 A ” and beat all 
the other schools met, and to Jones, who represented the same 
school in a year when a twenty points defeat was regarded 
as a more or less creditable performance. In the eyes of the 
casual onlooker both men are equally good players, both having 
obtained similar honours. 

Turning to the colours themselves, in most cases they are 
fitting mementoes of great games. For some inexplicable 
reason, however, Association schools almost invariably 
award plain flannel caps of the cricket variety, while 
those sported by devotees of the handling code are, as a rule, 
made of velvet, gorgeously embellished with embreidery and 
tassels of gold and silver wire. 

The only reason I have ever heard that in any way explains 
this difference is, that while Soccer caps can occasionally be 
worn in an actual game, a man who tucked his head down in a 
44 Rugger ” scrum, wearing the while a velvet cap, would be 
regarded—to put it very mildly—as an utter ass. This seems 
plausible, although spectators of the annual Westminster v. 
Charterhouse game would probably see both elevens turn out 
bareheaded (with the possible exception of the goal-keepers). 

Neither does there seem to be any definite rule as regards 
the actual origin of the tints used in the colours. Some schools 
follow the heraldic rule, and utilise the two most prominent 
tinctures of the coat-of-arms—St. Paul’s use the black and 
white of the Colet shield. Others, again, have the colours 
of one of the University colleges with which they have some 
connection; for example, the Cheltenham Grammar School 
colours are those of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Then again, 
Wellington College use black and orange as their football colours, 
while the cricket eleven wear the light blue and yellow of the 
Crimean ribbon ! 

At Abingdon School, colours are awarded by merit; at 
Ampleforth College, the well-known Yorkshire Catholic school, 
a boy who plays in an inter-school game is allowed to wear the 
hirst Fifteen stockings—ringed with red and black to match the 
jersey. The actual caps are bestowed upon players who, on 
leaving school, would have a reasonable chance of getting into 
the First Fifteen of a fairly good class Rugby club. A “ Colour ” 
is also permitted to wear the school tie and hat-band. 
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FOOTBALL COLOURS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As might be expected, colours are rather hard to gain at 
Bedford Grammar School, one of the most famous Rugby¬ 
playing schools in England. The honours are given in three 
grades: the aspirant must first win his “ blue bags”—shorts 
of a distinctive shade of blue, and part of the first team 
uniform—which are awarded, as a rule, after a fellow has played 
in seven or eight matches. The ” colours ” are the next step, 
and consist of stockings, the above-mentioned " blue bags,” 
the red jersey, blazer, and scarf. Finally, the cap itself is granted 
when the captain is absolutely satisfied with the recipient’s 
play. 

At Bedford Modern School, colours consisting of jersey, 
stockings, and blazer, are always given to good men, while there 
is an old custom which decrees that a cap cannot be won in the 
same year as the rest of the colours. The latter is similar to 
that of the Grammar School, differing only in colour, the 
” displayed eagle ” badge being the same on both. 

At Blundell’s, Tiverton, the famous Devon school, well known 
to readers of ” Loma Doone,” the captain, in his absolute 
discretion, awards the honours. If a boy plays once for the 
Fifteen, he is given red stockings with black tops, and hence, 
fn one season, twenty or more fellows may achieve the right to 
sport this distinction. 

At Bradford Grammar School the "house” system is in 
force. There are five houses, each consisting of 150 or more 
boys, newcomers being divided among the houses so as to 
maintain a more or less average equal strength. The " colours ” 
are awarded by the Selection Committee, formed of the captain, 
vice-captain, and five house captains, presided over by a 
master who is a permanent representative of the Sports Club. 
A player must appear regularly in the team to qualify for the 
" cap.” 

Eleven colours are given annually by the captain at Brighton 
College, and all these, with the exception of the skipper’s, have 
to be resigned at the end of each season. There is no system 
of grading. A man either has his full colours, or he has none 
at all. 

At Cheltenham College there are two types of jersey— 
Classical and Military. The former is shown on the plate, in 
the latter the red and black bars are of equal width. 

After the annual Classical v. Military match, thirty colours 
are bestowed—not necessarily fifteen to each side, but, in the 
event of an easy victory for the Classical team, twenty or so 
to that side of the college, and only ten to the others. A full 
colour is awarded the cap, and has the privilege of wearing 
dark-blue knickers with small pearl buttons stitched on near 
the hem, while the rest of the College and the "uncapped” 
members of the Fifteen turn out in " whites.” Unless a player 
has gained his colours in the preceding season, he has to resign 
them again at the close of the Michaelmas term, and win them 
again in the Lent term, while, in order not to make the honour 
too cheap, not more than twenty full colours are given in any 
one season. 

On the other hand, at the City of London School, colours, 
once given, are permanent, and the award lies in the absolute 
power of the captain. 

The three gold rings on the Crypt Grammar School cap 
signify that the wearer belongs to " West House.” "East 
House ” have two gold rings, and " Country House ” one. 

At Clifton no stereotyped pattern of Fifteen cap is given. 
Regular members of the team wear dark satin caps trimmed 
with gold or silver braid, the colour of the satin being that of 
the house. The School House cap is illustrated on the plate. 

The red naval crown (which consists of a coronet formed of 
sterns of ships alternate with sails) on a navy-blue ground, is 
a fitting badge for the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. The 
Committee decide as to whom they will give colours, and the 
latter are awarded by the captain in front of the whole college, 
and amidst public congratulations. They carry a great privilege 
with them, the holders being allowed to wear flannels during 
recreation hours instead of the cadet uniform. 

At Dulwich, perhaps the best Rugby-playing school near 
London, colours are at the discretion of the captain, and, in 
a good year, the whole fifteen may receive their caps. 

Full colours are given to the whole team at Eastbourne. 
Should the captain wish to withhold them, he must place the 
case before the committee and abide by their decision. Very 
often, if a good man is " crocked,” his substitute, participating 
in a victorious inter-school game, may also get his cap. 

The Epsom captain is elected at the close of the preceding 
year, and he nominates the secretary, who automatically gets 
his colours. These two award the remaining caps, referring, 
if necessary, to the committee. 

Three classes of colours are given at Eton. Those who play 
in the annual " Wall Game ” between the Collegers and Oppidans 
on St. Andrew’s Day get the Oppidan and College "Wail” 
colours. The " Field ” cap goes to the members of the Field 


Eleven, and this is the only football colour which contains the 
peculiar Eton blue, from which the Cambridge blue is copied. 
Rugby and Association are now played at the college, biit no 
colours—so far—have been granted for places in the teams. 

At Exeter, one of the oldest schools in England, all the Fifteen 
get " half-colours,” the full award going only to a few; while 
at Giggleswick a standard of play is taken, and those who fall 
below this get only Second Team colours. 

The Harrow " fez ” is unique amongst sports* honours. It is 
kept in its place by an elastic which passes round the back of 
the head, the tassel passing through a hole in the centre of the 
top and being fastened there by a small pearl button. The 
Eleven wear dark-blue " shorts ” (the rest of the school wearing 
white knickers), girded round the waist with a sash of similar 
colours to those of the shirt. 

A red stocking worn on the left leg, and a blue one on the 
right, is one of the features of the Highgate First Eleven colours. 
At Hurstpierpoint, a player who appears twice in the first team 
is given his Second Eleven colours, while the premier honour 
is awarded by the captain and committee, and has to be resigned 
each year. 

The famous Old Edwardians Club has made King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, famous for its football. Here, Second 
Fifteen colours are awarded when a candidate is ready for 
promotion to the first team, the cap being awarded after an 
inter-school match. 

At Lancing, an "honour” cap—dark blue,* with a broad 
white stripe running vertically from front to back—is bestowed 
upon " double-colours,” or men who have been capped for 
both cricket and football. 

St. John’s, Leatherhead, recently the scene of a disastrous 
fire, always gives, if possible, eleven colours. The full distinction 
is more or less honorary, as a half-colour enjoys all the privileges 
that a player holding the former is entitled to. Caps are 
surrendered at the end of each term, but are restored when 
the captain is satisfied with the owner’s play in the first few 
practice games. 

The badge on the Manchester Grammar School shirt is worn 
by all the teams, the lettering at the top being altered. 

The Marlborough captain awards a player the cap when he 
is satisfied with the candidate’s play. It is interesting to note 
that Marlborough is, perhaps, the only Rugby-playing school 
to wear a striped jersey of the Association type ; the cap, 
dark blue w ith silver tassel and piping and no badge, is very 
like the Rugby " blue ” of Oxford. 

The shield on the Monkton Combe jersey signifies " colours.*’ 
The whole team are, as a rule, awarded caps trimmed with 
white silk, while " distinction ” caps of the same design, but 
having silver braid substituted for the silk, are given to the 
two best forwards and to the best back. 

The black jersey at Oakham is known as a " zephyr.’* A 
boy who plays in the First Team gets the zephyr, but may not 
wear the badge thereon, the latter, together with the cap and 
stockings, being granted after the inter-school games. 

Oundle have a rather curious custom. Should a fellow 
be in the Fifteen one year, but out of it the next, he may still 
wear his cap, but will only have the date of the year 
he represented the school embroidered thereon. 

The eagle on the Pocklington jersey is the outward mark 
of Second Fifteen colours; only from three to five players 
get the full honour, the captain writing personally to the fortunate 
few, but posting the lesser awards on the notice board. 

At St. Paul’s, four teams are awarded colours. Those of 
the Fourth Fifteen consist of stockings, the "Thirds” and 
" Seconds ” are given a cap and stockings, while the First Team 
wear a blazer, stockings, and are awarded two caps. These 
stockings are obtained by playing three times for the team 
they represent, or once for the next senior team. The other 
colours are given by the captain according to merit, and no 
player can qualify for any honour till he has obtained all the 
colours that rank below it. The "swagger” caps are not 
kept for especially good men, but are given to the whole Fifteen. 

At Sedbergh, the northern school so gloriously situated in a 
beautiful valley on the edge of the Lake District, the Second 
Fifteen get stockings,—brown, with gold rings round the top— 
promotions to the senior team being made on merit. The first 
batch of colours are given after the annual game with Loretto, 
played on the last Saturday in October, and the others are awarded 
after those with Merchiston and Durham. 

Colours are awarded in two parts at Sutton Valence. The 
jersey is given first, and the cap in the following term or season. 
Merit governs the awards. 

Few schools have such a reputation for their football as 
Tonbridge. The captain gives the colours, usually after a 
match, but sometimes during it. The rule as to resignation 
at the close of the term has recently been brought into force, 
the captain alone being exempt. 
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Members of the Games Committee at University College 
School, London, have the privilege of wearing a silver tassel 
in place of the magenta one worn by the rest of the Fifteen. 

Like Clifton, Wellington College has no stereotyped First 
Fifteen cap. ” Colours ” wear a black velvet cap, trimmed 
and tasselled with gold, and having the owner’s house 
or dormitory badge worked in gold on the front. The cap 
illustrated on the plate is that worn by the “ Combermere ” 
representatives in the team. 

At Westminster, white “shorts” are worn with the famous 
" pinks ” ; at Winchester, dark blue. The latter school only 
play the Association game after Christmas, the Michaelmas 
term having a game of its own, peculiar to Winchester. 

At first sight, colours would seem harder to w in at Scottish and 
Irish schools than they are in England, though whether they have 
a higher standard of play or not is a moot point. A member 
of the Dollar Institution team is not qualified to receive a cap 
unless he has played in at least two-thirds of the matches during 
the season, an exception being made in the case of a player who 
has been prevented from fulfilling this condition through injuries 
sustained on the football field. It is not a matter of course 
that this qualification ensures the award of a cap, poor play 
and absence from practice games without sufficient excuse 
placing the aspirant’s chances of success in jeopardy. Colours 
are awarded at Christmas, and caps at the close of the season. 

At Edinburgh Academy, the First Fifteen stockings are 
granted after the candidate has represented the Academy in 
two or three matches, and the cap itself is given, as a rule, about 
the middle of February. In addition to the velvet cap illustrated 
on the plate, a “ wet-day” cap of less pretentious design, and 
a white woollen sweater bound with blue and white braid, are 
given to “ full colours.” 

Merit governs the award of caps at the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, and in addition to a qualification of a certain number 
of appearances in the First Fifteen, ability as a player and 
regularity in turning out at practice games are taken into account. 
One of the features of the Rugby training here is the adoption 
of the seven-a-side competitions, the Royal High School being 
the first in Scotland to make use of the idea. 

By a curious local tradition of long standing, the football 
captain at Glasgow Academy is also captain of the School, and 
he is appointed by the Rector (as the head master is called). 
There is no specially decreed qualification for a cap, though 
usually if a boy plays in most of the first team’s matches he is 
held to have earned the honour. But merit is considered, 
for the caps are awarded on different dates in the latter part of 
the season, and the more worthy thus acquire seniority and 
kudos. 

It is the custom at the Glasgow High School to award two 
distinct honours to members of the First Fifteen, i.e., “ colours ” 
and “ caps.” The first consists of a blazer and a specially 
large badge which is worn on the jersey, and which are given 
about the middle of December to men who have played consistently 
well and kept their places in the team during the whole of the 
time. The old “ caps” are given their dates towards the end 
of the season and two caps are bestowed upon the most brilliant 
of the new “colours.” About a fortnight later, five more 
caps are awarded. 

The bulk of the colours are withheld until the end of the 
season at Merchiston, this year the holders of the Scottish 
Schools Championship. If a player has distinguished himself 
in one game, and if his play has been satisfactory throughout 
the season, then he may be awarded a cap, although the 
committee incline to the opinion that the hopes of eventually 


obtaining a cap adds keenness and enthusiasm to a fellow’s 
play. 

Colours are awarded to members of the School Fifteen at 
George Watson’s College—the cap being granted for merit 
only. 

The existing “Caps” in the team at the Campbell College, 
Belfast, award the new caps for special merit, at the end of 
each season. 

Every player who represents the team three times gets his 
colours, consisting of the red jersey and blazer with crest, at 
Coleraine Academy, three honour caps being awarded at the 
end of the season to players nominated by the vote of the rest 
of the members of the Cup Fifteen. 

Portora, Enniskillen, have, perhaps, most consistently the 
best school team in Ireland—the present Irish international 
captain, R. A. Lloyd, having graduated from their ranks. 
Colours are awarded by a committee of masters, not necessarily 
to the whole team, and, in addition, the same body awards five 
honour caps. 

An exceptionally good performance, such as winning the 
“ Senior Schools’ ” Cup, may permit of all the members of the 
Wesley College, Dublin, Fifteen being capped, although in normal 
circumstances only four caps are given by the Games Committee, 
but every player is allowed to wear the First Fifteen stockings. 

Welsh football owes a lot to Llandovery, twenty-two old 
boys from that school having, so far, won international caps. 

There are two first teams at Swansea Grammar School, 
Association and Rugby. The former colours are shown on the 
plate. The Rugby colours are dark blue and light blue barred 
jerseys, with cuffs and wristbands of indigo. 

Such are some of the customs with reference to the awarding 
of “ colours ” in vogue at our public schools, many and varied 
as they are. But no matter whether as a member of a public 
or secondary school’s first team, the possession of “colours” 
is an honour very highly prized. 

It signifies little what the qualification is, to the recipient 
the honour is the same. It marks him out as a sportsman— 
as one who has learned to lose as well as to win, to keep his 
temper, and even to sustain injuries with the equanimity which 
has made the British athlete famous throughout the world. 
These are qualities far more to be desired than mere proficiency, 
and for that reason it is, perhaps, well that each school sets 
up its own standard. 

A famous player remarked to me a short time ago that, out 
of the eight caps he possessed—School, ’Varsity, Clubs, Counties, 
and International—he valued the former the most, and that 
the pleasure he experienced when making his first appearance 
in an international match was nothing to the thrill of pride 
with which he entered the field wearing, for the first time, his 
school “colours.” 

Time passes on, the memories of hard-fought games gradually 
fade, but the cap remains. Faded and shrunken, with its 
silver braid black with age, it hangs on the corner of an old 
photograph in a player’s “ den,” a fitting memento of some of 
his happiest days, the season when he won his spurs as a member 
of his old school team. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to the many 
school outfitters and officials who, by lending me the actual 
colours and by correcting the rough sketches, have assisted 
me in the preparation of the plate, and to apologise if, in one 
or two instances, the colours are not of the exact shade, or if 
the badges or monograms—for the sake of clearness and 
considerations as to printing—have been enlarged slightly over 
their proper size. 
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The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

“ Watch y«, stand fast in the faith, quit yon like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” (St. Paul.) 


Here we are at the beginning of a New Volume, a new year 
of the “ B.O.P.*’—the Thirty-sixth by the 
OUR NEW way. That is a splendid record to have 

VOLUME. achieved, and there is every indication that 

the “ good old * B.O.P.* ’’ is starting on 
its annual voyage with even more vigour than before. The 
list of attractions for the New Volume is now in every reader’s 
hands. That the list is an exceptionally strong one will be 
readily admitted. Not for some years past has a new serial 
story from the pen of the famous Jules Verne been published 
in an English magazine. “ B.O.P.’* readers, therefore, may 
be congratulated on the appearance of “The Master of 
the World," which commences in this Part. This fine 
romance carries on the adventures of that wonder-worker, 
Robur the Conqueror, who was the central figure in 
Verne’s “ Clipper of the Clouds." It is a tale of science 
and adventure combined, and has all the glamour of mystery 
which its author knew so well how to weave into his stories. 
“ The Master of the World " alone would be enough to 
carry the new volume of the “ B.O.P." into its readers' favour, 
but other treats are provided in Tom Bevan's serial “ The 
Heir of Wyselwood," and “ Under the Harrow," by 
John Lea. I shall be interested to know how these new stories 
appeal to readers. 

***** 

Speaking of records I am reminded of a letter from a corres¬ 
pondent who writes thus : “ I am staying 
SOMETHING with my father, whose eightieth birthday 

LIKE A is in October, and who has taken in the 

RECORD. ‘ Boy's Own Paper ' from the commence¬ 

ment and still continues to do so. I should 
think this must be a record. At the end of each year 
he has the volume bound, and they make an imposing 
array on his bookshelves." The same writer adds, “ I 
read the first volumes, myself, with the greatest pleasure, 
and now plead guilty to reading my son's copy, which 
we get in our home in Sussex." This is a notable tribute to 
the hold which the “ good old ‘ B.O.P.’ ’’ has established on 
the affections of its readers. I have read many other tributes 
of a like character, and I know not a few whose record as “ a 
subscriber from the first number" remains unbroken at the 
present day. My correspondent, however, may no doubt 
justly claim that his father is the senior “ old boy " who started 
with the paper in 1879. 

***** 

With regard to the Club Room for the coming year, I hope 
to receive letters from L.O.F. members 
L.O.F. containing subjects for discussion. There 

CORRESPON- are many topics of general interest on 

DENTS WANTED, which we can debate, and I should like to 
see this page taken advantage of in this 
manner. One way in which the League may be made helpful 
is in introducing Home members to Colonial members. Already 
I have had many requests from readers in Australia and 
other parts of the Empire for British correspondents. I 
purpose keeping a register of those who desire this inter¬ 
communication, and shall be pleased to thus put L.O.F. 


members into touch with one another. All such corres¬ 
pondents, it must be understood, will be put upon their honour 
not to use the League for any unworthy purpose. 

***** 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: RESULT. 

(See last volume , p. 589.) 

There was an encouraging entry for this Competition, and 
most of the photographs sent in were of a high standard. 
Pictures of dogs, cats, horses and other domestic animals were 
in the majority; I should have been better pleased had more 
competitors chosen less hackneyed subjects. The Prize Award 
is as follows :— 

First Prize (Half a Guinea)— 

H. Griffiths, 

38 Wightman Road, 

Finsbury Park, N. 
for photograph entitled “ Father and Son." 

Consolation Prizes : —Ralph Gordon, Tilstone Lodge, Tarporley, Cheshire ; 
Vincent C. Hunt, Redcot, Manor Way, Blackheath, S.E.; David E. Brewstir,. 
British Linen Bank House, Girvan, Scotland; W. F. Patton, 2 7, Wellington 
Park, Belfast; Stephen Tavlor, Arran House, Joy Lane, Whitstable. 

Honourable Mention :— George Baker, 68 Cobden Street, Leicester ; Harold- 
M. Mofpatt, The Briars, Woodchester, near Stroud, Gloucester; Marti* J. 
Huntley, Rosemount, Lyncombe Hill, Bath. 

***** 

As the League of Friendship numbers so many photographers 
among its members I am induced to offer 
new a fresh prize of Half a Guinea in a similar 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Competition, but this time I want all the 
COMPETITION. subjects to be “Wild Life.** There is a 
wide field here for the amateur with the 
camera, and I shall look forward to receiving some excellent 
prints of wild creatures of the fields, woods and hedgerows. All 
photographs intended for this Competition must be certified 
as the original work of the sender, and in each case must be 
accompanied by the name, address and age of the competitor. 
Envelopes should be addressed to “ The Editor, * B.O.P.,' 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.," and should be marked 
“ Photo Competition" on the top left-hand corner. The 
closing date for sending in photographs is December 31. As 
in previous competitions, if the standard of quality is sufficiently 
high, a number of Consolation Prizes will be awarded. 

***** 

In connection with the above Competition I am reminded 
that Colonial readers of the “ B.O.P." are 
SPECIAL frequently excluded from taking part in 

COLONIAL our Competitions by reason of the early 

COMPETITION. date for closing. To allow of readers in 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and other 
parts of the Empire, entering for a Photographic Competition, 1 
am offering a special Prize of Half a Guinea for a similar “ Wild 
Life •• Photograph, on the conditions named in the preceding 
paragraph. For this Colonial Competition the closing date 
will be March 8, 1914 . Several Consolation Prizes will be 
awarded in addition, according to the number and quality of 
the photographs submitted. Now, Colonial “ B.O.P.’’-ites, get 
busy with your cameras and see what novel and striking 
pictures you can secure. The Old Boy. 
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Puzzles and Problems. 


ANAGRAMS: FAMOUS JOURNALS. 

1. Smite. 3. Drat Dan's. 

2. Rap the leg. 4. PS.—pony, 

ACROSTIC: 

1. In great degree, without an end ; 

2. This of quite common kind ; 

3. What makes the roads so dustless; 

4. Jewel handsome, but maligned ; 

5. And this the rich reward for which 
Our Customs ” raise the wind.” 

My firsts and lasts a speedy steed 
Will spell, as you may find. 


PERVERTED PROVERBS, 

Seb if you can complete them, and 
give a new twist to an old adage in 
each case. 

1. Half a loaf is better than no . . . 

2. A bird in the hand is worth . . . 

3. All is not gold that . . . 

4. A stitch in time saves . . . 

5. Everything comes to the man 

who . . • 

6. Slow and sure . . . 

7. Fine feathers do not make fine . . . 

8. Cut your coat . . • 

9. Little fishes . . . 

10. It's never too late to . . . 

11. Don't look a gift-horse in the 

mouth . . . 

12. All's well that . • • 


CURTAILINGS. 

Curtail the last syllable of these 
words, and the final of the remainders 
spell the name of the Armed Terror 
of the Deep. 

1. A journalist, and leave a machine 

for printing. 

2. To join, and leave a vowel. 

3. Remains of wheat after cutting, and 

leave the stump of a tree. 

4. An ornamental band, and leave the 

limb that wears it. 

5. A wall breast high, and leave the 

best kind of rubber. 

6. A colour, and leave a carriage. 

7. A South Seas native, and leave the 

island he inhabits. 

8. A baboon, and leave a human being. 

9. A coast town in Somerset, and leave an excavation. 

DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 

Doubly behead the following five-letter words, and the initials 
of the resulting three-letter words will spell one of the greatest of 
modern scientific marvels. 

1. The mountain ash, and leave pale. 

2. A steeple, and leave anger. 

3. A west coast of Scotland island, and leave did run. 

4. Corn, and leave to take food. 

5. The lowest deck of a ship, and leave to cut off the ends. 

6. A great En7lish railway centre, and leave a female sheep. 

7. A famous fable writer, and leave to steep in liquid. 

8. A wild ox, and leave a male descendant. 

“PUZZLE” PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A prise of FIVE SHILLINGS in cash will be awarded each month 
-for the best original suggestion for a PICTORIAL PUZZLE (accom¬ 
panied by a sketch) sent in by a reader. 

The answers to each month’s ** Ponies and Problems ” will appear 
in the following Part. 


HIDDEN CRICKETERS’ NAMES. 

1. Go now and get that boot heeled, 
bow ear. 2. The hot tar ran trickling down the hill. 

3. Daily we hear new kinds of weird motor horns. 

4. A real boundary hit cheers the vigorous batsman. 

5. Next time do bring me a decent bat! 

6. Once within the barn escape was impossible. 

7. In cricket, as in war, nerves count. 

8. One may by sheer bluff end erratic bowling. 

9. Humbly the captive begged for kind release. 

10. To quarrel for nothing is so simply idiotic. 

11. Mount Ophir strikes skywards with triple towering peaks.^ 

12. Try hard when bidden to neither " swipe ” nor ” stonewall." 



BEFORE AND AFTER! 

This Pierrot was very sad and downhearted before be 
commenced reading the" BOP." Look at him from a 
different point of view and you will see a surprising change 
in him now that he has become a regular reader. 


HIGHER THINGS# 

A Missing Word Poem. 

If you would (1) — in the world, 
Simply order your (2) — thus : 

Just take (3)-in your hand, 

And climb on top (4)-. 


RAILWAY REBUSSES: 

Can you name the twelve parts of 
a locomotive engine that are here 
indicated ? 

1. To pull, and a submerged sand 

bank. 

2. To defend, and the most common 

metal. 

3. What issues from chimneys, and to 

fight with the fists. 

4. Powdered stone, and a long 

tube. 

5. Burning in a grate, and an opening 

for entry. 

6. A ” taxi,” and its top. 

7. A small, shining light, and one who 

stops another. 

8. To offer in payment, and that 

which connects. 

9. A well-known tree, and a broad, 

shallow vessel. 

10. Twelve inches, and food served at 

table. 

11. The palm and fingers, and to ittcr 

reproaches. 

12. A chief, and not heavy. 


EQUAL LAND AND TREES, 



AThis death 
a farmer left 
a square field 
containing 12 
trees planted 
in the posi¬ 
tions as here 
shown, and 
by his will 
directed that 
each of his 
fou r sons 
should have 
an equal share 
of land and an 
eaual number 
of trees. How 
was the land 
divided in or¬ 
der to comply 
with the pro¬ 
vision in the 
will ? 
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Our Note Book. 





LAST OF THE POSTBOYS. 

William Ranshaw, the last of the postboys of Worksop (Not¬ 
tinghamshire), has died at the age of eighty-four. Ranshaw 
often drove the dismal-looking carriage in which the Duke of 
Portland posted from Wei beck to Worksop, where the coach, 
with the Duke inside, was placed on the truck and coupled to 
the London train. Mr. Ranshaw also was postboy to W. E. 
Gladstone when he w^as trustee of an estate at Clumber, near 
Worksop. 

SCHOOL WORK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Lecturing at the Royal Photographic Society's exhibition 
in London recently, Mr. George Lumley said that it was a wide¬ 
spread practice in the schools of 
Switzerland for parties of boys 
to go out in charge of a master 
and learn their geography and 
geology by actual object lessons. 

When such parties came upon 
a scene especially wild and ro¬ 
mantic it was their custom to sing 
appropriate part-songs. During 
a recent tour in Eastern Switzer¬ 
land, he was startled by hearing 
such singing on one of the re¬ 
mote passes, and found a party 
of forty or fifty boys thus 
engaged. 


Our Library 
Table. 

Our readers who remember the 
series of articles entitled “ Some 
Field Events and How to Win 
Them/' by F. A. M. Webster, 
which appeared in our last vol¬ 
ume, will be interested in a 
capital book on the same subject 
which Mr. Webster has just 
issued. “Olympian Field 
Events ” (Newmes, 2 s. 6 d. net) 
makes its appeal to all who have 
Great Britain’s prestige in sport 
at heart. As Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle points out, “ The present 
time is a very critical one for 
English Athletic Sport. It is 
abundantly clear that in national 
competitions there are only two possible courses for this coun¬ 
try to follow, one being to cease to compete, and the other 
to take the matter more seriously and to adopt those 
scientific methods which are used by the athletes of other 
nations.” In this volume Mr. Webster gives just the same 
practical, common-sense advice which characterised his series 
of articles in the “ B.O.P.” ; whether it be javelin-throwing, 
hammer-throwing, putting the shot, high jumping or hurdling, 
to name but a few of the sports under treatment, he deals 
particularly with the several points that make for success. The 
book is full of the right “ tips,” and the numerous photographs 
and diagrams included do really illustrate how the thing is done. 
An athlete who has carefully studied Mr. Webster’s articles 
in the “ B.O.P.” and this little manual ought to go far in training 
himself into prize-winning form. 


There is a wealth of practical and useful information in 
** The Boy's Own Book of Outdoor Games and Pastimes ” 
(Religious Tract Society, 4s. 6 d. net, post free 5s.), which easily 
makes this volume the “ biggest and best ” on the market. 
It is, indeed, the ” complete sportsman,” as it covers all that 
a boy wants to know about our principal outdoor games. That 
it is edited by that fine cricketer, P. F. Warner, is a guarantee 
of accuracy, and among the list of contributors are many who 
are the recognised leading exponents in their particular branches 
of sport. In the cricket section the Editor writes with his 
customary skill and lucidity on batting, bowling, and cricket 
in Australia, while J. B. Hobbs deals with fielding, keeping 
wicket, and, of course, with batting. On Rugby we have 
C. J. B. Marriott and E. H. D. Sewell; on Scottish Rugby, 

W. S. Douglas; on Association, 
the Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, George 
Hilsdon, W. J. Minter, E. Mc¬ 
Connell, John Cameron, and other 
authorities. The “ athletics ” 
section is provided by C. B. 
Fry, who writes on training, 
sprint races, middle and long 
distance races, hurdling and 
jumping; and hockey and 
rowing receive adequate treat¬ 
ment from S. A. P. Kitcat, 
A. J. M. Bacon and Guy Nickalls. 
Chapters that boys will turn 
to eagerly are those on swim¬ 
ming and life-saving, by William 
Henry and Montague Hol¬ 
bein. Mr. Henry's work in this 
department of sport is too well 
known to need more than the 
merest reference; in these ar¬ 
ticles he gives the soundest advice 
and instruction. In addition 
to the above there are chapters 
on boxing (J. W. H. T. Douglas), 
golf for boys (Mark Allerton), 
lawn tennis, rackets, fives, 
cycling and motor cycling, 
lacrosse, fishing, baseball, and 
kite-flying. The typical 
sports of Australia and Canada 
also come under consideration, 
giving the book a value beyond 
others of this class. The winter 
sports dealt with include skat¬ 
ing, with figure skating (illustrated 
by many diagrams), ski-ing and 
toboganning, the last-named 
being fully illustrated. As camping has come so much into 
favour during the past year or two the Editor has wisely in¬ 
cluded some chapters on touring and camping, covering both 
walking and cycling tours. It will be seen that “ The Boy’s Own 
Book of Outdoor Games and Pastimes ” is as comprehensive 
as can be desired, and it only remains to add that it is lavishly 
illustrated. Four full-page photogravure portraits are given 
of Messrs. P. F. Warner, Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, J. W. H. T. Douglas 
and J. B. Hobbs, and there are seven coloured plates, with a 
large variety of black-and-white pictures. The coloured plates 
illustrate the following :—George Hirst; Taking a Pass ; C. B. 
Fry; Lawn Tennis—Doubles at Folkestone; British Fresh- 
Water Fishes; British Sea Fishes; Flying Fish Pursued by 
Albacore. The whole volume is a marvel of cheapness, and the 
happy possessor of it will be the envy of all his boy friends. 


Photo, by John E. T. Clark. 

A CHAMPION SCOUT TEAM. 

The First New Cross (London, S.E.) Troop of Boy Scouts, the 
winners for three years of the Gamatie Challenge Shield, 1911-12-13, 
for Marathon march. 
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Ajax (C.L., Mitcham). —“ Big Ben " of Westminster, the large 
bell which weighs 13 tons 10 cwt., is named after Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Hall, the Chief Commissioner of Works when the 
bell was cast in 1856. 

R. Gregory.— Your best course is to apply to some engineering 
firm with a view to being taken on as an apprentice. You 
will have to go through the “shops," as the term is, com¬ 
mencing with the simplest work. A premium is sometimes 
required. With regard to apprentices on merchant ships 
see the answer to Nauticus in No. 47, dated August 23. 

Naturalist (Bucks). —A jackdaw makes a most interesting and 
amusing bird pet. It can be taught many things. This 
bird's food is principally mice, small insects, reptiles, 
worms and grubs. Some are fond of house-flies. Look for 
the jackdaw’s nest in church and other towers, chimneys, 
ruins, rocks and hollow trees. The nest is often a large 
one, composed of dry grass, sticks, straw, feathers, shavings, 
leaves, wool, and other substances. 

W. C. Pull in. —1. Thanks for the offer of puzzles, but we do 
not want the cuttings to which you refer. If you have any 
original ones by all means send them to us. 2. “ Om” is a 
Sanskrit word, somewhat similar to Amen ; the significance 
is “ Be it so." “ Om mani padmi hum " are the first six 
syllables taught the children of Tibet and Mongolia, and 
the last words uttered by the dying in those lands. It is 
met with everywhere as a charm. 3. Take a hairdresser’s 
advice with regard to your hair. If it needs some special 
preparation he will tell you. The hair is best left to its 
own natural oil if possible. 

Chemist (Worcester). —Is there no technical institute in your 
town where classes in analytical chemistry are held ? 
You will have to attend some such classes and study theore¬ 
tical and practical chemistry in order to pass the necessary 
examinations. See answer to L. G. 

Mother’s Boy. —We do not call to mind a recitation commencing 
44 An Eton stripling, training for the law." Perhaps some 
reader has read this poem and will come to our correspon¬ 
dent's assistance with the information that he requires as 
to the author and publication of the poem. 

F. R. M. (Leeds). —See Vol. 35 for the series of football articles 
by Jack Sharp. Send your application for back numbers 
to the Publisher of the 44 B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, Ii.C. 
We cannot guarantee that all the numbers you want will be 
in print. 

Want to Know. —The sea serpent is nothing new ; marine 
monsters have been referred to by very early writers. One 
of the most memorable occasions on which a so-called sea 
serpent was seen was in 1841 when one was reported by the 
crew of H.M. frigate “ Daedalus," having been observed in 
the South Atlantic Ocean. It would be silly to deny the 
existence of a really large sea serpent, as there are species 
©f snakes which live only in the sea. Every variety of 
sea snake that is known has been found to be veno¬ 
mous. On the other hand, many large land serpents, such 
as boa constrictors, often take to the water in crossing from 
one point to another, but these must not be confused with 
the sea snake proper. The latter has marked differences 
in the construction of its body. 


L. G. (Erith). —To become a chemist and druggist you must 
pass the minor examination of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, and so qualify to keep open shop for the 
compounding of medicines and the sale of poisons according 
to the Pharmacy Acts of 1852 and 1868. The higher title 
of “pharmaceutical chemist" is obtained by passing the 
major examination, to which only the chemist and druggist 
is admitted as candidate. The would-be chemist and 
druggist must (1) serve an apprenticeship of three years- 
under a qualified chemist and druggist or pharmaceutical 
chemist; (2) he must also pass an examination in general 
knowledge equivalent to the Medical Preliminary Examina¬ 
tion, as required by the General Medical Council. Your 
first step, therefore, is to qualify for the above apprentice¬ 
ship. Write to the Pharmaceutical Society for further 
particulars. 

Entertainer.—" How to Make and Work a Punch and Judy 
Show " is included in 44 The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor 
Games and Recreations " (Religious Tract Society, 45. 6 d. 
net). You will not find it difficult to build up a show for 
yourself. 

Jack Carruthers. —Try the chromium intensifier put up by 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. Full directions for 
its use are given with the preparation. This intensifier 
gives a beautiful brown tint that is especially useful in 
lantern-slide making. 

S. J. (Derby).— 1. Your question has been answered several 
times before. See back volumes, Nos. 35, 34, and 32. 
2. If your stammering is merely a nervous affection (as 
most cases are) it can be cured by a patient, steady applica¬ 
tion to the course of breathing and reading exercises pre¬ 
scribed for you. Don't lose heart; the remedy lies in your 
own hands. 

A “B.O.P.° Reader. —You have to enlist in the usual way. 
Apply at the London Recruiting Office, Scotland Yard,. 
S.W. 

Nautilus. —For the shooting punt use a sail of about twelve 
square feet in area. A balance lug three feet in the foot 
is best. 


Notice to Contributors. —All manuscripts intended for the Bov’s Own Paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written in.reon, and in anv accompanvtni » 
letter the title or the MS. must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover 
postage, and the Editor cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any 
way restonsible for length of detention or accidental loss, though every care ts taken. 
The number of MSS. sent to the Office ts so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before then turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication of the monthly part con¬ 
taining them. The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at then discretion, to publish such uork s 
separately. Repubhcation by authors on then arm account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting then MSS. : and whenever anv 
special value is put upon MSS. hv the author this fact must be clearly stated uhen 
sending in, or it cannot aftcru ards be recognised. 

To Correspondents. —Replies to correspondents are not sent by post, and to this rule 
there can be no exception—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes not¬ 
withstanding. Replies on ail questions of any general interest are given in these 
columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ H.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters 
- sent to private addresses of members of the staff are not ansuered. 




IM L1MMR MOOD 


RUN OUT ! 

It was the day of the annual match—" Married v. Single.'* 
The married men were batting, and were scoring rapidly. Jinks, 
the captain of the bachelors, scowled fiercely as run after run 
was added to the opponents' total, and the wickets were kept 
intact. 

" If we could only get Bill Jones out," he muttered, referring 
to the crack batsman of the opposite team, *' we’d lick 'em 
yet! " 

Suddenly an inspiration flashed upon his mind. Calling 
a little lad from the crowd of spectators, he whispered to him, 
** Jim, my lad, do you want to earn a penny ? " 

" Rather," was the reply. 

" Well, you just run over to Bill Jones's place and tell 
'is missus that 'e’s out 'ere playing cricket instead of being 
at 'is work. Keep it dark as I told ye." 

Five minutes later a shock-headed female was seen coming 
towards the field of action. As soon as Bill Jones caught sight 
of her he was " out " and making a record sprint to the village, 
followed by his irate spouse, who, in passing, borrowed a stump 
from the wicket to continue the game with Bill when she caught 
him. 

The bachelors won. 

From “ Cricket Sketches ” ; prize-winning story in our recent Cricket Competition.] 

EXPLAINED. 

A young fellow with plenty of style went 
in to bat the other Saturday afternoon, and 
started patting the ground around the 
wicket. 

“ Whatever does he do that for ? " asked 
a fair young damsel of her s;.ain. 

" Well, you see, dear," he replied, " the 
worms have a habit of coming up to see 
who's batting, and of course he knocks them 
back again." 

And the innocent one was satisfied. 

[From 11 The Evening Chronicle ” ; prize-winning story 
in our recent Cricket Competition.] 

Mr. Orville Wright, the aviator, says the 
present precarious type of aeroplane lays 
itself open to too many jokes, and he tells 
this story of a doctor, who facetiously advised 
a dyspeptic patient to go in for aviation. 

" It will stir you up," the doctor said. " It 
will do you good." " And how much 
aviating would you advise me to do?" the 
patient asked. " About three drops—not 
more," the doctor answered. 


" Well, my lad," he inquired, " did you find many ? " 

The New Hand (who had come across a sitting hen): " That 
I have, sir ! One old 'en 'as laid a dozen, and she don't seem to 
have finished yet 1 " 

IRISH. 

This story is not exactly new, but there is a smile in it still. 

Among the members of a working gang on a certain railroad 
was an Irishman who claimed to be very good at figures. The 
boss, thinking that he would get ahead of Pat, said, a Say, 
Pat, how many shirts can you get out of a yard ? " 

"That depinds," answered Pat, "on whose yard you get 
into." 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

In connection with our “In Lighter Mood" page we have 
much pleasure in ofiering a Prize of 

A HAND80ME VOLUME 

each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader 
of the “ B.O.P." The storyettes need not be original, but where 
they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the 
name and address of the sender must be clearly written. The 
Editor’s decision, as in all com¬ 
petitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, "B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard 
“‘Funny Story' Competition." 


A FIND! 

Farmer Hayseed was initiating the new 
lad from London into the mysteries of farm 
life, and had told him to collect eggs. 



GETTING 
EVEN 

WITH TUB 
DINOSAUR. 


Are 

we quite sure 
that the cracker 
wasn't invented in the days of 
the Prehistoric Boy? 



* 


The 

Witchdoctor’s Revenge. 

A Tale of a South African Xmas. 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


♦ 



THINK it’s just about time you 
went up to Bulawayo and looked 
for some work, Hugh Wallas. 
I don't, want you here any 
longer. I won’t give you a cent 
more credit.” 

John Bale, the storekeeper, 
leaned on the rough deal 
counter of the store, resting 
his chin on his left hand, 
and staring calmly at the 
dirty, unshaven figure in 
front of him ; but, under 
the counter, his right hand 
was gripping a revolver. 
He knew Hugh Wallas of 
old. 

The other man flushed angrily. He had been expecting 
something of the sort. Two days before all his money 
had been finished, and since then Bale had allowed him 
credit ; but, an hour previously, he had seen Denis Wrench 
go into Bale's own hut, and he had guessed what Wrench 
w>uld say. Still, he was going to try and brazen it out. 
He had reckoned on staying at Bale's till Christmas Eve, 
and then going on to Thomas’ store, nineteen miles up the 
Transport Road, where the Christmas sports were to be 
held. 

" You can't turn me out," he growled, " after all the 
money I've spent here during the last two years. ... You 

will, you say ? Then-” he made a grab at a pick shaft 

which was standing in the corner, but, before he could touch 
it, the revolver was covering him. 

Bale's voice was very quiet. ” That will do, Wallas," it 
said. "You can get out now, and not come back. We’ve 
had enough of you and your ways at the Koodoo mine, 
and at the Koodoo store as well." 


I. 


The pick shaft was dropped hurriedly, and the unshaven 
man began to whimper. He was only a coward after all. 
" I was Wrench's partner when he discovered the Koodoo 
mine,” he said ; " you know I was. Now he’s making 
thousands out of it, and I’ve got nothing. All the trouble 
began when he brought out those two young brothers of 
his, to help him run the thing.” 

" Don’t lie to me, Wallas.” There was bitter scorn in 
the storekeeper’s voice. " I know, just as well as you do, 
that you got tired when you thought the mine was no 
good, that you sold your share to your partner, and wasted 
the money on liquor. The ‘ Koodoo ' turned out splendid, 
in the end, after the two boys had come to help their 
brother. Wrench gave you a hundred pounds, as a present, 
last month. You spent it all, just as you would have spent 
a thousand, or ten thousand. . . . Oh, get out of it I " 
He opened the cash bo*, and flung across some scraps of 
paper. “ Here are your I.O.U.s. Tear them up. I 
don’t want any more of your money, at any time. And 
here's a five-pound note from Wrench." 

Wallas took the things sullenly. He was quite incapable 
of gratitude. Then he shambled to the door without 
another word. 

As he glanced up towards the gold mine—it was a 
little " private property ” belonging entirely to the Wrench 
brothers, and equipped with a portable five-stamp mill— 
he caught sight of two figures standing beside the galvanised 
iron engine house. He knew them at once for Basil and 
Eric Wrench. He would have shaken his fist at them then, 
had he dared Just as he got into the cover of the bush, 
he looked back once more. Now only one of the boys was 
there, and, this time. Wallas did allow himself the luxury 
of that futile fist-shaking 

" You’ve done me out of my share,” he growled, lying 
to himself. 

The stamp mill seemed to be grinding out a n essage 
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THE WITCHDOCTOR’S REVENGE 


as it ground up that quartz, the roar of the stamps blending 
into a rhythm: 

“ Fourteen - pennyweights - to - the - ton - and - you - 
must - go - away, - go - away - away." 

That was what they appeared to be telling him. 

Fourteen pennyweights of gold recovered from every 
ton of quartz crushed ! With the unusually low working 
expenses of the Koodoo mine, there was a fortune in this, 
for the reef was a very large one, and easy to get out. All 
the " white man's work " was done by the three brothers, 
whilst their popularity with the majority of natives 
ensured them a certain supply of unskilled labour. 

A fortune in it—and Mr. Hugh Wallas was not to share 
in that fortune 1 Instead, he would have to tramp the 
nineteen miles to the next store, with only five pounds in 
his pocket. 

Basil Wrench wiped his hands on a piece of oil-waste, 
as though he had been touching something unclean. "I'm 
glad Denis wasn't here," he remarked. " He would have 
nearly killed that old scoundrel, whereas I only shook him." 

His younger brother laughed. " Only shook him ! " He 
glanced at the powerful figure beside him. “ Yes, but a 
shaking from you ! " Then he broke off, remembering the 
evil expression on the face of the man who had been shaken, 
old Mahika, the witchdoctor from the little Mashona 
kraal a mile down the road. 

Mahika had come up to try to collect blackmail from 
the brothers. He was full of complaints. The mill was 
driving away all the game ; the young men were beginning 
to learn things and to despise his witchcraft; the rains 
had failed to come, because the spirits of the chief's ancestors 
hated white men. At first he had whined, then, suddenly, 
he had begun to threaten ; and, after that, had come the 
shaking. 

" He means mischief," Eric said. " We must look out." 

Basil shrugged his shoulders. " What harm can he do 
to us ? " he asked. 

" I don't know," Eric answered slowly. Although the 
youngest of the three, he was far the least impetuous. " I 
wish it hadn’t happened. I don't think I should tell 
Denis. He’ll be so mad with the old villain, and as he’s 
going away to-day to the township, to stay over Christmas, 
it's no use worrying him." 

The other laughed. " Poor old Eric! You are so 
terribly serious always. Denis would not worry, because 
he’s going in to ask Nurse Halkett to marry him, and is 
pretty certain that she will say ‘ Yes.' All right. I 
won't say anything. And now I must get down the shaft, 
and see how my savages are getting on with their drilling." 

Eric, who was on night shift, sat down on a log, and 
stared out across the veld. He was really worried. He 
felt sure that Mahika would never have ventured to threaten 
unless he had had some scheme of revenge already planned 
out. He could still see the old scoundrel walking slowly 
towards the store, wrapped in his tattered rag of blanket; 
then the boy’s face grew darker still as he saw Hugh Wallas 
come out of the store, and turn up the road. It seemed to 
him that Mahika increased his pace. 

Probably he would have been far more worried had 
he seen the meeting between the white man and the native, 
and heard what passed at it. 

Mahika had noticed that fist being shaken in the direction 
of the mill, and it had put an idea into his head. 

" What do you want, you old scheltn ? " Wallas turned 
on him angrily at first, knowing him well of old. 

The witchdoctor nodded towards the mine. " The big 
machine there is bad," he answered calmly. " The white 
men are bad, too. They have been bad to you—and to 
me." 

Wallas stopped and stared at him. The cunning old 
savage would not say a thing like that without a purpose. 
" So you hate them too ? " he growled. 

The other nodded. " Come to my village, Baas. Then 
we can talk of matters. There may be ways of stopping 
the mine. We can help each other with advice." 

For a moment the white man hesitated. He realised 


fully the villainy of conspiring with a native against his 
fellow white men ; then the roar of the stamps came down 
the breeze and decided him. 

" Fourteen - pennyweights - to - the - ton - and - you - 
must - go - away,** it told him. 

They sat long in the shelter of the big wild-fig tree, in 
the centre of the little dirt-strewn native village. There 
was plenty of native beer, freshly brewed, and Hugh Wallas 
helped himself freely. He spoke the Mashona tongue 
perfectly, and though, at first, he let the witchdoctor do 
most of the talking, the liquor soon loosened his tongue. 
At the back of his mind he was ashamed of himself—he 
had that amount of grace in him. He knew how very vile 
it was for a white man to plot against his fellow white 
men, against his former friends, with a native witchdoctor, 
a professional poisoner; but the beer seemed to still his 
conscience, and all the time he could hear, borne down 
faintly on the breeze, that message of the stamp-mill : 

" And - you - must - go - away - away ! " 

If he had to go away, he was not going to leave the 
Wrench brothers in possession. 

Mahika took a very large pinch of snuff, sneezed violently, 
then looked at his white companion through half-closed 
eyes. 

" There are ways of course, the ways of the coloured 
people—poisons," he murmured. " One can put powdered 
bamboo in their food." 

Wallas' hand shook a little. Powdered bamboo, tiny 
spines which stick in the intestines and set up ulceration, 
meant almost certain death. Horrible! It was direct 
murder, the sort of thing that haunted you because of th<» 
fear of God's justice. He had never prayed for years ; 
there had been many times when he had scoffed at religion ; 
but, like almost all irreligious men, he had a dread of the 
hereafter, coupled with the idea that, by glossing over 
things to himself, he could contrive to hoodwink God. 
One meets with this frame of mind every day, both in men 
and in boys. 

" No bamboo," he answered, a little huskily. " I won't 
allow that—not murder. But the mill, I will help you 
destroy that, willingly." 

The witchdoctor's eyes sparkled for an instant. He 
knew he had landed his fish. He was only a hideous 
old savage, clothed in a rag of blanket, with a string of 
small buck's horns round his neck, and with his wool 
plastered with red ochre; but he was far more cunning 
than the white man. 

" Yes, chief. What is your way ? " he asked humbly. 

For a moment Hugh Wallas seemed to hesitate, then, 
" I will tell you," he said at last, and entered into a long 
and careful explanation. When he had finished, the 
witchdoctor smiled to himself. Yes, Hugh Wallas' plan 
would certainly result in the destruction of the stamp 
mill—but it would also result in the death of anyone who 
happened to be working in the mill as well. That was the 
part at which, however, Wallas would not look. He was 
not aiming at human life, he told himself, even though 
his hatred of the boys was so bitter. 

" There is the stuff to be bought." Old Mahika leaned 
forward slightly. " You must send up for it to the Nine¬ 
teen Mile store. One of my young men will go as messenger. 
There must be a note from you." 

A note from him ! Wallas* jaw dropped. A note which 
could, possibly, be used as evidence against him 1 What 
a fool he had been not to think of that before 1 Of course 
the storekeeper at the Nineteen Mile would not supply a 
native with the stuff, unless he had the signature of a white 
man whom he knew personally. 

" I don't think we’ll do it, after all," he said at last, 
huskily. " It seems a bit rotten." 

The witchdoctor touched him, very lightly, with a bony 
hand. " The chief is here, alone," he murmured. " The 
chief has no gun. No one knows he is here—except my 
young men." 

Now Wallas understood. Glancing round, he saw half 
a dozen armed natives squatting behind him, apparently 
doing nothing more serious than taking snuff ; but he knew 
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that they were really there to watch him, that he was a 
prisoner. 

44 Very well,*' he answered sullenly ; " I will write it." 
Then, with a pencil, on the back of an old envelope, he 
scribbled his order to the storekeeper at the Nineteen Mile 
Store. 

Old Mahika grinned as he took the slip of paper. " On 
the day of Christmas we will do it. The mill works every 
day, all days, so anxious are they for money. The chief 
will stay here till then. The women are sweeping out a 
hut for him." 

The white man ground his teeth. To have to spend 
Christmas in a filthy Mashona 
village, so as to aid in the per¬ 
petration of what he 
now saw would be a 
stupid crime I He might 
have been himself at 
Nineteen Mile Store, 
where hospitality 
would have been 
lavish. Really, now, 
it was the lattei 
thought which worried 
him. far more than 
did the idea of his own 
villainy. Still he was 
helpless. Escape was 
impossible, even 
though there was 
Hale s store only a mile 
distant, and the mine 
but a few hundred 
yards farther on. No 
strangers, black or 
white, ever came to 
that ill-omened village 
of which the dreaded 
witchdoctor was head¬ 


the Englishman’s great festival. And he was so tired, so 
unutterably tired and worn-out! 

Denis had left forty-eight hours before, had ridden off, 
in the highest of spirits, to the township, to receive his 
answer from the lips of the woman he loved. He knew 
already what that answer would be, knowing she loved him 
in return. 

He was a good brother, and, in spite of the difference 
in their ages, he had always given the two younger ones 
his confidence, and had treated them as being grown-up ; 
but, on this occasion, it seemed to Eric as though he had 
asked too much. 

" Keep the mill going, twenty-four hours 
in the day," he had said. “ Christmas 
doesn't matter to you two fellows. You 
can have a holiday any time. Our game 
is to have the best possible month’s 
crushing ; then we can sell out to 
the Consolidated Company for a sum 
which will render all three of us 
independent." 

The two younger 
boys had taken the 
words, as they had 


man. 


E RIC Wrench was 4 4 clean¬ 
ing up the plates " in 
the stamp mill. That 
is to say, he was scraping the 
precious amalgam of mercury and gold 
off the big sheets of copper, over which 
the crushed ore—crushed to the fine¬ 
ness of dust—passes after leaving the 
44 mortar-boxes," in which it has been 
pulverised. He was sufficiently ex¬ 
perienced now to know, by the weight 
alone, that the clean-up was an exceedingly 
good one, that the last lot of quartz put 
through must have been richer than ever, 
a fact which meant so much, in pounds 
sterling, to his brothers and himself. 

But on this occasion he felt no thrill over 
it. He had his work to do, and he did it, 
thoroughly though mechanically. He 44 cleaned up" 
properly, put a new dose of mercury into the mortar-box, 
weighed the amalgam correctly, entered the weight in the 
book, locked the office door, went back to the mill, and 
felt every one of the main bearings in both the engine and 
the mill, to see there was no overheating, glanced at the 
gauges on the boiler, glanced at the pile of firewood, to be 
sure there was enough, went up to see that the pit-head 
boys were feeding the mill properly through the 44 grizzlies," 
the gridiron-like sieves, then walked down again to the 
door of the engine-room—and suddenly felt hideously 
weary. 

It was within half an hour of midnight on Christmas 
Eve. Another thirty minutes, and it would be Christmas, 


"Eric Wrench • • . sprang forward. 'Hands up l' he cried.” page 69 .) 

been intended to be taken—in all seriousness. Buyers 
of mines always wanted the 44 full month's " returns. They 
seemed to think that, if the mill shut down for a day, 
something serious must be wrong. Moreover—and this 
was one of the important points—it was the first time Denis 
had ever left his young brothers in sole charge. 

Tired ! How unutterably tired Eric Wrench was. He 
sat down for a moment on an empty oil drum, and his 
head sank into his hands. Christmas Eve ! Within a 
few minutes of Christmas itself I Denis would now be 
at the Hospital, dancing probably with the girl he loved ; 
Basil was in the grass hut, a dozen yards away, helpless, 
tossing about with fever, watched by Klaas, the faithful, 
wizened old Basutu ; and he, Eric, had to keep the mine 
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going, singlehanded, for twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

Suddenly he pulled himself together and set his face 
hard. Once or twice, at school, when he was captain of 
the First Fifteen, fellows had seen him look like that. He 
could not tolerate the idea of defeat. He seemed to fling 
aside his weariness as a man flings off a cloak. He would 
find time to be tired, later on, when Basil was able to get 
up, or Denis had returned. He was haggard, ghastly, 
and, probably, his temperature and pulse would have 
staggered a doctor, but his hand was perfectly steady as he 
filled in the “ engine-room log-book/' Denis should find 
all in order. 

A quarter of an hour later he was below, down the mine, 
in a sweltering " stope," where the natives were picking 
out the ore for crushing, alert, masterful, altogether the 
“ Boss." Drills and hammers took on a new note when 
he appeared, a purposeful note, and black, naked figures, 
shovelling quartz by the light of the candles stuck in 
crevices, acquired a new energy, yet none of the brothers 
had ever been known to strike a native. 

" We're not Afrikanders, or Boers," Denis had laid down 
the theory. " We’re Englishmen—and an Englishman, 
an English gentleman, can't hit anyone who dare not hit 
back. The Colonials may do it. We don't." 

Yet, despite this weakness—the Colonials called it that— 
the brothers got more work out of their savages than anyone 
for miles round. To the native they were “ Chiefs," 
“ Great Chiefs," whilst another white man was merely 
" Baas," an immense distinction. 

Eric climbed up the ladder-way to the surface again. 
. . . How bitterly cold the night air seemed ! . . . He 
looked at the watch on his wrist. Yes, it was Christmas 
Day now, the day of all days, the holiday of all holidays, 
the Holy Day of the Englishman: yet he himself had 
not only to keep the mill going, but to nurse his brother as 
well. 

For a moment he found himself in revolt against it all. 
Why not close down for twenty-four hours ? Why keep 
that wretched mill going ? Why not make holiday, as 
almost every other Englishman was doing ? Then he 
remembered the promise " to keep it going." . . . 

" Chief, there is danger, great danger I" A slight black 
figure, naked save for a loin cloth, had risen suddenly 
from a dump of quartz, where it had been squatting in 
the shadow. 

Eric halted abruptly. He knew the voice as being that 
of Gabaza, a youngster belonging to Mahika's kraal, whom 
he had pulled through blackwater fever a few months 
previously. Since then he had hardly seen the boy, and 
had dismissed him from his mind as being, like almost all 
African natives, wholly incapable of gratitude. Now, 
however, he took him seriously. It could be no small 
matter to bring a Mashona out during the night, when he 
supposes every path to be infested with evil-spirits and 
ghosts. 

" Come this way, Gabaza." Eric turned into the little 
mine store, where they could talk without being inter¬ 
rupted by the roar of the stamp mill . “ Tell me all about 
it." 

The youngster closed the door carefully ; then, “ It is 
a great matter, chief, a matter of Mahika himself. The 
white man came there, and together they plotted evil." 

" What white man ? " Eric demanded. 

" The Baas Wallas." The answer made him start. " He 
came with Mahika, two days back, and is there still, 
drinking Kafir beer always. They sent a runner to the 
Nineteen Mile store, and this evening he came back. 
They are talking evil of you, and of your machine-which- 
makes-a-noise, talking of it always." 

Eric knit his brows. " Why did they send the runner ? " 
he asked. 

The youngster smiled grimly. " He came back this 
evening, chief, came back with dynamite in a little box. 
I myself saw it—ten or twelve sticks of dynamite." 

" Ah ! " Eric stiffened up suddenly. He knew Wallas’ 
circumstances, knew that, as things stood, he could have 


no legitimate use for dynamite. He was not doing any 
prospecting work ; he had not a single native in his employ ; 
and he had vowed vengeance against the mine and those 
on the mine. 

He was the youngest of the three brothers, but he 
was certainly the shrewdest of them. Probably, neither 
of the others would have thought of asking the questions 
which he now put. 

" Was it only dynamite ? Did he bring no fuse and 
detonators ? " 

The youngster shook his head. " No, chief. Dynamite 
only. I saw it opened. I was looking through a chink 
in the wall of the hut, knowing they were planning evil 
against you. They almost caught me. Now I must return 

to the village. If Mahika knew I had been here-" he 

broke off, and shuddered significantly. 

Eric would have given much to retain him—there 
was not another soul whom he could trust—but, still, 
he let him go without a word, save of thanks. Gabaza's 
life would not have been worth much had the old witch¬ 
doctor known of his errand. 

But what was he to do ? What could he do ? Whence 
was the danger coming ? 

Once more he buried his head in his hands, and tried to 
think it out. If only Denis were there; if only Basil 
were able to help him! He had to face this thing alone, 
to fight it out, singlehanded. Before, it had seemed 
difficult enough to try to run the mine singlehanded, to 
keep the mill going; but, with this added anxiety, it 
appeared to be almost too much. 

Then, in a flash, he thought he understood. Dynamite 
only, no fuse or detonators 1 Dynamite needs a very 
sharp blow to explode it, and it was against the mill itself 
that Mahika’s animosity was directed, whilst Hugh Wallas, 
of course, knew how heavy a loss the destruction of the 
mill would be. 

Eric stood up suddenly, a new resolution in his face, 
a fierce light in his eyes. What an abominable plot it was ! 
But he would frustrate it, even though he had to shoot the 
criminals with his own hand. 

A hurried visit to the engine-room and mill—bearings 
felt again, gauges blown through, rapid instructions given ; 
then he was hurrying to his own hut, to fetch his shot-gun. 
It was a 12-bore, and he slipped in two buck-shot cart¬ 
ridges, put a dozen more in his pocket, changed his dark 
jacket for a grey one, which would be more nearly the 
colour of the quartz, then, after a glance at Basil, who was 
now asleep, he hurried out again and made his way to the 
dump of ore from which the stamp mill was fed. 

It was not a difficult matter to find a hiding place. A 
number of cases had recently been emptied, and amongst 
these there was plenty of room. He had chosen a time 
just after the arrival of a " skip " of ore at the surface, and, 
consequently, the three pit-head boys were nowhere in 
sight, having gone into the shelter of the mill-house to 
wait for the next skip. 

Christmas morning in the tropics. Midsummer south 
of the line ! The Feast of Goodwill and Peace on Earth ! 
And he was squatting there, shivering, a shot-gun across 
his knees, waiting to shoot the man who had plotted to 
kill him, plotted with a vile old native poisoner. A slow 
cold rain was falling now, a drenching rain; yet, despite 
that, Eric Wrench laughed—bitterly, unwholesomely. 
What a Christmas 1 

The hours dragged by with leaden feet. " Soon it will 
be dawn "—he kept repeating those words to himself; 
but still there was no brightening in the East. 

He was so tired, so cold, and so anxious. If only the 
dawn would come, and relieve him of part of his burden! 
Supposing he were wrong, after all; supposing the plot 
turned out to be something entirely different; supposing 
that, whilst he was watching there, his enemies were 
working quietly and coolly somewhere else I The thought 
made him shiver, yet what could he do ? He could only be 
in one place at a time, and he had chosen what had seemed 
to be the wisest course. 

If only they would come, and get it over! Several 
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times he found himself nodding through sheer ex¬ 
haustion. 

Was that the dawn coming ? It looked like it. Thank 

Heaven I Another hour or so, and- Suddenly he 

was fully awake, fully alert. 

It was not a hyaena who had come up the kopje side so 
stealthily, but a man with a hyaena's nature—Hugh Wallas. 
He looked round quickly, then crouched down as the pit- 
head boys trundled out a new skip of ore, and remained 
crouching, but twenty feet from the muzzle of Eric's gun, 
until that ore was dumped, and the natives were out of 
sight again. 

Then he hurried forward, opened a package he was 
carrying, and began doing something with the quartz 
which was next in order to be shovelled into the mill, 
which was next in order to come under those stamps. 

It was a horrible thing the man was trying to do, an 
^ abominable thing ; but, none the less, Eric Wrench gave 
a sigh of relief ; and, after that, he sprang forward. 

'* Hands up ! ** he cried. . . . 

Wallas gave in, pitifully. He was only a cur, at 
best. 

His scheme had been to mix up the dynamite with the 
quartz—he had disguised the cartridges carefully with 
tallow and dust—so that, when the stamps fell on the 
explosive, the whole mill would be wrecked. 

Now he grovelled and cried and begged for mercy, as he 
felt the muzzle of the shot-gun against his cheek. ” It 
was the drink,** he whimpered ; then, thinking he saw 
some signs of relenting in Eric's face, " You can’t prove 


anything,’* he went on ; “ but I can help you prove things 
against Mahika.” 

Eric was conscious of a sense of physical sickness. Most 
grown men would have shot the would-be murderer, there 
and then ; but the boy was still very young. 

He looked at the grovelling creature, and he looked at 
the glorious dawn, the dawn of Christ's Birthday. 

You could not kill a man on such a morning. Suddenly 
he lowered his gun. 

" Go 1 ** he cried. “ Go I and never dare appear in this 
district again. Go 1 . . . It’s Christmas Day—Christ's 
Day !—Peace on earth, you know, and—and good will.** 

The other shambled off without a word of thanks. When 
he was out of sight, Eric Wrench pulled out the sticks of 
dynamite from the heap of ore, and wrapped them up 
carefully in some rags. Then he knelt down beside a 
boulder, rested his head on it, and began a prayer of 
thanks. Long before he was through with it, he was 
asleep. 

He was still there when the first ray of the sun glinted 
from over the kopjes. It struck that fair head, turning 
it to gold. 

A minute or two later, one of the pit-head boys awakened 
him. 

“ Baas I Baas 1 The engine is hot where it should not 
be.” 

Eric sprang up. A hot bearing ! Then he laughed. 
What did a little thing like that matter now ? It was 
so easily put right. The great things were that it was 
Christmas morning, and that he had saved the mill. 



An Old Desk. 

By AN OLD BOY. 


“And dear the schoolboy spot 

We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot.”— Byron. 


A GES have passed since I saw the old building, 

Time has been busy with old boys since then, 
Frosting our forelocks, our fortunes engilding, 
Making us men. 

Still, though mid-life has its full stock of pleasures,— 
When youth has vanished life’s most picturesque,— 

Yet I discover my chief of all treasures 
Is an old desk 1 


At it we laboured when winter skies darkened, 
Even when summer was tempting us out, 
Prompt to the call of our tutor we hearkened, 
Never in doubt. 

Yes, of that desk I am always a lover; 

Well I remember—the rest playing games— 
We, held as captives, upon its old cover 

Oft carved our names. 


They are still there—but the old boys who hold them ? 

Serving the Flag some, and some far at sea; 

Jungles of Ind, Afric’s deserts, enfold them, 

Wandering free. 

Though they have gone, consolation I’m finding— 

Fancy for me weaves this fair arabesque : 

Still we are friends, through a link that is binding— 

A time-worn old desk ! 

F. J. Cox. 
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The Heir of 
Wyselwood; 


or, How Manuel Garden came 
into his Own. 



By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of "A Hero in Wolfskin,” " Bayroouth Scouts,” etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE SQUIRE OF WYSELWOOD. 



N OW many of the things that befell me happened 
behind the oaken portal at which I was but 
half-heartedly knocking. If, then, those who 
hear or read my story would understand all its 
windings and twistings they must have some knowledge 
of the spot whereon was played the " Comedy " (some¬ 
times it was nearly “ Tragedy ") of “ The Heir of 
Wyselwood." 

The Tyrwhitt mansion (or what was left of it) lay on the 
eastern slope of Cardenham Down; and most of the northern 
face of the hill—a mile-length of it—from base to summit 
was Wyselwood land ; so also was much of the valley 
immediately at the northern foot of the hill. The south 
side of the Down, the eastern plain, the southern and 
western valleys were the lands of the Cardens ; and the 
eastern face of the hill, except the little entlosed by the 
Wyselwood fences, was theirs also. 

The main front of the house looked due east, and there 
was a wing to the north with a tower in the angle that 
strengthened it and helped to shut off some of the bitter 
winds of winter. The building was of hard Dorset stone 
and heavily gabled : three gables faced east along the 
front, and the southern end was gabled also. The gable 
roofs were steeply pitched with a high parapet linking 
them. The walls were thick, the windows small and stone- 
mullioned, the doorways squat and arched, and the roof— 
where it existed—of thin slabs of grey stone. 

At the back was a clump of wind-beaten pines and a 
high oaken fence, whilst, in the front, there was a low stone 
wall running from the end of the north wing in an oblique 
direction to the somewhat clumsy gable on the south ; 
in this wall there were two gates of beaten iron. Just 
beyond the wall the hill fell away quite sharply. In the 
grey October afternoon the place appeared gloomy enough, 
strong, but unhomely ; yet my imagination nimbly pictured 
it as a cheery mansion, its fifty-odd windows aglow with 
light, the twisted chimneys smoking comfortably, and 
trim lawns and paved ways where now all was rank grass 
and weeds and fallen stones—a general desolation. 

The door at which I knocked was within a porch beneath 
the centre gable. The base of the knocker was a dog’s 
head with ears back and teeth showing, and the heavy 
iron ring fell with a clang on the brute’s indented forehead. 
From the knocker I accepted a warning that the folk within 


had sharp teeth; well, I was half Wyselwood mysel 
and could bite back if need be. As I stood there th< 
thought occurred to me that timid knocking would oper 
no doors where folk were not wanted, so I banged upor 
master dog violently enough to awaken every echo in th< 
place. 

I got my answer ; and that, too, with an alacrity I had 
not expected. The door swung open with a noiselessnes< 
that was startling, and I faced a janitor whose appearance 
stirred me most disagreeably. He was a loose-limbed 
fellow with a three days' beard upon a face that was dar', 
enough without this disfigurement. An old wig stood 
awry on his close-cropped poll, and the whole head cried 
aloud for the barber ; leathern breeches and grey worsted 
stockings clothed bis legs, and a coat of bluish homespun 
hung from his gaunt shoulders. 

I gaped in astonishment, wondering whether I beheld 
the Wyselwood livery. The fellow eyed me with a glance 
that was more than half a leer and spoke before my lips 
could frame a word. " You are Master Carden," he said; 
" the Squire expects 'ee and gave order that ye were to be 
admitted at once. Step in ! " 

I put my foot, not without misgiving, across the threshold 
of my ancestors. Immediately the heavy door was closed 
behind me, a bolt shot and a chain clamped into a staple. 
I turned sharply, half in alarm, for there had been no 
drawing of bolts or unfastening of chains to admit 
me. The fellow offered an explanation. " The house 
is big, Master Carden, and we can't keep a sentinel on 
watch." 

" But you saw me," I said. 

" Been looking for 'ee all day. Now I'll see if the Squire 
is ready to receive visitors. Quite a stir in the household, 
Master Carden, I do assure 'ee ; such an honour ! " He 
bowed, then shuffled off across the mouldering flags of 
the hall. 

I stood alone in the faint indoor twilight. The great 
apartment smelt like a mildewed cavern. The two wide 
grates stood empty, the fire-dogs rusting in the corners. 
Dark chairs stood stiff and straight-legged against the 
walls, a fine oaken settee shut in two-thirds of one of the 
huge fireplaces, from which, probably, no flames had 
danced over its carven figures since my mother last sat 
upon it. 
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The walls were panelled to the roof and decked with 
dingy pictures and dusty trophies of the hunt; the high 
windows were curtained with cobwebs. Huge beams 
and rafters that supported the arch of the roof were almost 
lost in a lofty obscurity. There was a gallery at the farther 
end of the apartment, and I wondered if ever musicians 
had piped from it for the merry dancers below ; it seemed 
impossible that the green and peeling stones of the hall 
had ever known the rustle of silken petticoats or the “ tap, 
tap " of nimble feet. 

The gloom of the place was settling quickly upon me, 
so that I fancied that even my breathing was laboured 
I was strongly tempted to open the great door and fly ; 
if Wyselwood were to be mine, I thought I would rather 
wait until windows had been opened to let the ghosts out 
before I came to live in it. 

The janitor was a long time gone ; evidently my grand¬ 
father was in no great hurry to see me. He had given 
orders for my admission ; that was something to the good 
and showed that he had, at least, some curiosity concerning 
me. My curiosity about him was strong enough to conquer 
my fears, so I held my legs back when they strove to carry 
me to the door. 

At length the man reappeared, and beckoned to me from 
a doorway. I went to him, nervous at the loud echoes of 
my own footsteps upon the flags. We went along a carpet- 
less corridor, the wadis and ceding of which were beautifully 
panelled but almost noisomely damp and dusty. At the 
end of the corridor we came to a broad staircase of oak, 
and up this I followed my shuffling guide to my relative’s 
chamber. At the door we paused for a moment whilst 
he whispered to me. 

“ The Squire is not in 
a pleasant mood to-day ; 
some of the masterless 
rogues that infest the 
countryside have helped 
themselves to two fat 
sheep. He is always out 
of temper when anything 
is lost. I have known 
him to rave like a mad¬ 
man for three days 
because a brass shoe- 
buckle was missing. But 
I have calmed him a 
little. My name, Master 
Carden, is Black. When 
you want me, just call 
* Black ! * " 

He opened the door; 
it squeaked horribly. I 
remembered the noiseless 
hinges of the main 
door of the house, but 
I said nothing, only 
thought things of Master 
Black. 

Then I faced my grand¬ 
father. 

The room appeared 
brilliantly lighted after 
the dark corridor and 
stairway, and there was 
a good fire burning in 
the grate. In a high- 
backed chair was a 
huddled bundle of clothes 
topped by a grey head 
and a thin yellow face 
from which glittered a 
pair of keen, dark eyes ; 
and this was Aaron Tyr- 
whitt, the dreaded Squire 
of Wyselwood I I was 
shocked at the appearance 

of my grandfather. His 14 1 went forward and stood where the glow . . . shone upon me, holding myself stiffly under his gaze.'* 


age was barely more than sixty, and to my father, 
and therefore to me, he had always been an embodiment 
of spiteful activity. The last thing I had expected to find 
was a shrivelled heap in a chair cringing for warmth at 
the edge of a fire. 

I lost my tongue, and evidently scrutiny was enough 
for him, for he said nothing, only stared hard for two or 
three painful minutes. I had stopped a couple of paces 
within the room, bowed dutifully and waited an invitation 
or command to approach. 

44 Well, boy,” said he at last, and his words were like the 
tap, tap of light hammer strokes, “ there is length enough 
in thy legs ; is thy tongue too short for speech ? ” 

I cleared my throat. 44 I thought it my duty to await 
your greeting, sir,” I replied. 

44 No doubt,” he rapped out. 44 I am to say I am pleased 
to see thee, then thy tongue will be glib enough with the 
lie that thou art pleased to see me also.” 

44 I have come to see you, grandfather,” I said, 44 and I 
am sorry to find you looking unwell.” 

He turned as sharply upon me as I have seen a dog turn 
upon a hare. 44 Say that again/' he cried, 44 and remember 
who is heir of Wyselwood.” 

44 I am truly sorry to see you wrapped up indoors, for 
I have always pictured you as a strong, active man.” A 
gleam of satisfaction shot from his eyes and I saw that he 
believed me. 44 I shall be strong again,” he muttered. 
44 Come nearer and stand in the firelight.” 

I went forward and stood where the glow from the red 
hot logs shone upon me, holding myself stiffly under his 
gaze. 
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” Tyrwhitt, true enough, all but the name/' he said. 
“ Like thy mother, like her mother; and this from me/* 
He laid a thin shaky finger against his nose. “ The true 
eagle beak. Thou wilt do well enough to rule this ancient 
eyrie. Tyrwhitts never dwelt in valleys ; we have perched 
aloft for centuries, birds of prey. They will not love thee 
at Cardenham. I may endure thee if thy limbs lengthen 
out no more. There thou art Carden. What name ? ** 

" Manuel,” I said. 

” Ay, my father's name. His mother was Spanish. 
My grandfather took to the sea, the only Tyrwhitt that 
ever did so, and he seized her from a ship going to the 
Indies. I have her eyes. How long am I to be honoured 
by thy company ? ” he asked. 

” As long as it shall please you, sir,” I answered. 

" Ha 1 come to live upon me,” he squeaked, " a beggar ; 
I ought to have known it 1 Thy father left thee not so 
much as a battered guinea. How should he ! Not a 
penny did I ever send his wife, and I’ll warrant he got but 
little from his own brood on the other side of the hill. 
Thy parents, my boy, were two simpletons who set out in 
the world to please themselves, and by so doing they put 
all their own kin against them. They flouted the claims 
of their own blood, and paid the penalty. Let it be a 
warning. Where *tis a family duty to hate, *tis treason to 
marry ; and a traitor to the family must be treated as an 
outlaw. That is Wyselwood justice ; and *tis Cardenham 
justice also.” 

” You do not expect me to blame my dead parents,” I said 


warmly. 11 I loved them, I shall ever cherish their 
memories.” . 

‘ * They made thee a beggar. This house is in ruins, the lands 
neglected and untilled. Why should I toil that a Carden 
might inherit ? The rats have possession of Wyselwood.” 

My face burned with indignation, but I thought it wiser 
to make no answer. Why should mine inheritance have 
been wasted 1 I knew that the Tyrwhitts had not been 
rich for a couple of generations, but the hopeless decay 
I had seen was mere wickedness. My grandfather’s 
apartment was fine enough, even richly furnished ; possibly 
other rooms were habitable and could be made comfortable 
enough for a poor gentleman. A fortune would be needed 
to restore the mansion, but the lands were ample for my 
necessities if they were not burdened with debt. I hoped to 
make a survey on the morrow. " Am I welcome ? ” I asked. 

” There are places where the roof does not leak,” he 
replied, ” if there is a pallet for thy limbs. Save for this 
room and my bed-chamber I have not opened a door in 
the place for years. You have a claim to lodge here. See 
Black about it; he knows ; he rules, he and his wife, Joan.’* 

” I will see him at once,” I said, but my grandfather 
stayed me with a gesture. ” Sit down I ” he commanded. 

I drew up a comfortable chair at the other side. 

” Now we are in possession,” he said with a malicious 
grin. “ Well, youth and the twilight are for dreaming. 
See what fortune there is for thee in the burning logs.” 
So I sat and watched the firefaces smirking and leering and 
grinning out from the grate. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT. 


I SUPPED *neath the roof of my ancestors, and fared 
sumptuously off excellent pewter that was polished 
bright as silver. Evidently the Wyselwood pools and 
covers could produce firm, white fish and fat part¬ 
ridges, and its hills furnish succulent mutton. Everything 
was cooked to a turn, showing that Mistress Black was 
an adept in the arts of the kitchen. Black himself 
waited upon us, his unprepossessing face shaven and his 
hands clean. 

I spoke not a word, and the silence was only broken by 
my grandfather's orders and the man’s replies. I ate and 
watched and listened, anxious to find out how master 
stood to man and man to master. Black was obsequious 
and evidently went in wholesome fear of his master. If 
he ruled Wyselwood he did so under very strict limitations. 
When the meal was over he brewed my grandfather some 
hot grog, filled his pipe, cleared the table deftly and quietly 
and disappeared through the grating door. 

We sat in silence for a while until I ventured to break 
it. ” Black is your trusty man, sir ? ** I said. 

” Lesser rogues than he are dangling from the gallows 
at this moment,” was the reply. ” He would strip the 
coat from my back if he dared. The pickings are small 
at Wyselwood ; not enough to pay two rogues for their 
scheming, so Black must keep all others at arm’s length. 
He does not love me, and there is nothing of the faithful 
servant about him. He is an expectant scoundrel hoping 
for an opportunity that never comes. He will watch you.” 

” I am prepared for that and shall keep an eye on him,’* 
I answered. ” I have no good opinion of him.” 

My grandfather rubbed his hands thoughtfully together 
and looked at me with a world of meaning in his eyes. 
” Why should you watch him ? ’* he asked. 

” Because you cannot follow him about, and because 
there are things that Wyselwood holds in trust for its 
heirs,” I answered boldly. 

My grandfather’s stare grew wider, and he pursed his 
lips. ” You mean business, Master Carden,” he exclaimed. 
” I do, sir, if I remain here.” 

” And play the part of the heir-in-law ? ** 

” Likewise, if you will accept it, the part of the dutiful 
grandson,” I replied. 


Aaron Tyrwhitt grinned, but not pleasantly. " I think, 

1 Master Dutiful Grandson,* that you and I had better come 
to an understanding at once. I have already told you 
that you are welcome to stay under what roof you can find 
at Wyselwood. I shall never go back upon those words. 
Now for the rest. Not one penny piece of my money 
do you get. This house and its contents—so far as rain 
and rats have left any—are yours; so are the Wyselwood 
lands. I cannot withhold them. I would, if I could, 
because of the name you bear. You have the Tyrwhitt 
features, and for them you can thank the star under which 
you were born. In looking upon you I behold the likeness 
of my own people, so you may eat at my table. If it 
pleases you you can work your fingers to the bone upon 
this ruin, but I shall pay no man to help you. As regards 
your gentlemanly but empty pockets, I may put a guinea 
into them from time to time, but I make no promises. 
I shall give or withhold, as it pleases me. Your fortune 
you must seek elsewhere. The world is wide and you do 
not lack confidence.” 

” I shall not beg, sir, and I shall not refuse your bounty,” 
I replied. 

” Nor squeal if I prick you, eh ? ” 

** I have been taught, sir, not to cry out when I am 
hurt.” 

” No Tyrwhitt ever did.” 

” I was thinking of my father, sir,” I answered hotly. 

” And speaking like a Tyrwhitt,” he cried. ” Your 
mother never complained, never begged ; she knew the 
race from which she had sprung.” 

” She was happy,” I put in ; ” my father loved her, 
and I think no angel of God was ever sweeter or more 
forgiving.” 

" Ay, ay,” he snarled ; ” she told you she had forgiven 
a cruel father and bade you bear no malice.” 

” She never spoke to me of any such thing; she only 
grieved that you could not see her happiness and learn 
to love my father as he deserved.” 

My tongue ran, and my heart was as hot as the fire. 
At the moment I felt I could never forgive the harsh old 
man for causing my dear mother one single pang. I was 
fast losing my temper, which was neither seemly nor dutiful. 
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safely, and I saw, a few yards ahead, that a light shone 
brightly beneath a door. My chamber at last! 

Black pushed open the door and stood bowing. 
” Enter,*' I said, and he preceded me. There was certainly 
a glorious fire. " He intends me to stay,** I thought; 
and I wondered, " Shall I ? " A candle and snuffers stood 
on a table ; there were sheepskin rugs on a floor that 
appeared to be sound enough; and in the very centre of 
the room was a huge four-post bed with hangings. A few 
chairs stood about, and one corner was filled up with a 
gigantic clothes-press. 

The room was warm, but smelt as though the stuffiness 
and damp of a generation were being burned out of it. 
I took the lantern from Black’s hand—not that I needed 
the light particularly—and made a tour of the apartment. 

” I think you will be comfortable, sir,” he said, rubbing 
one hand slowly over the other. 

“ Possibly,” I answered ; ” but the place smells like a 
warmed-up grave. Who died here last ? *' I looked him 
sharply in the eyes. There was no wincing. 

" It was the Squire’s chamber until he changed to the 
north wing; he had a fancy to be near the tower,” he 
replied. 

'* So have I,’* I exclaimed. " Unless you lodge in this 
part I might as well be bedded at the other end of the 
earth.” 

” It is our best room, the guest-chamber, if I may call 
by such a name any room in a house where guests never 
come. I can give you no better to-night; to-morrow, 
as you said, you may choose for yourself. You will be 
making Wyselwood your home, sir, I suppose ? *' 

” I mean to stay here,'* I answered. 

” My wife will rejoice. We had a son, Mr. Carden, just 
your age; he died ! ” The fellow snuffled slightly. 

” I am sorry,” I said, though I really felt no sorrow 
for anyone except myself at that moment. 

” Nineteen years of age come next St. Andrew's Day,** 
he added. 

” Then he gladdened the heart of Mrs. Black before 
my mother saw me,” was my rejoinder. The fellow stared, 
and I saw that he had guessed my age to be greater than 
it was. I did not enlighten him as to my tale of years. 
I was big for my age, and his mistake was a natural one. 
Suddenly I decided I would occupy the chamber for the 
night. 


“ You may go,” I said. “ Good night! *' 

" My lantern, sir.'* 

" I want it; this is a strange house and a large one after 
my father’s cottage. I shall have no one within call, and 
I will own that I feel somewhat nervous. Doubtless you 
know your way in the dark ; if not, you may take my 
candle. Good night; probably I shall be abroad with 
the daylight.” 

Black’s face darkened a little, but he made no protest; 
merely bowed, took my candle and shuffled off. I listened 
until the last far-off creak told me that he had descended 
the staircase. Then I saw to the fastenings of my 
door. 

The Tyrwhitts, when they built Wyselwood, built well 
and strongly, preparing for trouble, for I had heard enough 
from my father to understand that they were not too 
careful about obeying the law. Even the inner doors were 
massive with heavy iron latches and stout oaken bolts. 
I shut myself in, then went to examine the window more 
carefully. It was arched and low, the thick panes securely 
leaded to the mullions of stone and transverse bars of iron. 
I thumped on the panelling with my fist; it was solid 
enough to give back but little sound. My heart shed its 
fears ; I was safe enough. 

Then I wondered why I feared a mischief. I was beneath 
the roof to which I was heir ; my relative had received me 
with honest enough dislike and had been at no pains to 
conceal his intentions. Black was a scoundrel, but he was 
a coward also and would hardly dare work me any harm. 
The tales I had heard of the Squire of Wyselwood were not 
pleasant ones ; there was the ugly business of the murder 
in the wood and Reuben Arrow’s repeated words of caution. 
I could not forget the desolation around me and the ominous 
appearance of the owl; true, I might have expected owls, 
bats, rats, ghosts, anything and everything noxious in 
so vast a ruin. 

I tried to persuade myself that I was a fool to be scared 
at fancies, but I did not succeed ; the place was creepy, 
empty, threatening; the down was wild and lonely; it 
was October and the wind howled from the east; and I 
was young, with my imagination all astir. I saw to my 
bolts again, piled more logs on the fire; then lay down 
on the bed, dressed even to my shoes. For a while I stared 
at the firelight, tossed to and fro, dozed, dreamed, awakened; 
then I fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AFTBR THE " WITCHES’ HOUR." 


I MUST have slept heavily for about two hours, then 
I awoke with a sudden and violent start that almost 
threw me off the bed. When the wooden laths of the 
ancient bedstead had ceased complaining of my 
movement, I listened intently, but no sound louder than my 
own breathing broke the deep stillness. The fire had burned 
down to a uniform redness that glowed upon the ridge 
of white wood-ashes on the hearth. The crackling in 
the logs was of the faintest, and no sound that was 
sufficient to break my slumbers could have come from 
them. 

I had not pulled the curtains around my bed, and there 
was light enough from the fire for me to see into the farthest 
corners of the room. The bolts of the door were still 
securely shot into their staples. There remained only the 
window, and from that I was hidden by the head of the 
bed and the packed folds of the heavy curtains. 

What had awakened me ? Was it some loud noise, 
or a stealthy tapping that will, at times, penetrate sleep 
as surely as the blast of a trumpet ? The wind had died 
down, not a mouse stirred ; so tomb-like was the quiet 
that I might have been a last solitary watcher-in a dead 
world. I could only sit still and listen, holding my breath 
lest the least sound might escape me. I sat until I ached 
from the tension of my position; nothing happened. 
Had I been dreaming ? I could not think this, because if 


a dream had awakened me the memory of it would have 
been most vivid. I was puzzled, frightened ; yet there 
was nothing. 

Moving round on to my stomach, I lay flat and stretched 
out my fingers to find a peep-hole through the curtains 
whereby I might watch the window. The red glow from 
the logs came dully back from the glass; but no shadow 
moved, no sound came; and I remembered that the 
window must be at least twenty feet from the ground. Was 
it possible that I was being watched from somewhere ? 
I resolved to curl up and feign sleep, although I could not 
conceive where a spy could be placed. 

I lay still, but sharply alert, my hearing so acutely tuned 
for sound that the faint ” singing ” from the end of one of 
the burning logs irritated by its apparent loudness. I was 
on the point of quitting the bed to thrust the noisy wood 
farther into the fire, when another and totally different 
sound came from the head of the stairway outside my door; 
human footsteps at last! 

There was no keyhole to the door, and except where the 
floor was worn the door fitted so tightly that not even a 
streak of the firelight had shone through. I was safe from 
espial, so I sat up, slipped from the bed as noiselessly as 
possible and stepped from rug to rug until I stood with 
my ears against the door hinges. Had Black stolen back 
alone ? Why had he come ? I thought of my good sword 
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and vowed never to sleep another night at Wyselwood 
unless it was within grasp of my hand. 

The cudgel, with which I had set out from home, I had 
left in my grandsire’s chamber. I was unarmed, but it 
was impossible for Black to force the door, so I had no 
fear of bodily injury. I wanted only to discover some 
motive for this midnight visit. From where I stood the 
noises outside were distinctly audible and I quickly realised 
that one pair of feet was not responsible for all I had heard. 

The plot thickened. Black had brought his wife. My 
mind began in a flash to conjure up images of unlovely 
females fit to be mated to such a scoundrel as Aaron Tyr- 
whitt’s factotum. But my fashioning of a portrait gallery 
of criminals was speedily stopped by the stealthy lifting 
of the latch. Then a strong push was made against the 
door. I smiled as I watched the unyielding oaken bolts. 

" Fast as a prison,** muttered a voice, " but there's 
someone inside.** The voice was not Black’s! And 
another strange voice made 
answer: ” I watched the lighted 
window for hours and wondered why 
the old reptile did not crawl out to 
tell us.’* 

“ Tell us ! ** I echoed ; “ tell 

them what ? ** What was there to 
tell except that I was alone and 
defenceless in the deserted wing ! 

My heart stood still. How I listened 
for the next words I Up went the 
latch again and there was a silent, 
stronger push at the door. An 
oath followed the effort. " Surely 
he expected us ! His dirty jobs 
can't be done with cold hands and 
starved bellies. Let us go and 
waken him.” 

” What I and arouse the old 
weasel ? Do that and our game is 
up for good. He's got another 
guest in here to-night.'* 

“ Who ? *' 

** * Four-Fingers.* ** 

** He went on to Purbeck.’* 

** All a sham ; he doubled back. 

*Tis just like him to hide about 
and learn what happened this 
morning.” 

” Black daren’t lodge him and 
show a light over the hillside for 
hours and far into the night. *Tis 
a beacon.” 

” And no one to see it. W r ho 
walks abroad in this desert after 
night has fallen ? Black is too 
cunning to play fool's tricks ; he 
is working his own game ; wants 
Dan. A man's neck is no nearer 
the halter after killing two sheep 
than after one ; and there may be 
a handsome price for the skin of the second. * Four- 
Fingers ' will jingle more guineas than we shall pick up 
with the help of our thumbs.” 

” How ? *’ 

” There’s an heir come to Wyselwood ; boys are like 
puppies, sniffing and prowling everywhere.” 

Silence followed these words as though the other fellow 
was turning them over in his mind before making a reply. 
When he spoke it was to say, ” Well, we may as well rouse 
Dan and get a bite and a warm.” 

” No, better keep quiet until something happens, then 
we shall know enough to keep our hands in Black's purse 
for ever. Dan’s four fingers have played us false more 
than once ; they shall make our fortune this time.” 

The other man grumbled something under his breath 
that I could not quite catch, but he seemed to be threaten¬ 
ing to burn the place down in revenge for the fire that was 
withheld from him. A moment later diminishing creaks 


told me that they had moved away. Shaking so that I 
stumbled in my walk, and with a cold sweat gluing my 
clothes to my body, I went to my bed again and sat down. 
What was the meaning of all I had heard ? 

The man called " Dan ” and " Four-Fingers *' must be 
the assassin of the fellow I had found dying in the wood. 
He was one of a gang that had criminal dealings with the 
oily villain who had lighted me to my chamber. Was my 
life threatened ? Was Black so steeped in evil schemes 
that my presence at Wyselwood was a daily menace to him ? 
Had I been in jeopardy of my life that night already ? 
My sudden awakening ! Were four murderous fingers on 
the latch the instant before I had started from sleep ? 
Something that had terror in it had awakened me. 
” What ? what ? what ? *' I asked myself, clasping and 
unclasping my hands in a fever of agitation. 

Reckless whether anyone looked in at me from the window 
or not, I began to pace to and fro the length of the chamber. 

I threw more logs on the fire ; 
my loneliness was great enough, I 
could not have cold and darkness 
added to it. Sleep was gone ; no 
power of my own would suffice to 
keep my eyes closed for two 
minutes. I was trapped in the 
room; I was trapped in Wysel¬ 
wood. Every dim apartment and 
yard of the murky passages were 
an ambush. Yet I must dash 
past them, gain the open air and 
the shelter of Arrow's cottage. 

Should I tell my grandfather ? 
I doubted whether the cynical old 
hermit would believe me. Should 
I warn Black that I knew of his 
villainy ? That, probably, would 
only precipitate the danger in 
which I stood. I tramped and 
thought, and thought and tramped, 
until heavy footfalls, with no 
attempt at disguise, thudded to¬ 
wards the door. I dashed to the 
bed and hid myself in the curtains. 
** Four-Fingers ** at last 1 

Up went the latch with a 
” snap,” and as the door did not 
open, a heavy shoulder charged it 
with a force that made the bolts 
rattle; the operations were re¬ 
peated two or three times, ” Four- 
Fingers ** doubtless thinking that 
the old door was jammed through 
long disuse. When he realised 
that it was bolted he rattled the 
latch fiercely and called on Black 
to open. Naturally I returned no 
answer, and Black, if asleep, was 
too far off to hear even such a din 
and racket as his midnight guest 
was making. The other villains might hear, but I knew 
enough of their plans to be assured that they would not 
show themselves. 

Finding his calls unheeded my visitor turned away and 
stumped noisily down the staircase. The villain was 
evidently of the truculent sort that was not afraid to work 
evil openly. Would he arouse his fellow scoundrel to curse 
him about the locked door ? I hastily reviewed my position. 
Behind the great bars I was safe enough and my enemy 
had made no plans to harm me that night ; at least it 
seemed so. And I could not believe that he had expected 
any of the gang to visit Wyselwood during the darkness. 
Probably he had anticipated that the murder of the previous 
day would send them scuttling from the neighbourhood. 

With all his cunning Black was a bungler and a coward. 
Had my grandfather ordered his old chamber to be prepared 
for me ? Was it his intention that I, a Carden, should sleep 
as far away as possible from the Tyrwhitt quarters ? It 
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was just possible that the treacherous steward had been 
compelled to lodge me where I was and that he had shut 
himself in his own room deaf to every call and signal but 
hoping that the worst might happen to me. He would 
learn in the morning that already I possessed knowledge 
that made me dangerous. The visit of " Four-Fingers ” 
had doubled my peril and increased their risks. What 
would they do ? What, also, must I do ? I must confess 
that I quaked with fear. Until the morning came I could 
do nothing. 

How long I remained undisturbed after this I cannot 
say; it seemed a long while, but probably my burden of 
suspense dragged the clock very slowly. I became con¬ 
scious again of some disturbing influence and my eyes 
instinctively watched the latch of the door ; it remained 
motionless, and not a creak of sound could be heard from 
without; yet the sense of danger was not relieved but 
rather increased by the motionless silence. 

I thought of the window, and the shock that followed the 
thought arrested the beating of my heart; there was the 
vulnerable part of my fortress if any of the villains meant 
mischief. Dared I look ? The eyes of any foe would be 
fixed upon the bed, for the rest of the room was visible in 
the firelight. I crouched and held my breath. The desire 
to scatter my fears or realise the worst was too strong 
for me to resist. Quietly I stretched myself flat again. 


freeing myself inch by inch from the curtains so that not 
the least tremor should betray me. Then with trembling 
fingers I searched for the parting between them. 

As I did so a sharp tapping at the panes startled me. I 
made no movement for a full minute ; then, with all my 
senses—as it seemed—at the ends of my fingers, I tried 
again. 

I found what I wanted at the edge of my pillow, but my 
fears overcame me and I closed my eyes. What should I 
see ? The tapping came again. I peeped ! The flames 
from the blazing logs flared luridly on the dark glass and 
showed me a face pressed close to the panes ; an evil face 
with flattened nose and two savage glaring eyes. And 
the hand that tapped—the right hand—was thumbless. 
“ Four-Fingers ! ” 

I had seen enough, so let the tiny aperture close ; one 
glimpse of the brutish face sufficed. Had I moved the 
curtains whilst he looked and before I suspected danger ? 
He tapped loudly, angrily, insistently as though assured 
that the bed held a sleeper that could be awakened. Then 
came a smash as two of the diamond panes were knocked in. 
I looked again. Could he wedge himself between the bars 
if he shattered a whole line of glass ? If so I must be ready 
to open the door and make a dash for my grandfather's 
apartments in the northern wing. I felt that I could not safely 
judge the size of the villain’s body from his distorted face. 

The thump of his fist and the jingle 
of falling glass went on. If I had but a 
weapon I The last log had been thrown 
upon the fire, else I would have waited 
until the evil head was thrust through 
and then cracked it with one fierce 
blow. Meanwhile I watched the space 
between the bars. The thumbless hand 
was now extended into the room feeling 
for the window fastening; it was not 
within reach, for he had started break¬ 
ing on the wrong side of the centre 
mullion. One half only of the window 
would be opened, the other was fixed 
firmly into the solid stone. The fellow 
had evidently given up all thought that 
Black was sleeping on the bed, for not 
once had he called out. 

Finding that his fingers touched no 
fastening he began to rip again at the 
leads to make a bigger opening. The 
fall of the shattering glass was inces¬ 
sant, but I was in no immediate danger, 
for I knew that I could draw the door 
bolts long before a human body could 
force itself through any opening possible 
in the window. Would there be any 
chance that I could strike a blow ? 

I withdrew from my peep-hole and 
looked at the fire. One log of the 
thickness of my arm had some inches 
lying unburned on the hearth, the rest 
being a glowing mass in the heart of 
the fire. There was a weapon after all, 
and a wild desire to use it seized upon 
me : the night had had its terrors for 
me ; it should not be forgotten by 
some others. I turned round to my 
spy-hole in the curtain once more. 
“ Four-Fingers ” had his head thrust 
in at the window, looking for the 
fastening, and his face was turned from 
me and the fire. 

I set my teeth, nerved myself by a 
desperate effort of the will, sprang 
from the bed, seized the burning log 
and hurled it with all my force at his 
head. It struck him across the back of 
the neck, and the sparks flew in 
hundreds. He screamed with pain 
and drew back from the fiery shower 


“He drew himself up as though I had struck him. 4 Is it war between us, 
Master Carden ?' he asked.” (See page 78 .) 
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like a maddened beast, glowing sparks in his hair and burn¬ 
ing into his bare flesh. For an instant he tottered on the 
sill, beating wildly and blindly at the fire ; then he fell, and 
I heard the rip of the clinging ivy as he clutched at it to 
stay his headlong fall. 

The scream that had split the outer silence of the night 
could not fail to reach the ears of the other scoundrels, 
and the meteor-like fall of “ Four-Fingers " must be seen 
by anyone watching the house. The room was no longer 
safe for me. I stamped out the sparks, hurled the burning 
log through the broken window, opened the door and dashed 
on to the pitch-black staircase. I left the lantern, for its 
light would only betray. 

I slipped off my shoes, slid in a flash down the stair-rail, 
ran along the corridor into the hall, then stopped to listen ; 
there was not a sound. I knew the position of the great 
door and guessed no chain would be upon it. I wanted 
release from the terrible old mansion. All thought of 
arousing my grandfather had vanished. Black might 
have locked him in; he might hear the horrible creaking 


of the door if I opened it. Surely the villain was not really 
sleeping ! I must get out into the open air and the w r idc 
down where there was room for me to run. 

Half-way across the hall I saw the door wide open and a 
quiet star looking in. It was my beacon of safety. A 
moment more and the night breeze was blowing through 
my hair. I breathed freely at last. Still carrying my shoes 
I ran for the gate in the wall near to the tower, and as I 
did so I heard the scurrying of feet and knew that help 
was speeding towards the stricken villain below my window. 
Could I doubt that the villains would go away without 
an attempt at revenge ? Life seemed already lost. My 
hope lay in Reuben Arrow. 

Putting on my shoes I stepped on to the hillside, paused 
for a minute to get my bearings, then ran for the friendly 
cottage. I was telling my story to the Arrows when the 
red dawn came up out of the east. When I had finished, 
Mrs. Arrow packed me off to bed. Reuben started for 
Wyselwood. What he meant to do there he told me he 
did not know, as he should form his plans as he went along. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WB BEGIN TO DO SOMETHING. 


R EUBEN ARROW had listened to my tale in his 
grave, quiet way and made no comment upon 
it even when it was* finished. Looking me 
straight in the eyes he just remarked, “ Well, 
there's bad enough and good enough amongst both 
Cardens and Tyrwhitts, but I have yet to hear of one 
who was a coward." 

Whether he meant these words to apply to me I could 
not say, and I asked no questions. I hoped he would 
think that I had behaved with courage, and most certainly 
I did not tell him of all the terrors that had come over 
me ; feeling safe in his strong presence, they were already 
fading. 

Reuben went out, and Mrs. Arrow promptly ordered 
me to bed. I did not want to go, but the command in 
her voice and deep, dark eyes was more than I dared 
disobey, so I meekly replied, 44 If you think I ought to, well, 
I will." 

She took me to the chamber where once before I had 
already slept. So motherly was she, so lonely was I, 
that I loved her for forgetting my seventeen years and my 
seventy inches of height. My nerves were shattered enough 
almost to set me quietly crying on her shoulder. I didn't; 
but she would not have despised me if I had done so ; she 
would have understood ; she was " big " in love and mind 
as well as in body. Reuben Arrow had a wife in a million ; 
the older I get, the more I realise this. 

I slept. The pillow was so soothing, the house so quiet, 
the sense of safety so real, that no fears that were past could 
keep me awake very long. My hostess herself awakened 
me. 44 A soldier must sleep, but not too long," she said 
smilingly ; " there is work to be done now and Reuben 
wants you." 

I sat up at once. 4 Tell him I will be down in five 
minutes," I said. I was only partly undressed, and was 
in the kitchen of the cottage before five minutes had 
expired. 

The midday meal was set, although it was hardly the 
full hour. Reuben just nodded to me. " Slept ? ' lie 
asked. 

" Very soundly," I answered. 

“ Good ! " he exclaimed. " We will eat first and talk 
afterwards." 

I was hungry, for my appetite was too strong for any¬ 
thing short of illness to affect it, so I enjoyed the sweet 
homely fare and ate heartily. 

Reuben filled his pipe. " You had better sit down, wife," 
he said ; 44 three heads will be better than two in this 
business. First of all about the body lying yonder " —he 
jerked his thumb in the direction of the out-house — 44 I have 
examined it again ; there are the marks of four fingers on 


the throat, no mark of the grip of a thumb. The name 
the dying man tried to tell you, Master Carden, was Dan 
Crayl." 

I nodded. He continued : 44 I have been to Wyselwood 
and have seen the scoundrel Black. He knows you are 
here. I threatened him ; in return he threatened me. 
So far he has not told the gang who terrorised you, who it 
was that occupied the chamber in the south wing last 
night. They have vanished—at least, I do not know where 
to look for them—and I cannot bring him into the affair 
of the wood ; that was a quarrel between two villains. 
I could only go to your grandfather and denounce him for 
his general misdoings, in which case Black declares he will 
tell Crayl that it was you who put him out of action with 
the burning log, and probably the Squire would refuse to 
believe me and curse me for meddling with his household 
affairs. I cannot go directly to work against Black, 
with the other scoundrels at liberty, without exposing you 
to deadly peril." 

44 You must not do that, Reuben,' cried his wife hastily. 

4 I shall safeguard Master Carden," he replied, 44 but X 
cannot permit Black to feel that he has the whip hand of 
me. I must break him and set justice hard upon the heels 
of the others. The question is 4 how ' ? " 

44 Would you send our young friend back to Wysel¬ 
wood ? " 

44 He must go and see his grandfather this morning ; 
there must be no running away from his heritage after one 
night spent there. Aaron Tyrwhitt is rich despite all his 
surrounding ruin. The money is Master Carden's by- 
right, and we must see to it that he succeeds to something 
better than a heap of ashes and a stretch of untilled land." 

44 Why should you do all this for me ? " I cried. 

Reuben smiled. 44 You are thinking of the scant welcome 
my wife gave you. She had good reason to be wary of 
strangers that evening. Since then she has heard your 
story. Moreover, I am on a quest where Wyselwood is 
concerned. You and I can hunt as a couple. Why do you 
think I live here ? Do you see any signs of my work ? 
I have no horses, cattle or sheep. I till no more soil than 
is enclosed in my garden. Did it occur to you that I was 
something of a mystery ? ' 

I confessed that I had thought no such thing. 

4 Then you shall puzzle over it. Master Carden ; 'twill 
sharpen your wits. Meanwhile you must return to Wysel¬ 
wood, explain to your grandfather that you could not sleep 
last night for the noises around your chamber, and that 
at daylight you walked out to my cottage. Seek out a 
room in the wing where he lives. Leave Black and his 
wife to prepare it for you and return here before sunset 
unless the Squire should offer you a share of his own apart- 
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ment. He will not receive your explanation very civilly, 
but you must firmly refuse to sleep away out of call of 
everyone and with only the owls and rats for company. 
He will rail at you for your independence but like you 
none the less for it; the Tyrwhitts know the obstinacy that 
is in their blood and recognise it as a family tie/* 

I was surprised at Arrow's knowledge of my family, 
and said so. ” Ah ! ** he exclaimed, “ I speak openly now ; 
events have made us friends and allies. Will you follow 
my advice ? ** 

“ Assuredly I will,’* I replied, ” and be grateful from 
my heart. I had not hoped for such a friend.** 

‘* Nor I/* he said, with the quiet smile I loved to see on 
his face. 

“ I do not understand,** I stammered. 

** But you will.** he answered. “ Now *tis heigh ! for 
Wyselwood and ho I for the fray. The longer you stay 
away the more crabbed will be the Squire's humour.** 

Once more I was setting out from the Arrows’ cottage 
for the door of Wyselwood. Twenty-four hours only had 
gone by since I trod the path before ; then Reuben and I 
were new acquaintances, now we seemed old friends. On 
the yesterday I had left him wondering at and ponder¬ 
ing over his advice and the hints of evil and mystery con¬ 
cerning the home I was seeking. Since then, in the 
dark of a single night, mysteries had been revealed and 
things seen that had thrust my boyhood from me. I was 
now leagued with a strong man to defend my own life and 
inheritance and to probe into mysteries that as yet I did 
not comprehend. Years had gone by in a night. 

I walked rapidly, for the wind blew bitterly along the 
hill. Reaching the house I went round and looked up at 
the broken window and the trails of torn ivy. I saw that 
centuries of growth had provided a ladder good enough for 
an expert climber, and it was quite possible that Crayl 
was an old sailor. There was no sign of the missile I had 
hurled at him. 

I walked up to the great door, lifted the heavy latch and 
stepped in ; no bolts or chains barred me. Quite expecting 
Black to be awaiting me, I was not surprised to find him 
in the dim and musty hall. He came forward with a stiff 
bow and a mumbled “ good afternoon.” I did not return 
his salutation, not being at all minded to keep up any 
hypocritical pretence at civility. 

” I’ll thank you, my man,” I said, ” never to address me 
except in the presence of your master, and to do it then as 
seldom as possible.” 

He drew himself up as though I had struck him. “ Is 
it war between us, Master Carden ? ” he asked. 

” No,** I rejoined; ” *tis a little rope for you now, and 
the gallows at the end of it.” 

He laughed and rubbed his hands. “ Forewarned is 
forearmed, eh ? ” he sneered. " There are other deaths 
besides the one in a halter. Don’t forget, Master Carden.” 

I shall not forget,” I said ; ” keep your own memory 
well dusted of cobwebs.” With that I pushed by him 
and went up the staircase to my grandfather’s door. The 
hinges creaked as ever and the greeting I received was as 
rasping and metallic as the iron. 

” You come late to breakfast, sirrah,” he said. 

” I am sorry, sir, but I have breakfasted,” I replied. 

” Ah I Wyselwood fare is not to the liking of your gentle¬ 
manly palate, eh ? ” 

” I never wish to sup better than I did last night,” was 
my answer ; “it was the events after supper that were not 
to my liking. I did not sleep.” 

“ No ? ” 

“ Grandfather, why was I put away in the south wing, 
as far as possible from you and your servants ? Was it 
your wish ? ” 

“ I keep a major-domo and a house-mistress to see to 
the comfort of my guests. Was there no lavender in the 
sheets ? Black has a plebeian nose and would not miss so 
delicate a scent.” The sneer stung me. 

“ I have nothing to say against the room or the bed, 
except their loneliness and the terrifying noises that kept 


me awake. Is Wyselwood a night-haunt for all the home¬ 
less vagabonds in Dorsetshire ? There was a gang that 
tried to keep me and my fire company last night, and when 
they failed at the chamber door they tried to force an entry 
at the window.** I watched my grandfather narrowly as 
I said this, and I saw that his eyes closed to mere pin-points. 

” Has Black no bolts to his doors ? ** he asked. 

” Plenty,” I answered, ” and stout chains also.** 

” Then, in your capacity as guardian, you must see to 
these fastenings yourself,*' he snapped. “ I have no 
interest in the house beyond the rooms that keep the wind 
from me.” 

“ I might commence on your door, sir,** I said; “ have 
you never thought why Black does not take the groans out 
of its hinges ? ** 

He turned sharply upon me. “ They are cheaper than 
a dog’s barks,” he answered, “ and warn me of intruders. 
Your worship looks with an unfavourable eye upon my 
good servant.” 

“ I hold him to be an utter villain, sir, and so, in one 
matter at least, I agree with you.” 

" Ah ! he would be a villain if he dared, young man ; 
if he dared. He is not fool enough to play tricks with 
Aaron Tyrwhitt." The tone of complacency in this answer 
irritated me almost beyond control. Did the old man 
think that his presence in a corner of the huge house was 
any check upon such a scoundrel as Black ! However, 
the time for disclosures was not yet come, so I merely 
answered, “ If the watch-dog never stirs from his kennel 
the wolf can do as he likes in the sheepfold.** 

“ Very pretty,” said my grandfather, “ only you forget 
that I never leave the sheepfold.” 

“ Nor stir from the corner where you sleep,” I rejoined. 
“ The time will come when I shall give you proofs of what 
I say.” 

“ And meanwhile ? ** 

” Meanwhile,” I said, “ I must sleep with the rest of 
the household. My chamber of last night has so little 
window left that it is as draughty as the hillside. I will 
seek out a better, with your leave, sir.” 

“ See Black, see Black ! ” cried the old man testily. 
” I won’t have my place disturbed. I’ve slept at Wysel¬ 
wood all my life ; its bogies don’t rap at my door.” 

“ They were sturdy shoulders that tried to force my 
bolts,” I said. 

“ Fudge 1 Fiddlesticks ! Afraid of the wind on the hills 
that sung my baby lullabies ! You are no Tyrwhitt! ** 

“ And no coward I ** I cried hotly. 

“ Pish ! ” 

“ Time will show, sir. You shall see some rogues after 
I have cudgelled them.” 

“ Ay, ay, take a stick to the rats your fears have magni¬ 
fied into giants ; and maybe the rat will turn out to be 
only a poor starved mouse after all. You should trudge 
to Cardenham, sirrah, where they keep cats, and twenty 
silly wenches sleep in quiet. There’s no Tyrwhitt in you ! ” 

I got up, seeing it was useless to argue when my tongue 
was tied concerning the true events of the night. “ I want 
to learn to respect you, grandfather,** I said, bowing as 
humbly as I could, “ and such talk as this will not assist 
my endeavours. If I can get no room prepared for me I 
will sleep elsewhere to-night.” 

“ Where ? ” he said, facing round upon me. 

” At the cottage to which I fled at dawn to save my life. 
There were red fingers on my latch whilst you slept.” I 
almost shouted the words. 

“ Pish ! ” he answered. 

I opened the door, then turned to the huddled figure in 
the chair. There was an odd look of fear on my grand¬ 
father’s face. I dropped the latch and went down the 
staircase noisily enough to awake all the echoes of the house. 

I smiled, feeling sure of a more civil welcome the next 
time. 

Black did not show himself and I made no search for 
him and hunted for no sleeping-chamber. “ To-morrow,’* 
I said to myself. 


[To be continued.) 
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The Dentist’s Den.* 

A School Drama in One Act. 

By PAUL BLAKE. 



I HOPE that any boys who intend trying their hands 
at producing the following will take to heart the few 
words of advice which I am about to give. First , 

be certain of your words ; until you are there is no 
hope of appropriate action. Second. Study your part— 
that is, don’t be satisfied with knowing your words but see 
what can be made of the part, by gesture, by-play, tone 
of voice, etc. Third. Try to make the whole piece a 
success, and not only your own part. Fourth. Speak 
clearly. Fifth. Obey the stage-manager. Sixth. Last, 
and by no means least, rehearse as often as possible. 

Characters : 

Mr. Grabbit, a 
dentist. 

Mr. Jorkins, his 
pupil. 

Mr. Smith, one of 
the British public. 

Sam, Mr. Grabbit*s 
"buttons." 

Scene—The Operating- 
room at Mr. Grab- 
bit's. Doors R and 
L- t 

Properties required — 
Denlist*s instru¬ 
ments ; box with tube 
and mouthpiece, to 
imitate gas appara¬ 
tus ; a coat or rug 
to cover Mr. Smith 
on sofa; jug of 
water ; a tooth; 
small bottle ; armchair and sofa ; towels . newspaper. 



Sam : ** Shall I call an ugly, sir ? " 


Mr. Grabbit 
Mr. Jorkins 
Mr. Smith 
Sam 


Dresses : 

. Ordinary walking-dress. 
. Fashionable attire. 

• Ordinary walking-dress. 
. Page's suit. 


[Mr. Grabbit should have a moustache; Mr. Smith 
small, flat side-whiskers. These are easily made with 
crepe hair, which is sold by costumiers—for sixpence you 
can get enough for twenty moustaches. They are fixed 
by putting a little spirit-gum on the face, and then pressing 
the whiskers, etc., on it for a few seconds. 

For footlights, a row of candles, with small bedroom 
looking-glasses behind them, will answer very well. Stretch 
a wire in front of the candles to prevent the curtain from 
going too near the flame. Slant the mirrors slightly.] 

Enter Mr. Grabbit , l. 

Mr. G. —Dear me I past eleven o’clock 1 I must be 
going at once. Mr. Jorkins ! 

Jorkins (outside). —Yes, sir. 

Enter Jorkins , R. 

Mr. G. —I have to go to Bloomsbury to extract an old 
lady’s tooth, so please put my instruments together. Sam I 


* This little sketch, at the request of many readers, Is reprinted from a former 
Christmas Number. 

t R means right hand, L left hand of the stage, facing the audience. If there is no 
second door a screen can be used, which must be supposed to conceal an entrance. 


Enter Sam with a jump , R. 

Sam. —Yessir ! 

Mr. G. —Call a cab—a hansom. 

Sam. —If there ain’t no hansom, shall I call an ugly, sir ? 

Mr. G. —Go to Jericho I 

Sam. —Yessir ! 

Exit Sam, r. 

Mr. G. —I shall start in a couple of minutes, Mr. Jorkins. 
If any persons call whilst I am out ask them to stay till 
I come back. (Exit, l.) 

Jorkins. —Yes, that’s always the way ! Here I have 
been the pupil of Mr. Grabbit for three years, that I may 
learn to be a dentist, but he never gives me a chance of 
practising how to draw teeth, and I'm in my twenty-tooth 
year. I’m sure I could do it as well as he can, for I’ve 
been trying experiments in drawing nails out of boards, 
and my biceps is well developed. But if any patients 
come in they always want to have Mr. Grabbit to pull 
their teeth out, whilst I do nothing but hold their hands ! 

Enter Sam , r. 

5 a m. —Cab’s at the door, sir. 

Mr. G. (outside). —All right, I'm coming. (Enter Mr. G., 
L.) Now, Mr. Jorkins, I'm off ; don't forget what I told 
you. (Exit Mr. G., l.) 

Jorkins. —Sam, will you let me pull one of your teeth 
out for a shilling ? 

Sam. —No, sir. Why, sir ? 

Jor. —I want to get some practice. 

5 am.—Well, sir, why don't you try and draw one of 
your own teeth out ? Or you might play cricket, sir. 

Jor. —What good would that do ? 

Sam. —You would be able to draw the stumps there if 
you liked 1 

Jor .—Come here, Sam. 

Sam (going quite close). —Yes, sir. 

Jor. —Take that, you impudent boy. (Aims blow at 
Sam, which he dodges, 

Jorkins nearly falling 
over.) 

Sam. — Anything 
else, sir? (Bell rings.) 

Jor. — Go and 
answer the door; 
can’t you hear the 
bell ? 

Sam. — Yes, sir. 

(Exit Sam, R.) 

Jor. — That boy 
doesn't treat me with 
proper respect. How 
can I expect it when 
I've never pulled out 
a tooth in my life ? 

If this is a visitor 

I’ll - ( 5 am flings 

door R open.) 

Sam. —Mr. Smith, 
sir. 

Enter Mr. Smith, R. 

Mr. S. — Is Mr. 

Grabbit at home ? 

Jor. —No, sir, not at present ; but I am his assistant. 

Mr. S. —I have a terrible toothache, you can see my 
face is swollen. 



Jorkins: " My dear sir. INre extracted roots 
by the dozen." 
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Jor. —Ah, yes, I see. 

Sam. —Anybody could see that, sir, with his eye¬ 
tooth. 

Jor. —Sam, fetch me some hot water. 

Sam. —Yes, sir. (Aside to Jorkins) You’ll have plenty 
of that without my fetching it if you try experiments on 
him, sir. (Exit Sam, r.) 

Mr. S. —Have you had much experience in dentistry ? 

Jor. —My dear sir, 
I’ve extracted roots 
by the dozen— (aside) 
square roots at 
school. 

Mr. S. —I'm glad 
of that. I should not 
like to feel I was in 
the hands of an 
inexperienced prac¬ 
titioner. 

Enter Sam, r., with 
hot water. 

Jor. —Put it on 
the table, Sam. 

Sam. —Yes, sir. 
Mr. S. —Is this the 
operating-room ? 

Jor. —Yes, sir, this 
is what we call the 
“ drawing " room. 

(Sam bursts out 
laughing and spills 
some hot water on 

his foot, and changes to howling.) 

Jor. —Sam, some towels, and get me the instruments. 

Mr. S. —You think you must take it out ? 

Jor. —I’m afraid so. You see, there is evidently some¬ 
thing formed on the fang ; there is matter at the root, 
and we must therefore go to the root of the matter. The 
operation will be almost entirely painless. 

(Sam has been trying experiments with the instrument and 
has caught his finger.) 

Sam. —Oh-o-o-o ! 

Mr. S. —Don't make that noise, boy ; 
nerves. 

Jor. —Sam, be quiet. Now, sir, please 
open your mouth and keep quite still. 

That will do, thank you. I stand outside. 

Sam, hold this gentleman’s head gently. 

(Aside to Sam.) Don't let him move, 
whatever happens. 

Sam (aside to Jorkins). —No fear, sir. 

Jor. —Now, sir. (Jorkins begins to 
operate, Mr. Smith begins to yell, Jorkins 
works harder.) 

Sam. —Go it, sir, more power to your 
elbow. 

(Mr. Smith struggles free, knocking Sam 
over, and making Jorkins stumble.) 

Mr. S. —You scoundrel, you’ve nearly 
pulled my head off, and you said it 
would be a nearly painless operation. 

Jor. —But I told you to keep quite 
still, sir, and you didn’t. 

Mr. S. —Who could keep still with 
you working your arm like a pump- 
handle ? But I’ll be revenged ; I'll 
teach you to play these tricks on 
me. 

Sam. —Oh, here's a go ; they’ll come to fighting. 

Jor. —But, sir, wait a moment; I'm very sorry that 
I hurt you, I can't account for it, except by the extra¬ 
ordinary strength of your jaw ; but had I known what 
would happen I would have administered gas, and then 
you would have been unconscious. 

Mr. S. —Well, I’ll forgive you for this once. Perhaps 
I ought to have thought of the gas. 


Sam. —They’re not going to fight after all; what a 
shame ! 

Jor. —Shall I give you the gas now, sir ? The whole 
operation will be over in a few seconds. 

Mr. S. —Yes, if you wall. 

Jor .— Sam, get the apparatus ready. 

Mr. S. —There are no ill effects from breathing the gas ? 
Jor. —None whatever, sir; you pass into a gentle 
slumber, gentle as 
that of a sleeping 
babe, and when you 
wake again you feel 
a great deal better 
than before the 
operation. Sam 1 
(Saw has at¬ 
tached the tube and 
brings the mouth of 
it forward.) 

Sam. —Here you 
are, sir. Shall I 
begin to pump it up, 
sir ? 

Jor. (placing 
mouthpiece over Mr. 

Smith's nose and 
mouth). —Yes, gently 
at first. Shut your 
eyes, sir. 

(Sam pumps 
energetically.) 

Sam. —Ain’t he off 
yet, sir ? 

Jor. —I think he must be ; I’ll try if he can feel anything. 
(Pinches his arm.) 

Mr. S.— Ah—h—h ! 

Sam. —Don’t make such a noise, please, sir ; you agitate 
my nerves. 

Mr. S. —Pshaw ! I'm not asleep ; I can hear and feel 
everything. 

Jor. —Excuse me, sir, you are ; you are talking in your 
sleep. 

Mr. S. —But I'm not asleep ; and really if you put that 
thing near my head I'll thrash you. 

Sam. —Go it, Mr. Jorkins ; don't you 
be afraid of him, I'll see fair play. 

Jor. —I'm afraid the apparatus must 
be out of order. (Examines it.) Why, 
Sam, you stupid idiot, you have never 
turned the tap. 

Sam. —I didn’t know I had to, sir. 

Jor. —Well, do it now ; turn on the 
gas at once. 

Sam. —All right, sir ; have you got a 
match ? 

Jor. —A match ? We don’t want to 
light the gas, you stupid. Now begin to 
pump. (Sam pumps.) 

Sam. —Is that enough, sir ? 

Jor. —I think he’s off this time. 
(Pinches him.) Yes, he can’t feel now\ 
Sam. —We’ll give him a good dose to 
make up for last time, sir. (Pumps.) 

Jor. —That will do ; he’s got enough 
gas in him now to float a balloon. 
(Removes mouthpiece.) 

Sam. —Here’s the pincers, sir. 

Jor. —Quick, or he’ll wake up. (Jor¬ 
kins pulls at the tooth, but without effect.) 
Sam. —Let me help you, sir. (Hangs on to Jor kins’s 
coat-tails.) It's lucky he can't feel. 

( 1 'he tooth comes out suddenly . Sam goes over backwards 
and Jorkins falls on him.) 

Jor. —It's out at last. 

Sam. —Let me see it, sir ; isn't it a big one 1 
Jor. — Yes, the decayed grinder—drawn from life. 
(Holds up tooth in attitude.) 



Sam : ** Let me help you, sir.” 


you agitate my 



Mr. Smith : “ Where am I ? What has 
happened ? " 
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Sam. —I say, Mr. Jorkins, isn't it time he woke up ? 

Jor. —Yes, I quite forgot that; he ought to have 
waked long ago. Dear me, he's still fast asleep. 

Sam. —His gum is bleeding, sir. 

Jor. —Give me some tincture of iron, I'll stop that. He 
must wake in a moment. 

Sam. —Shall I pull his hair, sir ? 

Jor. —Shout in his ear. (Sam shouts.) 

Sam. —No good, sir. Wait a moment, sir, I'll 'wake 
him. (Raps table.) Please, sir, breakfast is ready I past 
ten o’clock! 

Jor. —No effect; this is becoming serious. 

Sam. —Draw another tooth, sir; that will wake him if 
anything will. 

Jor. —Oh, what have I done ? He must be dead. 

Sam. —No, sir, you don’t say so ? We shall both be 
hanged. 

Jor. —Yes, I'm afraid we shall. 

Sam (weeping). —And I promised mother I wouldn’t be. 

Jor. —'Twas all your fault, Sam ; you gave him too much 

gas. 

Sam. —No, it wasn’t my fault, 'twas yours, and I'll go 
and fetch the police. 

Jor. —No, I'll fetch them. 

Sam (going to door).— No, you don't. 

Jor. —Look here, Sam, it's perfectly useless to discuss 
who killed him ; the best thing we can do is to settle 
what we are to do with him now ; we can't leave him 
here. Let's be friends and live and die together. 

Sam. —I don’t mind living together, but I don’t want 
to die together or otherwise. 

Jor. —We must find his address from his pocket-book 
and then put him into a cab and get him driven home. 

Sam. —All right, I’ll fetch the cab; you stay here. 

Jor. —No, you stay here. 

Sam. —No, it's my place to fetch cabs. 

Jor. —Well, we'll both go. 

Sam. —All right; come along, sir. 

Jor. —One moment, we can’t leave him like this. Help 
me to put him on the sofa. 

Sam. All right, sir. (They place Mr. Smith on sofa.) 

Jor. —Now cover him up with something or other ; this 
will do. (They put rug, etc., over him and conceal him.) 
Now we can go. Come along. (Exit — r.) 

Enter Mr. Grabbit , l. 

Mr. G. —What 1 no one about ? Mr. Jorkins I Sam I 
Now, what on earth are they 
doing ? Some mischief or other. 


Enter Sam cautiously, r. 

Sam. —Old Grabbit hasn't come back, I see. Hullo I 
where has the poor patient gone ? He's vanished ! Did 
you ever ? We shan't want the cab after all. I’ll go 
and call Mr. Jorkins. (Exit Sam, r.) 

Mr. S. (waking up and gradually crawling from under 
the sofa). —Where am I ? What has happened ? Oh, I 
know 1 (Speaking sleepily) I was to have gas to have a 
tooth out, and then—that’s all I remember. But how 
did I get under that sofa ? and where is everybody gone ? 
I can't make it out at all 1 Hi 1 

Mr. G. (appearing at the door, l., aside). —I heard a voice 1 
Why ! I do declare the man I killed is alive again 1 I 
needn't go to America after all. (Advances into room.) 
Ah, my dear sir, I think I heard you call ? 

Mr. S. (sleepily). —Yes ; I've been having a tooth out 
under gas, and I don’t feel very well. 

Mr. G. (aside). —My pupil has been trying experiments ; 
I suppose I must screen him. (Aloud) Ah, yes, sir; a 
very common effect. You feel drowsy, do you not ? Ah, 
yes ! Now just lie down on the sofa for a few minutes 
and compose yourself to sleep, and you will be all right 
when you wake. 

Mr. S. —I will if you will allow me. (Lies on sofa and 

sleeps.) 

Mr. G. —I’ll take the opportunity of unpacking my 
things again ; I needn’t have been in such a hurry. (Exit, l.) 

Enter Jorkins and Sam, R. 

Sam. —It’s all right, sir; he’s gone clean away. Ha ! 
(Sees Mr. Smith on sofa.) 

Jor. —Why, there he is still ! 

Sam. —Oh, Mr. Jorkins, I'm certain sure he wasn’t there 
when I came in just now. 

Jor. —Let us try once more to wake him. 

Sam. —Very good, sir ; you take one ear, and I'll take 
the other, and pull together. 

for. —All right. Now then—one, two, three ! (They 
pull, Mr. Smith wakes with a yell, Mr. Grabbit rushes in.) 

Mr. G. —Whatever’s the matter ? 

Mr. S.— Matter ? Why these two young rascals are 
murdering me again. 

Sam. —No, sir, no ; we haven't murdered him—we really 
haven’t; just ask him, sir. 

Mr. G. —What is all this about, Mr. Jorkins ? 

Jor. —I have extracted a 

tooth from this gentleman 


I’ll be bound. Never mind, I 
can have a few minutes' rest and 
look at the paper. (Goes towards 
sofa, unfolding paper as he moves, 
and sits down without seeing Mr. 
Smith.) Hullo 1 (Jumps up sud¬ 
denly.) What on earth’s this ? 
(Takes off rug, etc.) A man ! How 
did he come here ? He must have 
come to have a tooth out and 
fallen asleep. Why, he’s asleep 
still ! Come, wake up, sir, wake 

up ! He won’t ! Can I have- 

No, it’s impossible. Oh, horror ! 
I must have killed him when I sat 
down on him. Oh, what can I do ? 
I must fly, fly at once. I’ll put a 
few things in a bag and then off 
for America. But I mustn’t leave 
him there, I must hide him some¬ 
where ; here, under the sofa, will 
do. (Puts Mr. Smith under the 
sofa. Exit Mr. Grabbit, L.) 



successfully under gas, but the 
effect was rather longer in 
passing away than usual. A very 
large molar, you will observe, sir 
(shows the tooth). 

Mr. G. —It is, indeed; it 
reflects great credit on you, Mr. 
Jorkins, considering it was your 
first experiment. 

Mr. S. —His first experiment I 
He told me he had extracted 
lots of roots before. 

Sam. —So have I, sir ; roots of 
carrots and potatoes. 

Mr. G. —My good sir, it’s all 
right now, and pray be calm. 
I promise you will never be 
troubled with it again ; nor will I, 
in consideration of what has 
occurred, make any charge for 
your visit to 

A Dentist’s Den. 
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Chorus : 




Da capo 
for 

remaining 

verses. 


3. 

March we, prepared for whatever befall us, 
Trouble or toll that may compass our life ; 
Eager to fo'low where duty may call us. 
Faithful in seasons of peace or of strife ; 
Staunch and unselfish, unswerving and steady, 
Zealous in head and in heart and in hand ; 

So doth a crisis find him who is ready, 

Best to obey, ay ! and best to command ! 

Chorus : Onward, t til onward I etc. 


4. 

(Additional verst t then required.) 

Yea I and for him, at the close of life’s >tory. 

Sounds the 44 Last Post ” like a pecan of love, 

Shines the la«t “ Sign " like a symbol of glory, 

Saying 44 Gone Home " to the 44 Rally ” above ! 
Home, where the Master of Scouts hath rrcorded 
Doings acknowledged and noticed by none; 

Home, where the least of 44 good turns ” is rewarded 
With praise of all praises, “ My servant, Well done ! 

Chorus : Onward, still onward ! etc. 
















































THE BLOWING STONE. (See page 99 •) 
{Drawn lor the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Alfred Pearsk.) 
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Helped by Highwaymen. 

How I Got my Real Start in Life. 


By STEWART WREN. 


M INE is a story of how I first secured a footing on 
the ladder of success and the strange agency 
by which I was helped. 

My early experience had not been favourable 
for a prosperous career, but I need not describe it. Suffice 
it to say that at the age of twenty I found myself under 
the necessity of securing a situation without possessing 
a knowledge of any particular business except some slight 
acquaintance with the grocery trade. After a good many 
disappointments I one day left my parents* home and 
travelled to another town in order to make personal 
application for a position I had seen advertised. When 
I arrived I found that the position was already filled, 
and it appeared that my journey was quite fruitless. 

Now, I think you will all agree that there is something 
particularly irritating about an experience of that kind. 
To make a special journey to see some man and after a 
long struggle with him retire without an order is bad 
enough. But, somehow, it seems a still worse waste of 
time to make the journey and find that our man is away 
from home and cannot be viewed at all. When, after 
all the hopes and fears I had experienced during the journey, 
I was briefly informed that the position was already filled, 
there was nothing to do but go away again. The idea, 
however, of at once returning home with nothing better 
to record of my journey than this crude piece of informa¬ 
tion seemed unbearable. I was filled with that kind of 
desperation which is often the father of success. 

Walking slowly back towards the station, I noticed a 
fine-looking grocer's shop, bearing the inscription, “ J. 
A'aldram & Son, Wholesale and Retail Grocers." Without 
any reason for my action except a desperate determination 
to attempt something, I plunged in, asked a chubby-looking 
young man if Mr. Waldram was in, and in a very few 
seconds found myself in the presence of the head of the 
firm. 

He was an elderly, rather forbidding-looking man, 
and his sharp question, “ Well, what is it ? " was not 
encouraging. 

Nerved by my desperation, I plunged into an explanation. 
" I want a situation, sir," I said. " I have come thirty 
miles in response to an advertisement only to find the 
place already filled, and I felt I couldn't leave the town 
without trying to do something. I was attracted by this 
shop and thought I couldn't do any harm, at all events, 
it I tried here." 

" Oh, we have no opening. We haven’t been advertising," 
said he. 

" No, sir," I replied. " I had no reason for applying 
here except that I am anxious to get a start with a good 
irm, and I thought you might possibly have an opening." 
" Can't you find something in your own town ? " 

" Trade is bad there," said I. " There is no trade 
flourishing there except football, and I'm not a footballer." 

I didn’t know at the time, but this was a most fortunate 
[reference. 

" Football! " he burst out. " It is the curse of the 
[country. Every young man neglects his duty to go running 
latter football." 

i He launched into quite a harangue against sport and 
gambling, and I won favour by proving a good listener. 

" Well," he concluded, " I am afraid we can't find an 
opening for you here, even though you are not a footballer." 

“ I have only myself to keep," said I, " and I have no 
-expensive habits of any kind. If you would let me have 
a try to work up some new ground, I would be willing to 
be paid by results." 


He reflected a bit, asked a few more questions and 
finally took my name and address and also two references 
with which I supplied him. I hardly expected to hear 
any more about it; but as events turned out, in less than 
two weeks from that date I was installed, and although 
the situation did not promise me a permanency, it, at all 
events, offered tne a chance. My duties were to assist 
in shop, warehouse, or office, as the exigencies of business 
demanded, and to fill in time either canvassing for new 
retail trade or working up a connection among the small 
shops in the town. 

This work was about as tough as anything I ever 
experienced. I soon found that the wholesale business 
of Messrs. Waldram & Son was practically confined to 
a personal connection the son held in the small towns 
and villages near by; a personal connection which he had 
acquired as traveller for a large house and which could 
only be held by taking narrow margins of profit. In the 
town where we were competing with shopkeepers in the 
retail trade it was a very difficult matter to do any whole¬ 
sale business, and I had anything but a rosy time. Almost 
every time my employer paid me the very slender wage 
I had agreed to accept, he expressed his conviction that 
he really couldn't go on like that. He stated that my 
youth and inexperience were against me and he feared 
I had not sufficient push and tact to ever make a good 
traveller. It never occurred to him to suggest that the 
competition of two or three genuinely wholesale firms 
quoting lower prices than his, had any bearing on the 
matter, nor did he think well to inform me that he had 
himself called at least once on all the shops whose trade 
I was set to secure, and had failed to do any good with 
them. 

My position was not made any easier by my fellow 
employees. Smith, a thick-set man, who was first-hand 
in the shop, and Deacon, a lanky youth who either helped 
or hindered him according to mood, agreed at least on 
this one matter of making my berth unpleasant. 

I arrived on the scene just at the period when Browning, 
the boy of all work, was struggling towards complete 
emancipation from the tyranny which so often casts a 
cloud over juvenile life. When Mr. Waldram was away 
the boy's life had been a misery. He had been sent on 
all sorts of fool's errands; to the ironmongers for a penn’orth 
of straight hooks, to the chemists for some elbowgrease, 
and to the ostlers of the " Red Lion " Hotel with a note 
which simply contained a request that the messenger 
should be kicked. Indeed, all the time-worn jokes had 
been tried upon him, resulting in such a natural sharpening 
of wits that he bade fair to become a more artful dodger 
than his mentors, or tormentors, if you will excuse me 
for taking such a liberty with words. 

These pleasantries finally ceased when he one day 
brought home a neatly wrapped parcel for the non-existent 
commodity they had named to him, and Smith, in opening 
the parcel to ascertain what the young stupid had brought, 
thrust his fingers into something particularly unpleasant. 

The persecution to which I was subjected naturally 
took a different form from this. Mr. Waldram left me 
to obtain a good deal of necessary information from these 
two men, and instead of helping me they misled me in 
every possible manner. They did their best to arouse 
my anger when I had to be with them, and they put every 
possible obstacle in my way when I went out canvassing. 
I do not think, however, that they cherished any real 
feelings of malice. They belonged to the irresponsible 
class of youths who never attain to manhood. They 
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manifested the utmost energy and devotion to business 
when the master was present and, like schoolboys, took 
every advantage when he was away. 

In spite of the difficulties under which I laboured I 
soon had tangible evidence that whatever doubts Mr. 
Waldram might entertain as to my abilities, he at least 
had learned to trust me.* I had not been with him more 
than six or seven months when one week, just before 
Christmas, the son was too unwell to undertake his usual 
journey and it was necessary for some one to take his 
place. Mr. Waldram senior did not care to go himself, 
and he evidently trusted me more than the other men. 
So, to my great delight, and their chagrin, I was entrusted 
with the week's journey. After many careful instructions 
I started off on the Monday morning, going by train to the 
first town to be worked and taking my bicycle with me. 
They would not trust me with a horse and trap. 

I was away all the week, and, on the whole, met with 
more success than I expected. I had rather anticipated 
that customers would prefer to leave payment of their 
accounts until the next journey ; but I found most of them 
were quite willing to pay me, and as many of them paid 
in cash, when Friday came and I reached the town from 
whence I had to take train for home, I had quite an 
alarming quantity of gold in my pockets. Then an un¬ 
fortunate incident occurred. The last train from this 
little town left at a ridiculously early hour, and I missed 
it. 

It was all through an old woman who kept a dirty little 
shop. She was a customer, but a decided detrimental. 
Mr. Waldram had given me strict instructions not to sell 
her anything; but at all costs to get some money from 
hej^ “ Never mind if you offend her,” said he, ” you must 
get a few shillings from her anyhow.” Of course when 
I called she told me she was going to settle the entire account 
next journey; and if I had been content to accept that 
promise I might have caught my train easily. I, however, 
interpreted Mr. Waldram's instructions perhaps more 
literally than he intended, and gave the lady to under¬ 
stand that I simply could not leave without some money. 
Grieved as I was to arouse her ire, I dreaded my master's 
anger more than hers, and I urged that the very least 
she could do was to settle a balance of eight shillings on 
a long-standing bill. After hindering all the time she could 
she at last said harshly : 

" Well, if I pay 'e the eight shillings you'll 'ave to take 
it in coppers.” 

I replied that coppers, postage stamps or anything of 
the kind would do so long as the account was paid. And 
so she paid me the eight shillings in coppers, and I made 
them safe in a wash-leather bag I happened to have at 
liberty in my pocket. 

When I found that I was too late for the train I decided 
to wire to Mr. Waldram, as he would doubtless wait for 
me at the office. So I wired: ” Missed train. Will 

cycle. Home about ten.” Then after a little refresh¬ 
ment, I started on my twenty-five miles’ ride along the 
muddy road, for the snow had not lain long. 

Although unused to the responsibility of so much money, 
I did not feel nervous until I reached a village not four 
miles from town. I was wheeling my cycle up a steep 
incline, where the road was illuminated by the light of 
a public-house, when a voice called out: 

“ Helloa I What are you doing here at this time of 
night ? ” 

I turned and recognised a young fellow who lived in 
this village. He was an acquaintance of Deacon’s, and 
I had several times seen him at our shop. 

” I’m going home,” I replied. ” Rather late. Good 
night.” 

” Good night,” said he, and I passed on. 

A few seconds later he called out, ” I say, half a mo’,” 
and came running after me. 

” I don’t want to frighten you,” he said as he came up 
with me, ” but I have just cycled out from town and I 
passed two suspicious-looking characters lurking just 
against Foston spinney. They had their backs turned 


as I came silently up on my bike, and although they talked 
in a low tone I overheard one rather queer remark: * He’s 

been out collecting money all the week, and he’s sure-' 

I didn’t catch the finish of the sentence, and I don't know 
that I should have taken any notice of it but for the sudden 
way they wheeled round and stopped talking when they 
caught sight of the light from my lamp.” 

Here was an inspiriting piece of information. " Oh, 
surely,” said I, ” the days of highway robbery are over. 
There can't be any danger so near the town.” 

” I don't know,” said he doubtfully. ” One of the 
chaps in this village was relieved of his watch a few nights 
ago, not far from there. I should take the other road 
if I were you.” 

” Oh, I can't,” I replied, ” it is miles farther round.” 

” Ah! Of course, it would land you the wrong end of 
the town too, wouldn’t it ? ” said he. ” Well, I may have 
been mistaken as to the character of those fellows. I hope 
I- was. Good night, and good luck.” 

I confess I felt distinctly nervous after this; and when 
I reached the shadow of Foston wood, I was in somewhat 
of a flutter. 

It was certainly a choice spot for a highwayman. No 
house near, the shadow of the trees rendering the road 
unusually dark, and a steep dip in the road, with an almost 
equally abrupt rise the other side of the hollow, making 
it almost impossible for a cycle or cart to get away qyickly. 

The road was in bad condition and I did not venture to 
ride down the hill. I mounted when about two-thirds 
down, however, so as to get a bit of an impetus for the 
upward grade. It did not carry me far, and I was too 
tired to ride a hill like that. 

I had hardly begun my walk up the hill when my heart 
was set beating in a manner never caused by physical 
exertion. There were two men lurking in the shadow of 
the trees. Worse than that, they suddenly came into 
the road and stood, one on each side. Worse still, I saw 
by the light of my lamp that they wore masks over the 
lower part of their faces, and if any doubt as to their 
character remained, it was set at rest by the glitter of 
a pistol in the hand of the man on my right. 

In that moment I think I reached the limit of ordinary 
terror. I felt a sudden rush of something all over my 
body, and then it left me calmer and clearer-headed. My 
heart did not beat so wildly, and while I was fully alive to 
my danger, I was able to think clearly. 

” Hold there 1 ” cried the man on the right, pointing 
his pistol. 

” What do you want ? ” I gasped, halting within a few 
yards of him. 

” Out with your money, quick 1 ” said he, gruffly. 

” I haven't any,” said I; ” I have spent all but a few 
shillings.” 

” Don't tell lies,” said he; ” you have been out collecting 
all this week, and must have plenty.” 

” But that’s not my own,” said I; ” I couldn't-•” 

” No nonsense,” said he, with an oath. ” Out with his 
pockets, Jim, while I cover him. Knock him on the head 
if he resists.” 

" No, don't touch me, please,” I gasped. ” I will hand 
it over quietly.” 

My mind was working rapidly. Could I hand them mv 
bulky bag of coppers and escape with the rest ? On 
second thoughts I saw the hopelessness of this idea. Men 
daring and desperate enough to stop me like this would 
not be put off with coppers. I strained ears and eyes for 
some hope of succour but there was none. To attempt 
to dash past these men up such a hill would be madness 
To turn back would be worse, for even if I were not shot I 
could never escape up the still steeper hill behind me. 
Yet I determined I would die before they should have mv 
gold. I dropped my bicycle on its side in the road, and 
pulled the bag of coppers from my coat pocket. 

” Here,” I faltered, holding it out to the man with 
the pistol. 

He advanced to me and for a second lowered his weapon. 
In that second, with all the force at my command I hurled 
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the bag of coppers in his face. He dropped like a log, 
and I went for the other man with my fists, striking with 
a desperate ferocity such as I should never have deemed 
possible. Left, right, right, left, right, left, I struck. He 
was so taken by surprise and seemed so incapable of 
defending himself, that I landed the six hardest blows I 
ever struck in all my life home on his face in a few seconds. 
With the final blow I got my foot behind his, and landed 
him on his back. Then I snatched up my bicycle, ran 
with it to the top of the hill, flung myself on it and pedalled 
for dear life. In a few seconds I began to feel the effect 
of the gentle slope down towards the town. I was not 
pursued, and there was no need 
for such haste, but I believe I 
attained a speed of twenty miles 
an hour in that descent. 

My light was out, but I 
did not heed it. 

The trees rushed 
by, and the wind 
whistled past my 
ears. I cared for 
nothing but the 
fact that the gold 
was safe in my 
pockets. 

And now the 
first lamp of the 
town came in sight, 
and there were two 
policemen standing 
against it. I did 
not need their 
signal to stop. I 
crammed on the 
brakes, and almost 
fell off the machine. 

" I've been at¬ 
tacked," I gasped. 

" My light went 
out when my bi¬ 
cycle fell." And 
as well as I could 
speak I told them 
what had hap¬ 
pened. 

" What sort of 
men were they?" 
asked one of the con¬ 
stables. 

I described their build 
as well as I could, and 
added that they wore masks 
and one carried a pistol. 

” And have they got your 
bag of coppers ? " 

" I suppose so. I left it." 

The policeman had felt my 
lamp and found it warm ; but still he looked doubtful. 

" What’s your name ? " he asked. 

" Richard Brant," said I, " and I travel for Waldram 
and Son." 

Here the second policeman flashed his lamp into my face. 

" Yes, that's right," he said. " I've seen him in the 
shop." 

" Well, we’ll go along the road and see," said the first 
policeman. " You’d better come with us." 

" Mr. Waldram will be waiting for me, to take my 
money," I expostulated. 

" Oh, the chaps will be far enough by now," said the 
other constable. " We will go along the road a bit; but 
he needn't come." 

I found Mr. Waldram waiting for me and the meeting 
was dramatic. 

" Well, you’ve made late of it, Brant. Let's have- 

Great Scott I What's the matter ? " 


" I’ve been attacked by two men," said I. 

" And robbed ? " he almost screamed. 

" No. I have only lost eight shillings," said I, and 
I had to tell my tale again. 

My other money was all right, and I was soon off to my 
lodgings. 

Mr. Waldram and I reached the shop together next 
morning, and we found a sergeant of police awaiting us. 
The shop had not been opened ; but the warehouseman 
had as usual opened the back gate and Browning, the boy, 
was busy sweeping up. 

" Morning, sir," said the sergeant, saluting. " I want 
to speak to some of your men 
about that affair last night." 

" Yes," said Mr. Wald¬ 
ram. " Browning, send 
Smith and Deacon 
here." 

" They ain't come 
yet, sir." 

"Not come 
yet ? " 

I saw an expres¬ 
sive grin on the 
sergeant's face. 

"Unless I'm 
much mistaken, 
sir, them’s the two 
robbers." 

" What ? " 

" Leastways," 
said the sergeant, 
" the two chaps we 
have locked up 
give their names as 
Smith and Deacon, 
and say they work 
here. Our two 
men that you r 
traveller gave in¬ 
formation to found 
them along the 
road there in very 
suspicious circum¬ 
stances, and found 
they had in their 
possession an old 
pistol and a couple 
of masks and a 
bag containing 
eight shillings’ 
worth of coppers, 
so I think the case 
is fairly complete. 
They say they 
meant it as a 

11 1 went for the other man with my fists, striking with desperate ferocity.” j Q k° " ex 

claimed Mr. Waldram. " There, you see, Brant-" 

He seemed as if he were just on the point of pitching into 
me about it, when he suddenly stopped. 

" It was no joke to me, sir," said I. " I thought I should 
have died of fright." 

" I don’t think they look on it as a joke now," said the 
sergeant, who evidently had great difficulty in maintaining 
an official air of solemnity. " One of them has the prettiest 
black eye I ever see in my life, and the other’s face—well, 
his own mother wouldn't know him. You must have hit 
pretty hard and no mistake. But the question is, what is 
to be done ? " 

" The magistrates will know how to deal with the case," 
said Mr. Waldram. " I’ll put a stop to practical jokes of 
this kind, and if these two fools are made the laughing 
stock of the town it may cure them." 

And so the case came into court. It was rather a slack 
day; but there was a full bench of magistrates. I think 
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most magistrates like a joke now and again to vary the 
monotony of their duties, and in this case there was no 
reason to restrain their hilarity. The effect of my simple 
story was greatly enhanced by the appearance of the two 
amateur robbers. Deacon with his prodigiously black eye, 
where the bag of coppers had struck him, and Smith, with 
his puffy, one-sided countenance. And the magistrates 
made jokes. 

" Was not your object to steal ? " Deacon was asked. 

" No, we hadn't the slightest idea of taking his money." 

** Least of all a bag of coppers, I presume," suggested 
a magistrate, and laughter followed. 

" Then you simply thought it would be a good joke to 
frighten him ? " Smith was asked. 

" Yes, sir," said the swollen-faced one. 

" And do you still think it was a good joke ? " Poor 
Smith writhed and I felt quite sorry for him. 

" Do you mean to tell the Court," said a magistrate 
impressively, " that you two strong young men thought it 
would be a joke to administer such a fright to one who 
was unfortunately thrown late in the execution of his 
duty ? " 

" We only wanted to test his mettle," said Deacon, 
hopelessly, and a roar of laughter followed the naive 
confession. 

" Well, you certainly succeeded," said the magistrate, 
as well as he could speak. *' And you found it harder 
than you expected, didn't you ? " 

When the unfortunate men were let off with a caution 
their woes were not over. There was a full report in the 
papers, and they were given an advertisement such as 
is seldom accorded to shop assistants. Boys jeered at 
them, customers grinned at them, and the takings for 
the next week leapt up in such a manner as to compel the 
belief that many new customers came simply to see these 
discomfited practical jokers. 

The young man who had warned me as I passed through 
the village saw me a few days later, and confessed that his 
warning was at Deacon's instigation to make me nervous; 


and he invited my admiration of the artistic way in which 
he had done it. 

" 1 thought it was an awful shame, you know," said he, 
laughing; " but I fully expected what would happen, 

and I thought it would jolly well serve them right." 

The boy. Browning, had his revenge for all past grievances, 
and his victims were too much humbled to thrash him. 
Every few minutes, when opportunity offered, he had 
some fresh taunt ready. • 

" Deacon, the governor wants you to go to the chemist's 
for a penn’orth of black-eye lotion." “ Smith, my lad, 
that girl of youra says as 'ow she never knowed how good- 
lookin’ you was tiil lately. She always did admire a 

Roman nose and-" This was about too much for flesh 

and blood to bear. Browning even had the impudence to 
suggest to Mr. Waldram that an advertisement should 
be inserted in the paper, calling on people to try our two- 
shilling tea, and have a look at the highwaymen. 

Two weeks later, when Mr. Waldram paid me, he 
said : 

" I don’t think our present arrangement can last any 
longer, Brant. It is no good to us, and it does not give 
much chance to you." 

My heart sank, but before I could say anything Mr. 
Waldram continued : 

" My friend, er—Mr. J. Parkinson, who was one of 
the magistrates at the Court the other day, was favourably 
impressed by the grit you showed and he told me that if 
I had no further use for you he would find you a place 
in his business, and if you would begin at the bottom of 
the ladder in four or five years you might be a traveller. 
I need hardly point out that this is a most exceptional 
opportunity. Can I trust you not to disgrace me if I 
recommend you ? " 

I most joyfully jumped at the chance, and I am with 
that firm still. 

Looking back on the course of events I have to 
acknowledge that my chance in life was given me through 
the action of these amateur highwaymen. 


I 


“Riders to the Sea.” 

{See Coloured Plate presented with this Part m ) 

T HIRTY miles from Galway on the broad Atlantic lie three little grey islands—the Isles of 
Aran—on which are found descendants of the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, the Feerbolgs. 
The Great Forts, the building of which is lost in the mists of antiquity, are to be seen there, 
with remnants of holy buildings that were erected when these barren rocks were a refuge for 
persecuted Christians in Europe. 

The boats there still in use are doubtless the same as those of primitive days, excepting, perhaps, 
the substitution of canvas for the hide of the cow. These are called " Curraghs," which, we take 
it, mean canoes, for that is what they practically are. Of a wonderful construction, they ride like 
birds on the heaviest sea, skimming the surface like bubbles. Those who man them are not merely 
rowers: they are part of the boat, and they feel every swerve and movement, every eddy of the 
sea and wind, as if they were one man. These “ riders to the sea," as they are known, are as fine in 
their way as any picked seamen in the world. Their frail boats are so handled that no disaster has 
been known ever to have overtaken them, unless the crew were under the influence of drink. To see 
them in a heavy sea threading in and out of the patches of broken water is marvellous, but it is not 
for the amateur to attempt to handle the " curraghs " ; there is a great art in this which can only be 
acquired through long practice. The boats are built on the Island of Inishmaan mostly, and probably 
the builder is descended from a generation of builders. For hundreds of years have there been these 
boats, and never have they altered ; none others, indeed, are suitable for the islands and the wild 
Atlantic in the vicinity. Some few years back, one of them was discovered bottom up, and on the 
rescuers coming up to it they heard a faint knocking, and on turning the boat over, found one of its 
crew alive ! He had dived under when she upset and had got on top of the thwarts; the air 
inside prevented the boat from sinking and he was thus saved. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


I N the stirring annals of Arctic exploration there is 
no more tragic story than that of Sir John Franklin, 
the discoverer of the North-West Passage. The 
voyage to victory and death ; the long, unbroken 
silence concerning the fate of the gallant sailor and 
his companions ; the fitting out of expedition after 
expedition, both in this country and in America, to 
search for the missing men ; the slow and tardy dis¬ 
covery that all had perished in Arctic wastes—these 
events combined are unsurpassed for horror and poignant 
interest, and it is for this reason that anything con¬ 
nected with Franklin has an irresistible appeal to all 
the English-speaking race. 

So deep and widespread are the emotions aroused by 
the great tragedy in which he was the central figure 
that his birthplace has become one of the shrines of 
Lincolnshire, and is visited every year by many tourists 
not only from all parts of our own country, but from 
America and our dominions overseas. It is Spilsby. 
Here, in the market-place, still stands the house in 
which he first saw the light. His father, after serving 
an apprenticeship to a grocer and draper in Lincoln, 
came to Spilsby, opened a shop, and ultimately, by 
means of his original business, coupled in after years 
with banking, as well as by marrying the daughter 
of a substantial farmer, became a man of substance. 
When his son John was born in 1786, he owned the 
freehold of the dwelling and shop. 

Facing the Franklins’ shop (now a stationer’s) is the 
market-place, which was the scene of many happenings 
vividly remembered by John when he reached man's 
estate. Opposite his home stood the residence of a 
wealthy gentleman, at whose door frequently drew up 
the carriages of the ” quality.” Now, for John anything 
in the nature of a spectacle had a positive fascination. 

He revelled in weddings and funerals, invariably attend¬ 
ing those at the parish church, and, in fact, he made 
a point of seeing all the shows, social and other, for 
miles around. So daily he crossed the market-place, 
and gazed spell-bound at the arriving and departing 
visitors. 

Unfortunately, he was a bit of a sloven, and, as his 
parents consequently disliked his appearing before such 
high folk as a specimen of the Franklin family, he was 
ordered to desist from making an exhibition of himself 
and, incidentally, the rest of the household. John 
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heard, but did not obey. So he was soundly whipped. 
Nevertheless, he continued to dart over the way whenever 
a carriage appeared, and, though he was generally a 
tractable boy, neither persuasion nor threats could restrain 
him in this particular. 

Another story connected with the market-place shows 
Franklin in a better light. One day he and some of his 
playfellows set to making resolutions as to the feats of 
daring or heroism they would perform on reaching man¬ 
hood. When John's turn came he characteristically 
remarked that he intended to construct a ladder whereby 
to “ climb up to heaven.” There was more of earnest than 
of jest in this anhouncement; for throughout life he dis¬ 
played a simple piety that endeared him to all who knew 
him. Even as a boy he was, despite his own disobedience 
in the matter of the ” quality,” intolerant of wrong-doing. 
He and his brothers—and, as they were twelve all told, 
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John being the youngest, they naturally had great influence 
in juvenile circles—were generally considered by Spilsby 
people to be “ defenders of the right.” 

In the market-place is appropriately situated a statue 
of Franklin. This memorial, which represents him in naval 
dress, telescope in hand, and was subscribed for by people 
of his native shire, was originally intended to be erected at 
Lincoln ; but it was thought more fitting to set it up at 
Spilsby, and consequently it stands near the Franklins* 
house. It bears the simple inscription: “ Sir John 

Franklin, discoverer of the North-West Passage. Born at 
Spilsby, April, 1786, died in the Arctic Regions, June, 
1847.” 

The only other open-air memorial to Franklin in this 
country is well known to Londoners. It is in Waterloo 
Place. Parliament voted £ 2,000 for its erection, and 
directed that on it should 
be inscribed the name of 
every man who served in 
the expedition. 

Not many miles from 
Spilsby there is another 
building with associations 
of Franklin—the Grammar 
School at Louth, pupils 
of which were the great ex¬ 
plorer himself, Tennyson, 
and Hobart Pasha. It was 
while John was imbibing 
knowledge at Louth that 
he heard the call of the 
sea. Accompanied by a 
playmate, he set off one 
day for Saltfleet, and there 
for the first time gazed 
upon the mighty ocean. 

Instantly his fate was 
practically determined ; 
he would go to sea, what¬ 
ever might befall—a fine, 
though not unprecedented, 
resolution for a boy of 
twelve I 

His father, on hearing 
of this vow, was much 
opposed to its realisation, 
having decided to bring 
him up for the Church, 
and for two years He re¬ 
sisted his boy's importun¬ 
ities. Then he treated 
him much as the traditional 
father treats a son whom 
he catches '*enjoying” a 
surreptitious smoke. Smil¬ 
ing hypocritically, the sire produces a pipe which has 
done overmuch service, and insists on his offspring trying 
it. We all know the result. The boy is violently sick, 
and has no further inclination to indulge in smoking. 
On the same principle, Franklin p£re sent his son on a 
voyage to Lisbon. But John was made of sterner stuff 
than his father knew. Instead of being disgusted, he was 
delighted with the sea ; and so at last his father reluctantly 
gave way, and he entered the Royal Navy on board the 
” Polyphemus.” 

Relics of Franklin, and particularly of his last voyage, 
are very numerous. This voyage began in 1844. A short 
time previously, when another expedition to the Polar 
regions had been resolved upon, Franklin, as the senior 
officer of Arctic experience then in England, had claimed 
the post of commander. 

” But,” protested the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
” you are sixty.” 

“ No, no, my lord,” replied Franklin; ” only fifty- 

nine.” 

Against such resolution—how like that of the youthful 
John 1 —argument wxrnld have been useless. So the 


command was given to Franklin, who thereupon prepared 
for sea. 

While he was so engaged an incident happened that 
believers in signs and tokens related long afterwards with 
many a doleful shake of the head. Lady Franklin worked 
a Union Jack for her husband to take with him. When 
she put the finishing stitches in it the explorer lay on a 
sofa near her, and, turning towards him, she playfully 
threw it over him, ignorant, of course, that any special 
significance attached to the act. She assuredly did not 
know that therefore, according to an old superstition of 
the sea, he would soon be a corpse, or no earthly con¬ 
sideration would have made her do such a thing. As it was, 
Franklin was much distressed, and his seafaring friends 
mournfully predicted that he would never come back. 

On May 18, 1844, however, the gallant commander 

and his men sailed from 
Greenhithe in the 
"Erebus” and the 
" Terror.” Two months 
later an Aberdeen whaler 
parted from the vessels 
off the entrance to Lan¬ 
caster Sound, and then 
they vanished utterly. 
Darkness descended— 
black, impenetrable dark¬ 
ness, a darkness which 
seemed unlikely ever to 
lift. It was not, indeed, 
until fourteen years later 
that it was fully dispelled, 
and that England knew 
that all her brave sons had 
perished amid the ice. 
Captain (afterwards 
Admiral Sir) Leopold 
McClintock then estab¬ 
lished beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that every man 
was lost. 

Most of the relics we 
possess were brought home 
by this distinguished ex¬ 
plorer, and consist, for the 
most part, of fragments 
of the equipment—bits of 
sledges, boats, oars, flags, 
instruments, cooking 
utensils, etc. Perhaps the 
best preserved and most 
nearly complete of these 
souvenirs of a great dis¬ 
aster is a small sextant 
which was found without 
its case near Ross’s Cairn, on Point Victory, in 1859. 
Except that it lacked the coloured eye-shades, which 
had been taken out, it was perfect, and some of the 
parts were ” insulated.” If, as is well known, metal at a 
very low temperature comes into contact with the bare 
skin, it has pretty much the same effect as if it were red 
hot; and consequently the movable screws and other 
parts of the instrument touched by the observer’s hand 
were neatly covered with thin leather. This leather (as 
shown in the photograph reproduced on the next page) 
still remains, and gives a singular human touch to that 
most soulless thing, a scientific instrument. 

A number of remarkable relics of the Franklin expedition 
are articles made by Esquimaux out of materials from the 
lost ships. McClintock made diligent inquiries among 
them for the purpose of obtaining records, and, though 
unsuccessful in the main object of his quest, thus acquired 
a number of tools, etc., obviously fashioned from the 
property of the Admiralty. 

Probably the most curious relics of the disaster are 
three small pebbles now in the museum of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. These were taken from the graves 
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of three of Franklin’s men in the winter quarters of 1845-6 
by H. G. Cartwright, a first-class petty officer belonging 
to the “ Phoenix,” and by him presented to the institution, 
with the name of 
one of the victims 
attached to each 
stone. Cartwright 
was very proud of 
this exhibit, and 
frequently visited 
the museum to 
inspect it. One 
day, while looking 
at the stones, he 
sank to the floor. 

Picking him up, 
the attendants 
carried him across 
to the Seamen’s 
Hospital, and 
there he died. 

Of course, the 
primary intent in 
preserving the 
Franklin relics is 
to commemorate 
gallant Britons 
who laid down 
their lives in en¬ 
deavouring to add 
to the sum of 
human know¬ 
ledge, and a wholly praiseworthy intent it is. But 
these grim memorials should also serve to remind us that 
the search for Franklin was the greatest and most noble 
of its kind in history. In the stupendous effort to find 
and, if possible, rescue him and his band of fellow-heroes 


hundreds of thousands of pounds were spent and many 
lives lost, including that of young Bellot, of the 
French Navy, who, in endeavouring to save Franklin, 

” shared the fate 
and the glory of 
that illustrious 
navigator,” and 
to whom there is 
a conspicuous 
memorial at 
Greenwich. Alto¬ 
gether no fewer 
than thirteen ex¬ 
peditions, exclu¬ 
sive of land 
journeys, left this 
country and 
America with the 
one object in com¬ 
mon—to find the 
missing explorers, 
alive or dead— 
and twenty-four 
vessels actually 
entered the Arctic 
Circle in the 
course of the long 
quest. 

Other relics of 
Franklin can be 
mentioned only 
briefly and in the 
mass. These were collected by his sorrowing widow, and 
comprise some hundreds of articles of wearing apparel, 
personal nick-nacks, note-books, memoranda, etc., the 
whole forming a pathetic tribute of wifely devotion 
without a parallel. 


FRANKLIN S SEXTANT. 

A Relio of the ill-fated Expedition. 



That Scholarship! 

By HORACE A. WOOLLEY. 



(Preparation.) 

R ISING early in the morn ; 

Sitting at it tight; 
Swotting away, day by day, 
For the coming fight. 
Grinding hard behind closed door, 
Deaf to cricket talk; 

Seeking naught to keep you fit 
But a daily walk. 

Sticking to your time-table, 
Carefully mapped out; 

Pinned down close to subjects that 
You know the least about. 


Pegging away—slogging on, 

Knowing in your mind 

That success is often won 
By a steady grind. 

(Examination.) 

Sitting quietly with the rest— 

The Great Day is here— 

Tackling your papers calmly, 

Writing without fear. 

Taking questions as they come, 

Posers you find not; 

But *' slackers ” scratch their h?ads anew 
Puzzled by the lot! • 


(The Result.) 

In Big School the grim-faced Head 
Stands to read aloud; 

There are several anxious hearts 
Flutt’ring in that crowd. 

Hark ! he speaks. What, your name first ? 

Talk about a din ! 

Cheers galore, and stampings loud, 

Greet your welcome win ! 
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A Story of School 
Life. 



By JOHN LEA, 

Author of "The Sky Cruise of the 
'Kestrel,'" etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


INTRODUCING MR. KLBISER. 


C RUNCH'S words rang through Wilmot's head as 
though they were being repeated again and again. 
Could it be possible that the man was teasing him ? 
Could it be possible that he had simply concocted 
a lie to avoid parting with the note ? It was hardly 
likely, for what inducement would he have ? 

“ I suppose there is no harm in my knowing who holds 
the note now ? ” he said bitterly. 

“ Not as I can see/* was the reply, ” but you’ll be sure 
to hear soon enough from the gent himself. Take my 
advice. Mister Dring, and don't attempt any puttin’ off 
of payment when he does write; because he*s a business 
cove and won’t take slow payments in a kindly spirit." 

" What is the man’s name ? " said Dring. 

" Well, it’s like this," was the answer, " the gentleman 
as paid me for the bill has got one name, but the party as 
I believe he bought it for has got another.” 

For one fleeting moment Dring’s eyes flashed upon him, 
then he turned them away, and, with both hands thrust in 
his pockets, waited patiently. 

“ Let alone my need o' the money,” resumed Crunch, 
” I was dog tired o’ the business altogether, and when 
Mister Kleiser come in wi* a friend of his some couple o' 
hours ago, and in course o* conversation said that if two 
pounds down would satisfy me, he'd take pot luck of 
recovering his money, I says * Done !' ” 

He was interrupted by a mirthless laugh from Dring. 

“ Do you want me to tell you who his friend was ? ” 
said the boy. 

” Dunno as I be particular anxious,” replied the other 
sulkily, “ I’m too glad to be rid of the whole job to want 
to hear any more about it.” 

” So am I,” said Wilmot, ” I'm thoroughly glad to be rid 
of it too. You have lost two pounds ten shillings, Mr. 
Crunch, for I shall settle the bill at once. I know why 
you sold it to Kleiser and why he bought it, but the little 
game of blackmail won’t succeed this time, and all he will 
put into his pocket will be the balance that you have lost.” 

Before Mr. Crunch, open-mouthed and wide-eyed, could 
make any retort, his visitor was striding down the passage 
toward the open air, and through the chaos of the land¬ 
lord's thoughts there glimmered the consciousness that he 
was looking for the last time upon his ” dear young pal.” 

Dring’s return journey to Willow Bank was more melan¬ 
choly than the outward one had been. In spite of the 
confident tone in which he had rated his recent creditor, 
he was full of misgivings. It was all very well to face the 
enemy with a stormy show of strength ; but suppose no 
application for settlement was made till after next Wednes¬ 
day, and suppose Kleiser kept out of his way till it suited 
him to accept a discharge I 

” Well, that won't matter,” said the boy to himself, 
” I can ask Llewelyn to take the note and give me change. 
And yet that will mean explaining how I got it, which I 
did not wish to do—at any rate just now. No ; I’ll let 
the matter stand for a day or two and trust to hearing 
from Kleiser. Fine stock Kitely will make out of his 
knowledge meanwhile, for I'm certain he was Kleiser's 


friend. That, however, I must face, and no doubt deserve 
it.” 

He was still a considerable distance from Willow Bank 
when he caught the sound of horse’s hoofs thudding along 
behind him, and glancing back, saw a dogcart carrying two 
people rapidly drawing near. The road at this point was 
very narrow, so, as the vehicle approached, Dring moved 
into the long grass against the hedgerow to avoid being 
splashed. This left ample room if the driver had kept on 
the right side of the way, but he swerved suddenly while 
in the act of passing, with the result that a spray of liquid 
mud pattered on to Dring’s coat from shoulder to knee. 

The boy looked up with resentment in his glance, for 
it was clear to him that the wetting was due to wanton 
carelessness. But as his eyes fell on the occupants of the 
dogcart he flushed angrily. 

The driver was a puffy-faced gentleman with watery 
eyes under which the skin hung loosely. His moustache 
was aggressive and drooping, hiding everything below it 
except a rapidly receding chin. The person sitting at his 
side was Arthur Kitely. 

The eyes of the two boys met for a moment: Dring's 
defiant and threatening; Arthur's smilingly malicious. 
Then the dogcart swayed onward, now one side of the road 
and now the other, indicating that the puffy-faced gentle¬ 
man who held the reins was not in a fit condition to direct 
the sober horse. When some twenty yards ahead, Kitely 
leaned toward his companion and whispered : 

” It strikes me you gave him a bit of a damper, there, 
Mr. Kleiser.” 

The man broke into a loud laugh, and turning round 
stared back at his victim, to the great jeopardy of himself 
and companion. Kitely seized the reins in the nick of 
time ; in another moment the vehicle would have capsized 
in the deep ditch at the roadside. It was a liberty that 
greatly infuriated the puffy-faced one. 

“ Here ! ” he cried, leaping to his feet. ” What tom¬ 
foolery is it now ? ” 

” I only thought you’d have us over,” replied Arthur 
meekly, ” and so drew the horse on one side.” 

” Have us over 1 ” yelled the other with an oath. ” Are 
you going to tell me next as I don't know how to drive ? 
For two pins, you cad, I'd lay the lash about your shoulders.” 

. ” There, there, Mr. Kleiser,” said Arthur, s milin g feebly, 
” don’t be angry with me. Of course it was my ignorance.” 

” Ignorance be hanged ! Give me the ribbons ! ” 

He snatched them so abruptly from the boy’s hands 
that the horse leapt forward in fright, causing his master 
to resume his seat with painful suddenness. 

• An awkward silence followed. Mr. Kleiser stared 
ferociously ahead. His eyes seemed to bulge and his 
moustache to protrude with more than usual dignity, 
while he made quite a show of handling the reins. There 
was an ” I’ll let you know ” kind of air about all this, 
that made an attempt at conversation indiscreet, but 
the mood soon passed, and Arthur ventured to break 
the silence again. 

” I don’t know whether you judge by appearances. 
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Mr. Kleiser," he said, " but it didn’t look like a full 
settlement on application, did it ? " 

" Not much," was the reply. “ I should say he was 
pretty well spavined if you ask me." 

" So he is, I'm sure," went on Arthur with a chuckle, 
" and if you manage the matter properly, you’ll get a 
fine profit, and I shall be quits into the bargain." 

" That’s only a side show," puffed Mr. Kleiser, “ and 
I'm not going to thank you for putting a good thing in 
my way till he’s accepted a renewal at the sacrifice of a 
good round bonus." 

" He'll accept any terms rather than let the matter go 
to his people," said Kitely. " Threaten him with a letter 
to the India Office and you’ll have him on toast." 

“ Hold your noise ! " laughed the genial Mr. Kleiser. 
" I’ve done the trick before, so don't want any lessons 
from my grandson." 

“ Then be grateful to me," retorted Kitely, " and when 
the races come off on Monday at Thornbury Flats, remember 
that I shall want a tip or two." 

“ That’s likely ! " cried the other in a hostile tone. 
" You'll catch me paying in advance,— you will. Take 
your chance like other honest men, and don't try to get 
on the blind side of me, young swell." 

Arthur pouted reproachfully. What more he would have 
said was checked by an embarrassing discovery. 

“ Better let me alight," he said ; " Willow Bank is nearer 
than I noticed." 

" Then over the seat you go, and off the tail-board," 
said Mr. Kleiser. " * Eclipse ' has got his stride and I don't 
mean to check him. . . . Gently, 
gently I " as Arthur proceeded to 
obey. " See-saw, Margery Daw. 

When you've done bending the 
shafts I'll think better of you." 

Whether from mischief or drun¬ 
ken folly, it is hard to tell, but 
just as Arthur was dropping from 
the rear seat, " Eclipse " was 
treated to a stinging application 
of the lash which caused him to 
bound suddenly forward. The step 
shot from under the boy’s foot. 

He made a futile clutch at the 
tail-board, and next moment was 
sprawling face downwards in the 
muddy road. Before he could 
recover his feet Mr. Kleiser and 
the dogcart had vanished round 
the next bend. 


the world was anxious to avail itself of the fact. Carts, 
traps, wagonettes, coaches and bicycles—we almost said 
perambulators as well—were rolling over the roads 
through darkness and daylight for twelve good hours 
before the event, and the sound of their wheels in the 
thickening dust, together with the " thud, thud" of 
pedestrians, penetrated with harrowing monotony to the 
dormitories and class-rooms of Willow Bank. 

Fellows lay awake at night and listened to the ceaseless 
flow ; fellows sat inattentive in class hours, hearing only 
the shouts and laughter of the noisy throng streaming 
past the gates. What would they not give (some of them) 
to mingle with that stream and be borne along to the 
rendezvous ? It was not fair to hold them in ! It was 
mean to make them prisoners when escape was most 
desired ! Who can patiently endure the fetters when 
the call to liberty is so loud ? Of course the day ought to 
be proclaimed a general holiday. Such absurd restrictions 
had more than once led to serious rebellions in some of 
our large public schools. ** Why should Willow Bank be 
more docile than others ? " asked Mutiny. Dr. Barlow was, 
however, adamant. Honour gave up the struggle, but sub¬ 
terfuge sought by underhand means to relax authority’s 
clutch. 

On this particular Monday insult was added to injury 
by the weather having made up its mind to be in a good 
temper. The sun shone gloriously. A cool breeze rattled 

the school-room window, pour¬ 
ing into each sultry room 
most alluring odours. Rebellion 


CHAPTER V. 

THORNBURY FLATS. 

T HE fourth Monday in June 
was always a trying day 
at Willow Bank. As a 
rule the obtaining of exeats 
was not a difficult task ; but on 
this fourth Monday in June it was 
different. Dr. Barlow made it an 
annual practice to proclaim in hall 
that for that afternoon or even¬ 
ing no boy, senior or junior, would 
be permitted to pass beyond the 
school precincts except for the most 
urgent and specific reason. 

And the cause of this unwonted 
restriction was the great race meet 
held at Thornbury Flats—the world- 
renowned course which the reader 
will immediately recall as the scene 
of so many classic contests. On 
the day in question all roads led 
to Thornbury, and apparently all 


“ He made a futile clutch 
at the tail-board, and next 

moment was sprawling face downwards in the muddy road.” 
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was in the air, but to the credit of Willow Bank it did 
not break out. 

It was between first and second school that a group of 
firebrands collected in a corridor of Dr. Barlow's house. 
On such an occasion you have but to thrust your hands 
in your pockets, look as sour as possible, mutter a few 
treasonable remarks against no one in particular, and 
sympathisers will begin to flock round, ready and willing 
to assist. This is what Chetham, a respectable senior of 
Dr. Barlow's house, had done, and as soon as the audience 
was sufficiently large to be worth addressing, he addressed 
it. 

" I know what's what as well as another," he said. 
" There is no earthly reason why fellows with decent heads 
on their shoulders should be stifled." 

(Moans and murmurs and savage glances of endorsement.) 

" It’s the kids that are at the bottom of it. Give the 
seniors a puny privilege and the kids must have the same. 
Now look here, Constable," the orator gripped the shoulder 
of a stalwart sympathiser, " where's the harm of you going 
to the races ? Couldn't you see what there is to be seen 
without wanting to meddle with tipsters and bookies ? " 

The fact that Constable could was too patent to call for 
any other reply than a scornful cough. 

" Of course you could/' went on Chetham. 

" But how do you expect Barlow to discriminate ? " 
asked Kitely, who was one of the group. " Is the poor 
man to go round the school and pick out the ones he thinks 
he can trust ? " 

" I’m not going to submit without a shindy," said the 
desperate Chetham, ignoring the question. " If you 
chaps will back me up, I'll go and ask for a permit, and 
I'll say exactly what it's for." 

The chaps sniggered incredulously but agreed to do the 
backing, and the white-hot rebel marched boldly off for 
the master's sanctum. Yet the nearer and nearer he drew 
to the fatal door, the cooler and cooler he became. His 
active mind began to seek an excuse for turning back ; 
but none would suggest itself, and only a few steps had 
still to be covered when the door flew open and Dr. Barlow 
himself came out. 

" Chetham," he said, " I want Kitely. Find him for 
me, please. I have a telegram concerning him." 

The finding of Kitely was a simple task, for he appeared 
in the corridor while the Doctor was speaking. 

" You are wanted at home, my boy," said Dr. Barlow. 
" I trust it is not a serious matter, but you should lose 
no time in starting." 

Arthur took th'e form in silence and read the message 
with the manner of one too dazed to take its meaning in. 

" I find," said Dr. Barlow in a kindly voice, " that the 
next train leaves Warchester in twenty minutes. Drop 
me a line, if you can, announcing your safe arrival." 

Five minutes later, in a state of much depression, Arthur 
set out from Willow Bank, and within twenty minutes from 
receipt of the telegram was on the station platform at 
Warchester, still looking the picture of misery. 

The run up to London by a fast train generally occupied 
some forty-five minutes, but unfortunately, at this time 
in the day, there were no fast trains. He would have to 
be content with a crawling substitute which stopped at 
every station. For some unaccountable reason he had no 
sooner taken has seat in the carriage than he began to 
" buck up " under the burden of his anxiety. He drew 
the telegram from his pocket and read it again. 

We can only think that on this second perusal he 
discovered some gleam of comfort, or why did such broad 
smiles overspread his face as he read ? But even this 
hypothesis will not account for his next action. He 
alighted from the train at the very first stopping place after 
leaving Warchester, and glancing up and down the plat¬ 
form hurried into temporary shelter. He remained with¬ 
drawn from public view till the train had departed, and 
officialdom had disappeared from the platform. Then he 
slipped out at a side gate, and a moment later was striding 
along the crowded High Street of Thornbury town. 

There is a manner with people who are skulking which 


is very apt to betray them, and it was fortunate, or 
unfortunate, for Kitely, that among the crowds who 
thronged the High Street that morning, there was no one 
on the look-out for skulking schoolboys. His walk was 
that of a fugitive ; his glance was shy, and when he aimed 
at a complacent air it was overdone. After diving down 
this street, skipping across that, squeezing his way along 
narrow alleys, vanishing into the mouths of various courts 
and coming to light again in quite unexpected places, he 
drew up at the entrance to a large inn yard. 

Here bustle and uproar were holding their own. Arthur 
mopped his hot face as he forced a way through the crowd 
that blocked the passage to the yard. Wheeled vehicles 
were here in abundance, each loaded with passengers, and 
surrounded by an ever-moving throng of noisy people 
whose principal occupation was handing up glasses, jugs, 
and* cans of beer to those seated in the conveyances. 

Threading a path as best he could, Kitely glanced 
anxiously right and left, like one in search of a familiar 
face. It was a wearying and confusing task, and for a 
long time threatened to be unsuccessful. 

" Ten to one he has played me false," muttered the boy 
at last. " How am I going to pick him out in such a mob 
as this ? " 

" Now then, young mongrel 1 " growled a voice at his 
side. " Bust me if he ain't well nigh spilt the jolly lot I " 

Arthur turned round to meet the angry glare of a burly 
man carrying a tray loaded with wine glasses. 

" Clumsy ape 1 I'd dress him down with something 
better than a look, Tom, if I was you 1 " 

And with these words a lady most aggressively dressed 
leaned from the top of a four-in-hand coach to lift one 
of the glasses from the tray which Tom had raised towards 
her on his finger-tips. 

" I'm sorry if I have done any harm," said Arthur, 
" but I was looking for some one and I did not notice you 
were so near." 

" Seems to me," said Tom, eyeing the speaker 
suspiciously, " as you might be lookin' for some one you 
don’t want to see, or some one you don't want to see is 
lookin' for you." 

He was evidently so impressed by the notion that he 
continued to hold aloft the tray after the last glass had 
been lifted from it. 

Arthur moved away hotter than ever, but turned his 
head the next moment on hearing a well-known voice 
hail him from the rear seat of the very coach whose lady 
passenger he had so sadly displeased. Mr. Kleiser, puffier 
and more bulgy than ever, was enthroned there, with 
a glass of liquor in one hand and a sandwich in the 
other. 

" What ho, my wall-eyed swell! " he cried, leaning over 
the seat rail till it threatened to cut him in two. " Wasn’t 
I plain enough to see that you must moon around the 
yard till called for ? " 

Arthur smiled, relieved that his search was over. 

" Hullo, Mr. Kleiser 1" he cried. " Is there room up there 
for me ? " 

" An inch and a half," was the reply. " Take it if you 
can get it. The fare's ten and six." 

" Yes, of course," said the boy, " you told me that you 
would arrange that, and I could give it you back." 

Mr. Kleiser leaned still lower, to the great jeopardy of 
the contents of his glass, and placing on§ hand beside 
his mouth roared in a husky whisper : 

" Have you brought the pool as well ? " 

" I'll tell you when I’m up," smiled Arthur, and as the 
puffy gentleman’s field-glasses dropped from the seat 
beside him at that moment and dangled at the full length 
of their strap within easy reach of the boy’s hand, he 
playfully gave them a little tug as though to help himself 
up by them. Their owner was none too well balanced, 
even thus early in the day, and only saved himself from 
descending headlong, by the sacrifice of his spirits and 
sandwich. As a consequence Arthur’s welcome when 
he reached the roof of the coach was the reverse of cordial. 

" Never mind, Mr. K.," said he soothingly. "I'll pay 
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for the grog and the sandwich ever so gladly, and I’ll tell 
you something all for yourself if you'll listen.” 

Mr. Kleiser puffed and glared. He was not going to be 
mollified too easily, so Arthur secured himself of his inch 
and a half by a little gallant squeezing, and then whispered 
into his companion's fiery coloured ear : 

” Seven pounds ten ! I’ve saved it up for this very day.” 

” And brought it with you, so that I can put it in the 
bank ? ” leered the other facetiously. 

” Every penny,” said Kitely. 

Mr. Kleiser’s response was a joyous one. He hailed 
Tom, the waiter, and ordered two more glasses. They 
were received just in time, for their 
contents had scarcely been disposed 
of when there w r as a flutter among 
the passengers, a scattering of the 
crowd in the yard, and the coach 
rolled out on its journey to Thorn- 
bury Flats. 

It was a pleasant drive for anyone 
who had a right to take it, but 
for Arthur each moment was full 
of apprehension. He was conscious 
of being most glaringly exposed. 

The day was far too light to be 
comfortable. He would have been 
much better hidden on one of the 
middle seats, or even in front, for 
there the cloud of dust that rose 
from the horses’ hoofs would have 
afforded some concealment. As it 
was, if he happened to catch the eye 
of anyone on the road they could 
hold him in view for a long time 
till quite satisfied of his identity. 

Better not look round too often, 
in case, he decided. These little 
trepidations were only increased 
when his companion remarked, eye¬ 
ing him up and down with pretended 
concern : 

” By golly, Arty, it’s a bloomin' 
bad disguise you've got on. 

What ? ” 

" Well, how can I help it ? ” said 
the boy. ” You know where I am 
supposed to be gone.” 

Mr. Kleiser slapped both his knees 
with a little crowing laugh. 

” Ai dodge I ” he said. ” So 
my cute pal in London sent the 
straight wire to give you the 
straight tip, did he—and old Barlow 
swallowed it ? ” 

” He did,” replied Arthur. 

” That’s what I call good wire¬ 
pulling,” shouted the other, this 
time emphasising his humour on 
Kitely's leg instead of his own. ” See 
the point ? ” 

He was so impressed by the 
superbness of his wit that he insisted 
on leaning heavily over the occupants 
of the seat in front to " pass 
it on,” incommoding them greatly 
in the process ; and he would not be satisfied till 
appreciation had been telegraphed back to him from those 
who sat on the box seat Then he fell into his place beside 
Arthur to whisper with a stare of horror, and yet with a 
fizzle of laughter in his voice : 

“ Sure you've got the pool, young pal—what ? ” 

Arthur assured him that he had, and sought to change 
the subject by saying: 

” There is no doubt, I suppose, that I shall get back 
to Thombury in time to catch the London train this 
evening ? Because, if I don't post that letter to Barlow 
from home to-night your little scheme, Mr. Kleiser, may 


go awry, and when the cat is out of the bag concerning 
this trip I shall not be allowed to associate any more with 
the young gentlemen of Willow Bank.” 

Mr. Kleiser swayed his head from side to side while 
Arthur was speaking. He had evidently only one idea 
to nurse at this particular time, and refused to entertain 
another ; for instead of making a direct reply to the boy's 
question, he drew himself to one side, as far as was con¬ 
sistent with maintaining his seat on the coach, and with a 
playfully sly grimace, said huskily: 

" Which pocket is it in, Arty dearest ? ” 

Arthur thrust his hand into his trouser pocket and 


money! Somebody has stolen my money ! ,M [See Page 97.) 

drew out a small canvas bag, tied securely round the top 
with a piece of tape. This elegant object he dangled 
before the eyes of Mr. Kleiser, and then restored it to its 
hiding-place. 

A few minutes later, the coach, entangled among a 
” fleet ” of other vehicles, arrived on the Flats. 

The scene that presented itself drove every other thought 
from Arthur Kitely's mind. A seething, shouting, yelling 
multitude had gathered there. The whole face of nature 
was hidden by them. So densely did they throng that 
it was difficult to believe the new arrivals would find 
space to descend upon. The race-course itself was covered 
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by an ever-moving, ever-struggling mass. On the grand 
stand a vast concourse had already collected, while the 
space formed by the encircling track—usually a stretch 
of wind-swept meadowland—was now a humming city 
of booths. 

Arthur descended from the coach, more bewildered than 
he would have confessed, and forcing his way through 
the throng, in order to keep Mr. Kleiser's sporty fawn 
coat and white top-hat in view, prepared to make closer 
acquaintance with the Thornbury Flats Race Meeting. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HAWK AND PIGEON. 

R. KLEISER’S fawn coat dodged and wriggled 
and jostled its way through the crowd for quite 
a while, but in spite of all obstacles kept a course 
which indicated a set purpose. Arthur Kitely 
followed manfully, not daring to glance right or left for 
fear of losing his guide in the press. The coat drew up 
at last on the threshold of a long low drinking booth 
against one end of the grand stand. Packed as the ‘ ‘ saloon'' 
was, Mr. Kleiser would doubtless have forced a way in if 
he had not encountered an old and valued friend at the 
very entrance. 

“ Why, Bristles, my charming lad ! ” he cried. ” Blest 
if yours isn't the smile of all smiles I wanted to see.” 

And as a proof of this he dealt Mr. Bristles a blow on 
the chest which would surely have upset him had there 
been room to fall down in. As it was, he staggered back 
a step, to the great inconvenience of those behind him, 
and grinned upon Kleiser in a forgiving way. 

Mr. Bristles was not a prepossessing person even when 
not smiling. His chin was square, clean-shaven and blue. 
His upper lip was long, nose short, eyes small and light- 
coloured. There was scarcely more hair on his head 
than on his chin, thus giving great prominence to a pair 
of ears which at one time in Bristles’ life must have been 
severely ” boxed,” or they would never have presented 
such a crumpled-up appearance. Check trousers, a brown 
jacket, red waistcoat and a bowler hat completed his attire. 

” As you will see, my fair one,” went on Mr. Kleiser, 
” I have brought my son with me.” 

He waved a hand towards Arthur by way of intro¬ 
duction, and Bristles, broadening his smile till it became 
grotesque, shifted his hat over one ear. 

” Honoured and happy to see you, sir,” he said. 

” Oh, Arty’s all right,” puffed Kleiser. “ You needn't 
expect to get anything out of him that you are not 
entitled to.” 

” Takes after his dad, eh ? ” grinned Bristles, staring 
the embarrassed boy out of countenance, while he thrust 
his hands into a pair of pockets in the front part of the 
check trousers. ” If he’s so bloomin’ cute that there’s 
no chance of doing business. I’ll say so-long ! ” 

” You’ll do as you are told ! ” cried Kleiser with a 
playful glare. ” As you're in the know I want a tip or 
two ; but first help me to get through this crush as far 
as the grog. Arthur will wait outside for us. We shan't 
be long.” 

He threw the boy ‘an aggressive wink, the meaning of 
which was hard to fathom, and next moment, in company 
with Mr. Bristles, was absorbed by the crowd in the smoke- 
dimmed saloon. 

Kitely was not pleased. It hurt his dignity to be thus 
pushed on one side, and as he stood at the door waiting 
for Kleiser's return, he was strongly inclined to take 
himself off altogether and let Mr. Kleiser find him if he 
could. How little did he guess what a world of trouble 
would be spared him if he obeyed that impulse. But he 
did not guess, and his principal grievance was the prolonged 
absence of the very people who were to bring disaster 
upon him. 

He killed time by noting his surroundings. It was 
certainly a most varied collection of humanity, dazzling 
m its constant change and movement. A short distance 


away he could see a small square banner (the poles of 
which were evidently supported by two men) waving and 
oscillating above the heads of the noisy crowd. At intervals 
it was turned round so that the words printed upon it could 
be seen from different quarters. 

” Here you are ! Here you are ! ” ran the words. ” The 
world-famous, always right, One-eared Patrick. Take his 
tip and make your bag. Thirty-five years' experience. 
Honest reliable old firm.” And underneath the banner. 
One-eared Patrick was shouting himself hoarse to a ring 
of listeners, most of whom smiled or passed on while a few 
handed over their money for a tiny strip of paper supposed 
to bear the name of a winning horse. 

Before that day ended, Kitely was to come upon a large 
number of these infallible tipsters, each possessing the only 
real information concerning the winning horse. The boy, 
as he stood and watched, was filled with an eagerness to 
join in the general excitement. He fingered the little bag 
in his pocket and glanced impatiently into the drinking 
booth. Ah, here was Kleiser at last, forcing his way out 
with the square-jawed Bristles in his rear. 

” What ho, my young swell 1 ” cried the former. 
” Business before pleasure, you know; and now business 
is done we will go and look at the odds. But first fork out 
ten and six. You owe it for the lift, you know, and I’ve 
got to hand it over to Mr. Blue-chin. Eh, cock ? ” 

Bristles rubbed his l*at on his head and smiled at Arthur's 
pocket, as the boy drew out the canvas bag and discharged 
his debt. 

” There you are,” said Kleiser, unsteadily holding the 
coins between finger and thumb. ” Take ’em, why don’t 
you ? Blow me. I'll swallow 'em myself in a minute.” 

It was quite clear that the visit to the saloon had left 
him less sober than before, and as Arthur noticed this he 
decided not to part with ” the pool.*' It would surely 
be safer in his custody than in that of a tipsy man. But 
he was not to be left to settle things so peacefully his own 
way, for in another moment Kleiser had asked him for 
the bag. 

” I think I’d better keep it and let you have the money 
as required,” said Arthur. 

” Not at all! Not at all! Safe with me as safe with 
you,” puffed Kleiser savagely, holding out his hand, while 
Mr. Bristles looked silently on, smiling broadly the while. 

” Very well, you shall have it presently,” said Arthur, 
moving away. 

Kleiser broke into a loud laugh, which grew in exuberance 
till he could scarce keep his feet. ” Hold me up. Blue-chin,” 
he stammered. ” Hold me up, goo' lad 1 Didn't I say I 
should ha’ trouble wid Arty ? Didn’t I say he was too 
cute—too cute—fer his dad ? All right; come on, Arty. 
We ’ll go away together. Goo* bye. Blue-chin.” 

Bristles, still smiles and silence, shook hands with his 
friends, and after glancing back once or twice melted away 
among the crowd. 

” Now, ole chappie,” said Kleiser, ” we’ll look up the 
b >okies, an' you shall lay odds to make us milli—millionaires.” 

Pushing and wriggling their way onwards, they presently 
reached a space occupied by the bookmakers. If the 
uproar was great in other places, here it was positively 
deafening. Mounted on chairs or packing cases, a number 
of men were shouting each other down, with the object of 
impressing on the public exactly how much risk they were 
prepared to take on the forthcoming races. Beside each 
man was a well-appointed desk, presided over by a clerk 
whose pen was kept busy entering in ledgers the par¬ 
ticulars of each bet as it was booked. 

Gold and silver, more genuine than that decorating 
the belts of their masters, poured, almost a continuous 
stream, into the stalwart money box which the desk 
contained, a coupon being handed to each unhappy 
gambler in exchange for his sterling coin. No wonder 
that these bookies prospered, when such a feverish throng 
were eager to stake their substance on a chance. 

As Kitely drank in the scene with eyes and ears he was 
seized with the notion that opportunities were flying from 
his clutches. 
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“Let her go ! ” 


M ODEL aeropiane flying, unlike the majority of 
sports, is confined to no particular season ; in 
fact, there is no day in the year on which a well- 
designed model aeroplane cannot be successfully 
flown. Yet it has been my personal experience—and I 
think that the majority of model aeroplanists will agree 
with me—that no season gives one such facilities for indulg¬ 
ing in this sport as the winter. One of the greatest objec¬ 
tions to model aeroplane flying, and one that the slacker 
is never tired of bringing forward, is the fatigue involved 
by the recovery of the machines. 

But what may be tiring on a hot day in August, when 
the thermometer stands somewhere in the nineties and 
the sun pours down his rays from a brazen sky, merely 
suffices to raise one’s circulation to normal on a December 
morning, when the ground is iron beneath one’s feet and 
bodily movement is not only pleasant but even essential to 
health. The aero-model itself seems to share the spirits 
of its owner and invariably flies in a manner which far 
surpasses its best performances in any other season of the 
year. This is to a large extent accounted for by the fact 
that in winter the atmosphere is almost entirely free from 
the remous or vertical air currents that are so prevalent 
during the hotter months of the year. 

Certain it is that during the Christmas holidays hundreds 
of boys and old boys, who spent August either splashing 
about in the briny or playing cricket or rounders on the 
beach, wend their way to the fields and commons with their 
miniature aeroplanes, and soon the atmosphere of numer¬ 
ous impromptu aerodromes assumes a Brooklands or Hendon 
aspect. Many of the readers of the “ B.O.P.” are of 
course familiar with the sight, but to those who are not I 
will say that it is fascinating beyond belief. Competitions 
take place which put the big events at Brooklands or 
Hendon quite in the shade ; distance races extending over 
a space of many hundreds of yards are won by inches, 
duration tests are decided by fractions of a second, and 
altitude competitions create excitement almost transcend¬ 
ing that of a football cup-tie. 


Model Aeroplane 
Flying as a Winter 
Sport. 

An Outdoor Recreation that has 
a Scientific and Patriotic Side. 

By "DAEDALUS.” 

The competing machines vary from a few inches in 
length to ten or twelve feet, the weights cover a range of 
from half-an-ounce to many pounds, the flying capabilities 
extend from the vertical descent of the firewood-built 
model to the thousand-yard flight of that invincible mono¬ 
plane whose name is spelt with four letters, and which is 
known to schoolboys in every country in the world. Occas¬ 
ionally two machines collide in mid-air and come rushing 
to the ground, but fortunately without the loss of life which 
so frequently happens in the case of their full-size brothers, 
while the damage sustained in these collisions and forced 
descents is surprisingly small. 

Every type of aero-model can be seen. Tractorplanes 
emulate the “ death dives ’’ of their large prototypes ; 
biplanes of big area and low flying-speed slowly and 
steadily work their way along; helicopters, d la Jules 
Verne's “ Albatross ’’ (you will remember “ The Clipper 
of the Clouds ’’), are lifted up by their vertical screws for a 
short and precarious life ; omithopters do their best to 
emulate the winged denizens of the atmosphere. But the 
king of all this assorted flock is the twin-propeller mono¬ 
plane, against which the wind is powerless and which has 
twice the speed, and thrice the altitude, of the best of its 
rivals. 

Not all these pilots of aero-models are boys ; there are 
old boys—some of them very old boys indeed—among 
them. One of the keenest model-aeroplanists I have ever 
met is a man, retired from business, who will never see 
sixty again. He has only two hobbies, model aeroplaning 
and golf, and he divides his time pretty evenly between 
them. He employs a boy, an ex-golf caddie, to recover 
the models and that boy, through long practice, has become 
one of the most remarkable tree-climbers that I have 
ever encountered. I personally have seen him ascend at 
least a dozen varieties of tree and I do not think he would 



A scale model of a Henry Farman Bip’me, showing construction. 
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yen be deterred by that species commonly known as a 
monkey-puzzle.” 

There is no getting away from the fact that model aero- 
laning has at last “ caught-on ” in this country, and also 
rat it has come to stay. As a sport it is second to none, 
nd unlike the majority of sports, excepting of course 
he shooting, it has a definite patriotic value. No one can 
y a real model aeroplane—not the 44 firewood ” kind— 
ithout acquiring a comprehensive knowledge of all the 
rinciples of aviation, a knowledge far more practical 
lan would be afforded by a study of all the text-books on 
le subject. The simplest experiments with models 
low as nothing else can the disabilities of the tractor screw, 
le lamentable fallacies concerning which have been respon- 
ble for nine-tenths of the disasteig that have befallen 
ill-size machines. The model experimenter speedily 
tarns that huge wing areas are not essential for the lifting 
i great weights, and he cannot possibly fail to discover 
le value of a correct 


inhabitant of these islands has constant opportunities of 
witnessing flight on a miniature scale. 

Our marine supremacy is due in great measure to the 
personal interest in ships taken by practically all our 
inhabitants, many of whom only see the sea once a year. 
If our grown-up population displayed the same apathy 
towards ships that they do towards aeroplanes, Britain 
would speedily lose her proud title of ” Mistress of the 
Waves.’* But, as it is, practically every boy is at some 
period in his existence the owner of a model boat, and it is 
not too much to say that the average father teaches him 
how to sail it. Sometimes the father takes the initiative, 
sometimes the son, but in either case the joint interest is 
assured. That is as it should be with regard to aviation. 
The universal flying of model aeroplanes would convince 
everybody of the reality of aviation and the resultant 
interest would never be allowed to flag. 

This then is the Christmas message I have for the readers 

of the “B. O. P” 


imber (curve from 
ont to rear) on planes, 
t a later stage it will 
e brought forcibly 
ome to him that 
utomatic stability is 
Lrgely a matter of 
lane design. I hold 
o brief for Lieut. 
>unne, nor do I con- 
ider that his albatross 
ring-shape is the very 
ist word in design, 
ut I certainly admire 
he inventor for his 
smerity in breaking 
way from the stereo- 
yped and follow-my- 
^er ideas that are 
eeping back the de- 
elopment of aviation. 
The patriotic aspect 
i model aviation is 
ot far to seek. Full- 
ze aviation is at 



You require some 
occupation for the 
holidays, an outdoor 
occupation which gives 
you health and exer¬ 
cise. It rains some¬ 
times of course, but 
for those days you 
have the 44 B. O. P.” 
In the evenings, as¬ 
semble one of the 
model aeroplanes 
which can be obtained 
in component parts 
for putting together 
by the purchaser. The 
directions are usually 
quite detailed and it is 
almost impossible to 
make any mistake. 
In the morning, walk 
out to some suitable 
field or common— 
there are thousands 
of ideal grounds in 


resent too remote to 
:ake any particular 
:>pe*l to people in general. 


As 


a 


Launching a Tractorplane. 


every part of the 
country—taking with 


rule, full-size you as many friends as possible, and there fly the 


iroplanes can only be seen by making a trip to Hendon, 
rooklands, or one of the smaller aerodromes. Certainly, 
le various cross-country events promoted by newspaper 
iterprise have enabled aircraft to be 9een by people 
various parts of the country, but I very much 
>ubt after all whether more than one per cent, of the 
habitants of the British Isles have ever set eyes on an 
roplane in flight. Until people have actually witnessed 


machine. 

You will have splendid sport—the more so if your friends 
have followed your example—you will probably be able 
to think out improvements, and you may be able to intro¬ 
duce some discovery that will affect the whole future 
history of aviation, which after all is a new science that 
very few people know anything about. And you will 
know all the time that you are interesting older people in 


ght they are not likely to manifest any real interest in 
And in the course of a few years the military and 
■mmercial supremacy of our country will probably be 
cided in the air. Will it be then too late ? It will not 
so if the readers of the 44 B.O.P.” do their utmost to 


the subject and that indirectly you are serving your country 
in the same way as the youth of France and Germany, 
who in 1909 undertook the task that I am advising you to 
undertake to-day. Britain can only be taught the possi¬ 
bilities of aviation by means of the aero-model, and it is 


ake model aeroplaning a national sport, so that every for the boys of Britain to undertake the task. 


The Blowing Stone. 

{See Full-page illustration on page 84.) 

I N olden days the blowing of a horn was the most common method of signalling ; my lord, on 
his return to the castle from a hunt or a foray, thus announced his approach. With the Saxons, 
however, recourse was sometimes had to the " blowing stone,” of which a few specimens 
are still to be found in this country. One such stone stands in a hollow of the downs, 
beside an ancient oak, near Kingston Lisle in White Horse Vale. It is about four feet in 
height, and is honeycombed by sinuous cavities. By blowing, bugle fashion, down one of 
these, a deep-toned note—something like that of a motor horn—is obtained, and the sound 
may be heard for a distance of five or six miles. In this particular stone the hole is protected 
from mischievous hands by a wooden cover secured by a lock and key. This blowing stone, 
like many others, was no doubt used by the Saxons to summon members of a tribe together 
in time of war It is such an incident as this that Mr. Alfred Pearse has depicted in his drawing. 
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Pioneer Days in Queensland. 


By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “ The Black Police of Queensland," etc. 



HAVE touched lightly upon a few 
of the beautiful features of the 
northern part of Queensland in the 
matter of flowers and trees, but it 
must not be supposed that one can 
fossick about amongst forests and 
scrubs, or indulge in picnics, without 
keeping one's eyes very open indeed 
—in fact, like a blackfellow who 
takes in at a glance, bush, grass, 
ground, wherever he is going to place 
foot or body. 

The stinging tree is the most 
deadly thing one can blunder into. 
A horse, being scared by something, 
has been known to plunge into this 
gigantic nettle and die raving mad. 
It has a woody stem, branches eight 
and more feet high, and has large 
nettle-shaped leaves of a lovely 
bright green. It beam bunches of 
scarlet berries at the proper season, 
and emits a nasty smell which should 
warn one of its proximity. I once 
saw a specimen in our English Kew 
Gardens, carefully fenced in to prevent the public touch¬ 
ing it. 

I was only struck once myself by a young tree on the 
bare arm, and felt a stinging and numb feeling for many 
weeks afterwards every time I washed my hands. It 
does not do for a new chum to prosecute butterfly-hunting 
or botanising in the woods; one may notice an orchid or 
a bunch of beautiful flowers growing on one of the numerous 
creepers which has twined up a tree, but cast your eyes 
carefully upwards before attempting to climb. There may 
be hundreds of green tree ants living up there, and the 
infuriated insects will attack and sting you without mercy 
if you disturb them ; or a green tree snake may be lying 
on the very branch which you intend to grasp whilst 
ascending: this is a deadly reptile. 

Never failing to use his eyes everywhere, a bushman 
takes all these things as a matter of course. Without 
boring the reader with a description of Australian snakes, 
I must mention one which I both hate and dread, namely, 
a black snake running up to six and seven feet long with 
an orange-coloured belly. I can remember a horse and a 
beautiful setter killed in a paddock where the grass 
was long. Months afterwards on burning this grass we 
found the two skeletons. 

My chum saw the snake more than once, and, dead shot 
as he was, he was never quick enough for it. I had one 
in my own paddock, knew his hole in a bank, and was never 
able to bag him till I laid up one day in the thick, keeping 
the gun pointing to the entrance of the holt; meantime, a 
boy had quietly entered the small scrub. A sudden, silent 
da9h ! I shot at the hole and then only caught his tail, 
but the charge of shot broke his back, and we dug him out 
next day—dead. 

I was out on the run one day after stray cattle with an 
old chum when he suddenly put spurs to his horse, turned 
in his saddle, and yelled " Look out for the beast 1 " and I 
saw a black snake chasing his horse, flattening the grass 
as he screwed like lightning after it. However, horse 
and rider managed to get on to some burnt feed where 
there wa9 but little cover, and the black demon went no 
farther. We reckoned that we must have cut off this 
snake from his hole. My chum had seen him before, 
guessed where his holt was in a clump, and before two weeks 


had passed shot him by means of a stealthy stalk. His 
skin made us some useful belts. 

The tree hornet is an unpleasant insect. I was one day 
poling under a river bank, standing on a sheet of bark. 
Such a canoe can be made in two or three hours by fixing 
your gum tree sheet so that the sun draws it up till it 
assumes the form of a long soup tureen. Intent upon 
seeking a duck which had drifted into a backwater, 1 
did not keep my eyes skinned, but ran my head into a bush, 
received about three thrusts which resembled red-hot 
wires, saw the bag, or nest, hanging in the bush, took a 
header, and went down stream at best pace, came up, found 
I was not pursued, and got into a friend's humpy. There I 
was violently sick, and with such a head on me that 
I was, so to speak, knocked silly. 

My chum dosed me with a very stiff restorative, and 
after a sort of nightmare, lasting hours, I awoke some¬ 
what relieved and thinking only of revenge. My host 
returned from an early stroll to say that he had found 
the canoe all right, that he had stalked and viewed the 
hornets, and that they seemed quite merry. 

I waited till dark, loaded a shot-gun with about three 
“ fingers * * of black powder only in each barrel, got within 
three yards of the hateful bag built in the bush, and blew 
the whole thing and half the bush into the river. They 
say that everything is created for a purpose, but that family 
at any rate had no further proposition in view, nor did I 
find any more nests in that scrub. 


So much for a natural history digression. To resume 
the narrative of our return journey to Port Denison,* 
we left the old wreck of the cart at Cleveland Bay, and after 
proceeding a short distance on our old trail, quitted this and 
held for the watershed of the Burdekin river, thus quitting 
the coast line. It had been reported before we left Port 
Denison that a settler had taken up country in this new 
district, and events proved that we were right in paying 
him a visit. 

Making our way through trackless bush we came at 
length upon old signs of cattle, and presently one of the 
boys exclaimed “ White fellow, sit down," at the same time 
pointing to a small column of smoke. Doubtless he had 
noticed other signs, but the troopers could always distin¬ 
guish the difference between a white man's fire and 
that of a " myall" (wild black). Anyhow, the sequel 
proved that the boys were right, for we soon rode into a 
rough-formed track leading to a hut, or humpy, as most 
small dwellings are called, and found the inmates, consisting 
of two brothers and their " rouse-a-bout," engaged ir 
hurriedly barricading door and windows with iron bar! 
slabs. They seemed to be much relieved on finding that 
their visitors consisted of Native Police. 

" Hullo! " we sang out as we rode up. 

" Hullo! " they responded. " We've been looking out 
for you ; sent to headquarters long ago for help; sheej 
clubbed all over the run ; can't find the shepherd, and th* 
black boy’s too scared to track. It’s the dead finish ! ” 

It appeared that they were running a large mob of sheej 
on the plains near by, and that one evening before oui 
arrival, the black boy, who had been shepherding part a 
the flock, ran into the hut, crying that the white man ha< 
been speared, many sheep killed, and that he had onl] 
escaped because the myalls were so taken up with thei 
murderous work that, even had they seen him, they wouli 
have probably taken him for one of their own tribe. 


* See Vol. 35, p. 644. 
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NAMES ARE SO DECEPTIVE. 

What our Artist says he expected to find at the Zoo! 


Our horses had had 
a rough time of it; 
they were the first 
. consideration, and as 
we could not find any¬ 
thing suitable for a 
trooper’s horse at this 
out-station, we 
“ spelled " for a bit. 

The paddock they 
were turned into had 
only a cockatoo fence 
round it, and the 
second night they 
broke out, and when 
the boys found them 
one had evidently 
received a wound 
from a spear in the 
fleshy part of its 
thigh. The weapon 
must have been hurled 
from a long distance 
and had only pene¬ 
trated some three 
inches. 

The boys had 
quickly found tracks 
and begged that we 
should start at once. 

The station black boy 
accompanied us for 
about a mile and then 
bolted back; ap¬ 
parently he did not 
like to be near the 
troopers. From some 
of his remarks we 
judged that he had 
never seen any of the 
force before. 

The ground which 
we went over was 
fairly soft with a 
good crop of bunch 
grass. The prints of 
sheep's feet were 
massed over the whole 
plain, where they had 
e vi d e n 11 y rushed 
madly about, but the 
boys simply followed 
the tracks of the 
white man and his 
pursuers. The tracks 
of the latter showed 
them to be older than 
those of the shepherd, 
for his pursuers had 
delayed to rob his little 
bark shed of all cooking 
manavlins and clothes. 

The trail led towards 
a dark-coloured ridge 
of rocky hills which bordered one side of the plain. 

The shepherd had made for the nearest point of this, 
sometimes running and then walking for a spell, but never 
stopping altogether, trying to reach the rocks and hide 
himself. After gaining this shelter he had crept into a 
cave, but had been dragged out, clubbed and speated, and 
we found his remains some little distance away amongst 
the boulders. Doubtless the poor fellow, who was a new 
chum, thought that he could hide safely, knowing nothing 
of wild blacks, and having only met tame boys, who, in 
really civilised districts, owing to the regular life, have 
partly lost the sense of tracking. 

When we asked our trackers which way the murderers 
had gone, they pointed to a part of the range and said 


“ In there or over it,” or what came to the same thing, viz. 
“ That fellow been yan that fellow way.” 

They showed us on their fingers that about twenty 
bucks were in the mob and that several gins had joined 
them at the place where the shepherd was killed. We 
watered the horses in a rain-pool which was close by in 
the rocks, and then all hands proceeded to bury the body 
by carrying huge slabs of the basaltic rock and covering 
the cleft in which it was lying. Then our old Chief, who 
had often before beguiled the time whilst in camp with a 
recitation or two, called ” Attention !—Boys, I don’t know 
any service, but I’ll speak you a verse from some grand 
words composed by a mate of mine on the death of 
Leichhardt.” 
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The boys stood at attention, holding their horses, gazing 
in a very awed manner at the speaker, and not of course 
understanding a single word. The one verse which the 
old man repeated was the following out of many other 
beautiful ones : 

** What though no reverend man be near, 

No solemn anthem with its breath, 

No holy walls invest his bier 

With all the hallowed pomp of death; 

Yet humble minds shall find the grace, 

Devoutly bowed upon the sod, 

That calls a blessing round the place 
And consecrates the soil to God.” 

The simple ceremony concluded, we dispatched a man 
back to the station for more rations, and meanwhile camped 
at a small waterhole in the vicinity. We were well aware, 
and the boys still more so, that we should find the murderers; 
for one might as well doubt a South American bloodhound 
after a runaway slave in the old day^ as these Native 
Police when once on the trail. 

It was a relief to us all when the messenger returned 
with his pack horse, which bore a load of saTt beef and flour, 
for the troopers were more than one! on the pbint of break-^ 
ing away on the trail, having held their horses in readiness 9 
all the time. What cared they for rations on such an 
occasion ? Turn them lo^se in the buph and they will 
forage for themselves every whit as yma. as the wild man 
of the woods.’ , r . • 

It took us many hours before we hirived at the foot of 
the range, as deep gullies Jiad tobe negotiated. The tracks 
of the myalls pointed the w^Pythis paturally helped us, 
and the horses had long since yamt to keep their footing. 
At the bottom of one precipice/was^a pool 6 f delicious cold 
water where the natives had camped for a/short time, and 
we followed their example. f 

At length we arrived at some high sloping ground and 
very soon found that it was impracticable for horses. 
Rocks of every size and shape were piled in confusion one 
on top.oNthe other, nor was there any sort of way for four- 
footed’beasts across this basaltic upheaval. We hobbled 
out the animals in a bit of lightly-timbered grass and sent 
the boys to reconnoitre. 

In a couple of hours* time two of them returned, stripped 
as usual, and told us that they had left the others to watch 
the blackfellows* camp which was situated beside a lily- 
covered lagoon^well over the range. What a scramble 
that was 1 Yet the boys with their naked feet glided about 
the rocks like lizards, and whilst we were still following 
them they disappeared. 

After some three hours we got into a small lot of timber. 
As for attempting to take up tracks of any sort, it was 
absolutely impossible for us on the long slopes of hard 
polished rock at which we had now arrived. A shower of 
boomerangs came whizzing through the air; but we had got 
back into the timber, and no one was hit. I saw several 
of these weapons smashed into splinters on the rocks, whilst 
others passed over harmlessly and fell behind us, not 


returning to their owners as I have heard it stated at 
home. 

Presently three or four shots rang out from some thick' 
grass, and the boys, despising alike boomerangs and spears^, 
rushed forward. Amongst other incidents I sajy^a black, 
hurl a nullah-nullah ^at Trooper CharH^if otiose quartern. > 
The latter dodged and 6 huglfl. it, aaq^jy^oked the black 
over spinning as he was boltiim This black had the shirt - 
of the murdered shephe^Bjpa round h^jneck ; subse¬ 
quently we found others Seating porfibns . of gar¬ 
ments. Soon these latter were hyingin e very-<£tfection. 
The shock -Of finding that blackfeHWS, like themselves, 
were hunting them, was too much. 

Just before the end^of this fight we saw two blacks 
rushing straight towards us over the boulders ; as neither 
seemed armed we were* rather puzzled, when the fore¬ 
most one suddenly sprang round and threw his shield, 
or “ yelaman,** in the face of the other, who dodged it 
and gripped his msfa. Ttyen I recognised the conqueror 
as one of our boys. - 5 . ^ Tt y 

It was curious to see how these blacks (jould escagg by 
means of the lagoon. No white man w^uld ever3fave 
seen them again. Some, after diving in, came up^nth 
their nostrils under a water lily leaf to breath* I coul£ 
not see this at all, but the boys pointed out the spots? 
Others had dived into the lagoon in another part, and the 
boys said they could hold a conversation^ under water by 
tapping stones. Any two blacks could do this by a sort 
of sub-aquatic code, whilst completely immersed, they 
averred. 

If anyone doubts this yam, it is easily proved, for on 
mentioning the fact at home the matter was ^tested in a 
large London bath. A brother of mine sank himself at 
one end and a friend at the other. They each tapped stones 
at intervals whilst under water, and each number of strokes 
proved correct when detailed by the submerged ones upon 
their rising to the surface. 

But bathing in tropical waters and in England are matters 
far apart in every way. The one means diving for coral, 
sponges, etc., in a soft warm water, and the other is a 
miserably cold business except for the young and hardy. 

It has occurred to me whilst writing the foregoing, why 
not substitute for paper chases, which I enjoyed in my 
youth, tracking the " hare ** by his footprints ? It would 
be a very slow and disappointing business at the start, but 
it would be a sporting thing to do, commencing on soft 
country, and " where there's a will there’s a way.** 

We returned to our barracks on the Don in due course, 
and shortly after I made the acquaintance of the then 
famous Jimmy Morrill, who had lived with the wild blacks 
for seventeen years and been kindly treated by them. The 
haunts of himself and his tribe had been Mount Elliott, 
Cleveland Bay and the country round, the very parts 
we had just returned from visiting. On a good map of 
Northern Queensland will be found the place where he was 
wrecked in 1846 . This was at Cape Bowling Green, 
Lat. 19.20 S, 


(To be continued.) 


Forget It. 


I F you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 

And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
Would cause his proud head in shame to be bowed, 
It's a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 

In a closet, and guarded, and kept from the day, 

In the dark, and whose showing, whose sudden display f 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay. 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 

That will wipe out a smile, or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


THE WINTER WHEELMAN. 

F ROM autumn to Easter is a kind of close time 
with some cyclists, who for that goodly slice of 
the year stow their bicycles away, duly daubed 
with vaseline, and themselves take all their 
outings on foot. But by so doing these fellows miss a 
great deal of enjoyment. No one suggests that cycle 
riding in thick fog, or over mud track roads in pouring rain, 
is to be recommended as a relaxation. In deep snow, and 
practically only then, it is impossible to ride. But during 
each of the winter months there are some days when riding 
can be reasonably indulged in, and on frosty bright days 
truly glorious spins are to be had. 

There are many veteran cyclists who are confirmed 
winter riders ; some, indeed, make it a rule always to have 
a cycle ride, longer or shorter, as the case 
may be, on Christmas morning. Certain cycle 
clubs exist whose special object is the pro¬ 
motion of winter runs, and a tough and hardy 
collection of enthusiasts their members will be 
found to be, as a rule. Winter riding has a 
special charm of its own, and provided the 
cyclist is sensibly clothed, and he takes care never 
to loaf about when dismounted during or after 
his spin, the chances are that by this healthy 
exercise he will actually ward off catching cold. 

A wise precaution, even for a positive speed - 
man, is not to ride very fast during winter 
cycling. Cold air forcibly inhaled is liable to 
affect the throat, and set up a troublesome 
cough. Ride at more moderate speed when out 
for a year-end jaunt, and you will avoid what some 
country people describe as " hacketing," a word that, 
like so many other words of theirs, is most expressive. 

There are riders who suffer from having cold hands or 
cold feet when cycling in wintry weather. Many long 
distance record breakers, perhaps riding all night through, 
take considerable trouble then to keep their wrists warm. 
A small pair of woollen cuffs will effect this, and warm 
wrists mean warm hands. Gloves that fit really tightly 
only tend to cause coldness of the hands if worn for winter 
cycling. If you suffer from cold feet, remember that two 
pairs of stocldngs are warmer than one pair of much thicker 
substance ; a very thin pair worn inside the ordinary 
cycling stockings is a wonderful heat producer, for a layer 
of warm air is retained between the two, and affords 
protection. Just a thin pair of socks even, worn under 
your cycling stockings, will act as an efficient footwarmer. 

A winter rider should take care to keep his cycle clean. 
The dust of the summer roads is easily flicked off the frame¬ 
work and wheels, and the machine may go for weeks 
without being wiped down, and yet not be really neglected. 
But the winter mud is more troublesome material, and the 


best plan is to remove it from the machine after every ride. 
Each time that mud is allowed to dry on, it does something 
to tarnish the machine, and a cycle left more or less un¬ 
cleaned during the dull days of winter will look but a sorry 
object in the bright days of spring. During the winter, 
a slight film of vaseline over the bright parts is useful 
for protecting the plating, only just enough, rubbed on 
with a bit of rag, to make the plating feel smooth and 
greasy. This also aids the removal of stray mud splashes. 
But don’t put it on the enamel, for grease in time dulls, 
softens, and helps to remove enamel. 

A MATTER OF MUD. 

Winter is the period of the all-weather bicycle, and the 
time when even many a saucy-looking speed mount comes 
out all decorated with mudguards, and, as its 
owner will regretfully tell you, thus converted 
into a regular " bus." But good mudguards 
are well worth having, are indeed something of 
a necessity for those who cycle actively during 
the “ off season," and, as is at once palpable 
to any cyclist of several seasons’ experience, 
they are coming more and more into use every 
year. 

For cyclists who ride to town, or, indeed, 
anywhere else, and at the same time wear an 
overcoat, an exceedingly useful device is the 
Overcoat Shield manufactured by the famous 
firm of Messrs. C. W. Bluemei & Bros., and 
to be had of all cycle agents. Made of 
transparent celluloid, with an edging of black 
enamelled leather, the shield is easily put on or taken 
off, is simple in adjustment, and will fit any machine. 
It prevents the coat tails from coming in contact with 
the wheel, and protects them from the mud. The two 
sides of the contrivance are fastened over the ordinary 
mudguard, and the shield is secured to the machine 
by small straps. It weighs only six ounces, and when 
fixed in position looks quite neat. The price of the 
overcoat shield is about three shillings and sixpence, 
and when buying or ordering one do not forget to give 
information as to whether it is for a 26-inch or 28-inch 
wheel. It will be understood that the transparent 
panels of the shield come outside the forks, one on each 
side. 

Cold winds blowing up the sleeves of one’s jacket 
when cycling are far from being conducive to com¬ 
fort. The most effective dodge for keeping them out is 
to slip a rubber band over the cuff of each sleeve. 
Dark - coloured elastic bands are more advisable for 
this purpose; the red ones look rather reminiscent as 
of your having just escaped from some business office or 
other. 
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PENNY MAPS. 

In addition to being a splendid pastime, cycling, as we 
well know, confers many benefits beyond merely providing 
us with amusement. Properly conducted, it brings us 
health and strength, and, if we only keep our eyes wide 
open when on wheeling excursions, it most pleasantly makes 
us aware of the geography and topography of our own 
country. But, mind you, if you are to become adequately 
informed about any district in which your cycling is done, 
you require to have a map, and, as a map user myself, it is 
with gratification that I am going to tell you about some 
capital road maps that are to be had for the surprisingly 
small sum of one penny. 

These maps are published by Messrs. " Geographia ” 
Ltd., of 33 Strand, London, and the first thing any accus¬ 
tomed map buyer is likely to say when introduced to them 
is, “ How can it be done for the money ? ” Each map, 
contained in a cover, measures 22 inches by 17 inches 
in size, printed in colours on good quality paper, with the 
roads prominently tinted, and the railways and railway 
stations clearly shown. The scale of miles is duly given, 
and the entire map divided into five-mile squares. For 
the London district, as one may describe it, there is a map 
of ” Fifty Miles round London,” embracing 
many counties around the Metropolis, and 
another map showing in much greater 
detail " Twenty-five Miles round London.” 

In this map, of course, the roads as shown 
come right to the margin of the map, and 
there all the principal highways are use¬ 
fully, and to cyclists temptingly, labelled 
" To Brighton,” “ To Hastings,” ” To Col¬ 
chester,” “ To Cambridge,” “ To Oxford,” 
and so forth. 

Up to the moment of writing these 
notes, I understand that about a score of 
these remarkable maps have been pre¬ 
pared, including, amongst others, maps of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, Twenty-five 
miles round Manchester, and round Bir¬ 
mingham, and of the environs of Bristol, 

Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. But the 
publishers tell me that in view of the 
appreciation these cheap maps are re¬ 
ceiving from cyclists, they have decided to 
cover the whole area of Great Britain, and 
that they hope to have all the maps ready 
by March 1914. The only comment I 
can add upon this piece of information is to say that 
the purchasers of every one of these will be getting the 
very utmost value for their modest outlay. 

CHRISTMAS CYCLE GAMPS. 

How about cycle camping at Christmas ? To some 
the notion may seem rather startling, but there are certain 
hardy wheelmen who, if possible, always spend Yuletide 
under canvas. The first official Christmas camp for cyclists 
was, I believe, one held by the Association of Cyclist 
Campers some seven winters ago. That camp was pitched 
in a field at Ballinger, near the picturesque Buckinghamshire 
village of Great Missenden, and was open for a week. It 
proved such an enjoyable affair that since then, weather 
permitting, a goodly number of similar Yuletide campings 
out have been arranged. 

In that historic instance, a roomy general tent was sent 
down in advance, and a big coke brazier hired, covered with 
copper gauze, which when red hot would effectively radiate 
the heat. All the other things required were brought by 
the cyclists themselves, each with his tent and complete 
outfit, not forgetting an eiderdown covering with valance 
to tuck under one's body when sleeping at night. At some 
cyclists' Christmas camps the turkey has been cooked in 
the middle of a ring of cyclists’ portable stoves, though I 
cannot remember whether that was done at the first camp. 
Anyway, it is a notable method of spending the famous 
twenty-fifth, and an experience likely to be pleasurably 
talked about for a good many Christmases after. 


FOR AN EASY RIDE. 

Of the numberless devices that are on the market for 
lessening vibration whilst cycle riding, one of the best 
known is the N.A.B. Spring Seat Pillar, made by the 
Reliance Works Co., Ltd., of Southampton. Hundreds, 
probably thousands, of “ vibration absorbers ” have from 
time to time been invented, with the delightful intention 
of intercepting the road shocks and jars that are com¬ 
municated to us even in spite of our pneumatic tyres. 
The vast majority of these appliances, unfortunately, 
fail to fulfil the early and too confident promises of their 
inventors, and, well, they simply fizzle out. The N.A.B., 
however, has stood the test of usage, and if you are a 
cyclist who likes an easy seat that " gives ” to all extra 
shocks, this is the one you should try. 

Its quite simple construction will be understood from 
a mere glance at the cut, and some of the advantages 
claimed for it are, more speed and less fatigue, absence of 
saddle soreness, vertical motion only, a novice can fit it 
to any machine in two minutes, and a saving of cost by 
prolonging the life of the tyre. It has only one spring, and 
that one made to suit your exact weight. The plunger 
works on ball bearings, and springs can be exchanged, so 
that if, putting on bulk, a fellow's weight 
materially increases, he can obtain a 
stronger spring for his seat pillar, and that 
at a cost of one shilling. 

The cycle and cycle accessory trade is 
quite famous for the publication of com¬ 
prehensive price lists, and one of 152 large 
pages is to hand from Mr. H. Fitzpatrick 
of Burnley. It bears the title •* Every¬ 
thing for the Cyclist,” and I refer to it 
here because every reader of these notes 
can have a copy of it by applying as 
above. 

BIGHT TIMBS N.C.U. CHAMPION. 

The other day I had a most interesting 
chat with Major C. E. Liles, who was one 
of the best known '* old time ” cyclists, 
a rider, that is to say. who years ago 
bestrode the “ high ” or “ ordinary '* 
bicycle, as it became known when the 
“ safety ” bicycle of to-day was invented. 
Major Liles, who was for a dozen years or 
more one of the most prominent leaders 
of the military cycling movement in this 
country, is a very remarkable athlete, as a glance at some 
of his achievements will prove. 

As far back as the year 1880, Major Liles won the One 
Mile National Cyclists' Union Championship. That was 
thirty-three years ago. Later he won seven more N.C.U. 
championships, on bicycle and tricycle, at distances of 
from one to twenty-five miles. Some years back he took 
to rowing as a sport, while still, as to-day, keeping up 
active cycling on the road. At once he began to win prizes, 
of which he now possesses in all a collection numbering 
four hundred and fifty, a round dozen of them having 
been won on the river this present year. So you see that 
after quite a considerable lapse of time, Major Liles is still 
physically exceedingly fit. 

“ What is the secret of it ? ” I asked him, and his reply 
was : 

” Why, cycling keeps you young.” 

He told me that he is to-day as fond of cycling as ever he 
was, that when training for rowing he often cycles from his 
house in the West End of London to Kingston-on-Thames 
two or three evenings a week, and that his cycling total 
for twelve months is usually more than 3,000 miles. Besides 
cycling and rowing, Major Liles goes in for swimming and 
boxing. He is a member of the Advisory Committee for 
the Olympic Games. He is a great believer in the value 
of cycling from a health-giving point of view, and his 
advice, in five words, to every would-be successful athlete 
is : “Be abstemious in all things.” 

Coming from such an authority, that excellent motto is 
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worth remembering and acting upon. For, besides his 
athletic activities, Major Liles is an exceedingly busy man 
of affairs, and figures prominently in municipal work. 

"SUSTAINBRS.” 

Do you ever when out cycling take with you a ” sus¬ 
tained * of any kind—something, I mean, to consume between 
meals, and so " keep you going ” ? Many cyclists adopt the 
practice, the favourite form of sustainer being undoubtedly 
chocolate. Some cyclists prefer to carry a packet of raisins 
in their pocket, to eat going along, though, for myself, I 
have found that even the finest muscatels to be procured 
from the grocer's tend to make me intolerably thirsty 
when eaten during a ride. I know one young fellow who 
pins his faith to bread-and-butter-moist-sugar sandwiches 
to invigorate him whilst distance riding, the sandwiches 
being conveniently cut up into narrow fingers. Similar 
sandwiches were certainly taken by M. A. Holbein, the 
famous cyclist and swimmer, during some of his plucky 
cross-Channel attempts. 

Now there comes along a new idea of the kind, in the 
shape of Horlicks’ Malted Milk Lunch Tablets, specially 
put up for the use of cyclists. The tablets contain all the 
nutriment of full cream milk and choice malted grain in a 
convenient form. They are sold in shilling glass flasks, 
but for half a crown a special case of light-brown leather is 
supplied, containing a filled flask of the tablets, and this 
is intended for attaching to the top bar of the cycle frame 
in a suitable position, so that the flask may be removed for 
use at any moment without dismounting. The case itself 
measures about 5 inches by 3J inches, and has quite a 
pleasing effect to the eye when on the machine. With 
the case and flask is given a new and accurate Road 


Map of England and Wales, size 3 feet by 2} feet, and 
folding up into a flat leatherette cover. The map shows 
** first class roads,” '* second class roads,” ” other roads,” 
the steamship routes all around the coast, and the distances 
between towns. 

“MUCH CRY FOR WOOL.” 

Just a word as to your cycling suit as worn in the winter. 
Needless to say, it should be of wool all through. Some 
tailors, not used to turning out clothes for cyclists, supply 
a woollen suit faithfully enough, but for all the inside and, 
some of them, unseen, 4< fitments,” such as pockets, bands, 
stiffening and other adjuncts, they put in other material 
than wool, sometimes different varieties of linen or similar 
stuff. Now that is positively dangerous when a spell of 
active riding has well warmed up the wearer, and it is 
especially provocative of cold-catching during those enjoy¬ 
able moments when, after a stiff struggle up some rise of 
the road, we proceed to revel in a free wheel down the other 
side. The cold air rushes into one’s clothing, which has 
been rendered moist by the heat of the body, and it is the 
non-wool material around one that then sets up a chill. 
The advice is really almost as old as our sport itself, but it 
is as true as ever : All Wool for cyclists. 

Waistcoats, and other garments, partly or wholly lined 
with thin, soft leather are sometimes offered for cyclists' 
winter wear. You should decline them with thanks, you 
will not be grateful afterwards if you do accept them. 
Motorists adopt some such, but then they, the motorists, 
are sitting still. The cyclist, who is always more or less 
vigorously expending muscular energy, wants porous 
clothing. His cry should be Wool, Wool, Wool, and his 
intention to see that he gets it. 


From our Letter Bag. 


* Chris (Ealing).—If you have a metal oil-bath gear case, you 
should empty it during the winter months, so as to have all 
clean and sweet running ready for the new season. Turn 
the machine upside down, with the side of the gear case 
open, and allow all the old oil to drain out. Then put in a 
tablespoonful of fresh oil. 

D. E. K. (West Norwood).—Tyre tapes, to prevent nipping and 
other injury, are made in special sizes for 26-inch and 28- 
inch rims. They absorb any oil that may run down the 
spokes, thus preventing damage to the inner tube, and, by 
filling up the free space between the wires of the cover, 
the tape prevents the tube from blowing down between 
and becoming nipped. 

All Black (Burslem).—Cycling club badges were first made 
about the year 1877, for bicycle clubs in the Midlands. 
Pierced out monogram badges were the earliest specimens ; 


then came large shield badges; now small enamelled badges 
are the favourites amongst such devices. 

W. P. E. (Carlisle).—Oil your Three Speed Gear about every 100 
miles by means of the lubricator on the left face of the 
hub, and using no more than a few drops of good cycle 
oil. Don’t ” flood ” it. 

H. P. (Highgate).—For “touching up” the framework of your 
cycle with enamel, no complicated process is necessary. 
Wash off any mud and dirt, allow the tubing to dry, apply 
the enamel as evenly as possible, and do not touch it till 
next day. 

Eric E. (Rugby).—Proper' handlebar adjustment is such as 
^enables the handles to be comfortably reached without 
quite straightening the arms. Usually the lug of the handle¬ 
bar should be about an inch higher than the saddle peak. 


Special Autographed Cricket Bat Competition: 

Result. 

(See last volume, page 327.) 


Many hundreds of postcards were received in this Competition, which proved 
t<- be one of the most popular of recent years. As a result of the voting the selected 
10 cricketers resolved themselves into the following order:— 


Rhodes, 580 (votes); Hobbs, 
S78 ; Woolley, 534 ; Warner, 505 ; 
Fry, 505 ; Barnes, 493; Foster, 
487; Strudwick,428 ; Jessop, 426; 


Hcarne, 426; Mead, 413; 
Hitch, 359 ; Blythe, 342 : Smith, 
3x2; Tyldesley, 288; G. Gunn, 
283. 


No competitor succeeded in giving a complete list of the above, but p competitors 
earh gave 15 names out of the 16. Among the 9, one alone named the first eleven 
correctly, with the substitution of Quaife for Smith in the “reserves.” As no 
oth. r gave the first eleven names without a mistake the prize Bat has been 
•w -trdod to the sender of this postcard 


W. Westmoreland, 

** Rutherglen,” 

Wilton Road, 

Bemerton, near Salisbury. 


The other 8 competitors—some of whom succeeded in naming ten out of the first 
eleven, as above—have been awarded Consolation Prizes. Their names are:— 
William M. Hislop, “ Fairlie,” Park Lane, Wallington, Surrey; Harry Wallis, 
14 Paget Road, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N.; G. H. Hirst, 19 Thornhill 
Road, Rastrick, Brighouse, Yorks.; William C. Cooper, Foxes Bridge, Cinderfard, 
Glos.; A. E. Bates, 6 Wontner Road, Balham, S.W.; E. Hutchinson, 80 Pelham 
Road, Wood Green, N.; A. Middleton, ” Claremont,” Nelson St., Carlisle ; M. B. 
Foster, Ivy House, Emsworth, Hants. 

Forty-one postcards containing 2 mistakes in the list were received, and to the 
seeders of these “ B.O.P.” Certificates have been awarded.—Reg. A. Sutcliffe, M. A. 
Rich, H. E. A. Jones, A. A. Grounds, S. Tice, T. C. Warriner, F. N. Corben, H. 
Banbury, Charles Higson, H. Baxter, Leonard Pye, F. Lynas, James Hannah, 
G. E. Van Praagh, E. W. Foster. W. N. Sutcliflc, Percy Bond, W. H. McNair, W. 
Seed, B. Chadwell, James Goodier, James Robertson, C. Metcalf, L. Sutton, J. W. 
Marshall, Eric H. Wbittingham, Arthur E. Holley, R. G. Farrell, R. J. Croucher, 
C. G. Chaytor, E. V. Benncy, D. Weston, Edward W. Wallis, E. Liddiatt, Jun., 
C. T. L. Hurley, J. R. Halpin, R. Page, lL J. Pinnell, Robert Milne, Jun., S. E. 
Isaacs, H. F. Chandler. 
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The Young Footballer in the Making. 


How to get “Gapped” for your School and Country. 

A Series of Articles on the Association game specially written for the 44 Boy’s 
Own Paper” by STEVE BLOOMER, the Famous International Player. 


III. 

THB WAY TO 
TRAIN. 

I HAVE often 
read articles 
on how to 
train, which 
were doubtless 
written with the 
idea of benefiting 
the young player, 
but I have in¬ 
variably found 
that the instruc¬ 
tion contained 
therein would be 
all right if ap¬ 
plied to a strong 
muscular man, 
and positively 
ridiculous to fol¬ 
low in the case of 
a youth. It 
stands to reason 
that the strong 
man, who has 
made football his 
profession, and 
has been keeping 
his body in the 

How the novice feels when he first "heads ’ 1 best condition for 
the ball ! some years, is 

better able to 

train hard than the young fellow whose occupation 
does not call for physical fitness in the strictest sense. 
Yet the same training which is gone through by the 
professional is put up as an example to the clerk, the shop 
assistant, and the schoolboy, with the inevitable result 
that it is found to be much too hard, becomes irksome, 
damages the health, and is eventually left off altogether. 

There is no need to train as if your life depends upon 
the early reduction of your weight; in fact, the one aim 
a youth should have is an improvement in the nerves, 
wind, and muscles. He doesn't want to take off any weight 
unless he is clogged with fat; and, as for the idea 
of starving himself, there is not the slightest reason for 
him to make any change in his diet, unless, of course, he 
has been in the habit of over-feeding, or drinking 
intoxicants. Mind you, I am not saying that knocking 
off food for a bit is not good for one, because I know it is 
one of the best things in the world, but I do maintain 
that a youth who wants to put on muscle wants plenty 
of food and exercise combined. But not only must the 
exercise be very regular, the meals must be regular as well. 
Pure water is by far the healthiest of all drinks. 

I have heard many young players express the opinion 
that, if a fellow plays cricket all the summer, he does not 
require any training for football. No, neither would he, 
were he to be playing cricket, or lawn tennis, every day 
in the week ; but, you see, most of our young people can 
only spare their Saturday afternoons for recreation, and 
even then the games are of such a nature that very little 
exercise is got out of them. You, one and all, need 
moderate training, and the idea that you are quite 



fit just because you have played cricket for an hour every 
evening and two hours on a Saturday afternoon is altogether 
wrong. 

However, all the exercise in the world will not have 
the beneficial effect that it should unless your heart and 
lungs are right. Neither will the muscles, nerves, wind, 
and sight be improved if some of your little vices are 
continued. For instance, I know of no worse habit, which 
is really doing incalculable harm to would-be footballers, 
than that of cigarette smoking, a vice which injures and 
stops the growth of all football’s attributes. Now I am 
well aware that some of you senior readers occasionally 
smoke cigarettes. I have seen some of you indulging, 
and looking as if you thoroughly enjoyed it; a result, 
probably, of endeavouring to appear manly. 

Before you can start your training properly, and before 
you can make any serious effort to become a first-class 
player, you must knock off cigarettes, or any other form 
of smoking, and I can promise you that not only will you 
benefit in appearance and in nerve, but you will experience 
a really delightful feeling of freshness and buoyancy 
which will add years to your life. I have had this feeling 
explained to me by those who threw off the habit and who 
at one time thought it would be a sacrifice. They say 
now that the old tired and stale feeling which often made 
them 44 seedy ” is something of the past. 

Some of you will perhaps say that this article was 
supposed to be one dealing with the right way to train, 
and will wonder why I don’t get on with it. My dear 
boys, this is the right way to train, and I maintain that, 
in looking after the food department properly, knocking 
off intoxicants and smoke, and being particularly careful 
about getting to bed at a respectable hour, you are doing 
more to keep fit than you would with all the exercises in 
the world. 

I have noticed during the past few years a steady growth 
of places where cheap evening entertainment can be 
obtained, and quite one quarter of the audience at these 
performances consists of youths who would be better at 
home. I refer, of course, to picture palaces and other places 
that have sprung up in nearly every town. Not that an 
occasional evening spent in this form of amusement is 
harmful; but the young fellow who makes it a habit to 
attend these places two or three times a week, and loses 
his 44 beauty sleep ** by so doing, is pretty certain never to 
attain a high position in the world of athletics. 

Now let us suppose that we have conquered all the petty 
vices which appeal to most young people, and that we are 
going to take up some form of exercise in order to harden 
the muscles and improve our bodies generally. First of 
all, I would suggest the frequent use of the skipping-rope, 
as it is not only of wonderful benefit but is quite easy to 
indulge in, seeing that rope is cheap and can be used in 
the back garden. Then I think the next best thing to 
improve the muscles is the dumb-bell. There is no need 
to get a pair of heavy ones ; indeed, those weighing about 
two pounds each will be quite good enough, but they must 
be used night and morning, care being taken to swing them 
about with all the muscles well set. At first, two or three 
minutes at a time will do, but inside of a fortnight you 
will be able to keep it up for a quarter of an hour, and this 
period of swinging immediately on getting out of bed and 
again before retiring will soon work wonders. 

We, in first-class football, constantly use the punching 
ball and the Sandow exerciser, chiefly for the muscles in 
the back. These are, of course, splendid for everybody. 
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but you fellows don’t want to overdo it. As you get older 
you can get a punching ball and an exerciser, but until 
you are eighteen or nineteen I would advise you to stick 
to dumb-bells, skipping-rope, some good long walks, and 
regular baths, with rough and hard rubs down afterwards. 

By the way, I have known people to indulge in skipping 
whilst wearing their ordinary boots, but the exercise is 
for the legs and the wind, and if it is indulged in with any 
boots or shoes but those of the very lightest kind, the 
feet will become tired before a proper amount of exercise 
has been given to the legs. 

A rattling good idea is to take a fairly long run every 
evening ; care being taken to use the feet and legs properly. 
I would advise you to keep well on the toes and on no account 
to run flat-footed, or with heels touching the ground ; and 
then, when you get back home, get a rough towel and have 
a good rub down. This will make the skin glow, and you 
will feel a different being after a little while, but don’t 
overdo it, and if you feel “ done for ” make your run a 
little less. Immediately you make hard work of an exercise 
you can rest assured it is not doing you any good, and it 
is then time to moderate it. 

I think the skipping exercise might be indulged in before 
going out for the run, at the completion of which you will 


welcome a light supper and bed, but those of my readers 
who possess home exercisers and punching balls should 
have a few minutes with each in order to improve the 
muscles of the back and chest. Now I think we have done 
rather well, and in a few short weeks some of you will 
bear the glow of healthy youth on your faces to such an 
extent that your friends will scarcely recognise you. 

Again I remind you of the drinking and smoking curses, 
and the great necessity to have a good hard rub down 
with a rough towel after your exercises. Another thing 
which will be of great help to you in keeping fit is the 
morning bath, but I am aware of the fact that in some houses 
these are not always fixtures. Never mind, do your best 
to embrace every opportunity of getting into the water, 
and, if it is absolutely impossible, have a thorough sponge 
down and good towelling afterwards. 

These remarks and suggestions are not only for the young 
footballer. I am convinced that if they were taken to 
heart and followed by the youngster who is not even 
ambitious to become a footballer, he will become a healthy 
man, and will be able to fight the better against all kinds 
of illness. On the other hand, unless my advice regarding 
training is followed, the youngster stands a poor chance 
of ever becoming a first-class player. 



[Photo by Albert Wilkes. 

FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS: THE SUNDERLAND FOOTBALL TBAM. 


Winners or the First Division English League, 1912 - 13 . 


Inset— Cuggy. Ness. Richardson. 

Back Row—Milton. Cringan. Thomson (capt ). Butler. Gladwin. Low. 

Front Row— Mordue. Buchan. Hall. Holley. Martin. 
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IV. 

IN THE FRONT RANK. 

A S I have said before, I don’t think there is a boy in 
this good old country of ours who does not im¬ 
agine that he is a bora forward, and that he is 
only put in the half-back line, or made a real 
defender, because another boy, who is more of a favourite, 
wants to be with the attack. When I write or speak 
of forward play I am, as it were, on my native heath, 
and if only because of this fact you will expect me 
to be able to give you some tips that ought to 
make a vast difference in your play. If a boy takes the 
advice of a seasoned player he must improve ; and I don’t 
mind admitting that I should never have gained 
International honours but for the kind tuition of John 
Goodall, who, as soon as I first threw in my lot with Derby 
County, did his utmost to make me a great player. 

The old style of first-class game was extremely attractive, 
and what it lacked in science and deliberation it made up 
in dash and brilliance. Goal-scoring was the ambition 
of every forward, and no matter what the obstacles were— 
in the shape of a half-back, back, or goal-keeper, whether 
a man of eight or eighteen stone stood in the way—the 
dashing forward endeavoured to run through all opposition, 
and only passed when absolutely necessary. Now, while 
this game was exceedingly attractive, it was bound to give 
way, more or less, to the present-day style, which consists 
of carefully-made passes and a studied trickiness; these 
have the effect of wearing down the defence by scientific 
methods rather than by speed. 

It was, I think, the sight of those dashing forwards, 
before I was in my teens, which fired me with the ambition 
to become a professional player, and, although I had a 
great deal of enthusiasm kicked out of me by the somewhat 
rough methods, the brilliance of the old-time forward made 
me long to take my place in the very best company and play 
for England. 

I am quite convinced that, speaking generally, the slower 
methods used in the present day football are superior to 
the more dashing tactics of a few years ago in one sense. In 
those old days teams won matches by their weight and pace, 
but now the side which comes out on top as a rule deserves 
victory by their superiority in passing, manipulation of 
the ball, and scientific methods. Mind you, we do not 
want slow football. I maintain that our forwards, especially 
the outside men, cannot hope to be successful without 
pace; but the extra-fast forward is undoubtedly dis¬ 
appearing, because he is not encouraged in his enterprising 
methods. 

When I look back to those old days I remember that 
the one idea was to get to the goal as quickly and with as 
little deviation as possible. When a pass was made it 
was made in a forward direction, and so there was very 
little time given for the defence to drop back, but this 
fast style of forward play was always more prevalent in 
the South, a fact probably due to the harder grounds 
lending themselves to such methods. 

There are plenty of people who say I have a style of my 
own, which, somehow, reminds them of the past; and I 
think I can well understand what they mean. I do not 
by any means play the old-fashioned " run through ” 
game, but yet that early training had a great effect upon my 
subsequent play, for, while I soon became a convert to the 
passing game, I always had an ever-open eye ready to see 
the chance of going through on my own and the opportunity 
of shooting at the right moment. 

However, I will confess that I, for one, am sorry the 
individualist has become more or less extinct. The efforts 
of each man in the side to-day are, as it were, dovetailed 
into those of the others, in consequence of which actual 
fast play has become sacrificed in the interests of 
combination ; and I am not sure in my own mind that the 
change has been altogether for the better. 

It is not my intention to deal so much with football 
of the past as with the proper manner in which the game 


should be played, without posing as a master. Even to-day, 
in spite of the great patronage given to our clubs and the 
facilities which wealth gives to some clubs for securing the 
best available talent, one frequently sees exhibitions that 
do not quite fit in with one’s theories of ideal football. 
I scarcely feel competent to teach a man how to play the 
u ideal ” game, but there is no reason why I should not 
put before the reader a few points which, in my opinion, 
should be remembered by players in all positions. 

Let me say at once that I do not hold with the individual 
who has a sort of wandering commission all over the field, 
and cannot be relied upon to be in his place at the right 
moment. When a forward has the ball at his toes, and is 
suddenly brought face to face with an opposition which 
is practically impregnable, he doesn’t want to waste a 
fraction of a second in looking for the man to whom, he 
wishes to pass the leather. A twentieth part of a second 
wasted will sometimes bring failure to score, which properly 
used would mean certain success. 

It should be the duty of every forward when he finds 
himself in a position to run through on his own and score, to 
do so without hesitation. I wouldn’t for a moment suggest 
a revival of all the old individual methods, because I am 
certain that the passing game is the only one that is perfect, 
but the quick dash that takes everybody by surprise is 
a great asset, and is far more likely to bring about success 
than finessing near goal. 

The aim of open play is to score goals, and the team 
which scores goals is the one which wins its matches. 
Hence, the secret of forward success is the secret of scoring. 
Five men are placed in the line, and the mission is to get 
the ball into the magic area. The one great secret of 
forward success is combination, and without it no forward 
line can hope to succeed consistently. 

It is quite true that every goal is not scored by means 
of this combination ; some are scored by means of brilliant 
individual effort by one of the forwards, who, without the 
help of his comrades, dashes right through the defence 
and safely plants the ball out of the reach of the goal¬ 
keeper. Such points are, however, the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The ideal forward line in these days of strenuous football 
is the one which combines dash and cleverness, and this 
is the aim which club directors keep in mind when they 
are building up their front line. The experience of many 
of our first-class clubs has proved that this is by no means 
an easy matter. 

To get a line which is all dash, or one which is all skill 
and no dash, provides little difficulty whatever; it is the 
combination of the two which is required. For years 
Newcastle had a front line which was an exceedingly clever 
one, but for years they looked in vain for some player 
who was dashing and would not be clever. They found 
just the man they wanted in Albert Shepherd, a centre- 
forward who would score goals and generally avail himself 
of the cleverness of his colleagues ; but, unhappily, he has 
been more or less lost to the game owing to an injury. 

There are two quite distinct types of forward play— 
the close-passing and the long-passing game—and I do 
not give my vote to either as the better of the two, simply 
because I am convinced that the successful forward line 
is one which varies its game. If the forwards play exactly 
the same all through a game the task of the defence is a 
comparatively easy one. They know exactly what their 
opponents will do, with the result that they themselves 
know just what to do to prevent their opponents carrying 
out their intentions. But if the forwards vary their 
methods, first swinging the ball about and then suddenly 
dropping into the close game, the defenders are kept 
continually on tenterhooks. 

Happy is the side which possesses outside wing men 
who can provide opportunities, and inside men who can 
turn those opportunities to account. It is very rarely 
that one sees two goals .scored in the same way in the 
course of a game. Some goals, as I say, are the results 
of a splendid individual effort; others come at the end 
of a fine piece of combination in which all the members of 
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the forward line have taken part; while occasionally 
there come gift goals—the back or the goal-keeper blunders, 
and the lucky forward who happens to be on the spot has 
merely to kick the ball to see it go sailing into the net. 
Again, some goals are the result of long shots, others of 
short ones ; some are scored by the head, more by the 
feet, and a few by the chest or any other part of the body 
which happens to be convenient when the ball comes to 
the forward in a certain way. The forward himself 
never knows when a chance to score will come to 
him, hence he has ever to be on the look-out for an 
opportunity. 

In football it is true that the man who hesitates is lost. 
The players who have been most successful as forwards 
ever since the beginning of football are the men who have 


been able to see an opportunity when it presented itself, 
and to snatch it up without any hesitation whatever. Many 
of our great goal-getters are no cleverer than other players 
who are not nearly so successful. They have simply 
realised that a first-time shot is the one which is most 
likely to take the goal-keeper by surprise. They know 
the value of watching for opportunities, and of not frittering 
them away by hesitation when they arise. 

However, in remembering that the opportunist is a 
valuable asset to a side, it is as well to be on your guard 
against committing the mistake of selfishness. 1 will 
deal with this point later on, because just now I want to 
encourage you to do something, in case you may become 
over-anxious and commit the fault of unselfishness, which 
is, perhaps, worse. 


(To be continued.) 



DECEMBER. 

By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 


The “ B.O.P.” 
Gardener. 


N OW, boys, I would like to have a little chat with you 
about your gardens during the month of December. 
Of course, you will know that this is a very important 
month—I almost said the most important month, but 
it is hardly this. At any rate, it is certain that if the work of 
the month is neglected, there will be but little good done next 
season. 

I know you are all eagerly counting the days to the Christmas 
vacation, and some of you may have visions of ferreting rabbits, 
and shooting them, or a splendid day rat-hunting. Then, there 
will be skating, snowballing matches, to say nothing of parties, 
etc., in the evenings. 

Well, get as much enjoyment as you can, I shall not blame 
you ; but, before these good things come on, I want you to come 
with me into the garden, and I will try to tell you all the 
little things which I would do, if I were you. Of course, you 
know I want you to have a very pretty garden next year, and 
I am quite sure if you don’t start now , someone else will have 
a better one than you. 

Well, then, I told you all about digging and trenching last 
month, and I do hope you have got on well with this work, for 
you know that the frosts, snows, and all the wintry weather 
combined, have a very enriching effect upon the soil. You will 
quite understand also, that if the ground is left just as it is, 
quite flat and trodden down, the weather cannot get into it so 
freely as when it is thrown up into rough lumps. This is what 
you want to do. Get it as open as you possibly can, and stir 
it deeply so that the frosts get right down, and it becomes too 
cold for the many garden pests to live near the surface. 

This is perhaps the chief work of all during the month, but 
there are other little things which ought to be done, and these 
are no * suc ^ hard work as digging, so that you 
APPLE G can t ^ iem w hen you get tired of the harder work. 
TREES We °* ten have some fine, mild days in December, 

^ and it is on such days that we find the work of 

pruning most comfortable to do. In cold, frosty weather, prun¬ 
ing is quite disagreeable. Indeed, I have done it when I could 
hardly tell whether my hands and toes were belonging to me or 
not. That was when I had to do it, ow f ing to the commands 
of a crusty old gardener, but I am not going to ask you to do 


the same. You choose a mild day. You will do the work all 
the better, and will be able to take some interest in it. 

Let us suppose that you have a dwarf apple tree in your 
garden—one of those which have to be pruned every year, in 
order to keep them dwarf, you know—you will want a sharp knife, 
or a keen pair of secateurs, and some steps, with which to reach 
the top of the tree. The knife makes the cleanest cut but it is 
rather slow work, so that the secateurs are most generally used. 

First, have a good look round your tree, and note its shape. 
If it is an ugly shape, with branches protruding where they should 
what Aisin not so » *kis is the time when you can cut such 
WHBRB TO **ard back, so as to bring all the branches fairly 
GUT even. If the tree has been kept nicely pruned, 

and it is even in shape, all you will have to do will 
be to cut back the growths which have been made during this 
last summer. These are the thin, straight pieces, about a foot, 
or two feet in length, at the ends of the older branches, and these 
should be cut back nearly to the older wood. Leave about four 
eyes, or buds, on each growth, and always cut close by one of 
the buds, just above it, not below. 

The one growth right on the top of the tree, which w’e call the 
leader, and the few growths around it, should not be cut quite 
so hard back, that is, seven or eight buds should be left. Now, 
do not cut some growths back to one bud, and on others leave 
six or seven, simply to get an even appearance all round the 
tree. This is bad pruning. So long as you have the tree fairly 
even in general appearance, that is all you should aim at, and 
you will get more fruit than if you clipped round the tree the 
same as you would clip a Box bush. 

The large trees in the orchard are what we call standard 
trees, and these do not require pruning in the same 
way as the dwarfs. All that these trees need is 
TREES INI the dead wood cutting out, and some of the 
THE branches removing, where they cross each other, 

ORCHARD anc * w ^ ere they are very much crowded. 

Do not think, however, that, because there is 
not so much to do at them that the work is not important. 
It is just as important as pruning the dwarf trees, and unless 
you do it, you will not get the best results from the trees. For 
cutting out the old branches,and the thicker branches where thev 
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are crowded, you will need a small saw, not an axe, and after will 
you have sawn through the branch, it is better to smooth the The 
cut with the knife, so that rain does not settle on the rough whn 
surface, enter the branch, and thus set up decay. you 

Whilst we are talking about pruning, there is also another whi< 
branch of pruning which I should like to tell you about. This Wei 
is root-pruning. You may be surprised to hear that the pruning this 
of the roots is sometimes as important as pruning the branches. Y 
For instance, if you have a young fruit tree in your garden, and and 
it has been making vigorous growth, without bearing any fruit, thui 
you will know that the roots need checking, in order to encourage spa< 
the formation of fruit buds instead of wood buds. the 

In the first place, note how far the branches spread out, and thic 
remember that you ought not to go much nearer the bole of the Y 
tree than these branches spread out. You can you 
SET about &° a nearer » but not much, and you never lea\ 

thr work should go nearer than eighteen inches or two feet leng 
to the bole, that is, the stem of the tree. you 

When you have noted this, start digging out a trench Y 
round one half of the tree. This trench should be about It is 
two feet wide, so that you will have plenty of room to for 
work. As you dig downwards you will come across roots, and T 
the strongest of these you can cut right out of the trench, but but 
the small ones, which we call fibrous roots, you should carefully 
preserve, tying them in small bunches and bending them back wo ' 
over the side of the trench, nearest the tree. Open out the BRI 
trench right down for about three feet, and then work your to t 
way underneath, to the centre of the tree. Here you will inch 
probably find a strong root, pointing straight down, and this the 
is the one which has been causing most of the trouble, so take roui 
good care to cut it in two. T 

When you have accomplished this, you may start and fill in thic 
the trench again. As you replace the soil little by little, making con 
it quite firm by treading, lay the roots, which you have saved, ridg 
on the soil, as their proper level is reached, and cover them this 
with the best soil. Work your way up until the trench is filled, I; 
and then give a covering with manure, in order to keep the roots the 
moist and rather warmer. Only do one side of the tree this one: 
year, leaving the other side until next year. To go all round a wir< 
tree in one year gives too great a check. and 

Many of our roses are rather tender, especially the tea roses, six 
and it is well to give them some little protection through the T 
winter months, in order to avoid loss. I don't whi< 
SJrvrurS* mean that you should wrap them up entirely, you 
vniiD CT as t ^ s wou ld be equally harmful to the frost, of t 

ROSES if n0t m ° re S °* the 

In the case of dwarf roses, draw up the soil fingi 

around the base of the plant, for it is here that the point of Y 
union between the stock and the rose is situated, and it is here and 
also that they are most easily damaged. I also like to give a is a 
slight covering of manure, but do not put much on. Then, in crop 
order to protect the growths, stick in some pine or spruce and 
branches between the plants. You will have noticed that thes 
the frosts do not affect the ground very much beneath the you 
trees. Well, the branches of the trees considerably check kna 
the cold waves, and it is the same with the branches between You 
the rose bushes. The bushes get all the light and yet are you 
protected from the cold somewhat, and thus we get an ideal shal 
protection. shed 

Standard roses are not quite so easily managed. It would ther 
take very large branches to protect 

them, and these branches would be , / f / / / / 

swayed about by the wind, and pro- / / // 

bably do harm to the roses. Instead, / 

therefore, of the branches, we twine / / 

some old hay, or bracken fronds, / 

around them. Do not smother the / / / / /l' 

whole of the growths with this cover- / / , / / / \ J^k 

ing, but twine it in between the / / / / ' / /I wM 

branches around where the stocks * / / / / 1/ 

have been budded, or grafted. This III / / / 

is all that is needed, and if you tie '/ / / / / / ' B| 

it with string, so that the wind does / / / / / 

not blow it away, your roses will J / / / / / 

come through the winter quite well. / / ' j / / / / 

Prick up the soil in the beds with j / / / / • ^^k 

a fork, and give a light covering with • / // '/ ' / 

manure, but do not place this on / ' / 

thickly, or air and some sunlight will / 

not reach the roots. ' J 

If you have a day’s holiday, or half (rf /!//ft(fl\ / 

a day, before the Christmas vacation (///(/// i ' 1 \ 

i briar (or, It will do during the '///( /(|(| I 
uimrr AR holidays themselves) | III 11 , J 

huni. take a jaunt out into the jk 

country, and down the country lanes. 

You will find something there which Enthusiastic! 
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will come in very useful in your garden next June and July. 
These are the briars. You will know them as the bushes on 
which the wild roses grow. There is one kind, however, which 
you should avoid, and that is the sweet briar. You all know 
which it is, not only from its sweet scent, but by its sweet taste. 
Well, this one is not so good for roses, and you should pass 
this by, and get the common dog rose. 

You will find the briars rearing their heads above the hedge, 
and when you find a nice straight stock, about as thick as your 
thumb, trace it right back to the roots, and grub it up with tho 
spade which you have brought with you. Preserve a few of 
the roots, but, as a rule, there are only two or three straight 
thick roots, and these can be cut very short. 

You can cut the straight stem to any length you like. If 
you would like your rose bushes to be a yard high, then you must 
leave the briars a yard in length, and so on. Cut them to any 
length you require and take them home, and plant them in 
your garden, just the same as you would plant an ordinary rose. 

You know, of course, why I want you to get these briars ? 
It is because they will then be ready when the time comes round 
for budding your favourite roses, and so increasing their number. 

There are a few other things which I must tell you about, 
but I shall have to be very brief, as my space is nearly filled. 

You will have noticed how very untidy a fruit 
WORK IN tree, or an y other kind of tree, is when it is not 
BRIEF. properly nailed up to the wall. I want you to see 

to this work. Use strips of cloth, half an inch broad and three 
inches long. Place these round the branches, and nail them to 
the wall, with proper wall nails, never making the cloth tight 
round the branch. 

Then I want you to pare off some turf, about three inches 
thick, from a grass field or the road side, and stack this up in a 
corner of your garden. Stack it all grass-side downwards, and 
ridge up the top, so that it will throw off the rain. You will find 
this “ loam,” as we call it, very useful for several purposeslateron. 

If you have any raspberry canes in your garden cut away all 
the old canes which have fruited this year, and tie in the new 
ones, which will fruit next summer. If the canes are trained to 
wires, tie in each cane about eight inches apart at the tops, 
and if they are trained to single stakes, leave about five or 
six canes to each stake. 

Then I want you to watch over the young carnation plants 
which you may have in your garden. After every keen frost 
you will notice that the plants will have been lifted partly out 
of the ground. When, therefore, the frost passes away, go over 
the plants and press each one firmly back into the soil with the 
fingers and thumb. 

You will need a few potato " sets ” for planting in the spring, 
and I would like you to get these now. ” Sharpe's Express ” 
is a good early kind, and " King Edward VII.” a fine main 
crop. Now you know the names you can keep your eyes open, 
and if you come across a farmer, or a gardener, who has any of 
these for sale, buy a stone, or more, according to the ground 
you will have which you can devote to the crop. If you don't 
know anyone who has any for sale, get them from a seedsman. 
You may wonder why I want you to get them so early. Well, 
you see, if you have them by you, you can place them in a 
shallow box, end upward, and keep them in a cold room or 
shed, just away from the frost. They will keep much better 
there than in the farmer's store, or even in the seedsman’s bag, and 
you will have splendid tubers for plant- 
/ / / / / / ing when the time comes round. At first 

/ / / // / / the tubers can be kept in the boxes 

^ / / / in the dark, but as soon as ever you 

/ / / / /, . see that they are starting to grow, 

/ / / / you must bring them into full light. 

■ / / / / / , Lastly, I would remind you about 

' / / / / / making wooden labels for the garden. 

You all like to know the names of 
/ / your plants, and it is nice to always 

' , have the names before you as the crops 

\ are growing. Well, make a good supply 

/ / of labels, when it is too wet to work 
outdoors, and you will then have them 
handy when you sow your seeds. You 
/ can make them out of old boxes, and it 
1° have them from three inches 
k to ten inches in length, and from half 

W / an inch to an inch and a half in breadth. 

/ Make them as smooth as possible, on 
/ / one side at least, and give them a coat 

of white paint. 

If you do all these things during 
the coming month, you will be well 
on your way to success during 1914, 
and 1 do hope you will Lave a try at 
istic! all the tasks set. 
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Belt’s Successful Seance. 

A School Ghost Story. 



By JOHN LEA. 


I. 

I I Johnny Scott! I've got something to show 
you I " 

Johnny Scott paused with his hand on the 
classroom door and, looking over his shoulder 
down the shadowy passage, saw a boy holding up what ap¬ 
peared to be an ordinary pill box. The boy was Ernest Belt, 
the wizard of Shadfords School, and one of those persua¬ 
sive youths who can generally cajole some victim into 
giving attention. 

“ Come and have a squint! " went on Belt, " and tell 
us what you think of it." 

Johnny Scott went slowly back. 

" Rummy kind of stuff, ain’t it ? " queried Belt, 
stirring the contents of the pill box with the blade of his 
knife. 

Scott bent over for a closer examination, but the light 
being dim. Belt led the way to a window near at hand. 

" Touch it," said he, " and feel how soft it is." 

Scott was about to accept this invitation, when he 
suddenly altered his mind. Something in Belt’s manner 
made him suspicious, and he recoiled a step or two with 
the inquiry : “ What is it ? " 

" I don't believe you would guess if you tried for fifty 
years," replied Belt solemnly. 

" Well then, why don't you tell me ? " 

” So I will, old chap. It's the powder of dead men’s 
bones." 

Johnny increased his distance with a bound. 

" Nasty beggar," he said. " And you asked me to touch 
it! " 

" And why not, pray ? " laughed the other. " Have you 
never heard what it is used for ? " 

" It’s used for nothing." 

" Isn’t it. though l That shows all you know about it." 

Belt snapped on the lid and stowed the precious box 
away in his waistcoat pocket. " Can you tell me what a 
spiritualistic stance is ? " 

" Yes ; it’s piffle." laughed Johnny, turning away. 

But Belt’s hand fell on his shoulder. " Don’t you be in 
too great a hurry," he said. " A stance may be piffle and 
it may not. If you knew more than you do, which could 
easily be without you knowing very much, you’d under¬ 
stand that many things are possible to those who know 
how to accomplish them." He tapped his waistcoat 
pocket. 

" That,” cried the other contemptuously, " what can 
that do ? " 


“ If you want to know, come to my study in ten minutes, 
and I will tell you," was Belt's response. 

When Scott availed himself of this invitation he found 
the wizard seated by the table in the falling darkness, 
nursing his head in his hands, and so engrossed in thought 
that he failed to hear the door open. But remembering 
the desire for secrecy, the visitor had made as little noise 
as possible. Approaching the table he laid a hand on 
Belt's shoulder, whispering at the same moment : " I've 
come." 

With a yell of terror the spiritualist leapt to his feet. 

" Mercy, how you frightened me," he gasped. " I thought 
he really had come ! " 

" Who ? " cried Scott, apparently no less unnerved 
than his host. 

" Oh, it's all right," was Belt's reply as he mopped his 
face, " but the powder is open on the table. I think we 
had better shut the box." 

He took this reassuring precaution at once. 

" Is it the powder that brings the spirits ? " asked Scott. 

" So I was told by the person who gave it me," replied 
Belt, " but as a rule it has to be set light to first. Then 
the cloud of vapour, rising from the box, forms a suitable 
medium for the manifestation. Listen 1 " 

" What for ? There is nothing to hear," cried Scott 
irritably. 

" On the contrary," retorted the other, " there are strange 
noises going on all the time, only you can’t hear them ; and 
I believe he is close to us if we could see." 

" He / " cried Scott; " who do you mean ? You keep 
on saying ‘ he.’ " 

" Ah! I ought to have told you. In the holidays, 
last summer, 1 came across a chap who knows a lot about 
ghosts and when he gave me the powder he said it seldom 
failed to bring up familiar spirits haunting any particular 
house. Hark ! there he is again I " 

This time Scott did hear, and was for a moment taken 
aback. There was something eerie in the sound that came 
from a shadowy corner of the room where a tall cupboard 
stood. 

" Fire away," he cried in a sceptical tone, " mouse, or 
ghost, or cricket, or beetle ; if you are not ashamed, tell 
us what your name is I " The sound stopped at once. 

" You can't expect an answer when you speak like that," 
said Belt, " but I can tell you the name if you like. It is 
Bolton Barr, the old school rebel." 

His companion broke into a loud laugh. 

* What 1 Shadfords' ancient ghost ? " he said. “ I 
should love to be introduced to him." 
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“ Perhaps you would/* said the other solemnly, " but 
you don*t know all. I made a point in the holidays of 
searching some old records of Shadfords in a London 
library, and there I found the whole story. You only know 
that Bolton Barr was a rebel in the school a hundred years 
ago, who led a barring-out campaign and was expelled in 
consequence. But you don't know that, in reality, he 
never left the place alive. You don't know that when 
the hour for his expulsion came he was nowhere to be found ; 
and that after a long and fruitless search the authorities 
concluded he had escaped in the night. Early the following 
morning, a ship called the * Bell Buoy' set sail for the East 
Indies from Pulbury harbour, and it was astutely assumed 
that he had boarded her at the last moment. Bolton 
Barr's guardian and the Head of Shadfords confidently 
looked for news when the*Bell Buoy* would reach Calcutta; 
but the news never came, for the ship foundered in the 
South Atlantic with the loss of every soul on board. At 
the very moment that the news of the disaster reached 
Shadfords, a terrible discovery was made. A local house 
repairer was engaged upon the tiled roof of a stable which 
occupied the site of our present cycle house, when, moving 
one of the broken tiles, a ray of light penetrated the opening 
and revealed a tiny loft. And in the loft, stretched across 
the rafters, lay the body of-** 

" Oh, dry up,** broke in Scott. “ You are romancing. 
How could he have got into such a place without anybody 
knowing ? ** 

" That's just it, my boy. That's the very point! The 
question of all others that everyone asked at the time! 
Some suggested a possible trap door in the stable ceiling, 
but as to whether one was ever found I do not know. 
Johnny Scott," the narrator leaned impressively forward, 
“ think what you like and laugh as you may, I have 
received a supernatural call, by means of raps and table 
tiltings, to hold a stance on Saturday evening next in the 
loft of the cycle house, and Bolton Barr has promised to 
appear. You know there is a small kind of attic above 
the loft, and in this attic, trust me, the rebel of Shadfords 
is still a prisoner. Will you come ? " 

** Rather," cried Scott, with forced levity. “ May I 
bring a friend ? " 

The wizard hesitated. 

" I don't want a lot of rowdies," said he; " but two or 
three decent chaps wouldn't matter. Don’t blab to all 
and sundry and I shan’t mind." 

" I'll be as mum as a mouse," promised Scott. " What 
time ? " 

" Half-past seven." 


ii. 

S COTT had scarcely withdrawn from the wizard's study 
when the cupboard door in the dark corner was 
pushed cautiously open and a boy came out. 

“ Old man," said he, " you do it fine. If you keep 
it up as well as that, there will be a splendid stance on 
Saturday night." 

" Perhaps so," agreed Belt, " but it will want a lot of 
caution. You'd better lie as low as possible, Hatton, and 
when you get into the attic on Saturday after dark, don't 
forget to lower the bit of string from the eaves so that 
I can know you are there." 

" I shall forget nothing," chuckled the ghostly rebel's 
understudy. " I’ve got the rope fastened up already to 
the beam over the trap ; but, I say, old swell, we haven't 
settled on the cue yet." 

" Don’t blab so loud," retorted the wizard in an admon¬ 
ishing whisper. " I’ve chosen the cue, and when you hear 
me say * Bolton Barr, appear! ' you will know that the 
loft is quite dark, so that nobody will see the trap removed, 
and down you come, in your winding sheet, right on to the 

table in the midst of the gawking crowd and-" 

But the idea was too glorious for words, and the con¬ 
spiring spiritualists well-nigh betrayed themselves by a 
series of explosive giggles. 


A few more details of an unimportant kind having been 
discussed and settled, the subject was dropped, and for 
the next two days Belt and Hatton were apparently on 
the coldest terms. During the Saturday afternoon the 
latter boy took occasion casually to inform Johnny Scott, 
in the company of many others, that he intended going to 
Pulbury for the week end ; and while the evening was still 
young, he was not to be found among his fellow’s. 

It was very different with Belt. From the moment that 
school ended he was running across Johnny Scott at every 
corner, reminding him of his promise and asking him how 
many fellows would accompany him. As it turned out, 
Johnny had issued his invitations to the most suitable boys 
in Shadfords, so Belt declared, though he had some doubts 
as to whether one or two of them would be equal to the 
nervous strain. 

" It's all very well," said he, " to boast of courage in 
the daytime, but it will have to be dark, you know, for the 
stance, and if we do succeed in getting a manifestation, 
as it is called, I don’t want some booby to yell out with 
fright, and spoil it all." 

" Well, old chap," replied Scott dubiously, " what are 
we to do ? I begin to feel a bit funky myself. Ghosts 
are not in my line, and if one appeared that I did not like 
the look of, I might howl. Perhaps we had better cry off." 

" Not a bit, not a bit," exclaimed the other. " It's quite 
possible nothing will occur. Seven-thirty, sharp; and 
bring them all with you." 

It was part of Belt's policy to keep away from the cycle- 
shed till the appointed time, for if anyone saw him there 
before the arrival of his guests, suspicion would be aroused. 
Thus it fell out that at 7.29 to the minute, he stepped from 
a small back door at Shadfords and hugging the playground 
wall, made for the paddock, on the farther limits of which 
stood the cycle house. The night was so dark that he had 
no hesitation in crossing the paddock in the open. Not a 
sound broke the silence; and so thoroughly alone did he 
begin to feel, that a certain tameness seemed to fall upon 
the enterprise. Suppose Hatton was not at his post! 
What a frost it would be ! The place looked so awfully 
deserted that it was difficult to think he could be there, 
but a moment later Belt's fears were set at rest. He had 
reached the brick wall and, feeling his way along it for a 
yard or two, came upon the piece of hanging string. Scarce, 
however, had his hand closed upon it when he seemed to be 
suddenly surrounded by a throng of shadows. His hair 
bristled unpleasantly, till he realised that the shadows 
belonged to Johnny Scott and his company. 

“ Ready ? " inquired Scott in a husky whisper. 

" Quite," replied the spiritualist. " I've only just got 
here myself." 

“ Yes, we know," put in a subdued chorus. " We waited 
till you started and then we followed." 

Led by Belt, they groped their way into the shed, and a 
moment later were stumbling up the stairs to the loft. 

“ It’s jolly dark," whispered one. “ Can't we have a 
light ? " 

“ Is that Jackson complaining of the darkness ? " 
asked Belt sternly. 

" Yes," came the acknowledgment of Jackson himself. 
“ I've barked my shins on these wretched stairs." 

Belt stopped. " If you don't like it, you can go back," 
he said. “ Everybody knows that in a stance light is the 
worst thing you can have, and if any chap is afraid-" 

" Shut up, Jackson," chipped in Jchnny Scott. " It's 
all right. Belt. Move on. We won't have a light." 

From that moment all was as Belt desired. 

It required some manoeuvring in the inky darkness of 
the loft, which contained a considerable amount of lumber, 
to place the company, but this was finally done to Belt’s 
satisfaction ; and he proceeded to explain that, in readiness 
for this seance, he had put an old table in the middle of the 
room. 

" We are all sitting round it now," he said sepulchrally, 
“ and when the smoke of my powder rises, perhaps we shall 
see something. Hark ! was that a knock ? " 

It most certainly was, and it came from overhead. 
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“ Bolton Barr,” 
murmured Belt, 
” if you are here, 
knock three 
times! ” 

Three heavy 
blows resounded 
through the dark¬ 
ness. 

” I don’t think 
I like this,” piped 
a small sitter from 
somewhere round 
the table. 

” Let no one 
disturb the 
silence,” came the 
voice of Belt. ” I 
will now ignite 
the magic pow¬ 
der.” 

And almost 
with the words 
there rose from 
the centre of the 
table a thin, im¬ 
palpable mist, 
visible only by 
virtue of the dull 


from no one exactly knew where, resound with such 
startling distinctness as on Belt’s. 

“ Why bring me here ? Who worked the spell that has 
so disturbed me ? M 

The light, which had only partially illumined the figure, 
now began to move towards its head. Belt watched it, 
trembling in every limb. But next moment the blood 
froze in his veins, for, as the light fell upon the head of 
the ghost, he saw that it had no Jace. With a yell too full 
of terror to be loud, he broke away from those who tried 
to hold him, and bursting open the door dashed headlong 
downstairs. Out in the open he still sped on, but as the 
massive silhouette of Shadfords seemed to rush toward 
him, he slackened pace, and three or four of the recent 
sitters overtook him. 

” What a rummy chap you are. Belt,” said one. “ W”hy 
did you come away when everything was going so 
well ? ” 

” It was a first class stance,” cried another, “ but you 
quite spoilt it by hurrying off so. Surely you were not 
frightened ? ” 

To all of which Belt’s only reply was the fiercest glare 
he could manufacture. Arrived at his own study he sat 
down to collect his scattered wits, and as he mopped the 
perspiration from his courageous brow, the conviction 
dawned upon him that he had been a fool. It was streng¬ 
thened a few minutes later when the door opened to admit 
Hatton, haggard and dishevelled. 

” What an ass you are. Belt,” he said. ” A fine time 



spark glowing in the pill box from 
which the ghostly vapour emanated. 

” Bolton Barr, appear / ” 

The solemn words thrilled through 
the frames of the sitters, and the 
boldest, in spite of himself, was con¬ 
scious of a tingling in the roots of his 
hair. Every eye was strained upon 
the column of mist; and every sitter 
vas so alert for the expected ap¬ 
parition, that the rolling cloud took 
the most fantastic forms in his 
imagination. 

M Look! ” 

" What’s that ? ” 

" There he is / ” 


> ” Yes, I’m sure there was something 
saving about by the ceiling.” 

Such were the stifled exclama- *7 
tions that went round the circle, 
but a weary time seemed to pass 
without any definite answer to Belt's . 
summons. I 

“ Bolton Barr,” said he again, “do < 


I've had all through your foolery.” 

“ Don’t jaw 1 ” cried the other hotly. 
” I've had almost as much as I can 
take already.” 

“ Well, but why didn't you keep 
an eye on the cycle shed ? ” com¬ 
plained Hatton. “ Instead of that 
you let those cads come and kidnap 
me. Of course, by getting there 
early they caught me nicely, and 
before you turned up I was safely 
stowed away in the boathouse to 
wait till the show was over.” He 
paused while a smile broke over his 
face. ” I say, old man, I wonder 
how Bolton Barr liked being carica¬ 
tured by a bolster in a night-shirt ? ” 
said he. “ The beggars had evi¬ 
dently got wind of our little play 
before the curtain rose.” 

“ Shut up ! ” scolded Belt. “ I 
don’t want to hear any more about 
it.” 

But there must have been others 
less sensitive on the point; for it 


>ot disappoint us. There are many 

aere who would like to see an old scholar of Shadfords.” 

Another spell of silence ; then a confusion of voices 
broke out. 

” There ! Look there 1 Whatever is that ? Oh, I say. 
Belt, Belt 1 He's coming 1 ” 

And with the words there alighted on the table in their 
midst a pale and shapeless something which at first no 
could define. Little by little, however, a faint myste¬ 
rious light seemed to rest upon it and by this light the 
outline of a prostrate figure could be traced. Belt’s eyes 
dilated with terror. He gripped the arm of his nearest 
neighbour. 

“ Help me ! I want to go ! ” he gurgled. ” This is not 
what I expected ! ” 

“ Sit still I ” said another voice. ” You’ve done 
vonders.” 

“ But it's all wrong,” stammered Belt. “ Let me go. 
This is real. Don’t you understand ? This is real ! ” 

The figure on the table swayed from side to side with a 
faint moan. 

“ Listen ! ” cried some one. “ It is going to speak.” 

All ears were strained to catch that ghostly voice, 
but on none of them did the feebly spoken words, coming 


was some time before Shadfords 


heard the 
last of Belt’s 
successful 
stance. The 
story was 
repeated on 
every pos¬ 
sible oppor¬ 
tunity with 
satirical ela¬ 
boration, till 
the coming 
of the holi¬ 
days brought 
to the imagi¬ 
native Belt 
a highly wel¬ 
come respite. 

[the end.] 
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A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 
By JULES VERNE, 

Author of **The Clipper of the Clouds,” " Captain Anther,'* etc., etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 


A MEETING OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


OW, whether the Great Eyry 
mystery would be solved some day 
as a result of happenings not easily 
to be foreseen, was still a secret 
of the future. There was no doubt, 
however, that it was a matter of 
the very first moment to every¬ 
body, inasmuch as the safety of 
the inhabitants of this district of 
North Carolina possibly depended 
upon it. 

A fortnight later, however, when 
I was back in Washington again, 
public attention was excited quite 
as violently by an event of a 
wholly different nature. This 
matter, too, was to prove every bit 
as mysterious as the phenomena 
of which the Great Eyry had just been the scene. 

About the middle of this month of May the Pennsyl¬ 
vania newspapers informed their readers of the matter in 
question, which had occurred lately in several places in 
the State. 

For some time past a most extraordinary vehicle had been 
travelling about the roads around the capital, Philadelphia ; 
it moved at such tremendous speed that no idea could be 
formed of its shape or nature, or even of its dimensions. 
Everybody agreed that it was an automobile. But with 
regard to its motor power, people were reduced to suggesting 
hypotheses of varying plausibility, and when popular 
imagination once sets to work upon a thing it is impossible 
to keep it within reasonable bounds. 

At this date the most highly perfected automobiles, 
whatever their make, whether propelled by steam or petrol, 
by alcohol or electricity, barely exceeded a speed of ninety 
miles an hour, that is, about a mile and a half a minute—a 
speed hardly attained by the fastest expresses on the best 
railway systems of America or Europe. 

Now the machine with which we are concerned certainly 
travelled at twice this speed. 

It is unnecessary to say that such a pace constituted an 
excessive peril on the roads, for vehicular traffic and for foot 
passengers alike. This vast revolving mass, coming like 
a flash of lightning, heralded by an alarming roaring noise, 
caused a violent displacement of the air which snapped the 
branches of the trees by the roadside, sent the animals 
that were grazing in the fields mad with terror, and scattered 
the birds which could not withstand the whirlwinds of dust 
it created as it came. 

And a remarkable detail, to which the newspapers drew 
particular attention, was that the macadam surface of the 
roads was scarcely scratched by the wheels of the huge 
contrivance; it left behind it no trace of the ruts cut 
by the wheels of heavy vehicles. There was only the 
lightest imprint, the merest skimming of the surface. It 
was its speed only which caused the dust to rise. 

As the New York Herald observed, the weight was 
eliminated by the rapid displacement. 

Naturally, complaints were raised throughout the various 


districts of Pennsylvania. These mad rushes of a mechan¬ 
ical invention which threatened to upset everything and 
smash everything in its path, carriages and pedestrians 
alike, were intolerable. But what steps were to be taken 
to put a stop to it ? Nobody knew to whom it belonged, 
whence it came or whither it went. It was not seen until 
it shot by like a cannon ball in its giddy course. One might 
as well attempt to catch a cannon ball in its flight the 
moment it left the cannon’s mouth. 

As I have said, no information was forthcoming as to 
the nature of the motor power of the machine. The only 
thing that was certain, that had been definitely ascertained, 
was that it left no smoke, no fumes, behind it, no odour 
of petrol or other mineral oil. The inference was that it 
was an invention driven by electricity that had to be dealt 
with, and one whose accumulators, of an unknown model, 
contained some fluid that was, so to speak, inexhaustible. 

Public imagination, wrought up to the highest pitch, 
next tried to discover something else and wholly different 
in this mysterious automobile : it was the supernatural 
car of the spectre that drove it, one of the chauffeurs of the 
infernal regions, a hobgoblin from the other world, a 
monster that had escaped from some menagerie of monstrous 
creatures, the devil in person, to classify him in once, 
Beelzebub or Ashtaroth, defying all human interference, 
with the invisible and infinite powers of Satan at his 
demand 1 

But Satan himself had no right to career at this rate over 
the roads of the United States without a special permit, 
without a registered number and without a regulation 
licence, and it was most certainly certain that no municipal 
authority would have consented to license him to do " two 
hundred and fifty ” in the hour. So in the interests of the 
public safety it was necessary to devise some scheme to put 
a brake on the caprices of this masked chauffeur. 

Moreover, it was not only Pennsylvania that served as 
a racing track for this sporting freak. Police reports soon 
announced its appearance in other States: in Kentucky 
in the outskirts of Frankfort; in Ohio, in the outskirts of 
Columbus ; in Tennessee, in the outskirts of Nashville ; 
in Missouri, round about Jefferson ; and in Illinois, on the 
roads leading to Chicago. 

In view of the alarm, it was now “ up to ” the municipal 
authorities to take all possible measures to meet this public 
danger. To catch a piece of machinery hurled along at 
such a speed was not feasible. The surest way would be 
to set up solid barriers on the roads, with which it would 
collide sooner or later and smash itself into a thousand 
pieces. 

” Good 1 ” said the sceptics; “ this maniac will dodge 
the obstacles all right.” 

“ And jump over them, if need be 1 ” said some one 
else. 

. “ And if it is the devil, he has wings, having been an 
angel, and it won’t puzzle him to fly.” 

Mere chatter, this, of the gossips, which there was no 
occasion to take notice of ! Besides, if this prince of the 
lower regions had a pair of wings, why should he insist on 
careering about on the earth, at the risk of running over all 
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the passers by, instead of launching himself through space 
like a free bird of the air ? 

Such was the situation—one which could not be indefi¬ 
nitely protracted—which very properly absorbed the 
attention of the police chiefs at Washington, who were 
determined to put an end to it. 

Now we come to what happened in the last week of May, 
which lent colour to the supposition that the United States 
wete freed from the “ monster ” that had defied capture 
hitherto. Also, after the New World, there was ground 
for believing that the Old one would not now be exposed 
to a visitation from this automobilist who was as dangerous 
as he was outrageous. 

In this last week of this month of May, the following fact 
was reported in the news¬ 
papers of the United 
States, and the nature of 
the comments it evoked 
from the general public 
will readily be imagined. 

The Automobile Club 
had just arranged a meet¬ 
ing in Wisconsin, on one 
of the roads of that State, 
whose capital is Madison. 

This road provides an ex¬ 
cellent track for a length 
of two hundred miles, 
going from Prairie-du- 
Chien, a town on the 
western frontier, through 
Madison, and ending a 
little above. Milwaukee, 
on the bank of Lake 
Michigan. Only one road 
in the world is superior 
to it, namely the road 
between Nikko and 
Namode in Japan, which 
is bordered with gigantic 
cypresses and runs in a 
straight line for more than 
fifty miles. 

A large number of cars 
of the very best makes 
were entered for this match, 
and it had been decided 
that every kind of motor 
should be allowed to com¬ 
pete. Even motor-cycles 
could contest the prizes 
with automobiles. Hurter 
and Dietrich’s motor¬ 
cycles were to be seen 
alongside of the light 
voiturettes of Gobron and 
Brills, Renault fibres, 

Richard-Brasier, Decau- 
ville, Darracq, Ader, 

Bayard, Clement, and 
Chenard and Walcker, cars by Gillet-Forest, and Harward 
and Watson, and big cars, Mors, Mercedes, Charron- 
Girardot-Voigt, Hotchkiss, Panhard-Levassor, Dion-Bouton, 
Gardner-Serpollet, Turcat-M 6 ry, Hirschler and Lobano, 
and others of every nationality. The amount of the 
various prizes was considerable, not less than fifty 
thousand dollars, so that it was certain that they would be 
vigorously contested. As shown by the names above, the 
very best makers had responded to the appeal of the Auto¬ 
mobile Club and had sent their most highly perfected types. 
Something like forty different makes were represented, 
steam, petrol, alcohol, electric, all of which had been tested 
in many a famous competition. 

According to calculations based on the maximum of 
speed that could be obtained, eighty to ninety miles an 
hour, the time taken up by this international race would 
be something under three hours for the course of two 


hundred miles. So, to prevent danger, the authorities 
at Wisconsin had stopped the traffic between Prairie- 
du-Chien and Milwaukee throughout the morning of 
May 30 . 

Thus there were no accidents to be anticipated, except 
such as might occur to the competing cars during the 
actual race. That was their own affair, as everybody freely 
acknowledged. But ordinary carriages and foot-passenge.s 
had nothing to fear, owing to the precautions that had 
wisely been taken. 

There was an extraordinary concourse of people, and not 
only from Wisconsin. Several thousands of eager spectators 
had hastened from the neighbouring States of Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, and even from the State of New 

York. 

It goes without saying 
that among these sporting 
enthusiasts there were a 
certain number of 
foreigners, English, 
French, German and 
Austrian, and it was 
natural that all of these 
should desire the victory 
for the competitors of their 
several nationalities. 

Since this match was 
taking place in the United 
States, the marvellous 
native land of the high¬ 
est wagerers of the 
world, it should be ob¬ 
served further that many 
bets had been made, of 
every kind and of vast 
importance. Special agen¬ 
cies had received them. 
In the New World they 
had increased considerably 
since the beginning of the 
last week of this month of 
May, and they then repre- 
sented hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The signal to start was 
to be given at eight o'clock 
in the morning by a time¬ 
keeper. In order to avoid 
crowding and consequent 
accidents, the automobiles 
were to follow each other 
at intervals of two 
minutes over the road, 
whose sides were black 
with spectators. The first 
prize would go to the cai 
which covered the entire 
distance between Prairie- 
du-Chien and Milwaukee 
in the shortest time. 

The first ten cars, chosen by lot, started between eight 
and eight-twenty. Barring accidents, they would surely 
reach the goal before eleven. The rest were to follow in 
the order of drawing. Police superintended the road at 
every half mile. The spectators, spread along the whole 
length of the course, were as numerous at Madison, the 
half-way point, as they were at the start, and formed a 
large crowd at Milwaukee where the match finished. 

An hour and a half had gone. Not a single car remained 
at Prairie-du-Chien. Telephonic communication kept the 
town informed every five minutes of the state of the race 
and the order in which the competitors were following each 
other. It was a Renault car, of four cylinders and twenty 
horse-power with Michelin tyres, that was leading half-way 
between Madison and Milwaukee, with a Harward-Watson 
and a Dion-Bouton following it closely. A few accidents 
had happened already, engines working badly, cars brought 



“ It was not seen until it shot by like a cannon ball in its giddy 
course.” (See page 114.) 
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up standing and so forth, and in all probability not more 
than a dozen competitors would complete the course. 
But if there were a few injured, they were none of them 
seriously hurt, and besides, if there had been any deaths, 
death is a detail of small importance in this amazing 
country, America. 

It was more particularly at the approaches to Milwaukee 
that the interest and excitement rose to the highest pitch. 
The winning-post was erected on the left shore of Lake 
Michigan, and was dressed with all the international 
colours. 

To cut the story short, after ten o’clock it was manifest 
that the big prize of twenty thousand dollars was now 
being fought for by only five automobiles, two American, 
two French, and one English, all their other rivals having 
dropped far behind through one accident and another. 
It is easy to imagine how frantic the betting became now 
when national pride was at stake. There were scarcely 
enough betting agencies to meet the demand. Prices 
rose with feverish rapidity. The representatives of the 
principal cars which were leading almost came to fisticuffs, 
and if revolvers and bowie knives were not actually 
employed it was only by a miracle. 

“ Three to one, Harward-Watson 1 ” 

" Two to one, Dion-Bouton 1 " 

" Evens, Renault 1 ” 

Cries like these re-echoed all along the line as the telephone 
news was circulated. 

Now, about half-past nine by the municipal clock of 
Prairie-du-Chien, and about two miles before that little 
town, there was suddenly heard an appalling rolling roar 
which came from a dense cloud of dust, accompanied by 
whistling screams like those of a ship’s syren. 


The people only just had time to fall back and 
escape a ruin which would have involved victims in 
hundreds. The cloud swept by like a waterspout, and 
it was as much as was possible to distinguish what it 
was that was possessed of such a speed. 

Without exaggeration, it was making two hundred 
and forty miles an hour. 

It disappeared in an instant, leaving behind it a long 
trail of white dust, just as the engine of an express 
train leaves a long trail of smoke. 

Evidently it was an automobile, equipped with some 
extraordinary engines. If it kept up the same speed 
f or an hour it would catch up the leading automobiles, 
would pass them at a speed double theirs, and would 
reach the winning post first. 

And then on all sides rose raucous shouts, although 
the spectators massed along the roadside had nothing 
now to fear. 

“ It was that infernal machine that was talked of 
a fortnight ago l ” 

M Yes : the one that went through Illinois. Ohio, 
and Michigan, and that the police could not stop/* 
fi And which no one had heard any more of, luckily 
for the public safety.” 

M They thought it was done for, smashed up, gone 
for good 1 ” 

“ Yes : a supernatural car, fed with fire from the 
lower regions, and driven by the arch-fiend himself ! ” 
And really, if it were not so, who could this mys¬ 
terious chauffeur be who drove at such incredible speed 
this no less mysterious machine ? 

At any rate it seemed beyond question that the car, 
which at that moment was rushing towards Madison, 
was indeed the one to which public attention had 
already been drawn, and of which no other trace had 
been found. If the police had believed that they 
would hear no more of it, well, the police were 
mistaken—as they sometimes are in America as 
elsewhere. 

When the first shock of stupefaction had passed, 
the most clear headed ran to the telephone, to warn the 
various stations in anticipation of the peril which 
threatened the racing automobiles strung out along 
the road when the unknown individual who drove this 
terrible, thundering car should come upon them like an 
avalanche. They would all be overwhelmed, pulverised 
and obliterated, and who could tell whether the man 
himself would not emerge safe and sound even from such an 
appalling collision as that ? 

After all, this very prince of chauffeurs must be so skilful, 
must control his machine with such sureness of eye and 
hand, that he would undoubtedly avoid any obstacle. 
But no matter : in spite of the steps taken by the authorities 
at Wisconsin to reserve the road exclusively for the com¬ 
petitors in the international match, the road was not 
reserved now. 

The scouts who had been forewarned by telephone, and 
had been ordered to stop the race for the Automobile 
Club’s great prize, reported that according to their estimate 
this astonishing car was making not less than a hundred 
and thirty miles an hour. Its speed was so great, as it 
passed them, that they could hardly make out the shape 
of the car, a sort of spindle affair whose length could not 
be much more than thirty feet. Its wheels revolved 
with such velocity that the spokes were indistinguishable. 
Finally, it left no steam or smoke or smell behind. 

As for the driver, shut up within the interior of his car, 
it was quite impossible to get a glimpse of him, and so he 
remained as unknown as when his appearance on the 
roads of the United States was first advertised. 

The telephones had forewarned Milwaukee of the pending 
arrival of this outsider. The excitement caused by the 
news can be imagined. And the very first question that 
arose was how to stop this ” projectile,” how to build a 
barricade across its path, against which it might smash 
itself into a thousand pieces. But would there be time ? 
Might not the car appear any minute ? Why do so. 
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indeed, for would it not be obliged to put a stop to its 
career willy-nilly, since the road terminated at Lake 
Michigan, and it could not go any farther unless it changed 
itself into some navigable craft ? 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the minds 
of the spectators assembled in front of Milwaukee, after 
they had taken the precaution to remove to a distance 
where they would not be bowled over by the inevitable 
waterspout. 

At Milwaukee too, as at Prairie-du-Chien and at Madison, 
the wildest theories were current. And even those who 
were not prepared to admit that the mysterious chauffeur 
was the devil in person, were not unwilling to recognise 
him as some monster that had escaped from the weird 
fastnesses of Revelations ! 

It was not any minute now, but any second that their 


eager eyes expected to see the automobile of whose coming 
they had been warned. 

It was not yet eleven o'clock when a distant rumbling 
was heard upon the road, from which the dust rose in 
eddying convolutions. Piercing whistles rent the air, 
warning all to make way for the monstrous thing. It 
did not slacken speed. Yet Lake Michigan was a bare 
half-mile away, and its own momentum was enough to 
hurl it into it. Could it be that the engineer had lost 
control of his engine ? 

There was soon no room for doubt upon the point. Like 
a flash of lightning the car arrived off Milwaukee. When 
it had passed the town, did it engulf itself in the waters 
of Lake Michigan ? 

In any case, when it had disappeared beyond a bend 
in the road, not a trace of its passage was to be seen. 


CHAPTER V. 

OFF THE COAST OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A T the time when these events were reported by 
the American newspapers I had been back in 
Washington for a month. 

Immediately upon my arrival I had been care¬ 
ful to wait upon my chief. I was not able to see him. For 
domestic reasons he was to be away for some weeks. But it 
was not to be supposed that Mr. Ward was unaware of the 
failure of my mission. The various newspapers of North 
Carolina had reported with great minuteness all the details 
of my ascent of the Great Eyry in the company of the 
Mayor of Morgan ton. 

The great vexation my 
futile attempt caused me 
will be readily understood, 
to say nothing of my 
unsatisfied curiosity. And 
indeed, I could not recon¬ 
cile myself to the idea that 
it would not be satisfied 
some day. What ? not 
wrest its secrets from the 
Great Evry, when I 
would make the attempt 
ten times, twenty times, 
even at the risk of my life ? 

Manifestly, the work 
involved in gaining access 
to the interior of the aerie 
was not beyond the com¬ 
pass of human means. 

There was nothing im¬ 
possible in building a 
scaffolding up to the top 
of its high walls, or boring 
a tunnel through the thick 
wall of the enclosure. Our 
engineers undertake tasks 
more difficult every day. 

But in the case of the 
Great Eyry account had 
to be taken of the expense 
which, in hard cash, would 
have been out of all pro¬ 
portion to the advantages 
to be derived from it. It 
might have to be reckoned 
in thousands of dollars, 
and, after all, what good 
would have been effected 
by this costly under¬ 
taking ? If a volcano did 
yawn open at this point 
of the Blue Ridge, no one 
could have put it out, and 


if it menaced the district with an eruption no one could have 
prevented it. So all this labour would have been done at pure 
loss, and only public curiosity would have been satisfied. 

In any case, however particular the interest might be that 
I felt in the affair, and however aidently I might desire to 
feel the Great Eyry under my feet, it was not at my own 
personal expense that I should have contemplated under¬ 
taking the task, and I was reduced to remarking privately 
to myself: 

" That is a job which one of our American millionaires 

ought to tackle I That is 
a work which the Goulds, 
the Astors, the Vander¬ 
bilts, the Rockefellers, the 
Mackays or the Pierrepont- 
Morgans ought to carry 
out, whatever the cost! 
W T ell I They won’t give 
it a thought, and those 
Great Trust gentlemen 
have plenty of other things 
in their heads 1 " 

Ah, if only that en¬ 
closure had had in it? 
inside a few veins of gold 
or of silver, perhaps they 
would have come forward. 
But that hypothesis was 
hardly admissible. The 
Appalachee Chain is not 
situated in California or 
the Klondyke, nor yet in 
Australia or the Transvaal, 
those privileged countries 
of gold and silver mines! 

It was in the morning of 
June 15 that Mr. Ward 
received me in his office. 
He was aware of the failure 
of the inquiry which he 
had commissioned me to 
make. Nevertheless he 
gave me a cordial welcome. 

" So there is poor old 
Strock I " he exclaimed as 
I came in. " Poor Strock 
who has not been suc¬ 
cessful 1 " 

“ Not a bit more suc¬ 
cessful than if you had 
ordered me to make an 
investigation on the face 
of the moon, Mr. Ward," 
was my reply. "It is 



"A large moving object rose out of the water, two or three 
miles from the shore.” (See page 118.) 
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true, we found ourselves confronted with obstacles purely 
material but wholly insurmountable in the conditions under 
which we worked.** 

" I believe you, Strock, I quite believe you ! But what 
is certain is that you found out nothing at all of what is 
going on in the inside of the Great Eyry." 

" Nothing at all, sir.** 

" However, you did not see any flame ? ** 

*' None at all.*’ 

" And you did not hear any suspicious noise ? ’* 

" None at all.'* 

" It still has to be ascertained if there is a volcano 
there ? '* 

" Still, sir, and if the volcano does exist there is good 
ground for supposing that it is sleeping very soundly." 

" Ah ! ** Mr. Ward rejoined, " there is nothing to say it 
won't wake up some day ! D'you see, Strock ? It isn’t 
enough that a volcano is sleeping, it's got to be extinct! 
Unless all we have been told originated in Carolina’s 
imagination-** 

" I don’t think that, sir," I answered. " Mr. Smith, 
the Mayor of Morganton, and his friend, the Mayor of 
Pleasant Garden, are very positive on the point. Yes ! 
Flames were seen above the Great Eyry! And, yes ! 
Inexplicable noises did come out of it! There is no doubt 
about the reality of those phenomena ! " 

" Granted," said Mr. Ward. " I admit that the mayors 
and the people under their administration were not mis¬ 
taken. Well, whatever it may be, the Great Eyry has not 
disclosed its secret! *’ 

" If it is essential to find it out, sir, you have only got to 
put a price upon it, and with the necessary outlay pickaxe 
and mine will get the better of those walls." 

" No doubt," Mr. Ward replied. " But that labour is 
not urgent and it is better to wait. Besides, it is possible 
that nature‘herself will yield up the mystery at the finish." 

" Believe me, Mr. Ward, I am sorry I was not able to 
accomplish the task you entrusted me with." 

" That is all right. Cheer up, Strock, and take your 
reverse philosophically ! We're not always favoured in 
our line of business, and the campaigns of the police are not 
always crowned with success. Just consider, in criminal 
cases, how many guilty escape us ; and I will go farther 
and say that not one would be arrested if they were more 
intelligent, and especially less imprudent, if they did not 
compromise themselves by some* stupidity l But they give 
themselves away, by talking heedlessly ! In my opinion 
there should be nothing easier than to prepare a crime, a 
murder or a robbery, and to carry it out without leaving 
any suspicion behind, in such a way as to baffle all pursuit. 
You quite understand, Strock, I am not proposing to give 
lessons in skill and caution to our friends the criminals ! 
And, besides, as I said before, there are plenty whom the 
police have never been able to detect! *’ 

On this matter I was absolutely at one with my chief : it 
is in the world of malefactors that one meets the most fools! 

However, I must own that what seemed to me at least 
surprising was that the authorities, municipal or other, had 
not yet thrown light upon the happenings of which certain 
States had recently been the theatre. So when Mr. Ward 
spoke with me upon this subject I could not conceal my 
great surprise. 

It was a question of the elusive vehicle which had just 
been careering about the roads, to the great danger of the 
pedestrians, horses and carriages which frequent them. 
The conditions of speed under which it beat all records of 
automobilism have been explained. From the very 
beginning the authorities had been warned, and given orders 
to place opposition in the way of this terrible inventor and 
put an end to his formidable eccentricities. He sprang up 
no one knew whence, appeared and disappeared like a flash 
of lightning. Active and numerous police had taken the 
field against him ; they had never been able to catch up 
the delinquent. And now, only lately, between Prairie-du- 
Chien and Milwaukee, in an open competition organised by 
the American Automobile Club, he had covered the course 
of two hundred miles in less than two hours ! 


And then, not a word of news as to what had become 
of the car 1 When it reached the end of the road, had 
it been carried on by its own momentum and, unable to 
stop, been swallowed up in the waters of Lake Michigan ? 
Were we to suppose that the man and his car had perished 
together, and that nothing more would be heard of one or 
the other ? The vast majority refused to admit the possi¬ 
bility of that solution which would have been the most 
satisfactory, and quite expected to see him turn up again 
in greater form than ever 1 

In Mr. Ward’s eyes the occurrence belonged to the mira¬ 
culous and I shared his view. If this chauffeur who seemed 
to be possessed of a devil did not reappear, there really 
would be grounds for ranking his appearance among those 
mysteries which it is not permitted to man to penetrate! 

My chief and I had talked about this affair and I thought 
that our conversation was drawing to an end when, after 
taking a few steps up and down his room, he said to me : 

" Yes : nothing could be stranger than what happened 
on the Milwaukee road during the International meeting. 
But here is something quite as strange." 

Mr. Ward handed me a report which the Boston police 
had just sent in to him relating to a matter of which that 
very evening’s papers were to be full. 

While I was reading Mr. Ward went back to his desk, 
where he finished the correspondence on which he had 
been engaged when I called. I took a seat near the window 
and studied the report with the closest attention. 

For several days past the New England seas, within 
view from the coasts of Maine, Connecticut, and Massa¬ 
chusetts, had been troubled by an apparition, the nature 
of which no one had been able to determine. 

A large moving object rose out of the water, two or 
three miles from the shore, and proceeded to indulge in 
rapid evolutions. Then it moved away, skimming on the 
surface of the sea, and was speedily lost to sight in the 
offing. 

This object moved at such a high speed that the best 
glasses could hardly follow it. In length it could not 
have been more than thirty feet or so. It was spindle- 
shaped in structure and greenish in hue, which rendered 
it scarcely distinguishable from the sea. The portion of 
the American coast from which it had been observed most 
often was the stretch between Cape North in the State of 
Connecticut and Cape Sable on the western point of Nova 
Scotia. 

At Providence, Boston, Porstmouth, and Portland, 
steam launches had made many attempts to get near this 
moving object and even to give it chase. They never 
succeeded in coming up with it. It was soon deemed 
useless to go in pursuit of it. In a few moments it got out 
of range of sight. 

It is not surprising that many different opinions had 
been formed of the nature of this object. But as yet 
there was no solid foundation for any hypothesis, and 
seamen were as nonplussed as everyone else. 

At first the sailors and fishermen supposed that it must 
be some mammal of the Cetacean order. Now, as every¬ 
body knows, these animals dive with a certain regularity 
and after a few minutes under the water come up to the 
surface again and throw out through their air-holes columns 
of liquid mixed with air. Now, as yet, this animal—if 
it were an animal—had never "sounded,” as whalers say^ 
had never escaped by diving, and no one had ever seen or 
heard the heavy puffs of its breathing. 

If, then, it did not belong to the genus of marine 
mammals, w^s it to be deemed some unknown monster 
which came up from the depths of the ocean, one of those 
that figure in the legendary tales of ancient times ? Was 
it to be ranked among the cuttle-fish and krakens, the 
leviathans and famous sea-serpents, by which it would be 
so dangerous to be attacked ? 

In any case, since this monster, whatever it might be, 
had been seen in the New England waters, no small craft, 
no fishing smacks, had dared to trust themselves to the 
deep sea. 

The moment its appearance was signalled, they hurriedly 
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put back to the nearest port. This was only what prudence 
dictated, and, if the animal were aggressive by nature, was 
better than to run the risk of being attacked by it. 

With regard to ocean-going vessels, the big steamers, 
these had nothing to fear from the monster, whale or 
whatever else it might be. Their crews had sighted it on 
several occasions, at a distance of several miles. But 
immediately they tried to overtake it, it made off so fast 
that it would have been impossible to get near to it. On 
one occasion a small government boat put out from 
Boston harbour, with the intention, if not of chasing it, 
at least of sending a few shells at it. In a few moments the 
mysterious creature put itself out of range and the attempt 
failed. For the rest, up to the present it did not appear 


that it had any intention of attacking the fishing boats. 

At this point I stopped reading and, turning to Mr. Ward, 
said : 

“ I gather that there has been no ground for complaint 
yet about the presence of this monster. It runs away 
from big ships. It does not make a rush for small ones. 
The excitement ought not to be very great among the 
people on the seashore.” 

” But it is, Strock, as this report proves.” 

But the brute does not appear to be dangerous, sir. 
Besides, one of two things is bound to happen : either 
it will leave these waters some day, or it will be captured 
and we shall see it in the Washington Museum.” 

" And suppose it is not a marine monster ? ” Mr. Ward 
rejoined. 

“ What else should it be ? ” I asked, quite surprised by 
his reply. 

” Go on reading ! ” he said. 


Which I proceeded to do, and this is what I learned from 
the second part of the report, some passages of which my 
chief had underlined in red pencil. 

For some time everybody had taken it for granted that 
it was a marine monster, and that, provided it were hunted 
energetically, it would ultimately relieve these waters of 
its presence. But it was not long before a change of opinion 
took place. In the end some people, better advised, asked 
themselves whether, instead of an animal, this thing were 
not a navigable machine come to make its evolutions in 
the New England waters. 

The machine must certainly be one of very unusual 
perfection. It was possible that before revealing the 
secret of his invention the inventor was seeking to arouse 
public attention and even some alarm among nautical 
people. Such perfect security in manoeuvring, such 
speed in evolution, such ease in escaping pursuit, 
thanks to its extraordinary power of movement, were 
quite enough to stimulate curiosity ! 

At this period of time great progiess had been made 
in the art of mechanical navigation. The Atlantic 
liners attained such speed that five days sufficed them 
to cover the whole distance between the old and the 
new continents. And engineers had not said their 
last word. 

Nor had the navy lagged behind. Cruisers, torpedo 
boats, and torpedo destroyers could vie with the fastest 
mailboats of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans. 

However, if it were now a question of a vessel of an 
entirely new model, it had not yet been possible to 
observe its exterior form. As for the motive power 
upon which it relied, this must be of a dynamic un¬ 
approached by the most highly perfected engines known. 
There was no means of ascertaining the fluid, steam 
or electric, from which it obtained its dynamic power. 
The only thing certain was that as it had no sails it 
made no use of the wind, and as it had no funnel it 
did not go by steam. 

At this point of the report I broke off my reading 
a second time and pondered over what I had just read. 

” What are you thinking of, Strock ? ” my chief 
inquired. 

44 This, sir : that the motor power of this vessel must 
be as powerful and as unknown as that of that extra¬ 
ordinary automobile of which we have heard nothing 
more since the American Club race.” 

44 Is that the conclusion you have come to ? ” 

44 It is, sir.' 4 

And then this next conclusion obtruded itself : if 
the mysterious chauffeur had disappeared, if he had 
perished with his car in the waters of Lake Michigan, 
it would be necessary to discover at any cost the secret 
of the no less mysterious navigator, and to hope that 
he would not be swallowed up in the depths of the sea 
before he had yielded it up. Is it not to the interest 
of an inventor to give his invention the light of day ? 
Would not America or any other Power give him the 
price he asked for it ? 

Unfortunately, if the inventor of the terrestrial 
machine had always preserved his incognito, was there not 
ground for fear that the inventor of the marine one might 
desire to preserve his, too ? Even admitting that the former 
still existed, nothing more had been heard of him. With 
regard to the latter, might not the same occur, and after 
making his evolutions in view of Boston, Portsmouth, and 
Portland, might not he disappear in his turn and leave no 
trace behind him ? 

What gave some value to this hypothesis was that since 
the arrival of the report at Washington, that is to say. 
for the last twenty-four hours, the coast semaphores had 
not signalled the presence of the amazing submarine in the 
offing. 

What is more, it had not shown itself in other waters. 
Still, to have guaranteed its final disappearance would at 
least have been rash. 

Another important point ought to be noted : the idea 
of an octopus, or Cetacean or kraken, of any marine animal 
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“ A small government boat put out from Boston harbour, with 
the intention ... of sending a few shells at it." 
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in short, seemed to have 
been abandoned entirely. 

On this very day the 
American newspapers, all 
absorbed by the subject 
and enlarging upon it, 
agreed upon the existence 
of a navigable machine 
invested with highly 
superior qualities of evolu¬ 
tion and speed. All were 
unanimous in saying that 
it must be equipped with 
electric motor power, 
though no one could con¬ 
ceive from what source it 
drew its electricity. 

But so far the press 
had omitted to draw the 
attention of the public— 
no doubt it would not be 
long before they did so— 
to a singular coincidence 
which must strike the 
imagination, and which 
Mr. Ward pointed out to 
me at the very moment 
I was thinking of it 
myself. 

In point of fact it was 
not until the disappear¬ 
ance of the famous auto¬ 
mobile that the no less 
famous vessel had shown 
itself. Now both these 
machines possessed an 
absolutely prodigious 
power of locomotion. If 
both appeared again, the 
one on land, the other 
on sea, the same danger 
would menace shipping, 
pedestrians, and carriages. 

And then it would be 
imperative that by some means or other the police 
should interfere to secure the public safety on the 


high roads and high seas 
too ! 

That is what Mr. Ward 
remarked to me, and it 
was obvious. But how 
was that desirable result 
to be attained ? 

Finally, after a con¬ 
versation which was much 
prolonged I was about to 
take my leave when Mr. 
Ward checked me. 

" Don't you remember, 
Strock, that there is a 
strange resemblance in 
the appearance of the 
vessel and that of the 
automobile ? " 

I looked at my chief 
with growing surprise ap¬ 
parent on my face. 

“ There certainly is, 
sir," I answered. 

Mr. Ward put out his 
hand and laid it on my 
shoulder. 

"Well, my good Strock," 
he said, " who knows 
whether the two things 
are not one and the same ? " 
The assumption was 
one that I had not given 
thought to. My chief's 
suggestion struck my 
imagination with no little 
force. What if the two 
wonderful machines that 
had been observed were 
identical ? If this were 
so the fact might in some 
measure simplify the 
mystery. 

"Think it over, Strock," 
said Mr. Ward, in parting. 
" It is not an unreasonable hypothesis and together we 
may yet be able to put our hands on the key to this puzzle." 


‘‘Grad stopped . • . and, looking at me, said: ‘Nothing new 
to-day, sir ?' 99 (See page 121.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST LETTER. 


FTER leaving Mr. Ward I went back to my own 
quarters in Long Street. 

I should have plenty of time to indulge in my 
reflections there, free from interruption since I 
had neither wife nor child. My whole domestic staff 
consisted of a single old servant who, after being in my 
mother's service, had been in mine for the past fifteen 
years. 

A month before, I had been given a holiday. It still had 
a fortnight to run, unless unforeseen circumstances arose 
or some business cropped up which would not brook delay. 

As I have shown, my holiday had been broken for a few 
days by the investigation into the phenomena of the 
Great Eyry. 

And now, perhaps, the task would be allotted to me of 
throwing light upon the events of which the Milwaukee 
road on the one hand, and the Boston waters on the other, 
had been the theatre. I should soon know. But how 
was one to pick up the track of the automobile and of the 
vessel ? It was undeniable that public interest, the actual 
security of the seas and roads, demanded that an inquiry 
should be prosecuted to this end. But what could one do 
while the chauffeur or chauffeurs were not signalled by 


those who were watching for them, and, even if they were, 
how were they to be laid hands upon in mid career ? 

When I got home I had luncheon, lighted my pipe and 
unfolded my newspaper. I am free to confess that politics, 
with the everlasting struggle between republicans and 
democrats, interested me very little. So I turned first of 
all to the news headlines. 

Naturally, my first thought was to see if there was any 
information from North Carolina about the Great Eyry 
affair. There might perhaps be some communication from 
Morganton or Pleasant Garden. Mr. Smith had solemnly 
promised to keep me posted. Also, a telegram would give 
me notice if the aerie were lit up by flames. I quite believe 
that the Mayor of Morganton was as anxious as I was to 
force an entrance into the enclosure, and asked nothing 
better than to make another attempt if an opportunity 
arose. But since I had left the place no despatch had 
reached me. 

I learned nothing new from the paper. It dropped from 
my hands unheeded, and I remained lost in thought. 

W T hat kept on recurring to my mind was Mr. Ward's 
opinion that perhaps the automobile and the vessel were 
one and the same thing. Most probably, then, the two 
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machines were the work of the same hand. And beyond 
question, it was an identical motor power which gave them 
their excessive speed, more than double the records 
hitherto made both on land and sea. 

“ The same inventor," I echoed. 

Manifestly there was nothing contrary to probability 
in that hypothesis. The very fact that the two machines 
had not been seen simultaneously was a certain presumption 
in its favour. 

And I said to myself: 

" First, the Great Eyry mystery, now the Boston bay 
mystery! Shall we fare with the second as we did with the 
first ? Shall we fail to solve them, the one as completely 
as the other ? " 

I ought to remark that this new affair caused a consider¬ 
able sensation, seeing that it threatened the general 
security. It was only the inhabitants of the district in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Blue Ridge that would 
be imperilled by an eruption or an earthquake. On the 
other hand, the vehicle, or the vessel, might appear on any 
road of the United States, or in any American waters, and, 
when they did reappear every single citizen of the Republic 
would be exposed to very real danger. 

It was like being in danger of a thunderbolt, without 
being forewarned by any weather signs ! Outside his own 
front door, every citizen ran the risk of being surprised 
by the sudden arrival of the chauffeur whom it was im¬ 
possible to avoid ! Go and risk your own person in a street 
or on a road raked by a hail of bullets ! That was the 
point of view emphasised by thousands of newspapers 
eagerly read by the public. 

So I was not surprised that people’s imaginations should 
be excited by these disclosures, and especially that of 
my old servant, who was very credulous of any tale of the 
supernatural. 

Thus to-day, after dinner, while she was clearing 
the table, Grad stopped, with a water-bottle in one 
hand and a plate in the other, and looking at me said : 

" Nothing new to-day, sir ? " 

" Nothing," I answered, knowing what she meant by 
the question. 

" The car has not come back ? " 

" No, Grad." 

" Nor the vessel ? " 

“ Nor the vessel: that is to say, not so far as the 
best informed papers say." 

" But—from your office ? " 

" My office does not know anything more." 

" Then, if you please, sir, what is the good of the 
police ? " 

" That is a question I have had to ask myself many 
a time." 

" That's comforting, isn’t it ! And one fine day that 
wretched chauffeur will turn up unannounced and we 
shall see him in Washington, shooting through Long 
Street at the risk of running over everyone who's 
going by." 

" Oh, there might be a chance of arresting him then, 
Grad." 

" That won't come off, sir ! " 

" Why not ? " 

" Because that chauffeur is the Evil One, and you 
can’t arrest him ! " 

Verily, I thought to myself, his Satanic Majesty has 
broad shoulders, and I quite believe he was only invented 
to enable a lot of excellent people to explain the 
inexplicable ! It was he who lit the flames in the Great 
Eyry ! It was he who beat the speed record on the 
Wisconsin main road 1 It is he who is manoeuvring in 
the sea off Connecticut and Massachusetts ! 

But we may disregard this intervention of the spirit 
of evil, which corresponds, I am aware, to the intel¬ 
ligence of a few undeveloped brains. What was beyond 
all doubt was that a human being was actually making 
use of one or of two mechanical means of locomotion 
which were infinitely superior to the most highly per¬ 
fected machines both upon land and sea. 

And the next question was : 


Why did we not hear any more of him ? Was he afrai 
that ultimately we might secure possession of his perse 
and discover the secret of his invention, which no doul 
he was anxious to preserve ? Unless indeed—and 7iolei 
volens, that was the answer to which one always got back- 
unless he had met with some accident and taken his seen 
with him to the other world ! And if he had perishe< 
either in the waters of Lake Michigan or in the New Englan 
sea, how should traces of him ever be found again ? H 
would have passed like a meteor, like an asteroid throug 
space, and in the course of a thousand years his grea 
adventure would have become a myth, to the vast delects 
tion of the excellent Grads of coming centuries ! 

For some time the American, and then the Europea 
newspapers, were absorbed by this event. Articles wer 
piled on articles ! Lies were heaped on lies ! There wa 
a perfect flood of tittle-tattle ! The public of bot 
continents took an enormous interest in it, as was indee< 
intelligible. It is even not impossible that some of th 
European Powers were half jealous that America shoul< 
have been selected by this inventor as the field for hi 
experiments, who, if he were an American, might perhap 
enable his country to benefit by his great invention 
Would not the possession of such a machine, whethe 
it were obtained gratuitously through the generosity o 
patriotism or purchased at however high a price, absolutely 
guarantee the United States a pre-eminence that coulc 
not be contested ? 

On the ioth, for the first time, the New York He rale 
published a vigorous article on this subject. Comparing 
the speed of the fastest cruisers with that of the neu 
machine in course of navigation, it showed that, thank* 
to its speed, America, if she obtained the ownership o: 
it, would have Europe at only three days' distance from 
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her, while she would still remain five days’ distance from 
Europe. 

If the police had been anxious to ascertain the nature 
of the Great Eyry phenomena, they displayed a no less 
keen desire to know something definite about the chauffeur 
of whom no more was being heard. It was a topic to 
which Mr. Ward willingly recurred. My chief, I know, 
and not with the intention of causing me the least 
humiliation, was constantly making references to my 
expedition to Carolina and to its failure, while he fully 
recognised that the failure was due to no fault of mine. 
When walls are too high to be got over without a ladder, 
and when one hasn’t got the ladder, it is clear that one 
cannot pass them—unless one makes a breach in them. 
But that did not prevent Mr. Ward from saying to me 
on more than one occasion : 

“ Well, my poor old Strock, you failed that time, didn't 
you ? ” 

“ I certainly did, sir, and so would anyone else in my 
place. It is a question of expense. Are you willing to 
incur it ? ” 

" Never mind, Strock, never mind ; I hope our worthy 
chief inspector will have an opportunity of rehabilitating 
himself. By the way, this automobile and boat affair, 
—suppose you succeeded in clearing that up, what a 
satisfaction for us, what a splendid thing for you ! ” 

" Very true, sir, and if only I am given orders to get 
to work-” 

" Who knows, Strock ? No hurry ! No hurry ! ” 

This was how matters stood when on the morning of 
the 15th of June, after the post had come in, Grad brought 
me a letter, a registered letter for which I had to sign a 
receipt. 

I looked at the address on this letter, which was written 
in a hand I did not know. It was dated two days before, 
and the postmark was Morganton. 

Morganton ? I took it for granted that the letter 
came from Mr. Elias Smith. 

" Yes," I said to my old servant, " it is Mr. Smith who 
is writing. It can’t be anyone else. He is the only 
person I know at Morganton. And if he has written, as 
we agreed, it is because he has got something important 
to tell me." 

" Morganton ? " Grad returned. " Isn’t that the place 
where the demons lighted their fire ? " 

" That’s the place. Grad." 

" I hope the master is not going back there ? " 


“ Why not ? " 

" Because you will end up by remaining in that Great 
Eyry boiler, and I don't want the master to do any¬ 
thing of the sort." 

" Don’t be afraid, Grad, and, to begin with, let us find 
out what it's all about." 

I broke the seals on the envelope, which was made of 
very thick paper. The seals, in red wax, showed in relief a 
kind of shield adorned with four stars. 

I took the letter from the envelope. It was only a single 
sheet, folded in four, and written on the right side only. 

My first thought was to look at the signature. 

There was no signature : only four initials after the 
last line. 

“ It’s not from the Mayor of Morganton," I remarked. 

" Who is it from ? " inquired the inquisitive Grad. 

While I was examining the initials which served as all 
the signature, I said to myself : 

" I don’t know anyonp to whom they can refer, either 
at Morganton or anywhere else I " 

The writing of the letter was rather vigorous, the down- 
strokes and the upstrokes sharply marked—a score of 
lines in all. 

The following is a copy of the letter, the original of 
which I most carefully preserved, for very good reason— 
dated, to my immense amazement, from the mysterious 
Great Eyry : 

" Great Eyry, Blue Ridge, 

" North Carolina. 

" June 13. 

" To Mr. Strock, Chief Inspector of Police—34, Long 
Street, Washington. 

" Sir, —You have been entrusted with a commission to 
effect an entrance into the Great Eyry. 

"You came on the 28 th of April, accompanied by the 
Mayor of Morganton and two guides. 

"You ascended as far as the enclosure, and you made 
the round of the walls, which were too high to be scaled. 

" You sought for a breach and you did not find one. 

" Know this : people do not get into the Great Eyry, 
and if they did get in they would not get out. 

" Do not try to renew your effort, which would be as 
futile the second time as it was the first, and would entail 
serious consequences upon yourself. 

" So act upon this advice, or ill will befall you ! 

" M.O.T.W." 


[To be continued.) 


* Antarctic Postage Stamps. * 


“ B.O.P." Stamp collectors who have not yet included in 
their albums the stamps used by the British 
Antarctic Expedition of 1910 will be glad to 
know that an excellent opportunity is now 
afforded them to remedy this omission. Funds 
are urgently needed to carry on the splendid 
scientific and other work of the late Capt. 
R. F. Scott and his staff, and the authorities 
have decided to offer the remainder of the 
special postage stamps issued for the Ex¬ 
pedition for sale to the public. 

The late Captain R. F. Scott, R.N., was the first Postmaster 
of Victoria Land—under warrant from the Government of the 
Dominion of New Zealand—the Assistant-Postmaster 
being Paymaster Francis Drake, R.N. There were 
three mails each way and one registered mail, 
carried by S.Y. " Terra Nova,” R.Y.S., from the 
Victoria Land base to New Zealand, or to other vessels, 
and all the mails bore the current \d. (Green, King 
Edward) or id. (Red, Dominion Type) stamps of New 
Zealand, overprinted “ Victoria Land." 

The remainder of the stamps are now being offered 
for sale to the public, and every stamp sold will be accompanied 


by a Certificate signed by Commander Evans and Assistant- 
Postmaster Francis Drake. An opportunity 
is thus given of acquiring interesting relics of 
the Expedition, which may increase in value 
and at the same time materially assist the 
funds being raised to carry on the splendid 
scientific and other work of the late Captain 
Scott and his Staff. 

As, stated in the. certificate, these stamps 
actually accompanied the Expedition to 
Victoria Land, and are genuine in every way. There are no 
reprints; therefore if, as is hoped, the demand exceeds the 
supply, there will be a rise in value. There are less than 
800 of the \d . left, and the Expedition, and also 
dealers, are under agreements not to sell them at less 
than 25s. each and not less than 5s. each for the id., 
of which there are more. The stamps are to be sold 
mint, or officially postmarked with the date and hour 
(Jan 18th 1913 1.30. p.m.) when the "Terra Nova" 
arrived at the Post Office at Cape Evans, Victoria 
Land, on her last relief voyage. The stamps can bo 
obtained through the trade, or direct from the Secretary, 
Antarctic Stamp Dept., 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Club Room. 

Conducted by 44 The Old Boy.” 



rpHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on 
sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for membership 
and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked •• L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 


In last month's part I gave the 
list of Prize-winners in the 
Photographic Com¬ 
petition, of which 
particulars appeared 
in the previous vol¬ 
ume ; I now. print 
the photograph by H. Griffiths, 
which secured the First Prize. 
May I remind L.O.F. members 
of the new Photographic Compe¬ 
tition for “ Wild Life ” studies ? 
Particulars of this were announced 
in the November Part, page 6o. 
For British readers the closing 
date is December 31. In the 
special Competition for Colonial 
readers the closing date is March 8, 
1914. Those of you who possess 
cameras should get to work 
at once, if you have not already 
begun. I am hoping to receive 
some very novel and striking prints. 


NEW 

PHOTO¬ 

GRAPHIC 

COMPETI¬ 

TION. 



A Lee " old boy ” (Mr. A. A. 


'•FATHER AND SON.” 

Prize-winning photograph in recent Competition. Sent by 
H. Griffiths. Finsbury Park, N. 


Buxton) sends the following interesting letter. " I do not know’ 
whether the following anagrams on the title of ‘The Boy s Own 
fi i# * Paper * are new or not, but as I have never 

ANAGRAMS seen an y thin S °* the sort in the Paper, nor heard 
of such, I venture to assume that they are fresh 
and to forward them to you as such. They came quite readily 
after but little juggling with the letters, as, one evening a 
short time since, noting how absorbed my boy was in 
his newly-received Part, the fancy entered my mind. 

" The first effort produced : 

"' A Host, by Pen-power,' to which I said, * Hear, hear, it 
is indeed ! ’ 

“ A further try resulted, in less than ten minutes, in: 

“ ‘Happy, o’er Best *' Own, '* ’ and I thought, 4 What 
further proof of excellence is needed when the title alone con¬ 
tains such truths !' 

“ As a boy-reader of Part I, and as one who still finds pleasure 
in its pages, I sincerely thank God for the ‘ B.O.P.’ The first 
number outed from our home the smuggled * trash ' which was 
all that my brothers and I could get, winning at once mother's 
approval and our affection with its Powder-monkeys and dear 
old ‘ Jack and John.' It took the premier place, which I am 
proud to know it has held unrivalled ever since. Long live 
the ‘B.O.P.’ to prove its multi-title.” 

* * * • 

I am receiving many letters from L.O.F. members asking for 
advice as to starting local clubs. Here is a sample letter : 

” Being a football enthusiast, and 
having played for my school XI 
until I w’as too old to play for it 
any longer, I am anxious not to 
drop football al- 
MEMBERS together, as a great 

WANTED. many boys between 

the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen have to because there 
are not clubs w'hich will enrol boys 
so young as that. I am writing, 
therefore, to ask if you could 
give me any advice upon the 
forming of a football club. By 
means of this page, I hope to get 
into touch with boys w’ho w’ould 
like to form a club.” 


The writer of the above is L. 
Pearson, of Southfields, London, 
S.W. If any L.O.F. members in 
this district w'ould care to com¬ 
municate with Pearson I shall be 
pleased to forward their letters to 
him. 
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J. H. AMORY 
(Eton). 


G. WILSON 
(Harrow). 



G. L. JACKSON 
(Harrow). 



Public School Cricket. 

Some Features of the Past Season. 



By A. PODMORE. 


T HERE have been so many speeches made and articles 
written by various Headmasters of Schools, during 
the last few months, on the never-ending topic of the 
decadence of the modern schoolboy, that it is quite a 
relief to be able to say, after considerable personal experience, 
that he can certainly compare very favourably, in the cricket 
field, with those giants who lived in the old days. 

Whatever his shortcomings may be, and possibly he is more 
pampered, in this age of luxury, than his grandfather was, who, 
in his turn, scored over previous generations, when it was custom¬ 
ary for our hardy forefathers to do their morning ablutions out 
in the open, though history does not refer to the now necessary 
Tub, there is no question of his superiority in the matter of 
fielding. Everywhere this most important branch of the game 
is most carefully nurtured, and captains recognise now that a 
man who is slovenly and invariably misses catches owes his 
side too many runs to make it safe to include him, even though 
his batting average may exceed forty runs an innings. 

As compared with the previous year everything has been in 
favour of cricket, and the writer cannot remember a season when 
so many brilliant performances have been accomplished at the 
Schools. True, the representative XI, with a few exceptions, 
failed to realise expectations when opposed to a powerful side 
of the M.C.C. in the first week of August, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the ordeal is a severe one, and the surroundings tend 
to cramp the play of the younger eleven. The fielding, how¬ 
ever, was faultless until the last half-hour's play, and the catches 
which were brought off by M. B. Burrows, the Etonian, J. 
Howell, of Repton, who took a low swinging catch at cover, 
and C. E. S. Rucker, of Charterhouse, who took a hard drive 
right on his toes at mid-on, will not be readily forgotten by those 
who saw them. 

Once again pride of place among the Schools must be awarded 
to Eton, who scored nearly 400 runs, in one innings, both against 
Harrow and Winchester, and so for the third year in succession 
won both matches, an achievement which entitled them to play 


the Masters, the game again ending in a draw. The side was 
a really fine one, and the batting never failed, the M.C.C. being 
decisively beaten. Eton, also, was the only School which 
the famous Northern Club, Liverpool, failed to conquer. 
In J. H. Amory, the Captain, the College possessed one of the 
best fast bowlers in the country, but it was in this department, 
if any, that a weak spot might have been found. 

Winchester and Harrow were both improved sides, and G. 
Wilson, who will captain the School-on-the-Hill next year, 
accomplished against Eton one of the finest performances 
ever seen at Lord’s. When the situation appeared hopeless, 
he played a magnificent innings which only failed by eleven 
runs to beat the record for the match, and he was solely respon¬ 
sible for sending Eton in a second time. The Hon. F. S. Jackson, 
one of the best judges of cricket, was so impressed with the form 
shown by Wilson that, a fortnight later, in addressing a club in 
the North, he expressed the hope of seeing him play for Yorkshire 
in the near future. 

Quite one of the features of the season was the success of the 
Schools over their Old Boys, and one memorable Saturday 
witnessed the accomplishment of a double century by D. J. 
Knight, the Malvern Captain, and by J. Howell, of Repton, 
and very nearly a similar feat by G. W. E. Whitehead, the 
Captain of Clifton. On the same day Rugby easily beat the 
O. R.'s, who had equally decisively beaten them the previous year. 
The Old Harrovians went under to the School; Eton had all the 
best of a drawn game with the Old Etonians; Tonbridge, Hailey- 
bury, and St. Paul's all won easily ; and Wellington beat the Old 
Wellingtonians by two runs, the Old Beghians just saving the 
game against St. Bees. 

The Westminster and Charterhouse match, the battle royal 
of the Pinks, produced some magnificent cricket, the home 
side retrieving a disastrous start, and winning half an hour before 
time on the second day, a scene of wild enthusiasm following, 
which has seldom been witnessed at Vincent Square. On this 
showing and in many other performances, Westminster had one 
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A. B. R. GILLIGAN MILES HOWBLL N. M. GARSTAIRS 

(Dulwich). (Repton). (Haileybury). 


of the best School Elevens, but they were somewhat unexpectedly 
beaten by Radley : still, the Charterhouse match is the match of 
the year. 

Charterhouse beat Wellington in a one-day match, which is 
never a real test of cricket, and the latter defeated Haileybury, 
who scored convincing victories over Uppingham and Chelten¬ 
ham and covered themselves with glory at Lord's. They had 
an exceptionally powerful batting side, two fine all-round 
cricketers in N. M. Hughes-Hallett and N. M. Carstairs, and 
a brilliant captain in H. D. Hake, who will again skipper the 
side next year. Uppingham had a particularly steady batsman 
in W. T. Newton, who carried his bat through the innings 
against both Haileybury and Trinity, Cambridge, and had an 
exceptionally good wicket-keeper in R. A. T. Miller. In this 
latter respect Wellington were well served by E. G. Bartlett, and 
R. C. M. Crofton is a very promising left-hand bowler. 

Rugby won both their School matches with ease and created 
a very favourable impression at Lord's, where the two Bryans, 
J. L. and R. T., the latter also a googly bowler of undoubted merit, 
both did exceedingly well. Marlborough, who had no luck, 
gave a disappointing show. A. J. W. Pearson, another googly 
bowler, had much to do with the success of St. Paul’s. In one 
match he finished off the innings by taking six wickets for two 
runs in eight overs. 

SOME MEMORABLE PERFORMANCES. 

Tonbridge put together the huge score of 433 for six wickets 
before F. W. Musson 44 declared," the two Sherwells having 
put on 200 for the first wicket. F. W. hit his wicket when 91, 
but the left-hander " R." passed the century, and Musson himself 
made 71. Sherborne were badly beaten, but A. B. L. Crosby, 
R. Chetham-Strode and M. E. K. Westlake (at the wicket) all 
showed good form. This mammoth score was beaten by Hailey¬ 
bury, who amassed 434 for eight wickets, and beat Cheltenham 
by an innings; Carstairs, 97, Hughes-Hallett, 93, G. L. Butler, 61 
(not out), and L. F. Marson, 54, being the principal contributors. 

One of the best performances of the year was accomplished 
by H. E. Appleyard, who took all ten of Shrewsbury's wickets, 
and so gave Sedbergh a very decisive victory. The latter estab¬ 
lished a School record against Giggleswick. Too little is heard 
of the Northern Schools, but there is no doubt that the cricket 
at St. Peter's, York, and St. Bees, is in a very flourishing state. 

The two Howells—Miles, the Captain of Repton (133), and 
" J." (128)—put on 250 runs for the first wicket against J. H. 
Hunt and W. Williams, and a useful " hat " trick by A. G. Sale 
enabled them to beat Esher by an innings. One of the Esher 
plavcrs remarked afterwards that unless the Howells had wanted 


to they need never have got out. It was certainly one of the 
finest performances accomplished by any School. 

The season at Dulwich will always be memorable for two 
special features. The side included three brothers in F. W. 
Gilligan, 14 A. E. R.," the Captain, and A. H. H., and they had a 
hand in every victory. Three big stands for the last wicket, 
a very unusual circumstance, point to the all-round batting 
excellence of the side, though they lost to both Bedford and 
St. Paul's, on soft wickets. Against Blackheath, who included 
J. R. Mason and Stanley Christopherson, E. W. Waite and 
I. O. B. Shirley put on 89 runs for the last wicket, and were 
unseparated; F. W. Keatch came in last against Brighton and 
with I. O. B. Shirley added 173, without being parted, his own 
share being 104, and Waite and A. B. Shaw put on 103 for the 
last wicket against Sherborne. 

In the first week in July, playing in a School match for 
St. Dunstan’s, J. Thomas scored 295, not out. This brought his 
a 88 re 8 a te up to 1225. Last season he scored 1300 runs, and as 
he goes up to B. N. C. his career will be watched with interest. 

Playing for the School House, at Dover, against St. Martin's, 
W. P. Nevill and R. A. D. Brooks scored 222 runs in 65 minutes, 
Nevill 119 and Brooks 103, when the innings was " declared." 
Granted that one of the boundaries was a short one, the perform¬ 
ance was none the less remarkable. This was Nevill’s sixth 
century, and he goes up to Cambridge in October. Brooks, who 
has also scored consistently, has another year at the College. 

Against a scratch side brought by Mr. C. E. Keyser, P. H. Cox, 
of Bradfield, took six wickets in eight overs for seven runs. 

Shrewsbury had to face the huge score of 344, compiled by 
Rossall, but they gave a very fine show and won on the second 
day by five wickets. 

Playing in Cock House match for Colvin, at Haileybury. N. M. 
Carstairs broke the School record of 257, held by H. D. Hake, the 
present Captain. He scored 300, and a fortnight previously went 
very near it by reaching 246 against Edmonstone. Last year 
he made 234, Hake’s record being established in 1911. 

A DOUBLE TIE MATCH. 

Last year, at Rochester, the King’s School played a memorable 
match on the Paddock with Cranbrook, which resulted in a tie, 
and amidst the utmost excitement a similar result was obtained 
last J uly at Cranbrook, each side registering 128. This must surely 
be a record which is likely to stand for many years to come. 

There are many more brilliant performances to which we should 
like to refer, but space is limited. It is sufficient to say that,, 
popular as lawn tennis is all over the country, it shows no signs, 
at present, of ousting the great national game from the Schools,, 
whose keenness is more marked than ever. 
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Puzzles and Problems. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My firsts and lasts, if you can name, 

Spell adjuncts of the winter game. 

1. On springing steed, at bounding pace, 

This is the speed that wins the race. 

2. A river in the New World's south, 

The ocean gains by many a mouth. 

3. Of anything, law, literature, or freights, 

He writes, while some one else dictates. 

4. High above head the deadly noose is whirled. 
And, hurtling through the air, is deftly hurled. 


4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 


BEHEADINGS. 

These words are of uniform length. 
Behead them, and the initials of the 
resulting words spell the name of A 
Modern Flying Wonder. 

1. A migratory duck, and leave to cry 
like a cat. 

2. Learning, and leave metal in its 
natural state. 

3. Frozen moisture, and leave the 
present time. 

4. A male pig, and leave an appliance 
for rowing boats. 

5. A long piece of timber, and leave 
equal value. 

6. To hit hard at cricket, and leave 
part of a felled tree. 

7. An enclosure for wild beasts, and 
leave time of life. 

8. A wading bird, and leave a word 
expressing denial. 

9. The rind of an orange, and leave 
a fish. 


EQUAL LAND AND TREES. 



REVERSINGS. 

In each of these numbered sentences the second of the missing 
words indicated by hyphens is the first missing word reversed. 

1. The motorman-that the track - - - clear. 

2. The trapper skilfully covered-of the- 

3. We caught a large - -- on a-shore. 

The challenge cup will be - - - soon-. 

-seconds later the same player headed the ball into 

the - - -. 

The windows of our - - - - directly faced the--. 

At - - - - a novice will vainly-the ball. 

8. By determined play teams may - -- -off a----. 

9. The hunted-- took refuge in a-bed. 

10. In this modern - - - most men 

- - - equal. 

n. Fill the water — - full, - - - 
not the tank. 

12. A young driver will. 

in pulling the--. 

13. A penny - - - - passes the 

busy-. 

14. The escaping white - - - ran 
straight across the fresh 

15. - - skater should venture - - 
thin ice. 

16. Make a-to visit - - - -. 

17. The stone struck the - - - of 
the flower - - -. 

18. The barn - — - was just one 

--away. 

19. The sting of a - - - - may leave 

a-of pain. 

20. To - - - - thoughtlessly is 


(Solution to problem Riven on paRe 61.) 


21. Screw up your cycle saddle too 
hard and you may-the - - -. 


SOLUTIONS. 


(Set? November Part , page 61 .) 


ANAGRAMS. 

1. “Times.” 3. “Standard.” 

2. “Telegraph.” 4. “Boy's Own Paper.” 

ACROSTIC. 

1. M u C (h) 

2. O rdinar Y 

3. T arma C 

4 . O pa L 

5. R evenu E. 


CURTAILINGS. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 


I. 

PRES 8- MAN. 

i. 

RO WAN. 

2. 


U- NITE. 

2. 

SP 1 RE. 

3 - 

STU 

B- BLE. 

3 - 

AR RAN. 

4 - 

AR 

M- LET. 

4 * 

WH E AT. 

5 - 

PAR 

A- PET. 

5 - 

OR L OP. 

6. 

CA 

R- MINE. 

6. 

CR E WE. 

7 - 

FIJ 

1 - AN. 

7. 

AE 8 OP. 

8. 

MA 

N- DRIL. 

8. 

BI 8 ON. 

9 - 

MIN 

E- HEAD. 




HIDDEN CRICKETERS. 


PERVERTED PROVERBS. 

1. Half a loaf is better than no rest at all. 

2. A bird in the hand is worth exactly what the other fellow 

will offer for it. 

3. All is not gold that rubs off on your thumb. 

4 . A stitch in time saves miles of paper trail following. 

5. Everything comes to the man who wins. 

6. Slow and sure means a lot of time to do it in. 

7. Fine feathers do not make fine shuttlecocks. 

8. Cut your coat rather than your finger. 

9. Little fishes grow when you tell how you caught them. 

10. It’s never too late to listen to a good yarn. 

11. Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth when he's got it 

open, galloping at you. 

12. All’s well that makes you feel an inch taller. 


1. Rise. 


1. Booth. 

2. Tarrant. 

3. Heame. 

4. Hitch. 

5. Mead. 

6. Barnes. 


7. Warner. 

8. Fender. 

9. Blythe. 

10. Relf. 

11. Hirst. 

12. Denton. 


MISSING WORD POEM. 

2. Actions. 3. A penny* 4. Of a bus. 


RAILWAY REBUSSES. 


1. Draw Bar. 

2. Guard Iron. 

3. Smoke Box. 

4. Sand Pipe. 


5. Fire Door. 9. Ash Pan. 

6. Cab Roof. 10. Foot Board. 

7. Spark Arrester. 11. Hand Rail. 

8. Tender Coupling. 12. Head Light. 
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T. Whiting .—The articles on building a canvas canoe were 
by Mr. E. T. Littlewood, M.A., and appeared on pages 185 
and 201 of our eighth volume. They were reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games.’* 


1 

F. S. W. (Uxbridge). —The book you require is “ Wild Flowers , 
of the Year,** by Professor Henslow (Religious Tract 
Society, 3s. 6 d.). This has many coloured plates. 


A. E. Quantock and E. Stroud. —There are two George the 
Third crowns, one with an octagon punch of date 1804, 
which is worth ten shillings, and the other of various dates 
worth six. The half-crowns of the reign are worth five or six 
shillings, but as you give no dates it is impossible to be 
exact. There are no half-farthings of George the First. 
The 1797 penny of George the Third is worth sixpence, but 
a really good specimen might fetch two shillings. 

M. M. —You do not give the name of the university, but write 
to the registrar for particulars of the matriculation 
examination, whichever it may be. 

J. A. M. and J. W. McCann. —It is much better to be an engineer 
in the Royal Navy ; for particulars consult the “ Quarterly 
Navy List,’* which you can see at anv public library or 
buy for three shillings. For particulars of engineers in the 
merchant service see the official guide, price sixpence, 
obtainable of Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, E.C. 

Boys (W. S. C.). —There were only two volumes of Boys’ Illus¬ 
trated Annual, the first published by Sampson, Low & Co., 
in September 1893, and the last published in September 
1894, when the magazine was incorporated with the “ Boy’s 
Own Paper.” Our first special Christmas Number was pub¬ 
lished in 1883 : the first Summer Number appeared in 1884. 
Mr. T. B. Reed’s ” Willoughby Captains ” is now published 
by the Religious Tract Society, as a shilling book. 

C. C. Chittleborough. —The dog’s eye will probably get better 
of itself, but you might try a lotion of thirty grains of sugar 
of lead dissolved in one pint of rain water dabbed on with a 
pocket handkerchief. Be careful the dog does not bite you. 

A. Coverley (Borough). —It is most important that you should 
know how to float. Balancing, or perpendicular floating, 
in the water is done by allowing the legs to sink gradually, 
so that the body assumes an upright position. The head 
must be thrown back, in order that the chin may be on a 
level w'ith the surface. The great requisite for this form of 
floating is confidence. The more ordinary form, however, 
is, of course, floating on the back. Lie as still as you can in 
the water on your back, with the head thrown back, the 
chest well up and the legs stretched straight out. With 
beginners the difficulty is to get them to keep their heads 
back ; the natural tendency is to raise the head and so 
throw the body into a position that prevents the balance 
being preserved. The arms should be stretched out on 
either side, the palms just under the water. Afterwards, 
when you have gained confidence in floating, you will find 
that you can put your arms in any position, and that you 
can even bring your legs up under you, making you sit, 
as it were, in the water. The great secret in floating is to 
keep the head well back, and the chest well up. The art 
of floating is really very easy to acquire; you just need 
confidence at the outset. 


W. T. (Leicester).— We get very many letters from readers 
like yours, and find them difficult to answer. Unless our 
correspondent shows very marked ability as an artist we 
are loth to advise him to take up drawing as a profession. 
To qualify as a black and w-hite artist nowadays, when there 
is so much keen competition, needs years of patient and 
arduous work. In your case we do not think you have* 
much chance of success. At present you lack technique, 
and to improve in this direction you must attend art classes 
and receive competent instruction. If this course of work 
enables you to produce drawings for which you can secure 
a market you will find this a pleasant and profitable means 
of adding to your income. 

A. C. (Barnsley). —The coins of the date you name are of no 
particular value. We cannot understand your raising the , 
question ; coins must be far more than fifty years qld to 
possess any market value. 

Country Lad. —-To preserve the skin wash it well with a hot 
solution of one part salt and two parts alum, and let it 
soak in well. Then stretch the skin, hair downwards, on 
a board, nailing it with tacks round the edge. See that 
you get it the proper shape, and that each side is stretched 
alike. After this apply a paste made of one part finely 
powdered alum, two parts chalk. When this is dry beat 
it off with a stick, and should the skin still seem to contain 
grease apply some more of the paste. Lastly, remove the 
skin from the board when quite dry, and rub it well with 
the hand to make it soft. You will find useful directions 
how to preserve the skins and heads of different creatures 
in ” The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and Hobbies '* (Religious 
Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 4 s. 6 d. net.), 
and in ” The Book of Woodcraft,' by Ernest Thompson 
Seton (Constable and Co., 6 s. net). 


Notice to Contributors. —All manuscripts intended for the Boy's Own */.p f 
should be addressed to the Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and mu?’ ‘jarv th 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying 
letter the title op the MS. must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless stambs are sent to coi<er 
postage, and the Editor cannot correspond regarding them, or Hold himself in any¬ 
way responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, though every care is taken 
The number of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable time mus* 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part con¬ 
taining them. The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious ■ 
Tract Society , with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such uorks 
separately. Ref>ublicatwn by authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their MSS. : and whenever any 
special value is put upon MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated uhe\ 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 

To Correspondents. — Replies to correspondents are not sent by post, and to this rule 
there can be no exception—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes not - 
withstanding. Replies on all questions of any general interest are given in these 
columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 
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NOT FAIR! 


FOREWARNED. 


The Manchester Guardian tells the following story. Jimmy 
and Leo had been naughty, and the teacher had ordered them to 
stay indoors during playtime and to write out each his own name 
a thousand times. 

The boys started to work with energy, but after about five 
minutes Jimmy was observed to slacken, apparently thinking 
very hard. Then he stopped and burst into tears. 

" What’s the matter, Jimmy ? ” asked the teacher. 

" Tain't fair ! ” he sobbed. " His name’s Leo Ott and mine's 


Farmer : “ Yes, I want a man. Are you a good jumper ? ” 
Applicant: ** Well, yes.” 

“ You could jump a barbed-wire fence without much trouble, 
I s’pose ? ” 

“ Um—I s’pose so.” 

" Well, that’s all right, then ; you'll do. You see, some of 
our bulls is a leetle wild.” 

TAKING NO CHANCES. 


Jimmy O’Shaughnessy.** 

NO USE. 

i 

In response to an appeal for various articles for use on an 
African farm, a milking stool with other things w ? as sent to a 
mission worker from England. He gave it to a Kaffir whose 
duty it was to milk the cow, with strict injunctions to use it. 

On the first day the Kaffir returned home from the cow¬ 
sheds, bruised and battered almost beyond recognition, but with 
an empty pail. 

On being asked for an explanation, he sadly replied: 

* ” Him berry nice milk-stool, baas, but the cows won't sit on 


A Scottish laird had an Englishman as his guest during 
the fishing season. The southron was a novice at the sport. 

One day he hooked a fine salmon, and in his excitement 
slipped and fell into the river. The keeper, seeing that he was 
no swimmer, hooked him with the gaff, and started to drag 
him ashore. The laird called out : 

” What are ye aboot, Donal’ ? Get haud o’ the rod an’ look 
tae the fish. Ma freend can bide a wee, but the fish winna ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 



'//// 


short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd 
of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
z the name and address of the sender must be clearly written. The 

' Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

W, Address, The Editor, "Boy’s Own Paper," 4 Bouverie Street, 

y. London, E.C., and mark envelope or postcard "Funny Story Com- 

y, petition." 


COOL CHEEK 1 

Ghost of Sir Jasper : " G-r-r-r-r ! I " 

Harold: “Ah! You’re after my Christmas stocking, I suppose 1 But you don’t 
Catch me 1 / can tee through you all right l" 


Ready NOVEMBER 25th, 1913. Price 6d, 
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A Glorious Exercise that is fast becoming 
Popular wherever there is Frozen Snow. 



By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


is quite certain that if we 
could somehow or other only 
manage to have two or three 
really hard winters in succes¬ 
sion, the splendid sport of ski- 
running would take firm root 
in this country. As it is, we 
have a British Ski Association, 
with the Earl of Minto, K.G., 
as its President; a Ski Club 
of Great Britain ; and an Alpine 
Ski Club, and Skilobning, for 
that is the correct term, has 
spread from Norway, its orig¬ 
inal home, through Austria, 
Germany and Sweden, is popu¬ 
lar in Canada, and has a national association of its own 
in the United States. 

Still more remarkable to relate, it is going ahead fast 
in Japan, where two Austrian ski-runners (one of them a 
major of the Austrian army, who is attached to the Japanese 
garrison at Takata) acted as pioneers, and soon made the 
sport well known after they had positively startled the 
country by ascending Mount Fuji (13,365 feet) on ski. 
Following upon that feat, the Japanese Government sent 
over a hundred teachers to Takata to learn the art of 
ski-ing, so that they might teach it in the Middle schools. 
Ski-running, it is abundantly evident, will soon be pleasur¬ 
ably practised wherever in the civilised world there is 
suitable snow. 

Ski, which, as we are aware, are really long narrow 
wooden runners, have been in use for hundreds of years 
as a means of enabling people to travel over frozen snow. 
For comfortable skilobning, or ski-running, or ski-ing, as 
we will call it in English, eight or ten inches of snow on 
the ground are required, but the real sport comes in only 
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when the snow lies many feet deep. When, in ski-jumping 
downhill, you fly perhaps nearly a hundred feet through 
the air, you require a good thickness of nice soft snow to 
land in. 

For crossing such places as high mountain passes that 
are deep in snow, ski are infinitely more useful than Indian 
snow shoes. In Canada snow shoes have been abandoned 
for postal work over the highest passes, and the post is 
often carried by Norwegian ski-men. Until the coming of 
the new railway between Valparaiso and Buenos Aires, 
large numbers of professional ski-men were employed by 
the Argentine and Chilian Governments to take the mail in 
winter 18,000 feet high over the Andes Mountains. Wiry 
little donkeys did the work in summer, but only ski-runners 
could scale the slippery heights in winter. On the steepest 
portion of the route, the ski-ers went in pairs, and each man 
was provided with a long lasso of plaited hide, so that, 
in case one man's ski began to go too fast with him down 
the precipitous incline, his companion could promptly 
lasso him and so save him from being dashed to a certain 
death. 

Ascending a steep mountain pass, the rate of progress 
on ski averages some two miles an hour, but once arrived 
at the top, the practised ski runner goes down the other 
side at an average pace of six miles an hour, and some¬ 
times more, though, of course, care has all the time to be 
taken that one does not get positively run away with. 

Before we, in writing this, proceed any farther, we will 
just issue a little warning to any facetious reader who, 
attempting to make play upon the brief word " ski," may 
perpetrate some alleged joke about being " sky-high " or 
something of that kind. Such an effort will in reality be 
no pun whatever, for the correct pronunciation of " ski " 
is not " sky '* at all, but is " shee." 

The idea of employing ski as a means of sport is largely 
due to Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the famous Arctic explorer, 

9 
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and the first Norwegian ambassador to England. Almost 
from the moment that he introduced ski-ing to the notice 
of the athletic youth of Norway, its fascination seized upon 
them one and all, till to-day it is no exaggeration to say that 
in that country ski-running has almost entirely ousted 
skating in popularity. 

For ski-ing, as Dr. Nansen has himself remarked, is a 
comparatively cheap sport. And it has the additional and 
enormous recommendation that no exercise can be more 
exhilarating. 

Genuine Norwegian ski may be purchased in this country 
for from about a sovereign to thirty shillings a pair according 
to their length. The balancing pole, or ski stick, iron- 
pointed and with a wide leather washer or metal ring to 
prevent its being thrust too far into soft snow, costs only a 
shilling or two. Those are practically all the personal 
accessories that are absolutely necessary for ski-running. 
Could we also just walk into a shop and purchase some 
wide expanses of thick snow, all nicely frozen, ski-runners 
would simply swarm in England. 

Fully equipped ski-ists wear special well-fitting ski boots ; 
two pairs of socks, to prevent the leather ski straps from 
chafing the feet; 
and cloth puttees 
for keeping the 
legs dry and 
warm. Only 
novices wear 
leather leggings, 
which perform 
neither of those 
functions. 

Breeches of firm 
closely-woven rid¬ 
ing cloth, so that 
snow will not cling 
to them, a 
. woollen sweater, 
and woollen cap, 
complete the 
outfit. 

A hint to the 
beginner when 
purchasing h i s 
first pair of ski, is 
to choose those 
that are made of 
ashwood. The 
very best hickory 
wood ski are much 
too fast to learn 
upon, for they, as 
the Norwegians 
facetiously say, 

" cut off the learner’s legs.’* In other words, the novice’s 
feet slip from under him, and he spends best part of his 
time reclining in the snow. Oak or pine are also suitable 
woods for forming snow runners. 

An important detail is as to the length of one’s ski, but 
the rule that is generally adopted in choosing them is a 
very simple one. When you stand erect with your arm 
extended above your head, the proper length ski for you 
are such as, when stood up on end, reach to your fingers. 
Usually both ski are of the same length, and pointed upwards 
at the peak ; in Scandinavia, though, one ski is sometimes 
longer than the other, and the long one is quite flat. 

The under surface of the ski that is in actual contact with 
the frozen snow is known as the “ palm,” and it is kept in 
good condition by being rubbed with candle grease, or 
else is oiled. To prevent side-slipping, as, for instance, 
when rounding the sides of mountains, the ” palm ” of the 
ski may be grooved. For very rough going plates of horn 
are inserted in the wood, while for speed work the ski are 
covered with seal skin. When mounted upon such seal¬ 
skin clad ski, a skilled runner, even though he be a heavy 
man, will leave only a faint furrow in soft snow that he 
has passed over. 


On the first Monday in February each year, all the finest 
ski-runners of Norway meet on the Holmenkollen Hill, 
near Christiania, some members of the Royal Family being 
almost invariably amongst the crowds of spectators that 
line the course. The great event of the day is the hop, or 
leaping contest on ski. 

One by one the competitors come hurtling downhill on 
ski, dash up the prepared snow-covered platform, and, 
making a tremendous leap, launch themselves into the air. 
Sixty, eighty, or a hundred feet may be cleared before the 
jumper, according to his strength and skill, either lands 
upon his ski again, or else disappears into the snow, as 
likely as not in an upside down position. In making a 
jump of, say, a hundred feet on these prepared jumping 
hills, the competitor will drop perhaps fifty feet, and that 
with what is practically a heavy plank of wood, ten to 
fifteen feet long, strapped to each of his feet. It is a 
grand sport, that at once calls for display of muscle, nerve 
and adroitness. Small wonder that every winter more and 
more hardy Britishers cross the North Sea in order to 
indulge in it ! 

The record jump is 152 feet ; and in the long distance 

races, 140 miles 
have been covered 
in less than 
twenty-two 
hours. This is 
brisk going, in 
truth ! 

Amongst the 
most exciting of 
the annual ski-ing 
distance events, is 
the race for the 
Roberts of Kan¬ 
dahar Challenge 
Cup for long 
distance ski run¬ 
ning, which cove¬ 
ted prize is one 
of the Public 
Schools Alpine 
Sports Club Chal¬ 
lenge Cups. It 
was from Mon¬ 
tana, where the 
first race for this 
fine trophy w'as 
held three years 
ago, that Lord 
Roberts was sum¬ 
moned to South 
Africa in Decem¬ 
ber 1890, and h s 
cup is given for what is undoubtedly to-day the greatest 
English ski race from the standpoint of mountainous ad¬ 
venture and change of altitude. In the Roberts of Kanda¬ 
har ski race there is no uphill racing, for it has been found 
that hill climbing offers tremendous advantage to the com¬ 
petitor of exceptionally strong physique, and who may yet 
be quite a duffer when it comes to skilful, well-balanced, 
real ski running. 

Torchlight runs on ski are regular winter fixtures in 
many parts of the Continent. Everyone taking part in 
them carries a lighted torch of turpentine wood, held on 
high so that sparks may not get into the eyes or burn 
holes in clothing.' The downhill course is usually chosen 
so as to lead through some part of a forest, and there is 
then very active fun in leaping the trunks of felled trees 
by torchlight. Gliding swiftly over the snow, following 
the beacon of the appointed leader, such a torchlight run on 
ski is an event which every individual taking part in it is 
sure to wish to have repeated ; reminiscence of its joys is 
warranted to last a lifetime. 

Nor must we here omit to mention Norway’s 
military ski-ists, fighting men in whom King Haakon, 
the husband of our own English princess, Queen Maud, 



NORWAY'S MILITARY SKI TROOP. [Photo. WUse, Christian*. 

Delegates to the Ski Meeting at Chamonix. 
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Drawn by a horse. 

and himself a splendid per¬ 
former on ski, is particularly 
interested. 

The Norwegian army not 
only marches on ski, but 
drags its heavy guns along 
shod with such runners. So 
provided, these pieces of 
artillery can travel over any 
ground that is frozen. The 
soldiers are regularly practised 
in ski drill, and their instruc¬ 
tors are wonderfully proficient 
exponents of this method of 
locomotion. In tests which 
have included the traversing 
of wide snow fields, and the 
ascending of snow-clad moun¬ 
tains, they have easily out¬ 
distanced the finest runners 
on snow shoes that could be 
pitted against them. A de¬ 
tachment of Norwegian sol¬ 
diers, thus equipped, worthily 
represented their country at 
the last meeting at Chamonix. 

The photograph reproduced 
shows the men standing with 
their skis and sticks. 

When a Norwegian ski battalion is on the 
march, each halt that is made provides a 
curious scene. The men take off their great 
wooden runners, and, maybe busy preparing a 
meal, move about amongst what appears to be 
a bristling forest of tall stakes, for each pair 
of ski, points upwards, is planted vertically 
in the snow. The landscape for the time being 
then assumes quite a “ startled porcupine 
like " aspect. 

During the present winter, numerous tests 
will be made on behalf of the War Office as 
to the possibilities of ski as a means of loco¬ 
motion for our own soldiers. For several 
seasons past Brigadier-General Malcolm, D.S.O., 
commanding the Cameron and Seaforth Brigade 
of Territorials, has distributed pairs of ski 
among his companies in the Grampians, and 
has instructed his men in their use, and the 
success of the experiment has prompted inves¬ 
tigation on a more extended scale. The chief 
military use of ski is for purposes of scouting 
and despatch-bearing, and to replace mounted 
soldiers for mountain work in snow. To 
our Indian Army, especially, ski battalions 
would be invaluable. 

In learning to run on ski, the most im¬ 
portant maxim to bear in mind is that the 


The correct position during the jump. 


feet must be kept perfectly straight, the toes 
directed neither inwards nor outwards. Turn 
in your toes and your ski will cross in front, 
and you come down on your knees. If they 
touch behind, you make no progress, or else 
slip backwards. Should this happen while 
you are trying to ascend a steep hill, well, you 
will very soon realise that you are at the foot 
of the hill again. 

Ski-ing, as we have seen, is one of those sports 
that have come to us from other countries, and 
until quite recently we have not taken very much 
trouble to render ourselves particularly proficient 
at it. To “ ski like an Englishman " has, indeed, 
become quite an accepted definition on the Con¬ 
tinent to apply to any clumsy performer. How¬ 
ever, largely owing to the influence of the Public 
Schools Alpine Sports Club, all that is chang¬ 
ing rapidly. But we have still a good deal to 
learn as regards jumping on ski. And as 
concerns the value of jump¬ 
ing, we may well quote the 
opinion of Mr. Kingsmill 
Delap, one of the most 
experienced teachers, and a 
member of the Committee of 
the British Ski Association. 
He says : 

“ I have found that begin¬ 
ners who have been willing to 
jump on very small hills 
soon after they have begun 
to learn, have made the 
most progress. One of the 
reasons why jumping practice 
is so valuable as an exercise, 
is that it is impossible to use 
sticks, the jumper must leave 
them at the top of the hill, 
and jump, as well as climb, 
back to the top, without them. 
Jumping improves the bal¬ 
ance, and gives from the first 
a dash and indifference to 
fairly high speeds which are 
very valuable to a learner. 
The same considerations apply 
in the case of the more 
advanced runner. However 
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Three ways of walking uphill on Skis. 
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good his nerve, jumping will improve it. He will become 
accustomed to the highest speeds possible on ski ; he will 
learn to think and act coolly when travelling very fast.” 

As is the case 
with all athletic 
sports that are worth 
honourably classing 
as such, ski-running 
is now and again 
the cause of acci¬ 
dents. But these 
consist mostly of 
nothing worse than 
iprained wrists or 
ankles, which, too, 
are incurred mainly 
on the practising 
grounds. The pro¬ 
ficient ski-ist goes 
through season after 
season with nothing 
worse than quite 
jolly tumbles into 
the soft snow. Really 
serious accidents only 
occur when rocks are 
hidden by a mere thin covering of snow, and a fall brings 
one’s head in contact with something that is still harder. 
Such accidents as these, fortunately, are rare; the depth 
of snow in places where ski-ing is most practised makes 
tumbles nothing to be feared. 


For the benefit of those who are fortunately able to visit 
the Continent for ski sport, it may be mentioned that, in 
the winter, some of the steamship companies charge 

greatly reduced, and 
even half, rates 
to Norway. But, 
given a really ” old- 
fashioned ” winter 
or two, we shall 
assuredly be in a 
position to follow 
this grand sport at 
various places at 
home, and it has 
been suggested by 
certain ski-ing ex¬ 
perts that, whenever 
that does happen, 
our Metropolitan 
Parliament Hill will 
constitute an ideal 
practising ground for 
London ski-ists. We 
may not even then 
be so well supplied 
with ski runs over 
the surrounding country that maps will be published 
and sold of them, as is done during each winter at 
Christiania ; but, anyway, such an alluring prospect is of 
itself something to which the would-be ski-runners 
may eagerly look forward. 
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The “ Old Boys’ ” Day. 

By JOHN LEA. 




NCE more I tread on old familiar 
ground, 

The scene of triumphs frequently 
repeated, 

And hear again that mighty 
shout resound 

With which the team is 
greeted. 


Across the grass they file in jerseys red. 
And 'twixt the goals assume the old 
positions. 

Ah, what a joy, that trampled turf to 
tread 

In quest of passed umbitions ! 


Oh, for the days when heroes of the past, 

'Neath Pointing’s leadership the world defying, 
Stood on that ground, victorious to the last, 

And kept the old flag flying. 

Now , Pointing in the crowd of watchers stands, 
And shouts encouragement in kindly phrases ; 
Or squatting on the grass, with nervous hands, 
Plucks at the nearest daisies. 

Can he have doubt ? I search his face in vain. 

He’s not the chap to show his every feeling, 
Although anxiety at times is plain 

And past entire concealing. 

• ******•• 


But not among the ranks am I allowed 

To take my stand ; though zest was never greater. 
My place to-day is with the watching crowd— 

A " privileged spectator.” 

I view the team with glances full of doubt, 

As each to his allotted quarter passes, 

And trace in face and form, the lively rout 
That filled the junior classes. 


" A goal 1 a goal ! ” Loud rings the sudden shout. 

Caps to the sky are tossed for winds to capture. 

The flag upon the school-house mast rolls out 
As if it shared our rapture. 

Alert for every point the eager crowd 

Warms to the play, and round the touch-line presses. 
While ever and anon a chorus loud 

Proclaims the school's successes. 


Can they support the glories of the school ; 

These youngsters who of old would scorn alliance, 
\nd often show for their good senior's rule, 

An impudent defiance ? 


At last the whistle sounds. The day is ours ! 

Around the team the ” old boys ” throng with pleasure, 
And metaphorically scatter flowers 

In praise of no small measure. 


But Pointing’s plaudits work the brightest spell 
When, with a smile, half jest, he tells us gladly : 
" The old tradition is supported well 1 

You ‘ kids * have not done badly.” 
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By FRANCIS MARLOWE, 

Author of **' Pip‘i ’ Diary.” etc., etc. 


With Sir John Knowlson’s praise to strengthen 
his own high opinion of his talents, Oliver Wilmost 
returned in high fettle to Woodstock School, ready 
for any opportunity that might serve to develop 
the gifts with which he had resolved to make a 
career for himself. It was in his mind to set 
promptly to work to establish a school debating 
society of which, by reason of the fact that he would be 
its founder, he could claim to be first president, a post 
which would carry with it the right to deliver speeches 
more frequently than if he were a mere ordinary mem¬ 
ber. He regarded this as a brilliant idea and arrived 
at Woodstock gloating joyfully over it. But it happened 
that, before he could disclose his plans to the fellows he 
had chosen for the honour of working out his project with 
him, events moved to such purpose that he found himself 
in the whirl of a sudden, unheralded rebellion. 

It was a small matter that raised the storm. Wagstaff, 
of the Fifth, merely looked with a weary, pained expression 
at his soup, and then disregarded it completely. Had 
Mr. Arden, the master who presided at the dinner-table, 
been sufficiently discreet to presume that Wagstaff suffered 
from a temporary loss of appetite, and let it go at that, 
he would have nipped in the bud a very unpleasant piece 
of business. But Mr. Arden was painfully tactless. 

“ Why are you not getting on with your soup, Wag¬ 
staff ? " he demanded sternly. 

W r agstaff drew his soup-plate towards him rather gingerly, 
and inspected its contents with an air of great gravity. 
Mr. Arden waited solemnly for a reply. Wagstaff con¬ 
cluded his investigation and looked up. 

“ Did you say soup, sir ? " he inquired, with a note of 
mild surprise in his voice. 

“ Soup, Wagstaff ? Of course I said soup. What do 
you suggest it is ? " 

Mr. Arden’s question was most injudicious ; it gave 
the wily Wagstaff the opening for which he had angled. 

" Well, sir," replied Wagstaff, with an air of intelligent, 
eager interest, " if you ask me, I should say it is luke¬ 
warm water, slightly soiled—- " he took an apprehensive 
sip of it—" and tasting a little brackish," he added. 

A loud titter swept the table from end to end ; the only 
faces that were not wrinkled with enjoyment of the situa¬ 
tion were Mr. Arden’s and Wagstaff’s. 

Mr. Arden was pale, and his expression was very stern. 

" What was that you said, Wagstaff ? " he demanded 
in a dangerously soft voice. 

Wagstaff grew reckless. 

" Didn’t you hear, sir ?" he said, looking innocently at 
the master. " I said that this stuff you call soup is nothing 
better than dishwater. I have rather a particular kind of 
stomach and not even for your sake, sir, can I drink it." 


*' r | V\KE my word for it, Henry, that boy will become 
1 a famous criminal lawyer or a labour agitator. 

A He is amazingly fluent and quick-witted." 

Thus Sir John Knowlson, the eminent and 
fashionable solicitor, dining with his friend and old school¬ 
fellow, Henry Wilmost, during the Christmas holidays, 
unwittingly flung the spark which burst into fierce flame at 
Woodstock School when Oliver Wilmost, the boy in 
question, returned there early in the New VTear. 

Actually Sir John had found it difficult to suppress his 
irritation at the boy’s pert self-possession, his aggressive 
interruptions, and his attempts to drag his elders into 
argument. Inwardly he angrily resented the boy’s in¬ 
trusiveness, though he felt that justly he ought to blame 
the father for not dismissing his son immediately after 
dinner instead of allowing him to remain to spoil an hour 
that otherwise would have been spent in pleasant, un¬ 
interrupted gossip over their cigars. 

At last Mr. Wilmost scented something of his old friend’s 
growing annoyance, and, though not without a slight 
argument on the point, induced his fifteen-year-old son 
to retire and leave him alone with his guest. 

Sir John, because the boy was his old schoolfellow’s son, 
smothered the expression of relief which rose to his lips, 
and, desirous of saying something which would cover the 
awkward moment following the lad s dismissal, he ex¬ 
pressed himself jocularly in the words recorded above. 

Injudiciously, the fond father repeated Sir John’s remark 
in his son’s hearing, and thus became an unconscious 
accessory to the trouble at Woodstock School. 

Now there was not an ounce of real harm in Oliver 
Wilmost. He was an only son, and on that account perhaps 
a trifle spoiled, but he was saved from being a prig by the 
entire absence of self-consciousness with which he dis¬ 
played his supreme belief in himself, and his unselfish 
enthusiasm in any cause in which he thought he could 
make himself useful. At school he had earned well- 
deserved popularity on the cricket and football fields, and 
in general intercourse with his schoolfellows this was only 
slightly diminished by his cocksure manner. 
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Mr. Arden with a very palpable effort controlled his 
wrath. 

“ Take your soup at once, Wagstaff,” he commanded in 
a harsh tone that was grimly foreboding. ” I shall deal 
with your impertinence later.” 

A momentous silence followed ; the eyes of every boy 
in the room were turned expectantly on Wagstaff. In 
general a quiet reserved kind of boy with few intimates, 
he had leaped into an instant popularity by his sensational 
protest against a grievance which had afflicted the school 
for several terms. Three times a week, sometimes more 
often, a decoction which Wagstaff had succeeded in 
describing very exactly was served at the dinner-table. 
Interested inquirers had learned that it was called ” green- 
pea soup.” ... It may have been a very rare variety 
of soup, prepared from some priceless recipe owned by the 
school chef—certainly, the boys, as with one voice, declared 
that they had never tasted anything like it; but the fact 
remained that it never became popular. Indeed, on the 
very first day it was served it achieved an unpopularity 
that was extraordinary and became more pronounced as 
its appearance recurred. 

Some few boys there were who heroically set to work 
to cultivate a taste for it, under the impression that to 
evince a liking for it would stamp them as superior persons 
with refined and epicurean palates. But the most per¬ 
severing of these, a boy who actually spent all his pocket- 
money on the blackest Russian caviare, and ate olives as 
a normal boy would gooseberries, had very quickly to 
acknowledge defeat. The " green-pea soup ” was a de¬ 
vastating calamity before which all had to bow their heads. 

Complaints against the soup had been ventured from 
time to time, but Mr. Arden had received them all with 
apparently callous cynicism. 

” I don’t find the soup at all unpalatable,” was his 
favourite retort, and this was a perfectly truthful state¬ 
ment for the very good reason that he never tasted the 
obnoxious liquid. It was never served to him, and he 
never condescended to take seriously requests that he 
should sample it. 

Discontent seethed therefore, but no boy had been bold 
enough to beard Mr. Arden as Wagstaff had done that day. 
Now all waited tensely to see how far Wagstaff's temerity 
would carry him, and what dire punishment Mr. Arden 
would visit on him if he remained stiff-necked. 

Wagstaff did not weaken. Apparently he had well con¬ 
sidered his attitude and was prepared to continue in 
it regardless of consequences. His answer to Mr. Arden 
was silent but significant. Deliberately and with perfect 
composure he pushed his soup-plate from him to full arm’s 
length. Then he looked, perhaps a trifle nervously, at 
Mr. Arden. There was nothing impertinent in his manner ; 
it was just stoical. He realised that he was guilty of rank 
mutiny, and he waited, unflinching, for sentence to be 
passed on him. 

Mr. Arden’s eyes flamed under lowering brows. 

” I see, Wagstaff, I see,” he said with singular gentleness. 
” I am sorry if I have appeared harsh with you ; I did not 
realise what a very sick boy you are. Really I am sur¬ 
prised that your parents should have sent you back to 
school when you are in such a critical condition. I am 
something of a doctor, you must allow me to prescribe 
for you ; while your stomach is in such a sad state you 
must not think of touching solid food of any description. 
Occasionally—at each meal time, shall we say ?—you can 
try that soup again, the same plateful, warmed up if you 
prefer it so, and as soon as you find that your stomach 
permits you to swallow it you can return to solids.” 

Wagstaff hid wonderfully well his dismay at the ingenious 
punishment Mr. Arden outlined ; but inwardly he quailed. 
Before the master’s mocking voice was silent he was de¬ 
bating whether he had not better throw up the sponge at 
once. He knew Mr. Arden well enough to realise that this 
was the only course that would save him from the sentence 
just pronounced. There was no appeal ; the Head Master 
was-on the Continent and would not reach the school till 
two days later, much too late to save Wagstaff from an 


ignominious surrender to the gnawings of an appetite 
normally voracious. 

Mr. Arden, in picking up the gage of battle, had cleverly 
chosen an ally certain to assure hum of victory. Hunger 
was an irresistible foe, and Wagstaff, who had keen memories 
of the savage pangs he had suffered through merely going 
to bed without supper, foresaw that he would be forced 
to knuckle under. There was nothing open to him but a 
choice of swallowing the nauseous ** green-pea soup ” now, 
with what grace he could muster, or adding to the dis¬ 
comfort of the ordeal by postponing it until he was 
conquered by hunger. 

He was a boy of considerable strength of mind, but no 
Spartan ; he knew that his surrender was inevitable, that 
Mr. Arden was too thorough in his methods to give him any 
chance of obtaining food by stratagem. 

All this Wagstaff realised in a rapid mental review of 
the situation, and Mr. Arden, watching him closely, easily 
fathomed the trend of his thoughts and permitted himself 
a smile. This smile, it will be seen, was a trifle premature. 

It was at this crisis that Oliver Wilmost threw himself 
into the fray and turned the tide of battle. A critical 
examination of the merits of the case had convinced him 
that Mr. Arden was behaving in a very high-handed and 
tyrannical fashion ; it occurred to him that the question 
at issue was one which might very well bear discussion. 
Impulsively he jumped to his feet to discuss it. 

The taste of the ” green-pea soup,” fresh in his mouth, 
was ample proof that Wagstaff was fully justified in taking 
objection to it, and this,.apart from a natural inclination 
to champion the oppressed, led him to intervene. 

His opening words were addressed to Wagstaff. 

” Don’t you take the soup, Wagstaff,” he advised. 
” You are quite right in what you say about it, and Mr. 
Arden is overstepping his authority in trying to force it 
on you.” % 

Wagstaff grimaced his helplessness. 

” I know I'm right, Noll,” he said, ” but will you take 
on the starvation part of the business if I take your 
advice ? ” 

Mr. Arden, taken aback for a moment by this new piece 
of mutiny, found speech now. 

*' Silence! ” he thundered. *' Sit down at once, Wilmost. ’* 

Oliver, flushed with enthusiasm in what he looked on as 
a righteous cause, turned eagerly to the angry master. 

” It will be a crying shame, sir,” he began hotly, ” if 
you try to starve Wagstaff into taking that soup. You 
have forced us all to take the nasty stuff long enough, 
and because Wagstaff has had the pluck-” 

” Sit down at once, boyl” Mr. Arden cut in fiercely. 
There was no mistake about his anger now. There was a 
very considerable stir throughout the refectory; every 
boy present expected to see Wilmost without more ado 
sink into discomfited insignificance. 

But Oliver stood to his guns, unafraid. He was thrilled 
by the opportunity of exercising the talents which so 
discriminating a critic as Sir John Knowlson had acknow¬ 
ledged ; he was brimming over with confidence that in a 
few well-chosen words he could adjust the difficulty which 
had arisen between Mr. Arden and Wagstaff. 

” But, Mr. Arden,” he deprecated, ” surely you will 
listen to reason. I do not believe you can see the matter 
in the proper light-” 

Mr. Arden rose furiously from his chair. Evidently 
he meditated using physical force to silence Wilmost. But 
if so he was quick to change his mind, for he re-seated him¬ 
self almost instantly. 

” Go on then, Wilmost; pray enlighten my ignorance,” 
he said, with desperate sarcasm. 

” You see, sir,” Oliver went on, with bland disregard 
of the interruption, " the school is paid to feed us as well 
as to educate us, and you must see that you are not ful¬ 
filling your obligations if you give us food that we cannot 
eat or that disagrees with us. If you deprive us altogether 
of food you are defrauding our parents of the money they 
pay for it, as well as injuring our health. I am confident 
that if you look at the matter from this point of view you 
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will realise that you have been just a little hasty in pro¬ 
posing to starve Wagstaff into taking that soup." 

*' Have you quite finished, Wilmost ? " Mr. Arden ground 
out, as Oliver paused. 

" Well, yes, sir, except that it would be a good thing if 
you would cut soup off the menu altogether. It would be 
a saving to the school and I am sure no one would grumble." 

He turned from Mr. Arden and faced his schoolfellows 
interrogatively. 

*' None of you fellows would complain if you never had 
soup here again ? " he demanded. 

A brave, glad chorus of negatives answered him. 


Wagstaff rose from his chair to obey, but Oliver, a little 
bewildered, hesitated until he caught an ominous glint 
in Mr. Arden’s eyes. Then he turned away from the table, 
but he ventured an appeal as he did so. 

“ Can I not have my dinner first, sir ? " 

** No, Wilmost, you cannot. When Wagstaff’s stomach 
is all right again you can join him in a hearty meal. I have 
no doubt that by to-morrow morning at the latest you 
will be using all your eloquence to persuade him that the 
soup he rejects to-day is the most excellent thing in the 
world for a delicate stomach. Go now." 

" Yes, sir," said Wilmost, very soberly, and he went. 



L 


“In a twinkling Oliver Wilmost sprang on a form. 'Listen, you fellows,’ he 
cried; ‘we have declared a strike.’ ” 

Mr. Arden rapped sharply on the table with a knife- 
handle, but Oliver's speech had sapped his authority for 
the time being ; he had to wait for a lull in the babel of 
voices. 

" I have listened to you with much attention, Wilmost," 
he remarked with a sardonic smile, " and I am very pleased 
to notice how greatly your elocution has improved. For 
the rest, as you have chosen to mix yourself up in 
Wagstaff's affairs, you will go with him now to my study 
and wait there until I am ready to give you my entire 
attention." 

" But, sir-" Oliver began protestingly. 

" At once I " snapped Mr. Arden. " Now, Wagstaff, 
move quickly." 


II. 

EST it be hastily assumed from 
Oliver Wilmost's undignified 
exit that victory rested with 
Mr. Arden it is as well to 
state at once that Wilmost and Wag¬ 
staff did not go to Mr. Arden’s study. 
Certainly they started with the full 
intention of doing so, but scarcely 
had they left the refectory than Oliver’s 
soul rose in hot rebellion. He had 
recovered from the initial shock of 
his first conflict with authority. 

" We won't stand it, Wagstaff," he 
exclaimed resolutely. 

" Won't we ? " answered Wagstaff 
listlessly. He was beginning to miss 
his dinner sadly. 

" No, we won’t," was Oliver's em¬ 
phatic reply. " Look here, Wagstaff, 
will you stand by me ? I know most 
of the other fellows will if I get a 
chance to talk to them properly." 

" I don’t mind standing by you. 
Noll, if you’ll show me how I'm 
going to get something to eat without 
first having to swallow that rotten 
soup." 

" All right, then ; come along. We 
have not got a moment to spare." 

" Why, where are you going ? " 
Wagstaff asked, as Oliver turned off 
smartly. " Aren’t you coming to Mr. 
Arden's study ? " 

" Of course not, you muff ; we are 
going on strike, and if you'll hurry I'll 
show you how we can hold out until 
the Head gets back. I'll bet he sets 
things right when I put the trouble 
before him in the right light." 

Wagstaff, a little nervous, held back. 
" You said you’d stand by me," 
Oliver said scornfully. 

" Well, so I will, but I’ve got such 
a beastly appetite that I can’t go on 
strike if there’s nothing to eat." 

“ Why, you silly ass, that’s just why 
I want you to hurry," was the im¬ 
patient reply. " If you'll only buck up we shall have 
plenty of provisions for the strike before Mr. Arden can 
get to his study to look for us." 

“ Right you are then," Wagstaff assented cheerfully. 
" Lead on." 

Thus it happened that when Mr. Arden reached his 
study he found it untenanted, and when the boys from 
the dinner-table poured tumultuously into the class-room 
they found two pale but determined mutineers awaiting 
them. 

Immediately the noisy crowd surrounded the two, 
partly sympathetic, mostly curious to know what had 
happened. 

In a twinkling Oliver Wilmost sprang on a form. 
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" Listen, you fellows/* he cried ; “ we have declared 
a strike, and if you want to be something more than poor 
downtrodden worms you'll join us. We have got just 
about three minutes to clear out of here. Wagstaff and 
I have been to the box room and taken all the hampers 
we could lay our hands on into our dormitory. What 
we have all got to do now is to make a bolt for there and 
hold out until the Head gets back or Mr. Arden gives in 
to us. We'll show the tyrant that we are not going to 
let him starve us because we don’t like his disgusting 
soup." 

In a moment the strike was in being. Oliver's bold 
declaration of war, and his tremendous fervour, carried 
things with a rush. There was a scamper for the Blue 
Room, the dormitory to which the leaders had carried 
the hampers, and when Mr. Arden, bubbling over with 
wrath at the non-appearance in his study of the two offenders 
he had committed there, reached the class-room there 
was not a boy in sight. Puzzled, with his rage growing 
hotter each moment, he reconnoitred and, eventually, but 
not before he had found it necessary to explain the situation 
to two of the other masters who had wondered at meeting 
him in such a disturbed state of mind, he ran the strikers 
to earth. 

Then ensued a brief but momentous parley, between 
Mr. Arden, on the outside of the Blue Room door, and 
Oliver Wilmost, as the spokesman of the mutineers, within 
it. 

“ This will mean expulsion for you, Wilmost: you are 
the ringleader," Mr. Arden shouted when he realised 
the position. 

" I don’t think so, sir," w~as the confident reply. " You 
had no right to try to starve us." 

" Boys, listen to me.** Mr. Arden pitched his voice 
high so that all within could hear him. " You have been 
led away by Wilmost and Wagstaff without realising what 
a serious thing you are doing. Come out at once and I 
shall overlook the matter; only the ringleaders will be 
punished.” 

Absolute silence within the room showed the futility of 
this appeal. Oliver had his followers well in hand. 

" Open the door, Wilmost," Mr. Arden commanded. 
" Open at once, boy! ** 

" Will you let Wagstaff and me off the punishment you 
threatened and promise that the soup will not be served 
to us again at any time ? " 

" You will surrender unconditionally, sir," was the 
uncompromising reply. 

" Then we shall wait until the Head Master returns and 
make terms with him, sir," Wilmost retorted with an 
unmistakable note of finality in his words. 

" Look here, Wilmost **—it was Mr. Redfern, one of the 
masters who accompanied Mr. Arden, who now intervened— 

I suppose you realise that you are taking a very serious 
step? You may be expelled." 

" I shall have to take the risk, sir," was the cool reply. 

" Then you will not come out ? " 

M Not unless Mr. Arden gives the promise I asked for." 

There the parley ended, for though Mr. Arden was 
greatly desirous of battering down the door of the Blue 
Room, his colleagues succeeded in dissuading him from 
taking such extreme measures just then, and eventually 
led him off to a council of war. 

It was between eight and nine o’clock that night that 
Oliver Wilmost—as leader he considered it his duty to take 
on his own shoulders whatever risks had to be run— 
ventured intd the adjoining village to get some provisions 
to reinforce the contents of the commandeered hampers. 
When he came to count mouths he found that they would 
soon run woefully short of food if they relied only on the 
hampers. Therefore Oliver had been lowered quietly from 
the dormitory window by a rope of sheets, and he 
hoped, with moderate luck, to return safely by the same 
route. 

Standing in the village general shop, waiting for the 
things he had ordered to be packed, he was addressed 


suddenly by a tall, bronzed, military-looking man who had 
been chatting with the proprietor when he entered. 

" I suppose you are from Woodstock School, young 
gentleman ? ** said this man interrogatively. 

Oliver nodded rather cavalierly. 

" Ah, I thought so ; and a fine school it is’*—this with an 
ingratiating smile. “ Of course you know Mr. Arden, 
then ? " 

Oliver, with his peculiar relations with Mr. Arden so 
much on his mind, was rather startled at this unexpected 
mention of him. 

" Mr. Arden is my form-master,** he answered won- 
deringly. 

“ Why, that's fine!" said the man, with a show of 
enthusiasm which Oliver found strange. 11 Of course 
you’ll be proud of that, now. It’s not every boy that can 
boast of having a schoolmaster like Mr. Arden." 

For the life of him Oliver could not make out what the 
man was driving at. 

" Well, of course," he admitted reluctantly, " Mr. 
Arden is a very clever man ; we all know that-" 

" Clever I Of course he*s clever, clever more than 
ordinary, but you can’t make me believe that you think 
that’s the only thing I mean.** 

" I really don’t know what else you can mean,** Oliver 
answered stiffly. 

" Well, I’ll be jiggered 1 ’* ejaculated the man with 
wide-eyed amazement. " You’ve got dashing Dick Arden 
for a schoolmaster, your own form-master too, and you 
don’t know why you should be special and particular 
proud of it. You’ll find it hard to get me to believe that." 

" Well, I don’t then," said Oliver warmly, " and though 
I’ll admit he’s the cleverest master we have, I can’t say that 
I feel very proud of him." 

" Then let me tell you, young chap,** retorted the 
military-looking man fiercely, “ that you’re talking like 
an ignorant young jackanapes. When I tell you that I 
was sergeant in dashing Dick Arden*s regiment when we 
was drafted to the Boer War, you’ll see I know what I'm 
talking about, and I'll say that boy or man that isn’t 
proud of knowing him is-** 

" Do you mean to say that Mr. Arden was a soldier ? " 
Oliver asked excitedly, losing sight of his resentment at 
the man’s apparent rudeness to him in his amazement at 
this strange piece of news. 

" Do you mean to say that you didn't know it ? ’* 
queried the man, still fiercely. " D’ye mean to say you 
didn't know he was Captain Dick Arden what got the 
Victoria Cross for valour in risking his own life to save a 
corporal at Modder River, and that before that he saved 
the guns-" 

" Of course I've heard and read about Captain Dick 
Arden,** Oliver broke in ; " but how was I to know that 
the Mr. Arden at our school was the same ? No one ever 
told me." 

" Ah, I see how it is," said the man reflectively; “ he 
always was a shy sort of bird, and hated having a fuss 
made of him. So he's been keeping it dark all this time. 
It’s only just lately that I’ve heard that he’d taken up 
schoolmastering. His people lost all their money and 
he had to give up the army, which he loved, to make a 
home for his mother and two sisters. If he’s been keeping 
so close about him being Captain Dick perhaps he won't 
be so pleased as I thought for at me calling to pay my 
respects. A stiff, standoffish chap he always was, and a 
rare one for discipline. I suppose he’s given you a taste 
of his quality. Eh ? ** This fast was added with a knowing 
smile. 

Oliver Wilmost answered the smile a trifle sheepishly, 
then snatched up his parcel and darted from the shop. 
He was feverishly anxious now' to get back to the school. 

Half an hour after Oliver had been drawn up through 
the window of the Blue Room the door of the room 
was opened cautiously and two boys crept gently out, 
while behind them a crowd of watching faces could be seen 
in the dim candle-light that lit the dormitory. 

Oliver Wilmost and Wagstaff were the two boys. Sub- 
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dued and with quaking limbs, but deeply purposeful, 
they knocked at the door of Mr. Arden's study. 

* Come in I ” a stem voice called out. 

The details of the first few moments after the boys' 
entrance must be suppressed for Oliver's sake, for his 
eloquence forsook him, and he made a very nervous boggling 
job of the few words he attempted. It was Wagstaff who 
put the situation in a nutshell. 

" We've come to take our punishment, sir ; and we hope 
you will forgive the fellows we led on strike.” 

” Why # this sudden change, Wagstaff ? " Mr. Arden 
asked sternly, but with a queer twitching of his lips. “ Is 
your stomach feeling a little more healthy ? ” 

" We had plenty of food, sir,” said Wagstaff stoutly, 
and with a reproachful glance; ” but we only found out 
to-night that you are really Captain Dick Arden. We'll 
never kick against the soup again, sir, if you say we are to 
take it.” 

The twitching about Mr. Arden's lips grew more pro¬ 
nounced. 


” Apparently, Wagstaff,” he said slowly, and a trifle 
stiffly, M you have found out a thing which I thought no 
one here but the Head Master knew. As to the soup, 
you will never see it again; I have been persuaded to 
taste it. Of course you will understand that your mutiny 
cannot go unpunished, but I think detention on all half- 
holidays for the rest of the term will meet the case.” 

The boys’ heads dropped glumly as their sentence was 
pronounced, but only for a moment; then each gripped 
eagerly the hand Mr. Arden extended to him. Oliver 
Wilmost had a dim idea that here was a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for him to make a little speech, but wisely he sub¬ 
stituted an inquiry. 

” The punishment is only for Wagstaff and me, sir ? ” 

” For you two only, as the ringleaders,” said Mr. 
Arden. 

With this as a preliminary announcement then, the 
really neat little speech which Oliver made in the Blue 
Room when he declared the Hunger Strike at an end met 
with a very popular reception. 


^ A Handy Knee Desk: 

1 And How to Make it. 




I AM one of those people who do a great deal of writing and 
reading, and am always impatient of working at a table, 
preferring an armchair and a knee pad, or a book resting 
on my knee. 

Only a little while ago I struck on an idea for a kind of desk 
that could be used sitting in an armchair; and I straightway 
made one. It has been a comfort to me ever since. No sitting 



stiffly at table, no holding heavy books till the hand stiffens ! 
I can lounge now, with the book well before my eyes, or the paper 
pad just under my hand. 

I thought of patenting the little device; but my dreams 
of wealth faded when I learnt that it, or something like it, had 
already been patented. But readers of the 44 B.O.P.” may care 
to make such a desk. It is very simply constructed. 

Fig. i shows the whole thing, from the rear. The desk part 
is best made of three-ply wood, or else $ in. fretwood. The 


size of my own is 15 in. x in. It should be shaped at the foot 
as shown in fig. 2, that it may fit close to one's legs or over 
the hips, and so be stable on the lap. The supporting strip S, 
fig. 2, is placed 9 in. from the top : so that when reading I can 
rest on the lower part a pad for making notes—a very handy 
thing indeed 1 

For the leg, take three pieces of wood 24 in. x $ in. x | in. Two 
of these pieces should be joined at one side at the top with a hinge, 
the other half of which is afterwards fixed to the desk. Between 
the two pieces leave sufficient space for the third to slide up and 
down in the groove. A slip of brass should hold the fixed pieces 
together opposite the hinge, and two such strips should be 
attached lower down (see fig. 1). 

Now you must buy a small clamp of suitable measurements, 
as shown in fig. 1, say 1J in. x \ in. inside. This clamp, fixed at 
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the bottom of the leg, will lock the sliding piece at any length, 
so enabling you to fix the desk at a height according with the 
height of your seat. Lastly, tack a strip of rubber at the foot 
of the sliding piece, so as to give it a foothold on the floor. 

You can stain the whole affair, and so give it a complete and 
workmanlike appearance. 

Try it! 



D. I. 
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or, How Manuel Garden Came into his Own. 
By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of *'A Hero in Wolfokin,” " Baymouth Scouts,” etc. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I QUIT THE OLD LIFE AND BEGIN WITH THE NEW. 


AST twelve o’clock it was when we 
went to bed that night at Arrow’s 
cottage, but we were up betimes in 
the morning. I was to return 1o 
my old home immediately after 
breakfast and Reuben was to accom¬ 
pany me. The cottage in which 
I had lived so long was to be given 
up, and the few personal belongings 
of my father and mother that had 
in any way grown dear to me we 
proposed to bring away and consign 
to the care of Mrs. Arrow. It was 
felt by us all that Wyselwood was 
not so assured a home to me that 
I could take my lares et penates into 
it yet. 

During our talk I had learned 
something of the secret of Arrow’s 
life. We were at war with France, fighting Napoleon 
at sea and filling the purses of those who were his foes 
on land. For the most part Englishmen hated the 
Corsican as they did the devil, but there were some 
who admired him and looked upon him and his French as 
liberators of mankind from the tyranny of king and priest 
and arrogant noble. The mighty conqueror was only 
at the beginning of his career. He had tried to grab no 
crowns, but had just freed Italy from the Austrians ; 
it was not strange that he had some sympathisers amongst 
the English folk, for we were always lovers of liberty. We 
had cut off a king’s head in the name of liberty and taken 
the life of many a gallant cavalier, so we could not throw 
stones too readily at the French when they began their 
Revolution. 

But the horrible murders that soon disgraced their 
struggle for " Liberty, Fraternity, et Egalitt " went beyond 
whatever we could excuse. So it was that we English 
had grown to hate the French and to desire to visit their 
crimes upon their heads ; nevertheless they had friends 
on our side of the Channel. Spies abounded, especially 
in London and along the southern coasts, and vessels 
slipped away at night on secret errands from more than 
one Dorset cove and bay. 

Most English fortresses and prisons held Frenchmen 
in durance vile, and in not a few places there were officers 
on parole. Add to this that our land, along the south, 
swarmed with refugees, old and young, rich and poor, 
who had escaped from the horrors of their own fair land of 
France. Some of these had fled from a vengeance that still 
fo’lowed them, and they lurked in lonely places fearing the 
shot from behind hedge or wall or the sudden attack in 
the dark. 

Reuben Arrow, the silent strong man, was a secret agent. 
Mr. Pitt employed him to watch suspected houses and folk 
in Dorsetshire who might be leagued with those who were 
engaged in passing escaping prisoners back to France. 
He watched for spies, lurking emissaries of the Republic, 
and had descriptions of men who were feared by some of the 
French aristocrats who had fled to us for safety. Friends 
of these, too, sometimes passed days and nights in his 
guardianship, and often these last carried precious docu¬ 


ments or jewels that had been saved from the wrecks of 
some noble habitation across the water. He was a man 
with a hundred burdens upon his shoulders, a hundred 
secrets locked in his breast, and I cannot even remember 
the names of the persons of note whom he knew intimately. 

I was not surprised when he told me that Wyselwood 
was one of the houses under suspicion, and I understood 
that Black had harboured others besides footpads and cut¬ 
throats of his own nation. The extent of the great house, 
its many empty rooms, its isolated position and the recluse 
habits of my grandfather all helped the scoundrel’s plans 
and made greater the difficulty of watching him. Arrow 
was eager that I should remain at Wyselwood, and he was 
as anxious as I was to entrap Black and his associates. 
But he was loth to expose me to danger, and for that reason 
held his hands and his tongue over the disclosures I had 
made to him. 

We made quick walking of our journey over the uplands 
and down to my native village, and we did our business 
there as speedily as possible ; nevertheless the afternoon 
was well advanced when we started back. We rode, for 
I found many things with which I did not care to part. 
My mount was a sturdy nag, sure-footed and well used to 
the hills, and I bargained with his owner for his purchase 
if I should find it possible to stable him at Wyselwood. 
To do this would sadly deplete the poor store of my father’s 
hoarded guineas, but Arrow approved. 

“ A gentleman with lands to ride over should have a 
horse," he said, " and I do not doubt that you will find 
him useful in a score of ways. If, how’ever, you wish to 
keep him in safety you will need to imitate the Arab and 
sleep with your steed in your tent. When a rogue is in 
flight a good horse is a better find than a purse of gold." 

" I shall remember that," I said. 

The wintry darkness fell before we reached the cottage, 
but I found that my companion needed no light to walk 
by. He taught me how to watch the changing shapes and 
levels of the mist and use my horse’s instinct to discover 
what sort of path lay ahead of me. Our way was not easy, 
but we rode it without a stumble. My friend made me 
feel the completest confidence in his judgment; and this 
was to stand us in excellent stead in the rough days and 
nights that were before us ; adventures of which I did not 
dream as I felt my way through the blackness of that 
October night. 

I did not go on to Wyselwood, but slept once again 
beneath the hospitable roof of the good friends I had so 
fortunately made. Mrs. Arrow had ventured to the house 
with a message that I had gone to collect up my belongings 
and would probably be away until the following morning. 
She impressed Black sufficiently to ensure that my grand¬ 
father would learn that there was good reason for my 
absence. I thanked her warmly, for I felt that I was giving: 
my relative just cause of complaint concerning my erratic 
behaviour since I had become his guest. 

Quite early the next morning I rode off to make my 
own excuses. To my surprise I found Black abroad on 
the down. I had conceived the idea that he, like his 
master, was a hermit behind the doors of Wyselwood. 
unless, maybe, in his ghostly, owl-like way, he sometimes 
ventured forth after darkness had fallen. When I crossed 
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his path he greeted me with the widest stare that his lantern 
visage could stretch, and then his little green-grey eyes 
riveted themselves upon the holsters of my saddle. 

I tapped them. " Pistols," I said, " and loaded ! " 
The rogue showed his teeth. " I can blow the candle out 
of a lantern at the length of my quiet bed-chamber," I 
exclaimed with all the cool impudence in the world. Then 
I whipped my rapier out from beneath my cloak. "If 
you have any love for the noble art of fencing, Master 
Black, I can show you how to spit sparrows on the wing. 
We practised the arts of war t’other side of the uplands." 

" And come to a quiet house armed like a thief,” he 
snapped. " We keep no horses at Wyselwood." 

" More shame to you ! You are going to keep mine," 
I answered ; " and as for thieves, I have found Wyselwood 
a robbers' den. It is going to be cleansed, Master Steward. 
And you are going to be civil and honest and faithful, and 
give me clean lodging and quiet nights." 

Black's stare could not grow wider, but it fixed as though 
he was fascinated by something or other. Probably I 
should, myself, have stared at myself, had such a thing 
been possible. Who was I to talk in this hectoring fashion ? 
Could I, a guest on sufferance, order Master Black about, 
stable my horse and threaten disobedience with lethal 
weapons ? 

Had I been sitting at the feet of Reuben Arrow long 
enough to imbibe an overdose of courage ? When I 
look back upon that morning I can only explain it by 
a madness of boyish anger. Black to me was like the 
red rag fluttered before the eyes of the bull ; the sight 
of him unseated cool reason. I felt that I must close 
my eyes, lower my head and go for him with all the 
ferocity that I could muster. 


He did not answer my outburst, and when I had said my 
say, I rode on to the house and made my way to the stables 
where, once upon a time, the Tyrwhitts had twenty good 
steeds rattling bright harness, and a merry mob of grooms 
and stable-boys whistling to the swing of their work. 
I found the whole range of buildings in the occupation of 
one sorry screw of a cart-horse. The rats had left no 
scrap of leather anywhere, not even the straps and springs 
of the old family coach, which lay a mildewed, rotting heap 
in a roofless cart house. 

The desolation made my heart ache, and I saw at once 
that my horse had no mind for such melancholy quarters. 
He refused, almost, to walk into the yard, and was as glad 
to be gone from it as I was. There was nothing for it 
but to find him stabling under the roof of the house itself. 
I led him round to the horse-post by the gate to the house 
and hitched him up: it was useless to call for stable-boys 
in a place from which even their ghosts had vanished. 

Black was passing into the house as I came up, so I 
hastened to be sharp upon his heels. I found him in the 
hall. He spoke civilly enough as soon as I went towards 
him, and it seemed as though my youthful assumption of 
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mastership had put him into his place as 
man. How should he know what terms 
there were betwixt my grandfather 
and me ? The old Squire was 
secretive and miserly and heartily 
mistrusted his servant ; was it 
likely that he would even tell him 
whether I was welcome to him or 
not ? I was the heir, and I was 
come home ; it was plainly my 
duty to look after myself and 
my inheritance without troub¬ 
ling to ask “ If it please 

you-” of such as Black. I 

quickly resolved that I would 
issue orders, within reason, and 
do my utmost to insist upon 
obedience. With this in my mind 
I turned to Master Steward. 

“ I want dry lodgings for my 
horse,” I said, ” and there is no such 
thing to be found in the stables.” 

” No, sir,” replied Black. 

” Well, it must be provided elsewhere, 

I rejoined. ” If twenty rooms can be given up 
to owls and rats and thieves and other vermin, 
one can be set apart for a gentleman's 
hack. Where can my animal be stabled ? ” 

The fellow looked at me furtively for a minute and 
pretended to be considering the problem I had set him. 
Putting the tips of his lean fingers to his lips he coughed 
hesitatingly. ” There is a small stable beneath the Tower, 
Mr. Carden,” he said. ” Your grandfather does not 
encourage visitors, but a gentleman of his family and 
position cannot be quite free from the world's business, 
and callers come from time to time ; they are always 
treated as their rank and station deserve.” 

” Then you know exactly where to put my horse,” I 
said. ” Doubtless you have a guest chamber also.” 

” My wife has prepared another room for you,” he 
mumbled. 

” Where I can sleep without fearing that a four-fingered 
assassin will get at my throat ? ” I asked. Black started 
as if something had stung him. ” I see you know what I 
mean,” I added. Then I went on, as I thought the oppor¬ 
tunity a good one for speaking my mind. ” Understand 
that I am come to Wyselwood to stay. Your master does 
not know that his house is a regular haunt of thieves and 
worse. I do, and they must hatch their villainies else¬ 
where. I shall shoot ! Had I my pistols the other night 
one, at least, of your friends would have dropped more 
swiftly to earth. I suppose he did not break his neck ? ” 

” No,” was the muttered reply. 

” Then the world has still to be rid of a scoundrel,” 
I added. ” You have put your own neck in a jeopardy 
from which it can hardly escape. Could you not find better 
companions than gallows birds ? ” 


Black went ashen, and so belied, out¬ 
wardly, his name. I believe at that 
moment his most earnest desire was 
to still my tongue for ever. But, 
lad as I was, I had cowed him. He 
hastened to make excuses. 

” You do not understand, sir. 
I have a life as well as my 
betters. Here am I in this 
place, the one man who moves 
about and shows himself be¬ 
yond a door. Half the house 
is in ruins. Can I mount guard 
over every broken window or 
hole in a roof ? I keep the 
doors sound and the locks in 
order. The countryside swarms 
with rogues. If they chose to 
shelter themselves in Wyselwood, 
can I turn them out ? I am 
;rowing old and want to sleep sound 
o’ nights. I have enough trouble to 
bend stouter backs than mine. I 
have a roof over my head and must keep 
it. Who am I or what am I to browbeat 
half-a-dozen sturdy ruffians who will not 
sleep out in the cold and the rain ! Mend 
the holes that you see ; give me the men 
and boys in house and stable and gardens that Wyselwood 
demands and not a mouse shall disturb your slumbers. 
I am but one against many, and I do my best. But for 
me your grandfather would have been burnt out years 
ago.” 

I remembered the muttered threats about burning that 
I had overheard at my own door, and common sense 
demanded that I should acknowledge some reason in what 
the fellow said. His bed was not of roses. Aaron Tyr- 
whitt would have made a servant's lot a hard one even in 
a four-roomed cottage. No single pair of hands could 
bring order out of the chaos of Wyselwood. I did not like 
Black and was not prepared to believe that he had been 
forced into all his crooked ways. Nevertheless I saw 
that he was largely at the mercy of such as ” Four- 
Fingers.” 

” Very well,” I said, ” I am willing to credit you with 
a desire to walk straight; let me see you try to do so. For 
my part I am new to such scenes as this and have no wish 
for long acquaintance with them. It is not for one so 
young as I am to pass hasty judgment on a man of your 
years. I will believe of you what I see of you, but shall 
not lose my sureness of aim with pistols nor neglect to 
take regular sword-exercise with Reuben Arrow ; and I 
would have you remember that he is true to his name 
and strikes straight and sure to a mark. You can begin 
your service to me by seeing to the comfort and safe¬ 
keeping of my horse. I am going to my grandfather's 
chamber.” 



CHAPTER X. 

MY GRANDFATHER GIVES MB A MISSION. 


M Y steps lagged somewhat after I left the hall; 

browbeating a rascally man-of-all-work was one 
thing ; facing the man’s master was quite a 
different story. Consciousness of birth and 
breeding will always enable a gentleman—even a young 
one—to maintain a proper distance between himself and 
an inferior ; but in my grandfather’s chamber Greek 
would meet Greek, and the elder had the advantage. My 
father had taught me to speak my mind and to hold my 
own—or doggedly try to do so—whether with wits or harder 
weapons : but my grandfather’s tongue had an edge to it, 
and to look firmly into his keen, bird-like face required as 
much effort as to stare into the barrel of a loaded pistol ; 
so my feet dragged heavily up the great staircase. 

I knocked at the door and was bidden to enter, which I 


did with a face as composed and pleasant as I could manage. 
I greeted him dutifully and inquired after his health ; 
then in a matter-of-fact fashion I laid my pistols on a table 
and put my sword by them. 

” Ha ! ” he exclaimed, ” off to the wars, grandson, to 
show the Frenchies what Dorset lads can do ? ” 

” Not yet, grandfather,” I replied. 

” No ? ” he said, and lifted his grey eyebrows ; ” too 
much risk ? Well, I have heard there are purses to be 
taken on the road, and the coaches still carry mail-bags. 
The prices of ballad-sheets will go up when the scribblers 
have written the verses of ‘ The Dashing Young Highway¬ 
man ’ to the tune of ' Marlborough’s gone to the Wars.' 
The Cardens have always been thieves, and there was a 
Tyrwhitt that turned pirate.” 
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He grinned over his wicked gibe as though 'twere the 
pleasantest jest in the world. I could feel my face getting 
hot. 44 I am out to catch thieves, not join them," I 
answered quietly ; then I added, 44 Thes3 weapons are the 
proper possessions of a gentleman ; am I forbidden to 
appear as one ? " 

The only response to my protest was another grin. I sat 
down, feeling that it was useless to offer explanations that 
were wilfully misunderstood, and I wondered whether it 
would not be better for me to get away down to Weymouth 
and join one of the King’s ships. I left it to my grandfather 
to break the silence. Presently he cleared his throat with 
the rasping cough habitual to him. “ Armed cap- 4 -pie, 
booted and spurred ! " he said. 

I answered him, 44 I have bought a horse." 

44 Put a beggar on horseback and he’ll ride to the-” 

" Which is just where I am not going, sir, " I broke in. 

" Exactly what the beggar of the proverb said. He 
vowed he would gallop to the King's palace and carry off 
the loveliest princess there ; but he didn’t, he rode else¬ 
where ; you cut me off short or I would have told you where 
his journey ended." 

I stared at my boots and bit my lips into silence once 
more. Again there came the preliminary cough. " Your 
horse is not a fairy steed ; he eats, .1 suppose ? " 

" There is grass on the downs," I answered. 

44 I am afraid my stables are draughty and unclean." 

44 There is a good one under the Tower. 44 

44 Lo ! You are getting to know Wyselwood very well. 
Are you rich enough to hire a groom ? I do not indulge 
in such luxuries." 

41 I shall tend my horse myself, sir, 44 I said. 

The bundle of clothes bowed mockingly. 44 I am for¬ 
getting the romances I read when my blood was warmer. 
The good knight-errant always learned to look after his 
noble steed. I think—yes, I think I shall send you to 
rescue a distressed damsel; but not yet, grandson, not yet." 
My relative chuckled, and of all the sounds I had to endure 
in Wyselwood I grew to hate that chuckle most of all. 

We fell into a silence this time that lasted a long while. 
My grandfather dozed, or pretended to do so, whilst I 
sat and thought hard. I asked myself a hundred questions 
and tried to answer them, and like a sort of chorus two 
recurred again and again. 44 Was it worth my while to 
remain at Wyselwood ? 44 44 Could I possibly endure the 

place and feel aught but miserable with Black’s sullen ways 
and his master’s unending sneers ? 44 I wondered whether 
I should ride on to Cardenham and see what my other 
grandfather would do for me. He had disowned my father ; 
would he acknowledge me ? Why should the two families 


my horse was fresh, the open air called to me ; so I resolved 
to beat the bounds of the Wyselwood lands and see what 
it was that demanded of me the sacrifice of my youth. 
I owed a duty to my mother, and would gladly pay it. 

Before I had seen Aaron Tyrwhitt I had believed that 
I owed a duty to the lonely old man, and had high ideas 
of cheering his declining years. I smiled bitterly as I 
calculated how little of affection he would ever give to me 
or I to him. I was not of that meek sort that could kiss 
the hand that struck me. Tyrwhitts and Cardens had 
taken blows from no man, and I had the blood of both 
houses in my veins ; it was not enough that my mother 
was gentle and my father without hate ; breed told, and 
there was more wolf than spaniel about me. 

I got up, slipped a pistol into my pocket and went towards 
the door. My grandfather, whether asleep or not, took no 
notice of me. Making my way to the front courtyard I 
turned my steps towards the Tower and found Black with 
my horse in the stable. The place was clean, and the fellow 
was littering it with good, dry straw ; there would be no 
need to fear for the comfort of my four-footed companion, 
and I was glad of that, for he was likely to prove my only 
friend. I meant to win his affection at least. 

I paid Black a little compliment on his readiness to meet 
my wishes and tcld him what I purposed doing. Whilst 
I put saddle and bridle on again he explained to me carefully 
what landmarks I must note in order to ride the boundaries 
of the estate, and afterwards walked with me to the down 
and pointed out the path to the valley. It was a sharp 
forenoon with a clear sky and a fair breeze from the south¬ 
east and I enjoyed the prospect of my ride. The hill from 
the west was familiar to me, so I went down at once into- 
the steep-sided valley to the north. 

Wide stretches of grass-land lay around me, but not a 
single beast grazed the rich herbage. Trees and a growth 
of thick bush choked the bottom, and a stream oozed, 
rather than flowed, along a bed clogged with rushes and 
rank grass. Rabbits had burrowed into the hillside, and 
more than one big hare rose from his form and loped off 
with ears upstanding. The bottom was so boggy that I 
could not, at first, find a path for my horse, so I rode along 
eastwards until I reached a narrow bridge of untrimmed 
logs which gave me a passage to the other side. A shot 
from my pistol wrought consternation in the reed beds ; 
there was a mighty fluttering and quacking and scores of 
ducks rose up from the tangled mass of rank growth and 
flapped their way to a place of greater safety. Here was 
ample sport to vary the monotony of the winter days, and 
at once I resolved upon a fowling-piece and a dog. 

I rode on and came to a patch of woodland which Black 


hate one another so bitterly ? My father 
had bidden me go to Wyselwood ; it was 
also my mother’s dearest desire. 

Dear, brave soul, she had hoped A 
that her father would accept me as JeK 
her love-offering I Had love ever 
touched his heart ? He had not 
shown me the door, but no stretch Jhj§y 
of charity could make his re- 
ception of me a welcome ; and • 

he seemed to take a spiteful jtgf 
pleasure in hurting me. 

I was young; I wanted B 

friends, good cheer, hunting, fcga 
laughing and singing. Appar- KA 
ently I was come to a moulder- 
ing dungeon where two male- J 

volent gaolers would watch me vggj. V 
ceaselessly and delight in my 
torments. I grew utterly 
wretched, and only a vision of my 
mother's patient face kept me from 
jumping up and fleeing from the 
place for ever. 

My grandfather’s company was no more 
endurable when he was silent than it was 
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had told me was the wood that gave the 
estate its name. Here the scenes of neglect 
were repeated ; lifeless trees standing* 
^ and sound timber blown down by the 
winter gales rotting where it had 
fallen. 44 There shall be fires in 
the great hall this winter," I said 
to myself; 44 at least we will 

1 dispel the gloom and the 

| damp. 44 

}! Beyond the wood lay a farm- 

house and a couple of tumble- 
down cottages, and a quarter 
; of a mile farther on a cluster of 

^ r thatched dwellings and a 

hjtf church—the village of Wysel- 

LriJ wood. I rode towards them 
jE&f and reached enclosed fields with 
-grazing cattle. Above, from the 
/fizy down, came the tinkle of sheep- 
SjSr bells. Slowly I rode up the village 
y street past the blacksmith’s forge and 
the church with its moss-grown roof. 
The children stared at me in an unfriendly 
way, and a few slatternly women eyed me 
with dull curiosity ; no one spoke, an 
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when he talked. I had ridden but little, u And Now! unusual thing in a Dorset village, where 
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the peasant folk are apt to show their friendliness by a word 
of greeting. 

I noted the cottages, the cracked doors, unwashed walls 
and broken thatch. No wonder the villagers were sullen 
and stubborn-looking, and my anger rose at the signs of 
wicked neglect. Black should give me some sort of explana¬ 
tion ere I slept that night. I ought not to have been sur¬ 
prised at what I saw, for if a man will let his own fine 
mansion tumble about his ears it is hardly to be expected 
that he will mend the thatch of the roofs that cover the 
heads of his inferiors, especially when he considers these 
poor dependants as being no whit better than his horses 
and his dogs ; except that, like himself, they possess the 
power of speech and have some sort of soul. 

Poverty had driven me intimately amongst those below 
me in station, and young as I was, I had learned that their 
hearts were as big as mine and their souls as clean, though 
their brains might be less nimble and their pulses more 
sluggish. Blood is blood and rank is rank and always will 
be, but a man is a man whether he be king or cowman. 
I do not say, as the French did, that all men are equal; 
that is a doctrine that would put down kings and bring a 
country to ruin. But I can see, as clearly as I can see the 
moon in the sky when she is full, that gentle-folk have a 
duty to those beneath them ; they must give them the 
chance to live clean and decent lives, and practise the 
Christian virtues or else the country’s done for that way. 
I would have every Tyrwhitt-Carden that follows me at 
Wyselwood remember that. 

1 did not think all these thoughts on that October 
morning, but I write them down here because it seems to 


me a fit place to do so. Now I will get on my horse again 
and finish my ride. I passed out of the village and turned 
westwards once more. Fields were being ploughed that 
had been sown with corn, but, to judge by the stubble, the 
crop had been poor ; yet the colour of the land was good 
and promised fertility. There was a blight of desolation 
and decay over everything that bore the name of Wysel¬ 
wood, as though the hand of God was against it. The 
sheep and cattle looked well; they had only to eat the rich 
grass and grow fat. 

Almost directly under Arrow’s cottage I crossed the 
stream again, passed through a coppice of pines and came 
out on the open down. I did not call on my friends, for 
I had left them but a few hours before, and I wanted to get 
back and eat the midday meal with my grandfather. 
I watered my horse and stabled him, spoke a few caressing 
words in his ears and then went into the house. No 
questions were asked about my ride and I said nothing 
of what I had seen ; my anger was hot against the cynical 
old man who had so heartlessly neglected his duty, and 
I was resolved not to quarrel with him if, by any means, 
such a tiling could be avoided. 

I had my talk with Black. He merely shrugged his 
shoulders and with expressive gestures washed his hands of 
all responsibility for the condition of the estate. “ The 
Squire will not spend a penny on the village ; what can I 
do ? " he asked. “ Speak to him yourself, Master Carden, 
and he will tell you that every house may tumble down for 
all he cares. I believe he would be glad if, one day, I went 
to him and told him that nothing moved or ate in Wysel¬ 
wood except the wild things of the hills and woods." 



“ ‘The Cardens have always been thieves, and there was a Tyrwhitt that turned pirate.’” {See page 140.) 
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“ But you have some authority,’* I urged. ” My grand¬ 
father never goes out. You could give straw for thatching, 
and wood for fencing and repairing ; there is enough timber 
rotting on the ground to do all that is wanted ; and plenty 
more needs felling if I am any judge of a tree. If your 
master loves money you are neglecting brave chances of 
putting it' into his pocket.” 

The fellow still persisted that he could do nothing, 
so, with some heat, 1 declared I should act myself, and 1 
bade him say nothing of my intentions as I purposed telling 
my grandfather at a time that I should choose myself. 
I went over the house that afternoon and carefully exam¬ 
ined each room, noting with a sad heart the rotted hangings, 
soiled pictures and wrecked furniture that cumbered the 
place. The labours of a Hercules were needed to cleanse 
the rooms, but I was determined to attempt it. Good 
labour could be got for a shilling a day, and a few guineas 
would provide me with a strong helper for many weeks. 
I would spend them and preserve what I could of my 
heritage. 

During my search through the rooms I came upon the 
kitchen and made the acquaintance of Joan Black, the wife 
of the steward ; and it was well that I had thought of her 
rather as an excellent cook than as the spouse of an ill- 
favoured husband. I found her to be a pleasant and by 
no means uncomely woman, and when she curtsied and said 
she was glad to see me, 1 looked into a pair of clear blue 
eyes and believed her. 

We were soon chatting in quite a friendly fashion, and 
I had hopes that she might make known something of my 
mother’s girlhood, but to my disappointment she told me 
she had never seen her. The Blacks had come from a 
village twenty miles away some time after my mother’s 
marriage. I could, of course, learn something in the 
village when I visited the cottages. 

I slept that night in a room that opened on to the same 
short upper corridor as my grandfather’s chambers. It 
was comfortably furnished with carved and gilded relics 
of former splendour. With such an apartment available 
it was impossible to acquit my grandfather and Black of 
malevolent intentions in placing me in the chamber of 
horrors remote from all else. If I asked questions of the 
man I should without doubt get only lies for answers, and 
the master of the house had already refused to accept 
responsibility. My watchword still was ” Wait, watch ! ” 

The plans that I had formed I carried out during the 
winter months. Fires roared in the hall below ; its floors 
and walls were swept and dusted, and chairs and tables 
and so forth scattered about to break the chilling emptiness. 
Every window was made sound, and locks and hinges oiled 
on all the doors. Rotting beds and mattresses and woven 
stuffs I burned for a Yule-tide beacon on the hill at the back 
of the house, and the pictures and furniture that were still 
worth care I had placed in as few rooms as possible where 
fires could be lit from time to time and sweet air admitted 
through the windows. The Master of Wyselwood asked 
but few questions and my answer was always the same, 
” I am tidying up the place.” 

Down in the village I quickly made myself known, 
and both Reuben Arrow and Ann went into the cottages 
to examine them. The two farmers who practically 
divided the Wyselwood lands between them were willing 
enough to have timber sawn and hauled, and the cottagers 
were stirred up to make an effort to get a rain-proof roof 
over their heads. The village looked more habitable by 
the time the snow came in January. 

Black was fairly agreeable all this time, and only once 
did I find signs of the villains who had so scared me at my 
first coming. This happened just before Christmas Day. 
Going to the stable in the morning I found the locked door 
with the imprint of a hand with four fingers ; the mark 
had been deliberately made and the hand well rubbed into 
the red mud to get a clear impression. 

After this I took the precaution to go armed, and I also, 
that very night, gave our home-traitor an example of my 
skill with powder and shot by making him hold his lantern 
at arm’s length whilst I shot out the candle. ” Tell * Four- 


Fingered Dan ’ how good my aim is,” I said and left 
Black with the smashed lantern. Reuben Arrow was also 
on the alert, and I warned those of the villagers whom I 
felt I could trust. I had no evil faces at my window. 

Except for wordy tussles with Black and two or three 
sharp quarrels with my testy guardian, the winter months 
went without incident. At the end of March two men 
besides Black were working at the mansion, and the steward 
was selling timber to pay their wages ; from the centre 
gable to the Tower and the northern wing the great rooms 
were clean and sweet and habitable ; some of them lacked 
furniture, but they had no cobwebs. The Master of Wysel¬ 
wood had kept his promise; he had not interfered ; I had 
asked for no money. 

It was the first of April. With a malicious grin my 
grandfather reminded me of the date over the breakfast 
table. The sun shone warmly, the downs had put on 
their new robe of bright green, and the lark was pouring 
his little heart out in melody from the depths of a blue 
sky. My own spirits were light enough ; the dreary winter 
was over and the summer was coming ; the wind would 
go out of the east and blow from the south and the sea; 
even Wyselwood must be pleasant in such circumstances. 

Reuben Arrow had been away for some weeks, and Ann 
had gone to Cardenham to the company of some friends. 
I had been very lonely, but my friends were coming back 
to the cottage that day. 

With one eye on the window my grandfather quoted 
from Chaucer, whose ” Canterbury Tales ” I had been 
reading to while away the wet days and the long evenings : 

“When that Aprilis with his showers swoot 
The drought of March hath pierced to the root, 

And the small birds do make sweet melody, 

That sleepen all the night with open eye, 

Then folks do long to go on pilgrimages ! ” 

I stared. The old gentleman was a great reader, but I 
had not heard him quote the poets before. He returned 
my stare with a sidelong look, and then exclaimed, ” Master 
Carden, the bright morning reminds me that you have 
the romantic soul of the pilgrim and the knight-errant, 
and that I owe you a story. If you can turn your ear from 
the poetry of the lark to my wheezy prose you shall have 
the tale.” 

” I am listening, sir,” I said. 

He bunched himself up a little higher in his chair, put 
his finger-tfps together and opened with a question. 
” Have you ever learned that I had a brother ? ” 

I replied that I had. Joan Black and some of the 
villagers had told me of a David Tyrwhitt, but I did not 
enlighten my grandfather as to the sources of my informa¬ 
tion. He went on. ” Well, this brother of mine was of 
your dashing, knight-errant sort, interfering in other 
folks’ quarrels, knocking down fellows he did not love and 
slapping on the back those that were of his own kidney ; 
he rode horses, quaffed wines, threw guineas about, and 
kissed every pretty wench that bobbed him a saucy curtsey. 
The gallant David and I did not agree. He thought I 
was a dull ass, and I told him plainly that he was a fool. 
The time came when he wedded one of the fair dames whose 
causes he championed. After that he never came to 
Wyselwood. a fact I have always regretted, as I hoped for 
an opportunity of speaking my whole mind to him. You 
have already discovered, grandson, that I love to tell my 
relatives exactly what I think of them.” 

“ I have, sir,” I answered. 

” Good 1 ” he exclaimed, smacking his thin lips with 
a relish. ” Now this brother died, worn out by having 
too many adventures and too little money. You will 
probably perish from the same disease, my boy. But he 
left a daughter. I have never seen her, but her name is 
Tyrwhitt—Tamsin Tyrwhitt—whilst yours is merely 
Carden. A brother is a brother, just as a daughter is a 
daughter. These lands come to you by right of birth ; 
my money is my own. I want to see Mistress Tamsin 
Tyrwhitt and tell her of her father's folly, also read her 
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some homilies full of worldly wisdom for her own benefit. 
Unfortunately I do not know where she is, and am too old 
to ride to and fro the world to find her. She is certain to 
be poor, and equally certain to be pretty. I shall probably 
have quite an uncle's affection for her. Now, to search 
out this damsel is quite in the vein of true knight-errantry. 
I want you to undertake the quest. Sir Manuel, and bring 
me the lady that shall inherit the money that your fingers 
have counted in your dreams. Will you do it ? " 

I looked into the mocking old eyes. “If it be possible, 


sir, I will," I said. “ The world is so lonely to me that 
there could come into my life nothing pleasanter than a 
dear cousin." 

“ She will take my money," he exclaimed. 

“ And I shall not grudge her a guinea I " I replied 
warmly. 

“ Well, 'tis All-Fools' Day, just the time for planning 
your errand. Get out to the lark, now, and I will consider 
what I can do to set you on your chivalrous wanderings." 

I rose up and went out on to the breezy hill. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HO! FOR THE ROAD. 


A BRIEF rest on my favourite perch at the eastern 
edge of the down, gazing at the wide landscape 
of hill and dale that rolled away to the far 
horizon and the sea, helped me to realise what 
a wild-goose chase I had rashly promised to undertake. 
Pride and spirit and youthful ardour had landed me in 
an impossible fix. How was I to find Tamsin Tyrwhitt ? 

My grandfather had confessed that he had never seen her 
and had no knowledge of her whereabouts. How old was 
she ? Most probably she was married and living where 
no one knew her by her maiden name. Was I to go, bell 
in hand, like a town crier, through the length and breadth 
of the kingdom calling upon one “ Tamsin Tyrwhitt " 
to declare herself I I laughed aloud at the idea, and 
thought that I caught the echo of my tempter's chuckle as 
he, too, realised how I had celebrated “ All Fools' Day." 

So little pleased was I with myself that I did not care to 
sit alone and stare at the wide-spreading country. I 
rose up and walked off along the down to the cottage to 
see if Reuben and his wife had returned. I would tell the 
big Ann what I had promised ; she would probably laugh 
at me, and I should be able to retort that if Tamsin Tyrwhitt 
were in any way as remarkable as she was, the search would 
be easy. 

I found the lonely little house still empty, so I sat on the 
gate in the sun and waited; they would be along in the 
forenoon, and the place was quieter and better for thinking 
than the windy edge near Wyselwood. I wondered how 
much my grandfather really knew of his niece; had he a 
letter, a portrait, any clue by which one might trace her ? 
How was I to undertake a long journey ? Could I go 
alone? Would he provide funds for travel ? 

I could quite imagine him saying, “ Now, Sir Carden, 
your knight-errant of old, took horse and armour, sword 
and spear, and went forth in true pilgrim fashion with 
little or no money in his purse. Hermits and inn-keepers, 
shepherdesses and dainty ladies all united in feeding and 
lodging him for the sake of his handsome face and pretty 
stories, and if he won any treasure he scattered it amongst 
the poor and the oppressed, and jogged on again thankful 
for an empty pocket and a full heart; like the birds he 
always found his dinner. Therefore, most valiant grand¬ 
son, as thou hast horse and sword and pistol and ten guineas, 
get thee gone into the wide world and return with the 
beauteous beggar maid whom I will turn into a 
princess." 

I was laughing at my vision of Aaron Tyrwhitt dis¬ 
coursing on knight-errantry when Reuben Arrow swung 
round the shoulder of the hill and hailed me. I sprang 
down and went to meet him. " Any tiling wrong ? " he 
called out, then added quickly, “ I can see there isn't ; 
your face looks merrier than I have ever seen it. What 
has happened ? " 

“ Nothing yet," I said cheerily, “ but much is going to 
happen soon." 

Reuben took my arm. “ Gran’fer Tyrwhitt going to 
make his will in your favour after all, eh ? " 

“ The very reverse of that," I laughed. 44 He has bidden 
me seek out some one whom he can make his heir ; and I 
have undertaken to do so." 


“ You have ! " exclaimed Arrow, stopping in his walk to 
stare at me. 

"Yes," I answered. “ 'Tis ' All-Fools’ Day ’ ! " 

“ It might well be," he said; 44 were you waiting to tell 
me this ? " 

“ I wanted to tell you and Ann. Where is she ? " 

“ At Cardenham. I am home for a couple of hours only, 
and then shall be away for some weeks. If you want to 
see Ann you must go to Cardenham. She is making the 
acquaintance of some of your folk there and sounding them 
a little about you; there ought to be news for you 
soon." 

Reuben’s words dashed my spirits considerably. At that 
particular crisis in my life I wanted his help and advice 
badly ; without him I felt I should be helpless. “ Look 
here," I cried, “ can you let me talk whilst you make 
your preparations ? You must have all my story, for there 
is a serious side to it." 

“ Talk as much as you like," he said; “ I promise to 
listen." So I recounted the conversation we had had 
at Wyselwood that morning. 

He hearkened to me gravely enough. “ If this hunt for 
an heiress were at all feasible," he said, “ I should welcome 
it; a pleasant relative, a lady and possibly a young one, 
would be the best thing in the world for you to discover; 
you sadly need some one of your own blood as a close friend. 
If your grandfather can give you no inkling of her where¬ 
abouts you will be wiser never to set out at all. Now I 
have to ride to London with a French refugee. Count de 
Bordonnais, who not only wishes to join friends, but 
search en route for his sister who escaped hither some 
months ago and is believed to be hidden away somewhere 
in Berkshire. I shall meet him to-night, and we ride 
early to-morrow. I can join you at the cross-roads from 
Cardenham at nine o'clock. Get what information you 
can from your grandfather and we will do all we can 'twixt 
here and London. If unsuccessful we could take another 
route on our return. The Count is rich and will not object 
to your company." 

My joy knew no bounds. Even if I did not find my fair 
cousin I should see the world in excellent company and 
be away from the monotony and restraint of Wyselwood 
for some weeks. I shook hands heartily with stout Reuben 
and hurried homewards. 

It wanted some little time to the dinner hour, so I went 
to the stable, noted the faint imprint of “ Four-Fingers " 
on the door, then set to to groom my horse “ Quick-foot " 
as he had never been groomed before. My steed and I 
were on affectionate terms by this time, and he nuzzled 
playfully into my shoulder as I told him the good news. 
I strolled off to the house whistling, and feeling like, a pris¬ 
oner that had just regained his liberty. The world was a 
jolly place once again ! 

Black waited upon us as usual, so I said nothing during 
the meal as I did not want the man to have any gibes at 
my expense to snigger over. But when he was gone and 
my grandfather settled in his arm-chair I turned to the 
subject of my expedition. 

“ Will you tell me all you can of my cousin, sir ? '' 
I asked. “ I suppose I may call her my cousin ! " 
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“ When do you sally forth on your romantic quest ? ** 
he asked in reply. 

“ To-morrow, sir,” I answered. “ I should like to know 
whether she is young or old ; her age to a year, in fact, 
if that is possible ; also the names of any friends, and 
houses or places where Mr. David Tyrwhitt ever dwelt. 

I do not see how I am to trace her unless I have certain 
channels to work through.'* 

“You have imbibed some wisdom from the sunshine, 
grandson,** he said, “ and as I am really desirous of finding 
someone of my own name to receive my old stocking of 
guineas, I shall tell you all I know. It is not much. My 
brother was much younger 
than I, and he married late in 
life. If his child still lives she 
will scarcely be older than 
yourself. As to dwelling- 
places I can only say that 
David Tyrwhitt lived where 
he could mix with the ‘ bloods' 
of society. Try the best inns 
of Bath, and London round 
Charing Cross and St. James’s, 
and don’t omit inquiries at the 
gambling clubs of both. Those 
places had his money, and no 
doubt remember his debts, and 
some of the frequenters of 
those resorts may remember 
his daughter. That is the course 
I should take myself if I were 
starting out to play knight- 
errant.'* 

I thanked my guardian 
warmly, for I saw that he was 
sincere in his advice. “ And 
now, sir,’’ I said, “ since I go 
upon your business, how are 
the expenses of my quest to 
be met ? ** I quaked as 1 
mentioned money, and fully 
expected a tirade of abuse. 

I got nothing worse than a 
momentary look of suspicion 
from his cold eyes. 

“ I shall equip you decently,’* 
he said. “ Your mother was 
mad enough to say, ‘ I will 
take poverty and him I desire 
rather than Wyselwood and 
the rich husband that my 
father can provide for me.’ 

Your father was equally lack¬ 
ing in sense. Well, what’s 
bred in the bone will come out 
in the flesh, and you arc no 
Solomon. You will hunt for 
a wench who will rob you ; for 
I tell you now that if I do not 
find my niece I shall leave my 
money to a grandson. Your 
parents were as honest and thrifty as proud stomachs 
and poverty could make them. You will ape them in 
that ; so I shall trust you within bounds. Every penny 
you expend you must account for, and return what is 
left. How do you travel ? ’* 

“ With Reuben Arrow," I said. 

“ A mysterious, prying fellow, I am told, but honest 
also. Well, I will furnish you with twenty guineas 1 " 

I calculated. Twenty guineas for horse and man to 
London and back again through Bath was a meagre 
allowance. I said nothing. 

“ You will lodge at quiet inns, grandson, and remember 
that you are a pauper." 

“ How do I bring my cousin home ? " I asked. 

“ Borrow from Arrow, and I will repay him." 

I nodded. " So be it," I answered, and I got up and 


went to my chamber to make preparations for my 
journey. 

My wardrobe was not too plentifully stocked, and since 
I had come to Wyselwood I had not added to it. Mrs. 
Black kept my linen well washed and also well darned— 
alas ! that this last should be so often necessary ; coats, 
waistcoats, breeches, shoes, hats, were plain in colour, 
stout and serviceable, but countrified in cut. I should 
make no figure amongst the “ bucks " and “ bloods " of 
London. I found myself hoping that the French Count 
would be no dandy. 

There was an old leathern valise of my father’s, and this 


I packed with the best that I had. I polished my sword, 
cleaned my pistols carefully, loaded and primed them! 
I wrote a letter to my old friend the parson, and left it 
with Mrs. Black with instructions that one of our two 
labourers about the house should carry it across the downs 
the next morning. 

Thus I passed the afternoon. In the evening I played a 
quiet game of backgammon with my grandfather; it 
was but rarely that he asked me to take any part in his 
pastimes, but I suppose he considered that some little 
honour was due to me on that momentous occasion. Not 
once did he refer again to my journey. 

I sought my bed early, shut my eyes firmly and got 
off to sleep, waking next morning just after the sun had 
risen. I dressed, went down and saw to my horse feeding 
him well. My breakfast I ate alone, and during the meal 

10 



“ Reuben and his companion came ambling along to the rendezvous.” 
(See page 14 O.) 
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told Black that I was going to London, warning him also 
to keep his old friend “ Four-Fingers ” at a safe distance 
whilst I was away. 

Just before my departure I knocked at the door of my 


grandfather’s room and asked whether he wished to see me. 
He answered with a sharp “ No ! ” so I called out my adieux, 
and a few minutes later had turned a glad back upon gloomy 
Wyselwood and was facing the east and the glorious sun. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LE COMTE DE BORDONNAIS. 


I REACHED the appointed place nearly half an hour 
before Reuben and his companion came ambling 
along to the rendezvous. I was presented to the 
Count, and soon discovered him to be a truly modest 
and gallant gentleman. I conceived such a liking for him 
and learned to hold him in such esteem that I must 
describe him particularly in order to explain my affection 
for a foreigner and hereditary foe of my country. We 
were taught in those days that—as good Englishmen—we 
ought to hate a Frenchman as heartily as—being good 
Christians—we hated the devil ; and most of us did so 
and rejoiced the hearts of our teachers. 

I will maintain even now that most Frenchmen deserved 
the worst we thought and said of them, but I was not so 
young or English-proud even then as to think that there 
were not noble fellows with French names ; and I had 
already met enough scoundrelly folk in little Dorset to be 
persuaded that we had enough vile wretches on our side 
of the Channel. The French beat us for badness, just as 
we excelled them in honour ; but Count de Bordonnais 
was a splendid fellow. I am glad I had the honour of his 
friendship. 

He bowed to me from his saddle with the utmost grace 
when Reuben said, “ 'this is my young gentleman, Count; 
there is no better blood in this part of the country than his ; 
from my lower station in the world I have to say * Sir ’ to 
him.” 

Reuben laughed as he said this, and M. le Count extended 
me his hand very cordially. He spoke slowly, mixing his 
French and English very quaintly, but he made me feel 
that he was glad of my company ; and I found mvself 
already feeling glad of his. The Count was young— 
thirty years of age, maybe—of medium height with hand¬ 
some face and delicate, graceful limbs ; both eyes and hair 
were intensely black, and he wore no wig. He looked 
what he was, a gentleman of ancient lineage and noble 
upbringing. I hope I carried some little of the same evi¬ 
dence of birth and breeding in my features and bearing. 
We took up our journey at once. 

Reuben's first duty was to the Count, for whose safe 
guidance he was pledged ; thus my search until I got to 
London was no search at all, only there was the chance that 


by some accident I might glean news of the Tyrwhitts. 
At regular intervals along the route to London there were 
inns and private houses where French fugitives were 
welcomed and where messages were left by the refugees 
for one another ; there were also places, to be found only 
by devious byways, where escaping prisoners were lodged 
and smuggled on towards the ports from which they could 
escape to France. 

The Englishmen engaged in this dangerous traffic were 
a desperate lot, greedy and treacherous ; and they worked 
chiefly at night, being linked up with a string of vagabonds 
that would do anything for money. Arrow had his sus¬ 
picions that " Four-Fingers ” and his gang were engaged in 
this business, and had confederates, like Black, everywhere 
in the southern counties. They got to know, too, when 
refugees of note got to an English port, and would waylay 
them, rob them, and sometimes entrap them into one of 
the lonely houses where hiding Republicans could wreak 
revenge upon them. 

Reuben gave me quietly to understand that we might 
expect trouble whilst the Count was with us, for the latter 
was a person of importance with more than one enemy 
already lodged in England. “We go to Poole, first,” he 
said ; “ and I must search that place well before we move 
beyond it; there are sometimes more rogues than fish in 
the harbour.” So we rode to Poole, avoiding the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Purbeck and its empty hills as much as 
possible. A little after noon we were looking down from 
the heights upon the bay and its clustering houses. 

Reuben was a worker in secret, as I have said before ; 
therefore he avoided public places as much as possible and 
gave a wide berth to inns that he did not know, and this 
more especially when he was travelling with one so easily 
marked and remembered as would be M. le Count. So 
we had munched sea-biscuits as we rode along and taken 
our drink from a wayside spring. The low hills where we 
halted were covered with dark firs and withered bracken, 
and amongst these we dismounted. From the wallet 
that hung at his saddle Reuben produced a comfortable 
lunch with a bottle of good wine; this he spread 
before the Count and myself and then rode down into 
Poole. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Series of Football Articles specially written for the “ Boy’s Own Paper . 1 
By STEVE BLOOMER, the Famous International Player. 


IV. (continued). 

U NSELFISHNESS, about which I had something to 
say last month, is all very well in its way, but 
if carried too far is apt to develop into a real 
menace to the club. Forwards who have got 
into the way of passing the ball—getting rid of it almost 
as soon as they receive it—are apt to overdo this kind 
of thing. Players are so desperately afraid of being 
dubbed selfish that they part with the ball to a com¬ 
panion when often they have quite as good a chance of 
scoring. There is more than one first-class side to-day 
which relies too much on one man to score all the 
goals, or, at any rate, a very large proportion of them. 
The result of this is that the other forwards are 
continually striving to give him the ball, and losing scoring 
chances themselves. This kind of unselfishness, too, leads 
to lack of confidence. Players become afraid to shoot, 
because they are afraid to fail, and then, when a real 
chance does come their way, they 
have not the confidence in them¬ 
selves to snatch it up. 

I remember reading, in the 
columns of a newspaper, the follow¬ 
ing : “No one ever saw Bloomer 
appear to be working tremendously 
hard. Instead, he would often be 
seen wandering about with some¬ 
thing approaching to aimlessness. 

But that was part of the scheme of 
the man. Suddenly you would see 
Bloomer all animation, and the 
probability was that the ball was 
already on its way towards him. He 
had the genius for summing up the 
situation in a single glance.” 

Now, perhaps, an explanation of 
the foregoing lines may be of some 
help to my young readers. Like 
all players with pretensions to goal¬ 
scoring, I have often known what 
it is to go on the field and face a 
half-back whose sole intention has 
been to stick to me all the time 
and prevent my getting in a single 
shot at goal. Here, 1 said to myself, 
is an occasion for strategy—for the 
player to use his brains. 

Having realised after one or two attempts the utter 
futility of attempting to outwit the tenacious half-back, 
I have suddenly appeared to have given up trying, to have 
lost practically all interest in the game, and have generally 
wandered about with the acknowledgment of defeat in every 
movement. And so, as the half-back sees the goal- 
scorer getting less and less energetic, and leaving the 
game very much to the rest of the forwards, he naturally 
relaxes his attention, and finds work to do looking after 
somebody else. Suddenly the forward gets a new lease 


of life, and ere the vigilant half-back has realised the 
awakening, in my own case I have snapped up a pass from 
the wing, and driven the ball past the goal-keeper. 

However, it is no good expecting to score goals if by 
your actions you inform the custodian just where you 
intend to place the ball. The goal-keeper is ever on the 
watch for some such sign as a glance from the forward 
which may give him an indication of where he intends 
to place the ball, and, as to be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
the goalie immediately dashes to the spot indicated by 
the fleeting glance of the forward. 

It is a part of his art to anticipate the direction of a 
shot, and in so far as he succeeds is he able to carry out his 
duties successfully. There is a good deal more in placing 
the ball than in hard shooting. 'Occasions often arise 
when the merest touch is all that is required, so long as 
that touch sends the ball just where the goal-keeper is 
not. The man who tries to kill the goal-keeper with the 
sheer force of his shot is always more likely to send the 
ball sailing over the bar than the 
player who coolly calculates. 

To get a reputation as a goal- 
scorer is to call down upon that 
player special attention from the 
opposition. What forwards should 
realise is that if one man is receiving 
special attention, some of the others 
are not getting as much as they 
ought, and a secret of success is for 
them to change their tactics—not 
to give the ball to the man who 
is being watched, but to try to get 
through themselves. 

I have played in many matches 
in which the forwards have made 
rings round our opponents, and had 
practically all the game, and yet the 
opposing forwards have made a 
break-away and scored the only goal 
of the match. Every forward should 
have perfect control of the ball, and 
he should also be able to pass well and 
accurately. A centre-forward, whilst 
being able to ply his wings with 
passes, should also be able to have a 
go on his own if he can see half a 
chance. 

Now, I wonder how* many of you 
boy friends of mine—for such I regard you by this time— 
will be able to take all this advice to heart ? Remember 
that it is not one bit of good entering into a match and 
endeavouring to follow the example of some great player 
until you have a thorough control of the ball, and, in 
addition, can pass it to any one of your comrades, whilst 
going at full speed, so that it goes about a yard in front 
of his toes. 

I once read of a really fine way of obtaining the necessary 
amount of skill to make a really brilliant forward, and the 



A Good Pass. 
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formula was so simple that I now venture to commend 
it to my readers. Get your five forwards to practise it for 
an hour or two and they ought to make good strides. The 
idea is to take a ball down to a quiet field and make a start 
at one end, all five players taking up their positions as if 
they were in an ordinary match, the centre " kicking off.” 
Then, from a medium trot, let the pace be faster, each man 
passing from one to the other while going at full speed, care 
being taken to send the ball low and just in front of the 
man it is meant for. 

This is a fairly difficult feat to accomplish at first, but 
when you can manage to go the whole length of the field 
without once losing command of the ball you will soon be 
able to ” juggle ” with it; and a whole season’s practice 
in your spare time should make your set of forwards as 
pretty a lot of passers as there could be in junior football. 
Such practice will not only teach you to pass, but it will 
show you how easy it is to travel with the ball at your toes 
so that you can do it almost unconsciously. 

The knowledge of how to manipulate the ball is a fairly 
good argument against undue selfishness ; in fact, you will 
probably take a certain amount of pride in passing whenever 
it is possible to do so with benefit to the side in general. 
There are four other forwards playing alongside of you, all 
capable of kicking goals, and if one of them is in a better 
position than you happen to be let him have the ball. The 
good of the side should always be placed before the 
individual success, and the good of the side can only be 
accomplished by every member of it sinking himself, and 
being wholly unselfish from beginning to end of the game. 
Mind, let me say once again that, when I urge unselfishness, 
I am not laying it down as a principle that the forward 
should never attempt things on his own. 

And now a special word or two to those of you who are 
outside forwards. An outside man should have a good 
turn of speed, be able to take the ball on the run, be good 
at centring, and know exactly when to do so. A lot of 
wing forwards come to grief in trying to round the back, 
instead of drawing him out. 
and then putting the ball 
across without giving the 
centre a chance of getting at it. 

It is, in my opinion, dis¬ 
tinctly a non-paying policy 
for the wing man to delay his 
centre a second longer than 
he really needs to. He should, 
of course, try as far as pos¬ 
sible to draw the opposing 
defenders to his side of the 
field, but the minute he has 
drawn them he should bang 
the ball across, and not wait 
for other defenders to fall 
back into goal to fill the 
vacant places. One sees a 
lot of what I call the corner- 
flag wing man to-day. There 
are some players who seem to 
think that they would be 
committing a crime if they 
did not take the ball right to 
the corner flag before sending 
it across. I cannot, for the 
life of me, see what good 
these men hope to gain by 
consistently making for the 
corner of the field before 
centring. In the first place, 
they have to kick the ball 
back, and as likely as not the 
very fact that they have run 
to the corner-flag means that 
the defenders will have fallen 
back into goal, and have more 
than an equal chance of clear¬ 
ing when the ball comes across. 


Though the wing man should aim at dropping the bal 
in front of his own forwards, there is in this connectior 
one thing which he must be very careful not to do. H< 
must not drop so that his centre is ltd either into tht 
goal-keeper's hands or near enough for the goal-keeper t( 
run out at him. 

The idea, too, applies to corner kicks, which, I suppose 
are in their way centres. A corner-kick which drops « 
foot in front will always bring forth applause from the crowd 
but it will very seldom bring forth a goal. The corner-kicl 
from which goals are scored is the one which is droppet 
from six to, say, fifteen yards away from the goal line 
That is too far out for the goal-keeper to risk leaving hi 
charge, and it therefore gives your colleagues an equa 
chance with the opposition. In this little paragraph, 
fancy, there lies the explanation of why so few goals an 
scored from corner-kicks. 

I like to see the wing man who sends in his centre a 
the earliest possible moment, and alternately varies thi 
centring business by cutting in towards goal on a suitabl 
occasion, and trying to get in a shot on his own. Thi 
leads one to get the benefits of a varying policy. The mai 
who does the same thing every time he gets the ball migh 
just as well shout across at the top of his voice and tel 
the defenders what he is really going to do. In football a: 
in other things, to be forewarned is to be forearmed, am 
it is the man who never does the same thing in quite the 
same way who always has the defenders on tenterhook 
and never quite able to decide what to do. To have th< 
opposing backs hesitating is the first big step toward 
success ; this achieved, the attackers will not be long befon 
they find an opportunity for getting through. 

Outside forwards, too, are apt to make the mistake o; 
shooting too much on their own. I am no believer in th( 
wing outsider trying to score persistently ; for, from th( 
nature of his position, it is always long odds against hi; 
succeeding. I do not need to labour this point : it is a. 
fairly obvious one to my readers, I am sure. 


PREHISTORIC FOOTBALL. 
Unexpected arrival of a new player. 
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V. 

MY IDEAS OF HALF-BACK AND BACK PLAY. 

I DO hope that the manner in which I am dealing with 
the game of football is not becoming irksome to my 
readers. You see, it is absolutely necessary to deal 
with the rights and wrongs of the various positions 
b general, and if the reading does happen to be just a wee 

E t dry, persevere with it, because, like the majority of 
LSty things, it will eventually do you good. So let us 
low get on. 

The position on the field which, in my opinion, a club 
llhould be most careful in filling is that of half-back. If a 
learn can be certain of having a strong half-back line, no 
Inatter how shaky one or two of the other players may be, 
me position can always be relieved. The half-back line 
s the backbone of the team. The efforts of the finest 
forward line in the country would be futile if the half-backs 
Vere too weak to support them. To a very large extent 
the halves and backs work together in the defence of the 
side. If the halves are marking the three inside fonvards, 
you will generally find the backs taking up a position so as 
to be able to tackle the wing men should they receive 
the ball. In the case of a ball being equally convenient 
to the half and back to clear, the half should always give 
way to the back and “ keep off " the opposing player. 

You can always pick out the efficient half from the rank 
and file by the manner in which he seems to have made 
up his mind so soon as a movement is made by an opponent. 

He seems to nip in the bud the promised combination 
of the opposing forwards at just the right moment, and 
does not give them a chance to really get going, when they 
would be far harder to stop. But I doubt if there is any 
way by which it is possible to gauge the capabilities of a 
half-back than watching the manner in which he under¬ 
takes the very important duty of feeding his forwards. 

This duty, if neglected, is bound to bring disaster to 
the side, and the attack can be quite easily made to look 
commonplace by the inability to pass to the right man at 
*the right moment. To carry out this most important 
duty, the half should be able to dribble as well as a forward, 
and so take the ball down until he sees which of the front 
rank is unmarked ; then the quick, low pass which drops 
the ball just in front of the right man will make all the 
difference, for by this means the forward loses no time, 
but is enabled to start his attack at once. It is quite as 
much the duty of the " half " to attack as to defend, but 
he should have a slight leaning in favour of defence. The 
robbing of an opponent is a cardinal point in a half-back's 
football strength. 

I must say this is always difficult to the young player, 
and to give up the ball to the player on your side who is 
in the best position to receive it is even more difficult. 
But never forget to watch the forwards. You have a 
wide discretion, and rather than allow an opponent to get 
away with the ball, do any mortal thing that is legitimate. 
If you want to clear, kick away cleanly and cleverly. But 
you must do something else besides tackling. I agree with 
Needham, who said that the half-back position was the 
hardest on the field. To occupy such a position a lad 
must be sound and strong because, for one thing, he will 
be on the go the whole ninety minutes. 

As I have said, the young player must be prepared to 
defend and attack, as both duties will fall to his share. 
When his side is being pressed he must fight like a “ back," 
and when his forwards are advancing he must feed them. 
Often he will have as much chance of scoring as a forward, 
and then he must embrace the opportunity. 

He must not waste any opportunities for shooting at goal 
when placed in a position for scoring, and never hesitate 
to run into a forward position to secure a scoring chance 
when he espies an opening which cannot be taken advantage 
of by a colleague less advantageously situated. 

I have often witnessed half-backs whose displays have 
riveted the attention of the crowd, but their defect has 
been almost wholly one of faulty placing. They have 


no sooner got rid of the ball than it has come back for 
them to go over the ground again. They have simply 
found work for themselves over and over again by in¬ 
accurate feeding or indiscriminate kicking, and only an 
abundance of stamina and grit has carried them through 
a trying ordeal. Hard work is useless striving if it leads 
to nothing. 

Watch a professional team, and notice a player trying 
to feed his forwards along the ground. He does not kick 
wildly at the ball, and you may depend upon it he is in 
the right way to play the half-back game, and will certainly 
be successful. 

A half-back should be a level-headed individual. He 
should not be addicted to making headlong rushes at the 
ball, for it is an easy matter for a forward to beat a half 
who is prone to rushing tactics. Football of to-day is 
too serious to allow of a player, particularly a half-back, 
rushing about the ground. The most successful half-back 
is he who is a continual source of worry to his opponents. 
The main idea of half-back play is not to allow the opposing 
fonvards to get properly settled on the ball. A half-back 
has to think and act quickly, gauging practically in a 
fraction of a second which one of his comrades is 
unmarked, and then, after drawing off a man where possible, 
making his pass accurately and quickly along the ground. 
He should also be able to head a ball with accuracy and 
have a very good idea as to the direction of the goal-posts 
when near goal. 

Tackling in a proper manner is more or less bound to 
upset the calculations of the opposing forwards. Take, 
for instance, the case of the oncoming opponent who has 
the ball at his feet and is making headway towards goal ; 
the efficient half will immediately be at him. He won’t 
attempt to rush him—only the poor half would do this— 
because if he does the opponent’s task is much easier, and 
the half will probably find himself carried on past the 
forward, who makes a turn and so avoids what might 
have been a sure tackle. The clever half hovers round 
the forward and finds an opportunity of getting hold of 
the ball or forcing a pass. 

The inefficient player will frequently be seen to get the 
ball, and, almost without method, hurriedly kick it in 
the direction of the forward. He doesn’t trouble about 
making an accurate low pass to any particular player, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, the ball travels over the heads 
of the front rank to the opposing backs and no good can 
result. Now, it is my contention that quite a large number 
of second-rate teams lose their matches owing to this very 
grave fault, and if only an absolutely efficient half-back 
fine were introduced into some of these sides the difference 
would be marked, to say the least. The clever combination 
of our great league forwards, and the pretty bouts of 
passing which are the delight of the multitude, would 
scarcely be possible but for the assistance of the half-back. 

As a player of very long standing, I can assure you that 
there is nothing which gives a set of forwards so much 
confidence as the knowledge that a really efficient line of 
half-backs is just behind them. I can remember times 
when our front rank has not been in its best form, or at 
full strength ; yet there has come into the side a feeling 
of quiet confidence, and we have scored victories on some 
of those occasions, owing to the fine tackling and grand 
passing of the “ middle line." 

I am not going to deal at any great length with the 
position of back. As a matter of fact I believe if I were 
to ask my boy readers what they think of the position the 
majority would say " it is the rottenest on the field." And 
I can well understand very youthful footballers having 
this idea, if only because, in most " scrambling " games, 
the backs don’t get much of a chance to shine. 

Nevertheless, a proper scientific display of defence is 
something good to see. In case any of my readers who 
are on the small side are thinking of training on as backs, 
let me say at once that to properly fill the position a player 
must be thoroughly sound in health, fairly robust, have 
a certain amount of weight, and some strong nerves, so 
as to be able to withstand a hot attack ; yet, on the other 
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hand, aback should have a good turn of speed, be able to 
head well, and be pretty accurate in placing the ball. The 
ability to return the ball with either foot is a very useful 
accomplishment in a back. 

How frequently in present-day football does one see 
a set of forwards race down the field only to be pulled up 
by a big back, whose clearance has been brought about by 
a huge kick which lifts the ball high into the air. The 
average spectator is delighted with such an exhibition of 
kicking powers, and the back is at once voted a good man. 

The result of the work of a back of this character is, in 
the majority of cases, to place the ball, not at the feet 
of his own forwards, but on the heads of his opponents’ 
half-backs or backs. 

No, the back who would take the eye of the enthusiast 
is he who does not go in for “ ballooning,” but merely 
returns the ball as low as possible in order to give his 
forwards a chance of getting hold of it. The reader can 
imagine what chance a light set of forwards would have 
against a heavy defence if their own backs were raising 

(To be concluded .) 

“ Beware of the Dog ! ” 

& A Talk to Boys. & 

By an Old One. 

VERY schoolboy knows I shall be slain in the streets ” ? He is the type of man— 
that the "warning sign and boy—who is always conjuring up difficulties. The 
” Beware of the Dog ” is dog of his imagination scares him far more than any real 
classical, and I have little dog would. The least warning of danger will put him off 
doubt that the words 44 Cave his course, the least check will spoil his stride, the least 
Canem ” were quite com- disappointment will ruin his purpose. 

monly to be seen inscribed Some boys are always “ Bewaring ” of the dog. Thus 
on or near the entrance they never get past the gate of success. They are like 
gates of Roman villas, and the man in the hymn who stands 44 Shivering on the brink, 
proved a deterrent to many and fears to launch away.” The waves are always too 
an unwelcome visitor and high, or the wind is contrary, or there is going to be a storm, 
caused even the innocent or the sun is too hot, or the wind is too cold. They are 
to walk warily. never at a loss for a reason for not doing the thing which 

I was reading in a paper the they originally set out to do. They can always point to 

other day that this warning the sign 44 Beware of the Dog,” and quote such proverbs as 
had been deemed sufficient in a court of justice. The judge “ Discretion is the better part of valour.” 
did not think it necessary for the householder to display Such boys are left behind in the race of life. They 
his dog, or that the dog should bark in order to assure the are too careful of themselves. They always look before 
intruder of its presence. No ; the warning was sufficient. they leap. And if the ditch on the other side of the hedge 

Though the dog could not be seen, and though he might looks rather wide, they will go round by the gate rather 

be a very little one, yet there was the warning, and the than run the risk of getting their feet wet ! 
person who disregarded it must take the consequences of Those boys carry the virtue of discretion to such a 
his carelessness or boldness. length that they make it a positive vice. Believe me, 

Now, in thinking over this common and classical the boys who never in any circumstances take risks 
warning it struck me that it might form the text for two will never get anything worth taking. And, depend upon 
absolutely opposite sermons, and in that respect I should it, the sign is generally worse than the dog. Even if he 
think it is unique. But when you have read to the end does not prove to be an imaginary canine, he will probably 
of this Talk you will judge for yourselves whether I have turn out to be quite a little chap who will smile at you, 
proved my case. Here goes then ! and wag his tail, and be as friendly as if he had known 

” Beware of the dog.” A tramp comes along and you all his life, 
sees the sign, and, having by long experience learned that Well, that’s one side of the question, and now for 
things are not always what they seem, he says to himself : the other. 

14 I don’t believe there ain’t no dog at all. That’s a spoofer, “Beware of the Dog.” Let us turn to that mine of 
that is.” And he is probably right. But he gives it gold, the Book of Proverbs, again, for I can find a text 
the benefit of the doubt, nevertheless, and passes on. there to support both sides of my argument. Here is the 

The householder has watched him from a window and second one : (t A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
smiles grimly to himself. “ What is the use of keeping himself, but the simple pass on, and are punished.” 
a real dog,” he says, “ when the name of one is just as So, you see, there is a proper discretion, a proper 
good ? In fact, an imaginary dog is better than a real prudence. There is a time to be careful as well as bold, 
one, because a real dog is sure to be seen sometime, and There are many occasions when it is really wise to look 
he may be a very little one, whereas an imaginary one is before you leap. I have known boys to go plunging on, 
never visible and is therefore always a big one.” taking no notice of the warning about the dog, and they 

Do you remember the man in the Book of Proverbs, have bitterly repented their heedlessness, 
the slothful man, who says : 44 There is a lion without, Old Benjamin Franklin said : 44 Experience is a hard 



the ball in the air. Apart from this fact, the game of 
football is a game which should be played on the ground 
as much as possible, and every player should first of all 
learn the art of keeping the ball down. It is an impossibility 
for a fight set of forwards to play an effective game against 
a heavy defence if their full-backs do not try to keep the 
ball low. 

As a forward, perhaps I may be forgiven if I say that 
the biggest mistake a back can make is keeping the bail 
to himself too long. He is never to imagine himself as 
having anything to do with the attack of his own side, but 
is on the field merely as a strong part of the defence; so 
it is his duty to get the ball away immediately he gets 
possession, care being taken to get it away to his own 
colleagues. 
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school, but fools will learn in no other,” yet it is surprising 
how many scholars the school of experience has. A father, 
for instance, puts up the sign, ” Beware of the Dog,” and 
the son, like the tramp mentioned above, says, in effect, 
" I don’t believe there ain't no dog.” He thinks his father 
is old-fashioned, and that the danger of which he seeks 
to warn him is non-existent, or not worth worrying about 
even if it does exist, and, like the man in the proverb, 
he passes on and is punished. 

Yes, and sometimes the dog bites very hard. You 
disregarded the warning. You went on heedlessly. You 
thought the danger was an imaginary one. Suddenly, 
without warning, without even a bark, out flew the dog of 
punishment and made his teeth meet in your quivering flesh. 

” But,” you say, ” that is an imaginary picture—as 
imaginary as the dog often is of which one is warned to 
beware.” Is it ? I wish it were. Ah, the number of 
bitter tragedies I have seen where a plain warning had 
been disregarded. Yes, the path may be flower-bordered 
and leaf-shaded, and every turn may bring a fresh vista 
of delight, but the sign ” Beware of the Dog ” which is 
fastened on the entrance gate is true, and heedless 
trespassers find it so to their cost. 


Bunyan often pointed to the danger of leaving the 
straight way. His pilgrims were always getting into 
most horrible trouble by going through gates and down 
by-paths and into meadows where they had no right 
to go. 

” Yes,” you say again—and I like you to say these 
things, because it shows that you are thinking—” but 
Christian met his most terrible foe, Apollyon, in the straight 
road itself.” 

Quite right. And probably you will, also. Not all 
the dogs are chained up. Lots of them are prowling 
about the highway. St. Paul knew that when he said 
” Beware of dogs ; beware of evil workers.” Yes, you’ll 
meet dogs on the King's highway. But, remember, the 
King gives you safe conduct there. He does not guarantee 
your safety in By-path Meadow, or down Jolly-time Lane, 
or in the Sing-song Club, or in the ” Friendly Glass ” 
whose backdoor, out of which its habitues are often 
” chucked,” leads straight into the Slough of Dissipation, 
but He does guarantee your safety—in spite of its dangers 
—in the straight road. Here is the guarantee. Put it 
in your pocket-book and guard it safely : ” I will keep him 
in all his w T ays whose mind is stayed upon Me.” 


S The Yuletide Vacation. % 


S CHOOL time is over ; my word, we’re in clover ! 
Home for the Christmas-tide Vac.; 

Meeting the Mater, Sister, and Pater; 

Two or three weeks ’fore we’re back. 

Up with the holly; be merry and jolly ; 

Yuletide is with us again 1 
Happy ? Yes, very ; jolly and merry; 

Caring for naught though it rain. 

When it was snowing, with the wind blowing, 
Christmas, they said, was great fun ; 

But we don’t worry, flurry or hurry, 

Long as the Turkey is “ done.” 


Maybe at drizzle some fellows grizzle ; 

We don’t belong to that throng ; 

Laugh at the weather ; when altogether, 

Nothing at Christmas goes wrong. 

Fun we are seeking ; everyone’s speaking 
Words of good cheer in our ear ; 

Gladness and pleasure, laughter and leisure, 

All these at Christmas appear. 

Look at the presents ! rabbits and pheasants ; 

Oh, what a time we will spend, 

Though 'tis a pity, like a good ditty, 

Christmas will come to an end. 

Raymond L. Nye. 
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members of his family ignored the tribe beyond 
the hills, just as they ignored the rest of the world,' 
though for a different reason. In earlier days, 
before the railway lines were flung northward across the 
Orange River up to Johannesburg, Stanton had quarrelled 
with his father over his marriage, and had brought his wife 
out to Cape Colony. They were both retiring by nature, 
and Stanton had abandoned medicine for farming. He 
had gone north and farther north, always searching for 
the ideal spot; he had tried the Free State, the Transvaal, 
and had come to rest, at last, with his wife and two boys 
and the Basutos who followed his fortunes, in a practically 
unknown corner of Northern Rhodesia. 

For all he knew, he might have been beyond the 
Rhodesian border, but he knew that he had found an Eden- 
like valley, and was content. There he dwelt, and the two 
boys, John and Wilfred, grew up ; there was born Elsie, 
the tiny child whom all loved—even the Basuto boys, now 
middle-aged and settled to Baas Stanton's ways. Delagoa 
Bay was a month’s journey away—a hard-riding month 
with a “ salted " horse. The valley in which John Stanton’s 
farm lay was almost surrounded by fly country, but for 
some mysterious reason the dreaded tsetse never came 
within miles of the farm. 

To the northward, plainly visible, and nearly two days’ 
riding distant, was the tumbled ridge which marked the 
beginning of hill country—barren slopes for the most part, 
with here and there mimosa and other scrub forming a 
twisted green line from summit to foot as it followed the 
bed of a rivulet. Beyond these first hills were the villages 
of the 'Mganga, a native race unknown, almost unvisited, 
and a race, too, that held aloof from intercourse with the 
rest of the world almost as much as did John Stanton and 
his family. 

Strange, and even ugly, stories were told of the ’Mganga. 
It was said that the men of the tribe owed their fine physique 
and magnificent strength to the fact that one of Dingaan's 
impis had come here in old time, and, knowing themselves 
far from their home, the fighting men had settled down 
and intermarried with the 'Mganga rather than return. 
It was said, too, that human sacrifices were held once a 
year in the tribe, and that the medicine men, who sat in 
darkness and foretold the future as did the oracles of 
Delphi and old Greece, governed the tribe far more than 
did the king. 

Again, it was said that the men of ’Mganga had 
often cast eyes of longing on the fertile valley in which 
John Stanton’s farm was set, but the fetish of the tribe— 
a greater power than hunger or thirst or any other passion 
that sways the native mind—forbade all men to advance 
southward beyond the crest of the last ridge. 

So, to the north of the ridge, dwelt the 'Mganga, and to 
the south John Stanton and his family lived at peace, 
and, until Elsie was past her fourth birthday—which 


The Little God with 
Moving Eyes. 

A Christmas Adventure in Rhodesia. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

meant that John, the eldest son, was twenty years of age 
and Wilfred seventeen—neither party troubled the other. 

In October of that year the two Johns, father and son, 
saddled up their best ponies—Basuto stock, descendants 
of the hardy, surefooted animals which the elder man 
brought northward in the early days—and set out for 
Delagoa Bay, for Christmas was approaching. At their 
journey's end they bought tinned Christmas pudding and 
many other things, but—and this is the thing that matters 
most—in one store they came on a wonderful big china 
doll with eyes that opened and closed, and a contraption 
inside it that said “ papa " and “ mamma ” alternately 
if the doll were squeezed in a certain way. Here, they said, 
was the very thing to make baby Elsie’s Christmas a time 
of rejoicing, so they had it packed carefully, and placed it 
among the baggage for the return journey. 

On the last night but one before they reached home again, 
they camped down by the bank of a tiny stream, and. before 
they turned in for the night, unpacked the doll to see that 
it was unbroken and safe. It was young John's idea, for 
he wanted to look at the thing again. They sat among 
their blankets, he and his father, in moonlight which was 
almost as bright as the day ; young J ohn laid the doll 
down to see its eyes close, then sat it up and squeezed it 
to hear the “ papa ” and " mamma," and John Stanton 
the elder, anticipating the small Elsie’s pleasure in the gift, 
was nearly as foolish over it as his son. 

Then something, moving silently, cast a shadow between 
them and the moon, and young John grasped at his rifle 
hastily as he looked up. His father, too, looked up, and 
before them they saw standing a medicine man of the 
’Mganga, in full attire. His face and bare breast w T ere 
striped vertically with red and blue paint, and, strung 
from his shoulders by a necklace of human teeth, dangled 
the facial bone of a human skull, with its lower jaw attached 
and grinning. For head ornament he wore a jackal's 
skull, and the leopard skin robe which clothed him from 
waist to knees was hung with dangling bones, among which, 
carefully wired together, was the complete skeleton of a 
human foot. 

Sticking out from the medicine pouch of ant-bear skin 
at his side was the end of what looked like a flute, but old 
John Stanton knew it for the blowpipe which sent forth 
the poisoned arrows that only the medicine men of the 
’Mganga carried. He was a fearsome sight, and his 
face, such of it as the stripes of paint left to show any 
expression, looked brutally evil. 

" Greeting, my father," he said in 'Mganga—a dialect 
with sufficient of Zulu in it for Stanton to have learned it 
fairly well. " I come in peace." 

" It is well that it is in peace," Stanton answered. 

" Else could I have slain thee and the young one with 
thee, while ye worshipped the god with moving eyes," 
said the medicine man, tapping his little blowpipe 
meaningly. 

Stanton’s mind jumped to the native view of the china doll 
at once. " Yet would the god have avenged us on thee," 
he said, " for it is a god that protects those who hold it." 

He felt fully justified in thus imposing on the native 
mind, for the poisoned arrows of the medicine man meant 
certain death, and these ’Mganga had an evil name for 
treachery. It was necessary to maintain some show of 
mystic power. 
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" Did you notice how he 
eyed the doll ? " young John 
asked. 

“ Yes," and Stanton nodded. 

“ I noticed it." 

Before the sun had set twice 
more, John Stanton and his 
son reached home again—and 
baby Elsie stood on the 
verandah of the lonely house, 
waiting to welcome them as 
they rode up. 

" Guess what will wait for 
you on the Christmas tree, 

Elsie," young John whispered 
as he held the tiny girl in 
his arms. 

It was a mistake on his 
part, for Elsie would not be 
content until the china doll 
had been shown to her. So, 
before she went to bed that 
night, the doll was unpacked, 
and Elsie’s eyes grew big and 
round with delighted wonder¬ 
ment as she looked at it. 

She went off to bed content in 
knowing that, when seven 
more suns had risen, it would 
be Christmas Day, and she 
would be allowed to touch and 
handle and even nurse the 
wonderful talking doll that closed its eyes to sleep when 
it was laid down. 

Later, the rest of the Stanton family went to bed, leaving 
the china doll seated up on a shelf in their dining-room, 
its glass eyes staring almost as live eyes might stare. 


r **The medicine man 

came on. With one 
hand he held up before him 
the china doll—for his faith 

in the power of the great little god to 
and with the other he raised the flute-like poison tube to his lips.* 

{See page 155 .) 


protect him was absoluti 


Wilfred sat up in his bed. " What’s the-" he began, 

and paused. 

The pause was not without reason, for there came, from 
the moonlit silence without, a long drawn, wailing sound 
a cry of utter agony and despair that rose in long crescendo 
and died away to an inarticulate moan of terror. Both 
the brothers felt their hair bristling as that dread noise 
rose and fell— it was John who first pulled himself together. 

" There's rational cause for everything, even for such a 
howl as that, if you look long enough for it," he said, 
" but there's something badly wrong about the place to¬ 
night—it’s not only Prince. Let’s dress and look round. 
Will." 

Wilfred climbed out of bed and began to put his clothes 
on. " We'll stick together while we look round, I think, 
Jack," he remarked. " No animal that I know made that 
row, and I don't want to be alone to face the thing that 
made it." 


Y OUNG John Stanton sat up in bed : he had wakened 
with a start and with the uneasy conviction 
that there was something wrong, and now, 
sitting listening, he wondered what on earth 
could have wakened him until there came a deep bark that 
changed to a yelp of pain before it ended. John knew the 
bark for that of Prince, the big mastiff that was let 
loose to range round the homestead at night—but never had 
Prince been guilty of such a yelp as that. 
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They both dressed completely and went out. Old 
John Stanton looked out from his door a9 they passed. 

” It's all right, dad,” said young John. ” We're just 
going to investigate a noise outside.” 

” I heard it,” his father answered. ” It might have been 
a jackal, but I don't think so. However, I'll leave it to 
you two to settle.” 

They went on, down to a cupboard in the dining-room 
in which all the arms that the family possessed were stored. 
Half-way across the room John paused and clutched his 
brother's arm. 

” Yes, I see,” Wilfred said—for the long casement 
window leading to the verandah, and reaching almost to 
the floor of the room, stood open. 

Then John took a box of matches from his pocket, and, 
going up to the shelf on which the china doll had been 
left, struck a light. And the shelf was empty—the china 
doll was gone. 

” I thought so,” said John. 

He went to the open window. ” Prince—Prince 1 ” 
he called, and whistled, but there came no response. 

" Prince has been killed by a medicine man of the 
'Mganga—shot with a poisoned arrow,” he said, ” and 
all for the sake of a china doll! ” 

” But that other noise ? ” Wilfred questioned. 

” I don't know—we must look outside,” John answered. 
So they went out, and searched. Fifty yards or so away 
from the house they found the big dog, stretched out and 
stiff—behind his ear John found a little feathered dart 
sticking, and he held it up. Wilfred nodded. 

” If the man who fired that gets back across the hills-” 

said John. 

Out in the big lone places of the world's hinterlands 
men and boys learn to understand each other without 
much speech ; thus Wilfred made no verbal reply, but 
moved away at once toward the kraals in which the ponies 
were kept, while John went back to the house for rifles 
and food—they had come out from the dining-room with 
revolvers only. In as few words as possible John explained 
matters to their father. 

” Yes, you're right—there's no time to lose,” the elder 
man said. ” One of you ought to follow on his spoor, 
and the other go round to head him off by the big gap— 
but don’t tackle him in the dark, for that blowpipe of his 
would mean sudden death for the two of you. But he 
mustn’t be let cross the hills—go, John, and God help 
you—bring him back here to be sent in to a police post for 
punishment, if you can.” 

In a quarter of an hour, or less, the brothers were ready, 
their ponies saddled, and the provisions packed in the 
saddle-bags. They mounted and rode up to Prince’s 
corpse, where they drew rein. 

” He’s gone north,” Wilfred said. ” We'd better go out 
past the Basutos' huts, and see if we can pick up the spoor 
in the grass.” 

For at midsummer time, if sufficient rain has fallen, 
footsteps made in long grass at night show darker than 
the surrounding grass from which the dew has not been 
trampled. On this alone could the brothers depend until 
daylight came again and gave them a chance to sight their 
quarry. 

They rode out past the huts of their native retainers 
and again paused, for a faint line lay across the grassy 
plain to eastward, showing that someone had come or gone 
that way, and another line, more clearly defined, led out 
to the north. ” Which ? ” Wilfred asked. 

” He came in from the east, following dad and me,” 
John answered, ” and he went out northward.” 

So they followed on the track that led out northward to 
where, blue-hazed and indistinct in the light of the moon, 
a wedge-shaped pass in the hills showed the point that the 
medicine man was aiming at. Less than a half-mile farther 
on Wilfred’s pony snorted and had to be urged forward, 
and then the animal that John was riding caught its com¬ 
panion’s fear. Across the faintly showing tracks before 
them lay something black, and the brothers, dismounting, 
led their ponies forward. 


” You can put up that revolver. Will,” John remarked. 
” This explains the horrible noise we heard—it’s one of our 
own boys.” 

At closer quarters the ponies showed no fear, but followed 
their masters with loose reins. The brothers halted and 
bared their heads before a body that lay with limbs twisted 
as if by extreme agony, its face upturned, and its lips drawn 
back in a ghastly grin from the clenched teeth. In the 
neck there stuck a little feathered dart, similar to that 
which they had found on the dead dog. 

” It's old George—good old George,” Wilfred said. 
” How on earth shall we manage the cows without him. 
Jack ? ” 

For the old Basuto, who had followed their father up 
from the Colony in early days, was best and most trust¬ 
worthy of all the black ” boys ” on the place. 

” We can consider that later,” John answered. ” For 
the present—old George was murdered, and we've got to 
find and punish his murderer. This isn't only a case of 
theft.” 

” He died hard,” Wilfred said, looking down at the 
drawn-back lips and fearfully staring eyes. 

” Yes ”—John bent down and laid a handkerchief over 
the face. ” You ride back to the huts and tell them— 
I’ll wait here for you.” 

They knew it meant the loss of nearly half an hour, 
but neither of them would have dreamed of leaving the 
body of a faithful servant to the chance of stray jackals. 
After a waiting time that seemed age9 to John, his brother 
returned with two sleepy, middle-aged ” boys,” and in 
their charge the body was left, while the two brothers 
rode out to northward, following the darker line that showed 
faintly on the pale, brownish grey of the grass. 

” He's got over an hour's start,” Wilfred remarked. 

” And the 'Mganga travel fast,” John answered. 

Except for such chance remarks as that, they maintained 
silence through long intervals. Both knew the danger of 
the quest—they had just witnessed an instance of the 
swift and terrible power that lay in the medicine man's 
blowpipe—but the thought of turning back without 
accomplishing the capture of the medicine man never 
entered their heads. Abstract fear there might be, but 
they had a definite duty to perform, and out in the hinter¬ 
lands duty admits of no shirking. If the medicine man 
got back to his people, they knew, the homestead in the 
valley would never be safe again. 

So they rode on, cantering easily over the level stretches, 
and sparing the ponies all they could on steep descents and 
sudden rises of the ground, for they knew that the chase 
might prove a long one. Sometimes the spoor that they 
followed grew faint and indistinct as the grass thinned out, 
and once they had to make a circular cast about a bare, 
rocky patch two or three acres in extent, before they could 
pick up the spoor where the grass showed again. All 
these things helped the medicine man to retain his lead. 

” He can’t go on for ever,” Wilfred remarked when the 
moon was falling westward. 

” He’s half-bred Zulu,” John answered, ” and a Zulu 
is good for fifty miles with a fight at the end of it.” 

Thus it was that they spoke, a sentence or two now 
and again at long intervals. The spoor led them north¬ 
ward in a straight line, toward the gap in the hills, and ever 
the moon dipped westward. 

They came at last to a long, gentle descent, down which 
their ponies cantered easily. Where it ended, a belt of 
thin bush fringed a shallow stream, and here they paused 
that the ponies might drink. Beyond the stream the 
ground sloped gently upward again to a hazy skyline, and 
suddenly as his pony was drinking, Wilfred gave vent to a 
sharp ” Ah ! ” and pointed. Then, looking ahead, John 
also saw that an indistinct figure rose up against the sky¬ 
line, a figure faintly outlined in the moonlight, and then it 
sank and vanished again. So small and far-off was it that 
he wondered if he had actually seen, or only imagined, 
though both boys had the keen, far-seeing eyes of the plains- 
dweller. 

” If he hadn't been a fool,” John remarked, ” he'd have 
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stayed in the scrub here and ambushed us. As it 
is-” 

“ Flat country beyond,” Wilfred concluded, ” with 
not enough cover for a jackal. We must catch him while 
the moonlight holds.” 

They urged their ponies across the stream and up the 
rise beyond. Pausing on the skyline, they saw ahead of 
them a figure that moved on swiftly across a great level 
plain—itwas just at their limit of vision, half a mile or more 
away, but the flat plain gave it no chance of hiding or of 
anything but straight, swift flight. Without speaking the 
brothers separated, and cantered forward, that they might 
come up one on each side of that fleeing form. 

From the pace at which he went, it was evident that the 
fugitive had discovered he was pursued, and, although 
both brothers let their ponies out almost to a gallop, it 
seemed long before the figure grew more distinct to their 
sight—and the moon was near to setting, now, while only 
three or four miles ahead was the friendly shelter of broken 
ground which marked the beginning of the hiHs. 

After what seemed an eternity of steady riding they 
drew abreast of the figure that loped on, tirelessly, and now 
their ponies needed urging and breathed hard. Gradually 
they drew in from either side, and John unslung his rifle 
and called to the medicine man to halt—but the call brought 
no response, the figure went forward steadily. 

“ O thief and murderer ! ” Wilfred called next in the 
'Mganga tongue. “Halt, or we slay! ” 

The answer came with a laugh. ” Come not near, 
child, or I will slay. Go back to the kraal in thy valley, 
and let be what is.” 

“ Halt 1 ” John called again. " It is the last time we 
shall warn thee.” 

** Why should I halt ? ” the medicine man made answer, 
still moving on. ” Have I not the god with moving eyes 
to guard me ? ” 

And again he laughed, a deep, mocking laugh, as he moved 
toward the hills, while the brothers rode in parallel paths, 
a hundred yard9 or so to each side of him. They would 
have closed in on him at once, but that they knew the 
terrible power of the poison tube he carried. 

Suddenly John Stanton stuck both spurs into his pony 
for a last effort, and galloped on ahead, closing in on the 
medicine man's straight path. The latter made no attempt 
to diverge from his course, but came on toward the mounted 
figure that loomed now ahead of him. As John went on, 
he slung his rifle across his back again, and drew his revolver. 
Then he swung the pony round to face the advancing 
figure, and sat still, with the barrel of the levelled pistol 
shining in the moonlight. 


” Now pause, murderer and fool/’ he called. ” Pause, 
ere death find thee.” 

But the medicine man came on. With one hand he 
held up before him the china doll—for his faith in the 
power of the great little god to protect him was absolute 
—and with the other he raised the flute-like poison tube 
to his lips. At that action John's explosions went echoing 
along the plain, but both shots missed, and the medicine 
man laughed again. 

“It is a great little god ! ” he shouted, and felt in his 
pouch for another dart. 

Before John could fire again he felt his pony trembling 
under him, and then it collapsed in a heap from which he 
leaped clear—the medicine man's dart stuck in the pony’s 
neck, and the poison worked swiftly and terribly even on a 
horse. Leaping for cover behind the still quivering corpse, 
John fired and missed again. Then he tried to take more 
certain aim in the deceptive light. He saw the medicine 
man come forward, and fired again, but that fourth shot 
missed—he had time to wonder what Wilfred was doing, 
and knew that, if he missed again, the next poisoned dart 
would almost certainly kill him. 

He saw the medicine man quite near, near enough to 
distinguish the look of vindictive triumph on his face as 
he held up the china doll—and then he saw the blowpipe 
raised again, and aimed as carefully as he could, crouching 
low behind the dead and stiffening pony. 

But before he could press the trigger another shot rang 
out—the deeper report of a rifle. The medicine man’s 
body curved forward as if he had been struck heavily in 
the back, and he fell on his face, while the doll and the 
poison tube fell from his hands. 

“ Then the white father lied,” he gasped, “ and the little 
god with moving eyes has failed.” And with that he died. 

The two brothers looked at each other across the dead body. 

“ Thanks, Wilfred,” John said. “ I wondered what 
you were doing.” 

“ Aiming carefully,” Wilfred answerec\. 

They stood looking down at the dead body with its 
ghastly ornaments, and John was first to move. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we must come back to bury him, 
I suppose ”—and he picked up the china doll. “ If he could 
only have got away with this, he’d have been king of the 
'Mganga in a month—it would have been big medicine. 
As it is-” 

“ We’ll take turns in riding home,” Wilfred suggested. 

Thus it was that, when Christmas Day came, Elsie had 
her china doll. But they have never told her all that the 
china doll cost. 



HOW GRANDAD'S WISH WAS GRATIFIED. 

I,—"Ah I” sighed the old gentleman. "If only I were a boy again! What a delightful spot for toboganning! I wish . . . ." 

II.—. ..Ml... 
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Homes and Relics of Famous Explorers 

II.—CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, ^ 

/%' \ By T. W. WILKINSON. 

NAVIGATOR AND ADVENTURER. / W \ % 


^SA coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
VT * or *ke P ur P° se °f preparing his papers ; 

- jf .: it was here that he took command of 

\ ml the “ Endeavour," chartered to observe 
r i ^ ^gpR|L 'ftyl the transit of Venus from the Pacific ; 

Bwtflgw and it was from here that he started on 
' <V\tlie expedition that ended in his death, 

j 'And a strange hfe, on the whole, was 

Cook’s during the period his home was 
at Mile End. Though he was married 
\ \w gmx sixteen years, the intervals he was able 

_^ to spend with his wife and family 

captain COOK. amounted all told to little more than 

four years. 

After the navigator’s death, Mrs. Cook continued to live 
at 88, Mile End Road ; but ultimately she removed to 
another part of London. She survived her husband, whom 
she always spoke of as " Mr. Cook," never giving him 
his title of captain, for fifty-six years, and died at the 
great age of ninety-three. 

Cook’s achievements as a navigator are commemorated 
by a number of relics, the most interesting of which is a 
chronometer now preserved in the museum of the United 
Services Institution, Whitehall. This " watch machine," 
as the navigator called it, was made from designs which 
materially helped to win a Government reward of .£10,000 
for a reliable timekeeper. Cook took it with him on two 


T HE story of Captain Cook's event¬ 
ful and useful life is writ large 
on England. If a student 
knew nothing about the great 
navigator, he could in 


a comparatively 
short pilgrimage piece together the main 
episodes in his career without consulting 
a single book. More or less conventional 
memorials, inscriptions on buildings, 
personal relics, etc., record such episodes 
so that he who runs may read. 

In the north-east comer of the North 
Riding the tourist hears much of Cook. 

Though the house at Marton-in-Cleveland 
in which he was born was long since destroyed, its site 
is still known as “ Cook’s Garth," and the local boys 
delight to point it out. The churchyard at Great Ayton, 
too, contains an interesting monument to several members 
of the navigator’s family. Tradition relates that this 
memorial was carved by Cook’s father, who was a journey¬ 
man mason, with his own hands, and the story, despite the 
sneers of sceptics, may be true. The best-authenticated 
anecdote of the father is, substantially, that he could not 
read till he was seventy-five, and that he learned then in 
order to peruse his son’s narratives of the voyages ; and it 
is argued that if he was ignorant of the art of reading till he 
reached so advanced an age, he could not have carved the 
inscription on the stone. But illiterate masons sometimes 
had letters traced on stones by people who could read, and 
possibly this procedure was followed in the case of the 
monument at Great Ayton. 

This is not the only stone of its kind in the Cleveland 
district. There is one in the churchyard at Marske to the 
memory of the navigator's father, who was buried there in 
April 1779, only a few weeks after his son was murdered. 

A more curious memorial of Cook is at Staithes—a house 
built for the most part of the materials of that in which the 
navigator worked as a boy. It was in this house, according 
to local report, that he took a course which proved to be the 
turning point in his life. One day his master—a shop¬ 
keeper—placed in the till a South Sea shilling. Seeing it 
there, and being interested, perhaps, in its novel design, 


The house in Mile End Road, London, in which 
Captain Cook lived for several years. 
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voyages, and it was largely owing to its accuracy that his 
observations proved so valuable to seafarers. 

After Cook’s third and last voyage it experienced some 
remarkable vicissitudes. From the " Resolution," the ship 
which had carried Cook to death, it passed to the “ Bounty," 
and it was on this vessel when the mutiny occurred. The 
notorious Adams sold it to an American named Mayo 
Fletcher, who in turn sold it in Chili. Purchased there by 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Thomas) Herbert for fifty 
guineas, it was repaired and rated at Valparaiso, taken to 
China, and then, in 1834, it returned to England, after an 
absence of more than half a century. 

Of Cook’s success in an equally important direction there 
is also a relic^at Whitehall. This looks like a piece of glue, 
but is in fact a sample of portable soup which the great 
navigator invented with a view to preserving the health of 
his men. When he first went to sea, and. in fact, till long 
after he joined the Navy, scurvy was a terrible scourge on 
ships. Every voyage the disease claimed victims, and the 
medical faculty were powerless to stay its ravages. 
Undaunted by a long series of failures, Cook applied his 
book-learned knowledge to the preparation of anti-scorbutic 
foods and his first-hand knowledge of human nature to 
making the men eat them. 

The trouble had always been that they would not take 
the things intended for their good, and the problem, there¬ 
fore, was to make them do so by hook or crook. Now, the 
navigator was an adept at getting his way somehow. 
Even as a boy he had borne the reputation of being 
•' masterful." If there was a bird’s-nesting or other project 
on foot, he was always ready with a plan of operations, and 
he generally contrived to get that plan adopted. He was 
just as resolute as a commander, only he often concealed 
the iron hand in a velvet glove. So he had no difficulty 
in hitting on a scheme to circumvent the sailors, and 


make them take 
etc., even in their 
By his orders, 
tions were served 
tables alone, as if 
cacies far too good 
Then, apparently 
directed that the 
fair share of the 
which, in truth, 
The simple tars fell 
polished off with 
which they would 
hardly touched 
They did not like 
at the taste of the 
down it went, 
they believed it 
And the result was 
remarkably free 
consequence of the 
efforts, indeed, it 
great improvement 
health of the whole 
In the same 
over, is a relic con- 
murder in the 
It is the naviga- 
sword, and was 
when he went 
death Conflicting 
been given of the 
truth seems to be 
more than duty de¬ 
stories to the con- 
but ill-natured 
While the 
in Karakakoa Bay 
were allowed to 
well-nigh as they 
many articles from 
became necessary 



Cook’s Hangar, 
recovered from 
the natives who 
killed him. 


vegetable foods, 
own despite, 
certain prepara- 
at the officers’ 
they were deli- 
for the lower deck, 
as a favour, he 
men should have a 
" good things," 
made poor feeding, 
into the trap, and 
great gusto stuff 
otherwise have 
with a boathook, 
it ; they marvelled 
" nobs ” ; but 
simply because 
was a luxury! 
that the ship was 
from disease. In 
great navigator’s 
may be said that a 
took place in the 
British Navy, 
museum, more- 
nected with Cook’s 
Sandwich Islands, 
tor’s hangar or 
carried by him 
ashore and met his 
accounts have 
tragedy. The 
that Cook did no 
manded, and that 
trary are nothing 
inventions. 

" Resolution " lay 
the natives, who 
roam over the ship 
pleased, stole so 
her that at last it 
to inflict punish¬ 


ment on the thieves ; and to this end the Commander, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Phillips, Sergeant Gibson, 
Corporal Thomas, and seven marines, went ashore. What 
led to this decisive step actually was the impudent theft 
of the ship’s cutter. It was Cook’s intention to seize the 
king of the island of Owhyhee (now known as Hawaii) and 
carry him off to the ship as a hostage for the safe return 

of the boat. 
This plan 
would have 
worked out 
all right but 
for the inter¬ 
ference of 
the king’s 
wife, whose 
suspicions 
were com¬ 
municated to 
several of 
the chiefs. 
The party 
had reached 
the beach, 
where the 
boats were 
waiting, 
when the 
attitude of 
the mob be¬ 
came more 
threatening. 
Spears were 

brandished, stones began to fly through the air, and it 
looked as if a general massacre of the whites was imminent 
Every precaution was taken, however, to avoid precipi 
tating a conflict. Shortly afterwards Cook turned his head 
to give some orders to a boat, whereupon he was knocked 
down with a club and then stabbed in the back, his body 
falling into the water. Both his gun and his hangar, as 
well as nine stands of arms, were carried off by the 
islanders. 

The other officers, in company with the marines, were 
obliged to return to the ship not only without the gun and 
hangar, but without the Commander's body ; and from 
her deck an hour or two later they saw a native come 
down to the water edge, and flourish the hangar with 
yells of exultation and defiance. 

Though some of the gallant sailor’s remains were soon 
yielded up, the rest, with the gun and sword, long remained 
in possession of the islanders. Friendly natives gathered as 
many bones as possible and brought them to the 
" Resolution," and at sunset, with the flag flying at half- 
mast, these were solemnly committed to the deep. But 
Cook’s breastbone and some ribs wxre preserved by the 
savages as relics. 

Great store, too, was set by the gun, though ultimately 
an attempt was made to convert the barrels to peaceful usee. 
When, some twenty years after the murder, a traveller saw 
them, one was beaten flat as if it had been intended to make 
a cutting instrument of it, and the other bent and damaged 
almost beyond recognition. The hangar also remained in 
the possession of the natives for some years, and, as it is now 
notched, seems to have been much used by them. 

There is another and a stranger relic of the murder that 
deprived England of a gifted son—nothing less than the 
club with which Cook w r as Celled just before he was stabbed. 
It was carefully preservea by the natives, and is now in 
Australia. A photograph of it is in possession of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

While, however, there are manv unconventional 
memorials of Cook, London contains no statue to him. 
His native shire has thus honoured him ; but in the heart 
of the Empire, the starting point of his famous voyages, he 
is unrepresented among the figures in bronze and stone that 
testify to our national gratitude and, at the same time, 
point the way to glory—a remarkable omission, truly I 










THE NU SPELLING. 

Indignant Bluejacket to Paymaster (who has found fault with his orthography): "Well, sir, if b-l-o-x don't spell blocks, might I ask what it do spell? 

(Drawn by Will Owkn.) 
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Under the Harrow. 


A Story of School 
Life. 



By JOHN LEA, 

Author of "The Sky Cruise of the 
'Kestrel,*" etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 

OMEBODY has stolen my money ! ” 

This sentence, repeated again and again in a 
wailing voice, was all that Kitely could say. 
Even when his puffy-cheeked companion shook him 
roughly by the elbow, commanding him not to ” blither,’* 
Arthur's only response was to stare blankly and whine 
out, almost tearfully : 

” Somebody has stolen my money ! ” 

Kleiser hustled him out of the crowd. The man seemed 
to have thrown off his tipsiness, perhaps being shaken 
into sobriety by the shock of Arthur’s discovery; or 
perhaps he had not been as drunk as it suited him to 
pretend. 

Having piloted his charge to a less densely thronged 
locality, he again delivered an admonition. 

“ Blowed if I*d blither! ” was his gentle remark. “ Lots 
of soppy heads come here with yawping pockets, and when 
some light-fingered gent takes his choice of what they 
hold, the soppy head begins to blither.** 

“ But I thought it was safe,” wailed Arthur. ” Less 
than a minute before I had felt it in my pocket. Who 
could have taken it ? Who in the world could have taken 
it ? ** 

” Look around,” said Kleiser, sarcastically, ” and if 
you can pick out the likely thief, 1*11 nail him.” 

They had entered the city of booths, and were moving 
in an aimless fashion down one of the grassy ” streets.” 
Arthur’s eyes wandered from side to side, not in obedience 
to Mr. Kleiser's suggestion, but unseeing and bewildered. 
Men, women, and children passed and repassed, all intent on 
the feverish pursuit. The sun shone as brightly as ever; 
the roar of voices showed no decline ; the whole scene 
was as animated" as it had been ten minutes ago, but 
m Arthur Kitely's imagination a blight had fallen upon it. 
Disappointment, despair, horror, seemed to face him 
wherever he looked. 

The first stab of pain which his loss had dealt slowly 
changed to a dull intolerable ache. His mind was chaos. 
The voice of the man at his side seemed to have no more 
meaning than the thousand other sounds beating upon 
his ears. The full significance of the disaster would not 
come to him. He must think. Was he really penniless ? 
A search through all his pockets resulted in the unearthing 
of a few coppers and a sixpenny piece. But it also 
unearthed the telegram received that morning at Willow 
Bank. The sight of this only added to his torment. He 
must get away. He must go to London—go home, in fact, 
as Willow Bank supposed he had already done—and the 
sooner the better. 

“ You’ll excuse me,” said Kleiser, ” but we’ve got back 
to our friend’s camping ground. I’m going to join the 
blessed picnic.” 

Arthur looked up, and in a dazed way realised that 
they had wandered out of the street of booths on to a 
broad stretch of green upon which a number of coaches 
and traps had been brought to anchor, the horses being 
removed till required for the return journey. The nearest 
of these vehicles was the coach upon which he had ridden 
from Thornbury. At the present moment it was the 
centre of an animated Scene. Hampers, boxes, and camp- 


stools were ranged on the ground round a white cloth 
loaded with the contents of the hampers. 

” Your ticket didn't include the grub,” said Kleiser, 
” but I won’t go back on a pal, so if you like to chip in, 
I’ll stand sam.” 

Arthur turned on his heel. 

” I don't want anything,” he said. ” I shall go home 
presently. Don't trouble about me.” 

Mr. Kleiser obeyed. 

” So long, then,” he cried, extending a hand, while his 
eyes were fixed on the picnic party. ” See you again at our 
next happy meeting.” 

But the boy was already some distance off retracing 
his steps through the pandemonium of ” booth town.” 
Rid of Mr. Kleiser, he strove to concentrate his thoughts 
on the problem before him. It was a hard puzzle, and the 
better to think it out, he sat down on a flight of wooden 
steps at the rear of one of the shows, burying his face in 
his hands to shut away the dazzling glare around him. 
He sat thus for a weary time. 

It may be thought somewhat strange that a boy of 
Kitely's temperament and character should have been 
demoralised in this manner. But it is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the suddenness of the disaster—the 
shock of the surprise. Had he shown his wonted coolness, 
or indulged his usual tendency to suspect evil in others, 
there might have been a very different denouement to 
that eventful day. But the characteristics referred to 
were weaknesses, not virtues, and weaknesses never help 
us in our need. At opportune moments they skulk in 
the background, obtruding themselves only when most 
to our prejudice. 

Had Kitely kept his eye on Mr. Kleiser, he would have 
made a strange discovery ; for, less than a quarter of an 
hour after they parted, that gentleman stole away from 
the picnic party, and with frequent glances right and left, 
like one anxious to avoid detection, made his way toward 
the grand stand. In a remote corner at the rear of this 
erection, he came upon Mr. Bristles, neither showing any 
surprise at the meeting. 

” Profoundly grieved to keep you waiting,” said Kleiser, 
with mock courtesy, ” but tact takes time, you know. The 
operation, I see, was entirely successful.” 

Bristles smiled. ” What did you say was in the sack ? ” 
he asked. 

” Seven pound ten,” replied Kleiser shortly, ” bar the 
half-quid handed over to you. Not a penny less than 
that, Mr. Fobprodder ; so none of your larks.” 

” Here you are ! Count it! ** said the other, placing in 
Kleiser's hand the little bag of coin that had so recently 
reposed in Kitely’s pocket. 

Mr. Kleiser did count it, and acknowledged with a 
grunt that his agent had discharged his duty with scrupulous 
exactness. 

” Now keep your weather eye open,” said lie. ” The 
less we see of the boy, the better I shall like it.” 

In obeying this command Bristles was more alert than 
he need have been, for Arthur was too closely occupied 
with his troubles to seek Mr. Kleiser again. 

By long and painful cogitation he decided on a plan. 
He would loiter at the course till dusk, then make his way 
to Thornbury station, take the train to London and tell 
his father that the school was granted a holiday. This 
would account for his spending the night at home, and as his 
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father troubled himself very little about such matters, 
there would be no awkward questions to answer in that 
quarter. A letter to Dr. Barlow, dated from home, would 
substantiate the telegram, and he could return in due course 
to Willow Bank without any suspicion being aroused. 
The difficulties incurred by the loss of the money formed 
another problem, to be attacked when his head was less 
bewildered. 

Arrived at this point Arthur's bedraggled spirits began, in 
a faint, half-hearted way to plume themselves. Nemesis 
had other plans for him. 

It was after sundown when he made up his mind to start 
from Thornbury. Vast crowds were already streaming 
away from the Flats. Coaches, chars- 4 -bancs and traps, 
massed together in the central space, were manoeuvring 
into line—a task rendered doubly difficult by the intoxicated 
condition of most of the drivers. Collisions were frequent; 
ill-temper among the crowd grew every moment. The 
point of exit across the course was, naturally, very narrow, 
but would have been gill sufficient if patience had prevailed. 

The police did their best to marshal the procession, but 
more than once disaster was narrowly escaped when some 
swearing, raging jehu insisted on precedence, lashing his 
steeds forward without regard to the throngs on foot, all 
converging to the same point. Arthur worked his way 
among the dense masses of people with considerable trouble, 
but at last drew near to the outlet. Odce across the course 
it would be easy going. 

He was about to push on to the opening when the air 
rang with a yell of terror. The crowd swayed heavily 
forward. The pressure was horrible ; but being on the 
fringe nearest the roadway, the boy wriggled himself free. 
In a moment the cause of the tumult flashed upon his 
sight. Two vehicles were struggling for first place in the 
narrow way. One was a dogcart, the other a four-in-hand 
coach, loaded with passengers. The drivers lashed their 
plunging horses to madness. 

For a time the angry crowd were able to give room, 
but at the spot where Kitely stood they were too closely 
packed to yield an inch. Regardless of this the maniacs, 
standing in their places, drove on, even lashing at each 
other in the frenzy that possessed them. A moment more 
and, blind to all things save their own quarrel, they crashed 
into the helpless crowd. Above the yells and curses of 
the onlookers, rose shrieks of agony from half a score of 
people, mangled beneath the horses' hoofs and the coach 
wheels ; but at the entrance a violent collision between 
the two vehicles brought them to a standstill, at the same 
time hurling their respective drivers to the ground. 

Eager and pitying hands were extended to the victims, 
and among the last to receive attention was Kitely. Blood 
streamed from a wound in his forehead ; his limbs seemed 
twisted beneath him as though every bone was broken, 
but the breath was still in his body. Pending the arrival 
of an ambulance, he was laid on the grass at the roadside, 
a few feet only away from where the fatal wheels had 
passed. 

While he lay thus, a man on the coach top, who had kept 
his place through all the turmoil, leaned over to peer at the 
pale face on the ground below. The dusk had increased 
greatly in the last few minutes, so there is little wonder 
that his eyes widened as he stared, but it was not so dark 
as to prevent him making out the bloodless features. 

" 'Pon my word ! " said Mr. Kleiser hoarsely. “ I'll lay 
fifteen to one if that’s not Arty ! " 


CHAPTER VIII. 

KITELY RETURNS AND MR. KLEISER MAKES A MOVE. 

I T is probable that Arthur Kitely’s perturbation as he 
attempted to make his way from the fatal race¬ 
course would have been considerably increased had 
he known what was going on at Willow Bank. 
Everybody agrees by this time that the best-laid schemes 
are apt to go awry, but when such a crude subterfuge is 


planned as the one he had resorted to, who could expect 
the deception to be long-lived ? Yet the failure came 
as a painful surprise to him when he returned to the 
school on the Tuesday afternoon. His movements in the 
meantime are quickly recorded. 

The catastrophe at the close of the race meet had proved 
greater for others than for himself. A careful examination 
at the local hospital revealed the fact that no limbs were 
broken, though his whole body was badly bruised. The 
wound on his forehead called for attention, and this having 
been bestowed he was not “ detained." Painfully stiff 
in svery joint and with a headache such as he had never 
expected to endure, he made his way to the railway 
station. There was just time to reach London that night, 
and as he had already taken a through ticket no further 
expense was necessary. Arrived at Paddington, he spent 
one of his few remaining coppers on a stamp, and from the 
nearest post-office despatched a letter, which he had 
already written for the purpose, to Dr. Barlow, announcing 
his safe arrival, adding that there was happily no reason 
why he should not return to school on the following day. 

The night that ensued was a sad one for Kitely. To 
go home was now out of the question, and to procure a 
night's lodging was equally out of the question ; for even 
if he pawned his watch to obtain enough to pay for a 
decent bed, who would take him in without suspicion ? 
Fortunately the days were at their longest, and if he kept 
on walking the streets it would be easy to pass unnoticed ; 
particularly in a city like London, where late pleasure-seekers 
have hardly gone home before early workers begin to arrive. 

Meanwhile, come what might, he must have something 
to eat. And with the thought an inviting-looking tea¬ 
room opened its doors to receive him. Here Arthur 
whiled away an hour over a comforting cup and a roll and 
butter. It was the most economical outlay he could 
choose from the bill of fare, and it stood him in good 
stead. 

While in the tea-room he made a careful calculation 
of his resources. The penny spent on the stamp had left 
a balance of ninepence, and when the tea was paid for 
this would be reduced to fivepence. To live on such a sum 
till to-morrow afternoon was a sheer impossibility. 

" Besides," said Arthur to himself, struck by a fact 
which, strange to say, had entirely escaped him till then, 
" how am I going to pay my fare back to Warchester ? " 

He took out his watch and consulted it with a pucker 
on his brow ; but ail his watch could tell him was that 
ten o'clock was drawing near. Should he put it off till 
the morning, or try at once ? Try at once, said prudence, 
for such an unpleasant task is easier done in the dark. 
So Arthur gathered himself together (a painful operation 
indeed, for the longer he was stationary the stiffer he 
became), and, sorrowfully paying his account, stepped once 
more into the street. 

His object now was to find a money-lender, yet, strange 
to say, he had found half a dozen before he could screw 
up sufficient courage to push open the door and go in. 
There were too many people passing No. i. There was 
too much light in No. 2. No. 3 did not look as if the 
proprietor would be an obliging person, and in the case 
of No. 4 there was a man standing on the opposite side of 
the road who, Arthur felt sure, had guessed what his 
errand was. 

At last necessity put in her spoke by pointing out that 
business hours were drawing to a close, and Arthur took 
the plunge. He came to the surface again with eight 
shillings in his pocket and the astonishing information 
that there was no sale nowadays for silver watches, 
especially if made in Switzerland. 

However, the smaller the amount of the pledge the 
less it would cost to redeem ; and with this to comfort 
him Arthur prepared to face his further trials. 

But the morning found him a sadly bedraggled and 
weary youth—very unlike the dandy of Willow Bank. 
As the time approached for returning to school his anxiety 
increased ; yet to absent himself for a longer period would 
only arouse suspicion and ruin his plans. At present, so 
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far as he could see, nothing had gone seriously wrong 
with those plans, and all he had to do was to report himself 
to Dr. Barlow as promised in yesterday's letter. 

How simple ! No doubt it would all go swimmingly if 
he could only keep his wits. Home anxiety was enough 
to account for any lowness of spirits he might show. The 
argument seemed sound, and Arthur “ bucked up " a bit 
accordingly. 

He reached Willow Bank in the middle of the afternoon 
classes, and consequently found the entrance court and 
corridors deserted. A messenger sent to Dr. Barlow’s 
room returned to say that he might present himself at 
once. And Kitely did so. But the words and expressions 
he had prepared for the interview were scattered to the 
four winds by the first glance at the Doctor’s face, and the 
first words that fell from his lips were even more discon¬ 
certing. 

" I am willing to hear," said he, " any explanation you 
have to offer, though I can scarcely believe it will be 
acceptable." 

" I've been to—to London, sir," stammered Kitely. 
" Didn’t you get my letter ? " 

" If anything can increase the contemptibleness of your 
deception," said the other sternly, " it is the stupid effort 
to keep it up. Did it not occur to you yesterday that 
I should wire to your parents an acknowledgment of their 
supposed telegram ? However, justly 
incensed as I feel, I will say no 
more at present, except to tell you 
that your father will be here to¬ 
morrow afternoon. On receiving your 
letter this morning I communicated 
with him at once to allay the anxiety 
your despicable conduct had caused. 

You may go." 

The rest of that day was far from 
pleasant for Arthur Kitely. Though 
the Doctor had made no public 
announcement, there was not a fellow 
in the school unacquainted with his 
disgrace, and the cause of it. Strange 
to say, though there were many (as 
we have already indicated) who hank¬ 
ered for a similar exploit without its 
drawbacks, not one greeted him with 
a ook or word of sympathy. By 
t!xc honourable section his deed was 
looked upon as* mean and underhand; 
while the less " exacting " considered 
that he had stolen a march on them. 

Altogether, Arthur found it advisable 
to lie low, and on the whole succeeded 
pretty well in keeping out of public 
observation. The only person he ex¬ 
changed more than a glance with was 
Wilmot Dring, and the reader will 
probably guess that there was nothing 
particularly amiable in their inter¬ 
course. 

It was just after the close of preparation. 

Arthur had sauntered indifferently to the letter 
rack in the main vestibule. It was a practice 
of his to do this at pretty frequent intervals, 
and more than once of late he had been rewarded 
by finding a letter there addressed to himself. 

On the present occasion, however, the only 
envelope on view was addressed to Wilmot 
Dring, and as Kitely recognised the handwriting 
a smile, the first he had indulged in that day, 
lighted his face. 

At the sound of approaching steps he drew 
a little aside, but never removed his eyes from 
the boy who took the letter from the rack. It 
was a little disappointing to see that Dring 
betrayed no concern as he broke the seal and 
glanced over the contents. 

" I hope," sneered Arthur, as the other was 


turning away, " that there is nothing in that letter to 
give you trouble." 

Wilmot turned a scornful look upon him in silence for a 
moment and then replied : 

" Not at all. You have acted without sufficient know¬ 
ledge, as malicious people often do." 

But the retort only increased the smile on Arthur’s face. 

We need hardly say that Dring’s letter was from the 
holder of his promissory note. It ran thus : 

17 Bowlover Hill, 

Warchester. 

23 June -. 

Dear Sir, 

I should be glad if you could see your way to dis¬ 
charge at once the note for ^4 105. which has been passed 
on to me by Mr. Crunch, of the Bull Inn, Thombury Road. 
Failing your ability to do so on or before the 25th inst. 
it will be necessary to make special arrangements for its 
renewal. 

Yours truly, 

Henry Kleiser. 

" But I shall be able, Mr. Kleiser," said Dring, when at 
bedtime that night the words of this epistle repeated 
themselves in his ear for the hundredth time. 

Little did he guess what new trouble the morning would 
bring. 


r\ 


^ “ At the entrance 

a violent collision between the two vehicles brought them to 
a standstill.” (See page 160.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LLEWELYN MARES A DISCOVERY. 

T HE day having arrived for settling accounts, the 
secretary of the clubs took an early opportunity of 
preparing himself for the general meeting. Having 
a few minutes of freedom at noon he ran through 
his registers for the last time, compared the list of unpaid 
subscriptions with the blanks in the account books, and 
finding all in order, laid papers and volumes on one side, 
together with one or two letters of excuse to be submitted 
to the committee. Then he turned to the table drawer 
with the object of checking the cash receipts. 

But here David Llewelyn met with his first difficulty 
Excellent secretary as he 
was, careful as he had been 
to secure the smooth work¬ 
ing of all his official 
duties, he became 
quite disturbed in his 
efforts to check 
the little pile of 
cash stowed away 
in the drawer a 
week ago. He 
fumbled right and 
left; he pushed 
the contents here 
and there; he 
grew impatient; 
he grew hot and 
cold, and cross 
and anxious. But 
do what he might, 
it was absolutely 
impossible to 
count the money 
because the 
money was gone. 

David straight¬ 
ened himself up 
to think things 
over. Then he 
took the drawer 
right out of the 
table and removed 
its contents article 
by article. 

" Perhaps the 
bag has fallen out 
at the back." 

Down he went 
on all fours and 
made a minute 
examination of 
the underpart of 
the table. His 
fingers wandered along a little wooden ledge in the frame¬ 
work, but they encountered only dust. 

David came out and stood up again. 

“ Can I have put it anywhere else and forgotten ? " 
He asked himself the question almost querulously, and 
came to the conclusion that the idea was absurd. How¬ 
ever, he would leave no stone unturned. He would search 
every crook and corner if it took him twelve months. 
The result was a rummage through study No. 36 which 
left it in a state of chaos only to be rivalled by the state 
of David Llewelyn’s brain ; and he emerged from the task 
dusty and breathless. 

" Now I’m done ! " he said, dropping into a chair and 
tapping the table with restless fingers. " Now I’m done ! 
It’s gone, beyond a doubt—seven pounds, ten shillings, and 
a pretty nice confession to have to make." 

He jumped up once more, wondering if it were possible 
that in his impatience he had jumbled it up among the 
rubbish turned out of the drawer. The very feebleness 


of such an idea was painful to him, and it came almost as 
a relief to find that he had not made such a bungle. 

Two minutes later he locked the study door behind him 
and set out in search of the captain. Fortunately, he 
ran against him in an unfrequented corner of the school. 

" Beresford," he cried, " I want you at once ! " 

And seizing his man by the arm, he hurried him back 
to the study. 

" My dear boy," protested Beresford, as they w^ent. 
" I give you my word of honour that I will come quietly, 
and make no effort to escape. What's the charge ? " 

But Llewelyn heeded not, nor relaxed his hold. Once 
inside No. 36, however, he became more rational and lost 
no time in making his trouble known. 

" Gone 1 " said Beresford, with a whistle. " What, 
all of it ? " 

" Every penny ! " replied 
t he secretary. " This is where 
I put it, and this is where it 
was on last receipt day— 
a week ago." 

They looked at one 
another in silence 
for some time, 
then the captain 
observed thought¬ 
fully : 

" Such a thing 
has never occurred 
here in my mem¬ 
ory before. Have 
you got any sort 
of idea that 
might lead to a 
solution ? " 

" None at all." 
replied the other. 

" Well then, we 
shall have to start 
an inquiry at 
once," said the 
captain. " Come 
along to my digs 
and I’ll call up 
the prefects." 

It was an un¬ 
welcome step to 
take, but Llewelyn 
knew it was ne¬ 
cessary, so pre¬ 
pared himself to 
face a public 
knowdedge of his 
loss. 

Beresford, who 
was straightfor¬ 
wardness personi¬ 
fied, made a bald 
statement of the case when his lieutenants had gathered 
together. 

" There seems little doubt," said he, " that somebody 
has stolen the funds, but as there is no one to suspect, we 
can at present only make the deficiency publicly known, 
and hope for some clue to crop up—since Llewelyn himself 
can suggest none." 

Llewelyn’s face grew hot. The captain’s w’ords had 
suddenly recalled to his memory a forgotten incident ; 
but though his embarrassment was noticed by two or 
three of his companions, he shrank from offering 
explanations. Despite his character for hardness, he 
was not the fellow to breathe suspicion against another 
without very good grounds. There was, however, among 
the prefects, a boy named White who was not so squeamish 
on this score, and fixing his eyes on the secretary's face, 
he said : 

" Of course I’m only one, but if there is anything to 
tell, it seems to me that the sooner it is out the better." 
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David bit his lip and grew hotter. 

44 True enough,” put in another, 44 but I can understand 
that a fellow may not care to make a statement prematurely. 
There is one point, however, which I think we might be 
enlightened on. How many chaps, Llewelyn, besides 
yourself, knew where you kept the money ? ” 

44 So far as I remember, only one,” said David. 

44 And could it be possible that he-” 

44 Anything is possible,” broke in the secretary impatiently, 
44 but I'm certainly not going to accuse him.” 

44 Then in that case,” said White, 44 there's no harm in 
telling us his name.” 

44 After all, old chap,” said Beresford, 44 this is a private 
inquiry. You are not telling the whole school, you know, 
in telling us.” 

Then the secretary told briefly and openly the story 
of Wilmot Dring's visit on the previous Wednesday, and 
the manner in which he had paid his subscription. 

44 And you showed him where the money was kept,” 
said White, 44 merely to satisfy him as to the safety of 
his trinket ?” 

44 Exactly.” 

44 Well, there's not much to attach to that,” said Beresford. 

44 Except that it indicates how short the poor fellow 
is of cash,” suggested White— 44 so short that one would 
think he has other outlets perhaps.” 

44 Build it up ! ” cried David. 44 But never pretend that 
I gave you the cue.” 

44 My dear chap,” retorted White, 44 don't forget that 
we are responsible to the school for the funds, however 
indifferent you may feel on the point.” 

44 Indifferent! ” echoed the secretary, with a short 
laugh. 44 1 like that! The money was in my charge, and 


I am going to make it good. So surely I have a right to 
express an opinion ? ” 

44 Well, well,” put in the captain, 44 we can't make any 
progress on these lines, and as Hall bell is ringing, let's 
go amiably to dinner and take the matter up immediately 
school is dismissed for the afternoon.” 

In thus disbanding the meeting, Beresford was giving 
unintentionally considerable impetus to the inquiry; 
for during the dinner hour, White, strictly on the Q.T. 
of course, pushed investigations. 

44 Supposing,”said he, in half a dozen quarters, “always 
supposing, you know, that money was missing from any 
of the prefects’ studies, is there one fellow in the school 
you would be more inclined to suspect than another ? ” 

It was a broad suggestion, by no means flattering to 
Willow Bank, but those who listened to it were not highly 
sensitive on the point, not particularly discriminating in 
their replies. The prefect scoffed at most of these, readily 
detecting that love of sensationalism had suggested them. 
But there was one that brought an involuntary 44 Ah ! ” 
to his lips. It came from Arthur Kitely, though 44 very 
reluctantly 44 given, and the name he mentioned fitted 
White's suspicions to a T. Furthermore, Kitely hinted 
at reasons based on secret knowledge, which led White 
to think he might prove a useful witness. 

44 If you have got nothing particular on this afternoon,” 
said he, 4 'you might hang about somewhere near Beresford*s 
room. It's just possible he might want you.” 

To anybody more penetrating than White, the matter- 
of-fact way in which Kitely accepted this suggestion 
would have come as a surprise ; but it is common to find 
suspicious people singularly unobservant except in the 
path that their suspicions lead them. 


(To be concluded.) 



* 
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A True Sportsman. 


* 


By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 


HERE'S a fellow who never makes runs, 
And at footer has ne’er scored a goal, 
His fingers all seem to be thumbs, 

And his run it is more like a roll. 


Every 44 half ” you will see him put 
on 

His flannels or shorts for a game; 

Yet, although he will struggle along, 

The result every time is the same. 

He has muffed all the catches that 
came 

To his hands; he has miskicked the 
ball; 

Yet he struggles along through the 
game, 

Though his play is the mock of them 
ail. 

When you ask why he always turns 
out 

At the games which he cannot enjoy, 



In answer he'll cheerfully shout, 

44 For the good of the School, my dear boy ! ” 

Though we’re proud of the fellows who win 

By their prowess a match for the 
School, 

Yet we ought in our praise to take 
in 

The one whom we treat as a fool. 

For there’s more in a boy who will 
face 

Any task where he cannot excel, 

Than in one who alone takes his 
place 

When he knows he is sure to do well. 


A Dual 
Identity. 


And the fellow who, when he’s at 
School, 

Will go out of his way for the rest, 

Is a sportsman at heart, as a rule, 

And we know him as *' one of the 
best” ! 
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CYCLING 

For The Month: January 


Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


GOOD INTENTIONS 

A S we have probably most of us personally ex¬ 
perienced. the beginning of the year is the chief 
season of the entire twelve months for the form¬ 
ing of good intentions. It is then that we make 
all sorts of vows to do all manner of sensible and desirable 
tilings, and, of course, the cyclist, just like the majority 
of other persons, forms his own particular New Year’s 
delightful resolutions. 

At once let it be said that the finest intention of the 
kind that a cyclist can have, is to ride consistently through¬ 
out the year whenever the roads are in reasonable order, 
and the weather conditions suitable. It is the “ little and 


A capital plan, that is followed by some winter riders 
who in everyday life happen to be busy fellow’s, is to, now’ 
and again, take the machine to some reliable local cycle 
agent and have it thoroughly cleaned, and all the bearings 
looked to, adjusted, if necessary, and oiled. The charge 
made for this service is quite a small one, and the w T ork 
being efficiently done by an expert, much benefit results 
to the machine so treated. And, as many of my readers 
who have ever made friends with him will agree, the local 
cycle agent is usually a personage who is useful to know and 
well worth dealing with. 

THE QUESTION OF GEARS. 


often " rider, as he has been called, who derives the greatest A subject that is of extreme concern to every cyclist, 

amount of pleasure—and benefit, too—from the pastime, is that of what gear to employ, and at this season, w T hen 

For riding frequently, but with careful consideration so many wheelmen are pondering over the specification 
of climatic circumstances, and of distance covered, he of a proposed new machine, it is a topic of almost universal 
keeps himself physically fit, and thus, even though he is a interest. Those w’ho are debating such a point in their 
cold weather cyclist, he enjoys the very best chance cf minds should carefully glance backward over all their 
escape from actually catching cold. cycle rides of last season, and put to themselves the query : 

On the other hand, what is the wrong way of going to Does my present gear absolutely suit me, or should I do 
work, is to allow your cycle to remain at home neglected better on a higher or a lower gear ? 

for lengthy periods, and then, by dint of a few days’ more Personally, I am certainly of opinion that a great 

or less violent practising upon it, attempt to get into form number of cyclists, and especially many of those who 
for an occasional quite ambitious half-day or whole day are in their teens, make use of gears that are too high. 

Please understand that when saying 
that I am not regarding the matter 
from a hygienic point of view, or 
anything of that kind. Oh dear no ! I 
am not speaking “ scientifically "; I am 
simply looking at the subject from the 
aspect of how to do one’s cycling in 
the easiest possible manner, and so 
get the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure out of it. Though, mind you, 
it is, of course, the easy and pleasurable 
variety of cycling that does all of us the 
most good in the way of maintaining 
health. 

In former back-pedalling days, when 
the idea of riding during all seasons of the j he p e tro-Zephr Lamp. bicycles had fixed and not free wheels, the 

year, an argument, needless to say, that chief merit of a big gear to the ordin- 

is only made use of by those peculiar cyclists who belong ary road rider for pleasure was that it enabled him 

to what is known as the " butterfly brigade.” Truly enough, to swoop delightfully down each decline, his feet 

winter riding does coat the machine with a most generous travelling round slowly, though his speed was ample, 

quantity of mud, but then, you know, “ tons of mud ” which gave a most enjoyable sensation. But now that 

on a bike, as some fellows robustly say, make no difference we possess the free wheel, we have no longer need to 

to the sweetness of its running. That is, however, provided rely upon a high gear for such comfort downhill. Free- 

that the bearings and other working parts of the machine are wheeling is more pleasant even than going fast while 

kept properly oiled, adjusted, and protected. Regular pedalling slov\ly, and unless the cyclist is out for sheer 

hard road-riders are fully aware of this, and they do not speed, a high gear is a senseless adjunct, as we may 

in the least mind what their mounts look like while in active put it. 

service. Yet there seem to be plenty of fellows who adopt gears 


ride. That is most distinctly the manner 
in-which not to conduct your cycling. 
Therefore, at this the beginning of another 
cycling season, let the wheelman who 
desires to form a really sound and sensible 
resolution for the New Year, adopt as his 
motto the admirable advice : 

” Ride much in moderation." 

" MUD-PLUGGERS* M METHODS. 

“ Winter cycling makes the machine in 
such a mess." 

That is a positively amusing argument 
that is sometimes trotted out to oppose 
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that are somewhere in the seventies, when they would do 
infinitely better with gears of sixty inches odd. Not only 
would they ride with greater ease, but, by lowering their 
gear, they would positively ride both farther and faster. 
That may sound to be a rather rash promise to make, but 
I am quite certain that the majority of young fellows 
who cycle nowadays would achieve far better results in their 
road jaunts, and at the same time take far less out of 
themselves, if they would ride gears that are a few inches 
lower. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule, no 
use attempting to compile any tables showing suitable 
gears for given height, weight, and length of leg. Everyone 
must find out what suits him best, and the quest is w r ell 
worth the trouble of making it. I encountered, the other 
day, a weedy and by no means robust youth of eighteen, 
who informed me that for his 1914 mount he had ordered 
a 74-inch gear. Hearing which, I expostulated that it 
was too high, and told him that, after many years' active 
cycling, I, a “ veteran " at the game, had come to the definite 
conclusion that I rode easiest, and consequently fastest 
and farthest, with a 69-inch gear. His only response to 
that was a kind of a half-pitying smile, and the information : 
“ Why, a friend of mine uses 84 on the road ! " I said no 
more on the subject, but I could not help feeling sorry for 
an individual sensible 
enough to be a cyclist 
for pleasure, and who 
yet — why, I really 
don't know ! — was 
turning his relaxation 
into hard labour. And 
there are plenty of 
others like him, or I 
should not be writing 
these identical lines. 

PARAFFIN LAMPS. 

Probably no acces¬ 
sory of the cycle dur¬ 
ing recent years has 
been more materially 
improved than the 
paraffin lamp. And 
personally, for all¬ 
round use, I prefer a 
paraffin lamp to any 
other. In none of its forms is it a tremendous light-giver, 
but it is very clean, handy and reliable, and in proportion 
to the amount of illumination afforded certainly the 
cheapest variety of lamp that is made for the cyclist’s 
.use. It lights up every time at a mere touch of a match 
on its wick, keeps alight in a high wind quite as well r9 
any oil lamp, and never smokes after the flame has been 
extinguished.. 

For many years, as a paraffin lamp user, I have had, and 
I must say, have been quite contented with, those in which 
the paraffin was soaked up by cotton wool packed in the 
reservoir of the lamp. Such lamps are economical, but 
the most recent paraffin lamps, such as, for instance, the 
Petro-Zephr made by Messrs. Powell and Hanmer, Ltd., 
of Birmingham, are a positive revelation in meagreness 
of “ running expenses,” as the engineers say. 

In this lamp the paraffin is contained in a reservoir made 
on the principle of a ” non-spilling ” ink-bottle, one filling 
of which is sufficient to last quite a lengthy period even if 
the lamp be used every evening. For the lamp, fitted with 
a patent Barton burner, burns vapour from the paraffin, 
and with a quite small wick gives a good-sized flame. 
Some of my old paraffin lamps, I remember, required a new 
wick only once in three or four years. With the ” P.Z.,” 
I should imagine that a couple of wicks would last a life¬ 
time, to speak in that way. 

GOING ROUND WITH THE OILCAN. 

A question that is often asked is : How frequently should 
a bicycle be oiled ? In reply to the query, it may at once 


be said that though there is really no hard-and-fast rule in 
the matter, about once in a hundred miles is a very safe 
proportion. Proper cycle or machine lubricating oil should 
be used, and not any kind of oil simply because it is oil; 
every one of the lubricating holes should be dosed in turn, 
and each of these lubricating holes carefully re-covered. 
Never allow oil to run about outside the bearing, for sooner 
or later it will find its way to the tyres, and oil and grease 
are most injurious to rubber. 

If a bearing of your bicycle becomes clogged, it should be 
slackened and paraffin injected into it. Spin the wheel, 
and keep on injecting more paraffin until the bearing is 
clean, and it runs freely and smoothly. Then turn the 
machine on its side, and allow all the paraffin to drain out 
of the bearing. Two things are to be remembered, owing 
to the fact that paraffin is a solvent, or dissolver, of oil, and 
those are that practically no paraffin should be allowed to 
remain in the bearing, and that, after the paraffin has been 
drained away, a proper lubricant must be applied. There¬ 
fore, after having then adjusted the bearing, oil it in the 
usual way. 

Exactly how much oil shall be introduced into the bearing 
at each charge you must settle for yourself. Experience 
and intelligent observation will soon instruct you as to what 
is the happy medium between the extremes of ” starving ” 

the bearing, or, on the 
other hand, swamping 
it. 

THB “ASSISTED" 
BICYCLE. 

During the coming 
season much will no 
doubt be seen of the 
lever device that is 
known as the Auto- 
W heel. Maybe, you 
have already noticed 
the contrivance at 
work on the road, 
buzzing steadily along, 
as it propels the bicycle 
of a wheelman who 
has nothing to do but 
cosily free-wheel and 
control the steering. 
Uphill the rider assists 
by pedalling, and certainly cannot grumble, seeing that it 
is only then that he is called upon to do any real work. 
Considerable numbers of these motor wheels are already in 
use, particularly in the South of England, and during the 
present year it is the intention of the makers, Messrs. Auto- 
Wheels, Ltd., of Kensington, London, to put upon the 
market no fewer than 10,000 of these self-contained 
one-wheel motors, each devised so as to be fastened beside 
the back-wheel of a bicycle to propel it. 

Weighing about 35 lb., the Wall Auto-Wheel, to give it its 
full name, is easily attached to any cycle, and can in turn 
be used for all the cycles owned by an entire family, lady’s 
and gentleman’s alike. On level roads it will push a cycle 
along at any pace from six to twenty miles an hour, an 
average speed of about sixteen miles an hour being well 
within its capability. The petrol tank that is fixed over 
the top of the wheel holds sufficient of that fuel for a fifty 
miles run, and the makers tell of one customer of theirs 
who, fitting an auto-wheel to his tricycle , found that his 
petrol consumption w r as less than a gallon for each hundred 
miles covered. The lubricator of the engine carries 
sufficient oil for about eighty miles. 

Up any slight rise the auto-wheel will push you and your 
bicycle unaided, you thus enjoying the unique experience 
of free-wheeling up hill. Hills that by extreme exertion 
the cyclist has previously been just able to surmount, 
may be ” sailed up,” pedalling at eight miles an hour. 
It is, I believe, a common experience of users of the contriv¬ 
ance to return from cycle runs of twenty, twenty-five, or 
thirty miles, having free-wheeled the whole way and used 
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the pedals merely as foot-rests. Something like cycling, 
eh ? 

The cost of the auto-wheel is sixteen guineas, which 
gives you what is, to all intents and purposes, a motor¬ 
cycle. Really, of course, possessing three road wheels 
as it does, the machine is a tricycle, but it is not in the least 
like one, save for the characteristic that skidding, even upon 
the greasiest surfaces, is almost impossible. I must not 
omit to remind you, however, that, being a real motor- 
vehicle, your bicycle with auto-wheel attached is liable 
to the tax, and subject to all the regulations that are 
imposed upon a motor-cycle. 

It is a single-cylinder, one-horse-power engine that does 
all the work, controlled by connecting Bowden cables. 
And one of the most charming recommendations of the 
contrivance that a cyclist can hear, is that it " causes hills 
to fall down flat.** 

MILEAGE FOR THE SEASON. 

On how many days are you going to ride this year, 
and what will be your total mileage for 1914 ? Plenty of 
cyclists carefully keep a cycling diary, or studiously mark 
dots on a specially ruled “ Mileage Chart," with spaces 
reserved for " weeks' totals," “ months' totals," " growing 
totals," and so on, quite an elaborate system of book¬ 
keeping, in fact. If you are an ardent cyclist, it is, indeed, 
rather pleasing to take a note of the mileage of your runs 
and to remark how the aggregate mounts up. 

Quite outside the ranks of those who go cycle racing on 
the road, and who, of course, train regularly on the high¬ 
way for such sport, there are any number of wheelmen 
who are really hard riders. Cyclists are to be met with 
all over the kingdom who ride every day in the year, wet 
or fine, winter and summer, some of them sometimes 
continuing to do so without a break for several years straight 
away. Totals for the year of from six thousand to ten 
thousand miles are by no means uncommon, and there are 
exceptionally enthusiastic riders who even well exceed 
those figures. 

Of course, so long as you continue to enjoy every mile of 
your cycling, and you are quite sure that, as you should, 
you are deriving positive benefit from it, nothing can be 
said against quite persistent cycling in your leisure time. 


But if a fellow gets into the deplorable habit of cycling 
simply to run up a big total mileage, and he continues 
to ride after he has really had more than enough of it, well, 
we can only say that he is constituting himself a silly slave 
instead of, while riding in moderation, remaining a healthy 
votary of a splendid sport. 

It is for that reason, if you do keep a record of your 
riding, that I prefer the diary to the mileage chart. The 
latter shows merely the distances you have ridden during 
certain periods of the year, a record that is bald, bare, and 
quite meaningless. But the cycling diary I A mere 
peep into its pages reveals the name of place after place that 
conjures up visions of delightful country, of picturesque 
hamlets, quaint old towns, and glorious cathedral cities. 
It is a reminder of mind enlarged, not merely distance 
devoured ; it is a testimonial of travel, and something more 
than a " time-table." 

YOUR NEW MACHINE. 

Reference has been made above to new cycles for the 
new season. Just a further word or two of advice may be 
added. There is no " best " bicycle in the most accurate 
sense of the term, for between the mounts turned out by, 
say, a dozen of the leading firms there is really nothing to 
choose. The wisest plan is to decide upon exactly what 
kind of machine you want, and to order it from that maker 
of high reputation whose standard pattern comes nearest 
to the specification of the machine that you would desire 
to have. In any event, and with any make, keep as near 
to the standard pattern as you can. Don't go in for fads ; 
they become, instead, positive serious drawbacks when you 
come to sell the machine, or try to do so. Not infre¬ 
quently you will find that a sharp and shrewd prospective 
purchaser, not wanting the " fad," actually demands a 
reduction in price because it is there I 

Except during the very busiest part of the spring season, 
bicycles of standard pattern are usually to be had almost 
" by return of post." But fine weather in February and 
March makes an enormous demand on some of the factories, 
and the wisest cyclist is he who orders early. As for the 
case of a special machine that is a departure in any way from 
standard pattern, well, if you want to have it by the Easter 
holidays, don’t delay sending in your order. " Do it now! " 


From our Letter Bag. 


Aero-Cycle (Cricklewood).—Many experiments with bicycles 
fitted with air planes have been made, and they are now being 
constructed, chiefly in France, wheie various riders claim 
to have flown a lew yards in this manner. Several English 
trick cyclists there are, however, who, by sheer muscular 
effort, can cause their bicycles to jump a couple of yards 
or so through the air, when they are mounted upon them, 
both wheels being clear of the ground. But such teats, 
surprising as they are, have, of course, no relation to real 
cycle flight. 

G. W. E. (York).—You can provide yourself with grips upon 
any part of the handlebar that you please, by attaching 
a pair of the special split handle grips that are sold for 
the purpose. Costing less than a shilling a pair, these 
only require wetting before being placed upon the bar. 
A piece of tape is provided with each pair, with which 
the grips should be retained firmly in position until they 
are quite dry. 

L. T. (Finchley).—To protect the frame of a bicycle frcm rust 
during winter riding, clean the machine, and then cover 
with liquid enamel all places where the original enamel 


has become chipped off, or (from wear) the tubing is showing 
through it. Club Black Enamel (Silver Enamel Co., Kerry 
Rd., New Cross, London) is the best for this purpose, being 
a spirit enamel that in a very short time dries “ stove hard." 

Nezorf Redir (Cromer).—If, as you say, very cold hands 
spoil the pleasure of your winter cycling, try the dodge 
of wearing an old pair of kid gloves, and over them a pair 
of ordinary woollen ones. These are much warmer than 
one pair of very thick gloves. 

E. A. McO. (Aldershot).—War Office instructions for cleaning 
Army bicycles are as follows :— 

" Wipe off mud before dry with a piece of old sheeting ; 
lightly smear with vaseline. W 7 ipe dust and mud away 
from bearings. Moisten dry mud in order to save enamel ; 
do not let water enter the bearings. Cardboard is convenient 
to remove mud from tyres. Keep chain wheels and chain 
free from dirt." 

E. J. Junr. (Cardiff).—Speed gears are practically mud proof, 
and their entire mechanism runs in oil. 
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Round the Fire Fun. 

Tricks and Experiments for Winter Evenings. 

By MORLEY ADAMS. 



W HEN the wind shrieks down the chimney and the 
rain dashes against the windows, it is jolly fine 
fun to sit around a glowing fire and amuse your¬ 
selves and your friends with some home experi¬ 



ments which can be " done right off the reel/* without any 
expense or any tiresome preparations. 

Here are some little tricks and experiments that make many 
a dull evening pass pleasantly, and all of them can easily be 
performed by any boy without any knowledge of sleight-of-hand 
or tiresome practice. 

THE DANCING PEOPLE. 

Take two thick books (bound vols. of the '* B.O.P.” will do 
famously) and place between the pages—as shown in Fig. i—a 
sheet of glass. Cut out of tissue paper a number of tiny men and 
women, much smaller than those shown in the illustration, 
in fact, they should be between ^ and A an inch in height. Place 
a number of these under the glass upon the table, and with a 
silk handkerchief rub the top of the glass briskly. In less than 
half a minute the little paper men and women will start to dance 



The more briskly the glass is rubbed, the more vigorously 
will the little folk dance. The handkerchief must be silk, as a 
cambric one will not give sufficient friction to create the elec¬ 
tricity which causes the figures to become animated 

ANOTHER ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENT. 

Procure a clay pipe (one of the bubble-blowing variety) and 
balance it on the edge of a wine-glass (see Fig. 2). Now, if 
you take another glass and rub it rapidly on your coat sleeve, 
or with a silk handkerchief, and then bring it close to the stem 
of the pipe you will find that the pipe will turn towards the glass 
as a needle follows a magnet, until it falls completely off the glass 
upon which it is balanced. 


ELECTRIFIED PAPER. 

With a sheet of brown paper it is possible to set up quite a 
strong electric current. Take a sheet of stout brown paper, 
about as large as a page of the " B.O.P.,” and hold it in front 
of the fire until it is thoroughly heated. Now rapidly pull it 
several times between your coat and your sleeve, or rub it 
briskly with a silk handkerchief, and you will charge it with 
electricity. Hold it over a friend's head (one who does not use 
pomade !) and his hair will stand on end like the quills of the 
fretful porcupine (Fig. 3). Hold it over your own head and 
the same result follows, the sensation being very strange. If 
you hold it an inch or two from your face it pro luces the 
same effect as though a cobweb had been suddenly placed 
over your countenance. 

The little paper people will also fly up from the table if you 



hold the paper about six inches away from them. When the 
paper cools you can again electrify it by repeating the heating 
and rubbing process. 

THE DRY SIXPENCE. 

This is an excellent little trick which always succeeds and 
causes much surprise. Take an ordinary dinner plate and pour 
into it some water until it is just covered with about a quarter 
of an inch. Now place a sixpence in the water by the side 
of the plate. The problem is to take the coin out of the water 
without wetting the fingers. The plate must not be touched, 
nor the coin touched with anything save the fingers. 

The trick is accomplished as follows : Take a little less than 
half a cork or a piece of clay, or anything into which a match 
can be thrust (see Fig. 4). Place the match in the foundation 
with the " live " end at the top. With another match ignite 
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the first one and very quickly invert a tumbler over it. In¬ 
stantly all the water in the plate is sucked up under the glass 
and the coin can be removed with dry fingers. 



NEEDLE THROUGH A COIN. 

It appears to be quite an impossible feat to punch a hole 
through a halfpenny with an ordinary sewing needle. It is 

quite a simple 
affair, however, if 
you proceed as 
follows: Take two 
ordinary wooden 
toy blocks or 
square pieces of 
wood and place a 
halfpenny upon 
them, leaving a 
space between 
the blocks. Now take a cork and 
thrust a needle down its centre 
lengthwise until the point can just 
be seen through the other end. 
Place this end upon the coin and 
then with a hammer strike the top 
end of the cork smartly, and it will 
be found that the needle has been 
driven right through the softer metal 
of the coin (see Fig. 5). 

THE MERRY LITTLE SCOUT. 

A most amusing little fellow is the 
dancing scout, and he is, in more 
senses than one, a “ handy " man. 
Get an old kid glove and cut off part 
of the fingers (see Fig. 6). Now sew 
upon it a little scout's shirt with collar and necktie, and paint 
with ink a pair of socks on the fingers (which are the scout's legs), 
and then thrust the ends of the fingers into a pair of doll's 
shoes, which you can purchase at any toyshop for a penny. 

Paint upon the upper part of the wrist the eyes, nose and mouth 
of the scout,and cut out a circle of paper and sever it at the back 
(see Fig. 7). This has to be placed right at the top of the wrist 
to form the scout’s hat. You will find it best to make this 
out of a post-card, as this is of the right consistency to stay on 
the wrist without any support. Your scout is now complete 
(Fig. 8), and when he dances, keeping time to music, he will be 
found to be very life-like, causing roars of laughter. 



Fio. 5. 


A MATCHBOX TRICK. 

One of the best little impromptu tricks possible can be per¬ 
formed with a matchbox in the following manner : The per¬ 



former shows an empty matchbox, thrusting the inner part 
out both sides to show that it is quite empty. He then closes 
it, makes a few flourishes and then opens it, and it is crammed 
full with matches. 

Again he closes 
it, waves it up 
and down, and 
then opens it to 
discover that it 
is again empty; 
another flourish 
and it is full 
again, and so on 
for just as long 
as he pleases. 

The secret is 
a very simple 
one. Empty a 
box of matches 
and on the back 
of the inner sec¬ 
tion gum a row 
of matches, or merely thrust them in as shown in Fig. 9. 
Now, if you keep this side away from the spectators, you caa 
show the empty box. Close it, and when you flourish it turn it 
round in your hand; open it, this time showing the " faked ** 
side to your friends, and the box appears to be quite full of 
matches; reverse the process and again show it empty, and so 
on ad infinitum . You will find this a most mysterious little 
trick that never fails to cause much bewilderment to the audience, 
and it can be safely repeated again and again. 

THE DISAPPEARING COIN. 

This is another neat little impromptu trick. The effect is as 
follows : A penny is laid down on a white tablecloth (or sheet of 
paper), a handkerchief is then thrown over a glass tumbler, and 
glass and handkerchief are placed over the coin, the mouth of 




the glass being over the penny. When the handkerchief is 
removed it is found that the coin has disappeared. The hand¬ 
kerchief is again placed over the glass, and both glass and hand¬ 
kerchief removed, and the coin has mysteriously returned. 

But very little preparation is necessary. Cut out a circle ci 
white paper to exactly cover the mouth of the glass and gum it 
on. If the glass is now placed mouth downwards on a white 
cloth or sheet of paper it is quite impossible to distinguish the 
disc of paper over its mouth. If a handkerchief is placed over 
the glass, and handkerchief and glass lifted up and placed 
over the coin, it has apparently vanished. When the glass is 
lifted the coin, of course, returns. 
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Our Village Team. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 



W E held a parish meeting once, to see if we could try 
To raise a village football team in Shrimpton-on- 
the-Wye. 

There wasn't any need for us to advertise for men : 
We had a very fine supply quite close at hand just then. 

The baker played in goal, for he was apt to “ loaf " about, 
And though he gave us underweight, we never found him " out." 
At back our one policeman played, who really can’t be “ beat " ; 
In fact, I think that he excels in almost every feat. 

Our other back, the blacksmith, though devoted to the sport, 

Is rather queer in " temper " and at times gets " overwrought." 
At centre half the curate played, for he is long of wind, 

And when they score he makes it clear that someone else has 
sinned. 

The village idiot played " right half," as he was just" half right," 
And although inclined to " wander," yet he always kept in sight. 
The centre of the forward line was just the keeper’s spot; 
Whatever else he couldn’t do, at least we knew he " shot." 


We played the postman " inside left." He might, perhaps, 
shoot straight; 

He'd never yet, he told us, " missed the post," at any rate. 

The butcher played at " outside right"; he took a special pride 

In always doing what was " meet" and " feeding his inside." 

A tramp who passed along that way, and had no roof to 
hide 

His weary head, complained that he should now be " left outside." 

The fishmonger, a worthy man, was quite another case; 

He made a good " left half," for he knew how to keep his pla(i)ce. 

We had one other place to fill. At first in vain we tried. 

Till, hearing at the door a knock, we cried " Come' right inside ! * " 

Yet, strange though it may seem to you, although we should 
have won, 

When first we played the nearest town, they beat us, nineteen^ 
none ! 

The reason of our failure now is not so hard to see: 

We spent our trouble on our team, they on the referee 1 



Pioneer Days in Queensland. 

By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “The Black Police of Queensland,** etc. 



E stayed in and around Port 
Denison for a few days* spell 
before proceeding south. 

At this point of my " pio¬ 
neer " days, I feel impelled 
to recount a case of tracking 
during the South African war, 
which is very convincing and 
practically up to date. 

It proves—if proof were 
necessary—that which I have 
always upheld, that the Aus¬ 
tralian black stands alone in his 
wonderful powers of following 
any single animal that moves, 
over every sort of country. 

Towards the end of the Boer war, I took passage in a 
liner from England to Naples, to join my family in that 
city. I found several Australians on board returning from 
the seat of war. Their experiences were most interesting, 
related in the crisp, jovial, matter-of-fact way they have. 
One evening, during our usual meeting in the smoking-room 
they showed me the photograph of a blackfellow tracker 
who was camped with them at the front during the whole 
time. I inserted the following account of " Filly’s" 
powers in a book, and I have been flattered by seeing it 
reprinted on several occasions. 

Here is the story as told by the Australians in clear and 
forcible language. 

There was a bit of a lull out there, and we were taking 
a spell in camp when some English officers sauntered up 
and the conversation turned upon scouting. They very 
soon began to deride the powers of Australian blacks, 
said they had heard all these yams of reading the ground, 
might be something in it, but didn't believe half these 
fairy stories. 

" Well/* remarked a Queenslander, " perhaps you’ll 
believe when you've seen our black boy do all that’s asked 
him. Bet you what you like he’ll track any of you up 
wherever you may go, and bring back a correct report." 


The bets were taken. Early on the appointed day five 
officers started at different hours and in various directions, 
three on horseback, two on foot. " Billy " had been locked 
up, long before the start , took place, in a hut which was 
devoid of chinks. 

When at length he was let out he took up each track in 
turn, following it to a certain period to enable him to get 
back to camp the same day and report. 

When he returned note-books were taken out and he was 
told to proceed. 

Billy, first stating that the men had chosen their various 
routes over all the hard and rocky ground of the neigh¬ 
bouring veld, then proceeded to draw five lines in the sand 
and descanted on each track. Those of the mounted men 
he had followed at a run ; he described how one had got 
off his horse, probably to light his pipe, and he produced a 
half-burnt wax match to prove it. Another had been 
thrown by his mount putting its foot into a hole whilst 
going at a canter. The horse had then bolted, and the 
rider had caught it within a mile ; whilst a third had got 
off his horse and led it into the shade of some trees only to 
find a dried-up water hole. Evidently seeking water, he 
had then climbed up one of the trees, presumably to get 
a view as there was " neither possum nor sugar bag (i.e., 
wild honey) in it," said Billy. 

The footmen had given a little more trouble, especially 
one man whom the boy described as " silly fellow " because 
he had gone in his socks, had cut his foot at one point and 
gone lame for the rest of his journey. A piece of fluff 
from a sock was brought back as a proof, whilst the officer 
allowed the accident to his foot to be true. Dark browrn, 
light browm, and grey hairs represented the three horses. 
In fact, Billy proved beyond doubt that he had run and 
read every track faithfully, and he afforded other proofs 
that he had done so, by recording many minute finds and 
incidents. 

The officers were thoroughly convinced and cheerfully 
gave the Australians " best." 

Soon after leaving Port Denison, we heard of the death 
of a Native Police officer named Hill, whom I knew. He 
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was murdered by " myalls,” and this was the way of it. 
Hill had only lately joined the force and had not much 
bush lore. He had six or eight boys under him, well-chosen 
ones, which means that each individual represented a 
different tribe from the southern districts ; this fact renders 
the white officer doubly safe. The greatest trouble that 
most of us found with all boys was the fact that they will 
not keep watch. It matters but little at night, as the 
wild blacks have a holy dread of the darkness ; their time 
for an onslaught is at early dawn. At this period one 
usually finds the boys each lying beside his little fire with 
not only body but head completely enveloped in his 
blanket. 

Now, Hill chose the worst place possible to camp in ; he 
had his tent pitched some twenty yards from a dense scrub. 
It would have been even better had he formed his camp 
inside the thicket, for there the blacks could not have used 
with certainty the weapons with which they are armed— 
such as spears, waddies (i.e., heavy clubs which they hurl 
with perfect aim) ; and, of course, boomerangs would be 
impossible. 

Thus they stole through the scrub, stalked and spied 
into the tent, with one eye on the troopers, and drove 
their spears through the canvas and impaled poor Hill. 
The noise awakened one or two of the boys, who sprang to 
their feet. Realising at once what had happened, and 
finding that their officer was no more,- we were told that 
taking their carbines and belts they ran the tracks of their 
hobbled-out horses, soon found them, and presently de¬ 
scried the " myalls/ 1 who by this time had cleared the scrub 
and reached a large plain which was bordered by thick 
timber. From what we heard the murderers never reached 
that timber. 

I never could understand why these troopers ever allowed 
such a dangerous camping place to be chosen; anyhow, 
they were very fond of their officer and took a just revenge. 

After some days' travelling without any special incident 
occurring, we camped on a tributary of the Isaacs river, as 
there had been some trouble, we were told, in that dis¬ 
trict. Horses or cattle had been stolen by white men, but 
it was all over by the time we got there, as the thieves were 
being pursued by the owners of the stock. I then bade 
adieu to my comrades and, leading a pack horse, took a 
bee line as near as I could for Rockhampton to report my¬ 
self. Arriving there after a rather erratic course, I was 
told of the terrible Wills murder, where 19 station hands 
out of 22 had been killed by the blacks. The time was 
well chosen by the latter, for the white men had been 
murdered whilst taking their rest at midday. 

As in other cases, the owner of this station had come 
from southern parts where the blacks were civilised, helped 
more or less on the stations, and knew better than to 
take any liberties, for white police and trackers were at the 
squatter's beck and call. Yet some of those kind-hearted 
station owners, in spite of all warning, insisted that so long 
as they treated the wild northern natives kindly no danger 
could accrue. One of those who were attacked, who barely 
escaped with his Ufe, I met later. He was stunned by a 
blow, and the next thing he remembered was finding him¬ 
self lying in the dewy grass with a gin (native woman) 
binding up his wounds. The blacks had long since gone 
and the Native Police after them. 

I received orders at Rockhampton to proceed to Spring 
Creek barracks—near the then tiny township of Springsure 
—Comet and Nogoa district, and was pleased to hear that 
two or three of my old boys were to follow me there later. 
They gave me an excellent mare named “ Timeringle." 
Thi9 is a pretty name. I notice in some of the Colonial 
papers that a feeling exists that English names should take 
the place of native ones, some of which latter, I allow, are 
ugly and difficult to pronounce, but even these would 
sound quite passable if uttered by a blackfellow. “ Wagga 
Wagga," a town in New South Wales, pronounced as it is 
spelt at home, sounds silly, but “ Wogga Wogga " is quite 
euphonious, therefore l trust that the native names will be 
adhered to. Before starting I was told that a rough dray 
track ran part of the way and after that I should find a 


blazed track, which means that a small slice has been taken 
off the bark of a line of trees with a tomahawk—" marked 
tree line" it is usually called. 

I travelled light and had all I wanted: pouches on my 
belt held all manavlins, blanket rolled on the saddle, 

" Jackshay" hanging on the dees (thi9 consists of a pint pot 
fitting into a quart one, of block tin: the most useful utensil 
I know of), dried beef and biscuits. The mare ambled 
along merrily, and I put her into a gentle canter and hit off 
the marked line shortly after. But these marks were old, 
and hardly discernible. 

Evening was drawing in and there is no twilight in Queens¬ 
land. I had no idea of being bushed and so decided to 
camp. Choosing a gulley filled with dry sand, I stripped the 
mare, led her to a small water hole near by, and hobbled her 
out. One is never alone with a confidential horse or a 
faithful dog. None of the horses that I came across in 
those days had undergone the hateful process of being 
docked, for obvious reasons: no poi 9 onou 9 germ 9 fre¬ 
quented the air, thus men and quadrupeds were happy. 

I lit a tiny fire under a log, made tea, buried myself in 
the dry sand, and pulled up my blanket over me. The * 
night was clear and cold and I heard the clink of the hobbles 
for hours. At length, ju9t as I was beginning to doze, I 
was aware of the rush of a flying fox which flashed through 
the air and plastered itself against the white bole of a gum 
tree within ten yards of me. However, a well-directed 
fire stick spattered the sparks all round him, and I was no 
more troubled. Next morning a little bit of easy tracking 
through the dewy grass, and the mare stood patiently 
before me. 

The next day consisted of slow going, as the trees were 
thick and the signs often invisible. Emerging on to a 
small grassy plain I shot a plain turkey with my revolver. 

I had not noticed it at first, but the mare pricked her ears 
and half stopped. Stalking the bird by leading the horse 
round it, I fired from under her throat; the first shot went 
over the turkey (which is really a bustard), it then stared 
about with its long neck outstretched, and then, having 
well depressed the weapon, I got it with the second shot. 

Before evening I shot a guana which had sprung up a 
tree, so had plenty of fresh provisions. I camped that 
night in lightly-timbered box tree country. Arriving in 
due course at the barracks, I found my senior officer, the 
only one besides myself, looking out for me. 

His name was Henry Browne—a Crimean veteran and 
one of the most pleasant men it has been my lot to meet. 
The boys consisted of sixteen in number, and about half 
of them were married. We had twenty-five to thirty horses 
and it wa3 my first duty of a morning to call over their 
names after they were run into the stock yard, a sort of 
" school bill," only as the animals could not say " Here, 
sir," a boy seated on the fence alongside me answered for 
them. We also possessed a small mob of sheep, and plenty 
of rations, whilst a creek near by provided us with a delicious 
eating fish which the boys called by a native name. I 
believe it was a lamprey or ophidium. They would not 
take bait but were caught with hand nets. 

My orders were written by my senior, and I copy from 
the original official paper, the writing on which is still 
legible: " You will patrol the stations mentioned in the 
margin, rendering assistance to the squatters in the event 
of their calling on you for protection from the aborigines. 
Keep a full and daily journal of your doings, etc." 

I was only too glad to go on patrol when Browne asked 
me to, and how fascinating were these trips, extending for 
six and eight weeks together, in their freedom from all 
restraint, in searching often into new country with a 
handful of trusty boy9. Before starting on my first patrol 
I was glad to be able to welcome three of our old boys who 
had been with us in the " North Kennedy district," thus 
named after an old explorer of that name, who was killed 
in 1848 at Cape York. 

This Kennedy district embraces all the scene of our doings 
from Port Denison to Cleveland Bay, and I was specially 
glad to find that Charlio was one of the three who had 
arrived at our log barracks. 
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An Anglo-Indian Schoolboy Story. 

(Founded on Fact.) 


By H. HERVEY. 




P AGE’S Academy for Boys/' at the large sanatorium 
of Todamund on the Neela Hills, was well 
known throughout India as a first-rate school, 
and healthily perched some 6,000 feet above 
sea-level ; advantages that induced those parents, residing 
in all parts of the country, who were unable or unwilling to 
ship their hopefuls to England, to send them to Page's. 
Just now the school numbered about fifty boarders, and 
many local day-boys, all Europeans or Eurasians, for no 
natives were admitted. 

Breaking-up day for Christmas would be round in a 
week, and the boarders were forming parties for travelling 
together as far as possible ; some having to pass several 
days in the train, others, a few hours ; and of these last 
the story concerns a contingent of five fellows hailing 
from the great seaport of Kolicaud, which had a considerable 
number of white residents. Ordinarily speaking, the 
boys in question would have reached home Dy railway 
in twelve hours ; but now, influenced by one of them, 
they decided to go by carts across country along the old 
road which, with its travellers' bungalows or rest-houses, 
had been abandoned for years ever since the opening 
of the railway ; and the idea was to have a sort of 
" running ” picnic before joining their people at Kolicaud 
for the usual Christmas junketings. The only travellers 
who used that road now were the poorer class natives : 
the route was supposed to be safe enough although it 
traversed more or less jungle, with miserable hamlets lying 
few and far between, where supplies—except of the coarsest 
description—were unprocurable. These were difficulties, 
however, which, to the boys' minds, added to the zest of 
their undertaking. 

Lynd, Berry, Dalmot, Pryce, and Stiven composed 
the Kolicaud contingent. Lynd, a little over sixteen, 
was eldest, and originator of the contemplated jaunt; 
the others averaged fifteen ; the youngest being Stiven ; 
all pure-blooded Britons—though country born. Mr. 
Page, while strict enough during term, never interfered 
w'ith the boys in their arrangements for travelling home : 
most of them belonged to the corps of Hill Boy Scouts, 
and were therefore supposed to be able to take care of 
themselves. Moreover, the five had written for their 
parents’ consent to the proposed journey. The post brought 
favourable replies, coupled with warnings to be careful, etc.; 
and thus, the chief difficulty removed, they discussed 
the matter in right earnest. 

” I say—won’t it be a lark 1 ” chuckled Berry. 


" Yes, if you beggars will be guided by me,” replied 
Lynd. ” I have been over the ground, so know more 
about it than the lot of you put together. Mind, there 
must be no kicking.” 

” We’ll make you our patrol leader, if you like,” said 
Pryce, ” and obey you as if we were out on a scout here. 
Will that do ? ” 

” Yes, if all agree.” 

They all agreed, and Lynd remarked laughingly, ” That's 
wise of you I I'll be answerable, so don’t fret.” 

” What’s the programme ? ” demanded Stiven. 

" Well, look here,” rejoined the leader, ” I have my 
gun which you fellows can use, if you promise not to 
blow each other's heads off then we can get some fishing, 
especially at Wuddagherry, the third stage from this, 
where there’s a river. We all have our rods, and can put 
up in the old travellers’ bungalow or rest-house. Besides, 
we have a chance of coming across varmints of sorts.” 

” Not tigers—eh ? " queried Dalmot apprehensively. 

" Boshl no, man 1 There isn’t a stripe or a spot on the 
whole road ; though we may meet hyaenas and wolves ; 
but they seldom attack people, less so during daytime.” 

” How do we manage for grub ? ” asked Berry. 

" Lug bread, biscuits, coffee, condensed milk, etc., with 
us, and for meat—buy fowls in the villages.” 

” Who'll cook our meals ? ” 

” You owl I that’ll be the chief fun—do the cooking 
ourselves. We'll take tin plates, knives, spoons and 
forks, pots and pans with us. We don't want servants.” 

” All right 1 ” exclaimed Dalmot excitedly : ” l can 

cook curry-and-rice, spatch-cock, and fry plantains.” 

” There you are,” rejoined Lynd, ” and all can help. 
As for the expense, it won’t be much : we’ll go shares in 
buying the grub and kit, while two carts at five rupees 
each, or two rupees a head, won’t make a big hole in our 
half's savings.” 

” Do we ride in the carts ? ” asked Pryce. 

” Get out of this ! You, a scout, talking about riding 
in a cart ! No, they're for carrying our things, while we 
foot it. There are only five stages of about twelve miles 
each : the railway goes by a longer route.” 

” But what about robbers ? ” asked Berry. 

” Robbers ! ” echoed Lynd scornfully. ” We'll have 
Joe with us : you all know what a good watch-dog he is, 
and we have only to show the gun at the * robbers,' as 
you call them, and they’ll bunk like old boots. Besides, 
we five could tackle a dozen natives.” 
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“ Hurrah ! " cried Stiven. 44 I'm awfully glad you're 
taking Joe, Lynd, instead of sending him round by train; 
I love the dear old dog, and will look after him. It will 
be a spree ! " 

“Bring your accordion, Stiven; we’ll have music and 
singing before turning in of nights." 

The last two days were employed in purchasing their 
necessaries, engaging the carts, having their covers or 
mat-tilts seen to, and a host of other matters, till at last 
everything was ready. 

Page's broke up; the day-boys vanished, and the 
boarders rushed off to the railway station. Early the 
following morning the Kolicaud batch—wearing their 
Scout togs—packed the carts, bade good-bye to Mr. Page 
and started. Traversing the cantonments, the party in 
due course reached the head of the ghaut that led to the 
low country. It was all downhill now ; the carts moved 
faster, and the five, forming up into step, sang " The Men 
of Harlech " at the top of their voices, with other tunes 
—all to quick time. Before they could well realise it, 
Ellatoor village—at the bottom of the incline, and the 
first stage—peeped out from the greenery below. They 
called a halt on the hither side of the huts, and while about 
preparing for their meal under the wayside trees, they 
suddenly missed Stiven—who carried the gun—and Joe! 

“ Where has the kid got to ? " muttered Lynd anxiously, 
halting the carts and, with the others, looking round ; 
but no one could give any information till the rear cartman 
stated that he had seen the Chick Dora (Canarese for small 
gentleman) slip into the jungle a short distance back— 
; olio wed by the dog. 

“ Hang it all 1 " growled the leader; " the young idiot 
must have seen something, and gone after it! " They 
repeatedly shouted the boy's name, coupled with orders 
to rejoin them at once ; they plunged into the jungle and 
tried to track him down; but their scout-craft failed 
them. In half an hour's time the four reassembled by 
the carts without finding their comrade, and they were 
beginning to fear all sorts of things, when the report of 
a gun floated up from ahead ! 

" There he is—the ass ! " fumed Lynd. " See me trust 
him out of my sight or let him carry the gun again ! Conie 
on! " and away they doubled, the carts rattling after. 

As the four neared the hamlet they heard a babel of 
angry shouts in which the word Hodie / (beat!) constantly 
occurred, and on turning a corner they beheld Stiven coming 
along the road followed by a dozen or so natives, whom the 
little lad kept at a respectful distance by repeatedly turning 
and pointing the empty gun at them I To spring on him, 
snatch away the breech-loader, slap in a cartridge, and 
threaten the villagers with it, was the work of a few seconds 
to Lynd ; while on seeing the whites and the biggest of 
them brandishing the now loaded gun, the Hindoos stopped 
their row and frantically took shelter behind the nearest 
trees. Lynd, raising his voice, asked them what was the 
matter, whereupon they shouted back that the Chick Dora 
had tried to shoot one of the sacred monkeys belonging 
to their temple I 

“ Did you shoot a monkey ? " demanded Lynd, turning 
to Stiven for the first time since the row began. 

“ No," whimpered the fellow ashamedly ; " I missed 
altogether. Some of the people saw me fire, and chivied 
me." 

“ Why did you fire at all ? " 

" Be—because the brute made faces at me, and wanted 
to fight with Joe." 

" Lucky you showed such grit just now in facing the 
niggers : lucky too that you botched the monkey ; other¬ 
wise I'd have given you a thrashing. What made you 
slink off with the gun ? " 

" To see if I could knock something over ; and the dog 
followed me. I'm very sorry, Lynd." 

Explanations with the villagers now ensued, who, when 
they learnt that the monkey had not even been peppered, 
were quite mollified, and when Lynd threw them two 
rupees, they eagerly picked them up, salaamed (saluted), 
and bolted. 


After a scratch meal off such eatables as they had in the 
carts the party proceeded, and without further incident 
reached the bungalow of stage No. 2 towards sunset. They 
had trudged twenty-one miles since that morning, and 
though Dalmot offered to cook a dinner, provided fowls were 
procurable, all of them felt too fagged ; so, satisfying their 
appetites with another 44 go " of biscuits, cheese, and jam, 
they unrolled their cork mattresses on the bungalow floor 
and went to sleep. 

Up at dawn, they boiled a kettle, had coffee with biscuits, 
and set out for Wuddagherry, 8 miles, where they 
intended staying for a couple of days' fishing. Stepping 
out, and singing lustily, they arrived at the bungalow in 
time for breakfast, and as the morrow would be a halt, 
they unloaded the carts, put their kit into one room of 
the rest-house, and gave the cartmen permission to take 
their empty vehicles with the bullocks across the road to 
the wretched little hamlet, inhabited chiefly by the ferry¬ 
men, whose clumsy, flat-bottomed boat lay moored to the 
hither bank. The river ran at right angles to the road, and 
skirted the bungalow grounds, conveniently handy to the 
boys, as there was no fencing of any kind. While the bank 
gently shelved. After settling down, Pryce—the best linguist 
among them—went over to the village, and brought back 
six fowls which he had purchased for about threepence 
each, whereupon the five gleefully commenced preparations 
for a substantial breakfast. In this everyone deferred to 
Dalmot; they believed he knew all about it, and pressed 
round, ready to assist him. 

" Now then. Dal!" cried Lynd, noticing that the fellow 
* hung in the wind." " Do your murdering ! " 

" Very fine ! " snapped Dalmot huffishly ; " I want a 
heap of things first: a bucket of water, six big stones 
for fire-places, and some dry wood, to begin with." 

They had a bucket; one went and filled it from the 
river, and the others, after foraging round a bit, brought 
in a bundle of wood which had fallen from the treefe, and 
the six stones. 

" There now ; you're fixed up," said Lynd to Dalmot. 
" You chaps help him to start the fires and boil the water 
for the rice, while I have a look at the river." 

" I say," whispered the “ cook" to his companions as 
the leader went out. " How do you kill a fowl ? " 

44 Cut its throat and chuck the thing aside till it stops 
gymnasticating, of course ! " exclaimed Pryce scornfully. 

44 And—and then ? " 

44 Pluck it." 

44 How ? " 

44 Ah, you beat me there. I’ve never plucked a fowl 
in my life, though I’ve cut their throats: have always 
left the plucking to the servants, as too much of a bother. 
Do you chaps know how to pluck ? " he added to Berry 
and Stiven, who both shook their heads. 

44 Well, anyhow," rejoined Pryce, 44 I'll do the killing 
for you. How many ? " 

44 Two." 

Pryce opened his Scout jack-knife, and in another 
minute the two fowls were kicking about in their death 
throes. 44 There you are ! " he said, wiping his blade on 
a piece of paper. 44 Now for the rest." 

They waited till the birds ceased 44 gymnasticating" ; 
then, placing the dead fowls in their midst, they all 
squatted round, and were laboriously rooting out feather 
by feather, when Lynd returned. 

44 You duffers! " he exclaimed bn seeing what they were 
% up to. “ You’ll take a week at that rate. Make room for 
me, and I'll do it in a jiffy." 

Sitting down cross-legged, and after assuring himself 
that the birds had sufficiently 44 bled," Lynd hewed off 
the necks, amputated the legs, and then making 
two slits in each thigh, seized the skins and tore them 
bodily off—feathers and all—in a twinkling: then, after 
" cleaning" the insides like any poulterer, he disjointed 
them—to the intense admiration of his comrades. 

14 My word 1 " sighed Berry, breaking the silence, 44 you 
can do a thing or two, Lynd 1 " 

“ What’s the good of being a Scout if you can't ? *' 
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laughed the big chap, washing his hands. 44 Now, hurry 
up with the cooking, unless you want me to do that as 
well.” 

In due course Dalmot managed to turn out a very credi¬ 
table curry-and-rice, which they tucked into and enjoyed. 
Then, taking their rods, the party scattered along the 
river bank to fish : but they were not over successful, 
for by sunset they had made only a few catches. 

44 Better luck to-morrow,” observed Lynd as they 
returned to the bungalow. 44 We’ll have another shot, 
earlier.” 

There is little or no twilight in India ; so Berry 
lit the lantern ; Pryce and Stiven spread a blanket 
and 44 set the table ” ; Dalmot 44 dished up ” ; Joe the 
dog galumphed round in expectation of more fowl 
bones, while Lynd looked on. 44 Here—you muddle- 
head ! ” he cried to Pryce, seeing that he had 
reversed the position of knives and forks, and omitted 
to lay spoons. 44 Are we left-handers ? And 
how are we going to eat curry-and-rice 
without spoons—like the natives, with our 
fingers ? ” 

44 Well, now you mention it.” laughed 
Pryce as he remedied his faults, 44 why 
not use our paws ? 

4 Twould be a change, and 
more picnicky.” 

44 I'll picnic you in a 
sec ! Now then,” Lynd 
added, dumping into his 
place ; 44 let's get through 
this, and have some music 
before turning in. 44 

Amid much jollity they 
dined. The food was 
again excellent, and Dal¬ 
mot earned any amoum 
of kudos. They cleared 
away, washed up, and 
spread their cork mat¬ 
tresses on the side facing 
the door. 

44 Now then, Stiven,” 
cried Lynd—when they 
had hunkered down 
against the wall, with 
pillows for cushions,— 

“out with your 
accordion ! 44 

44 But Joe, Lynd : he'll 
howl like anything when 
I strike up. 44 

44 So he will, 44 muttered Lynd, 
who rose, snapped on the collar and chain, 
went out, and tethering Joe to the farthest 
verandah upright, told him to 44 he down, 
and be a good dog.” 

Stiven played a short prelude, and the 
boys began singing 44 Home, Sweet Home. 44 
But they had scarcely got through two lines when Joe 
commenced howling lugubriously. This 44 disconcerted 
the concert 44 ; they stopped the music, and bawled 
44 Shut ups ! ” 44 Lie downs ! 4 4 4 4 Hold your rows ! ” at 
the dog; but to no purpose, for after a short pause, 
when the accordion again spoke, Joe resumed his lament¬ 
ations. 

44 Oh, let him howl, 44 said Lynd ; 44 he’ll tire himself 
out presently. Go on and don't mind him. 44 

Well, they were singing 44 Cheer up, Sam, 44 with Joe 
joining in, when suddenly the dog's howls changed to a 
deep growling, and almost simultaneously the music 
abruptly ceased, for a strange, musky odour filled the 
air, floating in through the open window to the boys' 
nostrils. They dumbly regarded each other, during 
which Joe's growls changed to a hysterical yelping of fear, 
and they could hear the chain rattling as the poor terrier 
tried to break loose. The smell grew stronger, and now, 


a sound of hoarse breathing threw the listeners into a state 
of consternation. 

44 What on earth is it ? 44 murmured Lynd, jumping up 
and tightening his belt. 

44 A tiger, perhaps,” whispered Dalmot. 

44 I'll go and see,” replied the leader. 

44 No, don't! 44 pleaded Berry. 44 It may pounce on you ! 44 

44 You be shot ! I'm only going to reconnoitre through 
the window first. The thing—whatever it is—may snap 
up Joe, w r ho can't get away. You chaps stay where you 
are until I come back or call for you.” 


Strangely forgetful of his gun, which stood, loaded, in a 
corner of the room, Lynd stole on tiptoe towards the open 
window, while young Stiven, unnoticed by the other chaps, 
noiselessly took up the gun and sneaked out by the back 
door of the room 1 Lynd had scarcely glanced into the 
moonlit verandah ere he silently beckoned to his chums : 
they hurried forward, looked through the window to the 
left and saw—what ? The hideous form of a large crocodile 
slowly dragging itself up to the steps at the river end of 
the verandah. The jaws every now and then opened and 
closed with a clash, while the moonlight shimmered on its 
wet, scaly body, which showed that the reptile must have 
just come from the adjacent stream. Saurians of all 
kinds are especially fond of dog-meat ; this gavial perhaps 
had already devoured all the village canines, for the boys 
had not seen a single cur about the huts : further, the villa¬ 
gers must have learnt to regard the crocodile with unconcern, 
as they had not said anything about it to the travellers. 



‘‘The boy brought the piece to his shoulder, and, waiting till the saurian 
gaped, let fly into the animal’s mouth.” (See page 174.) 
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" Great Caesar I " muttered Lynd, " it may be after Joe I 
Hand me my gun, sharp, and I’ll blaze into the brute’s 
mouth when he opens it again I " 

On turning to obey, they found that the gun was not 
there, and that Stiven had disappeared. Where had the 
youngster got to ? Why did he take the gun ? No one 
else could have moved it I 

Just while they were putting themselves these questions 
Joe’8 panic-stricken yelps changed to joyous whines, and 
in the meantime the crocodile, taking no notice of, or not 
observing, the group of scared faces at the window, had 
passed it and traversed two-thirds of the verandah. Now, 
half surmising the cause of the dog's altered tones, and 
the window being comparatively free, the four crowded 
on to the sill, and craning their necks looked to the right. 
In the brilliant ifioonlight they saw the huge lizard 
squattering slowly along, while beyond it, at the very 
verge of the verandah, stood the still chained dog, and by 
him Stiven, with gun in hand 1 

Even as they stared, thunderstruck, the boy brought 
the piece to his shoulder, and waiting till the saurian gaped, 
he let fly into the animal’s mouth—at a range of not much 
over five paces I Irritated by the small shot, also probably 
alarmed by the loud report, the great lizard broke into 
a terrible bellowing, and clumsily wheeling, skedaddled 
back to the river as fast as it could go. The four rushed 
out, and heedless of Joe's joyful caperings, they all fell 
on the plucky little Stiven and nearly smothered him. 

“ Why did you do it ? ” at length demanded Lynd, when 
the excitement toned down. 

“ I read in one of Mayne Reid's books that alligators 
and crocodiles like dogs to eat, and will come after them 
if they hear their howling or whining; so when I saw it 
was a crocodile, and would very likely kill Joe, I made 
up my mind to try and save him. Besides," he added 
half-sobbingly, “ I wanted to make a mark for myself." 

" Mark ? How ? " 

" I'm a duffer at games; I’m not much with my books; 
and—and I missed that monkey; so I thought this a 
good opportunity of doing something." 

" But you might have been grabbed ! " 

" I know ; but Mayne Reid says they are not at all spry 
on land ; so I trusted to my legs to clear off if I missed it. 
At first I tried to loose Joe, but in my flurry I could not 
unfasten the collar or chain." 

" Hurrah for you, Stiv 1 " cried Berry, hugging the boy. 
" I shouldn’t have had the pluck to face the ugly brute." 

When they had exhausted their congratulations, Lynd 
reloaded his gun, and accompanied by the others went to 
see if he could get another shot at the varmint. They 
tracked it to the river, where its spoor—more noticeable 


in the shore mud—clearly showed that it had taken to 
the water again. 

It was late before they got to sleep, with Joe by Lynd’s 
side, so as to prevent all chances of his attracting the gavial 
again. The next morning, instead of halting as intended, 
they fetched the carts from the village, had breakfast, 
repacked their kit and started for Cocherrie—the last stage 
before Kolicaud. The party was greatly delayed at the 
Wuddagherry river: the wretched ferry boat could not 
hold more than one cart, and that a light one; so they had 
to unload, take the empty carts across one at a time; 
then two trips for the bullocks, as the owners, knowing a 
crocodile to be about, absolutely refused to swim their 
cattle over in the usual manner; then one trip for their 
kit, and lastly one for themselves. All this, coupled with 
re-loading on the farther bank, took several hours, and 
although at half-way they halted only a few minutes for 
lunch, it was night before they approached Cocherrie. 

But, halloa 1 what was all this ? Lights in the bungalow, 
and several coaches unlimbered outside 1 Then, getting 
nearer, they saw white people in the verandah, all looking 
up the road, while native servants flitted about l Who 
on earth were they ? They were soon to know. 

" Tom, is that you, my boy ? " shouted a manly voice, 
as the five scrambled through a gap in the hedge, and 
came more into the light. 

" Father l" ejaculated Lynd in a tone of intense 
astonishment. 

“ Yes 1 with the Berrys, the Pryces, Mr. Dalmot and 
Mrs. Stiven 1 " replied Captain Lynd, the Kolicaud Port 
Officer. In another minute both parties were mixed up, 
kissing and shaking hands. 

The elders now explained that as their hopefuls were 
having a picnic, they thought they would kill two birds 
with one stone by having a picnic themselves, and giving 
their boys a pleasant surprise by coming out thus far to 
meet them and treating them to a good, seasonable dinner 
into the bargain. Happy thought! Could anything 
be better, especially as the boys were “ as hungry as 
hunters " ? 

Then, when the quintet had made themselves tidy, and 
while dinner was being served, Lynd—as spokesman— 
described their adventures, especially that of the previous 
night in which Stiven had so distinguished himself. 
Nothing was good enough for the youngster: men patted 
him on the back; ladies kissed him, while his mother 
shed tears over her brave little son. They had a " rousing " 
night of it, and with promise of all the fun and fancy of 
a really merry Christmas at home, the united party 
inspanned next morning, and reached Kolicaud—safe and 
happy. 





This is Uncle John, who took a week in the country because he was feeling 44 a bit run down.’* 
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Toys that Teach. 

An Interesting Article telling much about 
Amusing Models that a Boy can make, 
many of them Power-driven, and that will 
Instruct him in the Science of Mechanics. 



we all know, this is a 
thoroughly practical age. 
Grown men who have to earn 
their living, or, in one way or 
another, have to fight the 
great battle of life, purposely 
choose their spare-time sports 
and recreations, so that these 
shall serve to helpfully fit 
them for continuing the stern 
struggle. And, in selecting 
their playthings, boys, in ever- 
increasing numbers, are wisely 
giving preference to those 
kinds ' that, besides affording 
amusement, at the same time 
qualify to teach something. 
The demand for mechanical constructional toys, as they 
are called, is enormous, and is continuously growing; 
it covers a wide field, embracing examples of extreme 
simplicity and of quite elaborate complication. Here we 
tell many interesting facts about these toys that are so 
valuable in affording manual and mental training, evidence 
that has been collected first hand from some of the best 
authorities on the subject. 

Our most familiar friend in 
the way of mechanical con¬ 
structional toys is the good 
old box of bricks. With those 
simply shaped pieces of wood 
we built primitive houses, and 
castles, and bridges. Then 
came an improvement, the 
initial step towards the won¬ 
derful standardised and inter¬ 
changeable metal mechanical 
outfits that are to be purchased 
to-day. 

“ That first step forward/* 
said Messrs. Hamleys, Ltd., 
the well-known London toy 
dealers, “ arrived with the 
introduction of interlocking 
playing bricks. Bricks that, 
by various easy means, are 
capable of being fastened 
together, a substitute, as one 
may say, for mortar in real 
building. Provided with such 
exceedingly convenient build¬ 
ing material, our youthful con¬ 
tractors carry out much more 
ambitious works than of yore, 
erecting most natural-looking towers, round-abouts, wind¬ 
mills and so forth, girls as well as boys delighting in these 
operations, and, as they become more and more expert, 
discarding mere bricks and similar elementary forms, and 
progressing to the use of mechanical constructional toys 
in their most elaborate guise, as represented by outfits 
which cost as much even as six or seven guineas, and 
which we frequently sell.** 

A representative toy of that kind, costing from six 
shillings per outfit to an equal number of pounds, is that 
known as the Structator, the three principal elements in 
the constitution of which are steel rods, joints, and wedge 


rings. With these, and no other tools than a special pair 
of pliers that are supplied, all sorts of models can be built 
up. from a s.mple chair or table to a miniature factory in¬ 
stallation, or a “ steam ” hammer that really does hammer, 
and clockwork driver, if you like. A special baseboard 
is provided, so thit you may erect your model quite 
rigidly, and be able to put it away safely, and the whole 
method of construction is so simple that it can be easily 
mastered in five minutes ‘*by the watch.'* 

Of the really remarkable results, though, that can be 
achieved with, as we may say, quite primitive materials, the 
photograph reproduced upon this page offers emphatic proof. 
It shows a model of Leeds Town Hall that was entered in 
competition for a fifty-pound prize offered for the best model 
made entirely of used wooden matches joined together with 
“ seccotine.’* Paper was allowed for covering the roofs, 
that was all. This really splendid model, which, when 
viewed from a short distance away, appears as if carved 
out of a solid block of wood, measures some 30 inches 
long by 20 inches wide by 32 inches high. In its con¬ 
struction no fewer than twenty-eight thousand matches 
were employed, fixed together by the contents of sixty- 
four tubes of joining material. The matches if placed 
end to end would extend for a distance of just over one 

mile. 

For the purposes of this 
article Messrs. John Piggott, 
Ltd., the celebrated Cheapside 
outfitters, who provide every¬ 
thing—except, perhaps, food 
—that a boy can possibly 
want, took the writer on a 
most instructive excursion, 
namely, to the makers of the 
many ingenious constructional 
toys that stock their show¬ 
rooms at the year end. And 
everywhere the same tale was 
told, that is to say. that the 
modern boy is especially fond 
of something that he can 
'* make ’* himself, that he at 
once sees and appreciates the 
educational value of these 
appliances, and that having 
constituted himself master of 
all the possibilities of the 
simpler varieties, he passes on 
to obtain fuller enjoyment and 
benefit from the higher and 
more complicated forms of 
these toys. And the circum¬ 
stance was mentioned that, in 
some instances, clever toys that have sold splendidly 
were invented by toy-makers simply through experimenting 
with the mechanical constructional outfits that they them¬ 
selves were already supplying. In certain cases, indeed, 
these accurately made models are used in their work by 
professional engineers, serving, as it were, to “ rough out ” 
a design, and to readily present its main features plainly 
to the eye. 

On a visit being paid to the famous establishment 
of Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., the manager of the Games 
Department there had much to say upon the subject 
that was well worth hearing. 




A MODEL MADE FROM MATCHES. 

This remarkable piece of work represents the Leeds Town Hall, and is 
composed entirely of ordinary wooden matches stuck together. It won a 
prize in a recent competition for “ match " models. 
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TOYS THAT TEACH 


M Things that one 
can model and make 
oneself I ” observed he. 

“ Well now, what about 
the world-celebrated 
Teddy Bear ? The 
Teddy Bear, you may 
like to know, was 
originated by the 
remarkable millionaire 
German toy-maker, 

Richard Steiff, whose 
enormous factory, at 
Giengen, has the word 
4 STEIFF * on the roof 
in gigantic thirty-foot- 
high letters, purposely 
to act as a landmark 
for dirigibles. Well, 

Richard Steiff had the 
idea of the Teddy Bear 
in his mind, and he 
used to go to menageries 
and study the bears 
and then go home and 
try to model them. He 
modelled his final and 
successful Teddy Bear 
in * plasticine, * had it 
exactly copied in cloth, 
and to-day the quaint 
animal is to be found 
all over the globe, civilised and even otherwise. Modelling 
material of that kind is doing wonders in enabling countless 
crowds of students to gain a more precise knowledge of 
form ; • permodel,* as it is called, is another excellent variety 
of which we supply large quantities to schools ; you can 
model anything with it. 

44 No end of boys like to build their own working engines 
of various kinds. Some of these models cost slightly 
more when supplied in parts, but building them is no end 
of good fun, and they are quite safe to use when completed. 
Of course, steam pipes have to be soldered, and it takes 
about a day to put all together. Our steam locomotive 
is in about seventy pieces, but we have a simpler clockwork 
engine in parts for the youngsters. 

44 We supply the hull of a boat, and our boy customer 
can make his own selection as to what kind of engine he 
will put into it. Similarly, he can decide for himself as 
to whether he will fit, say, a two-foot-six-inch boat with a 
two-inch or a two-and-a-half-inch propeller. Some boys 
are for ever experimenting with their model boats, changing 
this part and that in the quest for maximum speed. Boys 
become enormously interested in fitting up these fast little 
craft; we do not sell nearly so many parts for sailing 
boats. I should say the proportion is something like one 
sailing boat to fifty power-driven launches and larger 
craft. 

44 Mind you, with many of the purely constructional 
working models, we find that the boys* fathers are as much 
concerned as are their sons. Particularly is this so as 
regards our sets of appliances and material for making 
wireless apparatus—wireless that is so called when really 
the affair is nearly all wire and a deal of it wire that is 
finer than the hair of your head. Four times out of five 
our wireless constructional sets are purchased by a man 
who intends to set up the apparatus with the aid of a boy, 
his son, or nephew, or ward, maybe. And, as I am so 
often assured, a most engrossing task it usually proves 
to be for both of them. 

44 And aeroplanes I Why, boys have this year been 
simply tumbling over one another to build them ; of our 
total model aeroplane output, four-fifths is sold in parts, 
one-fifth being represented by complete machines. Of 
elastic for providing the propelling power for aeroplanes, 
we sell many hundred pounds weight every year at fifteen 
or sixteen shillings a pound—say, in round figures, a 


thousand pounds a year 
for aeroplane elastic 
alone. Some of the 
best models that our 
boy customers so build 
will fly five or six 
hundred yards at a 
speed of thirty miles 
an hour. A flight like 
that sets all the other 
fellows on to build a 
similar machine ; one 
such successful trip and 
I’ve known half a dozen 
youths to hurry here 
top speed in order to 
take up aeroplane build¬ 
ing without further 
delay. Simply cannot 
wait 1 

44 I may, perhaps, 
mention that one of 
our most enthusiastic 
model aeroplane 
customers is the young 
son of Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister. 
That young gentleman 
often comes here, 
especially when we 
have any new appli¬ 
ance or model aircraft 
improvement to show, and there is now really nothing that 
he does not know on the subject. Keen ! Believe me. 

44 Another visitor with whom in the past I often chatted 
as to aeroplane construction, was the late 4 Colonel ' 
Samuel Franklin Cody, and he always seemed pleased 
when he noticed here the very great interest that boys 
took in imitating his distinctive work with their neatly 
made models. Col. Cody himself could make splendid 
models, and his thoroughness and attention to detail 
in such miniature manipulation was characteristically 
representative of his methods all through. 

44 Especially since Mr. H. G. Hawker’s gallant attempt 
last autumn to fly i,6oo miles round the coasts of Great 
Britain in a seaplane, boys who go in for model building 
have taken up the waterplane, and they now construct 
very faithful representations of the Sopwith biplane and 
other air- and water-machines. Here again, they infinitely 
prefer to build than to buy ready made, and, so doing, 
undoubtedly gain considerable insight into the difficult 
art of constructing aircraft. 

44 No matter, though, whether it be motor-boats or 
aeroplanes, or if it is the travelling cranes, fire escapes, 
turntables, funicular railways. Tower-bridges, transporters 
and so on without limit, that can be built from the special 
outfits sold, mechanical constructional toys of one kind 
or another are the biggest joy a boy can have indoors. 
You can well understand the satisfaction of the youth 
who not only, piece by piece, builds up an exact model of 
the Maplin Lighthouse which stands on Margate Sands, 
but then lights the lantern and sees it slowly revolve, 
a moving beam of light thrown from the lantern head, 
as if actually to warn ships at sea. Why, upon my word, 
it would make many a grown man want to be following 
that example himself 1 And it does so.’* 

For some further information specially as to model 
locomotive construction, needless to say, Messrs. Bassett- 
Lowke, Ltd., makers of model railways and rolling stock, 
were consulted. The whole of the parts of, for instance, 
their model Midland Railway express locomotive of the 
44 i.ooo ” class, are supplied in such a form that, provided 
only with a screwdriver and a hammer, a novice can put 
them together in a very short space of time. And when 
he has finished, he will have as satisfactory an engine as 
any that can be purchased all complete from the makers. 
There is no turning to be done, no filing, and very little 
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hammering ; the model is to scale in every particular, 
and is designed to run on tin-plate rails or scale model 
permanent way. 

After such an engine has been built, there comes the 
entertaining process of testing it under steam, and that 
examination over, locomotive and tender are to be painted. 
Following upon that, and a preliminary drying, the loco¬ 
motive is placed in a warm oven, temperature about ioo 
degrees Fahrenheit, for a few hours to stove the enamel 
quite hard. Then the new flier passes into active service 
on the track. 

In the case of some other models many of the castings 
are sent unfinished, and the builder has then the task of 
actually finishing the metalwork of his engine. Raised 
numbers on every casting, though, indicate exactly what 
each part is. A box of raw materials, such as boiler¬ 
banding, half round wire for coal rails, angle-brass, and 
screws and nuts, accompanies the unfinished and finished 
castings, and also sheets of full-size “ blue prints ” to 
guide the young builder in his work, which our third 
photograph shows somewhere about half completed. 

How comprehensive these model locomotives now are 
may be judged from the fact that the tender duly contains 
a driver’s toolbox ! For those who build actual model 
railways, too, with station and all “ to life,” there is supplied 
a " model station staff,” porters, ticket-collectors, station- 
master. Why, you can even have a supply of model 
passengers to wait on your model platform for your model 
train. And report has it that you may positively 
acquire a model railway collecting dog, donation box 
and all ! 

As regards the special mechanical constructional outfits to 
which we have referred and by means of which many different 
models, and a goodly proportion of them working models, 
can be made, it will be understood that these are collections, 
more or less ample and varied according to price, of metal 
strips and plates, bolts, nuts, pulley wheels, axles, stays 
and other like parts of different kinds and sizes. When 
all fastened together according to instructions, you may 
thus build a simple luggage truck or a see-saw, or, if you 
like, aspire to a model warehouse with working elevator 
that will really carry goods up and down, the kind of toy 


to keep you positively permanently busy, and especially 
so when, as in this instance, it is all built by yourself. 

We have suggested that the price varies, the larger 
and more diversified the outfit the higher the cost. 
Speaking in a general way, it may be said that while for 
a very few shillings an outfit can be obtained that builds 
fifteen models, for as many pounds the outfit builds seventy 
or eighty models, with a proportionate number of models 
available at intermediate prices. 

But, whatever the system, or, rather, make of these 
constructional toys that you patronise, one thing is tolerably 
certain. That is, that having bought an outfit that enables 
you .to build, maybe, as many as thirty models, you will 
in due course be desirous of extending your range of choice 
to fifty models, and so on. That happens with such 
confirmed regularity to most model-builders, that for a 
few shillings the makers now supply what they term 
Accessory outfits, the addition of the proper one of which 
to your present outfit converts it into the equivalent of 
the outfit next higher in the scale of price and efficiency 
of equipment. 

Just one other feature concerning these delightful 
” built-up ” toys calls for mention ; none of our readers 
would forgive us did we omit to take note of it. 

Little motors are to be had, costing but a few shillings 
each, which, clipping on to, or being built into, the model 
as you are constructing it, enable it to be power-driven. 
What sport! 

These little motors are driven by a powerful spring, so 
they are free from the dangers or other disadvantages of 
steam or electrically driven motors. And so cheap to 
run, too ! Nothing to pay for fuel or current ! They 
have a stopping and a starting motion, and the movement 
can be reversed, while the more elaborate of them possess 
three driving spindles, one with a clutch movement, and 
each can be worked independently. 

Toys, indeed ! Yes, they still are just toys, but, with 
a world of difference in the distinction, they are toys that 
teach, playthings that positively, though always pleasantly, 
point the way to higher and more useful things. Possessing 
them, and mastering their problems, play becomes 
synonymous with intellectual profit. 
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The Boy’s Own Club Room. 


FOR DIS¬ 
CUSSION. 


strong. 

League Member " writes : “ I would like to see a discussion 
on the subject of ‘ Are we getting too soft nowadays ? ' I am 
sure many members of the Club Room have views 
A TOPIC which they would like to air. For myself, I 

am of opinion that the answer is in the affirmative. 

I note a tendency among boys and young fellows 
to avoid games that call for any rough play or that demand very 
much exertion. Too many are desirous of dodging the knocks 
and blows that come into ‘ the day’s work,' so to speak, and 
I know not a few who for that reason prefer to play the 
part of spectators instead of participating in the game itself. 
This is slackness and, as a sign of the times, it is to be greatly 
deplored. Are we not getting too soft ? What do club members 
think ? " 

* * * * 

“ League Member " raises an interesting and very important 
question. I have heard Sir A. Conan Doyle express himself very 
forcibly on this subject, when it had been advanced by parents 
that football, for instance, was a rough, brutal game. That 
sturdy champion of athletic sports replied that what roughness 
there was in football was a very good thing for it, a very good 
thing for the boys who were made to play the game. Taking 
both home and school life into consideration there is little doubt 


Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 

-— 

Watch ye. stand fast in the faith, quit ycu like men, be 
trong. Let all that ye do te done in love." (St. Paul.) 


that boys of the present day have a far easier time of it than did 
their fathers, and their fathers' fathers before them. I do not 
mean to say that there should be a return to anything like the 
brutality that was characteristic of certain schools in tlie past— 
to the floggings, the Spartan mode of life, and so on. We have 
improved on that ; nevertheless, the danger is lest the pendulum 
should swing too far in the opposite direction. But what does 
the Club Room think on this point ? Get out pens and paper, 
boys, and let me have your views. 

* * * * 

As I have already said in this column, one useful object of 
the League of Friendship is to bring together our Home and 
Colonial members. Will all those who wish to 
correspond through the medium of the League 
send me their names and addresses and I will 
keep a register for this special purpose. In the meantime, I 
find that Colonial and other boys abroad who wish to join the 
League are often in difficulty as to the best method of forwarding 
the money for the Club badges. Stamps other than English 
ones are not acceptable, and it will be best for would-be members 
in this position to obtain an International Coupon for the 
necessary amount from the Post Office in their town. 


T HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its farming a bond of 
union between _ readers of the 


COLONIAL 

MEMBERS. 


“ B.O.P. M the 
ideals are those 
for so many years 
that is highest 
best in life. With- 
members to any 
League calls on 
lead a clean, 
life, to be active 
in the world, not 
merely passive 
being enrolled, 
receives a card 
and number on 
ter. For those 
form of recogni- 
been prepared in 
brooches for cap 
chain pendants, 
being on sale at 



world over. Its 
, of the paper which 
j has stood for all 
and purest and 
out binding its 
definite vows the 
its supporters to 
manly, Christian 
workers for good 
to be slackers or 
lookers-on. On 
each member 
bearing his name 
the League regis- 
who desire some 
tion badges have 
the shape of 
or coat, watch- 
and tie-pins, these 
7d. each post free. 


A *' B.O.P.” MODEL GLIDER. 

Made from directions given in a recent number, by Leslie Armstrong. Tipton. Staffs 


Applications for membership and for badges 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P., * 5 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and envelopes 
should be clearly marked “L.O.F.” on the top 
left-hand corner 
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The 

Master of the World. 

A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 

By JULES VERNE, 

Author of "The Clipper of the Cloud*,” "Captain Antifer," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 

% THREE OF THEM. 

ACKNOW- A few days passed by during which I went as usual to 
LEDGE at the police station. I had a few reports to finish, and there 
once that was nothing to lead me to suppose that I should have to 
my surprise leave Washington soon. But is one ever sure of the morrow 
was great when I read tnis letter. Exclamations of in our line of business ? Many a matter may crop up 

astonishment escaped my lips. The old servant looked which sends you careering over the United States from 

at me, hardly knowing what to think. Oregon to Florida, and from Maine to Texas ! 

44 Have you received bad news, sir ? ” * And—this idea recurred to my mind over and over again— 

To Grad's question—I had few secrets from her—I it I were entrusted with another job, and if I succeeded no 
replied simply by reading her the letter from beginning better than I did in my Great Eyry expedition, I should 
to end. have no alternative but to send in my resignation and retire 

Grad listened, looking at me with genuine anxiety on my pension ! 
pictured on her face. Nothing more was heard of the chauffeur or chauffeurs. 

“ A real puzzler,” said I, shrugging my shoulders. I knew that the government had given orders for all the 

44 Unless it’s the devil, since that comes from the devil's roads, rivers, lakes, and American waters to be watched, 

country,” added Grad, who was always haunted by the But how is it possible to keep an effective watch over an 
idea of the interference of the Evil One. immense country which extends from the sixtieth to the 

When she had left me I again read this most unexpected hundred and twenty-fifth meridian, and from the thirtieth 
letter, and after consideration decided that it must be to the forty-fifth degree of latitude ? With the Atlantic 
the work of some sorry joker. There could be no mistake. on one side and the Pacific on the other, and with the vast 
My adventure was generally known. As the newspapers Gulf of Mexico washing the southern shores, the elusive 
had reported in detail our business in North Carolina and vessel had an immense area for its evolutions in which it 
the attempt we had made to get into the enclosure of the could not possibly be captured. 

Great Eyry, everybodv knew why Mr. Smith and I had But as I said before, neither machine had been seen again, 
not met Vith success. ' And then' some practical joker— and on the occasion of their last appearances the inventor 
he is not unknown even in America—had seized his pen had not exactly chosen the least frequented places, the 
and written this most threatening letter in order to make ^ isconsin main road on a race day and the Boston waters 
a fool of me. which thousands of craft plied over every' hour of the 

Indeed, if the place in question were used as a refuge twenty-four ! 
by a band of criminals, with reason to fear that the police So if the inventor had not perished—which was always 
had discovered their retreat, not one of them would have possible—he was either now out of America, perhaps in 
been so imprudent as to disclose it. Was it not much the seas of the Old World, or he was lying hid in some 

more to their interest that their presence in this lair should retreat known to himself alone, and but for some 

remain unknown ? Would it not be a plain incitement chance- 

to the police to make fresh explorations in this region of “ Ah ! ” I said to myself sometimes, ” for a retreat at 
the Blue Ridge ? When it was a matter of capturing a once secret and inaccessible, this eccentric gentleman 
whole bunch of suspicious characters, they would be caught could not find anything better than the Great Eyry ! 
all right ! Melinite or dynamite would'soon break open It is true a boat could not get there, nor could an auto- 
the enclosure ! But hovv did these ruffians get into it, mobile ! Only the biggest birds, eagles or condors, can 
unless some passage existed which we had not discovered ? find refuge there ! " 

However this might be, and even granting this hypothesis, I ought to observe that since my return to Washington 
not one of them would have been so rash as to send me this no new outbreak of flame had frightened the inhabitants 

letter. of the district. As Mr. Elias Smith had not written to 

So the remaining explanation was that it was written me I rightly concluded that nothing abnormal had occurred, 
either by some practical joker or by a lunatic, and mv Everything led one to suppose that both matters, which 
opinion was that there was no reason for me to trouble had excited such tremendous curiosity and uneasiness 
myself about it otherwise, or even to think any more m the public mind, were like to lapse into complete 
about it. oblivion. 

Therefore, after a momentary thought of reporting the On June 19, about nine o’clock I was going to my office 
incident to Mr. Ward, I decided not to do so. He would when, as I left my house, I noticed two individuals who 
not have attached the least importance to the letter. were looking at me with a certain persistence. As I did 
However, I was careful not to tear it up, and I locked it not know them I attached no meaning to it, and if my 
away in my desk in case of developments. If I should attention was drawn to the matter it was chiefly 
receive other epistles of the same sort, and signed with because my excellent Grad spoke about it when I got 
the same initials, I would add them to this one, and give home. 

them no more credence. For several days my old servant had noticed that two 
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men seemed to be dogging 
my steps; they walked 
up and down in front of 
my house for a hundred 
yards or so, and followed 
me, it seems, when I went 
up Long Street on my 
way to the police station. 

“ You are quite sure of 
what you tell me ? " I 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir, and only 
yesterday when you came 
home, these men, who 
were close at your heels, 
went away the minute 
the door was shut ! " 

“ Come now. Grad, 
there is no mistake about 
it ? " 

“ No, sir." 

" Would you know 
these two men if you saw 
them again ? " 

"Yes, I should recog¬ 
nise them." 

" Come, come ! my dear 
Grad," I answered, laugh¬ 
ing ; "I can see you 
have the real policeman 
instinct ! I shall have to 
engage you for the detec¬ 
tive force ! " 

" Have your joke, sir, 
have your joke ! I still 
have good eyes and I 
don't need spectacles to 
take a good look at 
people ! You’re being 
watched, there’s no doubt 
about that, and you will 
do well if you put a few 
police on the track of 
these spies ! " 

" I promise you I will. Grad," I replied, to satisfy the old 
lady, " and with the help of one of my detectives I shall soon 
know what to make of these suspicious characters." 

In my heart I did not take her communication seriously. 

I added, however : 

" When I go out I will take more notice of the passers- 
by.” 

" That will be wise, sir ! " 

As Grad was always easily alarmed, I don’t know why, 
I did not want to attach importance to her statement. 

" If I see them again," she went on, " I will warn you, 
sir, before you set foot outside." 

" Very well ! " 

And I put an end to the conversation, being quite sure 
that if it went on Grad would wind up by assuring me that 
it was Beelzebub and one of his satellites who were after 
me. 

The next two days it was obvious that no one was 
watching me either when I went out or when I came in. 
So I concluded that Grad was mistaken. 

But on the morning of June 22, Grad climbed up the 
stairs as fast as her age permitted, thrust open the door of 
my room and, almost out of breath, exclaimed : 

" Master, master-" 

" What is the matter, Grad ? " 

" They are there ! " 

" Who are ? " I asked, thinking of anything rather than 
the “ net weaving " of which I was the object. 

" The two spies ! " 

" Oh, yes, those famous spies." 

" Their very selves — in the street, opposite your window’s, 
watching the house, waiting for you to go out ! " 

I went to the window’ and raising the curtain very gently, 


so as not to give them a 
hint, I saw two men on 
the pavement. 

Really two, of middle 
height, stoutly built with 
broad shoulders, about 
thirty-five to forty years 
of age, and dressed as 
people from the country 
usually are, with felt hats 
shading their heads, 
trousers of some thick 
woollen material, stout 
boots, and sticks in their 
hands. 

There was no doubt 
they were watching the 
door and windows of my 
house most pertinaciously. 

After exchanging a few 
words they walked ten or 
a dozen steps along the 
pavement and came back 
to their post again. 

" These really are the 
same individuals that you 
have noticed before. 
Grad ? " I asked. 

" Yes, I am quite sure, 
sir ! " 

Of course it was im¬ 
possible for me to believe 
any longer that my old 
servant had made a mis¬ 
take, and I resolved to 
clear the matter up. As 
for following these men 
myself, no, certainly not ! 
They would have recog¬ 
nised me at once, and it 
would not have been the 
least use to speak to them 
direct. This very day I 
would have a policeman 
on duty in front of the house, and if they came back in 
the evening, or next day, they should be shadow’ed in 
their turn. They should be followed wherever it might 
please them to go, and in the end their identity would be 
established. 

Were they waiting now to escort me to the police station ? 
That is what I meant to find out, and if they did, I might 
have the opportunity to offer them a hospitality for which 
they would not thank us. 

I took my hat and, while Grad remained near the window, 
I went downstairs, opened the door and stepped into the 
street. 

The two men were not there. 

But their description, graven on my memory, would never 
be erased from it. 

In spite of all the attention I concentrated on it I could 
not see them. 

What is more, from that day onwards neither Grad nor 
I saw them before the house again, and I did not come 
across them in any w r ay. 

After all, perhaps, and granting that I had been the 
object of espionage, they knew all that they wanted to know 
about me, now that they had seen me with their own eyes, 
and I ended by attaching no more importance to this 
incident than I had attached to the letter with the initials 
M.O.T.W. 

And now public curiosity was challenged once more, 
and in circumstances that really were extraordinary. 

It is well to relate in the first place that the newspapers 
had discontinued entertaining their readers with the subject 
of the Great Eyry phenomena, since these had not been 
manifested again. There w’as an equal silence on the 
subject of the automobile and the vessel, of which our best 


"My surprise was great when 1 read this letter.” (Seepage 179.) 
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detectives had failed to find any trace. And it is ex¬ 
ceedingly probable that all this would have been entirely 
forgotten if a new event had not recalled these previous 
incidents to memory. 

Thousands of people read the following article published 
by The Evening Star in its issue dated June 22 , and re¬ 
produced the following day by all the newspapers in the 
United States : 

“ Lake Ivirdall, situated in Kansas, eighty miles west of 
Topeka, the capital, is little known. It deserves to be, 
however, and no doubt it will be, for public attention is 
drawn to it in a very particular way. 

“ The lake, which lies in a mountainous region, does not 
appear to have any connection with the hydrographical 
system of the State. Its loss from evaporation is supplied 
by the rains which are abundant in this part of Kansas. 

" The superficial area of Kirdall is estimated at seventy- 
five square miles and its level appears to be somewhat above 
that of the average ground level. Enclosed within its 
mountain frame, it can only be reached with difficulty by 
way of narrow gorges. Nevertheless, a few villages have 
been built upon its shores. It supplies fish in great 
abundance, and fishing boats furrow its surface in every 
direction. 

“ It should be added that the depth of Kirdall varies 
greatly. Near the banks it is not less than fifty feet. The 
rims of this vast basin are formed by almost perpendicular 
rocks. The billows stirred up by the wind sometimes 
break upon its shore with absolute fury, and its lakeside 
habitations are drenched with spray as by a tropical down¬ 
pour. Its waters, which are deep near the shore, are deeper 
still towards the middle, where, in some places, soundings 
have given a depth of as much as three hundred feet. 

“ The water of this lake is clear and fresh. 
Naturally, no kinds of salt water fish are found there, 
but pike, perch, trout, carp, gudgeon, eels, and so 
forth*exist in prodigious quantity and of a most 
uncommon size. 

“It will be readily believed, therefore, that the 
Kirdall fishing is highly profitable and popular. The 
population engaged in the fishing industry cannot be 
worth less than several thousands, and their boats than 
several hundreds. In addition to this fleet there are 
a score or so of little schooners and steam launches 
which supply the lake and form the means of com¬ 
munication between the different villages. On the 
other side of the mountain enclosure the railway system 
is in operation and facilitates the marketing of this 
industry in Kansas and the neighbouring States. 

“This description of Kirdall is necessary to the 
proper comprehension of the facts which we are about 
to report.” 

And this is what The Evening Star had to tell in this 
sensational article : 

“ For some time past the fishermen have noticed a 
disturbance on the surface of the lake which they 
could not explain. Sometimes it surges up as if under 
the influence of a ground swell. Even when there is 
no breeze, in calm weather and under a cloudless skv, 
this upheaval occurs in the midst of a mass of foam. 
Sometimes the little craft are so tossed about, so 
shaken by rolling and pitching, that they are unable 
to keep their course. They are driven against one 
another and threaten to capsize, and serious damage 
is the result. 

“ What is quite certain is that the disturbance of 
the water originates in the low levels of the lake, a 
phenomenon for which a variety of explanations have 
been sought. 

“ First of all it was suggested that this disturbance 
was due to some seismic movement causing modifica¬ 
tions in the bottom of the lake under the influence of 
earthquake forces. But this hypothesis had to be 
rejected when it was recognised that the disturbance 
was not localised but was diffused over the entire area 
of Kirdall, east and west, north and south, in the 
centre and near the shore, successively, almost one 


might say regularly, which excluded all idea of earthquake 
or volcanic action. 

“ A different hypothesis was soon proposed. Was it 
some marine monster which threw the waters of Kirdall 
into such violent commotion ? But unless the monster 
in question was born there, and had grown there to gigantic 
proportions, it must have come from outside and made 
its way into the lake. But Kirdall has no communication 
with outside. As for the existence of subterranean canals, 
fed by the rivers of Kansas, that theory has not borne 
investigation. Again, if this State were situated near 
the seaboard of the Atlantic, the Pacific, or the Gulf of 
Mexico I But, no, it is central and at a great distance from 
the American seas. 

“In short, the question does not seem an easy one to 
solve, and it is easier to dispel ideas which are manifestly 
absurd than to ascertain the exact truth. 

“ Now, if it has been proved that the presence of a 
monster in Kirdall is not possible, might it not rather be 
a question of a submarine manoeuvring in the depths of the 
lake ? Are there not a number of mechanical devices of 
the sort nowadays ? To give an instance, was not an 
invention called the ‘ Protector ’ launched at Bridgeport, in 
Connecticut, a few years ago, which was able to navigate 
on the water and under the water, and also to travel on 
land ? Constructed by an inventor of the name of Lake, 
and furnished with two engines, one electric of seventy-five 
horse power driving twin screws, the other a petrol engine 
of two hundred and fifty horse power, it was provided in 
addition with cast iron wheels measuring a metre in diameter 
by means of which it was enabled to move along the roads 
as at the bottom of the sea. 


“ So far, so good ; but even if we grant that the 



“‘Master, master . . • they are there! . . . The two spies!’ 
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disturbance observed may be caused by the movement of 
a submergible vessel of the Lake type but brought to a 
much higher degree of perfection, the question still 
remains : How was it able to get into Lake Kirdall, and by 
what underground way did it arrive there ? As we have 
said before, this lake is completely surrounded by a ring 
of mountains and is as inaccessible to a vessel as it is 
to any marine monster. 

" There seems to be no answer to such an objection. 
Nevertheless, the only admissible hypothesis is that it is a 
machine of this sort which is moving about beneath the 
waters of Kirdall, and which, further, .has never been 
seen at the surface. 

“ What is more, doubt on the subject is no longer possible 
after what occurred on June 20 last. 

“ On that day, in the afternoon, the schooner ' Markel,’ 
while steering north-west under full sail, came into collision 
with an object which was floating under water. There 
are no reefs at this spot, where the lead gives a depth of 
eighty to ninety feet. 

44 The schooner, which was struck on the port side, 
was in danger of Ailing and foundering in a few minutes. 
The crew, however, succeeded in stopping the leak and 


bringing the ship to the nearest harbour, which was three 
miles away. 

44 When the 4 Markel * had been unloaded and hauled up 
on to the beach, the damage, outside and in, was examined 
and everything went to show that the schooner had been 
regularly rammed in the hull. 

“ Now, in face of this authenticated fact it is impossible 
to deny the presence of a submarine in the waters of Kirdall 
where it moves at an exceedingly high speed. 

“ But then, there is occasion to make this remark: 
granting that a machine of this nature has succeeded in 
gaining entrance to the interior of the lake, what has it 
come there to do ? Is that place particularly favourable 
to such experiments ? And then, why does it never rise 
to the surface, and what is its object in remaining 
unknown ? " 

The Evening Star article ended with this really strange 
summing up : 

44 After the mysterious automobile, the mysterious vessel. 

“ After the mysterious vessel, the mysterious submarine. 

44 Are we to conclude that all three owe their existence 
to the same inventor, and that all three are really only 
one and the same machine ? " 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AT ANY COST. 


T HIS article had all the tremendous effect of a 
revelation, received, one might almost say, by 
universal consent. With the natural propensity 
of the human mind for the extraordinary, often, 
even, for the impossible, no one would hear of any further 
doubt. It was not only the same inventor: it was the 
same invention as well. 

And yet, in actual practice, how could this transforma¬ 
tion possibly be effected, of an automobile into a boat, and 
of the boat into a submarine ? A locomotive machine 
capable of travelling on land, on water, and under water ! 
Well, all it wanted now was to be able to fly through space l 
But in sober truth, without going beyond what was 
known, what was deflnitely established, beyond the facts 
which had been confirmed incontestably by a number of 
witnesses, the matter must be regarded as utterly mar¬ 
vellous. So the public, who had lost all interest already 
in the late events, suddenly had a fresh access of curiosity. 

At the very outset the newspapers made this very just 
remark : even admitting that there were three distinct 
machines, they were all worked by an engine of a power 
greater than that of any engine known. That engine 
had given proof of its quality, and what proof, seeing that 
it gave a speed of a mile and a half a minute I 

Very well then, it was necessary to purchase his system 
from the creator of this machine, at any cost. Whether 
the system were applied to three separate machines, or to 
a single one able to travel in such entirely different 
mediums, was a point of no importance. The matter 
which had to be concluded was the purchase of the engine 
which gave such results, and the acquisition of the entire 
rights of its exploitation. 

Obviously, moreover, the other Powers would leave no 
stone unturned to become the possessors of an engine 
which would be so valuable to army and navy alike. The 
advantages on sea and on land which a nation would 
derive from it were obvious ! How could its destructive 
effect be prevented when it could not be overtaken ? So 
it was necessary to secure the ownership of it, and America 
could not put her millions to a better use than in bidding 
for it. 

Such was the argument of the official world and of the 
populace as well. The public prints exhausted themselves 
in articles about this palpitating subject. And it was a 
matter of certainty that Europe would not lag behind 
the United States in such circumstances. 


But before the invention could be bought it was necessary 
to And the inventor, and there the real difficulty began. 
Lake Kirdall had been ransacked and its waters sounded 
in vain. Did that mean that the submarine was perambu¬ 
lating its deeps no longer ? In that case, how had it gone 
away ? Come to that, how had it got there ? The pipblem 
was insoluble 1 And then it did not show itself anywhere, 
even as the automobile did not show itself on the roads 
of the United States! 

On several occasions, when calling upon Mr. Ward, I 
had had conversations with him about this affair which 
did not fail to absorb his attention. Should the police 
continue inquiries which had been void of result so far, or 
should they not ? 

Well, on the morning of June 27 I was sent for to the 
police station, and directly I entered his room Mr. Ward 
said to me : 

44 Well, Strock, would not this be an excellent opportunity 
for you to have your revenge ? " 

" My revenge for the Great Eyry ? " 

44 Exactly." 

44 What opportunity ? " I inquired, not being quite 
sure if my chief were speaking seriously. 

44 Why," he said, 44 wouldn't you like to discover the 
inventor of this treble-barrelled machine ? " 

44 You may be quite sure of that, sir," I answered. 
44 Just give me the order to set to work, and I will achieve 
the impossible in order to succeed ! It is true, I expect it 
will be difficult." 

44 Very, Strock: more difficult perhaps than getting 
inside the Great Eyry ! " 

It was plain—to use a slang phrase—that Mr. Ward 
enjoyed 44 pulling my leg" about my late commission. 
However, he always did it without malice and rather with 
the intention of spurring me on. Besides, he knew me, 
and knew that I would have given all the world to retrieve 
my failure. I was only awaiting fresh instructions. 

Mr. Ward then said to me in the friendliest way : 

44 I know, Strock, that you did everything in your 
power, and I have no fault to And with you. But it is 
not a question now of the Great Eyry. Whenever the 
Government makes a point of forcing that enclosure it 
will be content to disregard expense, and with a few 
thousand dollars it will get all it wants." 

44 That is my opinion." 

44 However," Mr. Ward went on, 44 I think that it is 
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more expedient to lay hands upon the eccentric gentleman 
who has eluded us so persistently ! That is a job for the 
police, and for good police, too ! " 

“ The reports have made no new mention of him ? " 

" No, and although there is every reason to suppose 
that he was manoeuvring under the waters of Lake Kirdall, 
it has been impossible to pick up his trail. It’s enough 
to make one ask whether this Proteus of machinery has 
not got the power of making himself invisible as well ! " 

" Anyhow, even if he hasn't/' I answered, " it is probable 
that' he only allows himself to be seen when it suits him." 

" Quite so, Strock, and in my opinion there is only one 
way to make an end of this queer fellow : that is, to offer 
him such a price for his machine that he can t refuse to 
sell it I " 

Mr. Ward was right. 

And so it was in this 
direction that the Govern¬ 
ment intended to attempt 
to get into negotiation 
with this " hero of the 
day," — and never did 
mortal man deserve that 
appellation more justly ! 

With the assistance of 
the press the extraordi¬ 
nary 7 individual would not 
fail to learn what was 
wanted of him. He would 
know the exceptional 
terms upon which he 
was asked to part with 
his secret. 

" And in real earnest," 
said Mr. Ward in con¬ 
clusion, " what personal 
use could this invention 
be to him ? Would he 
not have everything to 
gain by making a profit 
by it ? There is no reason 
to suppose that this un¬ 
known person is a crimi¬ 
nal who, thanks to his 
machine, could defy 
pursuit ! " 

However, according to 
what my chief had just 
said to me, it had been 
decided at head-quarters 
to adopt other measures 
to ensure success. The 
watch kept by numerous 
police over the roads, 
rivers, streams, lakes and 
adjacent seas had pro¬ 
duced no result at all. 

And but for the one con¬ 
tingency, which, after all, 
was not impossible, of 
the inventor having perished with his machine in the 
course of some dangerous manoeuvre, the fact of his not 
being seen again meant that he did not intend to let 
himself be seen. Since the mishap to the schooner 
“ Markel" on Lake Kirdall, no news had reached the 
police station, and the matter had not advanced a single 
stage. So Mr. Ward told me again, and he scarcely tried 
to conceal his disappointment. 

Yes ; disappointment, and defeat, and difficulties, daily 
growing greater, in the way of making the public safety 
sure ! Go and chase criminals when they are beyond the 
power of apprehension on land and sea ! Go and chase 
them under water I And when dirigible balloons have 
attained the highest degree of perfection, go and chase 
bandits through space ! And at last I asked myself 
whether a day would not come when I and my colleagues 
would be reduced to impotent inactivity, and when all 


police officers would be finally pensioned off as convicted 
inutilities ! 

Just at this moment I remembered the letter I had 
received ten days or so before—the letter dated from the 
Great Eyry, which threatened my liberty, and even my 
life, if I should make another attempt ! I remembered, 
too, the strange espionage of which I had been the object. 
No other letter of the kind had reached me since. There 
had been no fresh meeting with the two suspicious indi¬ 
viduals. The vigilant Grad, ever on the watch, had not 
seen them again before the house. 

I wondered if it would not be better to take Mr. Ward 
into my confidence. But, on reflection, the Great Eyry 
affair had ceased to interest. Another had almost effaced 

its memory. It was quite 
likely that the country 
folk in the district hardly 
gave it a thought, since 
the phenomena which 
had excited their alarm 
had not been renewed, 
and they were able to 
devote themselves in 
peace to their normal oc¬ 
cupations. 

So I decided only to 
report the letter to my 
chief if circumstances 
required me to do so by- 
a n d - b y e . Besides, he 
would have seen in it 
only the tomfoolery of 
some silly practical joker. 

Resuming the conver¬ 
sation which had been 
interrupted for a few 
minutes, Mr. Ward said 
to me : 

"We mean to try to 
get into communication 
with this inventor, and 
to negotiate with him. 
He has vanished, it is 
true, but there is no 
reason why he should not 
reappear some day, ard 
why his presence sir uld 
not be noticed roma- 
where on American 
territory. You are the 
man, Strock, whom we 
have selected, and you 
are to hold yourself ready 
to start without an hour’s 
delay at the earliest 
notice. Do not go out, 
except to the police 
station, where you will 
receive our final instruc¬ 
tions if occasion arises." 

" I will obey, sir," I replied, " and I shall be ready 
to leave Washington for anywhere at the first signal. 
But there is one question I must ask you: am I to 
act alone, or would it not be better to give me assist¬ 
ance ? " 

" That is what I propose," Mr. Ward broke in. " Choose 
two of the police in whom you have complete confidence." 

" That will be quite easy, sir. And now, if some day 
I find our man before me, what am I to do ? " 

" Keep him in sight, first of all, and if need be secure 
his person, for you will be provided with a warrant for 
arrest." 

" A wise precaution, sir. If he were to jump upon his 
automobile and shoot off at the rate you know of—well, 
try, yourself, to catch a merry man who goes far over a 
hundred miles in the hour ! " 

" Well, he must not be able to go them, Strock, and when 



"The fishermen • . . noticed a disturbance on the surface of the 
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you have made the arrest send a telegram. We will 
attend to the rest." 

You may rely upon me, sir. I will be ready to start 
with my men any hour of the day or night. I am grateful 
to you for having entrusted me with this piece of work, 
which, if successful, will bring me great credit." 

“ And great profit," added my chief as he took leave 
of me. 

When I got home I busied myself with preparations for 
a journey which might last for some time. Grad may 
have imagined that there was some idea of my going back 
to the Great Eyry, and everybody knows what she thought 
of that antechamber to the infernal regions. However, 
she made no remark to me, and I preferred not to take 
her into my confidence, although I had every faith in her 
discretion. 

With regard to the two police officers who were 
to accompany me, my choice was made in advance. Both 
belonged to the investigation department, were aged 
thirty and thirty-two respectively, and both had given 
proof of their energy, their intelligence, and their courage 
on many occasions when acting under me. One, John 
Hart, hailed from Illinois ; the other, Nat Walker, from 
Massachusetts. I could not have had better hands. 

Several days passed. There was no news of the auto¬ 
mobile, the boat, or the submergible. What little 
information reached the police was discovered to be false 
and was not worth following up. As for the newspaper 
gossip, that was utterly worthless, and everybody knows 
that even the best-informed papers must always be taken 
with caution. 

On two occasions, however, it was beyond doubt that 
the " man of the moment " had shown himself again, 
the first time on one of the Arkansas roads, near Little Rock, 
the second time in the southern waters of Lake Superior. 

But the absolutely inexplicable part of the matter was 
that the first appearance took place in the afternoon of 
June 26, and the second in the evening of the same day. 
The distance between these two points is not less than 
eight hundred miles, and if with its incredible speed the 
automobile could cover this journey in practically no 
time, still something ought to have been seen of it as it 
went through Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

In point of fact it was only by land, and by no other wav, 
that the chauffeur could have made the journey, and yet 
he was not observed anywhere on the road. 

The thing was unintelligible, as everyone will admit, 
and the plain truth is that nobody could make anything 
of it. For the rest, after its twofold reappearance, on the 
Little Rock road and near the shore of Lake Superior, 
nothing more had been seen of it. So there was no occasion 
for me and my men to make a move. 

As I have said, the Government would have liked to 
get into communication with the mysterious individual. 
But they had to give up all idea of seizing his person and 
achieve their object by other means. What mattered 
most, and what the public were more particularly anxious 
about, was that the United States should become the sole 
owner of a machine which would secure to the republic 
an indisputable supremacy over other countries, cspeciallv 
in case of war. It was a legitimate assumption, moreover, 
that the inventor must be of American origin, since he 
only showed himself upon American territory, and that 
he would doubtless prefer to negotiate with America. 

The following advertisement appeared in all the news¬ 
papers of the United States on July 3. It was worded in 
the most formal terms, as will be seen : 

" In the course of April, of the present vear, an auto¬ 
mobile travelled over the roads of Pennsylvania. Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Missouri, and Illinois, and on Mav 27, 
during the American Club competition, over the roads of 
Wisconsin ; then it disappeared. 

In the course of the first week of June, a boat, making 
a high rate of speed, scoured the sea of New England, 
between Cape North and Cape Sable, and more particularly 
within sight of Boston ; then it disappeared. 


“ In the second fortnight of the same month, a sub¬ 
mergible vessel manoeuvred beneath the waters of Lake 
Kirdall, in Kansas ; then it disappeared. 

" Everything points to the belief that it is the same 
inventor who designed and created these machines, which 
may perhaps be but one single machine adapted to travel 
on land and also to sail both on and beneath water. 

" A proposal is therefore made to the aforesaid inventor, 
whoever he may be, to purchase the aforesaid machine. 

" At the same time that he is invited to disclose his 
identity, he is requested to indicate the terms upon which 
he would be willing to negotiate with the American Govern¬ 
ment, and to forward his reply as soon as possible to the 
Police Station, Washington, District of Columbia, United 
States of America/’ 

Such was the advertisement printed in large letters in 
the papers. It could not fail to catch the eye of the inter¬ 
ested party, wherever he might be, before very long. He 
would read it, and could not fail to reply to it one way or 
the other, and why should he refuse such an offer ? 

There was nothing to do but wait for the answer. 

The fever of curiosity which seized the general public 
may be imagined. From morn till eve an eager, noisy 
crowd surged around the police station, awaiting the 
arrival of a letter or telegram. The reporters never left 
their post. What kudos, what a scoop, for the paper which 
should be the first to publish the famous news ! At last 
to know the style and title of the indiscoverable unknown, 
and if he were willing to enter into communication with 
the Federal Government! Needless to say, America would 
do things handsomely. She has no lack of millions, and, 
if need be, her millionaires would open their inexhaustible 
coffers wide. 

A day went by. To how many nervous and impatient 
people did it seem to contain far more than four-and- 
twenty hours, each hour made up of far more than sixty 
minutes ! No reply, no letter, no telegram. The next night, 
still nothing new. And so it went on for three whole 
days more ! 

'then what had been anticipated occurred. The cables 
had told Europe what America proposed to do. The 
various Powers of the Old World would benefit as greatly 
as she would from this invention. Why not dispute with 
her for the possession of a machine from which such great 
advantages were to be derived ? Why not take a hand 
in this war of millions ? 

And, indeed, the Great Powers intended to take a hand 
in it: France, England, Russia, Italy, Austria, Germany. 
It was only the second-rate Powers which made no attempt 
to join the battle to the detriment of their budgets. The 
European newspapers published advertisements identical 
with that of the United States. And it actually rested 
only with the extraordinary " chauffeur ” whether he should 
become a rival of the Goulds, the Morgans, the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts, and the Rothschilds of France, England, and 
Austria ! 

And since the gentleman in question made no sign, 
firm offers were made to him to dissipate the mystery 
which surrounded him. The entire world became a public 
market, a universal exchange where absolutely incredible 
bids were made. Twice a day the papers gave the latest 
quotation, which went on rising steadily by millions ! 

Finally it was the United States which, after a memorable 
session of Congress, carried a vote of twenty million dollars 
—that is, four millions sterling. 

Well, there was not a single citizen of the United States 
to be found, no matter in what class of society, who con¬ 
sidered that figure too high, so enormous was the importance 
attached to the possession of this marvellous locomotive 
machine. I myself was the very first to say, and to say 
over and over again, to my excellent Grad that " it was 
worth more than that ! " 

No doubt the other nations were not of the same opinion, 
for their bids stopped below this figure. And then there 
broke out all the gibes of defeated rivalry. The inventor 
would not make himself known . . . He does not exist 
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. . . He never has existed . . . He is a hoaxer in the 
grand manner . . . Besides, who knows if he has not 
perished with his machine, at the foot of some precipice, or 
been swallowed in the depths of the sea ? The press of the 
Old World got its own back handsomely. 

Unluckily, time was going on. There was no news of 
our man, no reply from him. He had not been reported 
again anywhere. He had not been seen since his 
manoeuvres on the waters of Lake Superior. 

For my own part, not knowing what to think, I began 
to lose all hope of a solution of this strange affair. 

But on the morning of July 15 an unstamped letter was 
found in the letter-box at the police station. 

After the authorities had taken note of it, it was com¬ 
municated to the Washington newspapers, which published 
it in a special edition, reproduced in facsimile. 

It was in the following terms : 

“ On board the Terrible, July 15. 

” To the Old and the New Worlds. 

“ The proposals which have emanated from the various 
Powers of Europe, like those which have been made in 


the last place by the United States of America, may look 
for no other reply than this present one : 

“It is an absolute and definite refusal of the terms 
offered for the purchase of my machine. 

“ This invention shall be neither French, nor German, nor 
Austrian, nor Russian, nor English, nor American. 

“ The machine will remain my property, and I shall 
make use of it in the way I think fit. 

“ With it I have complete power over the whole world, 
and there is no human power capable of withstanding it 
in any circumstances whatsoever. 

“ Let no attempt be made to take possession of it. It is 
and will remain beyond all reach. The injury that may be 
attempted to be done to me I will repay a hundredfold. 

" As for the price that is offered to me, I treat it with 
contempt; I have no need of it. Besides, any day that it 
might please me to have millions, or billions, I should 
only have to reach out my hand to take them. 

“ Let the Old World and the New World know they are 
powerless against me, and I am all-powerful against them. 

“ And this letter I sign : 

“Master of the World.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

OUTLAWED. 



S UCH were the terms of the letter addressed to the 
Government of the United States, and delivered 
at the police station without the assistance of 
the post office. As for the individual who 
brought it during the night of July 14-15, no one had 
caught a glimpse of him. 

And yet a considerable 
number of restless people 
thronged the approaches 
to the police station be¬ 
tween sunset and sunrise. 

It is true they would have 
had some difficulty in 
seeing the bearer of the 
letter—perhaps it was the 
writer of it — slinking 
along the pavement and 
dropping it into the letter¬ 
box ; for it was night and 
the moon was new. One 
could hardly see across the 
street. 

As I have said, the 
letter was reproduced in 
facsimile in the news¬ 
papers, to which the 
authorities communicated 
it at the first possible 
moment. But it must not 
be supposed that the first 
impression it conveyed 
was, “ That is the work 
of some poor kind of 
jester ! ” 

No ; it is true that was 
the impression I formed 
when I received the Great 
Eyry letter five weeks be¬ 
fore. But, to be honest, 
did it still hold good in 
my own mind ? Had it 
not been modified some¬ 
what by reflection ? How¬ 
ever this may be, I felt it 
with less confidence now, 
and I really was at a loss 
what to think. 

And besides, this was 
not the idea which pre¬ 
vailed at Washington or 


anywhere else in the United States: as was only 
natural, after all. So when anyone contended that the 
letter ought not to be taken seriously, the general inclina¬ 
tion was for the large majority to reply immediately : 

“ That isn't the work of any hoaxer ! The man who 

wrote it is certainly the 
man who invented the 
machine ! ” 

So, thanks to a psycho¬ 
logical condition which if 
curious is quite intelli¬ 
gible, no one seemed to 
entertain any doubt on 
the question. A formal 
explanation was given 
now of all these strange 
events, the key to which 
was lacking. 

And this was the ex¬ 
planation : 

Even if the inventor 
has disappeared for some 
time lately, he has just 
declared himself again by 
a new performance. Far 
from having perished as a 
result of an accident, he 
has only retired to some 
spot where the police 
could not find him. Then 
he has written this letter 
in reply to the proposals 
of the Government. But 
instead of posting it 
somewhere, anywhere, 
whence it might have 
been delivered at its des¬ 
tination, he has come to 
the capital of the United 
States to deliver it himself 
at the police station, as 
the official news declares. 

Well, if the gentleman 
desired and expected this 
fresh proof of his exist¬ 
ence to create some stir 
in the two worlds, his 
wish was to be abundantly 
gratified. That same day 
millions of readers read 


“Slinking along the pavement and dropping it into the letter-box.” 
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their papers over and over again, and, to use a well- 
known phrase, would not believe their own eyes while 
they read. 

The writing of the letter, which I examined minutely 
and constantly, was made up of words inscribed with a 
thick pen. A graphologist would certainly have found in 
these few lines proofs of a violent temper and a character 
far from agreeable. 

Then a cry escaped my lips, a cry which Grad fortunately 
did not hear. How had I failed to see before the resem¬ 
blance between the handwriting of this letter and of the 
one which I had received from Morganton ? 

And then—a still more significant coincidence—the 
initials with which the latter was signed, were they not 
the initials of the four words “ Master of the World " ? 
And where was this new 
letter written ? On board 
the “Terrible." That 
name, of course, was the 
name of the triple machine 
commanded by this most 
enigmatic captain ! 

So they were from his 
hand, these words, as were 
the words of that first 
letter which threatened 
me if I dared renew my 
attempt upon the Great 
Eyry ! 

I got up, took the letter 
of June 13 from my desk, 
and compared it with the 
facsimile in the news¬ 
paper. No further doubt 
was possible ! It was the 
same remarkable writing, 
and came from the same 
hand 1 

And then, with my 
brain working rapidly, I 
tried to realise the con¬ 
sequences of this coinci¬ 
dence which was known to 
myself alone, of this 
identity of the handwriting 
of the two letters, the 
author of which could be 
no other than the com¬ 
mander of this “Terrible " 

—a terrible name w^hich 
was only too well justified ! 

And then I asked myself 
if this coincidence would 
allow us to resume our 
inquiries under conditions 
of less uncertainty. 

Should we be able to set 
our men loose upon a 
stronger scent which would 
bring them up with the 
quarry ? What, in short, 
was the relation between the “Terrible" and the Great 
Eyry, what was the connection between the phenomena of 
the Blue Ridge and the no less phenomenal appearances 
of this grotesque machine ? 

I did all that I had to do, and then, putting the letter in 
my pocket, I went to the police station. 

I inquired if Mr. Ward was in his room. Receiving a 
reply in the affirmative I hurried to his door, knocked a 
little more peremptorily perhaps than convention warranted, 
and on the words " Come in," sprang breathless to his 
desk. 

Mr. Ward had the letter published by the newspapers 
before him at the moment—not the facsimile, but the 
actual original which had been dropped into the letter-box 
at the station. 

" You have some fresh information, Strock ? " 


" Judge for yourself, sir 1 " 

I had taken the letter with the initials from my pocket. 
Mr. Ward took it, looked at the first page, and before 
reading it said : 

“ What is this ? " 

" A letter, signed with initials, as you can see." 

" Where was it posted ? " 

" At the Morganton office, in North Carolina." 

" When did you receive it ? " 

" On June 13 last—about a month ago." 

" What was your first opinion of it ? " 

" That it was written by a practical joker." 

" And now, Strock-? " 

" Now, I think what you wall doubtless think, sir, when 
you have taken cognizance of it." 

My chief picked up the 
letter again, and read it to 
the end. 

" It has four initials as 
signature," he remarked. 

" Yes, sir, and those 
initials are the initials of 
the words ‘ Master of the 
World ' in the facsimile." 

" Of which this is the 
original," Mr. Ward re¬ 
plied as he rose. 

"It is obvious," I 
added, " that the two 
letters are in the same 
hand." 

"The same hand, 
Strock." • 

"You see, sir, the 
threats made to me if I 
make a second attempt to 
get inside the Great Eyry." 

" Yes, threats of death ! 
But, Strock, it’s a month 
since you received that 
letter. Why did you not 
show it to me before ? " 

" Because I did not 
attach any importance to 
it. To-day, after the one 
that has come from the 
‘Terrible,’ I am obliged 
to take it seriously." 

" I quite agree, Strock. 
I think the matter is 
serious, and I am asking 
myself whether we ought 
not to put ourselves on 
the tracks of this strange 
individual." 

" I have asked myself 
that, too, sir." 

" But—what connection 
can there be between the 
‘ Terrible ’ and the Great 
Eyry ? " 

" I don’t know, and I can't guess the answer to that." 
" There could only be one explanation," Mr. Ward 
went on, " a far-fetched one, indeed, perhaps impossible." 
" And that is-? " 

" That the Great Eyry actually was the place chosen 
by the inventor for the storage of his material ! " 

" Bless my soul ! " I exclaimed. " And how would he 
get in ? And get out ? From what I have seen, sir, your 
explanation is not admissible." 

" Unless, Strock-" 

" Unless what ? " I echoed. 

" Unless the Master of the World’s machine has got 
wings as well which would enable it to go and roost in 
the Great Eyry ! " 

I could not restrain a sharp movement of incredulity 
at the idea of the “Terrible’’ beine able to compete with 


Wings which would enable it to go and rooet in the 
Grt at Eyry ! " 
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the vultures and the eagles, and surely Mr. Ward was in making its escape, thanks to its speed, which no 
not serious in this hypothesis. locomotive engine could equal. 

He had picked up the tw r o letters and was comparing So I was on the alert, waiting an order from Mr. Ward 
them again ; he was examining the handwriting through a to start with my men. And the order did not come, for 
small magnifying glass and noting their exact resemblance. the excellent reason that the person whom it concerned 
Not only the same hand, but the same pen had written remained invisible. 

them. And then, the coincidence between the initials The end of the month of July was drawing near. The 
of the one and the 44 Master of the World " of the other ! newspapers continued to entertain their readers with the 

After a few moments* reflection Mr. Ward said to me : affair. Sometimes fresh information was forthcoming 

44 I will keep your letter, Strock, and I certainly think which raised public excitement to fever point. New clues 
you are destined to play an important part in this quaint were pointed out. But, in all, there was nothing of 
affair ! What the link is between them I cannot guess, importance. 

but it is my opinion that a link exists. You were mixed It is well known that the offer of enormous rewards 
up in the first affair, and it won’t be surprising if you are cannot fail to lead to mistakes, even made in good faith, 
mixed up in the second. Hold yourself ready to start at One day it was the car which was reported going by like a 
the first signal.’* whirlwind. Another, it was the boat which had just 

I left the police station under the impression that it appeared on one of the lakes which are so numerous in 
would be only a very short time before I was appealed to America. Then it was the submergible manoeuvring 
for my assistance. My two men and I would be off in less near the shore. Actually, it was nothing but the active 
than an hour ; Mr. Ward might be quite sure of that. imagination of minds, over-excited and nervous, which 

Public excitement had risen steadily higher since the saw all these apparitions through the magnifying glasses 
refusal of the captain of the “Terrible" to accept the offers of the rewards ! 

of the American Government. Both at White House and at At last, on July 29, I received a summons from my 
the Ministry it was felt that public opinion demanded action, chief to go to his room without a moment’s delay, 

but what sort of action ? Where was the Master of the Twenty minutes later I was in his presence. 

World to be iound, and, if he reappeared anywhere, how " You must be off in an hour, Strock," he said. 

was his person to be secured ? There was always some- 44 For-? " 

thing inexplicable in his case. That his machine was " For Toledo." 
possessed of prodigious speed was beyond all question. " He has been seen ? " 

But how had it been able to effect an entrance into Lake 41 Yes ; you will get particulars there." 

Kirdall, which had no communication with the outside, " We shall be on our way in an hour, my men and I." 

and how had it got out ? Then, to wind up, it had just 44 Good, Strock, and I order you officially-" 

been reported on the surface of Lake Superior, and, as I 44 To do what, sir ? " 

said before, without having been seen anywhere along the 44 To succeed—this time—to succeed ! " 

eight-hundred-mile length of road which separates the _ 

two lakes! ' (To le continued.) 

What a business ! and what a number of wholly 
inexplicable things 1 All the more reason to probe 
it to the bottom. Since the millions of dollars had 
failed, recourse must be had to force. The inventor 
and his invention were not for sale, and it has been 
shown in what haughty and menacing terms he 
worded his refusal. All right ! He should be con¬ 
sidered a criminal against whom all measures were 
legitimate which should put it out of his power to do 
injury I Public safety, not only in America but in 
the entire world, required it. 

Influenced by these thoughts, the Government 
issued the following official advertisement : 

44 Since the commander of the * Terrible ’ refuses 
to negotiate for the surrender of his secret, even on 
the ’ basis of the millions which were offered, and 
since the use to which he puts his machine constitutes 
a peril against which it is impossible to make pro¬ 
vision, the said commander is outlawed. All 
measures which may eventuate in the destruction of 
his machine and of himself are sanctioned in 
advance." 

It was declaration of war, of war to the death 
against this Master of the World, who thought him¬ 
self strong enough to brave an entire nation ! 

After this date rewards of considerable amount 
were promised to the person who should discover the 
retreat of this dangerous individual, who should 
succeed in securing him and so rid the country of 
him. 

Such was the situation during the last fortnight 
of July. Did it not seem to calm reflection that 
only chance could unravel it ? Was it not necessary, 
to begin with, that this outlaw should reappear 
somewhere, should be seen and reported, and that 
circumstances should connive at his arrest ? It was 
not when it was an automobile on land, or a boat 

on water, or a submarine under water, that the TOO BAD! 



machine could be seized. No; it was indispensable 
that it should be taken unawares before it succeeded 


Brown : " Hullo. Bickerstaff ! why aren't you skating ? " 
Bickfrstaff (bitterly) : " Why ! It's that cad. Hudson ! I lent him 
my skates to go round once —and—and—now I can't catch him! " 
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u z z 1 e s 
and 
r oblems 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

A FOOTBALL “ SCORE.** 

Give the abbreviations in common use for the following terms 
and names, and state of what well-known football clubs they 
form the initials. 

Association • 


8. South Carolina. 

9. House of Commons. 

10. Western Australia. 

11. Clerk of the Peace. 

12. East Central. 

13. 'Writer to the Signet. 


1. South West. 

2. Master of the Ceremonies. 

3. Double Crown. 

4. Newfoundland. 

5. Care of. 

(>. North Carolina. 

7. Ixmdon County. 

Rugby, 

14. United States. 

15. Companion of the Bath. 

16. County Councillor. 

17. Steamship. 

iS. Baden - Powell (I.ieut.-Gen. 

Sir Robert). 

19. Bachelor of Arts. 

20. On a Board. 

MISSING WORDS. 

Are you able to find them ? 

On winter’s —, quite — indoors 
'Tis — for you and me, 

The — on this page to solve, 

Of the good old-. 

CYCLING REBUSSES. 

Are you able to identify the 
sixteen different'parts of a bicycle 
that are here indicated ? 

1. An appliance to check 
motion, support for a 
horseman’s foot. 

2. Anything round, a contest 
of speed. 

3. A ship trading in home 
ports, the spoke centre of a wheel. 

4. A series of connected links, to turn round 

5. Soft wet earth, to defend. 

6. Helm guiding a ship, to fasten doors. 

7. The top of a walking stick, and to hold it firmly. 

S. Something to sit upon, an upright post. 

9. A pronged instrument, on a King’s head. 

10. A cottager, a small pointed instrument for fastening. 

11. To lubricate, a cavity. 

12. A seat for horse riders, the first quarter of the year. 

13. Fast pace, the blocks and ropes of a sail. 

14. The highest part, a hollow cylinder. 

15. Many trees together, the edge of a drinking glass. 

16. Where your hat fits, to depart hurriedly. 



WITH LIKE RESULT. 

Divide the number 45 into four such parts, that if to the first 
part you add 2, from second part subtract 2, third part multiply 
by 2, and the fourth part divide by 2, the sum of the addition, 
the remainder of the subtraction, the product of the multipli¬ 
cation, and the quotient of the division, shall be all the same 
number. 

HIDDEN FAMOUS FLYING MEN. 

1. Of many marksmen, few hit every time. 

2. Choose quickly, and pick less costly specimens. 

3. In relief against the dull, drab rock. 

4. It takes a rare man to never know fear. 

5. jEsop, with all his simplicity, is eternal. 

6. Teeming West Ham elbows districts more densely peopled. 

7. Beyond the moor, houses arc 

met with. 

8. No elegant attire it is that 
prompts the ploughboy to 
sing. 

9. The airman, sighting from 
afar, manages to land safely. 

10. And, like a hawk, errant from 
the sky. 

11. Viva! lent in excellent 
courtesy, without doubt ! 

12. The orchard, hives, barn, well 
and all, make a delightful 
picture. 

13. Some who have brains lack 
health, and vice versa. 

14. Green starboard, red port, 
expresses the rule of the 
road at sea 


WHAT ANIMAL 
IS THIS? 

CAN YOU NAME ITT 


A HANDSOME VOLUME 
will be awarded to the 
reader who sends the 
best, accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the animal here 
depicted. Competitors 
are limited to300 words, 
and all entries must be 
received on or before 
January 31, 1914. The 
name, age and address 
of the competitor must 
be stated in each essay, 
which must be certified 
as the original work of 
the sender. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 


Doubly behead the following 
words, and the initials of the 
resulting words will spell the 
name of an appliance for riding 
swiftly over frozen snow. 

1. Of no avail, and leave a 
formed piece of baked clay. 

2. A loud vocal outburst, and 

leave when you are bowled 
at cricket. 

3. An Indian ruler, and leave to 

duck down sharply. 

4. A wading bird, and leave six balls at cricket. 

5. A herbivorous, cetaceous animal, and leave an instrument 

struck to give warning. 

6. To commence, and leave a trap, or snare. 

7. To lay hold of, and leave the most popular fruit. 

8. An animal like the civet, and leave an appliance for catching 

fish. 

“PUZZLE** PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS in cash will be awarded each month 
for the best original suggestion for a PICTORIAL PUZZLE (accom¬ 
panied by a sketch) sent in by a reader. 

The answers to each month’s “ Puzzles and Problems ” will appear 
in the following Part. 


SOLUTIONS. 

(See December Part , page 126.) 


Double Acrostic. 

1. G ALLO P 

T 

S 

M 

Beheadings. 

FVV. 2. 

L O RE. 

1. Saw. 

<*. 

Reversings. 

Room. 11. Tub. 

16. 

Nole. 

2. O R1NOC O 

3 

S 

N 

OW. 

4- 

B O AR 

2. Part. 

7 - 

Golf. 

12. Revel. 

17- 

Top. 

5- 

s 

P 

AR. 

6. 

S L OG. 

3. Eel. 

8. 

Ward. 

13. Tram. 

18. 

Door. 

3. A MANUENSI S 

7 - 

c 

A 

GE. 

8 . 

K N OT. 

4. Won. 

9- 

Deer. 

14. Rat. 

19. 

Gnat. 

4. L ARIA T 




9. P E EL. 


5. Ten. 

10. 

Era. 

21. 

15. No. 

Nip. 

20. 

Live. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Gardener. 


JANUARY. 


By W. H. LOHRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 


KNOW my young readers will agree 
Hi with me that this month is a glorious 
month, a month given over to 
snowballing, skating, sliding, and 
„ I ■ —lessons. If only we could shut 

^ I ou ^ t ^ ie ^ as ^» h°w happy w © should 

be, shouldn’t we ? Never mind, 
jSSOiSL fl 1} ,'jjU i ; [M they will come in useful in after life, 
\J L | but, in the meantime, there is no 

kS reason why you should not enjoy 

H klWW T" \) I your holidays in revelling amongst 

y HI the work of King Frost. 

■Mb stThe garden * s practically locked 

Bw * * > t'^ 5 U P» an( l * ara not to tease you 

■B; 1 about this thing and that which 

v you ought to do, although, of 
course, I must remind you of one or two things which ought 
to be done, when you can spare the time. If you got on well 
with the work o£ digging, and the other tasks which I 
mentioned last month, the hard frosts will be doing the soil 
good, and when it leaves, the particles » f soil will fall lightly 
from the fork, and you will have a fine seed-bed when the seed¬ 
sowing time comes along. 

There will very likely come a half-day holiday when the 
snow is falling too thickly to go out, or the rain is pelting down 
" cats and dogs,” and I want to warn you not to 
SEEDS FOR get “ mopy.” If you cannot be doing much in the 
™ garden, you can be thinking about it and forming 
SUMMER. plans of your own for the coming weeks. 

A delightful occupation for a holiday is that of 
selecting the kinds of seed for the coming spring and summer. 
You will make a great mistake if you put off getting these seeds 
until the day you require them. Some you will need next 
month, whilst others you will have to keep by you, in your 
seed drawer, until next August. Never mind, get them all this 
month, and they will be ready. You can get a catalogue of 
seeds for nothing, from any nurseryman or seedsman, and 
this will guide you in your selection. 

If 1 were you I would grow a little of almost everything, both 
in the flower garden and vegetable garden, and you will find 
this far more interesting than growing just a few of the commoner 
tilings. You will not need much seed—a penny packet will be 
quite plenty of each kind, and when you have got it, keep it in 
a dry place until it is required for sowing. 

You can make a selection from the following, or you can 
make your choice from a catalogue, whichever you like, but in 
either case write down the names plainly, and 

WRITING send the list off to your favourite seedsman as 
OUT THE 

SEED soon as you can * With re gard to vegetables, 

ORDER. you will need a packet of beetroot, a few' broad 

beans, dw r arf French beans, runner beans, a 
pinch of borecole, broccoli (early and late), brussels sprouts, 
cabbage (both for spring and autumn sowing), savoy, cauli¬ 
flower, carrots, mustard, cress, as many" of the herbs as you 
have room for, such as thyme, sage, marjoram, and horehound. 
Then there are the leeks, lettuce, onions, parsley, parsnips, 
poas (both early and late), radishes, spinach, turnips, vegetable 
marrows, and potatoes. 

Amongst the flowers I would have some white alyssum, 
antirrhinums (snapdragons), arabis, aubretias, canary creeper, 
Canterbury bells, centaureas, cornflowers, eschscholtzias, forget- 
me-nots, godetias, hollyhocks, lupines, night-scented stock, mig¬ 
nonette, nasturtiums, polyanthuses, Shirley poppies, sweet peas, 
sweet-williams, and wallflowers, which are all hardy subjects. 


WRITING 
OUT THE 
SEED 
ORDER. 


Midst all vour work and play keep a watchful eye on any 
plants which you may have in your room window, in the cold 
frame in your garden, or even in the window of 
PLANTS >’ our schoolroom. Some of these get nipped with 
GE j frost sometimes, when there is an extra cold night, 

FROZEN. and you must then know just how to treat them in 
the early morning, or they will assuredly die, if 
they are anything but really hardy plants. 

If you find your geranium, or other such plant, drooping its 
leaves, and quite stiff with frost some morning, your first thought 
will be to bring it nearer the fire, or anywhere into the warmth. 
You may think this is kind, and you will perhaps be surprised 
when I tell you that you will be doing the very thing to kill 
the plant outright. 

To save the life of the plant, you must thaw the plant as 
steadily as possible. If the frost leaves the plant rapidly, 
the cells are ruptured, and the plant literally “ bleeds ” to death. 
The great thing is to get the plant into a room cr dark shed 
in wdiich the temperature is only a little above freezing, say 
about 34 degrees Fahrenheit. There syringe the plant with ice 
cold water, and leave it until the frost comes gradually out of 
it, when it will be found little the worse for its adventure. If 
the plant is in a cold frame, syringe with the cold water, and 
shade the glass with a mat, so as to keep the plant in the dark. 

Try and find time to put up a rose arch at a suitable part of 
the garden. You might have a row of posts dividing the vegetable 
BUILD- section from the flower garden, each of these 
ING A posts being connected with a chain, wire rope, 

ROSE or laths. Against the posts climbing roses could 

ARCH. be pi an ted in March, and in a couple of seasons 

the roses should meet each other. 

In the centre of the line would be a suitable place to have 
the arch, and this need not be an elaborate affair, for it will 
soon be covered with roses, and therefore not seen. Young 
larch trees make the best posts, and the four corner posts 
should be fairly strong, say five or six inches through. From 
post to post lighter pieces of timber can be laid, or you might 
take one piece from each post, and make all four to meet in 
the centre, forming a kind of roof. Still, it is necessary to 
have a piece from post to post, so as to make the whole rigid. 
Nail them together with five-inch nails, and add any further 
decoration, with light pieces of timber, as you may feel inclined. 

We generally get the best flowers on these plants after 
Christmas, and if you have a plant in your garden, you will find 
PRESFRV- that there are some flower buds pushing their 
ING THE way up at this time. If you leave them alone, 
CHRISTMAS the flowers will open on some sunny day, on stems 
ROSES. which are not more than an inch or two in length, 
and the flowers will soon be dirty and unfit for use. 

To get the best from them, place a bell-glass over them, or, 
if you have not one of these, knock the bottom out of a box, and 
place the frame round the plant. On the top you can place a 
pane of glass, and the flower stems will be drawn up five or 
six inches, and the flowers will be clean and pure in colour. 
If you have not one of these plants, remember them in March, 
for that is the best month for planting. 

Another delightful task on a cold fine day is the making ol 
a new' flower bed. First of all, mark out the shape of the bed, 
MAKING * n whatever design you fancy, round, oblong, S 

A NEW shape, or any you like, only not square. After 

FLOWER this comes the task of throwing out the soil, 

BED. to t j ie d e pth of three feet (36 inches). If you find 

clay underneath the surface soil, this must all be wheeled away, 
and replaced with good soil. 
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Bookworm. —i. If you were to dust in fuller’s earth between 
the pages of the book it would in time remove the grease. 
The process is slow but sure. The fuller’s earth should be 
renewed about once a week. 2. If after trying the hot 
iron and blotting-paper method you had, while the page 
was still warm, brushed over both sides with very hot 
essential oil of turpentine the grease would have been 
taken up, and you could have cleaned the paper with 
benzine; but warming up oil of turpentine to nearly 
boiling point requires care as it may catch fire. Another 
way is to give the grease a coat of india-rubber solution, 
and clean this off, after a week, with ordinary india-rubber 
as if you were dealing with pencil-marks. 

W. C. Layton .—The sixpence of the reign of William and Mary 
is worth half-a-crown. There were no groats of James II. 
except Maundy, which is sold in sets at four shillings the 
set. The small copper coins are worth sixpence apiece, 
and the large one, of 1797, if it weighs an ounce, is a penny 
and worth a shilling. 

A. Fitz-James. —1. Cretan stamps, whether overprinted or not, 
should be placed under Crete. 2. They are emergency 
stamps, and a specimen of each variety should be kept. 
3. Cannot say without a drawing. Do you mean a map 
of the world ? In no circumstances forward us the stamp, 
but give a fuller description. 4. Documentary stamps 
are not postage stamps and should not appear in a 
postage-stamp album. 5. A safe prediction. New stamps 
are sure to be issued. 

L. G. C. —It is a good specimen of a George I. Irish halfpenny 
of 1723 and is worth a shilling. The best specimens of these 
halfpennies, 1722,1723 and 1724, can be bought for eighteen- 
pence. The seated figure is Hibernia, not Britannia. 

A. Massey. —Trinacria is the Isle of Man, and the coin is a penny 
of that island issued under the rule of the Earl of Derby. 
It is worth quite half-a-crown. It bears the Stanley crest 
and motto, the date, 1733, being below the cap of 
maintenance. The Triune, that is the three legs, has 
the feet pointing to the right; the motto is “Quocunque 
ieceris stabit,” and the 1 stands for a penny, the halfpennies 
being marked with £. The ID stand for Jacobus Darbiensis 
(James, Earl of Derby). The penny is the size of ahalfpenny, 
and the halfpenny that of a farthing. The oldest half¬ 
penny issued on the island, also under the Earl of Derby, 
is of 1709, and there is a penny of the same date, th* 4 oldest 
penny being that issued under John Murrey, that is Murray, 
in 1668, which has “gesseres" instead of “ieceris” in the 
motto. This penny is of the size of a farthing. The 
value of a silver groat depends on the date and state of 
preservation. 

J. R. F. —The Queen Anne crown of 1708, of which you send a 
rubbing, is worth eight or ten shillings. 

H. Gibbs. —We know nothing about the letters AP and MP 
on the Charles the Second crown. Are they incised upon 


it ? Without them the coin is worth eight shillings, perhaps 
more if in a very good state. 

H. G. Richards. —Two funnels, one higher than the other, 
were adopted in a few ships, the idea being to get a better 
draught in the after funnel by its smoke rising clear of that 
from the other. 

W. A. Selby.— There is an art directory, giving a list of all 
the government art schools, on sale at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum bookstall at South Kensington. It is 
also obtainable at Eyre & Spottiswoode's in Printer 
Street, New Street Square, and at Wyman’s in Fetter 
Lane. 

C. Williams. —Yes, all soldiers with a T on their shoulder-straps 
are territorials. 

Wyggestonian. —In drying seaweeds the plant should be 
floated out, and a mount-paper of suitable size placed 
under it and slowly lifted out by one corner. By means 
of a camel-hair brush the branches may be kept apart, 
since they are apt to become entangled at the critical 
moment of leaving the water. When this happens at 
one or two spots merely, a drop of water placed on the 
part will permit of re-arrangement without plunging 
the whole in again. The wet specimens on their mounts 
should be placed at once between sheets of drying-paper 
(blotting-paper is too absorbent) with a layer of muslin 
over each sheet of specimens to prevent their adhering 
to the upper sheet of drying-paper. As a rule seaweeds 
require less pressure than flowering plants, and the collector 
will soon learn to adjust it. Plenty of drying-paper should 
be used; it should be changed twice during the first twenty- 
four hours and once afterwards until the specimens are 
quite dry. 

J. M. F. —Probably a sixpence of Queen Elizabeth and worth 
a shilling. 

A. Clarke. —The best known book on etiquette is “ The Manners 
and Rules of Good Society,” published by Frederick Warne 
& Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, at half-a-crown net. 

F. J. S. —For Hebrew history in the last four centuries before 
Christ try Milman’s ” History of the Jews,” in two volumes 
in the Everyman Series, published by J. M. Dent & Co., 
or any of the editions of Josephus kept in stock by the 
booksellers, that in Bohn’s libraries being the best. 

J. V. H. —Books on agriculture and fruit-farming are issued 
by John Murray, A. & C. Black, Upcott Gill, Longmans. 
Macmillan and many other publishers. The subject is an 
extensive one and more definite information is necessary. 
There is a large selection of such books at the Patent Library 
in Southampton Buildings, Holborn, which is a free library. 

Missionary. —Before taking any steps in the matter you should 
consult your local minister, who would have to certify 
to your fitness as a candidate from personal knowledge. 
It would seem as though a great deal of study would in 
your case be necessary. 
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" Yes, sir/' was the answer, “ but I 
don’t think Mr. Smith can read, sir." 

" Why do you think that, Jimmy ? ** 

" Because he's blind, sir." 

" I didn’t know that, Jimmy. What 
makes you think that he's blind ? " 

" W’ell, sir, when I went into his room, 
he asked me twice where my hat was, and 
it was on my head all the time." 


At a league cricket match a young fellow 
had the misfortune to get several of his teeth* 
broken whilst plaving against a fast bowler. 

In the return fixture the young man was 
again facing the bowler ; but ere the ball 
was delivered across tin* wicket he shouted : 
"Hey, mate, Aw hope tha’rt not after my 
teeth again." 

" No,lad," came the quick reply, " it’s thy 
stumps Aw'm after this time." 

* * * 

COULDN’T SEE. 


Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not bo 
original, but where they are selected the source must be 
stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on 
or before the ,22nd of each month, may be sent on post¬ 
cards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor's 
decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London. E.C., and mark envelope or postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.” 


" Well, Jimmy," said a shopkeeper to his 
new boy. " You're back, I see, and you took 
your time. You must learn to do your 
errands more quickly. Did you give my 
letter to Mr. Smith ? " 


Stuffins Minor’s Christmas Dream. 


The winner of this month's Prize is 
Albert Williams, 40 Wilmslow Road, 
Kusholme, Manchester, for the Storvette 
entitled “ He Came Back." 




HE CAME BACK. 

A brawny Irishman leaned over the big glass case in the 
chemist's shop, and eventually managed to locate the diminutive 
proprietor. 

" Wud ye plaize give me somethin’ to kill m r ths ? " he asked ; 
and was promptly supplied with a packet of camphor balls. 

" Good-day, sir ! " said the business-like 
chemist briskly. ** I hope I shall soon have 
the pleasure of seeing you again." 

He saw him again quite soon, but, as it 
happened, it was with no particular pleasure. 

" Ar-re you th' moonkey-faced little 
omadhaun that sowld me these balls ? 
shouted the Hibernian, rushing in later on 
in the day. 

In his nervousness the man of pills said he 
was. 

" Well thin," howled the Irishman, " just 
you come home wid me, an’ if ye can hit a 
single moth wid one of these little haythen 
pellets, I’ll spare ye th’ thrashin' ye'll git 
otherwise, an'say nothin' about th’ lookin’- 
glass an' ornaments meself an’ the missis 
broke." 

♦ * * 

AFTER THE STUMPS ! 


HANDICAPPED. 

First labourer : " Yer know, it’s hard lines on 
.Bill being short sighted." 

Second labourer : " Why ? He don't need good 
eyes for our job." 

First labourer : " No, but 'e can’t see when the 
foreman’s looking, so 'e 'as to keep on a-pecking 
all the time." 


HE SKINNED THE CROCODILE. 

In southern archipelagoes he'd fought the fiery 
cannibal ; 

He'd skinned and tanned the crocodile and found 
him very tanable ; 

Not a word of fear he'd uttered, not a word and not a syllable, 
When he killed the Bengal tiger, and he found him very killable. 

He claimed his strength was very great, for bears and lions suitable, 
He used to boot the grizzly bear and found him very bootable; 
He claimed in killing monstrous snakes, that he was very capable: 

No boa-constiictor could escape, for he was 
unescapable. 

In fighting hippopotami, he said he was 
invincible. 

No jaguar could make him wince, because he 
wasn’t winceable. 

He made the ramping elephant no longer 
recognisable, 

And pulverised the roaring bull and found 
him pulverisable. 

Just then his wife came in and said : ** I’d 
think it quite commendable, 

If you'd come home and tend the baby, and 
you’ll find him very tendable." 

The way she shook him by the ear will make 
this poem readable ; 

She pulled him out and led him home, and 
found him very leadable. 

S. W. Foss. 


Spottistroode it* Co. Ltd.. Printers, Colchester. London >wd Eton. 
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CHAPTER XII. [continued). 


LE COMTE DE BORDONNAIS. 



Y companion and I con¬ 
versed as well as we were 
able. French was not a 
popular tongue in Dorset 
and I had little of it ; 
the Count’s English was 
very little better than 
my French. However, I 
managed to glean his 
story. His home was in the north 
of France, in Brittany, and he 

had escaped the first horrors of 
Jhe Revolution, when the storm 
first broke over the hapless 
country, dwelling quietly at his 
chateau and administering his 
estates as though the terrible 

doings in far-off Paris were no 
concern to him and his neigh¬ 

bours. His family was not a 
particularly rich one, and the simple Breton folk had 
found them kind and indulgent ; in their loyal, peasant 
fashion they loved them, and their half-forgotten 

village nestled peacefully under its hill whilst the 

murderous storms of human passions laid many another 
portion of France in ruins. 

In the process of time the Republican rulers had been 
able to penetrate to the remotest quarters of the country, 
and their officers came to Bordonnais. Immediately the 
Count's troubles began. He was spied upon, insulted, and 
his people grossly maltreated in order to force them to 
denounce their master as a royalist and aristocrat and enemy 
of the Republic. The villagers were treated like foreigners 
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and enemies, and the Count at last deemed it wise to 
prepare for the worst. 

His people had clung to him, and he was not going to 
desert them. At the urgent warning of some friends, 
however, lie sent his sister off secretly to England. Then 
the storm burst. A party of soldiers stationed in the 
village marched up to the chateau one morning to seize 
its owner. 

The Count had learned enough of the hatred that the 
Republican officer bore him, and he knew that at such a dis¬ 
tance from Paris it was easy enough to shoot a man after a 
mock trial. So the gates of the chateau were shut and the 
Count and his household stood a siege of three days. At 
the end of that time the soldiers brought a cannon from the 
nearest town, and the defenders knew that their gate would 
not long resist its pounding. But they fought on gallantly 
from courtyard to house and from room to room until 
night fell ; then, in the darkness, all had escaped by a secret 
way. 

The Count had been wandering along the Breton coast 
for two months waiting and hoping for a ship. All the 
while his fugitive servants had kept in touch with him 
and the village, and once he had, himself, ventured back to 
take some jewels from a hiding-place in the walls of the 
tower. He had reached England at last, but he knew that 
his enemies, incensed at his escape, had their emissaries 
in England waiting for him. Reuben had gone down to 
Poole to gather news of every suspicious individual lurking 
amongst the ships and the inns. 

The fate of his sister troubled the Count most of all. 
She had been sent away in charge of an old servant and his 
wife, travelling as a peasant girl, and since the time when 
she had reached a fishing village on the coast no trust- 
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worthy news of her had come to him. Through the secret 
channels along which messages travelled from England 
to France he had received only rumours, and these might 
have referred to his sister or any one of a score of high¬ 
born ladies who were fleeing from death—or worse—at the 
hands of brutal and bloodthirsty revolutionists. " She 
was so young, so petite ," he said to me ; " and the dangers 
are many ; have I not endured them ? They try a strong 
man to the utmost/* 

I said something about Heaven watching over the 
beautiful and the good. He grasped my hand warmly. 
“ I try to think so, M'sieu," he exclaimed, “ but so many 
have died the horrible death; a Queen, a Princess and 
noble ladies whose names one cannot recount. The 
devil entered the hearts of my poor countrymen, and 
the angels are weeping ! The dog that came down to 
Bordonnais had kept a wine shop in Paris. He saw my 
sister and vowed that she was like a daughter of his own 
who had been stolen from him by a Paris gallant. With 
oaths he declared that my sister should be his that he 
might bring her down to the dirt. When she fled he set 
spies to follow her, and they hunt as untiringly as wolves, 
these canaille ; how should an old man and a child escape 
them ? Pierre would be faithful; he would die for her ; 
but after that—what ? My heart is water when I think 
of it I " 

" If she reached England, M'sieu," I said, “ she would 
be safe ; our guide has told me that there are watchers— 
well paid and faithful—in every port.** 

“ And there are broken men, gallows-birds, vile wretches 
to whom no honour or life is sacred. There are * wreckers ’ 
on your coasts, Monsieur Carden, as there are on ours ; 


they will lure a whole ship-load of souls to destruction for 
gain. Would they spare old Pierre and his daughter, 
think you ? Then there are amongst you those that do 
not love such as I am; spies of my enemies traffic with 
them, and they would look with French eyes and see a noble 
face under the cap of a peasant girl. My heart is very 
sore. To my sister I have been father and mother and 
brother since the day her little feet first tottered unsafely 
along the floors of our dear home ; and she has been all 
the world to me. You have no sister, M’sieu ? " 

“ Alas I no," I said. And then I told him of my own 
quest. He listened most courteously and broke in on 
my tale with many expressions of sympathy. The similar 
nature of our errands quickly made a Strong bond between 
us, and when Reuben returned late in the afternoon we had 
sworn an undying friendship. 

Arrow brought no tidings that would help us much in 
our search. The register that was kept of refugees landing 
in Poole disclosed no one answering to the description of 
Mdlle. Adeline de Bordonnais and old Pierre, so it was 
decided that we should ride on in the direction of Southamp¬ 
ton. We forsook the coast and rode inland in a north¬ 
easterly direction ; this would bring us above the port and 
give Reuben a chance of calling at th»house of one who was, 
like himself, a guardian of unfortunate refugees. 

We had no thought of reaching Southampton that night, 
although the ride was not a great one, but our guide did 
not think it wise to expose his charge to the perils of the 
streets of a busy port after darkness had fallen ; and it was 
impossible for us to reach this second stage in our search 
whilst daylight lasted. Where and how we slept that night. 
is matter for the next chapters. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE " LOYALTY INN.” 


W E rode on for some hours over the loneliest ways, 
climbing the low hills and dipping into the broad 
valleys. Night came when Poole was but a few 
miles behind us, and the road was still hard and 
free from grass, being worn by the traffic to and from the 
harbour. We did not seek company, and travellers grew 
rarer as we jogged on. Sometimes Reuben would go out 
of his way to avoid tollbar and turnpike, yet at another 
he would ride boldly enough to the gate, and even stay for 
a minute or so chatting with the toll-keeper and inquiring 
if any folk of note had passed along during the day. 

At nine o’clock we were on the borders of Hampshire 
and miles from the sea. Both our horses and their riders 
had had enough of the saddle for one day, and Arrow 
promised a rest for the night at the next inn or village. 
It was just after this that we came upon the sign that 
decided our lodgings. 

We had been travelling for the better part of two miles 
along a track—rather than road—that parted two pieces 
of woodland, and were come to a crossing where a better 
road cut across our path. Turning to glance down this 
highway we saw a light, apparently in a tree. 

“ A signal,*' said Arrow. 

" Ora trap,’* cried I. 

Reuben smiled. .“ We are strong enough to examine 
traps, Master Carden ; let us ride and take a look at this 
one.” 

So we turned sharply on our left hand and rode towards 
the light. We soon saw that it was not in the trees, but 
detached from them, and on reaching the place discovered 
a white-painted post with a single arm and some rough 
lettering : 


TO LOYALTY INN ^r 


Now an illuminated sign-post along a lonely road was 
a feature in travelling that none of us had met before ; 


even Reuben stared at it and rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
The Count asked, “ Is this always so, in England ? ’’ 
Arrow shrugged his broad shoulders to express “ No ! '* 
and his suspicion. 

“ We will go to 1 Loyalty Inn,' ** he said ; “ this post 
has stood here for many months, and the lantern has 
smoked the arm more nights than the present. A gang of 
footpads would hardly point the way thus carefully to 
their retreat; so we may take it that mine host of the 
* Loyalty ' is reasonably honest and will not cut our throats 
in the dark." 

“ But the signal, M’sieu ?" said the Count. " It is not 
for us, and we may find no room." 

“ Nevertheless," replied Reuben, " we will go to this 
inn. I must know the secret of this light; it is my business 
to find out secrets,, and the discovery of this one may help 
me much ; it may help you also." 

So we rode on, our guide quietly putting his ideas before 
our companion. 

" This is a lonely bit of country," he said, “ and I doubt 
if there is a village of any size or importance within an 
hour's hard riding. Long ago we left the main highway, 
but these woodland roads lead directly to nowhere. The 
country folk do not walk abroad much after darkness has 
fallen, and if they did they would want no guiding lights 
along paths that they know well. ‘ Loyalty Inn ’ is there¬ 
fore a rendezvous—for whom ? for what ? Three classes of 
folk are abroad at this time ; there are thieves, escaping 
French prisoners trying to reach secret havens from Win¬ 
chester, Southampton and beyond, and men like ourselves 
who are honest enough in purpose, but must use the night 
because haste is necessary. If you ask me to guess the 
reason for the light that we have left, I should say it is 
meant for some of your countrymen and their guardians. 
A fugitive might hide or be hidden for weeks in these 
woods—long enough, in fact, for money to come across 
the Channel to pay the price of his liberty. Some such 
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travellers are expected to-night, and they are not yet 
passed by, else would their conductors have removed the 
betraying light. You are French, M. le Count, and if you 
get lodgings at * Loyalty Inn’ I ought to learn something 
of value concerning those that use it.” 

The darkness in the alleys between the tall trees was 
enough to bewilder anyone except a seasoned night-rider 
like Keuben Arrow, and the rutty track made it necessary 
for us to proceed cautiously. The wood continued to 
stretch wide on either side of us, and we realised that, 
despite the guiding lantern, it was a longish way to the inn. 
We came upon it at last in a hollow just where the trees 
ended, and it was some surprise to us that we had met 
no one along the way. One light burned through a red 
blind, but the window was large and promised a roomy 
kitchen, whilst a faint outline of gables and chimneys 
against the night sky impressed upon us that we had not 
come to a wayside shanty of an alehouse but to a building 
of some pretensions. 

Keuben halted, and I could tell that he was somewhat 
taken aback by what he saw. ” Od's ! ” he muttered, 
” if honest rent is paid for this house the landlord must 
needs do a big business ; and I see no high road,” he 
added. 

Then he turned to the Count. “ I have my doubts 
about * Loyalty Inn,’ Count,” he said ; “it has rooms 
for more guests than the ordinary luck of travelling could 
send this way.” 

” We shall not knock, then ? ” said the Count. 

” On the contrary, we shall knock hard,” replied 
Reuben. ” There are three of us, well armed, and 
I can answer for it 
that Master Carden 
is a genuine swords¬ 
man. Why should 
we not lodge here ? 

The place promises 
good cheer and snug 
lying, and if a fight 
comes we shall at 
least have room to 
manoeuvre. Will 
vou take the risk ? ” 

De Bordonnais 
bowed. “You are 
my guide and 
friend,” he said. 

“ Very well, then,” 
answered Reuben; 

“ we will summon 
Master Landlord.” 

So we slipped from 
our saddles and went 
to the door. Arrow 
knocked, and was 
immediately 
answered. The bolts 
were drawn and the 
door opened for 
about eight inches, 
a stout chain pre¬ 
venting it from being 
forced farther. A 
burly fellow stood 
just behind the open¬ 
ing, but so that the 
light of a swinging 
lamp fell upon our 
faces. 

He demanded our 
business civilly 
enough, yet in a tone 
that showed him to 
be none of the 
bowing and scraping 
and “ may it please 
your worship ” type 
of innkeeper. 


Arrow answered smoothly and easily. “ We want a 
night’s lodging for ourselves and our horses,” said he, 
“ and I know of no better place for our purpose than the 
‘ Loyalty Inn.' I have a friend with me, a worthy and 
gallant gentleman, who deems it advisable to ride with 
caution. We are honest ; and I think if you did not expect 
us you are expecting guests whose tale would be ours to a 
word. Luckily your house is large, and two parties such 
as ours may well lodge under your roof and courteously 
avoid one another. Slip your chain, my good man ; 
we can trust you ; you can trust us. I know why the 
‘ Loyalty ' hangs a lantern on the sign-post.” 

“ You know your own name, also ? ” asked the fellow. 

“ I do,” said Reuben ; “ but you would not, for this is 
my first journey this way. However, I have the King's 
name and likeness on all my coins, and am not averse to 
exchanging with some of yours from across the water. 
But come, friend, the hour is late and we are wearied. I 
doubt if your other guests will reach you at all to-night. 
Open the door, and let us have boy and lantern for our 
horses.” 

Reuben’s cheery confidence begat trust in the innkeeper's 
bosom. He accepted us for friends, and took the chain 
from the door. Instantly an ostler appeared round the 
corner of the house from the yard ; no doubt he had been 
lying in wait and listening, and it was possible that he was 
not the only one that was doing so. 

Reuben turned to me: “ Go with the horses, and see that 
the saddles are brought in as soon as the animals are under 
cover ; never lose your hold on your saddle when you are 
riding such errands as these.” 



“ We . • . discovered a white-painted post with a single arm and some rough lettering: 
‘TO LOYALTY INN.’” (See Page 194 .) 
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So I went with the ostler, leading my own nag. The 
stables were roomy and reasonably clean, and a sleepy lad 
sat on an upturned bucket; it was evident that company 
was waited for at “ Loyalty Inn." 

The ostler was talkative. " Got a Frcnchy with you ? " 
he asked. 

" One," said I. 

" Going to Poole ? " he continued. 

" I think not," I said. 

" Has he got the guineas ? " was his next question. 

" Enough to pay his way," was my reply. Then I added, 
" Luckily we saw your lantern ; do you put it up each 
night ? " 

“ Only when we expect some one to be coming along," 
he answered. 

I was unbuckling my own saddle ; the ostler was busy 
upon Reuben's, whilst the boy attended to that of the 
Count. 

" Risky work," I said, meaning the traffic with French 
spies and prisoners. 

" You are young to be at the job," he remarked in 
answer. 

“ You wouldn't suspect me, then ? " I asked. 

" I shouldn’t," he said. 

I breathed deeply as though with profound relief, and 
said quietly, " I shall feel safer from this moment." 

"If everybody in the business played straight and kept 
sober there would be no danger," said the ostler ; " the 
worst of it is that you must employ rogues who know 
the country by night as well as do honest folks by day, 
and a bribe will loosen their tongues even when the ale pot 
doesn’t. The master's 'cute enough ; he won’t ask you a 
question. You only know he suspects you when you ask 
for the reckoning in the morning ; there’s so much for 
food and lodging, and so much for silence. You've got a 
Frenchy with you, and you’ll pay for silence. Call here 
empty-handed on your way back, and you will find that 
the * Loyalty ' charges no more for ale and beef than any 
other inn in Hampshire." 

I threw my saddle across my shoulder. " How long will 
you sit up for the others ? " I asked. 

" They are coming in a cart and may be bogged ; we 
shall hear them." 

" Many of them ? " 

" Three." 

" Well," I said, " we shan’t sit up to welcome them ; 
supper and sleep are what we want." 

" Well, my lad, I wish ye plenty of both." We took up 
the saddles and went into the kitchen. 

A woman stood there stirring a pot over the fire. " The 
young gentleman’s friends are in the little parlour," she 
said. 

" Good," answered the ostler, and he led me along a 
sanded passage to the room indicated. There was a clean- 
scrubbed table already laid with knives and forks and 
plates, and Count de Bordonnais had a bottle of wine 
before him. We put the saddles down. Reuben had a 
word with the ostler about the feeding of the horses, and 
then the latter left, wishing us a friendly good-night. 

Reuben looked at me inquiringly. " All right ! " I 
said ; " these folks take us for genuine spy-traffickers ; 

they expect three escaped French prisoners. The only 
harm they will attempt will be upon our purses in the 
morning. The ' Loyalty ’ is well known in the business 
and doesn’t play dirty tricks upon its customers ; we 
might have ridden farther and fared worse." 

We supped well. The Count and Arrow turned to the 
fire to smoke a pipe, and I dropped promptly asleep. My 
nap in the chair, however, was a short one. We went to 
bed, Reuben and I in one chamber and our charge in a 
small room beyond, the way to which lay through our apart¬ 
ment. Kicking off our riding-boots and divesting ourselves 
of coat and waistcoat only, we tumbled on to the bed. 

" I’ll rest my bones whilst you sleep for a couple of 
hours," said my companion ; " we must learn what wr 
can of ‘ Loyalty Inn ’ and its customers, and I would like 
a good look at the faces of those who run prisoners down 


to Poole." He looked at me and laughed. " We might 
lind a familiar countenance amongst them," he said. 

" Who ? " I cried. " Dan Crayl ? " 

" Why not ? However, close your eyes and get to sleep; 
two hours only, mind ! " 

" Very good," I answered, and was soon resuming the 
slumbers I had commenced at the fireside in the parlour. 

Reuben wakened me the moment my time was up, told 
me that it was about half-an-hour after midnight, and then 
stretched himself out to sleep. I had the place to myself 
as far as any sounds of wakefulness were concerned, and for 
some time I lay on the bed and rested. The curiosity of 
youth, however, put me on my feet and sent me to the 
window. A few stars peeped in, accentuating the outer and 
inner darkness. The wind was still, and the surrounding 
trees stood black, leafless, motionless, like a huge wall. 

After a while I could detect the dim outline of the end 
of a low building, and I thought I recognised it as the 
stables ; the rattle of a chain drawn through the tethering 
staple made my conjecture a certainty. I wondered if 
the lad slept on his bucket. Leaning my elbows on the 
sill, 1 stared out for some time, thinking of the Count and 
his sister, of my grandfather and Tamsin Tyrwhitt, and 
wondering whether my friend would meet with any success. 
I thought that M. le Count's chances were far better than 
my own. 

Suddenly my eyes rested upon a light some distance 
away. " Can it be the lantern in the road," I thought, 
" and I have not noticed it before ? Or is it a new thing 
just come within the range of my vision ? " I watched it 
with keen interest. It appeared to be stationary, yet 
seemed to grow larger as I looked. " Moving towards 
me," I muttered, " and I am looking down the road." 

Two or three minutes of gazing convinced me that I 
was right. " The cart ? " I listened for sounds from the 
house or the yard: there were none. The light came on. 
Should I wake my companion ? The road I knew to be 
soft and grass-grown, so I did not expect to hear any 
noise of wheels. I lost the light; found it again ; and then 
a window opened above my head : someone else was 
watching. 

Footsteps sounded on the stairs, and when they had 
passed the door, after pausing a moment to listen, I aroused 
Reuben. " The other travellers," I whispered, " and mine 
host has gone to meet them." 

Reuben went to the window ; the light was no longer 
visible, but a swaying reflection on the stable-end told us 
that a lantern was being carried across the yard. Almost 
immediately we heard the sounds of wheels, and a heavy- 
vehicle rumbled through the gateway. The silence was 
gone. A babel of men's voices arose, and lights flashed in 
two or three places. 

Unfortunately, our position gave us no view of the cart 
and those that got down from it; we could only stand 
still and listen, distinguishing nothing clearly. We heard 
doors opening and shutting, and after that the trooping 
of men into the kitchen, part of which, we realised, must 
be directly under the Count's room. Reuben just gave 
a glance to the fastenings of our own door and then went 
into the other chamber. 

He left the door open, so I followed. M. le Count was 
soundly sleeping. Reuben went to the window, which 
gave a fuller view of the yard, whilst I dropped on hands 
and knees and looked along the cracks between the floor 
boards for a ray of light. 

The floor was old, and in places warped upwards into 
curves, but it was too well laid to afford me even the smallest 
peephole. My companion had better luck at the window, 
for he could see the horses being taken from an old coach 
by the ostler and a heavily muffled figure which was evi¬ 
dently that of the driver. The horses were steaming like 
a mist, and showed signs of either a long journey or hard 
going. There was nothing much to be learned from this, 
so we went back to our room, where sounds in the house 
were more audible, and left the Count to his undisturbed 
slumber. 

In our own room there was only the noise and bustle of 
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busied themselves with eating and drinking, but it was 
sometime before any of them showed signs of seeking their 
beds. Arrow had told me enough of these escape-agents 
for me to understand that they travelled but little by day 
unless the country was very lonely and even villages could 
be avoided. It was possible, therefore, that the runaways, 
being so near to the sea, would set out again and snatch a 
few hours’ riding before the sun rose. 

My turn of watching was 
almost over when a new move¬ 
ment occurred amongst those 
below ; someone went to the 
stables, came back, and began 
to talk angrily and excitedly. 
1 could hear the soothing rumble 
of the landlord’s voice trying to 
mollify the angry man ; then two 
or three went to the stables, and 
returned to argue and threaten 
more warmly than ever. 

I thought it advisable to 
awaken Reuben. He listened. 

" They have found our horses," 
he said, " and suspect us. I 
rather fancy that our host is 
accused of playing a double game 
and being in league with the 
King’s officers. Go and rouse 
the Count and then look to your 
pistols ; there is a chance that 
we may be attacked. When a 
prisoner gets so near safety as 
these Frenchmen are he will dare 
much to avoid recapture." 

" They are soldiers, too," I 
added. 

“ Ay, and officers to boot ; the 
poor wretches of the rank and 
file cannot pay the charges oi 
the scoundrels who assist in the 
treacherous game. If it comes 
to fighting we shall have enough 
to do to hold our own. Master 
Landlord will keep out of the 
brawl, and the agents do not 
usually risk their skin unless 
driven into a corner and forced 
to fight." 

I went into the Count’s 
chamber and awakened him, 
whispering Reuben’s suspicions 
whilst he slipped on his coat and 
boots. 

“ It is too good to be true," 
he replied. "A/a foil what 
would I not give to measure 
swords with these sansculottes ! " 
The Count was far more eager 
to make a fight than to avoid 
•* We swayed, twisted and wriggled like two snakes.” ( See page 190.) one. We joined Reuben. 


supper preparations, but nothing definite, so Reuben laid 
himself on the bed again, and, telling me to call him the 
moment anyone ascended the stairs, closed his eyes and left 
me to my vigil. There was no fear that I should fall 
asleep, so I w r andered from door to window, alternately 
listening and looking for some clue to the midnight 
arrivals. 

Downstairs the noises gradually slackened as the men 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A VIGIL AND THF. MORNING. 


" rT^HERE is no need to do sentry-go, Master Carden," 
1 said Arrow in low”, quick tones ; " the wise 

1 soldier rests before the battle, and just at pre¬ 

sent I am not sure that it is necessary for us 
to lose our beauty-sleep at all." 

I stopped the parade between door and window that I 
was doing in my stockinged feet, doubtless to the irritation 
of my two seniors who were seated quietly on the bed ; but 
the sharp rebuke rankled a little. For some months I 
had been doing a man’s work and taking a man’s risks. 


The air of the downs had filled my lungs and broadened 
my chest, and I had been taking myself for grown-up ; 
my friend reminded me of my green youth and inexperience, 
and I had sense enough to swallow my pride and sit quietly 
upon a chair. 

After a moment of silence he spoke again. " Go into the 
Count's room," he said, " and lie down ; vigorous growth 
needs long sleep ; I will call you the instant you are 
wanted." 

I obeyed the order ; what is more, I fell fast asleep very 
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quickly. When I awakened I was conscious that it was 
soundly also, for Reuben had to shake me pretty vigorously. 

" Morning ? ” I asked. 

" No/' he answered, “ but I want you." 

We went into the outer room and Reuben pointed to 
my boots. I dragged them on ; the house was as silent as 
the most peaceful cottage in all Hampshire. I remarked 
upon it. 

“ The enemy has gone to bed stuffed with ale and meat, 
but not, I think, empty of suspicion," replied Reuben. 
'* I want you to go to the stables and see whether our 
horses are quite safe and unharmed ; they have been visited 
in force since you slept." 

" I am ready," I answered, and turned towards the 
door. 

" I think we will use the window of the next room," 
said Reuben ; " you will attract no attention that way, 
and secrecy is necessary when dealing with secret people." 

So we all went into the bedroom of M. le Count, and 
Reuben let me down through the window. 

It was bitterly cold, with clouds drifting down from 
the north-west, making the space between earth and sky 
a vaulted chamber of inky blackness. I could barely see 
my way to the stables, and fumbled for some minutes in 
the attempt to find the door and its latch. Luckily the 
door opened quietly enough, and the smelly heat of the 
horses puffed out to enwrap me. 

I had no light, so stood to accustom my eyes to the 
thick mirk, and to listen for any sounds of human breath¬ 
ing, for I knew it was easily possible that the stable-boy 
was curled up on the straw in some comer. Hearing 
nothing suspicious I gave in a barely audible fashion the 
whistle by which I had been in the habit of calling my 
own nag. Quick-foot answered instantly, and I felt my 
way towards him. He was safe. To my surprise, how¬ 
ever, a lantern with the candle almost at its last flicker 
hung in his stall; someone had been examining him. 

I unhitched the lantern and went to his head. There I 
saw something that set my heart throbbing violently : 
across his white nose was the smear of four fingers that 
had been dipped in something red. Crayl was amongst 
the gang in the inn. 

I went back beneath the window. Reuben was looking 
out, and I whispered to him to come down. Quickly he swung 
himself clear of the sill and dropped at my feet. I took 
him to the stable and showed him what I had found. 

" Not so great a surprise ! " he said, and he carefully 
examined the horses to see that no injury had been done 
to them. The lantern went out. He hitched it to the 
nail again. “ We'll get back to our chamber," he said ; 
" we may meet trouble yet, before the sun rises." 

M. le Count was naturally curious to know the reason 
for his guide’s sudden disappearance. In my talk with 
him on the hill above Poole I had told him something of 
the events of my first night at Wyselwood, so he quickly 
realised what manner of scoundrel Crayl was, and that 
the imprint upon my horse’s nose conveyed a murderous 
threat. What impressed me most gravely was the fact 
that the fellow knew my horse well enough to recognise 
him in the half-darkness of a midnight stable. 

Quick-foot had no marked peculiarities ; he was just 
a chestnut with a white face, and could probably be 
matched at forty different places in Dorset. How often 
had Crayl watched me to be so sure of my nag ? My skin 
crept a little on my back as I pondered this question. Our 
situation was undoubtedly serious, and in whispers we 
discussed it and formed our plans. 

" You think there will be an attack, M'sieu ? " asked 
the Count. 

Reuben answered, " I do think so. Crayl was not the 
driver of the coach, and there are three of your country¬ 
men ; five in all, and probably well armed. If the land¬ 
lord suspects us for what we really are—that is, for what 
I am, a secret agent employed for the very purpose of 
catching traitors of his kidney, and Crayl would recognise 
me from our host’s description—then he and his men will 
join in trying to make an end of us ; everything will depend 


upon the villain who has set his mark upon Master Carden. 
He may have said nothing, 'meaning to attempt his revenge 
single-handed ; and there is just the chance that the 
runaways have no weapons." 

" It seems to me," said the Count, " that we, as gentle¬ 
men, should decide the matter by striking the first blow. 
This voleur and assassin that you call Crayl has set a 
foul mark upon M’sieu Carden, and it must not be borne ; 
del! not for a moment. He is the mortal foe of our 
young friend ; three of the others are traitors to ail that 
to me is France. I am the guest of England and wish to 
keep her laws ; but should I break them by killing three 
of her foes ? I think not so. I but do my duty to defend 
the honour of my hosts." 

Arrow bowed. " I am glad to hear you say that," he 
said, " for I am torn between two duties. First, I must guard 
you and Master Carden and carry you on your journeys 
without delay ; also, I should seize ail those who have come 
here to-night and hand them over to justice. I can do 
that by quietly waiting to see what the morning will bring. 
These men are not likely to move out upon the road much 
before sunset, and then they will go a stage in the darkness. 
I can put the law upon their heels at the house of the next 
justice of the peace. The country is lonely and so favours 
escape; the prisoners, having French tongues in their 
heads and no knowledge of the heaths and the hills, would 
be run to earth ; a cunning rogue like Crayl would get 
away and dodge the gallows a little longer. I am not one 
to shirk a fight, and, should we be attacked, will see to it 
that the villains pay dearly for their hardihood ; but I 
am pledged for your safety, and there is the chance that 
I could throw the net of the law over 1 Loyalty Inn * and 
ensnare all its inmates red-handed." 

M. le Count laughed softly but good-humouredly. " Ah ! 
you are just the English, M'sieu ; you respect the law as 
the commands of God ; and you will not fight until your 
cheek stings from a blow." 

‘‘ But we fight hard then, M'sieu." 

" Ma foi l yes ; all the world knows that. But what 
says M'sieu Carden ? There is a dirty affront to his person 
from one of your sansculottes. For myself, I am a noble¬ 
man of France, sworn to make the quarrels of my king my 
quarrels also. I have a personal feud with three that came 
here to-night. Will my honour let me ride away without 
drawing a sword ? Let us hear M’sieu Carden." 

What could I say ? We were sitting in the darkness, 
but I knew that the Count was staring at me, and the 
blood ran burning hot into my face. I had never drawn 
a weapon upon any man, and a sudden horror of bloodshed 
swept over me. Was I a coward ? I swallowed the 
lump in my throat. " I shall have a reckoning with 
‘ Four-Fingers,' ” I said. 

" Now ? " cried the Count eagerly. 

" That must be as Mr. Arrow decides," I answered. 

“ And I say," added Reuben, " that we wait for an 
attack—or daylight." 

" I am in England," said the Count courteously, *' and 
your word is my law. We will wait." 

Waiting and the darkness brought us no more alarming 
disturbance than the nibbling of a predatory mouse. Just 
before daylight broke I dropped off to sleep, and when 
I awoke my companions were just preparing to go down¬ 
stairs. In a trice I tumbled myself off the bed, and 
inquired what had happened. 

" Nothing," said Reuben ; " take your time ; the Count 
and I are going to stir breakfast along and see that the 
ostler attends properly to the horses ; join us at your 
leisure." With that they opened the door and went below, 
and left me to souse my face in a basin of water and take 
my ease over my toilet. 

I walked to the window and saw that the stable-boy 
was busy carrying buckets of water from the well; there 
was a rattle and clatter in the kitchen, showing that the 
housewife was clearing away the relics of the late supper 
and preparing for the new day. The house appeared to be 
just a comfortable, well-ordered inn, with most of its guests 
still wrapped in slumber. I stripped myself to the waist 
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to give as much of my body as possible the benefit of the 
refreshing cold water. 

My face was buried to the ears in the basin when I 
heard the latch lift. I took no immediate notice, thinking 
that Reuben or the Count had returned, but when there was 
no sound of entering footsteps I lifted my head and turned 
to look. There was the face of Crayl, leering, malevolent, 
and for the instant I felt a spasm that was very like 
terror. 

My eyes looked for his deformed hand ; the four fingers 
were gripping the edge of the door. One might have counted 
ten whilst all this happened, and then, with a noiseless 
step, he was within the room, and the door was shut. The 
attack was come at last, and I was weaponless. The 
villain slipped a knife from his belt. “ To decide who shall 
sleep in the warm bed at Wyselwood," he said ; “ and 
there are no burning logs this time." 

I ought to have shouted for help and made a dash to 
put the big bed between us, where my sword lay across the 
pillow. I did nothing, only watched him, whilst his eyes 
travelled down my breast and rested on the spot above 
my heart. 

Then he rushed. I snatched up the basin and dashed the 
water over him. He paused for the fraction of a second 
and shook the drops from his eyes whilst I held the basin as 
a shield before me. He sprang at me, but I warded the 
blow, lifted a foot and drove it with all my force into his 
stomach. He reeled, and I brought my shield down upon 
his head with a crash that shivered it into twenty pieces. 
Then I had him by the wrist, bending it back with a sudden 
crack that brought an oath from him and sent the knife 
with a clatter to the floor. 

There was no time for me to snatch up the weapon, for 
he twisted himself free with a powerful lurch and grappled 
with me. He was a stone heavier than I was, but my 
stockinged feet gave me a good foothold and I was no 
fool at wrestling. His hands sought my throat, but 1 
swerved from the grip and tried to throw him. 

We swayed, twisted and wriggled like two snakes, panting. 


heaving, thrusting, but uttering no word. I locked a 
leg about him, but his weight was against me and he broke 
free. My heel came sharply back against a piece of broken 
china, and I felt the rough point cut into my flesh. I lifted 
the leg, got a knee into his stomach, and tried to get one hand 
on his brown throat. I failed, and only gave him the chance 
of a closer grip ; he had me in a bear's hug, his face within 
an inch of mine. 

I drew my head back, lowered it suddenly, and butted 
him full on the mouth. Then I got one hand upon his 
throat at last and pushed the sinister face far enough back 
to have broken a weaker neck. He gasped out some 
choking oaths, gathered his big body for a great effort, 
and freed himself from the worst of my clutch. Again we 
were at grips around the body, lifting, straining, and going in 
a slow circle around the room. We bumped the wall, the 
bed, stumbled against chairs, and made noise enough to 
alarm anyone in the room below. Some one would surely 
dash up the stairs ; I could hold my man until then. 

Crayl must have suddenly realised the chance of this 
and made frantic efforts to throw me. I felt that my hold 
was loosening, and his nails were ripping at my bare flesh. 
I shouted out for Reuben at last, but the next instant 
Crayl had hurled me from him against the wall. Before 
I could recover he sprang to the door, flung it open and 
dashed off. 

Just for half a minute I leaned gasping for breath, and 
then stumbled after him, half-naked as 1 was. I shouted 
for Reuben. He was in the stable and I in the house, 
so he failed to hear me until I ran into the yard. I panted 
out my news ; he saw the state I was in, called to the 
Count, and both, pistols in hand, dashed past me into the 
house. 

I hastened upstairs for my coat and boots, picked up 
Crayl's knife, and ran down again. But “ Four-Fingers " 
was as elusive as a ghost. Pie got away without either of 
us catching even a glimpse of him. Everybody seemed to 
be in our path, doors were shut, and he had start enough 
to reach the shelter of the trees and bushes. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE LUCKY SHOE. 


EUBEN had broken into 
every room in the house 
in search of my assailant, 
and he raised such a 
hornets’ nest about his 
ears that only his levelled 
pistol kept him from being 
badly stung. The Count 
had dashed for the open 
road, and there it was 
that I joined him when 
I had time to w'rap a 
coat about my smarting 
back. In our rough-and- 
tumble fight Crayl’s 
nails had lacerated me as 
though I had been under 
a harrow, and I carried the scars for weeks. 

At the end of about half an hour we met again 
in the kitchen, where our breakfast was neglected 
and spoiling. It was not, however, the time for eating. 
I went upstairs to finish my toilet whilst the Count and 
Arrow sought for the driver of the coach and the prisoners. 
But their quest was in vain ; the newcomers to “ loyalty 
Inn ’* were far from being anxious to make further 
acquaintance with us. The driver had vanished on one of 
his horses through the rear of the premises, and the 
treacherous landlord had given the Frenchmen a timely 
hint to scatter and hide themselves. They had seen the 
Count and heard him speak, and were under no delusion 
that he was one of themselves ; they quickly pronounced 
him an “aristocrat," and fled. 


This action of theirs, combined with Crayl’s murderous 
attack upon me, aroused suspicion in the breast of Master 
landlord that we were other than what we pretended to 
be. Reuben soon satisfied him upon this point by seizing 
him and roping him fast to one of his own chairs. One 
prisoner was recovered from amongst the straw in a loft, 
but he was a mere lad, a powder-monkey from a French 
frigate. 

We breakfasted, although the landlady and her maid 
refused point-blank to serve us whilst the master was a 
prisoner. This troubled Reuben not a whit ; he found the 
pantry and all that we required. We ate and drank what 
we wanted, and then put down a sum sufficient to cover 
the reckoning. With the help of the stable-boy (the ostler 
had by this time taken wings to his heels) I saddled our 
horses and equipped another to carry “ mine host," who 
was fated to be lodged at the house of a magistrate about 
a mile and a half away. 

We departed from " Loyalty Inn " with screams of abuse 
from a very loud-voiced hostess ringing in our ears. Her 
husband was securely bound to his saddle with the quaking 
stable-boy leading the horse with one hand and the sullen 
young prisoner with the other. Reuben headed our little 
cavalcade, pistol in hand. I rode on one side of the 
prisoners, and the Count on the other, both of us with our 
weapons in readiness. 

My back stung and smarted as though I had a dozen 
wasps beneath my shirt, and I peered eagerly into every 
bit of cover along the road, hoping against hope that I 
might have a chance of a gallop after the villain " Four- 
Fingers." Needless to say, we never saw a hair of the 
scoundrel, so I consoled myself with occasional glances at 
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“The maid laughed. * The little wooden shoe is my own/ she said.” {See page 203 .) 


the scowling face of the innkeeper, satisfied in a measure 
that Crayl and his gang would have one crony the less to 
assist them in their nefarious enterprises. I had some 
recompense for my broken skin. 

We made a quick journey to the magistrate’s house, for 
our own business was urgent. The gentleman, a Squire 
Woolley, lived in an old red-brick mansion in the midst of 
a fine park. He received us most hospitably, and treated 
M. le Comte de Bordonnais with every courtesy. Reuben 
handed over his prisoners and made his charges, whilst 
we all set our names to the depositions that were taken 
down from Arrow’s lips. The Count then questioned 
his young countryman at some length, hoping to get 
news of his sister Adeline, but no information was forth¬ 
coming. 

After having partaken of some refreshment we resumed 
our journey towards Southampton, a groom of the 
Squire’s going with us to point out the way. It was a 
glorious ride in the April morning, over heath and hill and 
by greening woods alive with birds. The Count was en¬ 
thusiastic over the beauty of the landscape, and to me 
gloomy Wyselwood and its bare downs seemed altogether 
another country. We sighted Southampton and its 
clustering masts just about noon. 

We found a good honest inn just inside the Bar-gate, 
and whilst the Count and Reuben pursued their inquiries 
concerning the French emigrants who had landed at the 
port, I betook myself to a decent apothecary and his 
ointment pots, for I felt that scratchings from such vile 


fingers as those of Crayl might 
easily breed some disfiguring dis¬ 
temper in my skin. My mind was 
not at rest until he had thoroughly 
bathed and anointed me. 

After this I betook myself to 
the fortifications of the town and 
wandered along the quayside, 
drinking in the sweet air of the sea 
and listening to the quaint roll of 
the seafarers’ speech. I did not 
return to the inn until well-nigh 
sunset. To my surprise 1 found 
my companions awaiting me. 
booted and spurred for a furthei 
ride. I had no thought that we 
should move from Southampton 
that day. But the Count had 
discovered a faint clue to his 
* sister’s whereabouts. 

A young lady and an old man. 
answering to the description ol 
Mdlle. Adeline and Pierre, had 
landed in Southampton some weeks 
before and had gone inland under 
the charge of a servant of a 
M. le Croix, an emigrant who 
made it his business to assist the 
unfortunates who had fled from 
death at the hands of the 
revolutionaries. He had a large 
house near Newbury, ip Berkshire. 
Much of this agreed with the 
story the Count had previously 
heard, so he was anxious to pursue 
his quest without a moment's 
delay. 

I had to stuff my supper in my 
pocket and eat it as 1 rode, for 
Reuben had resolved upon riding 
the dozen or so miles to Win¬ 
chester, resting there for the night 
and making further search for 
traces of the fugitives. 

We jogged along the hilly road, 
meeting no one from the confines 
of the port to those of the city 
except a solitary horseman astride 
a magnificent roan with a blaze of white adown his 
face. The fellow looked every inch a highwayman, 
but we were too strong to be troubled by any of 
these thieving gallopers, so he gave us a courteous “ good¬ 
night ” and cantered on, casting a sidelong glance at our 
pistol-holsters. We let our mounts go easy and reached 
Winchester as the cathedral chimes rang out half-past nine. 
The streets were in darkness except for the lamps swinging 
at the doors of the taverns. We stopped at the sign of the 
“ Mitre,” and the Count and I betook ourselves to the 
comfort of the parlour whilst Reuben sought for informa¬ 
tion concerning M. le Croix. I went to bed before he 
returned. 

The next morning a chambermaid roused me at six 
o’clock and told me that breakfast would be served in 
half an hour. We were going north to Newbury before 
the sleepy apprentices of Winchester had taken down the 
shutters from their masters’ shops. 

The morning was heavy, with mountains of cloud banked 
along the southern and western horizons, so we were pre¬ 
pared for the heavy showers that soon swept down upon us. 
turning the uneven road into a dozen narrow channels for 
the rushing water ; but the wind was from the sea and 
sweet to the nostrils, whilst the downs rolled away in huge 
billows of the freshest green, so we had a sense of freedom 
and of the spring-time of life that enabled us to laugh at 
the rain. The heavy roads took the pace out of our 
going and tried the Count’s slender stock of patience ; 
but Arrow was a man who was never in a hurry, and 
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apparently he had plenty to think about, for he rode silent 
most of the forenoon. 

By the time we halted at noonday and turned our 
horses to graze by the roadside, the storms had passed 
and April was blue-eyed and laughing again; larks were 
singing to the sun, and my heart was singing with them. 
We ate from Reuben's wallet and drank from a spring in 
the side of a hill. I felt like a knight-errant of old, riding 
forth into the wide spaces of the earth to rescue a damsel 
or two that were sobbing in distress and looking forth 
from a high window for a sign of a deliverer. 

There was no blither lad in England that morning than I, 
and when my back smarted it but reminded me that I 
had come safeiy through one great peril which, surely, was an 
omen that fortune was with me, for “Four-Fingers” was 
the grim ogre from whose evil scheming I had most to 
fear. 

We rested for two hours, then rode on towards the high 
line of the North Downs, beyond which lay Newbury 
and, maybe, Mademoiselle Adeline ; and Newbury was on 
the coach road from Bath to London, and I should be 
cantering along the way that Cousin Tamsin had ridden 
many a time ; at some of the inns on the route we should 
doubtless stir up memories of so notable and free-handed 
a guest as my great-uncle. I was in love with my expedition, 
in love with the day, and not a little in love with myself. 
Reuben treated me as a man, and the Count was almost as 
familiar with me as he would be with a younger brother. 
Knight-errantry in the golden spring-time was glorious 
adventure. 

We had not ridden far in the afternoon when the Count's 
horse cast a shoe ; the road was steep and straight, climbing 
a hog-backed hill, and so trodden by the sharp hoofs of 
countless sheep that the pointed flints lay loose upon the 
surface like pebbles on a beach. When we reached the top 
we cast about at once for signs of a village in the hollows 
beyond, where the horse could be re-shod, for the road was 
not so good that we could risk the soundness of its foot 
for long. We could see nothing in the empty landscape, 
so went down over the grass, and at the bottom came 
upon a whistling lad astride a pack-horse. 

From him we learned that a smithy lay on the road at 
a turning into a lane, and we reached the place without 
mishap to find the smith smoking a friendly pipe with a 
travelling tinker. With the latter, a gossipy fellow, like 
all his tribe, Reuben was soon in conversation. Arrow 
had an easy, friendly way with him that disarmed suspicion 
and begat confidence ; he and the tinker were soon ex¬ 
changing stories of queer happenings on the road, and 
Reuben’s tales were so framed that he was getting, the 
tinker’s recent experiences without exciting suspicion by 
asking questions. 

The talk drifted to horseshoes, and the tinker asked 
where our 9 was lost, as he intended to look for it if he 
passed that way. 

“ You believe in horseshoe luck, then,” said Reuben. 

“ I believe in pocketing all I find,” laughed the tinker ; 
” if the shoe brings me no luck it will get me a penny or 
a few nails for my trade at the next smithy I pass. But 
shoes bring luck, 9 ir ; to that I can swear. I have, in 
my pack, the smallest shoe in the world, and since I found 
it some weeks ago I have had such luck as never was. 
Twice I have escaped bad falls in the dark ; I bought a 
silver spoon from an old wife who thought it was pewter ; 
and the jingle of my pack as I ran, one night, along the 
road to warm myself in the east wind, scared a footpad 
and enabled me to earn a new crown and a snug night’s 
lodging.” 

” How was that ? ” asked Reuben, pretending great 
interest. 

“ The rogue had knocked down an old gentleman and 
was going through his pockets ; he mistook the rattle of 
my pans for the jingle of harness and ran for his life. I 


patched up his victim's head and took him home ; his 
wife stuffed me with supper as though I was a goose in 
the fattening, despatched me to a soft bed in lavender 
sheets, and sent me away in the morning with a plump 
boiled chicken and a new crown piece. But that was not 
all. Going back for my pack, which I had hidden in some 
bushes, I found a purse that the thief had dropped or 
failed to get a tight hold upon ; in it was a shilling and 
some pennies. Findings are keepings on the king’s high¬ 
way, so I put them into my pocket.” 

“ Not a fat purse,” commented Reuben. 

“ Ah I there was a silver-gilt buckle, also, and I sat 
down straightway and fastened it to my little shoe.” 

“ Must have come from the foot of a fairy horse,” I said 
with a laugh. 

“ Not at all, young master, not at all,” cried the tinker 
with a cunning wink, “ but from the foot of a fairy herself.” 

“ Ah ! ” I exclaimed, drawing a deep breath. 

“ No human foot ever wore such a shoe,” he added, 
“ and I have not seen another like it in all the world.” 

“ Then I’ll pay you a penny for a peep at it,” said 
Reuben. 

“ Done,” cried the tinker, and he dived into his deep 
pocket and brought forth a little French sabot or wooden 
shoe, with the dainty buckle glistening on the toe. “ Now, ” 
he said, “ nobody wears such as this, and only the foot of 
a fairy or a child could be squeezed into it.” I glanced at 
the face of M. le Count; it was as white as paper, but I 
signalled to him to utter no word. Reuben laughed good- 
humouredly, shrugged his shouldera and paid his penny. 

“ Where did you find it ? ” he asked. 

“ Another penny for the story,” cried the tinker ; “ ’tis 
my lucky shoe ! ” 

“ I'll pay that,” I said. 

“ Well, then,” answered he, “ I found it at the turning of 
this very lane when I travelled here nearly a month ago ; it 
was dirty and had been worn; by whom, no man can say.” 

“ That can I,” I said ; “ 'tis a French shoe, and is not 
so small as Cinderella’s slipper. I could have bought 
twenty 9uch in Southampton a few days ago at the shops 
where the ladies who have fled away buy themselves 
English clothing ; is not that so ? ” I said, turning to 
Reuben. 

“ Quite true,” he answered. “ You should trudge to 
the port, buy up all you can find for a few pence, and sell 
them in the villages for lucky-shoes. I’ll start the trade 
and buy that one.” 

“ With the buckle,” said the Count 9oftly. 

“ With the buckle,” echoed Reuben. 

“ How much ? ” asked the tinker. 

The Count showed me the tips of three fingers. “ Three 
crown 9 ,” I said. 

“ ’Tis a bargain ! ” cried the tinker, slapping his thigh ; 
” if all I buy brings me the luck of this one I’ll get me a 
horse and save my legs.” 

“ There’s luck in shoes,” said Reuben ; “ only don't 
keep one so long that its luck runs out ; nothing lasts for 
ever in this world, you know.” 

“ Well, the luck of that one has lasted until to-day, sir.” 

“ True, and I hope there’s still a little left in it for me.” 

The tinker jingled the crowns the Count had given him. 
“ You’ve paid for your chance, and I wish you a sound 
bargain,” he cried. 

“ Thank you,” said Reuben, “ and I wish you good luck 
with all you buy ; when you have bought and sold all the 
shoes in Southampton, try Poole and Weymouth.” 

“ I’ll put some noughts and crosses on them for magic 
signs,” laughed the fellow. “ I know my trade, and I 
thank you gentlemen, one and all, for giving me advice 
from better wits than my own.” 

The smith brought the horse, so we wished the two cronies 
good-day and rode off ; they stepped out at once for the 
village ale-house which lay about a furlong away. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MAID AT THE INN. 


RE we had taken many paces, 
Reuben turned to our com¬ 
panion. “ You did not give 
three crowns for the little 
sabot simply out of sentiment,” 
he said. 

“ That is so, M’sieu ; if you 
will look at it you will see 
that it is not the real sabot of 
your peasants ; it is too 
lightly made, too delicately 
shaped. Such as this are worn 
by ladies at ball or masquerade 
and not by the fish-wife or 
the harvester in the fields ; 
also it is an old shoe ; it was 
once gilded, but the gilt is 
gone.” 

“ It is very small, Count,” 
I put in. 

“Not so small,” was the 
reply ; “ but it looks not big 
when you think of the clumsy 
sabots of the poor, the toilers. 
I know many demoiselles 
who could wear this petit sabot.” 

“ All this time I am thinking of Mdlle. Adeline de 
Bordonnais,” said Reuben. 

“ And my thoughts never leave her, M’sieu.” answered 
the Count. “ Look at my hands, my feet ; they are not 
big, quite small ; it is so with every true De Bordonnais. 
My sister is petite in every way, like a sylph, a fairy ; she 
could wear this sabot.” 

“ You do not recognise it as belonging to her ? ” 

“ I have not seen it before ; but I think of Pierre ; he 
must dress his mistress as a peasant. I say to myself, 
‘ How would he do it ? In coarse shoes and rough gar¬ 
ments ? * And I answer * Yes, but only just so far as to 
make-believe a little.’ He worshipped her, did old Pierre ; 
it would break his heart to see the most lovely, the most 
delicate, his mistress, like a rough paysanne ; he would 
make-believe only, sabots that would not hurt her feet, 
clothing a little en j&le, not like the drudge in the fields. 
Pierre would buy these if he saw them. And my sister 
would come this way with Monsieur le Croix, if he was her 
escort from Southampton.” 

I looked at Reuben ; his face was grave. “ It becomes 
a question then,” he said slowly, “ why did Mademoiselle 
leave her sabot in the road, at this corner ? ” He reined 
in his horse, for we had reached the turning into the main 
highway. Reuben dismounted. “It is a month ago, 
but there may be signs ; we may find the other sabot.” 
This brought the Count from his horse also, and I held the 
reins whilst they beat every inch of ground. The search 
was vain. Reuben stood in thought. “ I do not know 
what is best for us to do,” he said. 

“ You think ? ” queried the Count. 

“ That we had better find an inn and ask who lives 
hereabouts ; a shoe may be lost in a struggle. Let us ride 
along the road and make a detour back to the village where 
the tinker is now drinking to his luck out of one of our 
■crowns.” 

We rode on again, our brains busy with the mystery of 
the little sabot. My own mind was full of youthful imagin¬ 
ings. I saw the beautiful Adeline struggling in the hands 
of ruffians and crying out for succour in the quaint English 
that came so musically from the lips of her brother, the 
Count. I had set out to find my Cousin Tamsin, but my 
thoughts were full of Mademoiselle de Bordonnais. I 
should doubtless find Mistress Tyrwhitt quietly sewing 
somewhere as a gentlewoman's gentlewoman, but there 
would be crossing of swords ere the petite and beauteous 
Adeline was safe in her brother’s arms. 


I stiffened myself in the stirrups, then fell to dreaming 
of the Knights of the Round Table. My dream was broken 
by an echo of Grandfather Tyrwhitt’s mocking laugh as 
he hailed me as the newest Don Quixote. 

We spied an inn sign swinging in the wind. “ Yonder 
are cross-roads and, let us hope, a good house for gossip, ’ 
said Arrow ; so we touched our steeds with the spur ami 
arrived at the place at a canter. Giving our horses into 
the charge of a loafer who was sunning himself on the ale- 
bench we entered the inn that boldly proclaimed “ excellent 
accommodation for man and beast.” The parlour was as 
clean as a new pin. 

“ Honest folk ! ” commented Arrow, as he rapped on a 
well-polished table for attendance. 

The summons was answered by a cheery, motherlv 
dame who bobbed us a curtsey and asked what was our 
pleasure. “ A bottle of good wine,” said Reuben, “ and 
I will not add clean glasses, for I will wager there isn’t a 
dirty one in the house ; your windows are a pledge for 
that.” 

The woman smiled. “ I will not take the credit, sirs,” 
she answered ; “ ’tis my niece. I tell her she will wear 
the place out with her scrubbing and sweeping, but la ! 
she thinks every speck of dust has got a plague hidden 
in it.” 

“ A wholesome belief,” said Reuben, “ let her stick to 
it; and I hope for her own sake that she is as pretty' in 
face as she is dainty in mind.” 

“ Oh ! the minx has got features,” was the laughing 
reply ; “if her face weren't pretty she wouldn’t be so 
particular about a clean setting for it.” 

The woman bustled away, returning presently with the 
wine and the glasses that were polished like gems. It 
was then, as she raised her head from bending over the 
table, that her eyes fell upon me. I noted how the lids 
quickly narrowed in keen scrutiny. She said nothing, but 
as she passed through the parlour doorway she turned and 
searched my face with another keen look. 

I was puzzled, for the intentness, even suspicion, of her 
scrutiny was unmistakable. I had never seen her before, 
nor could I think she had ever set eyes upon me ; yet 
the first glance seemed one of sudden recognition ; she 
must have mistaken me for someone else ; for whom ? 

Reuben was talking to the Count and saying, “ I do not 
think we ought to go farther without making some search : 
one night will suffice, and if we discover nothing we shall 
feel assured that there was nothing to discover.” 

“ I am in your hands, M’sieu,” replied De Bordonnais. 

I had sipped my glass. “ Go and have a look at the 
stables, Mr. Carden,” said Reuben ; and I went off to do 
his bidding. 

The stables were decent enough and empty except for 
the innkeeper’s own nag ; so I spoke to the ostler and told 
him to stable our beasts at once. As I passed across the 
yard I met the landlady and told her that my friends would 
probably stay the night as a delay on the road over a cast 
shoe, and the stormy morning, had thrown us out of our 
reckoning. 

“ My house is at your service, sir,” she answered, and 
I caught the shrewd, questioning look in her eyes again. 

“ I remind you of some one,” I hazarded. 

“ What is your name, sir ? ” she asked. 

“ Carden,” said I. 

“ Ah 1 then I am mistaken,” was her answer ; “ we see 
many faces at an inn.” And she passed on. 

I reported to Reuben what I had done, and as he was 
deep in conversation with the Count I betook myself to 
the open air again. Having nothing better to do I entered 
into conversation with the fellow on the ale-bench, thinking 
that I might improve the time by learning something from 
him of the folks who dwelt in the neighbourhood. 

East and west, I learned, the cross-roads led to small 
hamlets of a score or so of cottages, a church, a parson, and 
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a Squire Bedewell ruling one community and a Captain 
Fisher the other. As both these gentlemen had clapped 
my rogue in the stocks on divers occasions he indulged his 
pot-house wit pretty freely at their expense and would 
have me understand that neither was any better than he 
should be. I concluded that both were squires of the 
rough, free-living type, punishing severely in their humble 
neighbours sins that they committed freely enough them¬ 
selves. 

It was just at the moment when I had reached this 
conclusion that a newly-painted farm wagon rumbled 
out of the eastward lane, that which almost directly 
faced us. A cleanly-dressed, wholesome-looking young 
farmer held the reins, and beside him sat a young woman, 
fresh as an April flower and as pretty as I ever hope to 
clap eyes on. My companion muttered something between 
his teeth. The girl rose from her seat, stepped on to the 
shaft of the wagon, and dropped to the ground as lightly 
as a swallow. With a wave of the hand and a laughing 
remark to her escort she tripped daintily across the muddy 
road, gave me a glance from a pair of handsome dark eyes 
and disappeared within the inn porch. The young farmer 
sat red-faced and hesitating for a moment, then sighed, 
turned his horses about and creaked off again ; his blushing 
woe was comical enough to bring a smile to my face. 
“ The daughter of the house ? ” I said questioningly. 

“ The niece,” was the reply ; “ hates me like p'ison ; 
can't bear the sight of a man resting for a moment. I knew 
she was down the village, or I shouldn’t be sitting here so 
long. Pretty fools she makes of the men hereabouts ! ” 

” Who was the man ? ” 

” Master Hayes ; six-foot of good upstanding Hamp¬ 
shire farmer, and three hundred acres of his own ; might 
marry the parson’s daughter as quick as her father could 
publish the banns ; but he must needs go making eyes at 
this wench who will never give him a kiss for all his pains.” 
The fellow drained the dregs of his pot. ” I’ll give ’ee 
' good -day,' master, before I be driven off.” He stretched 
himself on his legs with the air of a weary man and shambled 
away. 

I watched him go ; then it suddenly occurred to me that 
the girl had given me no interested look such as I had got 
from her aunt. Would she find my face familiar if I gave 
her a better chance of seeing it ? I made up my mind to 
put the matter to the test; and for some reason I already 
wanted to see her again. I was about to enter the porch 
when she came forth, glanced at the bench, exclaimed, 
*' Ah ! he’s gone,” then gave me a sweeping curtsey and a 
pleasant “ Good-day ! ” 

” Good-day to you, mistress,” I said with my very 
best bow ; then I added, somewhat awkwardly, ” the sky 
is very blue after the rain.” 

” Very blue,” she answered slowly, but she kept her eves 
on mine and never looked at the sky at ail. I waited for 
some sign of interest in her glance ; none came ; to her I 
was a lanky young gentleman who had halted at the inn, 
and that was all. ” My aunt tells me that you and two 
other gentlemen are lodging with us to-night. I see to the 
comfort of our guests, so, if you will give your orders I will 
attend to them. Do you wish for separate rooms ? ” 

” If you can accommodate us,” I replied. 

" We can do so, sir. Have you ridden far ? ” 

” Only from Winchester ; but we go to London and so 
would spare our horses.” 

” To London ! ” The girl's eyes flashed, and then the 
light died out of them. 

” You would like to see London ? ” I said. 

She sighed, and then answered very slowly, ” I—don’t— 
know ! ” 

” And I am all agog for a sight of it, and the king and 
the fashion,” I cried eagerly. 

” There are beggars and rogues and rags as well as princes 
in velvet,” she said a little bitterly ; ” don't dream of a 
fairy city, sir, or you will be disappointed and come back 
feeling *twas not worth the long journey.” Again the 


deep brown eyes looked so straitly into my own that I 
slipped the bridle from my tongue. 

“ I am not journeying there for idle sight-seeing,” I cried ; 
” I ride on a duty that would carry me ten times as far.” 

” Yes ? ” she said, showing interest at last and evidently 
expecting to hear my story. But I shrank from telling it ; 
although the girl’s manner told me she was as honest as 
the day, shyness prevented me from taking her into my 
confidence concerning my wild-goose chase after a cousin 
I had never seen and could not describe. But I remembered 
why we were lodging at the inn, so seized the opportunity 
on behalf of Mademoiselle Adeline. 

“ Do you get many of the French emigrant aristocrats 
passing this way ? ” I asked. 

“ Do you seek for one ? ” she inquired, eyeing me a little 
suspiciously. 

" We do,” I answered ; ” a young lady of noble family, 
handsome, distinguished and most delicately nurtured. 
She escaped from France in the charge of an old servant, 
and we are beginning to fear that she has got into un¬ 
friendly hands. Her own brother is now in England, 
and will not rest until he finds her. There will be a hand¬ 
some reward for those who can bring her where he is.” 

” What is the lady’s name ? ” 

” Mademoiselle Adeline de Bordonnais.” 

The girl repeated the name. “ I shall remember it,” 
she said. ” Do you expect to find her in Hampshire ? ” 

I told her of the probable clue we had got in Southampton 
and then, after a little hesitation, because I did not know 
how far Reuben would have trusted a stranger, I told her 
of the tinker and the little sabot. 

She hardly heard me to the end before crying out, ” Wait 
a moment, sir,” and ran indoors. I followed her, in no 
little astonishment, and when she reappeared in her hand 
was the other petit sabot. There was no mistaking its 
shape and size, and a little gilt still shone on the wood. 
I cried out in glad surprise, ” Did you find it ? Has she 
been here ? ” 

The maid laughed. ” The little wooden shoe is my own,” 
she said ; “ the other was stolen from the inn. I had them 
for years, ever since I was a child and went to a bal masqui 
with my father.” 

" Bal masque ! ” I echoed ; an innkeeper’s niece at a 
function that would be attended only by the quality and 
fashion. ” Bal masqui ! ” 

“ And why not ? ” she asked, and I saw that her face 
was hot at the rudeness of my astonishment. “ I could 
dance ; I can dance.” 

I looked at the graceful figure and the tiny feet. ” You 
would dance like a fairy ! ” I said warmly. And she 
swept me a mocking curtsey. ” But I am sorry,” I 
continued, ” that the sabot is yours, for it puts from us 
all hope that it could belong to the lady whom we seek.” 

4 ’ I have saved you from a false quest, sir ; do you owe 
me no thanks for that ? ” 

” Your pardon,” I answered ; “ of course we do. Will 
you let me take this shoe to my friends ? ” 

She consented, asking if she might mak^ them a pair again, 
and I went to Reuben and the Count and told the story of 
the sabots. The Count was disappointed and yet relieved ; 
lie had lost what he thought was a clue to his sister’s where¬ 
abouts, but he had no longer the fear that harm had come 
to her along the road. He at once gave up the other sabot. 
buckle and all, to the girl, who thanked him very aptly 
in his own tongue, showing how well she was able to sustain 
the role of a little paysanne at a masked ball. 

We lodged at the inn that night, and Reuben made 
many inquiries of the landlord and his wife, whilst the 
Count gave them a clear picture of Pierre and the Lady, 
so that they would recognise them if they passed that 
way. The two worthy people promised to do their utmost 
to aid our search and to send on news to M. le Croix. 

At sunrise next morning we were gone. I did not see 
the maid again, although I heard her singing tunefully 
enough over her work in the kitchen. 


{To be continued.) 
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An Account of a Unique Contest 
that has been played at the 
College for over a hundred years. 

By EX-KEEPER OF 
MIXED WALL. 


A General View of the Game. 


T HE Wall Game at Eton may fairly claim to bo 
ranked as one of the unique games of the world, 
played as it is on only one spot, against the old 
red-brick wall that divides the Playing Fields from 
the road running to Slough. Here during the past hundred 
years, on a narrow strip of turf, has this extraordinary 
game been played, its rules gradually forming themselves 
and crystallising into shape, so that for the past forty years 
no alteration worth mentioning lias been made. 

St. Andrew is the Wall Game’s patron Saint ; at least, 
it is on his day that the annual fixture—the detailed 
records of which date back seventy-fi\ e years—between the 
Collegers and Oppidans takes place. 

The Collegers, who number but seventy, 
represent the King’s Scholars, while 
the rest of the school, called Oppidans, 
are well over 900. At first sight it 
seems strange that so few Collegers 
should be able to hold their own against 
the Oppidans, for, of the games re¬ 
corded, twenty-six have been won by 
Collegers, twenty-five by Oppidans, and 
twenty-one drawn. But this is due to 
the fact that a Colleger begins to learn 
the game during his first ycaT at Eton, 
and succeeding years only serve to 
drive the lesson home, that the raison 
d'etre of his existence at all is that he 
may win the game for College ! 

The Oppidan, on the other hand, 
only takes up the Wall Game when he 
has already won his laurels at the Field 
Game—Eton’s other form of football, 
so that the superior knowledge of the 
game possessed by the Collegers, their 
science and combination, more than 
outweigh the individual strength and 
dash of the Oppidans. 

The game is played, as has been said, 
on a narrow stretch of turf some 20 
feet wide by no yards long, and 
against the old wall; and if the ground 
is unique, what must be said of the 
goals—a small door in a wall running at right angles at 
the one end, a mark on the trunk of an old elm tree at 
the other ? 

The game itself may be compared to Rugby, but there 
are two very important distinctions. In the Wall Game 
no handling is allowed, and, except at a certain pari of 
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the ground called Calx, no heeling is per¬ 
missible. But the bully may be said to 
correspond to the Rugby scrum, and the 
loose play or dribbling of both games is 
similar. Moreover, the behinds are required. 
like the full-back at Rugby, to kick the ball 
into touch far up the field; but here again 
there is a very important difference, for 
whereas in Rugby the line-out is formed 
where the ball enters touch, in the Wall 
Game the next bully takes place, not where the ball goes 
out of the boundary line, but at the point where it 
actually stopped. Consequently, as soon as the ball is 
kicked out of the field of play, the “ outsides ” and “ behinds ” 
dash out, the defending side endeavouring to stop the ball, 
the attackers to prevent their doing so. The team consists 
of eleven members :— 

Three " Walls,” who play up against the wall and enjov 
the very necessary protection of padded sweaters and caps, 
corduroy trousers, etc. 

Two " Seconds,” who form up next to the "Walls” and 
wear padded caps, and who with the "Walls” are 
collectively called ” the bully.” 

Three "Outsides,” named respec¬ 
tively " third,” ” fourth,” and ” lines.” 
who wait on the bully. 

Three ” Behinds,” who stand behind 
each other and are known respectively 
as "flying man,” "long,” and "goals.” 

An attempt to describe this strange 
game may help the reader to under¬ 
stand it better than a mere recital of 
rules. 

On St. Andrew’s Day, November 30. 
generally in atrocious weather, College 
field is found packed with spectators 
soon after mid-day, the top of the wall 
being crowded with boys, who enjoy 
a unique view of the game in an 
extraordinarily uncomfortable position. 
Soon the two teams appear, the Col¬ 
legers in mauve-and-white striped 
shirts, the Oppidans in Joseph-like 
colouring of purple and orange. They 
line up against the wall, facing each 
other, and await the strike of the 
clock in Lupton’s Tower to give the 
signal for beginning, as it has done for 
the past hundred years. On the first 
stroke, the referee rolls the ball—about 
half the size of an Association football 
—into the bully, and up go the long- 
drawn-out rival shouts of " Collegers ! ” 
"Oppidans!” which continue through the whole of the 
game. 

The two opposing bullies, heaving and straining, seem 
to make no progress, each side striving to gain even a foot 
of vantage ground nearer the opponents’ goal. Any kind 
of physical force seems to be legitimate while this is in 
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progress, the 
buffeting of each 
other’s faces by 
the opposing 
"Walls" — 
whose hands are 
gloved in some¬ 
thing very much 
smaller than the 
ordinary box¬ 
ing glove—being 
the customary 
method of trying 
to take it out of 
each other. 

The game at 
this stage, to the 
onlooker, resem¬ 
bles a swarm of 
gigantic bees 
clustering in an 
indistinguish¬ 
able mass one on 
top of each other. 
Every now and 
then a unit 
the GOALS* loosens, and 

The Old Door. Good Calx. Seems to drop 

away, only to be 

swallowed afresh in the seething mass of arms, legs, and 
bodies, all inextricably mixed together. After some minutes 
a glimpse of the ball may be seen coming out of the bully. 
This is the opportunity for the 14 outsides," who " start 
a rush," keeping the ball as close as possible towards the 
opponents’ goal. 

Three possible methods of progression have been well 
and tersely described as follows:—(i) To carry the ball 
along in a tight scrum ; (2) to rush it along the ground 
between wall and line in a loose scrum; and (3) to kick it 
over the heads of the enemy. 

Scoring can only be effected when the ball is in " Calx," 
a small area of the play at each end of the ground near to 
each goal, and deriving its name from a white chalk line 
on the wall. Once in Calx a bully is formed up, but in 
a new way, for now a bully operation is allowed that would 
be illegal out of Calx. This consists in “ furking." 

To furk is to hook the ball with the foot to the back of 
vour own bully. To do this the furker stands with his 
back to the goal he is attacking and tries to hook or furk 
the ball back so that his side may “ touch a shy." Now, 
to touch a shy is to 
score, and, owing to 
the extreme difficulty 
in getting a goal, is 
generally the only 
score. The ball must 
be in such a position 
that, while not on the 
ground, it is being 
touched by a player’s 
foot and is touching 
the wall at one and 
the same time. The 
moment the umpire, 
whose crouching 
position is not one 
to be envied, allows 
a shy, the player 
must pick up the 
ball, and is allowed 
a shy at goal. 

As, however, the 
opposing side rush 
out simultaneously 
and try to stop the 
ball in the air, it may 
be imagined the goal 


is rarely reached. 

Add to the diffi¬ 
culties the fact 
that the goal is 
some thirty 
yards away, and 
at an angle of 
twenty degrees, 
and the reason 
for the scarcity 
will be appreci¬ 
ated. 

In the records 
of the matches 
since 1841 only 
three times has 
a goal been 
scored—in 1842, 

1883, and 1909. 

That of 1909, as 
a matter of fact, 
was thrown by 
one Colleger and 
caught by 
another who, 
without moving 
his position, THE goals: 

threw it at and The old TrM- Bad Call . 

hit the elm tree, 

and all who saw it felt they had been privileged to be wit¬ 
nesses at a great and rarely recurring moment! In last year’s 
match a goal was thrown which hit the other goal—the old 
door—and, while first given by the umpire, was afterwards 
disallowed, as an opponent had touched it while in the air. 

Very often the winning score is only one or two shies, 
and the tactics of the winning side towards the end of the 
game, while very sound, are amazingly irritating to the 
spectators, for with only ten minutes or so to play, the 
ball not being in Calx, and a score of a shy or so to your 
credit, it pays to sit so firmly if not calmly on the ball, 
supported by the whole side, that no amount of opposing 
kicks can dislodge you. Tradition still hands down the 
great limpet-like deeds of Wellesley in 1906, who sat to 
victory for ten minutes. 

Of the giants in the land in the olden days, the name of 
J. K. Stephen will be remembered forever in College. The 
amazing stories of this unique person, who in practice 
games smoked cigarettes or composed his Latin verse in 
the thick of the bully, are retailed to each newcomer. He 
was keeper in 1876-77, his side winning in the latter year 

by 10 to o, and the 
toast drunk by the 
Wall Team in College 
Hall every St. 
Andrew's Day—“ In 
piam memoriam J. 
K. S."—serves to 
keep green the 
memory of this gifted 
genius, in whose 
early death College 
lost one of her most 
famous sons. 

Other famous 
players are H. J. 
Mordaunt, who is 
remembered in Col¬ 
lege not so much 
because he made a 
century for Cam¬ 
bridge v. Oxford at 
Lord's as for his goal 
in 1885. 

Nor must Bulteel 
be forgotten, who in 
1862 ate thirteen 
sausages for break- 
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The Ghost Bear. 

A Tale of the Great, Lone, North Land. 

By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 



I. 


OT far from where Franklin 
was frozen," Clinton said. 

Fell folded up the chart. 
“ You’re a pretty judge 
of locality," he said 
derisively. " It’s across 
the Mackenzie river — we 
could go by Fort McPherson, 
over the Anderson, and 
along till you come to the 
Dolphin Strait—and old 
Jake said there was clean 
gold-dust waiting to be 
picked up, if you had 
patience to scrape the snow 
away. It's a life and death 
chance, but then — what's 
this ? I’m sick enough of the Yukon, whatever you feel 
about it. ’ ’ 

Clinton nodded. “ Yes, better than this," he agreed. 

For twelve months Clinton, Fell and Douraki had 

worked at their claim out back from Dawson City, trusting 

they thawed out each hole that the luck would turn. 
..hey had got a show of gold here and there, but never 
enough to pay for working, and then Fell had befriended 
old Jake Hudson, who had come back from the wastes 
of the north-east to die before he could reach Dawson 
City and communicate with his nephew. And now, said 
Clinton, Fell and Douraki, Jake’s nephew need never 
know ; they held the chart by which old Jake had travelled : 
Fell had the old man's dying words regarding the find on 
the shores of Dolphin Strait, and the secret was theirs. 

The only flaw in the business was that old Jake had 
brought back no samples, but his earnestness in persuading 
them to let his nephew know left them in no doubt. Jake 
had known what he was about, and the find was genuine 
enough, they said. They were not the first men who had 
travelled half across a continent in response to a rumour 
of gold—nor would they be the last. 

** Well ? " Fell asked. 

44 I’m sick enough of this," Clinton answered. 

Douraki, whose nationality was a mystery, and who 
never spoke one word more than he could help, nodded like 
a Chinese doll. " Let us sell der claim and go," he agreed. 

Clinton laughed satirically. 44 Selling’s a good idea," 
he said. “ If we clear out and save ourselves the trouble 
of looking for a buyer, it'll pay us better." 

" Veil then, clear out," Douraki agreed, placidly. 

" Canned goods for six months, and a dog team—we’ll 
be able to shoot some meat on the journey. Quite six 
months," Fell reflected aloud, " and Heaven help us if we get 
snow blindness." 

" It’s a rotten swindle, though," Clinton remarked, 
having never before embarked on a deliberately dishonest 
scheme. " The find belongs to young Jim Hudson by 
right, and we’ll come to no good out of it.” 

“ Shut up. croaker." Fell snarled, " or clear out—" 
He caught a significant look from Douraki, and ceased 
speaking. 

" You’ll come mit us ? " Douraki asked Clinton. 

** Oh, I'll come, for there’s nothing else," Clinton answered 
half-heartedly. " To stay on alone here on a useless 
claim—" 

His tone, rather than his words, told what he thought 
of the prospect. 


" Then it’s agreed," Fell said. " I’ll go and buy up 
what we want to-morrow, and get the dog teams. You 
and Douraki can fix up details here, and we'll start as 
soon as we’re ready." 

With that the three turned in for the night. 

* * * * 

Three months later Clinton, with three fingers useless 
from frost-bite and one ear covered in antiseptic dressings 
beneath his fur cap, stalked into a store in Dawson City 
and tapped a man on the shoulder. 

" You're Jim Hudson ? " he asked. 

The other man, a wiry youngster with an almost 
perpetual smile on his face, turned quickly. " I am," he 
answered. 

" Then, if you’ll come along to a restaurant and stand 
me a square meal. I'll tell you a story about your uncle’s 
death that’ll make it worth while," said Clinton. 

Hudson looked at him, and saw enough in his face 
for decision. Together they went out to a restaurant, 
and Hudson ordered while Clinton ate. 

“ When you've grubbed in the snow for roots and 
gnawed leather, it makes you appreciate a square feed," 
Clinton remarked, after he had tucked away an amount 
equivalent to a meal for three men. " And now—thanks 
as Hudson pushed over a tobacco pouch, " I think my yarn 
will about square us if you pay for the meal." 

He filled his pipe, lighted it, and told his story between 
appreciative puffs. 

“ I was with Fell when your uncle came in from the back 
of nowhere," he began, 44 and there was a chart and a 
story that Fell promised to pass on to you before old Jake 
died—but he never meant to keep the promise. Your 
uncle Jake located a pocket of gold up on the shores of 
the Dolphin Strait—he and another man, and the other 
man got carried off by the ghost bear. Then your uncle 
Jake got scared of sticking up there alone, and came 
back with his chart and the story—and died before he 
could get to you." 

" H'm ! " said young Jim Hudson. " It's a mad yarn. 
What’s a ghost bear ? " 

" It's a thing about the size of three polar bears, as far 
as I can make out," Clinton answered seriously, " and 
in spite of your scepticism it’s real enough to scare the 
life out of Eskimos hundreds of miles away from Dolphin 
Strait. It’s not an ordinary bear—there's something 
uncanny about it, and it’s bagged at least one white man— 
your uncle’s partner." 

" Where’s Fell ? " young Hudson asked next. 

" Out by Dolphin Strait by now, I guess," Clinton 
answered. " I went half-way with him and his partner 
Douraki, and then they marooned me in the snow. They 
wouldn’t leave me behind, lest I should come and tell 
you, and they wanted me dead because I didn’t quite 
believe in wholesale robbery of what your uncle meant 
you to have—though I did very nearly believe in it. So 
they turned me adrift to die up near the Great Bear Lake, 
and I would have died if it hadn't been for a couple of 
trapper chaps. As it is—look here ! " and he exhibited 
his three frost-bitten fingers and bandaged ear. 

" Then," he went on, 44 1 judged that 1 could get back and 
find you—and I've done such a journey as no man's ever 
done in the Arctic before. Fell and Douraki meant to 
kill me, and I'm out to get back on them." 

44 With my help—after you’ve helped the two men that 
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planned to rob me ! " Hudson answered coldly. " Hardly, 
Mr.—Clinton, isn't it ? " 

" Put it the other way round," Clinton said. " I'm 
the only man that can remember enough of your uncle's 
chart to guide you to his find, and I’ll help you to get 
there, and ask no more than the satisfaction of seeing 
Fell and Douraki brought to book over their swindle—” 

Hudson's smile, that had vanished for a time, came 
back. " I suppose you'll maroon me somewhere out 
there, after we've seen the other two off the ground," he 
remarked. 

“ Well," Clinton said, " I suppose I deserve that—it's 
hardly to be expected that you’d trust me, and yet—" 

He got up to go. “ Sit down," Hudson said. " I’ve 
a mind to see this through—I can afford it if it isn't a 
dead loss, and I’m sick of Dawson, anyhow. I meant 
to give up here and go trapping, and there’s always that 
left, at the worst." 

" I'll promise a square deal—" Clinton began, but 
Hudson held up his hand by way of interruption. 

" Promise nothing," he said. " I'll go with you, and you 
won’t lose by it, but you've played false to your own mates, 
and I warn you that I'll watch you all through. We go 
two to their two, for I won’t let anyone else in, and our only 
advantage lies in their thinking you dead and me ignorant 
of my uncle’s find. And we’ve got to hustle to get through 
to Dolphin Strait before the weather breaks—I’ll have an 
outfit ready in two days’ time." 

They talked for a time over the final arrangements that 
must be made before starting, and then Clinton went his 
way, while young Hudson set to work to get together the 
necessary stores, arms, and means of transport for the 
journey. It was, he knew, a mad venture, but he was young 
and quixotic enough to make the attempt. He had risked 
his life before this and—well, there was a fortune lying 
somewhere close to the ice hummocks of Dolphin Strait, 
awaiting him if he could cross the intervening wastes before 
the weather broke. And a mad venture always appealed 
to a man of his temperament. 


ii. 

ELL out beyond Fort McPherson, when such 
vegetation as poked up through the snow was 
growing thin and faint, Hudson first heard 
of the ghost bear from a little party of 
wandering Eskimos. He spoke their language fluently as 
a man can after spending five years in the Arctic circle, 
and he tried, by the aid of knives and other trade goods that 
he had thoughtfully included in his packs, to induce two of 
them to join in with him and Clinton and mind his dogs. 
All was going well until Hudson indicated his destination, 
and then the two Eskimos backed out; they would go with 
him any other way; but for the particular direction that 
he indicated they gave a most emphatic denial. By dint 
of much questioning, Hudson learned the reason for this. 

It seemed that, for years past, the stretch of coast along 
which he wished to explore had been haunted by something 
savage, primeval, and ghostly. Something white, that came 
out of the dark and attacked all and any who attempted 
to explore along the Dolphin Strait; against ordinary bears 
these Eskimos lought in their owd way with success, and they 
trapped moose and elk and anything else that offered— 
but the gnost bear of Dolphin Strait was something different, 
uncanny, terrible. Five men of the tribe had vanished 
from night encampments, and all that remained in each 
case to tell of their going was a series of monstrous foot¬ 
prints. Not even for the glittering knives that the white 
men offered would they stir a foot toward the haunts of 
this ghostly terror. 

" What do you think of it ? " asked Hudson. 

" No good trying them any more." Clinton answered. 
" Whatever the thing is, it scared your uncle out of staying 
on the ground alone, and wiped out his partner. I don’t 
know that these chaps would be much use to us, 
anyhow. We’ve got the dogs, and there’s more shooting 
to be had yet. Eskimos eat a lot, too." 


" Let’s get on," Hudson said abruptly, and they went 
on their way, leaving the queer little men to gaze after them 
as the dog teams fell to their work. 

That " Let's get on " had been Hudson's watchword 
from the day that they left Dawson ; not a minute had 
been wasted, and with snow sufficiently hard to make the 
going good they had achieved a record march. Always 
Hudson was watchful of his companion, whom he trusted no 
more now than on the first day of their acquaintance. Yet 
Clinton gave no cause for distrust, but worked with a will 
to get to their journey's end and come to grips with the two 
who had marooned him in the snow. 

It was a week after their encounter with the Eskimos 
that they came on the faint tracks which Clinton declared 
had been made by Fell and Douraki. So far as they 
could read the signs, the two “ claim-jumpers " had been 
pushing on at fair speed, though not nearly so fast as 
they themselves were movine The half-obliterated tracks 
were weeks old, they knew, but it was something to the 
good to have steered so accurately as to hit the trail so 
soon. They pushed on with renewed energy after this, 
with a fortnight more of travelling before them as nearly 
as they could judge. 

But, the next morning, three of their dogs were missing. 
Around them was a waste of snow and wind-swept rock, with 
gullies in which stunted pines grew miserably. There was 
no means of telling what had become of the dogs, for their 
tracks ran out and were lost where Arctic moss grew in 
the lee shelter of a ridge of rock. Clinton voiced the 
thoughts of both. 

" What could a bear—even a ghost bear-^want with 
three dogs ? " he asked, 

" Rubbish ! " Hudson retorted, uneasily. "If we let 
that fiction get on our minds—" 

But, all around them, the world stretched desolate and 
waste, mysteriously silent. It had been easy to deride 
the ghost bear legend back in Dawson City, but here in 
the Arctic solitude anything might be real. 

That day, following the easiest line of country, they 
came out on the shore of Dolphin Strait, and turned south¬ 
east along the faint tracks left by Douraki and Fell. A 
little way out from the coast-line mighty icebergs lay 
stranded, while from the shore itself a thick crust of ice, 
snow-covered in places, jutted out to form a firm, smooth 
highway for the sledges. They ran the dogs out on to the 
ice, and went steadily along, parallel with the shore. 

" The place marked on the chart is just past three jutting 
capes," Clinton explained, " so we’ve a good way to go yet. 
There's no sign of a cape or headland hereabouts—the land's 
flat enough for a billiard table." 

That night Hudson, after careful stalking, shot a young 
polar bear that was fishing in a circular pool in the shore 
ice, and they managed to drag the carcase out from the 
water, so the dogs feasted royally. Clinton was feeding 
them with chunks of bear meat when Hudson called to 
him and pointed inland. He looked up and saw something 
white and huge that moved along under the southern sky¬ 
line, an indistinct mass that showed dead white against 
dark patches of rock, and passed on to be lost among a 
succession of snowdrifts. 

" What is it ? " Clinton asked, for the dogs were whining 
uneasily, and seemed to pay more attention to the ghostly, 
moving thing than to their food. 

" I don't know," Hudson answered. " Bears keep to 
the water, to the best of my knowledge, and don’t go inland. 
But a ghost bear—" 

Clinton laughed, in a rather forced way. " I think that 
ghost bear must be getting on our nerves," he said. 

The next day they came on a heap of human bones, 
clean picked by some scavenging animal, in the shelter of 
a rock that rose up along the coast, and among the medlev 
of bones were torn scraps of fur clothing, and two skulls 
to show how many had died. 

" Eskimos," Clinton concluded, after a glance at the 
ghastly heap. " The snow will bury them when the 
weather breaks—they’ve not been there long, or they’d 
have been buried already. Your uncle said—" 
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” Said what ? " Hudson asked, seeing that he hesitated. 

“ Said that the ghost bear had driven all the Eskimos 
off this stretch of coast,” Clinton ended, ” though there’s 
seal to be had, and good fishing of sorts.” 

But this was wrong, for an hour or so later they met a 
party of wandering natives, travelling along the coast with 
all their worldly possessions. Clinton watched the packs, 
that these inveterate thieves might steal nothing, while 
Hudson talked with one who had been as far south as 
Fort McPherson, and thus was not afraid of civilised men. 
Slowly and hardly coherently the man told of something 
huge and 
white and ir¬ 
resistible that 
had hunted 
his party out 
from a fav¬ 
ourite sealing 
ground, some¬ 
thing that 
made its way 
into the 
hiding - place 
where they 
slept, breath¬ 
ed hot breath 
on them, and 
slew, while 
their com¬ 
panions cow¬ 
ered fright¬ 
ened in their 
skin wrap¬ 
pings. What 
the thing was 
he could not 
tell ; it was 
very big, and 
it breathed 
hot breath 
and had eyes 
of flame, and 
pointed, furry 
ears. It came 
always when 
they were 
sleeping, slew 
one or two. 
and went 
again — thus 
they had fled 
in fear. The 
little shaggy 
man gesticu¬ 
lated and jab¬ 
bered—half of 
what he said 
was unintel- 
1 i g i b 1 e to 
Hudson. 

The fear 
of the ghost 
bear was on 

the little men, and they went on quickly. Very soon 
Clinton and Hudson were alone again, and the eternal 
silence of the Arctic region settled on them. And, a long 
way ahead, they saw a ridge of rock, black and bare, that 
jutted out to a headland. 

“ I think—that's the journey’s end,” Clinton observed. 

” But do you think it possible to dig for gold in this 
eternal waste of snow ? ” Hudson asked. “ You couldn't 
get an inch into the ground.” 

” He said there was a pocket of dust,” Clinton answered. 
" It may be a mare’s-nest, but he was certain—” 

They turned inland, and urged the dogs on and up, 
but it was past noon of the next day when they topped the 
headland and dropped down into a sheltered valley, in 
which they made their camp for the night. The dogs were 


hungry, and quarrelled among themselves until Hudson 
quieted them ; the air was so still in the shelter of the valley 
that the cold did not trouble them, and Hudson, feeling too 
restless to sleep, went up the slope which they must cross 
on the morrow. Afar off, in the open water, he saw a 
whaler at anchor ; and down by the shore he saw a snow- 
packed shelter and a fire of driftwood, and knew that he 
had found his men. 

He went back and wakened Clinton, who listened to his 
story with obvious keenness. 

” We must go for them to-night,” Clinton declared. 

” The surprise 
is half the 
battle.” 

Hudson 
nodded, and 
they prepared 
by taking out 
and loading 
the two rifles 
that they car¬ 
ried. They 
went, not up 
over the next 
ridge, but 
straight down 
the valley 
toward the 
frozen coast. 
It was a long 
trudge, but 
they came at 
last to where 
the rock ran 
down sheer to 
the ice, and 
then, turning 
along the 
front of the 
head land, 
they went on 
carefully, 
skirting holes 
in the ice, and 
taking all the 
cover they 
could to hide 
themselves 
from the 
place where 
they judged 
Fell and 
Douraki were 
camped. 

It was far¬ 
ther than they 
thought, 
round the face 
of the cliff, 
but after 
interminable 
journeying 
the next 

valley opened out, and they saw the glow of the fire. 
They paused behind a jammed mass of ice. 

” What now ? ” Clinton asked. 

” You take the seaward side,” Hudson answered, ” and 
we’ll probably catch them asleep. But mind, no shooting— 
we’re out to get what rightly belongs to me. not to murder 
people. I’ll get them covered if I can, or you may—once 
we get their guns we can make them see reason.” 

He moved forward, but his steps were arrested by the 
sound of breaking ice and a mighty roar, while from a 
patch of unfrozen water, a few yards away, something 
white and huge rose up and made at him with whirlwind 
speed—something with eyes of flame and pointed, furry 
cars. He raised his rifle and fired on the instant, 
and the great white shape sheered off at the report, 

14 


" From a patch of unfrozen water, a 
few yards away, something white and 
huge rose up and made at him with 
whirlwind speed.” 
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blundered past him, and made straight for Clinton. Hudson 
felt the reek of its breath as it swished by him, knocking 
his rifle out of his hands and sending him flying. When he 
got on his feet again, he saw Clinton laid on the ice, and the 
huge white shape was nosing him and grunting. Hudson 
picked up his rifle and ran toward the fallen man, trying 
desperately to reload from his magazine, but the bolt 
action had jammed. He stopped to struggle with it, and 
somebody else ran past him, knelt on the snow, and aimed. 
There was a double report; the white monster tumbled 
over, and lay still. Somebody looked round at Hudson, 
and grinned. 

44 Dose egsplosif bullets, dey does der trick, efery time/' 
said Douraki. 

Hudson gave up struggling with the bolt of his rifle. 
" I suppose it's my turn next," he said bitterly. 

Douraki shook his head. " It is not so. Mister Hutson," 
he answered; "let us see dis man of yours—Clinton!" 
He yelled the last word as he looked down at the man who 
lay beside the gigantic bear. " But Clinton vas dead ! " 

Hudson raised Clinton from the ice, and knew from the 
way his head fell back that his neck was broken. He let 
the body lie back on the ice, just as Fell came up and 
gazed at the dead man’s face in silence. 

" Mister Hutson," Douraki said. " Dot man vas a 
coward, so we turned him loose to starf, unt den we quarrel 
mit ourselfs for doin' it. Up here "—he waved his hand 
round to indicate the icy solitudes—" Fell unt me we come 
to understand dat gold is not eferytings, und it vas agreed 
dat—you tell him. Fell." 


Fell took up the story. " The fact of the matter was 
that Clinton got on our conscience," he said. " Douraki 's 
got what he calls * von leetle boy * away back in civilisa¬ 
tion, and for the sake of that 4 von leetle boy ' he didn’t 
want to blacken his record too much. You see, we had 
rather a cloudy idea of right and wrong in Dawson City, 
but things look different here, and we settled when we’d 
cleared out your uncle's little pocket of dust to bring it 
along to you and leave you to do the straight thing. We're 
not bad chaps, really," he ended with a smile. 

"You found the pocket, then ? " Hudson asked. 

" And cleared it out," Fell answered. 44 There's enough 
to make you very rich indeed." 

Hudson considered the matter. These men might have 
done anything they liked with him, for he was practically 
unarmed—and now they offered him all that he could have 
asked of them. Over the body of Clinton and the gigantic 
bear he held out his hands to Fell and Douraki. 

" Equal shares," he said. 44 Shake on it—you had the 
work of getting it, and— " with a smile—" Douraki has 
the credit of laying the ghost bear." 

They “shook," and Douraki grinned largely. "I told 
Fell you'd blay der game straight," he said. 

44 But," Hudson concluded, " I’d like that bearskin, if 
you think the man who shot it ought to give it up." 

It is by reason of these happenings that Jim Hudson 
owns the skin of the biggest bear ever seen in the Arctic 
circle, and also that the legends of a ghost bear among the 
Eskimos who visit the shores of Dolphin Strait are less 
heard now than they were a few seasons ago. 



“ Do Not Cut a Friend.” 

A Talk to Boys. 

By an Old One. 



I N the public park of the town in which I lived when 
I was a boy there was a rustic seat, formed of 
twisted wood, which was placed in a very retired 
corner. So retired, indeed, was this corner that 
mischievous boys might have done much damage to the 
seat without a policeman or park keeper having much 
chance of seeing them. So the Authorities had a very 
happy inspiration. They painted upon the back of the seat 
the words which appear at the head of this Talk. You 
see, they appealed both to a boy's sense of honour and to 
his sense of humour. 

His sense of honour was appealed to because of the 
courtesy and kindliness of the request to refrain from using 
his clasp-knife on the seat which had been provided for 
the pleasure and use of the public. His sense of humour 
—if he had any—would be tickled by this use of a well- 
known slang phrase by a serious Town Corporation, and 
he would probably laugh and keep his knife in his pocket, 
or be content with trying its edge upon a stray stick. 

Still, everybody knows that to M cut" a friend in 
the well-known sense of the word is unpardonable, but I 
am inclined to think that it is quite a 9 unpardonable 
to cut in the real sense our friends the trees and the rocks 
and the public seats which we come across in our rambles. 

I was going through a wonderful gorge a few weeks 
ago. The mighty rocks towered on either hand, up, up, 
into the fleckless blue of the sky, seeming almost ready 
to topple on my head and bury such a poor little speck 
of humanity. I sat down upon a seat which was provided 
for visitors to this romantic spot. It was placed at such 
a point of vantage that the best view of the cliffs and the 
mighty gorge could be obtained whilst sitting upon it. 

Now, what do you think ? Somebody or other, instead 
of gazing in wonder and awe at the glorious sight before 
him, had spent half an hour, at least, in carving a very 
undistinguished name on the back of the seat—a name 
which would be an object of derision as long as time and 
the weather allowed it to stay there. 


There was once an audacious boy who actually carved 
his name on the Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey 
and there it is to-day. Well, one could almost forgive 
him for his audacity, and such an action almost 
did immortalise him—or, at any rate, his name. But that 
is, surely, the exception which proves the rule. 

I hope some of you may immortalise your names, 
but it will not be by carving them on the bark of a tree, 
or on your neighbour's fence, or on a seat in the park, or 
on some mighty rock which visitors come from far and 
near to see. No, it will be by carving it deep, as Nelson 
did, as Gladstone did, as Wellington did, as Wilberforce 
did, as Drake and Raleigh did, upon the heart of your 
country. That is the true way to carve your name. 

But perhaps many boys who read this are not bom to 
great distinction. Yet they may carve their names very 
deep upon the hearts of their friends and neighbours. 
Some act of kindness, boys, some good service, some deed 
of love, will impress your name so deeply upon some one’s 
heart that, though years and years may roll on, you will 
find it thefe still, showing almost as plainly as the day 
it was carved. 

That is the true way to 44 cut a friend." So you see, 
there's a right way and a wrong way to everything. But 
this subject has a far wider application than the cutting 
of foolish initials on trees and seats and rocks. It is this: 
Never do anything useless, merely to gratify vanity or 
idleness or curiosity, or to occupy a vacant hour. 

Then, of course, the Christian gentleman—and every 
boy may be that—strives to obey the Commandments 
of Christ that he should love his neighbour as himself, 
that he should do unto others as he would be done by. 
These Commandments are great rules of conduct and they 
shut out a good many things which boys call " mischief " 
and 44 rags." 44 Do not cut a friend." Make sure that 
you are not breaking the rules of kindness or respect or 
proper discipline, or putting the community of which you 
are a member to unnecessary expense or trouble or anxiety'. 
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The George Andrew Hutchison 

The Memorial to the “B.O.P.’s” First Editor. 


Hostel. 


S INCE the death, in February of last year, of the late 
Mr. G. A. Hutchison, there has been a strong 
desire on the part of those who knew him to 
perpetuate his memory in some striking manner. 
After due consideration it was decided that the Memorial 
should take the form of a Hostel, Club, and Institute for 
boys and young men. To this end it is proposed to convert 
the house at Leytonstone, in which Mr. Hutchison lived 
for thirty-five years, into the building that will be 
required. 

The house, “ Ivybank," which is freehold, overlooks 
Epping Forest, and is a minute’s walk from the High 
Road. The garden slopes down to a pond, which is at 
times well lined with fisher-folk ’’ of the amateur sort. 

The house is an unusually well-built structure, and contains 
a large hall, dining-room, double 
drawing-room, library, and the usual 
kitchen and offices on the ground floor. 

There are seven bedrooms, bath-room, 
etc., on the first floor, four bedrooms 
and a very large study (Mr. Hutchison’s 
former work-room) on the second floor. 

The study would make five single 
bedrooms comfortably. There are 
stables and outbuildings which could 
be extended and adapted for gym¬ 
nasium purposes. It is proposed to 
double the accommodation, and the 
outlay—cost of freehold, proposed ex¬ 
tensions. furnishing, etc.—will involve 
a cost of about £5,000. 

There will be ample opportunity for 
playing-field room in the adjoining 
forest, and the building should prove 
a most attractive home, under the 
best influence, for young fellows who 
desire to live a little way outside the 
City, on the borders of the forest. 

Many of the morning trains take fifteen 
minutes only to do the journey to 
Liverpool Street. 

Such a scheme as this is one that 
:annot fail to commend itself to Old Boys and Young 
Boys alike, to present and past readers of the Boy's 
3 >wn Paper. What “ G. A. H." achieved through his 
:>aper is well set out in the appended article by Mr. 
Harold Begbie. It was a great work, indeed, and well 
vorthy of commemoration. Perhaps it is to the Old 
Boys who were brought up with the Boy's Own Paper. 
md whose affection for their old Editor is a very real 
hing, that the promoters of the scheme look for the bulk 
>f their support. But the present readers of the paper, 
he younger generation, are called upon to do their share 
n the work, to contribute whatever they can to the sub- 
cription list. However humble the donation, it will 
>e gratefully received. 

The Treasurer of the Memorial scheme is T. F. Victor 
Juxton, Esq., M.A., J.P., President of the N.E. Metro¬ 
politan District of the Y.M.C.A.; and the Hon. Secretaries 
re R. L. Barclay, Esq., M.A., J.P., the Rev. John 
Bradford, and A. L. Haypon, Esq. (Editor of the Boy's 
)vvn Paper), 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

Cheques and postal orders may be sent to the Hon. Secs., 
vybank, Leytonstone, or to the Editorof the “ B.O.P.," and 
cknowledgment will be made in the columns of this paper. 

It may be added that the scheme for a “ Hutchison 
fostel " has been warmly approved by a large number 
i influential people. Among the many letters that have 
een received the following may be quoted :— 


" I am not likely to forget the very great pleasure I experienced 
in meeting Mr. Hutchison at the meetings of the British 
Chautauqua in Aberystwith many years ago. He did a very 
line work, albeit a very difficult one, and he succeeded in 
stamping his own forceful personality upon the paper which 
he edited for so long. The nation itself owes to him a great 
debt for the healthy influence he exerted upon successive 
generations of boys. I am very glad to hear of the permanent 
Memorial which it is proposed to establish, and I shall gladly use 

my best efforts to promote the success of this undertaking."_ 

Sir J. D. McClure, Principal of Mill Hill School. 

" In far-away days the Boy's Own Paper meant a great 
deal to me, and I am highly pleased with the form that this 
Memorial to its devoted and talented Editor is to assume. The 
way to kill the worst is to give the best, and such was his noble 
ideal, nobly executed."— Dr. F. B. Meyer. 

" I am much interested to hear of the 
project of securing the house in which 
Mr. Hutchison lived and worked for so 
long, and of turning it into an Institute 
for young men and boys. So many men 
of my generation preserve gratef ul recol¬ 
lections of the Boy's Own Paper of a 
quarter of a century ago that I feel sure 
vour project will be widely welcomed and 
supported."— Sir John Simon, the 
Attorney-General. 

" I am glad to hear of a scheme to 
perpetuate the memory of the late 
Editor of the Boy's Own Paper, 
and sincerely trust the work will be 
successfully carried out. I well remember 
the interest the ‘ B.O.P.' had for us in our 
younger days, and it is my firm opinion 
that no paper of the kind which did so 
good a work has ever been launched. 
The good influence of its stories must 
have been enormous, and I know person¬ 
ally the pleasure its articles on making 
things gave to boys. I remember several 
of us, when grown up, sitting one night 
in the cabin of a small ‘ home-made ’ 
cruising yacht in which we had made a 
rather adventurous trip, and on asking, 
‘What first started you on boat-building, Stan ?’ the answer 
was, 1 “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird " in the " B.O.P." * 

" It is accordingly with a diffidence but much pleasure 
that I venture to enclose a contribution towards the fund. 

I trust the Committee will have every success in founding a fit 
Memorial to Mr. Hutchison, whose work in the * B.O.P.' was 
of such high value."— Harold Bindloss. 

" I am heartily in favour of the proposal to secure 
Mr. Hutchison's home as a Home and Institute for the use of 
boys and young men, to be associated in the closest possible 
way with the Young Men's Christian Association. 

" I took the first number of the Boy's Own Paper, and con¬ 
tinued to take it for many years. Naturally during latter years 
I have not taken it, but have occasionally seen it, and have 
alwavs been tliankful for the healthiness of its tone and the 
excellence of its conduct."— Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough writes :—" That she 
sympathises very much in the work." 

" I am very glad to sec an effort is being made to perpetuate 
the memory of one who for so long a time lias been such a wise, 
attractive, and inspiring helper of the boyhood of England. 

It is a most worthy object, and will be of immense benefit."— 
The Rev. Dr. Clifford. 

" Nothing would seem to me to be a more suitable memorial 
to the lifelong labours of our dear friend, Mr. George Andrew 
Hutchison, than the adaptation of the house in which he lived 
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to the needs of a Y.M.C.A. for the neighbourhood. I cannot 
think of anything more in accordance with his own character 
and ideals.”—W. F. A. Archibald, Esq., Master of the Supreme 


ation of the good influence exerted by the late Mr. G. A. 
Hutchison through the Boy’s Own Paper, which he edited for 
so many years ”— Sir Albert Spicer, M.P. 


Court. 

" Many years ago I 
was a reader of the 
Boy’s Own Paper— 
indeed, I think I was 
once or twice a con¬ 
tributor to it—and I 
know that its high 
Christian spirit was 
then a valuable in¬ 
fluence on the lives of 
many schoolboys. It 
is with grateful feel¬ 
ings, therefore, that, 
although I have not 
seen it of late, I 
support the project of 
raising a sum of money 
to create, in memory 
of one who was its 
editor for more than 
thirty years, an insti¬ 
tute for the use of 
boys and young men 
in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association.” — The 
Right Rev. Bishop 
Welldon, Dean of 
Manchester. 

” I have much 
pleasure in testifying 
to my warm appreci- 



Ivybank, Leytonstone. 


” Memory goes back 
a good many years to 
that period when 
faithful Christian men 
were exercised on the 
subject of providing 
wholesome literature 
to check the bad 
reading, and to provide 
for the large number 
of readers created by 
the introduction of 
free education. It was 
at this time God sent 
our late revered friend, 
Mr. G. A. Hutchison, 
to edit the Boys 
Own Paper. That 
paper, through its 
nearly forty volumes, 
is the living embodi¬ 
ment of the man 
Immediately I heard 
of the suggestion of 
a Home, Club, and 
Institute linked to 
the Y.M.C.A. as hi 4 
memorial, I felt 
nothing could be more 
in harmony with the 
heart sympathies of 
one whom I was proud 
to own as friend.”— 
Sir John Kirk. 



The Squire of Boyhood. 

George Andrew Hutchison, his Wallet and his House. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. 



I remember , 1 remember . . . 

You hear that boy laughing?—you think he's all fun; 

But the angels laugh , too , at the good he has done ; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his call , 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 

He cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play , 
and old men from the chimney corner. 

O NE day—no doubt one of those delightful mornings 
when the cheerful philosopher is at the top of his 
bent and the dismal philosopher is seeking some 
deep, distant, and undiscoverable retreat from 
the contagious good-humour of mankind—the immortal 
Mr. Dooley addressed his convenient friend Mr. Hennessy 
in the following fashion : 

" When I r-read in a sermon that th’ wurruld is goin’ 
to pot, that th* foundation iv government is threatened, 
that th* whole fabric iv civilised s’cietv is in danger, that 
humanity is on th* down grade, an’ morality is blinkin', 
that men ar're becomin’ dhrunkards, an' women gamblers, 
an' that th* future iv th* race is desthruction, I can always 
console mesilf with wan thought.” 

*' What's that ? ” inquired Mr. Hennessy. 

•* It isn't so,” said Mr. Dooley. 

Such complete and decisive optimism is not for every 
man ; for a man whose acquaintance with life extends 
beyond convivial intercourse, optimism of this nature 
is indeed almost impossible ; nevertheless, even to the 
man whose knowledge of the world is deep, wide, and as 
exhaustive as a living sympathy can make it, there is 
always ” wan thought " which points away from the pit 
of despair and lifts the mind into the upper regions of 
hope. It is not Mr. Dooley's “ wan thought.” It is not 
a denial of statistics or a negation of pessimism. It is a 


positive and vigorous affirming thought—the thought of 
the next generation. 

I cannot count the times when men, engaged in desperaU 
heartbreaking work among the shameful slums of our great 
cities, have said to me with a sudden relief, turning front 
their melancholy recital of failure and defect, “But we’ve 
got the children I ” How their sad faces have lightened ! 
The wretched, hopeless, degraded, overtired and indifferent 
adults may keep away from church, may repulse all overtures 
of friendship, may hug their rags in the public-house, and 
declare religion to be a mere matter of make-believe 
respectability a piece of affected pretence ; but the childrer 
go to school and to Sunday School, they grow in brightnes' 
and intelligence, they listen to the immemorial hopes o‘ 
the human race, they respond to affection, give their 
confidence to those who care for them, struggle with all 
their heroic might to be worthy of that w’hich shelter; 
and encourages them—in a word, the children live as i 1 
they were indeed the children of God and not the perishing 
spawn of misery, iniquity, and exhaustion. 

Perhaps this optimism is only the repeated illusion ol 
every adult generation, the false comfort writh which the 
beaten apostle in every age has consoled his w r ounde*_ 
vanity ; and of very truth, these beautiful children dc 
grow up, many of them, too many of them, to be the despau 
of the next generation, the parents of other children t< 
whom the next apostle points for the vindication of hr 
labour. And yet, the world is improving. No demagogic 
exists that could persuade humanity to go back to th 
conditions of fifty years ago, no philosopher who couk 
induce mankind to reconstruct society on a Georgia! 
basis, no medievalist who, in his heart, even to get th 
vestments, the colour, the poetry, the magic, and the beauri 
of those times, would go back to the physical and socia 
conditions of the Middle Ages. 
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No ; the world moves, and, on the whole, it moves 
forward; during the last thirty years it has moved amazingly, 
decisively, and triumphantly. The very fact that we have 
created a Social Conscience, that we attack so fiercely 
evils which our fathers tolerated so genially—this proves, 
surely it does, that we are moving to better times and 
better manners, that Mr. Dooley is really right, and that 
to the melancholy prognostication of the pessimist we 
may truthfully reply, “ It isn’t so." 

I wonder what part was played in this extraordinary 
evolution, in this creation of a Social Conscience, and in 
this inspiration of a new spiritual sensitiveness, by one of 
the most simple, modest, and unaffected men of our time 
—George Andrew Hutchison, the genial editor of a boy’s 
paper. Perhaps no mean and trivial part. Ask some 
of the middle-aged men you meet who are wholesome- 
minded, intelligent, and happy human beings, whether 
they read at school the Boy's Own Paper. It will 
surprise you perhaps to see how many of them brighten 
at that question, and to hear how many will tell you that 
they can remember even now the stories they read there. 
Then ask the broken-spirited, cynical, embittered and 
degraded men who may possibly cross your path this 
same question. Not many, I think, were readers of that 
paper, not many will remember much about it. They 
preferred blood-curdlers. 

I do not mean that Hutchison manufactured good 
men. I do not mean that he could have saved bad men 
from moral ruin. But I do mean very positively that his 
influence from first to last was a most healthful and inspiring 
influence, and that where it came into sympathetic contact, 
where it got a response at the other end, there it braced, 
there it strengthened, there it inspired, and there it fructified. 
Men who read the Boy's Own Paper in their school¬ 
days were better for it, never worse ; they got entertain¬ 
ment from its pages which was pure and untainted ; they 
derived from it occupation for their thoughts which was 
healthful and edu¬ 
cating occupation ; 
they were not 
cheated into an un¬ 
profitable or a bane¬ 
ful illusion, they 
were stimulated, 
they were inspirited, 
they were strength¬ 
ened in an atmo¬ 
sphere of heroism 
that was as little 
mawkish as it was 
entirely free from 
the contagion of evil 
or the disfigurement 
of Jingoism. 

Is it not possible, 
then, that the good¬ 
ness of the present 
age owes at least 
something to the 
man who kept this 
fine paper going so 
splendidly from week 
to week ? I am not 
satisfied that an 
acknowledgment of 
gratitude for cheer¬ 
ful and interesting 
entertainment cancels the debt. I am on the side of 
those who say that Hutchison was one of the moral 
influences of his time, one of the great builders, one of the 
fashioners of a better order. For it is a fallacy to 
think that no one teaches save the teacher ; that no one 
preaches save the preacher ; that no one moralises 
save the moralist. Indeed, it might be possible to sup¬ 
port with diverting evidence the paradox that teachers 
teach nothing; preachers preach nothing; moralists 
moralise nothing; that is to say, one might be able, 


with a little trouble, to establish the thesis that human 
welfare has profited most at the hands of those who set 
up to change nothing and to teach nothing, and who 
sought only to entertain and divert their fellow-men, but 
with the love of heaven in their hearts. Think what 
Shakespeare has done for the human race ! And Beet¬ 
hoven ! And Charles Lamb with his stammer and his 
smile ! One of the most amiable and gracious men I have 
ever known, a clergyman, told me that on looking back upon 
his life, he could trace his idea'of moral grandeur, of chiv¬ 
alry towards women, and of tenderness to the weak, entirely 
to the novels of Sir Walter Scott. We sometimes forget 
that the great statesman whom we hail as deliverer and 
creator, is thrust into the forefront of humanity's battles 
only by the pressure of the nameless host beside him. 

But, be this as it may, truly it is a just and rational con¬ 
tention that a man like George Andrew Hutchison, serving 
his generation faithfully and honourably, does indeed render 
service to the age that follows. And for myself, I hold it 
as a truth, out of the reach of all reasonable contradiction, 
that the man who gives to boys something wholesome to 
think about, something manful and honourable to aim at, 
is one of the best servants of the State. Hans Andersen 
is the good angel of childhood ; he enchants where the 
catechist confounds. Hutchison was the honest squire 
of our boyhood ; he served and saved with his wallet, 
where Dean Farrar irritated and Dr. Barlow provoked to 
ribaldry and disdain. But for Hutchison, dreary had been' 
the day of many a schoolboy now struggling with a family of 
his own; and, but for Hutchison's entertainment, how 
perilous perhaps the dreariness had been. 

That is my point. Character is made when the faculties 
are at work ; it is unmade when the faculties are un¬ 
employed. To be at a loose end is bad for a man ; it is 
almost fatal for a boy. Thousands of middle-aged men, 
now scattered all over the world—think what this means, 
thousands, for the Boy’s Own Paper used to sell 

200,000 copies a 
week *—will readily 
confess that their 
boyhood was en¬ 
chanted, and their 
schooldays bright¬ 
ened and helped by 
Hutchison’s paper ; 
and if they are re¬ 
flective and honest 
men they will ac- 
knowledge, on 
thinking things over, 
that but for 
Hutchison they 
might have been 
worse than they 
were, and possibly 
not quite so com¬ 
fortable and decent 
as they are now. 

One may say, 
“ But Hutchison, 
after all, was only 
an editor. He him¬ 
self wrote nothing 
that bewitched our 
boyhood and set us 
dreaming on the 
right lines. It was 
Jules Verne who took us so utterly out of ourselves. It 
was Talbot Baines Reed who gave us a useful notion of 
decent behaviour. It was Gordon Stables who made us 
laugh, Manville Fenn who gave us excitement, old Admiral 
Kennedy who thrilled us with his yarns." This is true. 
But it was Hutchison who provided the wallet for this 
fare ; it was he who knew what we should like when all 
the other people wanted us to take only what they liked ; 

• It is worth recording that the profits arising from this very considerable sale 
were devoted to the Religious Tract Society’s Missionary work. 
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and it was Hutchison who kept out of that wallet every¬ 
thing which could poison the system or breed ugly dreams 
in a boy 's soul. 

If you will think for a moment you will realise the genius 
of the man. He lived at a time when the English boy had 
Pecksniff on one side of him and Bill Sikes on the other; 
it was a choice between tales that made one ill with sancti¬ 
moniousness and tales that smirched one with villainy. 
The pennies of boyhood were coveted by the prowling 
rogues of the gutters of Fleet Street, and the soul of boyhood 
was coveted by the well-meaning but preposterous mission¬ 
aries of a false and inhuman religion. It was as if no choice 
lay for English boyhood between priggishness and roguery, 
as if the boys of this country must be either emasculated 
ninnies or full-blooded rascals. 

At this period many people were deploring the evil 
caused by pernicious literature and calling loudly for a 
remedy. The Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
stepped into the breach with their new periodical, the 
Boy's Own Paper, which was prepared and launched 
under the direction of Dr. Macaulay. The first weekly 
issue appeared in January, 1879. Hutchison had been 
called in to fill the post of Acting Editor, and right loyally 
did he serve his chief. He had faith in the natural 
wholesomeness of the English boy. When he was asked 
by somebody whether such a paper could succeed, he 
replied : " Yes, if it is written for boys and not for their 
grandmothers." And he acted on this maxim. He had 
a perfect understanding of a boy’s nature, and a splendid 
manful faith in the goodness of that nature. He neither 
preached nor corrupted ; he entertained, he delighted, he 
stimulated, and he encouraged. When he became Editor- 
in-Chief, Hutchison went forward with, if it were possible, 
greater vigour. 

I think it is the entire absence of preaching from his 
work, his absolute reliance on the solid value of genuine 
entertainment, which most strikes me in thinking of what 
he did for the boys who are now men. For by nature 
Hutchison was a preacher, his bent was distinctly towards 
religion; he loved his Bible, he loved his Church, he 
loved his Sunday School, and he loved his Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. If ever an editor presided over a popular 
journal in whose heart religion was a real and living flame, 
surely it was this man. And yet, with that wonderful 
tact and sense of the fitness of things which so distinguished 
him, he never preached and never moralised to his legion 
of boys; he told them stories, he interested them in 
interesting things, he made them laugh, he made them 
thrill, he made them want to grow up and do something 
useful in the world ; and he never bored, he never bred a 
suspicion that he was coating a pill. He recognised 
that, later in life and from other hands, the vast army of boys 
whom he cared for so lovingly and delighted so lavishly, 
must receive the greater teaching—the greater teaching 
which translates morality into goodness, and which trans¬ 
fuses the soul of the just man with the passion of holiness; 
his one care was to present his boys for the laying on of 
those sacred hands wholesome, intelligent and earnest. 

Whether he ever had to put restraint upon himself, 
whether the preacher and the missionary did not sometimes 
beat upon the doors of his heart, whether his zeal in religion 
did not occasionally clamour very insistently for expression 
in that paper,* I do not know. ♦ Perhaps he was so sure of 
his work that temptation of this kind never visited his 
brain. But whether he was so tempted or not, certain is 
it that he got the most wonderful moral effect without one 
single stroke of preacher or moralist, he, the most earnest 
of Christians, the most faithful of teachers, the most 
enthusiastic of missionaries. Is that not something of an 
attainment ? Does it not write for us a chapter in his 
biography ? 

He has told us that one day a very solemn and benignant 
old gentleman came to his office with a great sheaf of 
sermons by Dr, Moody, which he desired to see published 
in the Boy’s Own Paper. Hutchison said to him. " No ! 
We'll have religion, but we’ll have it in solution, not en 
bloc ." And that he did get religion into his paper we 


know from the eloquent fact that boys trusted him with 
the secrets of their souls. He received many letters 
confiding to his honour struggles and temptations which 
could not be uttered to parents, schoolmaster, or priest. 

There is a scheme on foot to perpetuate the memory 
of this good man. It is proposed that the house in which 
he lived at Leytonstone, close to the beauty and romance 
of Epping Forest, should be purchased and kept as a 
hostel in connection with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is a modest house, and therefore a modest 
sum will buy and endow it for this useful purpose. Those 
who have originated the idea ask for £s.ooo; if more be 
subscribed the hostel will be the better furnished and 
provided for its beneficent object. They hope in any case 
that subscriptions will amount at least to this ^5,000. 

Now, if we could reach all the men who remember 
the Boy’s Own Paper with affection, who remember 
how they went to bed at night dreaming of Jules Verne, 
and how they waited week by week or month by month 
(I was one of those who could not resist the orange covers 
and the coloured plates) for " The Adventures of a Three- 
Guinea Watch *’ or " The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," 
how easily might this sum of money be got together and 
the hostel started to the great delight of young men toiling 
in the fatigues and exhaustion of London. But the readers 
of the Boy's Own Paper are scattered over the face 
of the earth ; they are men in middle-life, busy with affairs 
of the present hour, little given, I suspect, to sentimentalism 
concerning the past. I remember asking a Cabinet Minister, 
whose boyhood had been acquainted with penury, whether 
he did not sometimes go back to the past and dazzle himself 
with the contrast of his amazing present. He said to 
me, " On my word, I haven’t time; every moment of 
my life is occupied : I am too busy to dream." 

And so with most of us. But if we can get a few 
thousands of all the many thousands who read the Boy’s 
Own Paper in their schooldays, to think, be it only 
for five minutes, of what the paper meant to them, of 
what perhaps it contributed to their characters and their 
present fortunes, then it should not be difficult for us 
to ask, or for them to give, a subscription that will open 
the doors of the dead editor's house to the youth in London 
sighing for holiday and country sounds. 

Men forget the past very easily, particularly the rich ; 
and Englishmen are either unsentimental by nature or 
afraid of allowing themselves to be sentimental; therefore, 
it may not be easy to find a thousand who will say that 
they remember the Boy’s Own Paper with affection, 
and that they feel an obligation of gratitude towards the 
gentle editor who has passed away. And yet, I hope that 
the money will not be provided by a few very rich men ; 
I should like it to come in guineas, and two guineas, and 
three guineas from a great host, the letters bringing this 
money bearing the stamps and postmarks of the world, 
some of the givers men who got helpful and strengthening 
replies to their confidences of temptation and struggle. 
For so, surely, Hutchison would wish it to be. He would 
like to be remembered by many, the least as well as the 
great. He would like to know that he is so remembered, 
and that his work, acknowledged by many, is perpetuated 
in a manner so simple and so happy. 

Do you not feel that there is something very seemly 
and charming in the humility of this memorial ? There 
are statues enough ; one does not always want to be gaping 
up at a column or standing, hushed with awe, before an 
arrogant cenotaph. One can grow even tired of the great 
heroes. But this house on the edge ot Epping Forest, 
where the man, who served us so diligently and so wisely 
and so humbly, kept his books, where he wiped his spectacles 
and sat down at his desk in slippered ease to write his 
letters to Jules Verne or his Notes for the paper, where 
he ate his simple meals, where he uttered his simple prayers, 
where he slept, and where he died—is it not a pretty and 
a gracious idea that we should save this house and its 
garden for a purpose that will give pleasure and delight, 
placing just a tablet on the wall to the memory of his 
life and the memory of our own boyhood ? 
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How to Throw a 
Boomerang. 

By HORACE W. VENTON. 



B OYS arc always fascinated by pastimes which require 
a certain amount of skill, if for no other reason than 
that of competing with their fellows in its exercise. 
I suppose it was owing to some such cause that I once, 
when a boy at school, purchased a boomerang. I had been 
reading an account of the wonderful things which the Austra¬ 
lian aborigines were able to do with this missile, and I resolved 
that I would become expert in 
its use, and would astonish my 
companions by my dexterity. 

I went to a field alone, so that 
no one should see me practising, 
and endeavoured to throw the 
instrument so that it would 
return to me again. It tires 
me, even now, when I think of 
the hours I spent in the hope of 
accomplishing the impossible; 
and, at last, I gave it up in 
disgust, believing the tales I had 
heard to be " all rot," or that 
the Australian and New Zealand 
natives were endowed by Nature 
with special gifts which fitted 
them to perform the feat I had 
found so difficult. Since then 
I have met numbers of boys who 
have confessed to having tried to throw a boomerang ; but who 
have had similar experiences to my own. As, however, in later 
years I acquired the art of throwing this weapon, or toy, I 
propose to tell how it is to be done; and, by following the 
instructions I shall give, any boy should become expert at 
throwing the boomerang within a very short time. 

First of all it must be noted that there are two entirely 
different types of boomerang. One is a weapon used in warfare 
and in hunting, and the other is a toy. The first type does not 
return. It is thrown at the man or animal with unerring skill 
by those accustomed to use it; and it is very seldom indeed 
that it misses its mark. The return-boomerang, however, is 
the one that is most frequently seen, and the natives of 
Australia and New Zealand use it only as a toy. They become 
so skilful in throwing it that they are able to make it describe 
the most extraordinary curves at will and return to them 
again. But it must be remembered that should the instrument 
knock anything in the course of its flight through the air it 
will not return, but will fall just at the spot where its flight 
was interrupted. Many people have the idea that a boomerang 
will return after knocking down a bird or other game. This 
is quite a fallacy. 

Boomerangs are of many shapes and sizes. Those of the 
“ return ” type weigh from four ounces to ten or eleven ounces 
each. They are always flat—or nearly flat—on one side and 
rounded or convex on the other. Their outline may vary from 
a right angle to an almost straight stick ; but the straightest 
of them is always slightly bent. 

The most important thing about a boomerang, however, 
is that it should be “ warped ” or twisted. If one of these 
missiles be laid upon a flat table, with the flat side downwards 
and the concave edge towards one , the edge on the left hand should 
appear raised slightly above the table, whilst the edge on the 
right hand should lie flat. This is the test as to whether a 
boomerang is properly made. It must, in fact, be so bent 


as to have a propeller-like form. All native boomerangs ha\ e 
this form ; and if a boomerang should be purchased wdiich w ill 
lie perfectly flat upon a level surface no skill can be acquired 
which will cause it to return to the thrower. 

Unfortunately, manufacturers of sports' accessories seem 
to be unaware of this fact. Many firms make boomerangs and 
when these are slightly altered, as they can be, they will fly 

and return splendidly ; but they 
are made without this twist. 
I have purchased boomerangs 
from many firms and in every 
case I have found this twist 
to be lacking. Apparently the 
manufacturers have obtained 
some native boomerangs and 
have copied them as exactly 
as they could ; but they were 
not exact enough. It seems 
likely that they have looked upon 
the twist of a native boomerang 
as a defect due to the warping 
of the wood rather than an 
essential, and have consequently 
omitted to copy it w'hen manu¬ 
facturing new ones. 

Let us suppose then that you 
have purchased a boomerang 
from a shop and that you find upon laying it on a table, flat 
side downwards, that it will lie perfectly flat. All you have 
to do is to file the flat face all over from each end to the centre, 
so as to raise the left concave edge and the right convex edge 
above the table surface. When this has been done you may 
proceed to a field where there are no cattle or people and make 
your first attempts at throwing the weapon. 

To throw it stand at right angles to the wind, so that it blows 
directly upon your left cheek. Hold the boomerang in the 
right hand, by one end, with the convex side to the left, that is, 
with the flat surface of the instrument facing the palm of the 
hand. The " handle,” as this end is called, should be gripped 
by the thumb and the two first fingers, as shown in the illustra- 
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tion. Then raise the arm above the head and throw the missile 
outwards and downwards at right angles to the ground. In 
doing so let it leave the hand with a sharp jerk, and it will 
then sail gracefully away upon its course, performing its own 

characteri stic 
curve, finally re¬ 
turning to you 
again. With a 
little practice, 
provided there is 
little or no wind, 
it is possible 
to acquire such 
skill, that it can 
be thrown and 
caught and 
thrown again, 
several times in 
succession, with¬ 
out its once falling 
to the ground. 

You will find 
that by slightly 
varying the angle 
at which you 
throw it you are 
able to make it 
fly high or low at 
pleasure. If 
thrown straight 
downwards it will 
describe a large circle, perhaps only ten or eleven feet above 
the ground ; but if thrown downwards at an angle of about 
sixty degrees to the ground, it will sail majestically into the 
air high above one's head. 

Great care should be exercised in using the boomerang; 


for the force with which it flies is very deceptive, and should 
it strike anyone in its career it will inflict a nasty blow. 

In buying a boomerang choose one with as thin and as wide 
a blade as possible; for such a pattern is much more easily 
thrown. You will find 
that, as a rule, the 
thin patterns are 
very light, and a 
light boomerang can 
be most successfully 
thrown (after one has 
become expert at the 
art) when there is 
little or no wind. 

When one watches 
a skilled boomerang- 
thrower projecting his 
weapon hundreds of 
yards away from him, 
and then sees it grace¬ 
fully return to him 
again, one is apt to 
think that no great 
physical strength is 
requisite. But the 
tyro will soon learn 
that boomerang¬ 
throwing is by no 
means an easy exer¬ 
cise. Even with the 
lightest missile obtain¬ 
able he will discover that, after throwing it two or three times, 
his arms are aching and his muscles are tired : for the peculiar 
actions which are called for in order to accomplish the feat 
successfully, bring into play muscles which arc exercised by 
scarcely any other athletic sport. 



Ready to throw. 



The course of a boomerang in a 
horizontal plane. Thrown from A. 



Our School Magazine. 

(By ITS EDITOR.) 



I WEAR a frown that " won’t come off,’* 
And deeper still it grows; 

My pockets bulge with manuscripts, 
There’s ink upon my clothes. 
Responsibility has made 
Me lose in weight, you bet, 

Since I consented to conduct 
The “ Smugsby House Gazette. ” 

Our Poet drives me nearly mad, 

For though his pen is fleet, 

He scorns the common rules of rhyme, 

And doesn’t count his “ feet." 

I have to polish up his verse, 

And then he says he’s set 
" Rare pearls of thought before a swine,” 

And sneers at the " Gazette." 

The chap who does our " Social Pars " 
Requires a watchful eye; 

If I accepted all he writes, 

My word, the fur would fly ! 


He libels fellows right and left, 

And if I didn't whet 
My scissors and cut out his " plums," 
He’d ruin the " Gazette." 

A " Serial " I tried to run 
" By Gordon Maxwell Prout.” 

•He dropped the hero down a mine 
And couldn’t get him out ! 

The problem was too much for me. 
And so I had to let 
Competing readers solve it for 
A prize, in the " Gazette." 

Our Games Expert would be all right 
If only he'd abstain 
From spending precious moments on 
A model aeroplane. 

But as it is, before we go 
To press I fail to get 
The " copy " Tomkins should turn out 
To fill up the " Gazette." 


Hullo ! What’s this ? An article 
On " Greece Ere She Declined." 

It's by the Head ! I know the hand, 

Although it isn t signed. © 

I daren't return the stuff " With Thanks "— 

'Twould not be safe—and yet 
To publish it will be to kill 

The " Smugsby House Gazette ! " 


Felix Leigh. 
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The Brother of the Rajah. 

How Dick Grover looked up his Chum 
and What Took Place in Bhutan. 

By DOUGALL REID, 

Author of " Black Roger.” etc., etc. 




I. 

ICK GROVER, in promising to look up 
his chum, did not anticipate that 
fulfilment would entail any difficulty, 
still less that it would supply him 
with about the most exciting experi¬ 
ence of his adventurous life. Yet so 
it fell out—and if the thing brought 
risk and rough-and-tu.mble to 
Grover, it also brought a large 

accession of wisdom to Tom 

Hclmsley—a quality of whose in¬ 
crease that rather cock-a-hoop youth 
certainly stood very much in need. 

The two had left the cantonment at dawn, the purpose 
of the expedition being the securing of a pair of black buck 
horns. These with, of course, the head on which they grew, 
were much wanted by a Civil Service man who was collect¬ 
ing trophies before going home to England. And as the 

prices being paid by the C.S. were handsome, our friends 

were agreed that a hunting trip just then was an object of 
impelling importance. Unfortunately, they failed to reach 
a like agreement as to the method of carrying it out, for they 
were not much more than started before they quarrelled. 

To this the behaviour of Helmsley directly and mainly 
contributed. With all the tyro’s unthinking reliance on 
appearances, he voted for a route that looked promising, but 
that, as Grover’s larger experience divined, would be about 
the last in India to yield black buck. And as each stuck 
obstinately to his own opinion, they had quite a lively little 
row, finally separating. But as sanity had not quite de¬ 
serted them, and as both knew the region they were in to be 
a sullenly unsettled one, they fixed upon a place for a meet¬ 
ing at noon. Each agreed to leave as broad and plain a 
trail as possible—and as Helmsley had failed to keep tryst, 
it was this trail of his that Grover was following when our 
story opens. 

The tracker was in no very pleasant temper. His morn¬ 
ing’s work had all gone without result, and that, with this 
dismal job of having to go back and pick up Helmsley’s 
trail, hustled exasperation over the border-line and into 
open wrath. As he swung along the opinions he expressed 
anent mugs and black bucks were about as disrespectful as 
he could make them. Then, and all at once, he got some¬ 
thing else to think about. 

Passing through a patch of low thorn scrub, he heard 
somebody shouting behind him. The voice, as he was quick 
to recognise, had in it the shrill, insistent note of supreme 
fear, so that the wheel he made in its direction was of the 
quickest. 

A man, a Hindu by his dress, was running swiftly towards 
him. The newcomer’s outer aspect was that of embodied 
disorder, but as he came closer the soldier saw that in mental 
condition he was even worse. Terror had lent to his dark 
lace a greenish tinge, and his distended eyes looked as 
though they would quit their sockets altogether, while the 
spate of distracted Hindustani rushing from his lips had no 
intelligible meaning in it. 

“ Easy, friend, easy,” said Grover, interrupting the flow 
of disjointed sentences. ” Sit down on that hillock for a 
bit, an’ tell me what has put you into such a rainbow funk. 
Why, I’ve heard of the blue kind often—but that of 

yours- 1 An’ speak English if you can. I’m not good 

at the other.” 


The man nodded, sat down, and then for a minute or so 
the only sound heard was his hoarse panting. Gradually, 
however, his mutinous heart and lungs went back to norma) 
conditions, and he began to speak, rapidly and with a 
shivering earnestness that enforced conviction. 

” I khitmutgar to the Deb Raja of Bhutan’s brother.’ 
he began. ” He, my master, sent out of Bhutan for do not 
good, and came down India. He stay in house by river, 
’bout five miles from here, an’ he have three Bhutanese 
servants an’ me. I only Hindu in house. Hindus not stop, 
master too big evil beast. I think at first I stay for much 
pay ; now I not stay for any much pay—no.” 

“ Well ? ” prompted Grover, as the narrator paused to 
shudder. 

" Well, yesterday the Bhutanese catch one Bengali man 
—big man, plenty rich—an’ this morning they catch one 
white soldier out for shikar, what sahibs call hunt.” 

At that last sentence Grover started so violently that the 
rifle rattled in his hands. But he refrained from speech, 
and presently the khitmutgar went on : 

“ But one hour ago I hear plenty much yelling. I go see, 
an’ find my master an* one Bhutan man roll on floor an’ 
fight. Bhutan man bite my master’s arm. But my master 
stronger, an' tie him’s hands an’ feet, then drag him along 
to big room at back of house. I ’fraid but I follow, an’ they 
not see me. I peep in at door, an’ see tied up against the 
wall the white soldier, the Bengali man, an’ two Bhutanese. 
My master tie up the third Bhutanese beside rest ; then 
stand back and laugh. He say ‘ Wait till I catch khitmut¬ 
gar an’ make half-dozen, then I scare jackals with shrieks 
in the night.’ That make me get out of house an’ run. 
Oh, sahib ! what do ? ” 

Here the panic-stricken Hindu’s story trailed off into 
silence, and he sat distractedly wringing his hands. Grover 
was silent, too—not because he had the least doubt as to 
what he should do, but because he wished to hit on the best 
way of doing it, and that took some little thought. Rescu¬ 
ing the endangered men was imperative, but then it would 
have to be done, if possible, without giving the ex-chief a 
chance of murdering the lot in the very moment of deliver¬ 
ance. It seemed only charitable to conclude that the 
ferocious mountaineer was mad ; but, mad or not, he was 
not to be allowed to torture the lives out of five men—one 
of them a British soldier, too !—if a straight bullet would 
prevent it. 

Grover’s thought was deep enough, but it was brief, and 
seemed to end in some definite and promising conception, 
for his face cleared as he laid his hand on the cowering 
Hindu’s shoulder and shook him slightly. 

“ Come on, man ; get up and pull yourself together,” 
he said. ” This is no time for playing girl. Lead the way 
to this house of horrors, and try to get there without any¬ 
body in it seeing us. I’m going to take this mad boss of 
yours on the hop.” 

“ He not mad, but he tiger, not man,” said the khitmut¬ 
gar. very decidedly. 

" Well, even if he is, his hide won’t be proof against 
bullets, nor will his skull laugh at a rifle-butt. I’ll settle 
his hash easily, I fancy, if only I can get into the house 
without being seen.” 

” But we not able that,” rejoined the other, feverishly. 
“ House have high wall all round, an’ inside wall two plenty 
big an* savage Bhutan hounds are loose. My master took 
chains ofl for them kill me, but I got over wall before they 
could catch.” 


L 
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pression, nor did the yard-like nakedness of the surrounding 
enclosure do anything to lessen its suggestion of sinister 
possibilities. With regard to distance, the soldier’s trained 
eye detected at once that his companion had over-estimated 
that by at least a hundred yards. 

“ Don't see your dogs anywhere; they must be behind the 
house,” said Grover, as he unslung his rifle. 

“ No. If sahib look under big bush down by right-hand 
wall, he see,” replied the Hindu quickly, and following the 
direction, the soldier saw that what he had taken for a heap 
of sand was really a brace of huge yellow hounds. 

Grinning a little over the discovery that even his trusted 
eyes could deceive him, Grover was adjusting the sight of 
the rifle, when he was stopped by the sudden uprising of a 
fearful outcry, coming from somewhere in the house. It was 
faint, as though muffled by walls and intervening distance, 
but its import of terror was unmistakable. Shriek upon 
shriek, as of one frenzied by pain or fear, or both, mingled 
continuously with a hoarse howling as of rage. Then, all at 
once, the two voices changed to a low, broken snarling—then 
came the dull sound of a pistol shot—then silence. 

The khitmutgar gasped 
- 1 - and choked, looking phy¬ 

sically sick. Grover’s jaw 
grew rigid, and he lay 
down on his face without 
a word. But as he was 
about to turn his rifle on 
the confused heap under 
St the wall, he saw that it 
had moved and, in the 
I shape of two great dogs. 

_ Tt 110 > was stalking out inquir- 

^ * ingly into the open. The 

.. ^ recent disturbance had 

plainly aroused the 
beasts from slumber, and 
in grave displeasure they 
had started to discover 
the cause. 

They did not get time 
to discover much, for as 
they stopped and stood 
staring at the house, 

i thin flash shot out from 

the beetling top of the 
riverside rock. The 
nearer of the two hounds 
sprang convulsively up¬ 
ward, all its four feet 
clearing the ground, then 
it fell on its side and lay 
quivering. Long shot 
though it was, the man 
on the rock had known 
hoiv to make it deadly. 

The effect of the dis¬ 
aster on 


" Then is there any place outside—any tree or height 
from which the grounds can be seen ? ” 

” Yes, sahib ; one big rock beside river.” 

” How far from the house ? ” 

” ’Bout hundred yards three. 

” Good. Now head straight for that rock.at once—an’ 
go as quickly as you know how. While we are monkeying 
here, murder may be going on. The rock—and at top 
speed ! ” 

The energetic confidence of the speaker seemed to infect 
his companion, for the latter’s face assumed a more hopeful 
look as he rose from the hillock. Starting without an 
instant's delay, the Hindu led the way at a great pace, 

_ finally 

‘ ' ~ pas sing 

over a 
long, low 

b (' yo nd 
w h i c h 


remaining 
hound was peculiar, and 
to an observer close at 
hand, would have been 
terrifying. For quite a 
couple of seconds it stood staring stupidly at its dead 
companion, after which it approached with stiff, jerky 
steps, and sniffed at the carcass. Then it reared up 
on its hind legs and let out a roar that would not 
have done discredit to a lion—came to earth again, and 
began running swiftly round in a ring, baying savagely the 
while and snapping at the air till the white glint of its fangs 
could be distinctly seen by the twain on the rock. 

But neither its activity nor its noise, nor the bristling 
menace of its aspect affected by so much as a hair's-breadth 
the aiming of the second bullet. The thin flash came again, 
and the bellowing brute flopped limply down as if hit by 
lightning. Watching, something resembling cheerfulness 
began to come back to the fear-shaken kbitinutgar's face. 
Since the sahib could shoot like that, might not even the 


The thin flash came again, and the bellowing brute flopped limply down as if hit by lightning, 


the rock, the river, and the house came all into view. 
The first-named was a tall, dome-shaped mass rising from 
the flat river bank to a height of about four hundred feet, 
and from its summit a fairly clear survey could be obtained 
of the ground within the wall. 

From the top of the rock Grover rapidly mapped out the 
position. The wall itself was about ten feet high, and the 
summit was closely set with what appeared to be sharp iron 
spikes. 

The enclosed space was about fiv? acres in extent. It 
was perfectly flat, was dotted all over with scattered clumps 
of dwarf bushes, and in the middle of it stood a squat, square 
building, with very few windows, and, so far as Grover could 
see, only one door. The grim outline of the election, half¬ 
bungalow, half-fortress, conveyed no very pleasing im- 
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terrible Bhutan ex-chief become even as a bandicoot before 
him ? 

" Now for the house,” said Grover, springing up ; and his 
voice made the Hindu start, it had turned so hard and cold 
since the latter had last heard it. " Take the shortest way 
and if ever you moved in your life, move now ! Have 
you a weapon of any kind ? ” 

" I not think-” said the other, feeling his cummer¬ 

bund. ” I—no, not have ; no time get.” 

‘ ‘ Then take this. ’ * Grover thrust a ten-inch hunting-knife 
into his hand. " If you have to use it, it won't fail you. 
And,” with a sudden outburst of angry impatience, “ do 
try to get some fightin' grit into you somehow. Try to 
remember that you are a man, not a squealin' bandar.” 

Something like shame showed on the man’s dark face, and 
under the sting of it he tried to rake certain scraps of 
courage from under the pit of his sinking stomach. 

“ I do my best, sahib,” he replied, firmly enough, and, 
turning, began a rapid descent of the rock, the soldier 
following. 

When they arrived under the wall, Grover passed along 
its course, scrutinising its summit carefully, and at length 
came to a place where the array of spikes seemed weaker 
than elsewhere ; a result due to rust and the slow weather¬ 
ing of the bedding stones of the coping. Here he slung his 
rifle, and standing on the straining shoulders of the khitmut- 
gar, was able by a cautious and carefully calculated effort 
to reach and grasp the spikes. 

The attempt at scaling which followed was anything but 
graceful, nor was it immediately successful, as, in spite of 
their defects, the spikes stuck stubbornly in place. But 
Grover was a patient as well as a strong man, and after a 
tough five minutes of it, he got four of the obstructing irons 
out. Then he pulled himself up and sat astride the top. 

“ Talk about acrobats I ” he gasped, looking down at his 
companion. ” How on earth did you get over, coming out ? ” 

” I get ladder, or I not have been able manage.” 

" I see. Well, now that I've got my breath back, reach 
up your hand. The sooner we are off this dyke the better, 
for though there are no windows on this side of the house, 
there may be other spy-holes.” 

The khitmutgar complied, and being at once hauled up 
by his muscular companion, speedily stood with the latter 
within the enclosure. 

The twain then cautiously approached the grim building, 
now silent as an abode of the dead. And as the khitmutgar 
declared the back of the house to promise the easiest en¬ 
trance, even though, as was probable, the Bhutan demon 
had secured all the means of ingress after the flight of the 
Hindu, they at once made their way thither. 


ii. 

REEPING about as noiselessly as a couple of 
questing cats, they tried the single door—which 
they found firmly shut—and the four small 
windows. The latter, unlike Indian bungalow 
windows generally, were not latticed, and did not seem 
to have been opened from the time the house was built. 
All were heavily screened with silken hangings of a golden 
hue, and this circumstance laid the explorers open to con¬ 
siderable risk of being seen and shot by watchers within,who 
would, of course, be themselves invisible. But such risk 
had just to be run—although it added considerably to 
Grover’s determination to have no truck with soft sawder 
methods on this occasion. 

The first hostile appearance of the ex-chief at any one of 
those same windows would mean for him an instant attack ; 
on that point Grover had neither doubt nor misgiving. 
Convinced though he now was that the murderous being was 
mad, and all unwilling though he was to do him deadly 
injury, he yet saw little chance of avoiding action so drastic. 
This man's discovery of his presence and that of the Hindu 
probably meant the death of the prisoners if he lived after 
it for even ten seconds. Half a dozen revolver shots don’t 


take long to fire. There was the ghastly possibility, too, 
that the captives had been murdered already, but the 
soldier put that thought resolutely from him. 

” Which is the room ?—the one where he has the 
prisoners ? ” asked Grover after they had reconnoitred the 
lot unsuccessfully. He spoke but little above a whisper, 
for by this time the silence and malign mystery of the place 
had begun to weigh upon even his tough courage. 

“ That's it,” came the barely audible reply, which the 
speaker accentuated by pointing with a shaking forefinger. 
Then they stole in under the ledge,which was about six feet 
above the ground, and there a new complication emerged. 

The frame of this window was filled with small diamond- 
shaped panes of thick glass, painted over on the inner side 
with some kind of dull distemper of exactly the same hue as 
were the silken curtains on the others. 

But here the frame was only wood at the sides, the 
trellis-work holding the glass being iron. Forcing this 
suddenly, or even firing effectively through it, was not 
likely to be an easy job, Grover thought, as he stood staring 
up at it. Then he noticed that on one of the bottom panes 
the distemper had been rubbed or scraped off in spots, and 
the sight of the thing supplied an at least partial way out 
of the difficulty. Making free use of the handy and obliging 
khitmutgar as a footstool, he raised his eye to the lowest 
hole and peered within. 

What he saw was beyond all question grim, although 
matters were not nearly so bad as his fears had hinted at. 
Helmsley, the fat Bengali, and two of the Bhutanese were 
all tied up to the opposite wall, just as the khitmutgar had 
described them—and even in his excitement Grover could 
not help noticing the wide difference of expression on the 
prisoners' faces. Those of the Bhutanese—wild, savage¬ 
looking figures both men were—reflected nothing save 
abject terror. On that of the Bengali was a bewildering 
mixture of apprehension, indignation, and, most of all, a 
sort of outraged astonishment—as though he could not even 
yet realise that a person of his importance should have been 
treated in so rude a fashion. 

As for the white soldier, if looks could have killed, those 
upon whom his fell would have been in evil case just then. 
It was easily apparent that Tom Helmsley was filled with 
something that quite excluded fear—an absolutely over¬ 
mastering longing to have at that moment a free pair of fists 
for the head of the man at whom he was glaring. 

Opposite the prisoners, and having his back to the window, 
was the ex-chief. He was lolling on a great pile of rugs 
heaped on the floor. He was plainly enjoying himself 
hugely, for an occasional sideways turn of his head showed 
his flabby, brutish face to be wreathed with smiles, and he 
waved the tube of the jewelled hookah he was smoking in 
the air from time to time, by way of emphasising something 
he was saying to the prisoners. 

Lying huddled in a corner of the room, and stone dead, 
was the third Bhutanese. A dark stream of blood had 
stolen out from the body, and beside it lay a queerly shaped 
tool, something like a plumber’s soldering iron. It was, as 
Grover subsequently learned, the direct cause of the outcry 
he himself had heard a short while previously. Enraged by 
the pain of his bitten arm, the revengeful despot had heated 
the tool white hot, with the fiendish intention of burning the 
man’s eyes out. But in the extremity of his terror the 
intended victim found strength to burst his bonds and fling 
himself upon the vindictive ex-chief. In the fight that fol¬ 
lowed the infuriated servitor would probably have proved 
victor had not his antagonist drawn a revolver and shot him 
through the heart. 

While noting the foregoing, Grover had leaned his forearm 
rather heavily on the lower part of the iron trellis. To his 
surprise he felt'it yield slightly—and then he became aware 
that the wooden framework holding it in place was largely 
decayed. He caught his breath in sudden ekeitement, and 
came down to the ground. 

“ Listen.” he said in a rapid whisper. ” That window 
frame is rotten, an’ I'm going to burst it in. Once inside 
I’ll go fo that boss bald-headed. You follow as if you had 
wings, an' see that you keep hold of the knife. Never mimi 
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the fighting—what you have to do is to rush across an’ 
cut the prisoners loose ; the white soldier first. Have you 
got a clear grip of that ? " 

" Yes, sahib," was the answer, given with a gleam of 
courage showing in the eyes. " You trus’ me ; I be man for 
one time." 

" Very well. Now' fix yourself against that wall, so’s I 
can get on your shoulders. I won’t stay there a second 
longer than I can help." 

The other nodded, and with a speed and address that 
told of the practised gymnast Grover got on the man’s back. 
Here, with a foot on the Hindu’s shoulder and a knee on the 
window-ledge, he drew r a long breath—and then flung his 
whole weight against the trellis. 

It gave w'ay with a rending crash, and the rescuer shot 
headlong in and dowm, all but falling on the Bhutan ex-chief. 
Amid the splintering and smashing of wood and glass the 
yell of the electrified prisoners rose like a hurricane. But 
above ail the uproar sounded the demon shriek of the mad¬ 
man—for such he really was—as, snatching out the revolver, 
he leaped up from the rugs. And just at that instant a 
tremendous left-hander from Grover caught him between 
the eyes, making him reel back and c^op the weapon. 
Before he could even attempt to recover it the soldier had 
closed with* him. 

In its sheer, wild-beast ferocity the struggle that ensued 
was hideous, and that Grover would have conquered un¬ 
aided cannot be held a certainty, wiry fighter though he 
was. But while the combatants tugged and tore and 
trampled about the room, overturning or smashing every¬ 
thing in their way, the khitmutgar rose to the occasion for 
once in his life. The pluck needed to make personal incur¬ 


sion into that arena of cyclonic fury was almost more than 
he could master, but with a great effort he managed it. 
Darting in through the wrecked window he rushed across 
the floor and cut Helmsley loose. 

The cramping effect of the cords had stiffened that 
youth’s limbs considerably, but the rage he w r as in soon 
mended that—and more. The shout he set up made the 
roof ring, and the vim and energy he took into the fight 
brought it to a very speedy issue indeed. Despite his 
maniacal struggles, the ex-chief was bound hand and foot, 
and lay impotently writhing, shrieking, and pounding his 
heels on the floor as the victors rose to their feet. 

The twain looked at each other, striving to hide the strong 
feeling of the moment under the mask of rough unconcern. 

" I owe you one for this, old chap," said Helmsley, trying 
to keep the shake out of his voice. " You’ve got us out of 
an ugly hole." 

" A bit that way," replied Grover, indifferently. " The 
real credit should go to that khitmutgar, though." 

By this time the other three captives had been released, 
and were expressing their gratitude according to their 
several temperaments—the Bhutanese in a few words, but 
with a wealth of gesture ; the Bengali with a rush of talk, 
coming so fast as to be unintelligible. In the excitement 
the bound madman on the floor was forgotten, hence the 
oddity of certain of his movements was unnoticed—till he 
suddenly leaped up with a yell and darted out of the room, 
leaving his severed bonds on the floor. 

So quickly and unexpectedly w r as the thing done that 
those remaining could only stare in amazement. Then one 
of the Bhutanese spoke hurriedly to the khitmutgar, whose 
face confessed a quick return of fear as he listened. 
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” What's up now ? M asked Grover, a trifle contemp¬ 
tuously. “ It's true that the beggar has got loose, though 
how I can't make out. He must have used a knife with his 
teeth. But with six men against him now he can’t do 
much.” 

“ It not that, sahib,” was the agitated reply. ” It that 
Bhutan man here say my master go let the tigers loose.” 

” The tigers ? ” 

“Yes, two tigers. I not know they here, but Bhutan 
man say my master keep them in cellar for week—plenty 
starve, plenty torment, plenty mad. He let them loose so 
they come here, an’ when we run he shoot from window.” 

As if to give point to this very disquieting statement, 
there came from some distant part of the house a loud sound 
of breaking wood, followed by a hoarse growling and snarl¬ 
ing. Helmsley caught up the dropped revolver and hastily 
examined it. Five of its six chambers were still loaded. 
Then turning towards the door, before which Grover already 
stood with his rifle at the ready, he cannoned against one 
of the Bhutanese, who, so far from looking frightened, was 
grinning all over his face. The man was carrying an armful 
of broken furniture and a small native lamp. Behind him 
followed his compatriot with more splinters and an ordinary 
English-made box of matches. 

“ Ah ! there’s sense in those two! ” exclaimed Grover, 
catching the idea. “ They mean to light a fire in the 
passage.” 

“ That will send the house up.” 

“That doesn't matter, if only it keeps those brutes from 
rushing us. We couldn’t make much of a fight in a con¬ 
fined hole like this. And 
if the house takes fire we 
can retreat through the win¬ 
dow.” 

“And the Rajah's bro¬ 
ther ? ” 

Grover shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ We have no time now 
to bother about bloodthirsty 
cranks. How those two are 
hustling—and yet they don’t 
look scared either ! ” 

He was right. The phe¬ 
nomenally active Bhutanese 
were very different men now 
from the frenzied wretches 
who had sickened with fear 
on the wall. But then they 
were bound and helpless, 
while now they were free, 
and, moreover, were dealing 
with the everyday business 
of their lives, the exigencies 
of the jungle. 

A loud crashing noise came 
from the hidden source of the 
sound first heard, and this 
was followed by a pro¬ 
longed roar and the bumping 
of furniture overturned on 
wooden floors. The tigers 
were out of the cellar. 

The two soldiers half raised 
their weapons. The khitmut- 
gar turned perceptibly olive 
green, and with the Bengali 


edged over towards the window, the teeth of the latter 
chattering in his head. The Bhutanese hastily lit the lamp 
which they had almost buried under a miniature mountain 
of oiled splinters on the stone floor of the passage, and 
stepped back into the room. The dry wood caught fre 
like so much paper, and in less than ten seconds the flan es 
were creeping up the pile and the smeke was filling the long, 
straight passage like a solid thing. And then there all at 
once glared out of the smother a demoniac tiger face, in 
whose flaming eyes rage and fear contended for mastciy. 
Hunger and fury were nerving the jungle kings to fleut 
even their own instinctive fear of fire ! 

The terrifying vision lasted but a second, yet that was 
enough. Before the smoke screen could fall again Grover 
had thrown up his rifle and planted a bullet in the middle 
of the beast’s forehead. It fell inertly, and just then the 
full blaze of the bonfire burst out, leaping almost to the 
roof. Far down the passage something moved dimly amid 
the smoke, but whether it was brute or man the watchers 
could not tell. 

“ The roof has caught, and so has one of the passage 
walls,” said Grover after a pause. “ And as the whole place 
is built of wood, it will go up like straw. We’d better get 
outside. You go first, Helmsley, so that you can keep a 
look-out for the chief. I’ll be last man here, in case danger 
shows up from the passage.” 

Helmsley went at once, the others following with that 
cheerful alacrity that comes of semi-suffocation in wood 
smoke. No time was lost by anybody, indeed, yet when 
Grover reached the fresh air, and found himself staggering 

about as if drunk, he began 
to think that he at least 
had stayed too long. 

But if his case was painful, 
that of the ex-chief was 
serious, for as they stood 
watching the burning house, 
alert for the emergence of 
man or brute enemy, one of 
the silk-curtained windows 
was driven outwards, and a 
fainting figure fell forward 
and hung limply across the 
sill. And at nearly the same 
instant what looked like a 
flash of tawny light sped 
across the open, and, with 
a single magnificent bound, 
cleared the outer wall and 
vanished. 

The man was the Bhutan 
ex-chief, the flash of tawny 
light the surviving tiger— 
and with the recapture of the 
one and the escape of the 
other the adventure ended. 

But it had some results. 
One was that the Rajah of 
Bhutan’s unhappy brother 
died in confinement and was 
a maniac to the last. Another 
was that Tom Helmsley dis¬ 
covered that all the wisdom 
in the world was not interned 
in his head—always a use¬ 
ful lesson for a young man 
to learn. 



WHERE NATURE ERRS. 

" Robin Orchard " (evidently a ttomnie lie guerre) writes to us. enclosing 
the above sketch, to point out that it would be much more convenient for 
some people if apple trees bore fruit in winter, when the fogs are about. 
We think we follow ” Robin,” and all hope bis Schoolmaster will do the 
same—with a thick cane. 


i 

V 


a Gbouobt for tbc fIDontb* 

“ /^Xnce to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

i n the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight. 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” 

James Russell Lowell. 
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Under the Harrow. 


A Story of School 
Life. 



By JOHN LEA, 

Author of *' The Sky Cruise of the 
' Kestrel,’ ” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 



F all the boys at Willow Bank, 
none waited more eagerly for 
dismissal that afternoon than 
Dring. He longed to get away 
and slip into Warchester with 
as much time to spare as pos¬ 
sible ; for who could tell what 
delays might arise over getting 
through the business he had 
in hand ? Furthermore, there 
would sure to be several fellows 
drifting townwards, and as he did not wish 
for company, it would be a good plan to 
get ahead of them. 

But diligent as he was in his prepara¬ 
tions, there was one boy at the gate of 
the courtyard before him. Dring was congratulating him¬ 
self on having escaped unnoticed, when, turning the 
corner of the great brick pillar into the roadway, he 
came suddenly upon Arthur Kitely leaning idly against the 
wall a foot or two beyond the gate. He smiled faintly 
as he noticed Dring’s involuntary start, but otherwise 
betrayed no consciousness of his presence. The other 
passed rapidly on and soon disappeared round the corner 
of a side turning out of the main road. 

” Take the crooked ways, sonny,” sneered Kitely, ” but 
I know where you are off to, and shall be glad to have the 
coast clear for a little while.” 

Then in obedience to the hint he had received from 
White he lounged back into Willow Bank, and a few minutes 
later was passing by Beresford's door. The sound of 
voices could be heard on the other side, but Arthur walked 
on and a little farther down the corridor stopped at an 
open window. Harassing as his own personal circumstances 
were, the foolish fellow was not without hope of braving 
them through, and in some mysterious way the revelation 
concerning the lost funds, and the talk with White, wholly 
indefinite as it was, had been a certain satisfaction to 
him. 

Leaning on the open sill he fell to pondering the turn 
of events, and strange to say, the point that disturbed 
him most was the coming visit of his father. He did 
not doubt that Barlow could be talked over. Expulsion 
was hardly likely, and he could live down the inevitable 
punishment. If only he could manage to- 

The door of Beresford’s study opened and Wliite came 
out. Arthur remained where he was till the prefect 
had joined him. 

” They want you,” said White, ” but I must tell you 
that Llewelyn is not in a pretty humour, and most of the 
others, riled at being kept in, will be even more snappy 
if they find there is nothing in what you have got to say.” 

Kitely laughed. 

” It ail turns upon whether they are determined to be 
blind or not,” said he. 

White ushered in his man with the air of one who would 
say: 

” Now our investigations will receive a great enlighten¬ 


ment.” 

” It seems, Kitely,” said Beresford, ” that you know 
something about the circumstances of a chap whose name 


has b ,cn mentioned in connection with the disappearance 
of some money from Llewelyn’s study.” 

“ Do you mean the boy that White has spoken to me 
about ? ” asked Arthur. 

" Yes.” 

” I can only tell you that for a long time past he has 
been in debt.” 

” Outside the school ? ” asked the captain. 

" Yes.” 

” Was the sum large ? ” 

” About seven pounds, ten shillings, at one time, and 
lately—that is within the last few days—he has been 
pressed for full payment.” 

” How do you know all this ? Is he a friend of yours ? ” 

Kitely hesitated. 

” Isn’t it enough that I do know it ? ” 

” Not at all,” put in Llewelyn. ” We must have some 
evidence. You've got nothing to hide, I'm sure.” 

” Very well,” said Arthur; ” the man who told me 
is the man he owes the money to—the landlord of the 
* Bull * in Thornbury Road.” 

” Does he owe it him still ? ” asked Beresford. 

" What a funny question,” chuckled the witness. ** If 
you want my opinion I should say * No,' seeing that you 
tell me the money is missing.” 

” What I mean is,” said the captain with a frown, ” do 
you know whether the pressure brought to bear led to 
the debt being paid ? ” 

" No, it did not. That is, I don’t really know yet. All 
I can say is, it was not paid last Saturday, and to-day is 
the limit of the period allowed.” 

” There is one thing,” put in Llewelyn, ” you have 
made yourself pretty well acquainted with another fellow's 
business. Supposing we called Dring up and let him 
have his little say.” 

” You can’t,” chuckled Kitely. 

” Why not ? ” 

” Because he isn't in the school. He took jolly good 
care to clear out as soon as possible.” 

” But how dH h-' know that this inquiry was being held ? 
Did you tell him ? ” 

“ Not 1 ,” said the witness. 

” My dear chap,” put in White, addressing himself to 
Llewelyn, ” you know how quickly rumours get abroad, 
and if Dring-” 

But the speech was interrupted by a sharp and impatient 
rapping on the door, and before Beresford could shout 
“ Come in,” it was thrown open to admit the very person 
under discussion, hot and breathless with hurry. 

” Llewelyn ! ” he cried. ” Is Llewelyn here ? I w*ant 
him for a minute.” 

” You don’t want him so badly as we want you,” said 
the captain. ” Stop where you are, and shut the door.” 

Dring obeyed with some bewilderment, and, casting 
his eyes round the room, it surprised him to sec Kitely 
there with quite a number of prefects. But he swiftly 
connected the scene with a certain strange discovery he 
had made, and which he was anxious to impart as quickly 
as possible to the secretary of the clubs. 

” Now listen to me, Dring,” said Beresford. ” Perhaps 
you have not yet heard that the collected subscriptions 
have been stolen from Llewelyn's room, and inquiry is 
being made in the hope of tracing the money.” 

Dring silently turned a questioning glance on the faces 
around him, resting his eyes last of all on Kitely. 
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" Yes," said the latter with a malicious smile. " Seven 
pounds ten in all, which would come in useful for certain 
debts of a similar amount." 

“ What’s that ? " cried Llewelyn sharply. " Who said 
anything about seven pounds ten ? I’m sure I never 
did." 

For a moment Kitely’s face changed colour. 

" What makes you think that was the total ? " persisted 
the secretary. 

" I don’t know anything about it," replied Arthur. " I 
must have heard it from somebody—perhaps from White 
—or, maybe, the debt we have been talking about put it 
into my head.” 

An awkward silence ensued, during which more than 
one pair of eyes were turned on Kitely. 

“ I did not know "—it was Dring who broke the silence 
—" that any money had been taken till I went to War- 
chester an hour ago. As I thought it only concerned 
Llewelyn, I hurried back to tell him, but as you all know 
about it now I will explain what has taken place." 

Kitely’s face fell. A terrible dread of he knew not what 
set his heart thumping. He tried in vain to lift his head. 
He tried to look about him with his old assurance ; but 
the tone in Dring’s voice was a warning of something 
worse to come. 

" Perhaps you chaps have already heard," went on the 
speaker, with a glance toward the last witness, " that I 
have been for some time in debt." 

" To the landlord of the * Bull,’ " put in Beresford, 
" and for seven pounds ten." 

" Quite true," continued Dring, " but I had succeeded 
in paying off three pounds of this, bit by bit, when Crunch, 
at the suggestion of a boy in this school, sold a promissory 
note, which I had given him for the balance, to a rogue in 
Warchester. Did Kitely tell you this ? " 

" Why should I ? " said Kitely. " We are not all so 
deeply interested in your affairs as that." 

" I say, you chaps," went on Dring, who, as we shall 
see presently, had reason for being in a somewhat excited 
state, " if I’m telling you more than is necessary, just pull 
me up." 

" Well, you know," said White, " there is only one 
point we want to settle, and that is, have you any idea 
what has become of the missing money ? " 

" I’m sorry to say I have," replied Dring, " but I must 
tell you a little about my own affairs to make matters 
plain. One thing hangs on another so." 

" Fire away ! " said the captain. 

" As soon as I had given Crunch the promissory note, I 
made up my mind to settle it at once, so last Saturday 
rode off to Thornbury and sold my bike lor five pounds. 
Meantime, as Llewelyn will tell you, I had handed over to 
him a fancy half-sovereign which I did not want to part 
with. Well, the firm who bought the bike paid me with 
a five-pound note, and when I took this to Crunch on the 
same day, hoping to settle the account with him, he told 
me the promissory note was sold. Kitely can bear me 
out in this." 

" Never mind Kitely," said White. " Get on as fast as 
you can." 

" Well, I thought first of all I would ask Llewelyn to 
give me change and return the half-sovereign, but feared 
he would wonder where I got so much money from, and 
I did not want to say anything about the bike or my 
trouble with Crunch. It is only what has taken place 
to-day that makes me tell of it now. On Tuesday night 
I heard from the party holding my promissory note, 
demanding payment at once, so I’ve just been over to 
Warchester and settled matters up. When I handed him 
the five pounds he gave me ten shillings change, and, 
would you believe it I the half-sovereign he handed over 
was the very one I had given to Llewelyn ! ’ 

Dring thrust his hand excitedly into his pocket, and 
with the last words held out the coin for inspection. And 
the only boy in all the crowd who made no effort to look at 
it was Arthur Kitely. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MATTERS ARB STRAIGHTENED OUT. 

" "W* S that all you have to say ? " asked Beresford when, 
I Llewelyn having identified the coin, Dring returned 
1 it to his pocket. 

The latter remained silent. A feeling of pity was 
beginning to take possession of him. He had told thus 
far partly under the influence of excitement at the clearing 
away of his troubles, and partly, it must be confessed, 
under resentment at Kitely’s efforts to incriminate him. 
But why should he say more ? 

" It’s only half a story after all," said White, " and 
though, perhaps— " 

Dring interrupted him. 

" Would Kitely care to tell the rest ? " he said. " I 
don’t want to stand in his way if he would." 

" How can anyone tell the rest of a made-up tale before 
they have heard it ? ’’ said Kitely. " You had better go 
on, and when we have been listening to your lies long 
enough, perhaps somebody will say so." 

For a moment Dring’s face flushed angrily and a savage 
retort rose to his lips; but he checked it and addressing 
himself to the company at large, said : 

" You chaps will bear me out that I have given Kitely 
a chance. Shall I tell the rest, or will you question him ? ’• 

" They have got no questions to ask I " shouted Kitely. 
" Bother your cheek, I say ! If there is a thief at all, it is 
you, and I came here to say so, not to be turned on like 
this ! " 

He made a threatening advance upon Dring, but as 
one or two of the prefects interposed, he turned to leave 
the room. 

" One minute ! " cried Beresford. " You had better 
stay till Dring has finished, because the matter must be 
sifted out. Besides ’’—as Kitely hesitated to obey— 
" simply making off, you know, won’t do you any good at 
ail. Go on, Dring." 

Arthur subsided reluctantly, knowing that after all it 
was the only thing he could do. 

" When I took the half-sovereign," continued Dring, 
“ I suppose Kleiser (that’s the name of the man who 
bought my note) saw how surprised I looked, for he said : 

‘ It’s perfectly good, young swell, though I had it from a 
friend of mine who says he draws the line at marked 
money.* Then I told him the whole story concerning it, 
and he said : ‘ Oh well, you must fight that out with 
Arthur Kitely, because it was Arthur Kitely who handed 
it to my friend Bristles on Thornbury race-course ! ’ " 

" It’s a plot 1 " cried Arthur furiously. " A vile plot to 
throw the theft on my shoulders." 

“ Perhaps so, but not on my part," said Dring. "It 
will be all right when you explain. Before my business 
was finished he asked if Kitely had got over the loss of the 
‘ pool,’ a sum of seven pounds stolen from him at the races, 
and he made a lot of fun over the way Kitely had carried 
on when he found it gone. That is all I have got to say." 

He stopped abruptly and a dead silence fell upon the 
company. Once or twice Kitely himself looked as if he 
intended to speak, but evidently altered his mind and 
remained silent. 

" It seems to me," said Beresford at last, “ that Kitely 
should be able to explain where he got the money from 
and also how he came to hand over to another the coin 
which Dring had given to Llewelyn." 

" Obviously," retorted Arthur sneeringly; " of course I 
ought to be able to explain that. Suppose I say that the 
money was my own, what other explanation is necessary ? 
Suppose I say that all the rest is lies, made up with the 
object of shifting the suspicion on to me—what other 
explanation is necessary ? " 

" Then did you not give ten shillings to anybody named 
Bristles at Thornbury races ? ’’ 

" No ; certainly not. That is, the ten shillings I gave 
had no connection with the coin Dring has just shown 
you." 
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THE ENTHUSIAST ! 



PlPPLES.— 11 1 say, Major, talking of hobbies, did you ever think of going in 
for breeding white mice?” 


” Well, if you adhere to that state¬ 
ment,” replied the captain, ” the point 
cannot be settled till the man himself 
has been hunted up, and that will be 
for Dr. Barlow to decide upon. I shall 
have to lay it before him ; in the mean¬ 
time, nothing more can be done.” 

He was rising from his chair when a 
messenger put his head in at the door 
to ask for Arthur Kitely. His father 
had arrived and was awaiting his at¬ 
tendance in the Head Master's study. 

The boy's face turned ashy pale as he 
sidled his way sulkily from the room. 

Beresford had an early opportunity 
of consulting Dr. Barlow on the point 
at issue, for no sooner had Arthur 
reached his room than he left the 
father and son alone together. He 
heard the tale from the captain with a 
troubled face, and sent for Dring. 

The latter, though fortified by the 
knowledge that he had by his own exer¬ 
tions shaken off the fetters, obeyed 
the summons nervously. However, the 
Doctor listened to him with kindness, 
and while expressing regret that he had 
kept his troubles concealed, could hardly 
blame the motive, or refrain from 
praising the determination with which 
they had been faced and overcome. 

” As to this other matter,” said he, 
turning to Beresford at the close of the 
interview, ” it would be well, at any 
rate for a little while, to keep it from 
the general knowledge of the school. I 
do not think Arthur Kitely will remain 
here. His father seems to wish other¬ 
wise, and if our fears concerning this 
new disclosure should prove well- 
founded, his removal, even for his own 
sake, would be the wisest step.” 

Beresford and Dring had hardly 
withdrawn when the Doctor was sum¬ 
moned back to his study. The first 
glance at Arthur’s face told him that 
confession had been made, and the dis¬ 
tress on Mr. Kitely s suggested that 
that confession had been more serious 
than he expected. 

“ My boy will go home with me,” said the father almost 
coldly, that he might control the waver that threatened 
his speech. ” He has had the courage to tell me all.” 

” That is praiseworthy, sir. I am glad, indeed, to hear 
it,” was the Doctor's reply. 

He took the boy's hand in his own and pressed it, but 
Arthur did not lift his head. Comfort and hope, however, 
are often received without acknowledgment, and greatly 
are those mistaken who say, when no response rewards 
a charitable advance : ” Then let him go his way, for he is 
callous.” 


Half an hour later Arthur Kitely had left Willow Bank 
for good, and when his departure became public knowledge 
it was put down alone to his transgression in having broken 
bounds on the race day. 

Beresford, Dring, and the prefects kept the real truth 
to themselves, a task rendered much easier by the fact 
that on the following day Beresford was summoned to the 
Doctor’s sanctum to receive seven pounds ten shillings in 
open postal orders. Dr. Barlow handed them to the captain 
without a word of comment, and Beresford took them 
without a word of inquiry. 
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ON THE RIMW (SAME 



ByA V ANGUS, 

THE GREAT SCOTTISH 

INTERNATIONAL 

“three-quarter: 


. 


In this article a master of the game gives 
some useful, practical “Tips" that will 
be serviceable to the junior player. 


I T is always a pleasure to make an endeavour in the 
interests of true sport and, although it is quite 
likely that the majority of young “ B.O.P. ” readers 
do not require to be reminded of certain points 
in connection with Rugby football, I feel sure that the 
few simple hints I am about to give will assist many 
youngsters who are eager to shine in the game. First 
of all let me say that I do not believe in trying to teach 
a boy how to play football by book. I have seen many 
well-written articles, giving details and diagrams of 
strategic movements that might be calculated to win 
matches. Such articles promise well ; they may bear 
fruit; but I cannot help thinking that, in the majority 
of cases, they result in failure, because young people will 
fight out their games in their own way, and carefully drawn- 
out plans of campaign are bound to be more or less forgotten 
in the “ hurly-burly ” of “ Rugger M and the dominating 
influence of instinct over method. For this reason alone 
I shall merely give a few general hints that ought tp prove 
useful and, at the same'time, leave the young player, to a 
great extent, free regarding his movements on the field. 

I hope I shall not be accused of unkindness in suggesting 
that there are very few fellows who are eager, or even 
willing, to give up something for the game they profess 
to love. Still, perhaps this want of self-denial is less 
marked in the case of junior players than it is with seniors; 
for I have met many fine exponents of the game who have 
lost their form quite early in life because of their objection 
to giving up some of the pleasures of life, which, although 
not wrong in themselves, are particularly harmful taken 
in conjunction with a strenuous game like Rugby football, 
which calls for fitness in wind and limb. I refer more 
to the pliyer who accepts an invitation to a dinner party 
or a visit to a place of entertainment on the evening before 
a match, than to him who refuses to do any training, and 
so enters into his Saturday game as if he were merely 
performing something which does not call for physical 
fitness in the highest degree. 

In Rugby a player is being constantly harassed, buffeted, 
and thrown, and it is necessary that he should have a 
reserve force of animal power or he never would be equal 
to the task. The ordinary rules of hvgiene and dietetics 
prevail, but need not be enforced with the same rigidity 
as in the case of a man rowing or running a race. Two 
great objects should be kept in view—(i) to keep the 
digestive organs healthy ; and (2) the muscles hard and 
supple. As to the form of exercise, I hold a very strong 
opinion against long runs. Thev make a man slow and 
stale, and take all the dash and fire out of his play. I 
find it a most excellent plan to put on a sweater and go 
for a three-mile brisk walk, putting in a fifty yards sprint 
every quarter- or half-mile. The skipping-rope is an 


excellent form of condensed exercise, and hardens the calf 
and thigh muscles. 

Indian clubs and dumb-bells are also excellent, but in 
the case of a boy I do not believe in any regular hard-and- 
fast rules as to training, for the simple reason that an 
ordinarily healthy youngster keeps fairly fit at all times 
so long as he doesn’t over-indulge in sweetmeats and other 
little delicacies. This in a whisper —cigarette smokivg 
is fatal to a footballer ! 

POINT8 TO REMEMBER. 

There is nothing which is more likely to improve a 
young player’s form than plenty of ball practice. I have 
often seen youngsters “ messing about *' with a ball, more 
or less juggling with it and looking as if they were wasting 
their time ; but I maintain that one of the best ways for 
a youth to pave the way towards success in football is to 
become thoroughly familiar with the " leather.*' My 
advice is to go in for ball practice as much as possible. 
Don't be afraid of overdoing it, because such a thing is 
absolutely impossible. 

With the assistance of a comrade and a ball it should 
only be a matter of a few conscientious endeavours to 
thoroughly master the art of giving passes well and correctly, 
i.e., with two hands and taking care to aim well in front 
of the receiver in order to draw him out to full speed. 

He will, of course, return the pass in the same manner, and 
so, after a few runs up and down the field, a steady improve¬ 
ment will commence to set in. Perhaps a few hints on 
general passing will not come amiss to most of my readers 
who have not had the opportunity of properly studying ^ 
or appreciating the great influence it has upon the character 
of the game. 

The one object is to transfer the ball to one of your own 
side who is in a more advantageous position than yourself, 
and so it follows that unless there is some one in such a 
position you must on no account pass, but stick to the 
ball yourself, inasmuch as passing at all times involves 
a risk, which, unless there is a palpable advantage to be 
gained, ought not to be run. You must pass at the 
opportune moment when you have made the pass a certaintv 
and at the very moment when most can be gained by it. I 
It must be low, quick, clear, and, where practicable, as , 
short as possible. High, slow passes are sure to be inter¬ 
cepted, while short ones arc obviously very much safer 
and more accurate. 

It naturally follows that players should back up as ' 
nearly level with and as close as possible to the carrier, 
and that backing up should be done broadcast and towards 
the open. These remarks do not, of course, apply to a 
long pass by a half to a three-quarter back, or a pass by 
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OVER THE LINE ! 

An exciting moment in a Rugby match. 
(Drawn by Ernest Prater.) 
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throwing it to his confrere right across the scrummage, 
a strategic movement which, for the moment, puts the 
would-be tacklers off the scent and enables his fellow half 
to get off in the open. 

Mr. E. Gywn Nicholls, the great Welsh International 
player, rightly says about the duties of the half : “ It is 
difficult to say whether these are primarily offensive or 
defensive. They are both equally important, and in 
either case afford no time for reflection. The half-back 
must act by instinct. He must be ready to smother any 
attacking move on the part of the opposition, and must 
be careful when anticipating such that he does not 
contribute materially to the defeat of his own side. When 
close to his own goal-line, for instance, in instant dread of 
a heel-out by the opposition, he may dart forward to nip 
the movement in the bud, only to find that he has overrun 
the ball, and been guilty of obstruction and of other offences 
which may entail a penalty kick and the consequent 
downfall of the citadel he is defending." 

No amount of theory, or, indeed, of practice, will give 
a half the knowledge or judgment which will enable him 
to form a rule of conduct for these occasions. He must 
act instinctively, in obedience to the dictates of some 
inner consciousness. The consequences of making a fault 
by either step he may adopt are too serious to permit of 
hesitation. To do nothing may be even more fatal than 
to do too much, and the risks of either are so fatally easy. 

One essential he must possess, and that is to be quicker 
in his movements than a parched pea in a frying-pan. 
He should not only be able to move quickly on his feet, 
but able to use them with the utmost skill. Dribbling 
will often prove one of the most useful accomplishments, 
and while he is possibly a second too late in collaring his 
man, he may yet find himself able to hook the ball away 
from the opposing half with his foot before the latter is able 
to gather and pass it. 

He should, above all else, practise the art of punting to 
touch and of getting in these punts without the slightest 
hesitation. They will gain a few desperate yards, if got 
in in time, more certainly than the most skilled and well- 
planned pass which will set his own backs in motion. Falling 
on the ball and the consequent trampling and crushing from 
the baulked forwards is a desperate remedy. But it is often 
the only move left by which his side can be saved. 

The efficient modern half-back, or indeed any modem 
half-back, who seeks to display his skill must allow his 
brains full play. He must continually plan and execute fresh 
and unexpected movements, combinations, and devices, 
which will mislead and mystify the opposition. 

Strategy in attack is practically infinite in its variations. 
The first essential is an exact and complete understanding 
between the halves. A thoroughly capable pair do not 
even need to s gnal their movements to each 
other, the stand-off man probably changing his 
position at the last moment without even neces¬ 
sarily pre-arranging his changed locality, but yet 
feeling confident that his partner, without even 
looking round, will be fully aware of his move¬ 
ments. 

I cannot in one short article go into the vari¬ 
ous points of the game as I would were I to 
Have the opportunity of 
writing a long series in 
which one could give pro¬ 
per instruction. Hence my 
merely touching upon the 
one or two most important 
phases. However, perhaps 
the following few hints re¬ 
garding *' three-quarter " 
play may help the young 
player who has had no 
chance of getting tuition 
from anybody else and 
whose knowledge of the 
game is therefore somewhat 
crude. 


THE THREE-QUARTER LINE. 

It is of vital importance that the proper and relative 
distances amongst the three-quarters should be carefully 
maintained. The three-quarters on the open side of the 
pack should stand about six yards wide of each other and 
from five to six yards behind. The near-centre should 
not be less than seven yards wide of the pack and about 
seven yards behind. The wing on the near side should 
not be less than ten yards bellind the scrummage, ready 
to support the centres in defence, to block the rush along 
the touch line, and should gain ground mainly by kicking 
into touch. Posted at the above relative distances the 
three-quarters are best situated both for attack and defence. 

All the three-quarters require to be able to kick readily 
in any position. The centre should be able to field cleanly 
and to dodge well in order to create openings for the wings ; 
he ought to possess plenty of pace and be able to handle 
well, and to take the ball when sprinting. I give the 
following as one of their methods : The first or near 
centre, having obtained the ball on the run from a low 
pass by one of the halves, may either (a) sprint round his 
opposing centre and thus afford a grand opportunity for 
his outside pair; or (6) dodge through, and, as the opponents 
close in, pass to the sides ; or (c) pass low and sharp to 
the second centre; or (d) pass over centre to wing; 
or (e) kick into touch, if he is well watched or hampered ; 
or (/) punt high to drop between opposing three-quarters 
and backs, for centre and wing to secure by following 
U P I or ( g) drop at goal. 

Let me again, however, remind my young friends that 
all passing must be low and rapid with both hands on the 
ball, and so delivered that the receiver is enabled to take 
it when on the move and going at full speed 

With regard to the full-back, I have very little to say. 
The two most essential qualities which he requires are 
(i) safe tackling ; ( 2 ) accurate long-kicking. A full-back 
is not often called upon to run ; indeed, it is in nine cases 
out of ten a very dangerous thing to do, unless he is well 
within the enemy’s quarters ; but if he does and gets 
collared with the ball, the captain must immediately pull 
back one of the three-quarters to take his place until he 
is himself able to resume it. 

The post is, at the present day, with four three-quarters 
streaming down the field, and passing to and fro, a most 
unenviable one, but hesitancy only makes matters worse, 
and my advice is, choose your moment and go with a swoop 
for the carrier. 

The golden rule is that a back’s kicks must find touch— 
an axiom more disregarded than any other at the present 
time. Captains should continually call attention to it. 
A full-back should always make his mark, even in front 
of his own goal, if the opposing forwards are on 
the top of him. By a drop- or place-kick the 
ball can then be safely sent into touch out of 
danger. I do not agree with his following up 
his own kick. The practice is fraught with danger 
if one of the three-quarters does not immediately 
drop back. 

I will close my article by reminding my young 
friends that co-operation is the secret of success. 

I cannot overestimate the 
wonderful value of being 
always on the move and 
backing up here, there, and 
everywhere. It is a very 
bad plan to stand still upon 
the field of play and watch 
another person do some¬ 
thing. Use your heads and 
think about the game, so 
that after having made a 
mistake you can make up 
your minds to avoid the 
error next time. Muscles 
and pace count, but so do 
brains. 



A Good Tackle. 
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Notes and Novelties for the 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


1 member, one of the “ Mottoes for the Months ” ings, take u] 
in an unpretending little “ Cycle Riders’ Calen- brighten the 
dar ” that I once purchased. Harping upon the commerciall 
same text, the calendar further went on to promise : “ For the lamp w 
he who soonest takes up his bicycle riding, will soonest in he, the inte 
the year enter into full enjoyment of that incomparable more for th 
pastime. While others, more lethargic than he, are still to obtain s; 
groaning with muscular stiffness, cramp, and other offering a b 
heritages of winter inactivity, he will be flitting about winter ride c 
awheel as bright as the nickel plating on his handlebars.” my visitor, 
Quite a pretty picture, is it not ? And if the facts be all right 
are there presented to us in somewhat quaint guise, they what they 
are facts for all that. It is the early bird who is most pounds less 
sure of getting a good breakfast, and it is the cyclist of hours m 
soonest in the year attaining decent ” form ” who stands another int 
the best chance of totalling the greatest number of enjoy- pounds, whi 
able rides during the twelve months. Some of us—the shows you ! 
sensible ones, ahem I— have 
been using our cycles when 
opportunity offered all through T ] 

the winter. And we well know ) \ IhbHEBl j 

that sometimes there are more / J M 

suitable riding days during V ^ A 

frosty weather than there are gM j 

in the wetter period that >J|; 
usually comes nearer to the \ W 

spring. But that will not \ 

deter us from venturing forth. 

On the contrary, thought of 
the good time coming, and 
determination to get into phy¬ 
sical trim for it, will prompt \ \ 

us to hop into the saddle \ \ 

eagerly at every individual ) /--. t 

chance that offers. ” February a 

fill dyke, Keep you off your 
bike ! ” The idea is absurd ; ^ 

without wi'.hing to be rude, it 
is mere poetic piffle ; right for 

rhyme, perhaps, but rotten The Patent Clip-on Leggings, 

reason. 




SBLLING LAST YEAR’S MACHINE 


Very soon now, when things will be considerably waking 
up, generally, in the world of wheels, buyers of second¬ 
hand bicycles will be on the war-path, or on the tyre-track, 
for bargains. That being so, it behoves the wheelman, 
who is desirous of disposing of his last season’s mount, to 
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self in a positive downpour. But there are leggings and 
leggings, and some of them are heavy, cumbersome, ugly- 
looking affairs, difficult to put on and take off, that very 
soon cause a fellow to regret having ever invested in them. 
I suppose that this kind of legging is made by people 
who themselves do not ride bicycles; but there now come 
to my notice some leggings for cyclists and motor cyclists, 

made by 
the famous 
saddle man¬ 
ufacturing 
firm. Brooks 
& Co. Ltd., 
of Birming¬ 
ham, that 
really do 
seem to be 
what is often 
pithily de¬ 
scribed as 
The Wineberg Toe-Clip. the thing. 

These leg¬ 
gings are made either of dull black rubber-proofed 
cloth or of waterproof canvas, and the most notable 
feature about them is that they can be put on or 
taken off without any pushing and pulling or fumbling 
about whatever. To put them on, you simply open them, 
and push them on to your leg. To remove them, you take 
hold of the top of the legging, and merely pull it forward. 
For the leggings are built on light spring 
steel frames, with spring clips, one below 
the knee and one above the ankle, which 
fit exactly to the leg and without con¬ 
straining it in any way. Not only is 
there no complication whatever in the 
matter of fastening the leggings, but they 
are not even “ rights " and “ lefts " ; the 
first legging that you pick up when you 
are off for your spin will fit either leg. 

Most accommodating, eh ? The only cir¬ 
cumstance to be remembered when order¬ 
ing, is that the leggings are made in small, medium, and 
large sizes, so measurements round calf and ankle should 
be supplied. Too much care cannot be expended in the 
initial task of securing a good fit; that granted, there 
will be no trouble afterwards. These leggings come well 
up over the knee in front, and at the bottom are provided 
with a kind of spat, or gaiter, that splendidly protects 
the wearer’s feet. The all-weather cyclist has long been 
waiting for something of this kind, and, coming in such 
a smart-looking form, these handy leggings—sounds 
somewhat Hibernian I—should meet with the approval of 
mud-pluggers and others. 

SIDE SLIP. 

At this time of year there is generally plenty of greasy 
roadway to be encountered, and lucky is the cyclist who, 
riding in towns to any extent, is able to dodge the terrors 
of side slip. For effecting this there are no universal rules; 
some riders, indeed, adopt an exactly opposite method of 
procedure to that employed by others. But the following 
hints may be taken as giving the outcome of not a little 
study, and many falls, in investigating this painful subject, 
as it so often is. 

Maintain a firm, but not too rigid, grasp on the handles ; 
steer straight, and do all turning in very easy curves. 
Do not ride fast, but at the same time keep plenty of 
way on the machine ; if you go too slowly your steering 
will wobble, which is fatal on grease. If obliged to apply 
the brake, do this as gradually as possible ; never suddenly 
put on pace: on grease this “ kicks ” the back wheel side¬ 
ways and down you come. Always hold the cycle as 
upright as possible ; pedal evenly, keeping the body motion¬ 
less. It is often said that those who have the best ankle 
action incur the fewest falls from sideslip, as they more 
gently pat the pedals round, and do not heavily thrust 
on each declining pedal. 


Sit upon the saddle, but keep plenty of your weight on 
the pedals ready for recovering the machine if it threatens 
to slide. When compelled to ride on the slope of a greasy 
road, pedal chiefly on the side that is lower. That is, 
however, an unpleasant ordeal, and it is better to get off 
and walk the distance. A curious fact is that in most 
side slips the bicycle falls to the right-hand side—at least, 
that is the result of my own observation. And as far as 
I can remember concerning these rather hurried happenings, 
all my own personal side slips have been to the right. 

SILK TYRES. 

Specially for the cyclist who desires to enjoy the luxury 
of the very latest refinement in the equipment of his 
bicycle, there are tyres now on the market that are made 
of the very finest rubber and silk. These are turned out 
by the Constrictor Tyre Company, and the fabric that is 
used in them is of silken thread. While they are appreciably 
lighter in weight than tyres having the ordinary kind of 
fabric, the chief advantage of the silk tyres is their extra¬ 
ordinary resilience, in proof of which it is possible to inflate 
them to an unusually high degree without the resulting 
air pressure detracting from their springiness when ridden 
upon. 

Silk tyres of the kind have been for some time in use 
for path racing, some of which sprint tyres—quite delicate 
affairs as cycle tyres go !—weigh, I believe, little more than 
a quarter of a pound apiece. But only latterly has it 
been possible to obtain the silk tyre in its wired-on, road- 
riding form, which is, seemingly, the very 
last word in tyre efficiency to date. As 
you might expect, the silk tyres, being 
an improved article, command an en¬ 
hanced price, something like ten shillings 
per pair extra in fact, but their increased 
liveliness is worth the money. With 
regard to durability, it is not claimed that 
they are quite so hardy as tyres made 
with thread fabric ; but to any rider who 
wishes to combine lightness, ease of run¬ 
ning, and due reliability, they are just 
the thing. The silk, it may be added, is specially 
prepared so as to give it additional elasticity and 
augmented strength to withstand the great strain. 

TOUCHING TOE-CLIPS. 

Most cyclists who, now and again, in the course of their 
riding are prone to putting in a little interval of speed 
work, are in favour of the use of toe-clips. There is no 
doubt about it that with toe-clips you can manage to gain 
an extra degree of thrust on the pedals, and, by dropping 
your heel at the beginning of each stroke, and raising it 
at the finish, you are able to claw the pedal round when 
tackling any stiff piece of uphill riding. Not a few varieties 
of toe-clips, however, are of patterns that are certainly not 
to be recommended. Some are very heavy, thus causing 
the pedal to persistently hang toe-clip downwards, and 
giving the rider no end of trouble in endeavouring to get 
the pedals right side up when he is actually in the saddle. 
Others are veritable cages for the feet, and dangerously 



An “ All-weather 99 Cycling Cap. 

prevent the cyclist from instantly dismounting should he, 
at any moment, find himself in a tight corner. And there 
are certain kinds, indeed, that ingeniously combine both 
those disadvantages, and one or two others as well. 

That being so, I think that every rider, who is or may 
become a user of toe-clips, should be reminded of the 
existence of what is known as the Wineberg variety of 
them, for in that pattern one obtains all the advantages 
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of a toe-clip, with the least percentage of disadvantages 
attendant on the employment of such a fitment. The 
clip consists merely of two small conical rollers, securely 
fastened to the pedal plate. When in position upon the 
pedal, one’s foot is retained between these rollers, which, 
engaging with the welt of the shoe, hold the foot firmly in 
its proper place. The fact that the little cones readily 
revolve, allows the foot to be instantly withdrawn at 
will; positively, when it comes to a dismount, you do not 
appreciate that you are using toe-clips at all. They are 
very comfortable, light, safe, and neat; are adjustable to 
footwear of any size, and cost about eighteenpence a pair. 

PENNY BOTTLES OF OIL. 

It is always wise to let the lubricants, that one uses for 
one’s bicycle, be of first-class quality. The oil for the 
bearings, the chain lubricant, the semi-solid lubricant 
for coaster hubs—if one employs that device—should all 
be sterling stuff, and not poor cheap substitutes such 
as are now too freely sold. Lacking proper lubrication, 
no bearing can work properly, or run for long without 
becoming damaged. Quality and not quantity in lubrica¬ 
ting oils is what we must seek for our money. But that 
prospect need in no way affright us, for some of the very 
best of such oils, and also similar burning oils for our 
lamps, are now put up in penny bottles. 

A visit to Messrs. John Piggott, Ltd., of 117, Cheapside, 
London, is always calculated to reveal something of interest 
and use to cyclists, a circumstance that is, no doubt, to a 
considerable degree accounted for by the fact that Mr. 
Piggott has two sons actively engaged in the business 
who take the very keenest concern in all matters that 
relate to cycling. 

When I looked in at No. 117 the other day, Mr. " J. P.” 
jun., rather surprised me by saying that numbers of 
youthful cyclists buy vacuum flasks there, costing only a 
few shillings each, for conveying hot tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
” all milked and sugared,” with them on their rides. 
” How do they carry the flasks ? ” I asked. ” In hold-alls,” 
came the reply. ” And, when summer comes, iced drinks 
will be similarly transported by them, made just to taste, 
cheap, and * there ’ exactly when wanted.” That, how¬ 
ever, as I ventured to then remark, is, thus early in the 
year, quite another story. Later on ! 

So we passed on to consideration of something in every 
way seasonable, namely, the ” J.P.” Oil Arc Lamp. This 
strong, nickel-plated light-giver is fitted with a special 
new lens. The glass, flat at the back, is in the front of 
convex, bull’s-eye contour, but with a small centre lens 
moulded in the middle of the big one, that serves to greatly 
concentrate the light. It is, indeed, claimed that with this 


improved lens, the resulting illumination of the roadway 
on ahead is almost equal to that of a gas lamp. 

A glance at the illustration will explain what is another 
distinguishing feature of this good English-made lamp. 
We all know what a messy, unsatisfactory job it usually is 
to try to clean an oil lamp that has been in use for some 
while. But, as we here see, this lamp is, as we may say, 
made in three parts, securely hinged together and quite 
easily opened out. Without taking into separate pieces, 
the lamp so conveniently displays itself that we are able 
to polish up every remotest nook of its internal economy. 
Lamps, prudence as well as the law decrees, we must have, 
and this is one of the best and cheapest of them. 

Somewhere above, I made passing reference to the 
waterproof cap, as part of an all-weather-riding cyclist’s 
present time equipment. Well, at the same favourably 
known trading establishment, I was shown a waterproof 
cap that does not always look like being such, a cap, 
indeed, that may be truly described as combining two caps 
in one, headgear for sunshine and for shower, or even 
for regular deluge. It is known as a reversible tweed and 
rubber all-weather cycling and motoring cap, a rather 
ample name that, however, very accurately describes the 
article. 

When you are first introduced to the novelty, it is just 
a very smart, well-shaped cycling cap. But then you 
proceed to perform a kind of little conjuring trick with it. 
I cannot say that you produce half a dozen new-laid eggs 
from its interior, or give it a shake and haul out a white 
rabbit by the ears, all twisting and kicking. What you do 
if, when wearing the tweed cap, a rain-storm comes on, is 
to turn the covering cloth of the cap in the way that is 
illustrated by the three little cuts on the preceding page, 
when hey presto ! or, anyway, in a period of time that is 
not much longer than that, you have converted your tweed 
head-covering into a rain-proof storm cap for wet weather. 
And, mind you, unlike what happens when you don some 
of the waterproof cap covers that are to be had, this storm 
cap, thus constituted, has a waterproof covered peak, as it 
should have. All is quite complete. 

How thoroughly the firms of this kind, that profess to 
cater for the cyclist's every want, do actually anticipate all 
his requirements, is proved by mention of a little adjunct— 
curiosity, I had almost written—that I chanced to see 
while there. ” What is this ? ” I asked, taking up the 
article in question. ” A cyclist's waterproof folding 
pocket seat, selling at one shilling,” was the reply. ” To 
put on the saddle ? ” ” Oh no ; for the cyclist to sit upon 
by the roadside, or elsewhere, while mending a puncture 
or engaged in other repairs ! ” It looked, I must admit, 
to be just the sort of thing to make even a rough and 
lumpy milestone comfortable as a seat. 


From our Letter Bag. 


" B.O.P.” (Maidstone).—I give you the advice of a famous 
cyclist and cycle maker on the point, and in his own words : 
" To ride well you must be seated easily, so once you 
have found the exact position that suits you, take the 
measurements, for future reference, from peak of saddle to 
driving axle, and to crank axle, and to centre of handle¬ 
bar, and keep them by you. Having these three measure¬ 
ments will enable you at any time to fix your saddle in 
exact position on a strange bicycle in a few minutes.” 

W. W. (Exmouth).—For riding daily over flinty roads, tyres 
of " Heavy Roadster ” thickness should certainly be used. 
There are, indeed, plenty of cyclists who for such special 
purpose always employ ” Tandem ” covers. And they 
are wise. 

Rule of the Road (Paddington).—It varies in different 
countries. For instance : France, keep to the right. Ger¬ 
many, right on meeting, pass on left on overtaking. Italy 
varies in different districts. Switzerland, to the left on 
meeting, to the left on overtaking. Belgium and Holland, 


right on meeting, to the left on overtaking. A congress 
has now been proposed to secure uniformity. 

O. A. C. (Nottingham).—The probably exceedingly helpful dodge 
of stuffing a burst cover with hay and so riding home 
upon it, is not at all new. I have encountered it almost 
annually for the last ten years. 

Featherweight (Barnes) is engaged in a dispute as to the 
weight of his bicycle. How is he to get it weighed ? Why. 
ride it to the nearest cycle depot, and get the man there 
to put it on his spring-balance. A modest purchase made 
in the shop will compensate its owner for loss of time and 
wear and tear of his machinery. 

T. E. The Younger (Forest Hill).—The following is a generally 
accepted scale of sizes of cycle frames : 

4 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 10 inches . 19I inches. 

4 „ >> 5 „ 3 „ • 21 or 22 „ 

5 » 3 „ 5 „ 7,. • 23 or 24 „ 

5 »» 7 >. 5 „ n • 25 or 26 ,, 

Over 5 feet 11 inches ... 27 ,, 
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PUCK AND POMPEY 


had to go to Gillespie about some business on the previous 
day. 

The business was an interview with an irrigation expert. 
And as he rode into the town Puck wondered what the 
dry, dusty plain would look like, when it could be irrigated 
from the water saved by the dam, and made to produce 
crops of wheat and maize. 

He had to fetch a coil of rope and some other things from 
one of the stores, then on to the post-office for the mail. 

Pompey submitted to having the rope fastened on to 
the saddle without any kicking or bucking, being by this 
time too tired to make much fuss, and when the question 
of the rope was settled, Puck rode slowly along the street 
to the post-office. He had to wait a few minutes there, 
as only one operator was on duty, and a message was 
coming over the wires :— 

*' Cloud-burst on Blue Ridge, warn men on Eenson’s dam, 
water coming down." 

The girl operator took the words down with mechanical 
rapidity, read them through, then gave a great cry, and 
rushed to the door, outside which Puck was sitting on the 
big black horse waiting for his mail, and spending the 
waiting time in flicking the flies from Pompey’s ears. 

" Don’t you come from Benson’s ranch ? " she cried, 
panting from sheer terror. 

" Yes, I’ve come for the mail," he replied, lifting his 
sombrero politely, though the effect was rather spoiled, 
because Pompey at that moment kicked viciously at a yap¬ 
ping, snapping cur from the saloon across the road, which 
would keep making frantic dashes at the horse's heels. 

" Go ! go 1 and warn the men on your dam that there 
has been a cloud-burst at Blue Ridge, and the water is 
coming down, a wall of it 1 " she cried, wringing her hands 
and sobbing. “ There isn't a soul in the town that I can 
send to help, for all the men, and most of the women, are 
away at Gillespie races to-day." 

" How soon will the water be down ? " gasped Puck, who 
had turned so white that the freckles on his face stood out 
plainer than ever. 

" Twenty minutes, half an hour at the farthest. Ride, 
ride I " she cried, flinging up her arms with a gesture of 
despair, as well she might, for her father was putting in 
some time working on the dam, and she was bound by 
her duty to the office, and could not stir a step to help 
or warn him. 

With a yell which made Pompey jump on all fours, Puck 
tugged at the bridle, kicked the sides of the horse, and in 
everv way possible urged it to top pace, when once he had 
got his steed under way. 

The dog from the saloon just managed to save itself 
from being run over by rolling in the dust, while the heels 
of the bolting horse came down close to its head. There was 
a scramble and a rush, then horse and boy were speeding 
back by the way they had come, only 
now they were riding a race with death. 

Death to all those toilers on the dam ! 

Would he be in time ? Would he ? 

The heels of the horse beat out a 
refrain to the question in Puck’s brain ; 
while Puck himself shouted and 
yelled, kicked Pompey's sides, and did 
every single thing he knew towards 
keeping up speed. 

But what was that ? As he rode 
along the ridge of the high ground, he 
could see the river valley for quite a long 
way. And in the distance there was 
something sliding along the river 
channel which reflected the sunshine 
in a hundred thousand points of light. 

It was the wall of water slipping down 
towards the dam, only the men could 
not see it, for they were working round 
the bend. 

Puck himself could not see it, a 
moment later, as he rode down the 


slope to the dam. He was trying to shout, but now 
his voice would not come, only a quavery, sobbing 
sound which was of no use at all. But he was waving his 
arms like a pair of windmill sweeps, and the men looking 
up from their work saw him coming and wondered what 
was the matter with him. 

"It looks as if Pomp had bolted with the boy," said Pete, 
standing erect, and shading his eyes with his hand. 

" Pomp mostly does bolt, so the boy is used to it, and he’s 
a game one too," replied Florida Joe, and then he stooped 
to shovelling in the earth again between the blocks of 
concrete which formed the outer wall of the dam. 

" Look ! Look ! Look ! " 

Puck had found a voice again, but it was a hoarse, 
strained screech, which sounded in his own ears like the 
voice of a stranger, and made the men all jerk their heads 
up at the same minute. 

There was a hissing rush as the wall of water slid along. 
The men saw it now, but they saw it too late ! It was 
upon them, they were tossed up like corks, and then swept 
onwards to the wall of the lower dam, which was already 
filled in and finished. 

Would the second wall hold ? 

Puck knew that if it gave way not one of those ten men 
could be saved. But if it held for only ten minutes he 
might be able to save some of them. 

Riding up to the heavy crane, which had been used for 
dropping the blocks of concrete into place, he tied one end 
of his rope to the big cross-bar, then turning Pompey’s 
head, he rode boldly into the flood. 

The big horse snorted and splashed, but luckily it did 
not try to buck or kick ; instead, it went forward, half 
wading, half swimming to the end of the outer wall. The 
men were clinging there, looking like a set of drowned rats, 
but they set up a feeble cheer when they saw what Puck 
was trying to do. 

Once, twice, thrice, Pompey tried to reach the wall, 
but was swept back by the force of the water. The fourth 
time the great brave beast—which seemed to know what was 
required of it—was successful, and with its feet planted 
wide apart, stood like a post. 

" Come on," shouted Puck, " two of you can go at once'. 
Pompey can stand so much strain ; but make haste, for I’m 
afraid that the wall won’t hold much longer 1 " 

He had fastened the rope to his own saddle, and the men, 
creeping along the wall, got hold of the rope, going hand 
over hand along it from the horse to the crane, from whence 
they could flounder on to dry land. 

But the water was rising rapidly, it was up to the saddle 
girths, it was creeping up Puck's legs, Pompey was snorting 
worse than ever ; then suddenly, as the last two men came 
creeping along the wall, a section of it gave way, bursting 
outwards, and they were only saved from being swept down 
by jumping towards Pompey and clinging to the saddle. 

Now began the very worst struggle of 
all: Puck urging the good horse through 
the water, and the two men clinging one 
on each side of the saddle. Every foot 
ol the way w r as a struggle. Puck cheered 
Pompey on with shouts and thumps, 
but he had to lean over the saddle to 
hold up the man on his right, who was 
utterly exhausted. Half a dozen times 
he was nearly dragged out of the saddle 
by the poor fellow r 's weight, and was 
only saved by the man on the other 
side catching at his leg. 

It was a very worn-out little party 
which leached the bank above the 
flood-water, where all the lot w ere looked 
after by a storekeeper’s wife, who had 
ridden out lrom the town to help 
directly the news of the wire from Blue 
Ridge w'ent round. 

But the men on the dam must all have 
been drowned if it had not been for 
Puck, and Pompey the big black horse. 
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Stamp Collector 


The British West Indies. 


A S most boys are aware, the West Indies is the name 
given to an archipelago stretching from Florida to 
the north coast of Venezuela. It includes something 
like forty inhabited islands, many of which belong to 
Great Britain. Of these the Greater Antilles contain something 
like nine-tenths of the entire surface of the 
_ . West Indian group, and are a disconnected 

; c ^ a * n °f mountains which protrude at in- 

» . tervals above the sea. In the West Indies 

; j -t are included the Turks and Caicos, as well as 

; * :i TST ■ the Virgin Archipelago. In this article it is 

| . W- C intended to review the postal issues which 

; £ ‘ r. have been, and which are still, in use in the 

l] ‘ V'different islands that are at present owned 
► 1 v r riwMSi * by this country. 

j n or( j er to understand the dates and 
pictures on some of the stamps it is necessary 
F,c ‘ x * to remember that the West Indies were 

discovered by Columbus in his different voy¬ 
ages between the years 1492 and 1498. The Spaniards conquered 
the aborigines; then English, Dutch, French and Danes scrambled 
for the possession in turn. It was in 
the West Indies, too, that Drake, Rod- . 

ney, Nelson, and Albemarle won 
victories, and in some instances • f 
suffered defeat. To take this impor¬ 
tant group we will review' them : *' 'A • 
separately. 

Antigua is one of the Leeward 
group and the seat of Government. if* 

Associated with it are the depen- :K ; 

dencies Barbuda and Redounda. Fig. 1 a *•**>•'L fitfZZa 

indicates the remarkably beautiful 
type of the first stamp issued in An¬ 
tigua in 1862, its value and colour, being Fig. a. 

6 d., blue-green. Then a few months 

later followed the id., rosy-mauve, the actual stamp illustrated 
in fig. 1, the watermark being a small star. Then followed a 
change in the watermark to Crown CC, the 
jrv . same design being repeated, changed again 

'IBsCHJEEB in 1884 to Crown CA. In 1879 two new 
values were added—2 ^d., red-brown, and 4 d., 
blue. They were of a type which was adopted 


present year some of the stamps were issued on multiple chalky 
paper, the same colours as before. 

Bahamas. 

The first issue of the Bahamas was of the type of the very 
beautiful stamp illus- trated in fig. 3. At 

first these were im- . __ - perforate and after¬ 

wards perforated. The /jSKjJQjETi’i two emblems on either 
side of the very pleas- >]lfljlpHka'j ing portrait of the 
young Queen Victoria represent the chief 

products of the island, fruit and shells. In 

1861 in a slightly li» a ^ tere d design a 4 d. 

dull-rose, and a 6 d. :* Mj* grey - lilac, without 

watermark, were issued. ; I n 1863 the general 

type was altered to JliiiMfS.} that shown in fig. 4, 

in which the same em- ' ‘ ' ' blems, somewhat 

smaller in size, were again used. In that 

year the watermark ,c * 5 ‘ was Crown CC, altered 

to Crown CA in 18S2. 

In 1884 the type was slightly changed, the one showm in 
fig. 4 being adopted ; the watermark was Crown CA, the values 
being as high as £1. There was a very 
remarkable stamp in 1901, its value id., in 
the centre a picture of the Queen's Staircase, 
near Nassau. It was reissued in 1910 on 
paper watermarked multiple Crown CA. The 
stamps of King Edward were first printed in 
1902, the last issue being 1911. 

Barbados. 

The island of Barbados is the headquarters 
of the military forces of the West Indies. 

It is so named from the bearded fig-trees 
which the Portuguese found on the island. 

The first issue .of postage stamps was in 
1852, on blued paper, and impertorate. No values were 
printed on the stamps, the distinguishing mark being the 
colour. The design was altered in 
1856, when the name was placed over 

__ ' the seated figure of Britannia, and 

□ BARBADOS H the value -below. In that year 6 d. 
- /\ ^vnV and IS * stamps of a new type w ere 

£ ® , added. 

® It was not until 1870 that a large 
\7 star watermark was used, changed to a 
q M. ' small star in 1871. Several varieties in 

h- i Ji the perforations are noticeable, fig. 5 

y W I CO representing the issue of that year. 

> $/ 1 - The same design was used in 1S75, the 

W 9 ’APFNNY R watermark then being Crown CC. In 
‘ 88 ’ the ordinary type of Colonial stamp, 

. similar but not quite the same as fig. 4, 

first appeared in Barbados. 

F,G * 7 * In 1892 Britannia driving a car drawn 

by sea-horses figured on the new' stamps, 
the value being in the second colour ; the stamp is illustrated 
in fig. 6. The same design was retained 
ip the splendid Jubilee issue of 1897 

(see fig. 7), the design in the diamond, 1 . f t, 0, j-n 

signifying the Diamond Jubilee, being 
flanked at the corners by the Arms of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. In y V*** i _ * 0 £| 

1906 there was a Nelson centenary com- 0,| 1 

memorative issue, the type being a 

monument to Nelson erected in 1813, £ * ItS 

the first of many afterwards set up. i f&Witgk 

To commemorate the discovery of '' i ^ hj c ' 

the Island in August 1906, a design , 
by Lady Carter was adopted. In the 
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bark of a tree the words, *' James, King of England and of this 
island," thereby securing it to the British Crown. 

Dominica. 

The stamps used in the island of Dominica in 1874 were 
of the fairly common Colonial type showing the young head of 
Queen Victoria. The values of the issue of 1877 were \d., 
olive-yellow; id., lilac; 2 \d., red-brown ; 4 d., blue; 6d., 
green ; and is., magenta. A notable change was made in 1903* 
when a picture stamp was issued, on it being a view of Dominica 
from the sea. The Leeward Island stamps are now generally 
used in Dominica. 


Grenada. 

Grenada is the southernmost island of the Caribbees, the head¬ 


quarters of the Wind- 
which comprises 
Lucia, St. Vincent, 
earliest issue of 1861 
showed the familiar 
Queen. There were 
some overprints, 
There was a new 
trated in fig. 9 in 1883 
the ordinary Colonial 
chief interest in the 
Grenada centres 
commemorative issue 
in fig. 8, the central 


tc'&uDi risuer* 
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Fig. 9. 


ward Government, 
the colonies of St. 
and Grenada. The 
of id. and 6d. stamps 
picture of the young 
several varieties, and 
notably one shilling, 
issue of the type ill us- 
and a further issue of 
type in 1895. The 
modern stamps of 


in the pictorial 
of 1898 as illustrated 
design being the flagship of Columbus. 
It was issued in only one value—namely, 2£d., ultramarine. 

In 1902 there was an issue of King Edward stamps of several 
values, and in 1906 a line-engraved stamp, the centre being 
the badge of the Colony, the flagship. Postage due stamps 
were issued in Grenada in 1892. 

Jamaica. 

The first stamps of Jamaica were issued in i860, the values 
being id., pale blue ; 2d., rose ; 3d., green ; 4d., orange-brown ; 

6d., purple ; is., brown ; each value having a 
separate design, all printed on paper water¬ 
marked with a pineapple. There are some 
changes and one or two new values in sub¬ 
sequent years, and a general design adopted 
in 1889 (see fig. 10), the tablet of value being 
printed in a second colour. 

In 1900 a picture stamp giving a view of 
the Llandovery Falls was issued. It was not 
until 1906 that new designs were engraved ; 
on some ol these there were the arms of 
Fig. 10. Jamaica, on others the head of King Edward. 

During the last few months nearly all the 
stamp-issuing colonies and Crown dependencies have been supplied 
with new issues of postage stamps, on which are portraits of 
King George V. Collectors of current issues can, therefore, 
secure these in mint condition. 
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Montserrat. 

In addition to the West Indian islands re¬ 
viewed above there are Montserrat, Nevis, 

Trinidad, and others, some of them noted 
for the conspicuous beauty of the earlier 
issues and several of the more modem stamps. 

Montserrat, one of the Leeward Islands, used 
postage stamps as early as 1876, those then 
in use being stamps of Antigua (as illustrated 
in fig. 1 of this article)overprinted "MONTSER¬ 
RAT." In 1880 other stamps of the type of 
Colonial stamp then very general, of higher 
values, were printed on paper watermarked Crown CC. In 
1903 there was a new \d. stamp, in the centre of which was 
the device emblematic of the Colony. 

Nevis. 

The early stamps of Nevis are among the 
scarcer varieties of West Indian stamps. The 
type of the 1861, of which there are several 
variations, according to value, was a picture 
referring to a celebrated mineral spring on the 
island which is said to possess great curative 
powers. The first issue was printed on blued 
paper, a later issue in 1878 being lithographed. 
The type previously referred to as being general 
in many of the colonies at that period, illus¬ 
trated in fig. 11, was first used in Nevis in 
1878, on paper watermarked Crown CC, 
changed in 1882 to watermark Crown CA. 

The later stamps for this island are known as the St. Kitts- 



Fig. 12. 
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Fig. 11. 


Nevis issues, two types being used, one an engraving of the 
medicinal spring, the other a picture of Christopher Columbus 
looking through a telescope at the new land he was approaching. 

St. Christopher and St. Lucia. 

The stamps of St. Christopher, first issued in 1870, were of the 
identical type of those of Tobago, 
one of which is illustrated in fig. 15. 

The stamps of St. Lucia, first issued 
in 1800, had upon them the head of 
Queen Victoria, surrounded by an 
oval band, on which is engraved the 
name of the island, but no values, 
these being distinguished by the 
difference in colour only. 

The Colonial type as illustrated in 
fig. 12, was used in St. Lucia in 1883, 
but changed to that of fig. 11 in 1902. 

The picture stamp issued in the 
same year, illustrated in fig. 13, 
shows the Pitons, mountain peaks 
which rise 3,700 feet; as w ill be seen by the wording of the 
inscription, the stamp w r as commemorative of the discovery 
of the island in 1502. In 1907 there were some changes in 
colour and in value. 

Many of the stamps of St. Lucia are met with surcharged and 
overprinted. The first of the King George stamps to appear 
was of the value of 6 d. Others have now made their appearance. 

St. Vincent. 

The very pleasing design which was adopted in 1861 for the 
stamps of St. Vincent was similar to fig. 14, which, however, 
represents a modified form of the earlier issue used in 1881, 







Fig. 13. 


and in subsequent years 
years or so several 
in the perforation, and 
introduced from time to 
in the early type col- 
rose-red ; 4 d., yellow ; 

grey. The colours, how- 
stamp, being changed 



During the first ten 
variations were made 
different values were 
time. Thus it is that 
lectors may secure id., 
6 d. } green ; is., slate- 
ever, vary, the is. 
in 1875 to claret, at 
in indigo, and after- 


one time being printed 
wards in brown. 

In 1880 a very large Flc and unusual stamp of 

the value of 5s. was * brought out, the type 

being " Peace ’’ and " Justice," which allegorical figures were 
surmounted by a ribbon on which was inscribed " Pax et 
Justitia," above it an Imperial crowm. In 1880 some of the 
stamps were surcharged id. in red, and a year later others were 
surcharged \d. and 4 d. Then came the issue of halfpenny 
stamps as illustrated in fig. 14. Those of 1881 were water¬ 
marked small star, and printed in orange, changed in 1883 
to green, which about that time became the universal colour 
of i d . stamps in the British Empire. 

Following these varieties there were re-issues and surcharges. 
In 1899 a new' issue of the ordinary Colonial 
type was circulated, the portrait of Queen 
Victoria being replaced by that of King 
Edward in 1902 ; the watermark being changed 
in 1904 to multiple Crown CA. A very 
pleasing issue in 1907 revived the " Peace " 
and "Justice" type of the larger stamp 
already referred to, the values being {d ., 
green; id., carmine; 2d., orange; 2 \d., 
bine; and 3^., violet. In the last stamps 
of King Edward universal colours were used. 



. _. 

ONE PENNY 


Tobago. 


Fig. 15. 


Tobago, one of the West Indies, has for its capital a tewn cf 
the very English name of Scarborough. Fig. 15 represents the 
type of the second issue of 1880, reprinted in different values in 
subsequent years. There are also surcharges, " £ PENNY " 
and "2^ PENCE," on quite a number of the 
earlier issues. There are also errors in colour, 
surcharges inverted, and double surcharges. 
Tobago and Trinidad are now postally united 
and both names appear on the Georgian stamps. 
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Trinidad. 

Trinidad, next to Jamaica, the largest British 
island in the West Indies, had an early issue 
of imperforate stamps in 1851. No values 
were expressed, the type being Britannia 
seated, leaning on a shield and holding a spear 
in her right hand. Some rare varieties of 1852 
were from engraved blocks, and are often very indistinct. 

In 1859 there was a change, in that the name of the island 


Fig. 16. 
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was placed over the head of Britannia, and the value below. 
One of these is illustrated in fig. 16 ; the values of that issue were 
id., rose-red (early type); 4 d., grey-lilac; 6 d., 
yellow-green ; and is., indigo. There are several 
varieties of perforation, and a re-issue in 1864 on 
paper watermarked Crown CG. 

A large 5s. stamp was issued in 1869, and in 1883 
a new issue of somewhat ordinary Colonial type. 

The high value stamps of 1896 were oblong and 
somewhat narrow. In 1898 there was a commem¬ 
orative issue, the central design being the landing 
of Columbus in 1498 (see fig. 17). This 2d. brown 
and dull violet stamp was of exceptional beauty, 
and well deserves a prominent place in historical 
philately. There have been also high values of 
later date, and a few curious stamps surcharged 
by hand in red or black ink. 



Turks and Caicos Islands. 


F;g. 17. 


Fig. 18 shows the type of the early Turks Islands stamps, first 
issued in 1867 without watermark, the values id., dull rose-red ; 
6 d., black; and is., blue; re-issued in subsequent years, in 



some instances sur- 
the Nevis stamps 
used in Turks Islands 
the St. Lucia stamp, 
in 1894. 

In iqoo those used 
Islands had for their 
ship, and a picture of 
1848 and 1900, having 
tical separation from 
with the head of King 
were issued in 1909, 
little farthing stamp 

central design being that of the melocactus communis. 

Virgin Islands. 

The type adopted for the stamps of the Virgin Islands in 
the first issue of 1866 was that of St. Ursula (fig. 19). 
In 1867-68 there was a change of colour and the addition of 
two fresh values—4 d. and is.—for which new dies were prepared. 
At first these were printed on white paper, then on toned, and 


Fig. 18. 


charged. The type of 
shown in fig. 11 was 
in 1881, and that of 
illustrated in fig. 12, 

in Turks and Caicos 
central design a sailing 
salt raking, the dates, 
reference to the poli- 
the Bahamas. Stamps 
Edward upon them 
and a very curious 
appeared in 1910, its 


later on pale rose and flesh-coloured papers. In 1879 the stamps, 
which had hitherto been without mark, were printed on paper 
watermarked CC, and were perforated 14. In 
1880 anew series of the generally accepted Colonial 
type, an example of which is given in fig. 11, were 
issued. That series consisted of ±d., emerald 
green; id., rose; and 2 \d., ultramarine. In 
1887 higher values, 4 d., bd., and is., of the 
earlier type were added. In 1888 some of the 

is. black and crimson stamps were overprinted 

“ 4 dr 

For several years the general issues of the Lee¬ 
ward Islands were used in the Virgin Islands; 
but in 1899 separate stamps were again intro¬ 
duced, and were used concurrently with those of 
the Leeward Islands. The Colonial issues of King 
Edward appeared in June 1904, and their values 
ranged from \d., dull purple and green, to 5s., 
green and blue. Last year the stamps of King 
George were issued. Some of the lower values were printed 
on ordinary paper, the higher values, for the most part, 
on what is known as chalky surfaced paper. The full issue 
of the Virgin Islands, 



tained at a trifle over 
\d., green ; id., scar- 
bright blue ; 3<2., 

dull and bright purple; 

25 . bd., black and red 
green and red on 
are now being used 
stamps of King George 
ward Islands. 

There is a move- 
issue of stamps for 
govemmen ts to be used 
out all the countries forming that federation, such lor instance 
as those series which have been put into circulation in the Union 
of South Africa and the federated countries of Australia. It 
is possible, therefore, that something of the kind may be 
done for the West Indies, and collectors are recommended 
to make up their sets of West Indian stamps as early as 
possible. They make a most interesting feature in a special¬ 
ised album. 


Fig. 19. 


which may be ob- 
their face value, is 
let; 2d., grey; 2 \d., 
purple on yellow; bd., 
is., black on green ; 
on blue; and 5s., 
yellow. These stamps 
concurrently with the 
as issued in the Lee- 

ment on foot for the 
many of the federal 
concurrently through- 


“ Swank.” 


44 


Harold [the cider brother). 


A 


H, Johnny, all your praises 

Of the school-house and the chaps, 
May seem to you superbly true 
And justified, perhaps. 

But that’s a faulty notion, 

As you ought to be aware, 

For the place has gone off colour 
Since the days when I was there. 

‘ / never made much figure 
(That is willingly allowed), 

But where’s the school in England 
Could produce an equal crowd 
Of swotters or of athletes ? 

Ah, my Johnny, tell me where ! 

Yes ; the place has gone off colour 
Since the days when I was there. 



44 Do they ever speak of Flashman ? 

Do they ever talk of Don ? 

Is there any chap among you 

Who could shine as they have shone ? 


Let’s see your champion runner 
With his muscles made of steel, 

To match, around the old school track, 
The spring of Flashman’s heel. 

44 Trot out your stalwart batsmen ; 

1 should like to see them play 
With the willow Don manoeuvred 
In his own unrivalled way. 

Who is your strongest swimmer ? 

I will undertake to show 
He couldn’t beat old Webster’s feat 
In the sports of long ago. 

44 You spout of Taylor minor. 

Pshaw ! That kiddie couldn’t be 
A match for any of the chaps 
Who went to school with me. 

Just take my tip, old fellow, 

When I tell you, fair and square, 
The school has lost a lot of ‘ go * 

Since the days when 1 was there.” 


Johnny [under his breath as Harold walks off). 
” I'm sure it’s right and proper 

When you've done your schooling days. 

To talk of old companions 

With a fair amount of praise ; 

But the younger chaps grow older 
To recruit the thinning rank. 

And Harold’s chatter seems to me 
Uncommonly like ' Swank.’ ” 


John Lea. 







The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

Conducted by “The Old Boy.** 

"Watch yf, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, b* 
atroig. Let all iLat ye do be done in love." (of. PaulJ 




In last month’s Club Room notes I had something to say on 
the subject of slackness. Since then 1 have read with interest 
the message of the Earl of Meath which 
DUTY AND was delivered at a meeting of the Duty 

DISCIPLINE. and Discipline Movement. This goes 

straight to the point, and I cannot do better 
than quote a striking passage. Said the Earl :— 

“ A gross materialism, a selfish attitude towards the welfare 
of society and the State, an inordinate love of pleasure, a wide¬ 
spread neglect of the claims of duty, a loosening of the restraining 
influences of religion, the decay of respect for parents, elders, 
and all in authority, a hysterical sympathy for the slacker, the 
insubordinate and the evildoer, a fear among rulers, magistrates, 
officials, public men, and some parents and teachers of youth, of 
incurring the accusation of harshness in the enforcement of law, 
order, and the due performance of duty, these are a few of the 
evil signs of the times. 

” They are signs which point unmistakably towards the 
ultimate extinction of our national power as a factor in the 
world's history, unless steps be taken, and taken quickly, to 
restore within our borders the widely-spread recognition of the 
ancient virtues and qualities which, under God's Providence, 
built up, over the course of many years, stone by stone, the solid 
fabric known as the British Empire. Britain can still happily 
point to many glorious incidents of recent date proving that the 
heart of the nation has not yet been attacked by these enfeebling 
influences. Yet facts prove that among no inconsiderable 
sectionsof society, both rich and poor, wealth and a self-pampering 
civilisation have led to a softening of the moral and physical 
qualities of large numbers of men and women, not only in these 
islands, but in a greater or less degree throughout what are 
called, often falsely, the civilised nations.’* 

* * * * 

These are weighty words, and Club Members—as, indeed, 
all readers of the ” B.O.P.”—will do well to pay attention to 
them. One of the objects of the League 
NO ROOM FOR of Friendship is to encourage boys to fight 

SLACKERS. against the evil of slackness. A slack boy 

makes a slack man, and no nation can 
maintain its place in the world if it be a nation of 
slackers. I call upon all " B.O.P.” boys, therefore, to take 
their share in the great work of combating this very real 
evil. Every boy can do something toward this by his own 
example. Be earnest and active in some work, some pursuit; 
do not be content with being a spectator merely. It is the 
spirit of activity in the Scout movement which makes this 
organisation particularly appeal to me. Its members are under 
bond to do things, and to do them every day. But you need 
not be a Scout to take upon yourself such an obligation. You 
can be a worker, and not a shirker, in your own sphere and in 
your own way. Keep the good old Club Room motto before 
you all the time : " Stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.” 

• * * * 

In next month's Part will commence a new serial story by 
Spencer R. Blyth, whose name is so well known to readers of 
the ” B.O.P.” This story will be entitled ” Peach Blossom's 
Peril,” and will be a record of an extraordinary school 


adventure. I can promise ” B.O.P.”-ites a real treat in store 
with this stirring yarn. The following month (April) will 
see the start of another serial, a tale of 
THREE GRAND swinging adventure by Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
NEW SERIALS. This is to be called ” The Black Pearl of 
Peihoo.” I am not going to give away 
the secret of Mr. Hyatt’s splendid story ; it is enough to say 
that it is packed full of incident and ” go.” And if you don’t 
like this lot, as the Cheap Jack says, I can offer you another one, 
a little later. Our third new serial, by a writer fresh to ” B.O.P.” 
readers, will deal with the voyage of that grand missionary hero, 
John Williams, to the South Seas, to the island of Erromanga, 
in fact, where he met with his death at the hands of savages. 
This is a ” sea ” tale, and a very fine one at that, and there is a 
thread of mystery running through it that will at once capture 
your imaginations. Look out for these grand new stories, and 
tell all your chums who are not already readers of the ” B.O.P.” 

♦ * * * 

As I have already said in this column, one useful object of 
the League of Friendship is to bring together our Home and 
Colonial members. Will all those who wish 
COLONIAL to correspond through the medium of the 

MEMBERS. League send me their names and addresses ? 

I will then keep a register for this special 
purpose. In the meantime, I find that Colonial and other boys 
abroad who wish to join the League are often in difficulty as to 
the best method of forwarding the money for the Club badges. 
Stamps other than English ones are not acceptable, and it will 
be best for w'ould-be members in this position to obtain an 
International Coupon for the necessary amount from the Post 
Office in their town. 

♦ * * * 

fJIHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the "B.O.P.*' 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on 
sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for membership 
and for badges should be addressed to the Editor. 
"B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie ftreet, London. E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked •• L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 
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The Master of the World. 



A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 
By JULES VERNE, 

Author of **The Clipper of the Clouds,** "Captain Ant if.-r,* etc., etc. 

CHAPTER X. 

IN THE FIELD. 


S O the 
elu¬ 
sive 
cap¬ 
tain had just 
made his re¬ 
appearance in 
United States 
territory. He 
had not shown 

himself on the roads or seas of Europe. He had not crossed 
the Atlantic, whose entire expanse it would have taken him 
less than four days to cover. Was it only America then 
that he made the stage for his experiments, and was the 
conclusion to be drawn from that, that he was an American ? 

There need be no surprise at my insistence on the point 
that the submergible could have crossed the vast ocean 
which separates the Old from the New World. Apart from 
its speed, which assured it a voyage of short duration com¬ 
pared with that of the fastest mail boatsot England, France, 
or Germany, it had nothing to fear from the bad weather 
which makes those seas so terrible. Billows did not 
exist for it. It only had to leave the surface of the water 
to find absolute calm} some score of feet below. 

But, as a matter of fact, it had not attempted the voyage 
across the Atlantic, and if it were successfully captured it 
would be in Ohio probably, since Toledo is one of the towns 
of that State. 

The secret had been carefully kept between the police 
head-quarters and the officer from whom the news had 
come, and with whom I was to be associated. No news¬ 
paper—and any one would have paid well for it—had had 
the exclusive information. It was important that it should 
not come out before this campaign had been concluded. 
N > indiscretion should be committed by my companions 
or myself. 

The officer to whom I was referred with an authority 
from Mr. Ward was named Arthur Wells, and he was 
awaiting me at Toledo. 

As I have said, our preparations for a start had been 
made some time already. Three small valises were all 
our luggage in anticipation of the possible extension of 
our absence. John Hart and Nat Walker were pro¬ 
vided with pocket revolvers. So, too, was I. Who was 
to say that we might not have to attack, or even defend 
ourselves ? 

The town of Toledo is built at the extreme point of Lake 
Erie, whose waters lave the northern boundary of Ohio. 
The express, in which three seats had been reserved for us, 
passed through Eastern Virginia and Ohio during the night. 
We met with nothing to delay us, and at eight o’clock in 
the morning the train pulled up in Toledo station. 

Arthur Wells was waiting for us on the platform. 
Having bsen notified of the coming of Chief-Inspector.Strock 
he was most anxious, he said, to meet me, and I returned 
the compliment. 

I had hardly put foot to the ground when I detected my 
man, who was busv in scanning the faces of the passengers. 

I went up to him. 


“ Mr. Wells ? 44 said I. 

44 Mr. Strock ? 44 he replied. 

“ Myself." 

“At your service," Mr. Wells added. 

44 Do we stay any time in Toledo ? 44 I inquired. 

44 No, by your leave, Mr. Strock. A brake, with a pair 
of good horses, is in the station yard, and we must start 
at once if we are to be at the place before evening." 

41 We will come with you," I replied, nodding to my two 
men to follow us. 44 Have we far to go ? 44 

44 About twenty miles. 44 

44 What is the name of the place ? 44 

44 Black Rock creek. 44 

However, although it was necessary to reach the creek 
at the earliest possible moment, we deemed it wise to find 
a hotel where we could leave our valises. This was an 
easy matter, thanks to Mr. Wells, in a town whose 
population is a hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants. 

The carriage took us to the White Hotel, and after a 
hurried breakfast, at ten o’clock we were on our way. 

The brake held four people besides the driver. In its 
lockers were provisions which would last us for several days 
if necessary. Black Rock creek is an absolutely deserted 
spot, frequented neither by the natives of thg.neighbouring 
country nor by fishermen, and it could have supplied us 
with nothing. There is not an inn where one can get a 
meal, nor a room where one can sleep. We were in the 
middle of the hot season, J uly, when the sun never moder¬ 
ates its heat. So the temperature had no terrors for us if 
we should be compelled to spend a night or two in the 
open. 

Very likely, too, if our venture were to be successful, 
it would be only a matter of a few hours. Either the 
captain of the " Terrible 44 would be taken by surprise before 
having time to'escape, or he would take to flight and we 
should have to abandon all hope of arresting him. 

Arthur Wells was a man of about forty, and was one 
of the best officers in the federal police. Energetic, fear¬ 
less, enterprising and possessed of great presence of mind, 
he had proved his quality on many an occasion, sometimes 
at the risk of his life. He inspired confidence in his 
superiors, who had a very high opinion of him. He was 
engaged upon an entirely different matter in Toledo when 
chance put him on the track of the “ Terrible. 44 

Urged by the driver’s whip the brake rolled rapidly 
along the shore of Lake Erie towards its south-western 
point. This vast sheet of water is situated between the 
Canadian territory on the north and the States of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York. If I go into details about 
the geographical situation of this lake, its depth, its area, 
the water courses that supply it, and the channels by which 
its overflow escapes, it is because these are material to the 
story which follows. 

The area of Lake Erie is as much as eleven thou sand'square 
miles. Its height is about six hundred feet above sea level. 
On the north-west it communicates with Lake Huron, Lake 
St. Clair and the Detroit river, all of which send their 
waters into it. and it has confluences of less importance 
such as the Rocky, the Guyahoga and the Black rivers. 
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It finds its outlet in the north-east into Lake Ontario, 
between the shores of the famous Niagara Falls. 

The greatest depth that has been found in Lake Erie is 
one hundred and thirty-five feet. It will be seen how 
considerable is the volume of its waters. To conclude, this 
is pre-eminently the region of those superb lakes of which 
there is a chain between the Canadian territory and the 
United States of America. 

In this region, although it is situated below the fortieth 
degree of latitude, the climate is very cold in the winter 
and the currents from the arctic regions sweep down upon 
it, their course unimpeded, with terrific violence. Con¬ 
sequently it is not surprising that the entire surface of 
Lake Erie is frozen over every year for some months.* 

The principal towns upon the shores of this mighty lake 
are Buffalo, which belongs to the State of New York, and 
Toledo, on the east and west respectively ; and Cleveland 
and Sandusky, which belong to the State of Ohio, on the 
south. Besides these, there are other country towns of 
less importance and some mere villages built along the 
littoral. Thus the commercial activity of Lake Erie is 
considerable and the annual trade amounts to as much 
as four hundred and forty thousand pounds. 

The brake followed a winding road which corresponded 
with the many indentations of the shore. 

While the driver urged his team forward at a fast trot 
I conversed with Arthur Wells and so was made acquainted 
with the circumstances which had been the cause of his 
telegram to the head-quarters of the police at Washington. 

Forty-eight hours before, in the afternoon of July 27, 

* On April 12, 1867, the author was at Buffalo when the whole of Lake Erie was 
ice-bound. 


Wells was riding towards the town of Hearley, and 
was crossing a little wood about five miles distant from 
that place, when he caught sight of a submarine 
rising to the surface of the lake. He stopped, dis¬ 
mounted, and from the shelter of a thicket saw 
with his own eyes this submarine come to a stop at 
the far end of Black Rock creek. Was it the machine 
which defied capture that had just emerged and come 
alongside—the machine of the Boston seas, the machine 
of Lake Kirdall ? 

When the submergible was at the foot of the rocks, 
two men jumped on to the beach. Was one of them 
that Master of the World of whom nothing more had 
been heard since his last appearance on Lake Superior, 
and was this the mysterious “ Terrible " rising from 
the depths of Lake Erie ? 

" I was alone,** said Wells, “ alone at the end of 
the creek. If you had been there with your men, 
Mr. Strock, four against two, we could have had a 
try at apprehending these men before they could have 
got aboard again and taken to flight.*’ 

“ Of course,'* I answered. “ But were there any 
more of them on board ? But never mind, if those 
two had been caught we might perhaps have found 
out who they were." 

" And especially," Wells added, " if one of the two 
was the captain of the ‘Terrible.’" 

" I am only afraid of one thing, Wells, that this 
submergible, whatever it may be, may have left the 
creek since you came away." 

" We shall soon know, and may heaven send that 

we find it there ! Then, at nightfall-" 

" But you did not stay in the little wood until 
evening, did you ? " I asked. 

" No ; I left about five o'clock and in the evening 
arrived at Toledo, where I sent a telegram to Wash¬ 
ington." 

" Did you return to Black Rock creek yesterday ? ’* 
" Yes." 

" The submarine was still there ? " 

" At the same spot." 

" And the two men ? " 

" And the two men also. I think they had come to 
this lonely spot to repair some injury." 

" That is quite likely," said I ; "an injury which 
prevented them from getting back to their usual retreat. 
I hope it may be so ! ** 

" I've got reason for thinking so, because some of their 
material and plant had been put out on the beach, and 
as far as I could gather without giving them the alarm, 
they seemed to be at work on board." 

" These two men only ? " 

" That is all." 

" But is that a large enough crew to work a tremendously 
fast machine which is sometimes an automobile and 
sometimes a boat or a submarine ? ’’ 

" I don’t think it is, Mr. Strock. But to-day again I 
have only seen the two men of the day before. They 
came several times to the copse where I lay hid, and cut 
some branches and lighted a fire on the sand. This creek 
is so deserted that they could not meet anyone there, 
and they must know that." 

" Would you recognise them again ? " 

" Oh, yes, perfectly : one is of middle height, strongly 
built, with hard features and a full beard ; the other is a 
thick-set, smaller man. I left again about five o’clock, 
as I had done the day before. W'hen I got to Toledo I 
received a telegram from Mr. Ward telling me you were 
coming, and I went to the station to meet you." 

The precise fact, then, which emerged was that for the 
last thirty-six hours the submergible had been in port 
in Black Rock creek probably for necessary repairs, and 
perhaps, with good luck, we should find her there still. 
As for the presence of the “ Terrible " on Lake Erie, Arthur 
Wells and I agreed that there was a natural explanation 
of that. The last time the machine had been seen, it 
was on Lake Superior. It might have covered the distance 
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between that lake and Erie either by land, taking the 
Michigan roads to the western shore of the lake, or by 
water, following the Detroit river, perhaps even travelling 
under water. Its journey by road had not been reported, 
although the police watched that State as carefully as 
all the rest. So the hypothesis remained that the auto¬ 
mobile had been changed into a boat or submarine. Under 
such conditions the captain and his companions could 
have reached the Lake Erie waters without arousing 
alarm. 

And now, if the “ Terrible " had left the creek already, or 
if she escaped from us when we attempted to arrest her, 
would the game be up ? I could not say ; but in any case 
it would be seriously jeopardised. 

I was aware that two destroyers were at this moment 
at Buffalo, at the far end of Erie. Before I left Washington 
Mr. Ward had informed me of their presence there. A 
telegram to the commanders of these destroyers would be 
enough to put them in pursuit of the “ Terrible " if necessary. 
But how would they make up to her in speed, and when 
she changed into a submarine, how would they attack 
her through the waters of Lake Erie, in which she would 
have sought refuge ? Arthur Wells agreed with me that 
in an unequal fight like that, the advantage would not be 
with the destroyers. So this very next night, if we did 
not succeed, our campaign would be lost ! 

Wells had told me that Black Rock creek was very lonely. 
Even the road which leads from Toledo to the little town 
of Hearley, a few miles farther on, turns off from it at a 
considerable distance. Our brake when it arrived off the 
creek would not be visible from the shore. After it had 
got to the edge of the wood which screens the creek, 
it would be easy to find 
shelter under the trees. 

From that point, when 
night fell, my companions 
and I would set out to 
take up our posts in the 
outskirts of the wood on 
the Erie side, where we 
would have every oppor¬ 
tunity to observe what 
was going on at the far 
end of the creek. It 
should be added that 
Wells knew this creek 
well. He had visited it 
more than once since ho 
had been staying at 
Toledo. Enclosed by al¬ 
most perpendicular rocks 
washed by the waters of 
the lake, its depth around 
its whole circumference 
was about thirty feet. 

Consequently, the 
“ Terrible " could get 
alongside of the far end 
of the creek, either float¬ 
ing or submerged. At 
two or three places where 
there were breaches in 
the cliffs, the coastline 
fell to the level of the 
sandy beach which ex¬ 
tended up to the out¬ 
skirts of the little wood, 
two or three hundred feet 
distant. 

It was seven o’clock 
when, after a halt half¬ 
way, our brake arrived 
at the edge of the wood. 

It was still too light for 
us to go to. the brink of 
the creek, even under 
cover of the trees. It 


would have meant risking being seen, and supposing the 
machine were still at this place it would have made all 
haste to take to deep water, provided, of course, that its 
repairs were finished. 

“ Do we stop here ? " I asked Wells, when the brake 
pulled up at the outskirts of the wood. 

“ No, Mr. Strock," he answered. “ We had better 
pitch our camp inside. We are certain not to be tracked." 

" Can the carriage make its way under these trees ? " 

" Yes, it can," said Wells confidently. “ I have been 
through this wood in every direction. There is a clearing 
about three hundred yards away where our horses will be 
able to graze. As soon as it is dark enough we will go down 
on the beach to the foot of the rocks which enclose the far 
end of the creek." 

We had nothing to do but follow Wells’ advice. And 
we went through the outskirts of the wood, the horses 
led by the bridle, my companions and myself following 
on foot. 

Inside the wood sea pines, evergreen oaks, and cypress 
trees grew in dense, irregular masses. On the ground was 
a thick carpet of grass and dead leaves. The upper foliage 
of the trees was so dense that the last rays of the setting 
sun could not penetrate it. Of roads, even of footpaths, 
there was never a trace. Nevertheless, the brake arrived 
at the clearing in less than ten minutes, though not without 
the cost of a few collisions. 

This clearing, surrounded by big trees, formed a kind of 
oval which was clothed with verdant grass. It was still 
light here, and it would be an hour before the shadows 
invaded it. So there was plenty of time to arrange our 
halt and to take some rest after a journey which had 

been rather tiring over a 
road that was decidedly 
bumpy. 

Of course our desire to 
get to the creek and see 
if the “Terrible" were 
still there was extreme, 
but caution stayed us. 
A little patience and dark¬ 
ness would allow us to 
reach the creek without 
running any risk of being 
seen. That was Wells’ 
opinion and I thought it 
best to comply. 

The horses, unharnessed 
and set free to graze, 
were to remain under the 
custody of the driver 
while we were away. The 
lockers of the brake were 
opened and John Hart 
and Nat Walker took out 
the provisions and laid 
them out on the grass at 
the foot of a magnificent 
cypress, which reminded 
me of the forest growths 
in the neighbourhood of 
Morganton and Pleasant 
Garden. We were both 
hungry and thirsty. 
There was plenty to eat 
and drink. Then we 
lighted our pipes while 
waiting for the moment 
to start. Inside the wood 
the silence was absolute. 
The last piping of birds 
had ceased. As evening 
drew on the breeze grad¬ 
ually dropped and the 
leaves at the end of the 
highest branches scarcely 
quivered. The sky grew 

16 
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black directly the sun had set, and twilight was followed 
by darkness. 

I looked at my watch. It showed half-past eight. 

” Time, Wells-” 

" Whenever you like, Mr. Strock-” 

" Then, let us be off.” 

Explicit instructions were given to the driver not to 
allow his horses to stray away from the pasture while we 
were away. 

Wells took the lead. I walked behind him, followed by 
John Hart and Nat Walker. We should have had great 
difficulty in finding our way through the darkness if Wells 
had not acted as guide. 

At last we were at the edge of the wood. Before us 
spread the beach to Black Rock creek. 


The silence and the solitude were unbroken. We might 
expose ourselves without risk. If the “ Terrible ” were 
there, it was on the other side of the rocks that she must 
have her anchorage. 

But was she still there ? That was the question, the 
only question, and as the climax of this thrilling adventure 
approached, I confess that my heart was thumping. 

Wells gave us a sign to move forward. The sane! 
crunched under our feet. There were a couple of hundred 
yards, or less, to go, taking us only a few minutes, and 
here we were at the mouth of one of the passes leading 
to the edge of the lake- 

Nothing—nothing at all I The place where Wells left 
the “ Terrible ” twenty-four hours ago was empty ! The 
Master of the World was not at Black Rock creek ! 


CHAPTER XI. 

BLACK ROCK CREEK. 


E VERYBODY knows how prone to self-deception 
human nature is. Of course there were chances 
that the much-sought-for machine would not be at 
this place any longer—granting, indeed, that it 
was that one which Wells had seen emerging from the water 
in the afternoon of the 27th. On the supposition that some 
injury to its triple system of locomotion had prevented it 
from regaining its own retreat either by land or by water, 
and had compelled it to put into port at the end of Black 
Rock creek, what ought we to have concluded from the 
fact that it was not to be seen there any longer ? Obviously, 
that it had effected repairs, had resumed its journey, and 
had forsaken the waters of Lake Erie. 

Well, as the time wore on, it was precisely those con¬ 
tingencies, likely as they were, that we were more ob¬ 
stinately resolute not to admit. No : we refused to doubt 
any longer that it really was the ” Terrible ” or that she was 
moored at the foot of the rocks, where Wells had definitely 
verified her presence. 

But think of the disappointment, I may say the despair ! 
All our campaign reduced to less than nothing at all! 
If the “ Terrible ” were afloat again either on or under the 
waters of the lake, to find her again, to overtake her, to 
capture her, was beyond our power, and—why shut one’s 
eyes to the fact ?—beyond all human power. 

We stayed there quite dumbfounded, Wells and I, while 
John Hart and Nat Walker, as sorely vexed as we were, 
moved about to various points of the creek. 

And yet our measures had been well taken, they had 
every chance of success. If at the moment of our arrival 
the two men observed by Wells had been upon'the shore, 
we might have succeeded in crawling up to them, in 
surprising them and seizing them before they could have 
got aboard. If they had been on board, behind the rocks, 
we might have awaited their coming ashore and it would 
have been easy to cut off their retreat. Very probably, 
since on both the first and the second day Wells had only 
seen these two men, the " Terrible ” did not carry a larger 
crew ! 

That is what we had thought, and that is how we would 
have acted ! But, as bad luck would have it, the “ Terrible ” 
was no longer there ! 

Posted at the far end of the pass, I exchanged but a few 
words with Wells. What need of words had we to under¬ 
stand each other ? After the first vexation, anger grew upon 
us. After missing our blow we felt our powerlessness to 
go on with this campaign or to begin it all over again ! 

Nearly an hour went by and we had no idea of leaving 
the spot. Our eyes ever searched the thick darkness. 
Somet mes a glimmer of light, some scintillation of the 
water, quivered on the surface of the lake and then went 
out, and with it a hope as speedily frustrated ! Sometimes, 
too, we thought we saw a form outline itself through the 
gloom—the mass of a boat that had drawn near. And 


sometimes eddies spread in widening circles, as if the 
creek had been troubled in its lowest depths ! Then, 
almost immediately, these vague indications disappeared 
They were nothing but illusions of the senses, the wander 
ings of distracted imagination ! 

Presently our companions came back to us, and my first 
question was : 

“ Anything fresh ? ” 

” Nothing,” said John Hart. 

” You have been all round the creek ? ” 

” Yes,” Nat Walker answered, ” and we haven’t even 
seen any trace of the plant and material which Mr. Wells 
observed ! ” 

” Let us wait,” said I, for I could not make up my min 1 
to go back to the wood. 

At this moment our attention was caught by a distinct 
agitation of the water which spread right up to the foot 
of the rocks. 

” It's like a choppy sea,” said Wells. 

” Yes,” I replied, instinctively lowering my voice 
“ What is it due to ? The breeze has dropped com 
pletely. Is it some disturbance on the surface of the 
lake ? ” 

” Or underneath ? ” added Wells, who was bendinc 
down in order to hear better. 

There really was justification for wondering whether 
some vessel, whose engines might have caused this dis 
turbance, were not making for the end of the creek. 

Keeping perfectly silent and stiff, we tried to pierce the 
thick darkness, while the surf rose higher against the rocks 
on the shore. 

John Hart and Nat Walker had clambered up to the 
higher slope towards the right. I crouched down to the 
level of the water and watched the disturbance, which 
did not get any less. On the contrary, it became more 
noticeable, and I began to perceive a kind of regular pulsa¬ 
tion like that produced by a screw in motion. 

“ Not a doubt about it,” declared Wells, leaning toward- 
me. ” It is a boat coming near.” 

” Sure ! ” I answered, ” unless, perhaps, there are whales 
or sharks in Erie.” 

” No : a boat! ” /Wells insisted. ” Is it making for 
the far end of the creek, or will it try to come alongside 
higher up ? ” 

“ This is where you saw it twice ? ” 

” Yes, here, Mr. Strock.” 

‘‘ Well, if it is the same—and it must be—there is no 
reason why it should not come back to the same place. ' 

‘‘There! There 1 ” said Wells, pointing towards the 
mouth of the creek. 

Our companions had just rejoined us. Crouching on 
the edge of the beach, we all four looked in the direction 
indicated. 

A black mass which was moving in the midst of the 
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shadow could be distinguished vaguely. It advanced 
very slowly and must still have been more than a cable's 
length to the north-east. The rumbling of its engine was 
almost inaudible now. Perhaps the boat had stopped its 
engines and was only making its own way. 

So the machine was going to pass the night at the far 
end of the creek, as it had done the day before ! Why 
had it left this anchorage to which it was returning now ? 
Had it met with some fresh mishap which prevented it 
from taking to the open water ? Or had it found itself under 
the necessity of leaving before its repairs were completed ? 
What was the reason which obliged it to come back to 
this spot ? Was there some imperative reason which 
prevented it from dashing 
over the Ohio roads after 
it had changed itself into 
an automobile ? 

All these questions oc¬ 
curred to my mind, but, 
as wall be understood, 
without my being able to 
find answers to them. 

Then, too, Wells and I 
were still arguing on the 
assumption that this 
machine certainly was the 
one that belonged to the 
Master of the World, cer¬ 
tainly was the “ Terrible ” 
from on board which he 
had dated his letter of 
refusal of the proposals 
of the Government. 

Yet this assumption 
could not have the value 
of a certainty, although 
it looked like one to us ! 

Anyhow, whatever it 
was, the boat continued 
to draw near, and her 
captain certainly knew 
cvery T inch of these Black 
Rock channels, seeing 
that he ventured in them 
in inky darkness. There 
was not a single light on 
board, and not a ray glim¬ 
mered from inside through 
the portholes. Every now 
and then the gentle work¬ 
ing of the engine was 
audible. The plashing of 
the backwash increased, 
and in a few r minutes it 
would be “ all for the 
quay." 

If I make use of a term 
ike that which is asso- 
;iated with harbours, it is 
not inappropriate. For, as a matter of fact, the rocks at 
diis spot formed a platform, five or six feet above the 
evel of the lake, providing an absolutely appointed place 
or coming Alongside. 

“ Don't let us stay here," said Wells, grasping my arm. 

“No," I answered, " we should run a risk of being 
hscovered. We must crouch down beside the beach, 
lide in some cavity and wait." 

“ We will follow you." 

There was not a minute to be lost. The dark mass 
vas gradually drawing nearer, and on the bridge, slightly 
aised above the water, could be seen the outline of two 
nen. 

Did it mean that there really were only tw r o on board ? 

After having gone back along the pass, Wells and I, 
fohn Hart and Nat Walker climbed along the rocks. 
There were hollow cavities among them, and in one of these 
hid myself with Wells, while my two men hid in another. 


If the men from the “ Terrible " came down on to the 
shore they would not be able to see us, but we would see 
them, and we should have to act as circumstances decreed. 

From the sounds at the edge of the lake, and from various 
words exchanged in English, it was clear that the boat 
had just come alongside. Almost immediately a hawser 
was sent along to the end of the very pass which we had 
just left. 

Crawling to the corner, Wells saw that the hawser was 
being hauled in by one of the sailors who had leaped ashore, 
and we could hear the grappling iron scraping along the 
ground. 

A few minutes later steps crunched along the sandy shore. 

Two men went up the 
pass and made towards 
the outskirts of the little 
wood, walking in single file 
and carrying a lighted 
lantern. 

What were they going 
to do this side ? Could it 
be that this Black Rock 
creek was a port of call 
for the “ Terrible ” ? Did 
her captain keep a store 
of provisions or material 
there ? Did he come there 
to revictual when the ca¬ 
pricious chances of his 
daring voyages brought 
him to this portion of the 
United States ? Was he 
acquainted with this spot 
which was so deserted, so 
seldom trodden by the foot 
of man, that he n*. -er need 
fear being seen there ? 

" What are we to do ? " 
Wells demanded. 

“ Let these fellows come 

back, and then-" 

Surprise cut my words 
short. 

The men were barely 
thirty paces from us when 
one of them turned round, 
and the light of the lantern 
he carried fell full upon his 
face. 

It was the face of one 
of the men who had 
dogged me outside my 
house in Long Street. I 
could not be mistaken. I 
recognised him as my old 
servant would have recog¬ 
nised him. It was he, it 
was he right enough, one 
of the spies upon whose 
track I had never been able to get! Beyond all question 
the letter I had received came from them, the letter whose 
writing was identical with that from the Master of the 
World ! Had my letter, too, been written on board the 
“Terrible"? True, the threats it contained referred to 
the Great Eyry, and yet once again I asked myself what 
the connection could be between the Great Eyry and the 
“ Terrible." 

I told Wells about it in a few words, and all he said in 
reply was : 

" It's all past understanding ! " 

The two men had gone on their way towards the copse, 
and soon they had passed into its verge. 

" If only they don't discover our horses 1 " Wells 
whispered. 

" We need not be afraid they will do that, if they dc* 
not go beyond the first rows of trees." 

“ But what if they do discover them ? " 



“ Our attention was caught by a distinct agitation of the water.” 

(See page 212.) 
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M They will come back to go on board again, and it will 
be time to cut off their retreat/' 

Meanwhile there was not a sound to be heard in the 
direction of the lake where the boat lay alongside. I 
left my hollow, went along the pass, and stopped at the 
spot where the grappling iron bit into the sand. 

The machine was there, lying quite quiet at the end of 
her hawser. There was no light on board, no one on the 
deck, no one on the landing-stage. Was not the moment 
a propitious one ? To leap on board and await the return 
of the two men ? 

“ Mr. St rock ! Mr. Strock ! " 

It was Wells calling me back. 

I returned as fast as I could and crouched down near 
him. 

Perhaps it was too late to take possession of the boat, 
but perhaps, too, the attempt would have failed if there 
were other men aboard her. 

Anyhow, the man who was carrying the lantern, and 
his companion, had just reappeared at the edge of the 
copse and were coming down to the shore again. Plainly, 
they had seen nothing suspicious. ] 3 oth carried a bale, 
and they went along the pass and stopped at the foot of the 
landing-stage. 

Immediately one of them called out: 

“ Hallo, captain ! " 

” Hallo there ! " came the answer. 

Wells whispered into my ear : 

“ There are three of them.” 

*' Four, perhaps,” I answered ; ” perhaps five or six ! ” 

The situation was becoming more complicated. What 
could we do against too large a crew ? In any case the 
least imprudence would 
have cost us dear ! Now 
that the two men were 
back, were they going 
aboard with their bales ? 

And then, would the 
boat cast off her hawser 
and leave the creek, or 
would she remain where 
she was until' daybreak ? 

But if she were set going, 
would she not be lost to 
us ? Where should we 
come upon her again ? 

If she forsook the waters 
of Lake Erie, had she not 
all the roads of the neigh¬ 
bouring States, or the 
tourse of the Detroit 
river, which would take 
her to Lake Huron ? And 
would the present oppor¬ 
tunity ever repeat itself, 
of her being again re¬ 
ported in Black Rock 
creek ? 

” Aboard 1 " said I to 
Wells. ” There are four 
of us, Hart, Walker, you 
and I. They are not ex¬ 
pecting an attack. They 
will be taken by sur¬ 
prise . . 

I was on the point of 
calling my two men when 
Wells seized me by the 
arm. 

“ Listen,” he said. 

At that moment one of 
the men was hauling in 
the boat, which was com¬ 
ing nearer to the rocks. 

And this is what passed 
between the captain and 
his companions: 


” Everything all right over there ? " 

” Everything, captain.” 

” There are still two bales left ? ” 

“ Yes, two.” 

” One more trip will be enough to bring them to the 
4 Terrible’ ? ” 

The “ Terrible ” ! So it was the Master of the World’s 
machine ! 

” One more trip,” one of the men replied. 

” Good. We will start to-morrow at sunrise ! ” 

Were there only three aboard, only three—the captain 
and these two men ? 

These two, no doubt, were going to fetch the last two 
bales from the wood. Then when they got back they 
would probably go on board, would go to their berths and 
go to sleep. Would not that be the moment to take them 
by surprise before they could assume the defensive ? 

Having heard from the captain's own lips that he would 
not start before dawn, Wells and I agreed that we would 
let the men return, and that as soon as they were asleep 
we would take possession of the “ Terrible.” 

Why the captain should have left his moorings the day 
before without having completed the shipping of his stores, 
as a result of which he had been compelled to return to 
the creek, I could not explain. Anyhow, it was a happy 
chance for us of which we would take advantage. 

It was now half-past ten. At this moment steps could be 
heard upon the sand. The man with the lantern came back 
with his companion and both went up towards the wood. 
As soon as they had passed into its outskirts, Wells went to 
warn our men while I crept to the far end of the pass. 
The “ Terrible ” lay at a cable's length. As far as I could 

tell she was a machine 
shaped like a long spindle, 
with no funnel, masts 
or rigging, similar to the 
one which had manoeuvred 
in the New England seas. 

We went back to our 
posts in the hollows of 
the rocks, first examining 
our revolvers, which we 
might perhaps have occa¬ 
sion to use. 

Five minutes had passed 
since the men had gone 
out of sight, and we 
expected to see them 
come back with the bales 
any moment. After thev 
had gone on board we 
would await the moment 
to spring upon the deck, 
but we would wait an 
hour in order to give the 
captain and his men time 
to fall into a sound sleep. 
It was imperative that 
they should not have time 
to launch their machine 
out upon the w r aters of 
Lake Erie, nor yet to 
plunge beneath them, for 
then we should have 
been carried off with it. 

No, I never in all n y 
experience felt sue! 
frightful impatience ! It 
seemed to me that th» 
two men must be detained 
in the wood, that some 
thing must have occurred 
to prevent them from 
leaving it. 

Suddenly a noise was 
heard, the trampling o 4 . 
horses broken loose, a 



“Ihe captain, standing upright in the bows, revolver in hand, kept 
up fire.” {See page 2 . 15 .) 
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regular stampede all along 
the outskirts of the wood. 

It was our team which 
had been frightened, had 
left the clearing, and now 
galloped out on to the 
shore. 

Almost immediately the 
men appeared, and this 
time they were running as 
hard as they could. 

No doubt our horses had 
given them the alarm. 

They assumed that there 
were police hidden in the 
wood. They were being 
spied upon, dogged, and 
were about to be taken ! 

So they rushed towards 
the pass and after tearing 
up the grappling iron they 
would jump on board. 

The “ Terrible ” would 
vanish like a flash of 
lightning and the game 
would be up for good 
and all ! 

“ Forward ! ” I shouted. 

And down we went on 
to the shore to cut oft the 
retreat of the men. 

Directly they saw us 
they threw away their 
bales, and letting off their 
revolvers wounded John 
Hart, who was hit in the 
leg. 

We fired in our turn, 
but without so much 
success. The darkness 
and the excitement of 
the moment combined to 
make our aim less certain. 

The men were neither hit nor checked, and they came on 
towards the beach at a great pace. Reaching the end of 


the pass, they did not 
stop to free the grappling 
iron but, with a few 
strokes, swain out to the 
“ Terrible,”and clambered 
upon deck. 

The captain, standing 
upright in the bows, re¬ 
volver in hand, kept up 
fire and a ball grazed 
Wells. 

His figure could be 
dimly discerned in the 
blackness, offering a mark 
for our bullets ; but he 
seemed to possess a 
charmed life. Not a shot 
found its billet in his body. 

Nat Walker and I seized 
the hawser and were haul¬ 
ing away. 

But it only had to be 
cut on board for the boat 
to be set free. Our effort 
was a last, despefate 
resort. 

Suddenly the grappling 
iron was torn out of the 
sandy shore, and while 
Walker was bowled over 
by the shock, one of the 
flukes caught in my belt 
and I was dragged along 
without being able to free 
myself. 

Before one of my com¬ 
panions could move a 
step to my assistance 1 
was flung headlong into 
the water. I gasped for 
breath, as I sank below 
the surface. 

At this moment the 
“ Terrible,” driven forward by her engine, made a leap, as 
it were, and shot off at full speed across Black Rock creek. 


“On all sides spread the vast sheet of water !” {Seepage 246.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

ON BOARD THE "TERRIBLE.” 


W HEN I came to myself it was daylight. A 
subdued light came through the thick port¬ 
hole of the narrow cabin in which I had been 
laid—how many hours ago I could not say. 
But judging from the obliqueness of its rays I decided 
that the sun could not be far above the horizon. 

A wooden case formed my bed, and a coverlet was 
spread over me. My clothes had been dried and were 
hung in a corner. My belt, which had been torn by the 
fluke of the grappling iron, was lying on the floor. 

For the rest, I could not feel any wound : only a little 
stiffness. If I had lost consciousness I was quite sure that 
it was not through weakness. As my head was drawn 
under water several times while the hawser was dragging 
me along, I should have been asphyxiated if I had not been 
hauled on to the deck in time. 

And now, was I alone with the captain and his two men 
on board the ” Terrible ” ? , 

That was probable, not to say certain. The whole scene 
came back to my mind—Hart, wounded by a bullet, falling 
on the beach, Wells grazed by a revolver shot. Walker on 
his back on the ground, at the moment that the grappling 
iron caught in my belt. And, for their part, must not my 


companions be imagining that I had perished in Lake 
Erie ? 

What were the conditions under which the ” Terrible ” 
was travelling at this present moment ? Had her captain 
changed his boat into an automobile, and was he careering 
along the roads of the States abutting on the lake ? If so, 
and if I had been unconscious for some length of hours, 
must not the machine, going full speed, be already far 
away ? Or again, had it been changed once more into a 
submarine and was it now pursuing its way beneath the 
waters of the lake ? 

But no, the “ Terrible ” was moving then over the 
surface of some vast water. The light w'hich came into 
my cabin proved that the machine was not submerged. 
And on the other hand, I felt none of the jolting which 
the automobile must have suffered on a road. So the 
“ Ternble ” had not taken to the land. 

It was quite another matter to ascertain if she was still 
afloat on the basin of Lake Erie. Might not the captain 
have gone up the course of the Detroit river and so got 
into either Lake Huron or Lake Superior through this 
immense lacustral region ? It would be difficult for me 
to find out. 
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However, I decided to go up on deck. Once outside I 
would consider. Having extricated myself from the case 
I picked up my clothes and dressed, without actually 
knowing whether I was not locked in the cabin. 

Then I tried to lift up the hatch that was closed above 
my head. 

The hatch yielded to my pressure, and I pulled myself 
up waist high. 

My first act was to take a look in front, behind, and to 
both sides, over the gunwale of the “ Terrible/’ 

On all sides spread the vast sheet of water ! There was 
not a shore in sight! Only a horizon formed by the sky¬ 
line ! Whether it was lake or sea was a matter which I 
did not take long to ascertain. As we were moving at 
high speed the water, cut by the boat’s stem, spurted 
back to the stern, and my face was whipped by the spray. 

It was fresh water, and most likely the water of Lake 
Erie. 

It could only have been seven or eight hours since the 
“Terrible” left Black Rock creek, for the sun was still 
half-way from its zenith. This could only be the morning 
of July 31. 

Knowing the length of Lake Erie—two hundred and 
twenty miles—and its breadth—about fifty miles—I had 
no occasion for surprise in the fact that I could see no shore 
either on the east on the New York State side, or on the 
west on the Canadian side. 

There were two men on deck at this time, one forward 
on the look out, the other aft, keeping the helm set for 
the north-east, as I gathered from the position of the sun. 
The first man was the one I had recognised as one of the 
Long Street spies as he was going up the beach at Black 
Rock. 

The other was the man who had carried the lantern while 
on the way to the little wood. 

I looked in vain for the third, the one whom they had 
called " captain ” when they came back to the boat. I 
did not see him. 

Everyone will understand how anxious I was to find 
myself in the presence of the creator of this marvellous 
machine, of the commander of the “ Terrible,” the extra¬ 
ordinary individual who absorbed the thoughts and minds 
of the whole world, the daring inventor who was not afraid 
to be at war with all humanity and who proclaimed himself 
Master of the World 1 

I went up to the man who was forward, and after a 
moment of silence, said to him : 

” Where is the captain ? ” 

The man looked at me, through half-closed eyes. He 
seemed not to understand me, and I knew, from having 
heard him the day before, that he spoke English. 

Another thing I noticed was that he did not seem 
concerned at seeing me outside the cabin. Then he turned 
his back on me and resumed his look out over the horizon. 

I then went aft, determined to ask the same question 
about the captain. Directly I was in front of him, the 
helmsman waved me aside with his hand, and I obtained 
no answer. 

So I had nothing left to do but wait for the appearance 
of the man whom my companions and I had received 
with revolver shots when we were pulling away at the 
“ Terrible's ” hawser. 

I now had 'leisure to examine the outer arrangements 
of the machine which was bearing me—who knew where ? 

The deck and all the upper work were made of a metal 
which I did not recognise. 'Midships, a hatch, partly 
opened, covered the room where the engines were working 
regularly and almost silently. As I have said before, 
there were no masts and no rigging, not even a flagstaff 
at the stern. Right forward rose the top of a periscope 
which enabled the “ Terrible ” to steer under water. 

Upon both sides there were folded down two things 
like drift-pieces, such as are seen on some Dutch track- 
scouts, the use of which I did not understand. 

A third hatch, forward, probably covered the berth 
occupied by the two men when the “ Terrible ” was not 
on the move. 


An exactly similar hatch, aft, most likely gave access 
to the cabin of the captain, who did not show himself. 

When these various hatches were battened down into 
their place with india-rubber fittings, they fitted so 
absolutely hermetically that no water could get into the 
inside of the boat when it was travelling below the 
surface. 

As for the motor which gave the machine its marvellous 
speed, I could not get a glimpse of it, nor yet of any propeller, 
screw or turbine. The only thing I noticed was that the 
boat left behind it only a long flat track, due to the extreme 
fineness of its water-lines which gave it every facility to 
avoid the billows, even in bad weather. 

Finally, to make an end of this matter, the agent which 
worked this machine was not steam, nor yet petrol, spirit, 
or any other essence discoverable by its odour, such as 
are most commonly used for automobiles or submarines. 
No doubt the agent was electricity stored aboard under 
extraordinary tension. 

The next question which arose was, did the elec¬ 
tricity come from batteries, accumulators ? And how 
were these accumulators and batteries charged ? What 
was the inexhaustible source that was drawn upon ? 
Where was the manufactory that produced it ? Unless, 
perhaps, it was drawn direct from the ambient air or the 
ambient water by means hitherto unknown ? And I 
wondered if under my present circumstances I should 
succeed in discovering these secrets. 

Next I thought of my companions, left behind on the 
Black Rock beach : one wounded and possibly the others. 
Wells and Nat Walker, wounded too 1 When they saw 
me dragged away at the end of the hawser could they 
haveimagined that I would be pulled aboard the “ Terrible' ’ ? 
Almost certainly not! Would not the news of my death 
have been sent to Mr. Ward by telegram from Toledo ? 
And now, who would venture to undertake a fresh campaign 
against this Master of the World ? . 

All these various thoughts were jumbled together in 
my brain while I was waiting for the captain to appear 
on deck. 

And still he did not come 1 

Just now I began to be acutely conscious of hunger, 
warranted by a fast of nearly twenty-four hours. I had 
eaten nothing since our last meal, even supposing that 
it was the day before that I had had that meal. And 
judging by the pains in my stomach I was beginning to 
wonder whether my arrival on board the " Terrible ” 
did not perhaps date back two days, or even more. 

Happily the question whether I should be fed, and how 
I should be fed, was settled there and then. 

The man forward had just come back after going down 
into the berth. 

Then, without saying a word, he put some provisions 
down before me and went back to his place. 

Tinned meat, dried fish, sea biscuit, and water, made 
up the meal, to which I did full justice. The crew had 
no doubt had their meal before I left my cabin, and they 
did not keep me company. 

There was nothing to be got out of them, and I fell into 
thought again, saying over and over again : 

“ What will be the end of this adventure ? Shall I 
see this invisible captain in the end, and will he give me 
my liberty ? Shall I succeed in recovering it for myself 
and in spite of him ? That will depend upon circumstances! 
But if the * Terrible ’ keeps off every coast, or if she 
travels under water, how shall I manage to leave her ? 
Unless the machine is changed into an automobile again, 
shall I have to abandon all attempts to escape ? ** 

And then—why should I not confess it ?—to make my 
escape without having found out any of the secrets of 
the" Terrible " was an idea to which I could not reconcile 
myself ! For although I could not congratulate myself 
so far on what I had done in this new campaign of mine 
—it had come pretty near costing me my life—and although 
the future seemed to have more bad chances than good 
in store for me, still, the affair had advanced a stage. 
But if I could not get into communication again with my 
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fellow men, and if, like this outlawed Master of the World, 
I were out of touch with mankind-! 

The “ Terrible " kept on her north-east course, in the same 
direction as the length of Lake Erie. She was going at 
half-speed now, and besides, at her maximum, it would 
only have taken her a few hours to reach the north-east 
extremity of the lake. 

At that end, the only outlet which Erie has is the Niagara 
river which connects it with Lake Ontario. Now that 
river is barred by the famous falls, fifteen miles or so below 
Buffalo, an important city of New York State. Since 
the “ Terrible ” had not gone up the Detroit river, how could 
she now get out of these waters, unless she took a land 
road ? 

The sun had just passed the meridian. The weather 
was fine, the heat great, 
but supportable, thanks 
to a refreshing breeze. 

The shores of the lake 
could not yet be seen, 
either on the Canadian 
side or the American. 

Did the captain really 
intend not to show him¬ 
self to me ? Had he some 
reason for not making 
himself known ? Did this 
caution on his part mean 
that it was his intention 
to set me free, in the even¬ 
ing, when the “ Terrible ” 
should reach the coast ? 

I thought that more un¬ 
likely. 

But about two o’clock 
in the afternoon I heard 
a little noise, the central 
hatch was lifted up, and 
the personage who was so 
eagerly expected appeared 
on the deck. 

I am bound to say that 
he paid no more attention 
to me than his men had 
done, but going towards 
the helmsman, he took his 
place aft. After a few 
words spoken in a low 
tone the helmsman went 
down into the engine- 
room. 

After scanning the hori¬ 
zon and consulting the 
compass which was fixed 
before the wheel, the 
captain slightly altered 
the direction and the 
"Terrible's” speed in¬ 
creased. 

This man must have turned fifty some years ago ; he 
was of middle height, broad shouldered, very upright 
still, with a powerful head, short hair rather grey than 
white, no moustache or whiskers but an American “ goatee ” 
beard, muscular arms and legs, a square-cut, powerful 
jaw, broad chest, and—typiciil sign of great energy— 
a permanent contraction of the superciliary muscle. 
Undoubtedly he had an iron constitution, health that was 
proof, and blood that ran warmly under the deep tan of 
his skin. 

Like his companions the captain was dressed in sea 
clothes, covered by an oilskin coat, and his head-dress was 
a woollen cap. 

I looked at him. If he did not actually try to avoid my 
gaze at least he displayed a singular indifference, just as 
if he had no stranger aboard his ship. 

Is it necessary for me to add that the captain of 
the " Terrible ” undoubtedly was one of the two indi¬ 


viduals who watched for me outside my house in Long 
Street ? 

And if I recognised him, no doubt he recognised me as 
Chief-Inspector Strock, to whom had been entrusted the 
job of getting into the inside of the Great Eyry ! 

And then, as I looked at him, an idea came into my mind—- 
an idea which had not occurred to me at Washington—that 
I had seen that characteristic face before—but where ? 
in some file at the criminal investigation department, or 
—just merely in a photograph in some shop window ? 

But this recollection was very vague, and was I not 
rather the victim of an illusion ? 

Well, if his companions had not had the courtesy to 
answer my questions perhaps he would pay them greater 
respect. We spoke the same language, although I could 

not have declared that he 
was, like me, of American 
origin. Unless, of course, 
he had made up his mind 
not to understand me in 
order not to have to 
answer me ! 

Well, what did he want 
to do with me ? Did he 
intend to relieve himself 
of my person without any 
more bother ? Was he 
only waiting until night¬ 
fall to throw me into the 
water ? Was the little 
that I knew about him 
enough to make me a 
dangerous witness ? It 
would have been more 
worth while to leave me 
at the end of his hawser ! 
That would have obviated 
the necessity of sending 
me to the bottom ! 

I got up, went aft, 
and stood upright before 
him. 

His eyes, glittering like 
fire, were fixed full upon 
me. 

“ Are you the cap¬ 
tain ? ” I demanded. 
Silence on his part. 

“ This boat—is really 
the ‘ Terrible ' ? ” 

No reply. 

Then I went forward, 
meaning to seize him by 
the arm. 

He repulsed me, with¬ 
out violence but with a 
movement that suggested 
a strength beyond the 
common. 

Facing him again I asked more sharply : 

** What do you mean to do with me ? ” 

I thought that a few words would at last escape from 
his lips, which were contracted in manifest irritation. But 
he turned his head aside, as if to check himself. Then his 
hand rested on the regulator. 

Immediately the engine worked more rapidly. 

Anger gripped me and, losing my control, I thought of 
shouting out to him : 

” All right ! Hold your tongue ! I know who you are, 
as I know what the machine is that was seen at Madison 
and Boston and on Lake Kirdall ! Yes : the one that 
travels over roads, and on the surface of seas and lakes, and 
beneath the waters too ! And this boat is the ‘ Terrible,’ 
and you who command her—it was you who wrote that 
letter to the Government, you who fancy yourself strong 
enough to be at war with the whole world—you !—the 
Master of the World ! ” 


‘ Are you the captain ? ’ 1 demanded/ 
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And how could he have denied it ? Why, I had just 
seen the famous initials engraved upon the wheel. 

Fortunately I managed to contain myself, and des¬ 
pairing of obtaining any answer to my questions I 
went back to my seat near the hatch above my cabin. 
And for long hours I never ceased to scan the 


horizon in the hope that land would appear some¬ 
where soon. 

Yes, wait ! I was reduced to that—to waiting ! No 
doubt the day would not draw to an end before the 
“ Terrible " was in sight of the shore of Erie, since her 
course was kept steadily north-east. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

NIAGARA. 


T IME went by and there was no change in the 
situation. The helmsman had returned to the 
wheel, and the captain, down below, was super¬ 
intending the engines. As I have said before, 
even when the speed was increased the motor worked 
noiselessly, and with remarkable regularity. There was 
never any of that throbbing which is a result of the 
use of cylinders and pistons. So I concluded that the 
movement of the “ Terrible,” in each of its metamorphoses, 
was effected by means of rotary machines. But it was 
impossible for me to verify this. 

I observed, moreover, that there was no change in the 
direction of our course. This was still north-east, and 
consequently in the direction of Buffalo. 

“ Why is the captain following this course ? ” I asked 
myself. ” Surely he can’t intend to anchor in that harbour, 
in the very midst of the fishing fleet and merchantmen ! 
If he wants to leave Erie, Niagara would not give him 
any passage and the falls are an impassable barrier even 
to a machine like his ! The only way is by Detroit 
river, and the ‘ Terrible * is manifestly going away from 
that! ” 

Then I thought that perhaps the captain was waiting 
until nightfall to bring up to one of the shores of Lake 
Erie. There the boat, transformed into an automobile, 
could speedily cross the neighbouring States. 

If I did not succeed in making my escape during the 
journey by land, all hope of recovering my liberty would 
be lost! 

Of course I s^'uld wind up by knowing where this 
Master of the World hid himself, and hid himself so well 
that no one had ever succeeded in discovering his retreat, 
always provided he did not land me in one way or 
another. And when I say ” land ” me, the rest will be 
understood. 

However, I knew this north-east point of the lake, 
having often visited the portion of New York State which 
lies between Albany, its capital, and Buffalo. A police 
matter, of three years before, had given me an opportunity 
of exploring the shores of Niagara, above and below the 
cataracts as far as Suspension Bridge, and to visit the two 
principal islands between Buffalo and the little town of 
Niagara Falls, Navy Island, and Goat Island which divides 
the American and Canadian falls. 

So if a chance of flight presented itself, I should not be 
in unknown land. But would such an opportunity present 
itself, and did I, in my heart of hearts, really desire it, and 
would I take advantage of it ? There were plenty of 
mysteries still in this affair into which good luck—bad luck, 
perhaps—had pitched me ! 

Besides, there was not much reason to suppose that I 
should have any chance of getting to one of the shores 
of the Niagara river. The “ Terrible” would not venture 
up that river which gave her no outlet, and very likely she 
would not go near the shore of Lake Eric at all. If need 
arose she would plunge beneath water and, after going 
down Detroit river, would be transformed again into an 


automobile and taken by her engineer over the roads of 
the United States. 

Such were the thoughts that thronged upon me while 
my gaze continued to sweep the horizon idly. 

And always there persisted the obstinate questions which 
remained unanswerable, Why had the captain written tf at 
threatening letter to me, of which I have told ? What 
was his object in coming to keep an eye on me in Washing¬ 
ton ? And lastly, what was the link that connected him 
with the Great Eyry ? That he might have got into Lake 
Kirdail by means of some subterranean channels was all 
very well. But cross that insurmountable ring of rocks— 
no, not that. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, the “ Terrible's” speed 
being granted, on the one hand, and her course being known, 
on the other, we could not have been more than fourteen 
or fifteen miles from Buffalo, whose outlines soon began to 
be defined to the north-east. 

In the course of this voyage, although a few ships were 
sighted they passed us at a long distance, and the captain 
kept this distance as it suited him. Besides, the “ Temble " 
was hardly visible on the surface of the lake, and very 
difficult to be seen at more than a mile. 

However, the heights enclosing the extremity of Lake 
Erie now began to define themselves, forming, beyond 
Buffalo, the funnel through which Erie pours its waters 
into the bed of the Niagara. A few sand hills swelled up 
on our right, and here and there trees were growing in 
clumps. I saw several merchant-vessels off the land 
and steam or sailing fishing-boats. 

In places the sky was smudged with trails of smoke 
which were beaten down by a light westerly breeze. 

What was the captain thinking of in making towards 
this fyarbour ? Did not ordinary prudence forbid him 
to venture there ? Every minute I expected him to give 
a turn to the wheel in order to go back to the western 
shore of the lake—unless it were his intention to submerge 
his boat and spend the night in Erie’s deeps ? 

But this persistence in steering for Buffalo was absolutely 
incomprehensible. 

At this moment the helmsman, whose eyes were closely 
examining the north-east, made a sign to his companion. 
The latter rose, went to the hatch ’midships, and went 
down into the engine-room. 

Almost immediately the captain came up on deck, and 
joining the helmsman, conversed with him in a low tone. 

The helmsman, stretching his hand out in the direction 
of Buffalo, pointed out two blackish specks which were 
moving five or six miles ahead of us on our starboard. 

The captain looked attentively in their direction ; then 
he shrugged his shoulders and went and sat down ait. 
without altering the " Terrible’s ” course. 

A quarter of an hour later I made out two smoke trails 
in the north-east. Gradually the shape of the specks 
defined itself more clearly. 

They were two steamers which had come out from Buffalo 
harbour and were rapidly coming nearer. 


(To he continued.) 
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HOW TO GET “CAPPED TOR TOUIL 


4^ 


SCHOOL AND COUNTRY. 



A Series of Football Articles specially written for the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper” by STEVE BLOOMER, the Famous International Player. 

VI. 

GOAL-KEEPING I LIKE. 



I WONDER how many of those people, who think 
they understand all there is to be known about first- 
class football and footballers, have confidently 
asserted that the position of goal-keeper, while calling 
for a clear head and a great nerve, is one of comparative 
ease, inasmuch as the last man in the line of defence 
is only occasionally troubled, never has to run about the 
field, and does not have to go in for rigid training, as do 
the other members of a team. 

Now, let me say at once that this idea, although fairly 
general, is entirely erroneous, and, representing as he often 
does the only obstacle in the way of the opponents* victory, 
the goal-keeper has not only enough to do to keep him 
thinking, but is compelled to do as much in the way of 
training as any other member of the team, if only to keep 
his eye clear and his nerves strong. 

In the first place I must confess that I have a keenly 
critical eye in the matter of goal-keepers, and am quick 
to notice any shortcomings ; in fact, I have come to the 
conclusion that there are goal-keepers and goal-keepers, 
and perhaps the popular man who gets on well with the 
spectators who stand around the vicinity of the uprights 
would not be the man to catch the eye of the manager 
who wants to build up a solid side. 

The “ goalie ” who is popular is the player who goes 
in for gallery play, running huge risks, and using his fists 
whenever occasion presents itself. The man is admired 
for his daring and brilliance ; but he is not the man for 
me. In the course of my career I have seen all sorts. 
It would not be fair to mention the names of those 
I considered great; but the player for my side would 
be quick and active, with a strong kick and a long reach. 
So far as actual play is concerned, I believe in the goal¬ 
keeper who never kicks when he has time to use his hands ; 
who never leaves his goal unless it is absolutely necessary ; 
who gets rid of the ball by kicking or throwing it to the 
wings and not to the centre of the ground, and who 
avoids ail temptation to play to the gallery. 

Representing as he does the very last line of defence, 
it will be seen that a single slip on the part of a goal-keeper 
may mean the loss of a match. Mistakes on the part of 
forwards and halves may be recovered, but a mistake once 
made by a goal-keeper is beyond recovery. 

And what a help he is to his backs ! I daresay that 
there are a lot of clubs who would look to the attack first, 
but without a strong defence no team is sure of victory. 

I have often been asked by youthful goal-keepers to 
name the most difficult shots it is possible to save when 
between the posts. I am not a custodian, but I have 
had many long talks with some of the best in England and 


they all agree that the worst are : (i) the penalty kick ; 
(2) the long high dropping shot from the wing men—these 
being particularly awkward when the sun is shining in the 
eyes; (3) the sharp low cross shot when a scrimmage 
is taking place near goal and the keeper is practically 
unsighted ; (4) the header, close in from a corner kick. 

I am afraid that I cannot give you any real practical 
hints in regard to goal-keeping, excepting those combined 
in the foregoing, but even those may prove to be of some 
service to you provided you take them to heart, and, in 
addition, take every opportunity that comes along of 
getting practice. 

Play / Don't look on always l 

I was talking to a youth about the game only a short 
time back and he confessed to me that, while he loved the 
game and saw my side play in the majority of their matches, 
he had never played himself, simply because there is a 
scarcity of clubs for lads of his age. Mind you, I am 
always pleased to see boys at the games in which I play, 
but, at the same time, I do think that all our young people 
should take part in football rather than rest content with 
the pleasure they get out of watching others play. I have 
made some inquiries regarding the dearth of junior clubs 
and find there is a great deal of truth in the assertion of 
my young informant. So, for this reason, I am going 
to put you up to the way of starting clubs yourselves. 
I don’t think I shall be wasting either your time or mine. 

There are many young fellows besides mere boys who 
could band themselves together and form a club, and who 
are at the present moment only enthusiastic lookers-on. 
They may not care to join a club which is already established, 
because of the small chances of getting places in the team. 
Then again, if all the able-bodied youths of to-day were 
to start really playing the game, many hundreds of fresh 
clubs would have to be floated. Let us have a junior 
club with not too much ambition for a start, and there 
will soon be a steady improvement. 

Now, I am going to imagine that T am speaking to one 
boy reader, who, we will say, has a dozen young 
friends, all anxious to combine and form a club of their 
own, and ready to give their active support by devoting 
an hour daily to further the scheme. 

In this case, the first thing to do is to make each one 
responsible for the personal canvassing of a certain number 
of his friends. These friends needn’t be footballers ; 
for, if they are, the probability is that they have already 
pledged their active support to older-established clubs : 
but whether they are enthusiastic or not, every effort 
must be made to get them to join as playing members ; 
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failing this, they should be induced to promise a small 
yearly subscription, even if it is only a shilling, for once 
a youth has a shilling in anything he naturally becomes 
interested in that direction. 

If the canvassing of relations, friends, and acquaintances 
is carried out in a proper and systematic manner, I haven’t 
the shadow of a doubt that in the course of a few days 
you will be justified in calling a general meeting, to which 
every likely supporter should be invited, and at which 
a detailed scheme for the carrying on and the upkeep of 
the club can be discussed. I would suggest that the interest 
of some older person, who has had some experience in such 
matters, should be secured—say the local curate, or 
somebody of sufficient standing to have influence in the 
neighbourhood. 

First of all, at your general meeting a good secretary 
must be appointed, and this appointment should be the 
result of very careful consideration; for whilst there will 
be almost any number of volunteers for the office, it will be 
wise to choose a fellow who, besides being an enthusiast, has 
rather more leisure time on his hands than the others. 

A really good, hard-working secretary is worth his weight 
in gold, and may lead a small new organisation to unbounded 
success. On the other hand, an 
easy-going individual, who is not 
too fond of hard work, may have 
the very best intentions in the 
world, and yet will, in some un¬ 
accountable way, be the main cause 
of an inglorious failure. 

One of the first things for great 
consideration must be the amount 
of your annual subscription, and 
this I would make very low, for it 
is better to have two hundred at a 
shilling or two than twenty at five 
shillings. 

The whole success of a new club 
will lie in numbers, and remember 
that one of your earliest needs is to 
have sufficient funds in hand to pay 
the first season’s liabilities. 

I don’t want you to be too 
ambitious, and a public ground will 
be all right to play upon, but if you 
can get hold of a private field, so 
much the better. There should be 
plenty of people in a district just 
out of town who will allow a junior 
team to use a portion of their land 
for a very small charge, and even 
if a fairly big rental has to be paid, so long as you have 
the money in hand it will be better than playing upon 
common ground on account of the support from those who 
don't like public park games and the accompanying rowdy 
element which often prevails. 

Jn the first place I would suggest the arranging of as 
many practice games as possible, for by these means alone 
you will find out who are the players worthy to represent 
the club. Favouritism must be entirely left out of the 
question, and just because Tom, Dick, or Harry has been 
enthusiastic in forming the club he should not be put in 
the side. 

Merit alone must count. Directly a youth is stood 
down for the sake of an inferior player, who may have 
more influence, the real sporting spirit of the side 
is spoilt, and the playing members will cease to be 
interested. 

Above all things, avoid arranging fixtures with teams 
which are too strong, and against which your side is more 
or less bound to lose; because, if anything in this world 
can be relied upon to choke off the interest and support 
of your friends and neighbours, it is a succession of 
defeats. 

If you play against sides that are likely to give really 
close games and cause some excitement, you will not lose 
your supporters, but probably gain many. For the first 


season or two it is wise not* to arrange fixtures with 
teams whose grounds are far away; for, in the first 
place, you don’t want to frighten your new members 
with heavy out-of-pocket expenses ; and next, it is 
inadvisable to saddle the club with debt by having 
to pay the fares of those who cannot afford to pay their 
own. 

Make the club pay for itself and have a bit in 
hand. Once the thing is thoroughly established and 
is paying its way, there will always be plenty of 
friends; but once you have to beg—or, the next best 
thing, go in for 44 bazaars,"—your club becomes a 
nuisance. 

And now, having once got your club into good working 
order, remember that there is much to be said for the 
social side of it as well as the playing or " business " aspect. 
For my part, I shall always believe that you may possess 
a side wholly composed or International players, and if 
there is the" slightest disagreement between the players 
they will not be one half as successful, so far as the 
match results are concerned, as the team of moderate 
ability who are the best of friends and who work in 
thorough harmony with one another. 


VII. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 

T is at the end of this month’s 
contribution to your beloved 
44 B.O.P." that I conclude 
my series of articles. Never 
mind ! It has been a very pleasant 
time to me, trying to put into 
words most of those little points in 
the game with which I have only 
become familiar after many years 
of experience. I don’t say that I 
have succeeded in telling my young 
readers all that I wanted to, nor 
even been able to stop an occasional 
yawn; but, at any rate, I do 
maintain that if all the advice 
which I have given is carefully 
followed there should be an appreci¬ 
able improvement in the junior 
football of those districts wherein 
the 44 B.O.P." is most popular—to 
say nothing of the difference that it 
will make to the physique. 

Personally, I do not think there 
is any game in existence which will 
have quite the same effect upon the physique as football, 
because in order to play properly you must be in the 
best condition, and you will be compelled to give up 
little habits which, although they are seemingly not 
detrimental to the body in ordinary life, are not conducive 
to physical fitness for a player. Then the game brings 
with it certain manly qualities which will be helpful in 
the greater game of life itself, such as the spirit of fairness, 
thorough appreciation of the fact that one cannot do 
anything alone (although one must have self-reliance), 
self-sacrifice, and absolute obedience to one’s leader. 

Now, I do want to warn all young players of the terrible 
amount of harm which is likely to arise from the committal 
of even one little piece of unfair play. The keenness in 
junior games is so very great that quite a lot of youngsters 
imagine that the real duty of the player is to win at any 
cost, but I want you all to remember that football is a 
game ; a strenuous game but an honest game, in which 
one expects to see all the good points of a fellow’s character, 
and certainly not the bad. It has always been my con¬ 
tention that there is more honour in losing a game by 
open and honest methods than in winning by using tactics 
which, if not exactly unfair, are on the questionable side. 

I maintain that nine out of ten cases of gross unfair¬ 
ness are committed without the knowledge of the referee, 
and even when he does see the odd one he sometimes 
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passes it over. In my opinion he should give one warning 
to a player, and directly the same trick is worked again 
he should order the offender off the field. The next time he 
comes across the player in a match there should be no 
necessity for warning, for, once having seen what the 
delinquent is capable of, he will not be in doubt as to 
accident or intent. A player who has been three times 
sent off the field should be punished with suspension for 
a month. As to the cases which the referee doesn't 
see, they should be brought to his notice by the 
linesmen, and be dealt with just as if he had himself seen 
them. 

I have already heard of criticism in respect of the good 
old-fashioned shoulder charge, and it gives me a chance of 
upholding such tactics ; indeed, what some people are 
inclined to run down in the way of being unfair is not only 
scrupulously clean, but has probably made " footer" what 
it is. I only wish we could see a lot more of the honest and 
above-board style of charging, and less of the mean tricks 
which are countenanced by the crowd and oft-times not 
seen by the referee. 

Lord Kinnaird, the president of the Football Association, 
is, I expect, one of the staunchest upholders of the honest 
charge. I only heard the other day of an instance when 
his lordship's reputation for liking the " hurly-burly " of 
football was admitted and countenanced by his mother. 
Some years ago—very many, I am afraid—a friend of 
the family made a call upon the present president's mother, 
and, learning that his lordship was engaged in a football 
match on that particular afternoon, remarked that one 
day he would be coming home with a broken leg. " Never 
mind," said Lady Kinnaird; "if he does, it won’t be his 
own." 

Some amateur teams do not believe in using the whistle 
for " fouls," but I do think that in the case of youngsters 
one cannot be too careful about " bringing them up in 
the way they should go." This passing reference reminds 
me of a story I heard at Derby on the eve of an Inter¬ 
national match with Ireland. One of the F.A. councillors 
—I forget now who he was—was sent 'down to referee 
a final Hospital Cup-tie. When he arrived, a deputation, 
consisting of the two opposing captains, waited upon him. 
" Have you ever refereed one of these games before ? " 
they said. " Oh yes," replied the referee. “ That's all 
right, then ; you know what to expect. But for goodness 
sake, remember that there are no such things as fouls." 

Now this is all very well if a little roughness is introduced 
into the game and does not include the hundred and one 
underhand tricks that I have, unfortunately, seen in 
some matches where I have been a spectator. We 
cannot be too careful, and it is far better to err on the 
side of absolute fairness rather than slip into the habit of 
playing like a hooligan. The unwritten law that I commend 
to my readers is : "Be a gentleman always, both on 
and off the field." 

Although it is a fact that this is the day of the young 
player, and that he has more and better chances of winning 
his spurs than ever he had in the past, there is one thing 
which I would warn every youngster against—" swelled 
head." Many a young man has had his head turned 
right on the very threshold of a promising career by the 
applause of the crowd on what may have been his first 
performance. 

I have often heard people remark that football is a funny 
game, and, really, I am half inclined to believe it is, for 
the more I see of it as a player and an onlooker, the more 
I marvel at things which never before came within my 
knowledge. For instance, I was in conversation with 
a young fellow the other day at the conclusion of an amateur 
friendly match, and I was rather struck by the amount of 
talent which was evidently there, but which was absolutely 
disorganised, because certain men who were well adapted 
to certain positions on the field were obviously playing out 
of their places. " By the way, who was your captain ? " 
I asked. " Haven't the slightest idea," he replied. " Wait 
a minute, though ; I have a faint recollection of * So-and-so ' 
being elected captain at the commencement of the season. 


Still, what matters ? A captain in a football team is one who 
holds but an empty title." 

So I find sometimes that, because all the men are playing 
together and haven’t to be " put in " as at cricket, and 
there is no bowling to be changed, the average amateur 
footer captain is scarcely recognised as one in authority, 
and, even if he is, there seems to be a prevailing idea that 
his power is extremely limited, if only fiom the lack of 
opportunity. This is one of the little things, or mistakes, 
which make the game funny, because I, as an old pro¬ 
fessional player, thoroughly understand what captaincy 
means to a side, especially an amateur one. In first-class 
league football, every man who plays is bound to be 
a specialist in his own department, and there is not 
much chance of the players being shifted from one place 
to another. In amateur games, however, one meets 
" jacks-of-all-trades " as it were, who can play in any 
position, and who can be moved about by a captain with 
good effect when necessity arises. 

But the duties of a captain do not end with the placing 
of the side, nor the one desire to win the game. Wider 
interests are at stake, and he must have a strong character 
in order to do all that he should. Confidence in himself 
and his own judgment will prove him a good captain, and 
vice versa ; but I think it should be brought home to 
those who accept the position that they must take the 
greatest pains to avoid all semblance of unfairness in their 
own play, so that there can be no excuse for others on 
the side who err in this manner. 

The modern player does not, I think, get sufficient ball 
practice. I know there is the danger of too much of this 
sort of thing making him stale, but in the case of schoolboys 
at least (who, by the way, can stand far more practice than 
can a man) I am sure that more ball practice might be 
indulged in with advantage. I always like to see a boy 
who is keen enough to take a ball out on the field by himself 
and practise kicking and heading even when nobody 
else is there. He has the first qualification necessary for 
success—keenness ; and if there is any football ability in 
him, it must sooner or later show itself. I think that the 
modern game would be impreived if more attention were 
paid to the skilful manipulation of the ball, instead of mere 
dash and pace. 

Again I must remind you of your training. In those 
teams where a perfect system prevails long walks are 
indulged in by way of a commencement, to be followed by 
sprinting, dumb-bel and punch-ball exercise, and, finally, 
ball practice. Even taking it easily at the start results 
in uncomfortab e limbs for a bit, but with constant exercise 
stiffness gradually goes, and the business of getting 
thorough v fit may be entered upon. 

Skipping, too, is an exercise which suits almost every 
player, and t is one of the few good things which a foot¬ 
baller can scarcely have too much of. The more and 
more a man skips the lighter and quicker on his feet does 
he become, and any oung player who goes in regularly for 
skipping will ver, quickl appreciate the benefits to be 
derived therefrom. 

Sprinting is splendid training. A few sharp turns on 
the turf or cinder track wi 1 result in a man finishing up 
in a splendid healthy perspiration, which will make the 
trainer's heart rejoice. This should be followed by a 
quick plunge bath and a thorough rub down with the 
hardest of hard towels by the trainer and his assistant. 

And now I must take my *eave of you all, wishing you 
every success in football, the grandest of all games, and 
in your business careers. Play with your whole hearts, 
work with your whole hearts, play fairly, be loyal to your 
side and put from you any feeling of jealousy ; then, if you 
take the advice of those who have had more experience 
than you have, and endeavour to improve, you may one 
day be able to look upon as many International caps as can 
your sincere well-wisher. 
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The “B.O.P.” Gardener. 

FEBRUARY. 

By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 




The days of hard frosts and 
deep snows are passing swiftly 
THE away from us, and 

EFFECT OF just as swiftly we 
SUNSHINE, are entering into a 
new era in our garden life. In¬ 
stead of the bare hard ground, 
we shall soon have the tiny seed¬ 
ling peeping from its underground 
home, and in our chat this 
month, 1 hope to point out to 
you the conditions under which 
your seeds may successfully ger¬ 
minate. 

It is, of course, the lengthening hours of daylight, and the 
consequent gain of sunshine, which are scattering the frosts and 
the snow of the past few weeks, and transforming our gardens into 
a beautiful “floury” mould, wherein the seeds shall spring again 
into life. 

Now, boys, I know that the sun will have an invigorating 
effect upon you, and you will be eager to commence work in 
your garden. I want to warn you, however, not to be too eager. 
Let the land become dry before you trample on it. If you 
cannot walk across the plot without the soil adhering to your 
boots, then leave the garden for a day or so. When, however, 
you can walk across the land, which was dug during the winter, 
with clean boots, then lose no time in scattering over the surface 
of the plot which you are going to sow with peas, beans, onions 
and spinach, some unslaked lime (if you can get such), and 
fork over the whole plot. Even if you have no lime, still fork 
over the land. Not deeply, but just prick over the surface, 
and you will find that it will dry very much quicker after being 
stirred. 

I forgot to mention that soot will do almost as much good 
as the lime, but if both can be sprinkled on before forking up 
WHAT the sur * ace > so mucl1 the better. It is important, 

SEEDS however, that you should use old soot, such as the 

YOU MAY chimney-sweep left when he swept your chimneys 
SOW NOW. a f ew weeks ago, and be careful not to use ordinary 
flue-dust, which is far too keen. 

Now you must leave the plot until another day, and by that 
time it will have dried sufficiently for the making of the seed¬ 
bed, provided, of course, that no rain has fallen during the 
night. 

To get large onions, the seed must be sown early, for they 
require a long season of growth. Therefore take the first 
opportunity, when the land is dry, of getting in these seeds. 
If you trenched the plot, and manured it well, in the early 
part of winter, and have now been able to give it some soot 
and lime, and fork it over, you will have one of the best of 
foundations for the building up of large onions. 

Again try walking over the plot, and if the soil does not 
cling to your boots, fetch out your rake, and rake over the 
surface until it is quite level and there is a nice fine mould on 
the top. An extra raking over will do far more good than 
harm, so do not be afraid of using the rake. When this is 
done, you can stretch the garden line down one side, making 
it quite tight, and along the side of this line you can run the 
comer of the draw-hoe, making a shallow drill about an inch 
deep. 

Now stretch the line about twelve inches from the first drill, 
and make another one, and so on until you have made drills 
right across the plot. Make these straight, or your friends 
will point fun at you when the young plants come up. 


You will find Ailsa Craig one of the best varieties to grow, 
and the seed should be scattered very thinly in the bottom of 
SOWING the drills. If you could place each seed one inch 
THE SEED, apart, it would be the best way, but this is too 
tedious a task, and the only thing to do is to scatter it as- 
evenly and as thinly as possible. 

Having sown the seed, walk up and down the drills, and 
push in the soil on either side with the feet, as you go—up 
one drill and down the other. This will bury the seed, and 
all that will now be required will be to rake over the whole 
plot, making the surface even. This final raking should be 
done the same way on as the drills were made, and not across 
them, as you might pull much of the seed out of the lines with 
the teeth of the rake. Lastly, put a label at one end of the 
plot, with the name of the variety written distinctly. 

Broad beans are the next thing you should sow, and if you 
trenched the plot of land two feet deep, and manured it well, 
it will not take you long to sow the seed. Stretch the line 
across the plot, and by the side of this draw out a drill the 
width of the hoe, from four to six inches wide, and about the 
same depth. Then place the seed in a double row up the drill, 
leaving a space of eight inches between each seed. Thus you 
will have two rows of seed in one drill. Now cover the seed 
with about an inch of fine soil, and the banks on either side 
will protect the little plants from the cold winds, when they 
push through the soil. 

If your land has not been trenched, stretch the line and dig 
out a trench with the spade, throwing the soil on either side. 
Then dig into the bottom some well-decayed manure, replace 
a little of the soil, and sow the seed in the same manner as before. 

You will all be anxious to have some peas ready before anyone 
else, and the only way to do this is to sow the seed early. You 
HOW TO can P re P are ^ anc * * n exactly the same way 

SOW THE ^ for the broad beans, only, of course, you must 

EARLY sow the seed far more thickly. This should be 

PEAS. scattered over the bottom of the drill (which may 

be four inches wide), and as several of the seeds, and the young 
plants, will be lost from this early sowing, they must be sown 
rather more thickly than usual. Scatter them in the drill as 
near two inches apart as you can, and you will get a good row 
of plants from such. 

To get early cauliflower plants, sow a few seeds, one inch 
apart, in a box of sandy soil, and if you have a cold frame 
place the box in that. If you have no frame, then put the box 
in a sunny window, and as soon as the young plants appear, 
pull out every other one, so that those which are left stand 
two inches apart. 

Celery also you might try, but this takes a long time to 
germinate, especially in a cold frame, and you may not be very 
successful in growing the plants. Anyhow, have a try, and if 
your own plants fail, you will be able to buy a few at the end 
of May. 

Towards the end of the month, the shallots must be planted. 
Choose a portion of ground which has been previously dug and 
manured and, having raked this over, press the 
bulbs into the surface soil (not quite burying them) 
in lines one foot apart, and eight inches from bulb 
to bulb. Sweet-peas can be sown in the same 
manner as the other peas, but not so thickly. 
Both these and the others should be covered with wood ashes, 
which are the ashes from the rubbish fire, and as the sweet-peas 
love phosphates, dig in some bone meal along with the manure. 
This meal contains a good deal of the manurial elements which 
we call phosphate. 


A FEW 
OTHER 
TASKS 
FOR THE 
MONTH. 
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Puzzles and Problems. 


THE MAGIC NINE. 

Making a display of his stock, a shopkeeper stacked up 32 
boxes of goods in such a manner that there were nine boxes in 
«ach row, thus :— 

32 


5- 

6 . 

7- 

8 . 


His sales increasing, he took 4 boxes from the stack, leaving 
28 boxes, and yet still with 9 boxes in a row. 

Later on he took away 4 boxes more, leaving 24 boxes, and 
then still another 4 boxes, 
leaving only 20 boxes in the 
stack. Yet all the while there 
remained to be seen nine 
boxes in each row. How did 
he manage it ? 


1. The seed being — too early, — covered it. 

2. Riding at great —, the cyclist’s — blew off. 

3. An injured — stops even a — footballer. 

4. After a brisk game, one can.— a good —. 

Learning to —, he steadied himself with a —. 

A hunted — can — acutely. 

In the race for the —, the runner was —. 

A high — for cycles is quite the —. 

9. — round your — gives the size of your hat. 

10. A clever half-back works perfectly with his-. 

11. With stitch in his —, a runner — away to nothing. 

12. — straight, don’t — across the frozen pond. 

13. The steeplechase was to a — tree, on the — side of the 

common. 

14. Look before you —, is no — for timid hesitation. 

15. Of all trees, the-the most springy wood. 

16. The skater’s lament: "A — ; L— next." 


A NOVEL COMPETITION. 
{Su condition* below.) 


BEHEADINGS. 

Behead the following four- 
letter words, and the initials of 
the resulting words will spell 
the name of a popular winter 
sport. 

1. Missiles for a fowling 
gun, and leave having much 
heat. 

2. One's upper outside gar¬ 
ment, and leave a well-known 
grain. 

3. A native of Scotland, 
and leave a small bed. 

4. When vehicles slip on the 
roadway, and leave a young 
goat. 

5. A ship’s steering appara¬ 
tus, and leave a common tree. 

6. An Indian female ser¬ 
vant, and leave a shout of 

derision. 

THE STRAIGHT-LINE 
PICTURE GAME. 

This is a very old game or 
competition. 11 consists of try¬ 
ing to see who can make the 
best picture by using only a 
limited number of straight lines, 
so short that it is only the size of a mere long dot, and it is quite 
allowable for the lines to cross. Any number of persons, young 
or old, can join in the game, and each one can choose his 
own subject for a picture; but all must be limited to the same 
number of straight lines, twenty, twenty-five or thirty, as may 
be the limit decided upon. The above six designs are made 
with twenty-five straight lines :— 

1. Ghost. 2. Fox. 3. Cricket. 

4. A" Nut." 5. Yankee. 6. John Bull. 

As many " B.O.P." budding artists would, no doubt, like to 
try their hands at this game we will offer a prize of a Handsome 
Volume for the best design madeoutol Twenty Straight Lines. 
All lesigns must be drawn on postcards and must be the original 
work of the sender, whose name, age and address must be 
clearly stated. The closing date for this competition is March 7, 
1914. Competitors should address their postcards to "The 
Editor, * B.O.P.,’4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.," and mark 
them " Line Competition ’’ in the top left-hand corner. 

Several Consolation Prizes will be awarded. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Correctly change the order of the letters in the first missing 
word, and you will thus form the second missing word of each 
sentence. 



A line can be of any length, or with LIKE RESULT. 


SOLUTIONS. 

(See January Part , p. 188 .) 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. S.W. Sheffield Wednesday. 

2 . M.C. Manchester City. 

3. d.c. Derby County. 

4. N.F. Notts Forest. 

5. co. Clapton Orient. 

6. N.C. Notts County. 

7. L.C. Lincoln City. 

8. S.C. Stockport County. 

9. H.C. Hull City. 

10. W.A. Woolwich Arsenal. 

11. C.P. Crystal Palace. 

12. E.C. Exeter City. 

13. W.S. Westminster School. 

14. U.S. United Services. 

15. C. 13 . Cat ford Bridge. 

16. C.C. Cheltenham City. 

17. s.s. Sherf>orne School. 

18. “ B.P.” Birkenhead Park. 

19. B.A. Bridgwater Albion. 

20. o.b. Old Blues. 

MISSING WORDS. 

Eve, snug, best, puzzles, B.O.P. 

DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 

1. FU T ILE. 

2. SH O ur. 

3. NA B OB. 

4. PL O VER. 

5. DU Q ONG. 

6. BE Q IN. 

7. GR A PPLE. 

8. GE N ET. 

CYCLING REBUSSES. 


add 2 N 
subtract 2 ' 
multiply by -\° 
divide by 2 ) 


1. Brake stirrup. 

2. Ball race. 

3. Coaster hub. 

4. Chain wheel. 

5. Mud guard. 

6. Steering U»ck. 

7. Handle grip. 

8 . Seat pillar. 


0. Fork crown. 

10. Cotter pin. 

11. Oil hole. 

12. Saddle spring. 

13. Speed gear. 

14. l op tube. 

15. W rxxl run. 

16. Head bolt. 


HIDDEN FAMOUS FLYING MEN. 


1 . White. 

2. Pickles. 

3. Brock. 

4 . Manton. 
s. Sopwith. 
f>. H rntrl. 

7. Moorbousc. 


8. Noel, 
o. Finnan. 

10. Ifauke*-. 

11. Va eutinc. 

12. BarnwelL 

13. SI ick. 

14. l’orte. 


“PUZZLE" PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A prise of FIVE SHILLnTQS in cash will be awarded each month 
for the best original suggestion for a PICTORIAL PUZZLE (accom¬ 
panied by a sketch) sent in by a reader. 

The answers to each month's ** Tussles and Problems,** except in 
oases of competitions, will appear in the following Part. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 



THE “ BOY OF THE REGIMENT.” 

By Petrici.* 

Gekasimos Raftopoulos is a native of the village of Fiscardo, 
in Cephalonia. He is thirteen years of age. When the Greek 
forces were mobilised, Gerasimos was serving as a waiter in a 
cafe in the little town of Pylos (the famous Navarino). The 
martial fever which electrified everyone at that season, took 
possession of Gerasimos too. Immediately resigning his post, 
he pocketed his wages, and the morrow found him in Athens, 

where he 
presented 
himself at 
the recruit¬ 
ing office 
and asked 
to be en¬ 
listed. He 
was rejected 
on account 
of his youth. 

This did 
not deter 
him from his 
purpose or 
make him 
lose heart. 
He went to 
see the 
troops off 
at the rail¬ 
way sta¬ 
tion, and 
while there 
found means 
to evade the 
vigilance of 
the railway 
officials and 
to conceal 
himself in 
the roof of 
a carriage. 
He arrived 
a t Larissa 

SERGEANT RAFTOPOULOS. on the same 



SERGEANT RAFTOPOULOS. 

The youngest non-commissioned Officer in the Greek Army. even l n g. 

There his 
earnestness 

moved the officer commanding the Eighteenth Infantry 
Regiment (Sixth Division), and he was enrolled as “ Boy of 
the Regiment." 

At Elassona, where the first Greeco-Turkish battle was fought, 
Gerasimos possessed himself of a rifle and cartridges, and, 
taking an active part in the fighting, received his " baptism of 
fire." His courage during the action was acknowledged by 
all, and thenceforth he was accepted as a " regular," distinguish¬ 
ing himself at the great battle of Sarantaporo, and taking part 
in all the battles in which the Sixth Division was engaged. 

When the Macedonian campaign ended his division was sent to 
assist in the siege of Janina. There he was promoted and made 
lance-corporal in recognition of his bravery ; and after the fall of 
Janina he found himself once more in Macedonia and taking part 
in the second war, that is, the war against the Bulgarians. 

During the fierce battle of Kilkis there came a moment when 
he was alone, surrounded by five Bulgarians. Judging that 
resistance would be folly, he threw down his rifle, but the 
Bulgarians, instead of seizing him, searched for a rope with 
which to bind him, and, while they were all for a moment off 
their guard, the youngster snatched up his rifle and shot three 
of them ; the other two took to their heels. As soon as the 
coast was clear, he dragged a wounded comrade off the field, 
thus saving him from falling into the hands of the enemy. This 
bravery was rewarded by promotion to the rank of corporal. 


This is no romance; the writer can vouch (or every word of it. 


A few days later, on the 1970 metres hill, near the Bulgarian 
frontier, he was among the first in that terrible bayonet charge 
to gain the enemy’s trenches, and the Lilliputian corporal would 
have been cut down by a Bulgarian if he had not had the 
adroitness to give him a fatal thrust with his bayonet just in 
the nick of time. Our young hero was now immediately promoted 
to the rank of sergeant, and mentioned in the despatches. 

The Greek government has undertaken Gerasimos' education 
and introduction into the military college of the capital, and 
his career is now assured. 

* * * 

A FOOTBALL ANNUAL. 

The boy who follows Association Football, and who wants 
to be well posted in all records and results, will find his needs 
supplied in “ Carnage’s Association Football Annual " (price 
(>d.). Its editors, Alfred Davis and H. R. McDonald, have 
succeeded in making this little handbook the most complete 
record of the game possible. International, Inter-League, 
County and other important matches are dealt with fully, and 
special attention is devoted to the game at ihe Universities and 
the Public Schools. 

* * * 

THE YOKOHAMA FOWL. 

Japan is a land whence have come many marvels—dwarf 
trees, singing insects, among them. Now’ comes the long¬ 
tailed fowl known as the " Yokohama," which is being 
taken up by breeders in this country. This new develop¬ 
ment in poultry 
is one of the most 
graceful birds in 
existence; it is 
notable for its tail, 
which assumes re¬ 
markable propor¬ 
tions. The speci¬ 
men illustrated 
in the accompany¬ 
ing photograph 
possesses a tail 
thirteen feet in 
length. For many 
years the breeding 
and selection of 
birds, in order to 
produce these 
lengthy feathers, 
was kept a close 
secret by the Jap¬ 
anese breeder who 
produced them, 
but others experi¬ 
mented on the 
same lines and 
now " Yokoha- 
mas " are becom¬ 
ing less rare. It 
is not uncommon 
to see such fowls 
with tails four, 
five and six feet 
long. For a bird, 
however, to boast 
of feathers run¬ 
ning to ten or 
more feet is cer¬ 
tainly exceptional. 
" B.O.P." poultry- 
breeders may like 
to know of this 
novelty; the 
addition of one 
or two to a" run " 
would be an ac¬ 
quisition of which 
to be proud. 



With a tail 13 feet long. 
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K. V. T. (Oxford). —“Through Afghan Snows" has not yet 
appeared as a volume. Should the story be re-issued in 
this form some announcement of it will no doubt be made 
in the " B.O.P." 

J. L. Green. —The saw clips, and also the saw blades from 
i inch wide upwards, can be obtained at most tool shops 
or engineers' stores. Pfeil & Co., 1.45, St. John Street, 
London, or Melhuish & Sons, 84 Fetter Lane, supply them. 
You will find in actual experience that a narrow' blade of 
from | inch to J inch is better than a wider one for cutting 
heavy wood—say, up to 3 inches thick—as it runs with 
less friction. 

F. D. Barber. —Try the Universal Electric Supply Co., Box 61, 

Brook Street, C.-on-M., Manchester, and when writing 
mention the specific purpose for which you require the motor. 

S. Lang. —We have no knowledge of the poem in question. If 
you can give the author’s name perhaps we can trace it. 

John T. (Duneton). —For pedal attachments for upright 
pianos, write for particulars to any of these :—The Malkin 
Patent Pedal Co. (Ltd.), Newcastle-under-Lyme (£7 a set 
or 8s. a month till paid for) ; P. Knifton, Barrow Street, 
West Bromwich. Also, second-hand sets of pedals can now 
and again be met with at £3 to £4. These are advertised 
in music journals such as “ The Musical Times," “ Musical 
Opinion," “ Musical News," etc. Norman & Beard’s Pneu¬ 
matic Pedals are the best (61 Berners Street, London), but 
they are expensive. 

Dissatisfied. —The kind of position that would suit your tastes 
would be that of secretary to some gentleman whose work 
entailed travelling. If you have any special qualifications 
that would fit you for such a post, advertise in a leading 
newspaper. You would have to supply very good references 
in the event of your application being considered. Many 
thanks for the photo of the model aeroplane which you 
built from directions given in the " B.O.P." It looks a 
very workmanlike machine. 

Natty Bunno. —The thrush's eggs are blue, with spots of black 
and sometimes brown. An authority, however, says that 
he has found several spotless. Other names for the thrush 
(usually local) are: mavis, thrusher, grey bird, mavish, 
throstle. 

“ The Lad that Is Gone.” —We can sympathise with you in 
your wish to make up for the years missed, and would 
recommend you to join some athletic club. Take up a 
particular sport—football, cricket, or tennis, in its proper 
season, and for indoor recreation turn to some hobby that 
will supply you with the interest you need. The list from 
which to choose is a long one. It is not surprising that you 
have grown out of boys’ books ; you are not likely to be 
interested in these now. Get what enjoyment you can 
out of the classic and scientific books that appeal to you. 

HL KIngham. —The book on " Coal," by Lew'is, is published 
by “ The Gas World," 8 Bouverie Street, E.C., price 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

G. *W. Clarke. —Your "Commentary," dated 1803, is not 

a rare or valuable one, we should say. You might write, 
however, to the leading second-hand booksellers—Baker, 
of Birmingham, or Foyle, of Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.—and ask their opinion. They might have had an 
inquiry about this volume. 

F. Cooper. —You might add to your list Silas Hocking’s “ Her 
Benny," Kipling’s " Stalky & Co.," and Homer Greene’s 
" Burnham Breaker." 


H. C. S. (Goodmayes). —The prices mentioned are not those at 
which coins are sold to dealers for them to sell to collectors, 
but those which collectors have to pay the dealers or each 
other. A well-known dealer is Mr. W. H. Regan, 124 
Queen’s Road, Bavswater, but there arc many others 
in the London Directory. 

F. Allen. —Coloured lantern slides, dealing with the life and 
work of David Livingstone, may be obtained from W. 
Butcher & Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E C. 

D. Mansfbld. —Your prints of leaves, showing the veins, 
are very good, and, for the benefit of other readers who 
have followed the instructions given in our recent article 
on " Nature Printing," we note that you found it an 
improvement and less trouble to print with Gaslight paper 
in daylight. 

Competitor (Durban). —Particulars of " B.O.P." competitions 
are given in the monthly parts. In special cases extended 
dates will be allowed in order to enable Colonial readers 
to enter. The latter, of course, are quite eligible to entei 
for such a competition as the monthly " Funny Story " 
Competition, or that arranged in connection with the 
" Puzzles and Problems " page. 

Curious.— Messrs. Nelson & Sons have just published an 
Encyclopedia at a moderate price; this might serve your 
needs. An excellent etymological Dictionary is the 
“ Concise " (edited by Annandale), published by Blackie 
& Sons, 3s. 6 d. 

J. C. Parke. —1. The King has long been an ardent stamp collector 
and has read papers (when Prince of Wales) before the 
Philatelic Society on—to quote his own expression—“ The 
Science of Philately." 2. All the issues you mention can 
be obtained. WTite to Errington and Martin, Stamp 
Importers, South Hackney, London, N.E., for their new 
list. You will find all the information you require in this 
up-to-date catalogue. 

Reader. —" Verb, sap." signifies " Vcrbum sat sapienti," 
i.e. " A word is enough to a wise man." The saying is 
adapted from the old Latin writer, Terence. 

Player. —Articles on Lacrosse, and how to play it, will appear 
shortly. Our space has been much occupied of late with 
special football contributions. 

Little John. —The old and common saying, " That's a feather 
in your cap," means " That is an honour to you." Dr. 
Brewer (“Dictionary' of Phrase and Fable") explains it 
thus: " The allusion is to the very general custom in 

Asia and among the American Indians of adding a new 
feather to their head-gear for every enemy slam. The 
Incas and Caciques, the Meunitarris and Mandans (of 
America), the Abyssinians and Turkomans, etc., follow 
the same custom. So did the ancient Lycians, and many 
others. In Scotland and Wales it is still customary for the 
sportsman who kills the first woodcock to pluck out a 
feather and stick it in his cap. In fact, the custom, in one 
form or another, seems to be almost universal. When 
• Chinese ' Gordon quelled the Taiping Rebellion he was 
honoured by the Chinese Government with the ‘ yellow 
jacket and peacock’s feather.' " 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.;' 4 Bouverie Street, 
Lomdon, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “Correspondence.” As space 

is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers mil be ansnered. 
Correspondents ore reminded that, oirmg to the " B.O.P ” gome to press some lime 
tn advance of publication,replies must necessarily be held over fora month or more. 
Every endeavour, houever, is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A READY ANSWER. 

A man named Wood, who was 
proud of his reputation for making 
jokes, met one day a friend called 
Stone. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Stone/* said 
Mr. Wood, “ and how are Mrs. Stone 
and all the little pebbles ? " 

“ Quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Wood,” answered Mr. Stone ; “ and 
how are Mrs. Wood and all the 
little splinters ? ” 


UNIMPRESSED. 

With the boundless enthusiasm of his kind, the food faddist 
harangued the mob on the marvellous results to be obtained 
from chewing soap and eating nut-butter. 

” Friends,” he cried, swelling visibly, and slapping his chest, 
“ two years ago I was a walking skeleton—a haggard, miserable 
wreck. What do you suppose brought about this great change 
in me ? ” 

He paused to see the effect of his words. Then a voice rose 
from amongst his listeners: ** Wot change ? ” 


” Now supposing,” said the teacher, ” a man was working 
on a river, and suddenly fell into the water. He could not 
swim, and would be in danger of drowning. Picture the scene, 
boys and girls. The man's sudden fall; his frantic cries for 
help. His wife, hearing his screams and knowing full well 
his peril, rushed immediately to the bank. Why did she rush 
to the bank ? ” 

There was a dramatic pause. Then a small voice piped out: 

” Please, sir—to draw his insurance money.” 


HIS PRESCRIPTION. 

The telephone bell in the consul ting-room of a doctor rang. 
In the absence of the doctor (who was an enthusiastic cyclist) 
his assistant answered it and said the doctor was out. 

"Will you please give him a message ? ” the voice said. ” Tell 
hiih that Mrs. Thompson has a gymkhana coming on and wants 
to know if he can do anything for it.” 

“ I will tell him directly he comes in,” said the assistant. 
” In the meantime, put a bread poultice on it and renew it 
every two hours.” 

• • • 

EXPLAINED. 

As illustrating that there is a reason for all things, Congress¬ 
man Eugene Ransdell, of Louisiana, U.S.A., told this incident 
ol a wealthy American lady who, on going into one of her rooms, 
found a chair thickly coated with dust. 

Calling one of the maids, she said angrily, ” Jane, I want 
you to look at this chair. It is literally covered with dust f ” 

“ Yessum,” promptly replied the imperturbable Jane; 
” I s'pose nobody hain't set in it lately.** 

• • * 

SOME GOOD SIMILFS. 

As wet as a fish — as dry as a bone ; 

As live as a bird— as dead as a stone ; 

As plump as a partridge — as poor as a rat ; 

As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat ; 

As hard as a flint— as soft as a mole ; 

As white as a lily— as lilac k as a coal ; 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as a bear ; 

As tight as a drum—-as free as the air ; 

As heavy as lead— as light as a feather ; 

As steady as time — uncertain as weather ; 

As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog ; 

As gay as a lark—as sick as a {log. 


“No, sir; ’ 
about you 
name 
'cepting he 
into a tight 
lawyer to fool 
in fac’ you 
knew to cover 
For a brief 
the trial was 


NEW TO IT. 

Mrs. Jones wished to rear a few 
poultry, so she asked ,hemeighbour Mrs. Smith 
for a few h ats. 

” Remember/* said Mrs. Smith, ” a hen 
sits three weeks for chickens and four weelts 
for duck* ' 

So Mrs. Jones went on her way rejoicing 
and set a hen on some eggs. 

AH went well for a week or two, and then 
Mrs. Jones got a bit anxious. It was 
evident that something was worrying her. 
At last she said to her maid : 

” Mary, if that hen sits more than 
l three weeks, I shall fetch her off. I 
I don't want ducks.” 


GBTTING AT THE FACTS. 

** You say the defendant offered 
you £io to testify in his behalf ? 
Now repeat what he said, using 
his exact words." 

” He said he would give me ^io 
if I—** 

“ He didn't speak in the third 
person, did he ? 

” No, sir; there was no third 
i person present; there was only 
l two—us two.” 

\ ” I know that; but he spoke 

Jfk to you in the first person, didn’t 

” I was the first person my- 

I “ You don’t understand me. 

Jtoa When he was talking to you, 
did he say ‘ I will pay you 

Mv ISk he didn't say anything 
paying me £io. Your 
DV w a s n't mentioned, 
told me if ever 1 got 
place, you were the best 
im the judge and jury— 
IJr Mk were the best man he 

W breathless minute 

(fiUk suspended. 


Monthly Funny ■ 
Story Competition. ® 

A Prize of A HAND- IS 

SOME VOLUME is (ft 

ottered each month for V3 

the best short Funny w 

Storv sent in by a reader * 

of the “ 13.0.IV* The 
storvettes need not be 
original, but where they 
:ir<- sehxted the source 
must be stated. 

Address The Fditor, “Boy's 
Own Paper," 4 Bouvcrie Sixcct, 
Lomu n C..C.. mi.uk • nvcjuptt 
01 ix sicard ’ Funny Story Com¬ 
petition." 

The winner of this month’s 
I’rir<- is t. oroi- YV. Rohfrtson, 
Hilliic. mI, l'.rora, Sutherland, for 
the Sioryelte entitled “ Unim¬ 
pressed." 
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By D. A. POGOGK. 


1 1 HERE are as queer people at 
I school as anywhere, I suppose. 
r -I ought to know something 
I about it. for I've been at two 

K schools—three, if you count the 

mm' " Prep " ; four, if you count 44 kinder- 

garten "—and I've known all sorts 
of fellows : some who were jolly good 
^ Y I chaps, some who were rotters and 
\ I others who were mere specimens and 
* could never count as anything else. 

_ But the 44 Weed " was by a long 

wa y the queerest of the lot, and the 
funny thing about him was that he 
didn't do as so many people do, start 
as an average human being and turn into a rotter, but he 
began such a perfect worm, and yet he—well, you'll see. 

I he first time I ever saw him was in the train coming 
back to school at the beginning of the term, and as it's a 
hugely long journey, and I’d had to sprint for the train and 
had no time to buy anything to read, I had plenty of leisure 
for observation, as people say. I had one end of the 
carriage to myself, which was all to the good, and the other 
end was taken by an old gentleman and the “ Weed "— 
though of course I didn't know him as that then. 

He was sitting rather limply, in a hunched-up, miserable 
sort of way, by the window, and there didn't seem to be 
much of him except an assortment of tapering arms and 
legs—certainly nothing I should have noticed especially, if 
it had not been for two things : first, that he was wearing 
the St. Andrew's colours, and, secondly, that he made such 
.a perfectly absurd contrast to the old chap who was with 
him. 

He was rather a fine old boy, in the golfing-hunting- 
" all’s right with the world ” style. I should think he 
was somewhere on the shady side of sixty, but for all 
that I've never seen any member of our ** Rugger " team 
look in fitter condition. His face was the colour of a lobster, 
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picked out with bushy white eyebrows and moustache, 
and, though he was stoutish, he sat as straight and alert 
as a soldier on parade, smoking a big cigar and reading 
a paper. 

I don't suppose he’d have taken much notice of me, if 
I hadn't happened to pull up my side of the window, as 
I'd got a bit of a cold, and I didn’t want it to get fiendish 
just as school was starting ; but I'd hardly touched the 
strap when he bounced round on me as quick as a dart. 
“ Rather a stuffy notion that, isn't it, youngster ? " 
he said jovially. 

I muttered something about my cold. 

44 Oh, well. I don't want to imperil you, I’m sure, but 
there’s nothing like fresh air for blowing away the microbes," 
said the old chap, with a jolly chuckling sort of laugh. 
41 That's what I always say to Willie here—learned young 
animal—Willie 1 " 

The 44 Weed " turned round looking scared, and made asort 
of duck in my direction. 44 There’s nothing like fresh air, 
and cold water, and lots of it for keeping you fit, keeping 
you in training. When you get to school, Willie, my boy, 
you go in for hard training, that’s what you want to make 
a man of you. Brace up, my boy ! " 

The 44 Weed " gave a sickly grin, and looked as if he’d have 
liked to sink gracefully through the carriage floor, while 
his uncle (it was his uncle I found out afterwards) went on, 
44 I go in for hard games and hard training myself, and that's 
why I keep so fit even at my age; I run to muscle, you see, 
and Willie runs to brains, ha, ha ! Decadence of younger 
generation, eh ? But it isn't books that make the man, 
my lads." 

I only wonder the M Weed " didn't try to slay his uncle on 
the spot ; but happily the train at that moment pulled up 
at some place where there are some famous links, and the old 
chap jumped up. seized his goll-bag. gave dear Willie a whack 
on the shoulder that must have hurt like one o'clock, 
and shouting, 44 Well, good-bye, my boy ! Mind you take 
my advice at school, and brace up. Here’s half a sovereign 

17 
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THE “WEED” AND THE WATER CURE 


for you, and all I ask is, that you won't spend it on extra 
note-books ! " vanished into space. 

The " Weed " looked blankly from his disappearing uncle 
to the half-sovereign, and then he gave the queerest look 
at me, as if he were apologising for his existence and begging 
me not to take any notice of the things that had been said 
about him. Of course, if he'd been in the least like anyone 
else I should have tried to rot him, as one always does rot 
new chaps, just to see what they are made of ; but it was so 
obvious that the “ Weed " wasn't made of any stuff at all, 
but would crumple up utterly at the first hint of ragging, 
that I really felt it wouldn’t be sporting, and besides I 
rather wanted to get him to talk, just to find out what he 
was like ; so I simply said : 

" I see you’re coming to St. Andrews', too ; have a chunk 
of marzipan ? " and passed him a bagful. 

" Er—th—thanks," said the •• Weed," looking awfully 
surprised; he examined the marzipan carefully before 
he ate it, and I believe he thought it was some new kind 
of fake, but when he had finished the first bit, he seemed 
reassured, and began to perk up no end. 

“ Hr—I say," he began, and got awfully red, and started 
twisting his hands about. 

" Get on," I urged, after about five minutes. 

" Er—you heard what my uncle said about me just 
now,” said the " Weed," making a plunge at it. " It's true, 
you know. It’s beastly to have things like that said 
about you, but I really am an awful weed—aren't I ? " 

I couldn’t for the life of me say he wasn’t! 

" Buck up," I suggested, " you're not such a hopeless 
case as all that! " 

" I oughtn’t to be," the " Weed " admitted mournfully, 
" but you see, I'm made that way; anything that comes 
out of books I can do all right, but the really decent things 
that you do out of doors—games, and running, and all 
that—I'm no earthly good at, and I always crock if I try 
to make myself do them, and brace up, like my uncle said. 
I wish to goodness he wouldn’t go on like that! You don’t 
know what it's like to have someone alwavs at you to be 
something perfectly different." 

It didn't sound cheerful certainly, but as I couldn’t think 
of anything specially consoling to say, I confined myself 
to suggesting that he should have some more marzipan ; he 
started to take a lump, but suddenly put it back. " No, 
thanks," he said ; " you see, tuck isn’t exactly training, 
and I mean to tram hard." 

And he jolly well did ! I never in my life knew a fellow 
go in for it so wildly ; if he’d been hoping for the English 
Cup, or going in for a thousand-pound prize-fight, he 
couldn't have slaved at it more ! 

He really wasn’t a bad sort of chap when you got to know 
him—he could get on quite well with people, and in a 
queer, shy way of his own there was something rather 
decent about him—but on one point he was absolutely 
cracked, and that was what he called Hygiene. What 
he'd said about himself was true—whatever had merely 
to be thought out he could manage. The things he did 
in form used to startie even the masters, and he could work 
out the rippingest little inventions, and conjuring tricks, 
and could make pretty well anything in the way of 
machinery. 

If he’d been satisfied to make all that his line and stick 
to it, he’d have rubbed on well enough, but he wouldn’t; 
he wanted to do all the practical physical things as well, 
and there he simply went to pieces. Nature hadn’t in¬ 
tended it, you see; she'd started him a puny, weedy little 
creature, and made up to him in brains what he lacked 
in muscle ; but he had no idea of putting up with that— 
he wanted to be a first-class athlete ; and like the kid 
with somebody’s soap. “ he wouldn’t be happy till he got 
it "—and if he had always been badgered as badly as 
when I first saw him. I suppose it wasn’t surprising. The 
things that poor chap used to do to himself, with the idea 
that thev’d turn him into an amateur Sandow ! and the 
really bad luck of it was that they really never seemed to 
make the slightest difference to him, except for the worse. 
I suppose the reason was that he always overdid 'em. 


For instance, he couldn't be satisfied with the ordinary 
daily drill—he got hold of a book on physical culture and 
used to do all sorts of weird exercises in his dormitory at 
night, which worked all right for a time until one of his 
clubs flew out of his hand and landed plump on Higgins, 
who's the prefect of our dorm'. Higgins had a black eye 
for a week, and the •• Weed " had to jolly well quit that part 
of his physical culture 1 

He said that any sort of tuck was rotten bad training, 
and used to stodge away at “ Bovril " and rusks when other 
chaps were having decent'human things like chocolate and 
doughnuts, and every morning before breakfast he went 
for long cross-country runs by himself, having badgered 
people in vain to come with him. But his special manias 
were " fresh air and cold water"— d la the uncle, of course— 
he made himself a perfect bore about them ! You couldn’t 
get a room decently warm but the " Weed " would come 
barging in and say that it was "stuffy "—he seemed to think 
anything short of a raging gale was that l —and he not 
only went in for cold " douches " and all sorts of rot, but 
took to getting up at more unearthly hours than ever, and 
adding a dip in the river to his run ; but the only result 
was that he got a frantic cold, which nearly turned into 
something worse, and laid him up in the " Sanny " for a 
fortnight, and his " footer " and " gym " remained as rotten 
as ever. 

It needn't have been so bad if he'd kept it all to himself, 
but, of course, he couldn't do that—none of those health- 
reform lunatics ever can—he was perpetually giving advice 
on the subject, and the other chaps who'd begun by rather 
liking the “ Weed "—putting up with him, anyway—because 
his queer inventions and things amused them, began to get 
jolly bored, and to give him a rotten time. 

I couldn't help being sorry for the kid, for I knew he was 
a decent enough kid at bottom, and after all he only wanted 
to be a bit more like other people, which was rather a 
laudable ambition than otherwise, even if his way of 
setting about it wasn't exactly happy ; besides, you can 
stand people being rather worms much better if they admit 
it themselves, and the " Weed " knew well enough what a 
rotter he was in some ways—it was that that worried him 
so, and made him frantic to be otherwise. 

I shouldn’t have seen half so much of him as I did, though, 
and got to know him nearly so well, only about the be¬ 
ginning of term young Babington happened to tackle me 
in a Rugger practice, and, as he tackles like a coalheaver, 
the consequence was that I damaged my leg rather badly, 
and for two or three weeks couldn’t play games or anything. 
It was all I could do to pull myself about with a stick, so 
being out of everything, I was ready enough to puddle about 
with the " Weed," and listen to his hygienic maunderings 
and athletic aspirations. 

One roughish day I managed to drag myself as far as the 
beach: there was quite a good sea on, and I squatted 
down under some rocks, and watched the breakers, while 
the " Weed " went jabbering on as usual. 

" You know, Jackson, it isn't so much the actual games," 
he was saying ; " of course it would be ripping to be in the 
First Eleven like you, or a jolly fine golfer like my uncle, 
but that's not what I'm really keen on." 

" What is it, then ? ” I asked, beginning to chuck pebbles 
into the sea. " Look here, see if you can hit that break¬ 
water." 

The " Weed " tried in about the most ineffectual, cowish 
way you can possibly imagine—under arm, and jerky, just 
like a girl. 

" It's no good," he said, giving it up, " I can't even do that. 
That’s what I mean. Jackson ; if I were only bad at regula¬ 
tion games I wouldn’t mind, but whenever I try to do any 
mortal thing that’s not bookish I muck it, and you simply 
can’t imagine how sickening it is." 

" Well, you can't expect everything," I suggested, 
yawning ; " you're certain of no end of prizes, and-" 

" Oh. but—hang it 1 a fellow can’t be satisfied with that 
kind of thing only." cried the " Weed " in a desperate sort of 
way. " That's just what I said—I can learn things, but 
I can’t do them, you know "—he sank his voice to a choked 
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whisper, as if he were confessing the most awful crime— 
" I can't even swim ! " 

“ You could if you tried," I objected. 

" Other people could, of course, but I can’t," declared the 
41 Weed " abjectly. 44 1 have tried over and over again, and 
it’s no use ; whenever I’m beginning to get on, something 
always happens—I get ill, or they close the baths, or the 
sea gets stormy—and when I begin again I’m as bad as 
ever. If I could only do one decent thing, Jackson—just 

enough to prove I’m not a hopeless rotter-" and there 

he shut up abruptly, and I really believe he wasn’t far off 
blubbing. 

" Well," said another voice a little way off, " if you want 
to do something big, why don’t 
you buck up and do it ? Talking 
won’t help you." And Babington 
came crunching down the beach 
and threw himself down beside us; 
and though I wouldn’t have 
minded in the ordinary 
way—for Babington (putting 
his tackling methods out of 
the question) is quite a 
decent sort—it was a nuis¬ 
ance just then, 
for I knew the 
“Weed" could 
never hit it off 
with him, and 
would simply 
loathe to have 
been over¬ 
heard. He got 
awfully red. and 
shifted away 
awkwardly. 

" It’s jolly 
fine talking, but 
you don’t al-~ 
ways get the 
chances, just 
because you 
want them." 

" Bear up, my 
chee—ild ! you 
let your little 
heartlet sink 
too soon," 
grinned Babing¬ 
ton. Then he 
gave a chuckle 
that I knew 
meant trouble 
for the 44 Weed," 
and pointed 
seaward. 

“ Look there, 
there's a chance 
for you now ! 

If you’ll walk 
along that breakwater, right to the end of it, without 
touching with your hands, I’ll undertake to proclaim to the 
world at large that you've got some grit in you anyway.” 

The “Weed" looked, and I looked too; and it wasn’t 
by any means such an easy business as it sounds. The 
breakwater was one of those very high wooden groynes, 
all green and slippery with the seaweed that had grown 
over it, and though the water was shallow enough on one 
side, on the other, that it would be necessary to walk along, 
the beach shelved, so that it was pretty deep, and the 
waves were splashing up no end, for, as I’ve said, there 
was quite a big sea on ; a slip at the wrong place would land 
a fellow slap into the breakers, and knowing, as I did, that 
the 44 Weed " couldn’t swim and was no good whatever at 
that kind of gymnastics, I didn’t blame him for being 
oif it. 

" Funk it ? " suggested Babington, with his eyebrows up. 


" I—I don’t see any sense in that kind of assishness," 
replied the 44 Weed," getting redder than ever. 

" Oh, well, of course, if you 4 want to be a worm,' as that 
American poet-woman has it," returned Babington lightly; 
then he stared at the groyne, and a queer sort of twinkle 
came into his face, as he pulled himself lazily off the beach. 
" If you two will wait here a few seconds," he remarked, 
" I shall have much pleasure in demonstrating that it 
really is hardly a case for funking." 

44 Don’t be an ass, Babington," I said quickly. 

" I never am," returned Babington serenely, and started 
to swing himself on to the breakwater. 

Next moment he stood upright on the narrow green 

plank — even 
though he’d 
hardly started, 
the foam was 
licking his boots 
as if it wanted 
to get at him— 
balancing with 
his hands out, 
and looking 
back at us. 
44 Couldn't be 
simpler ! " he 
cried. But the 
44 Weed " didn’t 
answer—he was 
staring at 
Babington with 
his hand 
clenched hard. 
and a strained 
sort of look in 
his face, and it 
seemed to me he 
was needlessly 
scared, though I 
knew he was a 
very jumpy sort 
of person; per¬ 
sonally I was 
just comfort¬ 
ably interested 
in seeing how 
Babington 
would get on, 
for after all, it 
wasn’t much harder 
than doing the hori¬ 
zontal bar, and even 
if he did pitch over, 
which wasn’t likely, 
he was such a rattling 
good swimmer that 
there'd be precious 
little risk. 

It’s queer, isn't it. 
how suddenly things 
happen ? Just half a second or so, and the whole feeling 
of everything is utterly altered. One minute I was sitting 
there watching Babington and feeling rather amused 
at him and at the “Weed" for being so jumpy about 
nothing ; and the next I was struggling up, cursing the 
sprain that hampered me, and feeling the most deadly 
funk I had ever known, while the 44 Weed " w'as tearing 
wildly dowm the beach, wuth the frantic gestures some 
people make in emergencies, for Babington had somehow 
overbalanced and pitched sideways into the breakers, 
and hadn’t appeared again. 

Something told me, as I hobbled frantically down towards 
the sea, that it would mean much more than just a ducking, 
and I’d never known before how ghastly it would be to 
be half-helpless ! The 44 Weed " had dashed into the water, 
but I knew he couldn't swim, and wasn't likely to be much 
good, and I was dead lame myself, and the school a good 


M The 1 Weed ’ was • . . 
braced against the break¬ 
water, with one arm round 
a post of it, and the other arm round 
Babington." ( See page 260 .) 
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half-mile away—it was too beastly for words ! I’d got 
somehow to the edge of the surf, and could see what was 
happening. Babington, with his eyes wild and shouting 
for help, was clinging to the breakwater with one hand, 
but his other arm seemed to be us less, and I guessed that 
when he'd fallen over, the force of the waves had 
dashed him against the groyne and hurt him so that 
he couldn't swim, and though his head was pretty well 
above water at present, I knew that in another ten 
minutes it wouldn't be, with the waves higher and the 
tide coming in ; and to have to stand there and watch 
him, and to know that whatever happened I couldn't do 
anything-! 

The “Weed" had hauled himself on to the groyne, and 
was climbing it in a crab-like fashion, hand over hand, and 
Babington was looking up at him in a desperate way, as 
though he were the only chance of help—and so he was 
just then—but it seemed a pretty rotten reed to trust to. 
Ugh 1 I shan't forget those minutes 1 

The “ Weed "got out to a point just above Babington, and 
stooped over and clutched him, and I simply couldn't 
watch for a moment; a sort of queer mist seemed to come 
over things, and I made certain that they'd drag each 
other under and be washed away, without my being able 
to stop it. Then somehow I could look back at them, and 
the “Weed " was standing up again, braced against the break¬ 
water, with one arm round a post of it, and the other arm 
round Babington, who was hanging on to it very limply. 
I suppose he'd fainted ; anyway, we found out afterwards 
that his arm was broken. The “Weed’s" " Norfolk " was 
blowing open, and his hair tossed about, and he turned his 
head towards me, and I could see, even through the spray, 
that his face looked somehow quite different—very quiet 
and white, with his chin out and a queer look in his 
eyes. 

" Jackson I " he called, and although he was shouting 
against the wind, there was a steady sort of tone in his voice 
that was quite new. " The sea's coming up—cut and get 
help—be quick I " 

I didn't need to be told twice, I turned and limped up 
the beach as if a dozen tigers had been after me; it hurt 
my ankle most fiendishly, and I was glad it did—I don't 
know if you've ever discovered that feeling—because the 
pain helped me not to think about what was going on behind 
me. 

It seemed to take about a year to get over that strip of 
beach to the long straggling cliff-path, and a thousand, at 
least, to climb it ; half-way up 
I turned and looked back and 
already the water seemed to 
be higher, and Babington 
hanging more utterly limply 
on the “Weed’s" arm—the 
strain must have been frantic ! 

I didn't want to look, I set 
my teeth and struggled on, 
and just as I reached the top of 
the cliff the wind sprang up 
with a sudden sort of skirl, 
and I could fancy how those 
waves down below would 
leap up with it. I saw the 
school buildings, where the 
nearest help I knew of could 
be obtained, a hopeless distance 
away 1 

I just told myself it was 
no use thinking, and then, 
suddenly—it was like a con¬ 
juring trick or a Jack-in-a- 
box—a man rose close by 
me from behind the gorsc- 
bush, where he'd been crouch¬ 
ing to light a cigar out of 
the wind, and said, " Can 
you tell me if that's St. 


Andrew’s school ? " and then, " Why, if it isn't my 
young friend of the train and the anti-ventilation 
principles ! " 

For it- was the “ Weed’s " uncle ; and I suppose my face 
must have told him that I was in a jolly different mood 
from that he’d seen me in before, for he broke off abruptly, 
with " Bless me, boy, what’s the matter ? " and stopped 
short. 

I told him somehow—I don’t know how, but I seemed 
to blurt it all out in about a dozen words. He didn't take 
long to grasp it either, or waste time asking questions. 
The old thing went pounding down the path at I don’t 
know how many miles an hour, and I followed as well as 
I could. I was on high ground now, though, and could see 
everything—the two figures, little and dark against the 
groyne, with the great green waves breaking over both 
their heads, and the uncle dashing off his coat and plunging 
into the water. 

But it was a jolly different thing for him, an athlete and 
a strong swimmer; he got to them easily enough, though 
only just in time, and dragged them in somehow, the one 
nearly as far gone as the other, and on the way back 
we met some fellows from the school who helped to 
carry Babington. He was in the " Sanny " for weeks, 
and couldn’t use his arm for ages, but it's as fit as 
ever now, and as good as ever for tackling, as I know 
to my cost ! 

And the “ Weed ” ? Well, you can just imagine for your¬ 
selves the sort of time he got, when people came to know 
all about it ! The old sport of an uncle, who'd happened to 
run down to see his nephew and a cricket match, was so 
" galumphing with joy " to find the “Weed " had what he 
called " the making of a man " in him after all, that he 
simply didn’t know what to do—went about tipping kids, 
who’d no earthly claim on him, as if he were distributing 
“largess," and looking so jovial and satisfied and bursting 
with jollity that you could hardly look at him without 
chuckling ! And at a house-supper that there happened 
to be that week, the whole school drank the “Weed’s" 
health, and shouted " For he's a jolly good fellow '* till 
you’d have thought the roof would come off—the poor old 
“ Weed " sitting there looking perfectly abject with shyness, 
but most fearfully bucked really 1 

He left off being abject about other things though—it 
was extraordinary how it seemed to pull him together, to 
feel he'd done one plucky, practical thing which proved to 
himself as well as other people that, though he might be a 
weed, he wasn't a rotter. 

He remained pretty puny 
and as poor as ever at sports, 
but it didn't seem to worry 
him in the same way. and his 
uncle, having ceased since the 
accident to look on him as 
a worm, began to find what a 
decent, clever chap he was 
in his own way, and to give 
him a much better time, and 
the “Weed," from feeling jol¬ 
lier, began to be more human 
altogether, and to get on 
much better with the fellows— 
Babington especially. 

But it was too absurd how 
the uncle’s water-cure notion 
worked in the end ! I told 
you how preposterously the 
“ Weed " had gone in for “ fresh 
air and water," and a good 
deal too much of both— 
storm-wind and great slapping 
waves—worked the final cure, 
and proved him “ a man 
and no worm," to reverse the 
order of the old quotation ! 
Good old “ Weed " 1 
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Some “ Rugger ” Tips. 

By W. A. MILLAR, 

Captain of the South African Rugby 
Team (“Springboks”) in England, 1912-13. 



I DARE say it will be readily understood that, in 
my opinion, there has never been, nor ever will be, 
any game in this world to compare with Rugby 
football. I have had some years' experience 
by now ; indeed, far more years than I care to recall, 
for the greater amount of football that I play the less 
I am likely to get in the future. In fact, I am already 
feeling that I shall soon be compelled to retire from active 
participation in the pastime we 
have come to love in South 
Africa. I am afraid I am ^ 
wandering somewhat from the 
immediate purpose of this article, 
but recollections of the past will 
crowd themselves upon me. 

There is little doubt that 
Rugby football is very like all 
other games in one respect, and 
that is, in the advisability of 
our remembering certain golden 
points which, although familiar 
to us all at ordinary times, are 
apt to be quite forgotten in the 
excitement and bustle incidental 
to a first-class or even third- 
class match. I have not the 
remotest idea of writing a dr}' 
technical article; neither is it 
my intention to go too deeply 
into the subject. I merely mean 
to mention a few simple points 
connected with play which, if 
continually borne in mind, may 
help to build up success. 

The first lesson which every 
player should take thoroughly 
to heart is that he is merely a 
link in a complete chain, and 
that, therefore, it is his duty, 
when necessary, to sink his indi¬ 
viduality. If every member of 
the team does this, quite half 
the battle is won. In the Rugby 
game a man is constantly 
harassed, buffeted, and thrown, 
and it is necessary that he 
should have a big reserve force 
of something akin to animal 
power, or he would never be 
equal to the task ; but I do urge those who are often in 
the thick of the fray, and who, on occasions, seem to be 
getting more than a fair share of knocks and bruises, to 
instantly check the rising of bad temper. I know full well 
that brutal play from an opponent is hard to swallow, 
but “ two wrongs never make a right,” and if you give 
way to temper you will not only be, perhaps, spoiling your 
side’s chances of success, but dragging down to a very 
low level a branch of pure sport which deservedly occupies 
a high position. 

A little while ago there seemed to be an impression 
that Rugby football was nearing its end, or was, at any 
rate, in a very bad wav. Doubtless this wrong idea gained 
weight through the extraordinary enthusiasm which was 
displayed by people who never played any outdoor games 
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in their lives, and somehow became infatuated by the doings 
of professionals. But Rugby is played by amateurs, and is 
chiefly confined tp public schools, ’Varsities, and men who 
have learned it at either. That the love ot the game 
remains with men after they have finished their education 
I am quite sure of, for we have ample evidence of instances 
in which a great amount of self-sacrifice is made by in¬ 
dividual players for their respective clubs. Men of means 
and a good deal of leisure make 
every effort to keep bodily fit, 
and frequently eschew the 
charms of social life in order to 
turn out for their teams on a 
Saturday afternoon with no 
incentive but the love of pure 
sport. This love of sport is 
quite sufficient for most Rugger 
players, and they care little or 
nothing for the size of the ' * gate ' ’ 
or the applause of the general 
public. 

I would like to say something 
about the form shown by English 
Rugby clubs. I believe some 
years ago there were three or 
four great outstanding teams 
which could easily outplay all 
the other fifteens in existence. 
Now, whilst admitting that the 
outstanding lights do not flourish 
to such an extraordinary extent. 

I haven’t the faintest idea of 
suggesting that other clubs have 
got up to their level. Still, it 
has been a levelling up. 
Although the bigger teams have 
in a way not maintained their 
prestige, the second-class side 
has made rapid strides to the 
front, and where there were 
dozens of teams there are now 
scores. Personally, I do not 
believe that the existence of 
three or four invincible teams 
tends to the good of the game 
generally. It rather has the 
effect of choking the enthusiasm 
of young players in the weaker 
sides, so that the slightest falling 
off in the prestige of one and the tremendous improvement 
in the other have brought about a pretty even state of 
things, which is bound to have a marvellously good effect 
upon the game. 

To some people the improvement in English Rugby 
football is inexplicable, but I put it down to the wonder¬ 
ful example of some of the Welsh teams, and the recent 
tours of Colonial teams, who showed up England's 
every weakness, and whose methods Rugby players were 
not slow in adopting. People held up their hands in con¬ 
sternation when Colonial teams visited England and went 
through their short seasons almost without defeat ; but I 
believe it was in every way a good thing for the game. Not 
only w*ere those sides and their doings an education in 
play for the youngster, but they showed him the great 
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necessity of keeping fit. I have already spoken of the 
sacrifices the Rugby players make for the sides, but they 
are nothing when compared with what the Colonial player 
will do. In England a man considers he has achieved 
something big if he travels fifty or a hundred miles to play 
for his club, but I have known a player in Africa to make a 
journey of a thousand miles in order to turn out for his 
team. 

Of course it is a matter of absolute impossibility to 
teach or even thoroughly explain the game of Rugby foot¬ 
ball in one short article, so I shall not attempt to do so. 

I will, however, tell my young friends in the Old Mother 
Country what I consider are the best—the very best— 
dozen essential rules to be guided by if a youth is ambitious 
to become a really first-class player. I don’t pretend for 
one moment that the mere reading of these rules will turn 
an indifferent player into one fit to battle for his country. 
They are given to help into the first class those who 
are sure to become good players by reason of their 
natural ability, and, if thoroughly digested, should 
make a great difference to any young player, be he 
first, second, or even twentieth 
class. 

My first essential point to ram 
home is that no youth should ever 
think about taking up Rugger un¬ 
less he is going to put his whole 
heart in the game. There may be 
pastimes that allow of one slacking 
off for a bit during hostilities, but 
Rugby football is not one of them. 

To be successful it is absolutely 
essential that a player should forget 
everything else while he * is at it, 
his mind must be working for the 
good of the game the whole time, 
and he must play more or less as if 
his very life depended on it. I 
believe in doing all things 
thoroughly well, and, in the case 
of work and play, each in its turn 
should - monopolise one’s whole 
thoughts, but I ask my young 
friends not to forget work. 

The present-day youth who is 
at a public school has many 
opportunities of acquiring pro¬ 
ficiency in most games; indeed, in 
some forms of exercise it is entirely 
his own fault if he does not show 
some kind of dexterity. Every 
opportunity and encouragement is 
given to him in the form of well- 
kept playing fields and efficient coaching; but with 
some classes games are greatly overdone and lessons are 
neglected. This is one of the greatest evils a boy should 
fight against, because it is only natural that one should 
take to a game in preference to a task. 

The second point upon which I want to lay great emphasis 
will probably appear to the young reader as one which is 
somewhat stupidly simple. Nevertheless, although appar¬ 
ently simple, I can assure my friends that from my own 
observation it is an essential. Laugh at the following 
advice if you like. Procure a book of rules and learn them 
thoroughly, and you will never be in doubt as to what you 
should do. I have known many players who have been 
really great at the game and yet have had but an indiffer¬ 
ent knowledge of all the laws. For instance, I know of 
cases—one which comes to mind being that of a man who 
received his South African International cap—in which 
players refused to intercept a pass because they happened 
to be in an offside position. Now, the funny thing is, 
the rule says an opponent, although offside, may intercept 
a pass. I merely give this as a common instance of 
ignorance. In my humble opinion a sound knowledge of 
the rules breeds confidence. 

Now for my third point. I am a firm believer in devoting 


a certain amount of leisure time to the serious thinking 
over one’s own performances and putting oneself into 
the position of one's own sternest critic. It is wonderful 
what an amount of good can be derived by so doing. In 
order to make my meaning clearer let me confess that at 
the conclusion of each match in which I play I usually 
sit down and just go over the game in my own mind, right 
from start to finish, and endeavour to think of any mistake 
which I may have made. 

While brooding over an afternoon’s play in the manner 
I suggest, every pass comes back as if I were actually on 
the field of play, and 1 try to imagine just how each came 
when I was in a certain position, endeavouring at the 
same time to convince myself that what 1 did was right. 
In this manner one’s faults are made apparent, and the 
mind is taken up in working out what would have been the 
correct thing to do. Perhaps you gave your wing the ball 
when your centre was unmarked, or perhaps a kick across 
would have been better. If these things are thoroughly 
thought out the time soon comes along when you will find 
yourself doing the right thing as if by instinct. 

Perhaps it would be better, and 
certainly more interesting, for the 
young player who has a certain 
amount of ambition, if I now give 
a few hints for the various positions 
on the field. First of all 1 will 
deal with the " full-back" and 
then work my way to the front 
rank. A full-back is not often 
called upon to run; indeed, in 
nine cases out of ten it is a very 
dangerous thing to do unless he is 
well within the enemy’s quarters ; 
but if he does, and gets collared 
with the ball, one of the three- 
quarters should immediately take 
his place until he is himself able to 
resume it. The position of full¬ 
back is a most unenviable one, but 
hesitancy makes matters worse. 
Choose one moment and go with a 
swoop for your man. 

FULL-BACK. 

To make yourself a full-back 
worthy of the name, practise field¬ 
ing the ball in all positions, as. in 
my opinion, fielding is the most 
important part of the back's work. 
A bad fielder generally lets his side 
down tremendously. Next in im¬ 
portance is kicking, remembering that the full-back’s 
kicks must always find touch, even if it is only a ten yards’ 
kick. A ten yards’ touch is better than a twenty yards’ 
non-touch kick, as, by the latter, you tire your forwards, 
who are bound to follow up, and then witness the other 
side finding touch farther back from where you started 
from. 

Tackling comes next. I put tackling last upon the list 
of the full-back’s duties, because when he has to tackle 
there are generally two men to stop—one carrying the ball 
and drawing the full-back, and the other waiting for the 
final pass—and the first tackier in the world has not much 
hope if the man passes at the right moment. Of course, 
when a full-back is confronted by two men, he must always 
go straight for the one with the ball. 

TH^E E-QUARTERS. 

The vitality and success of the present-day three-quarter 
system depends upon open play and scientific combination. 
This cannot be attained unless the forwards and halves 
are content to work the play so that the attacking resources 
of the three-quarters may be utilised to the fullest extent. 
Passing should be low and rapid with both hand * on the 
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ball, and so transferred p—* 1 

that a man is enabled 
to take it on the move. 

It is of vital importance 

that the proper and ' 

tween the three-quarters ^ *'<1 

should be carefully 

quarters on the open 
side of the pack should 

wide of each other, and 
centre should not be less 

seven yards behind. **** 

The wing on the near \ 

side should not be less (£*r 

than ten yards behind 

the scrummage, ready ^C 

to support the centres ^ "%* 

in defence, to block a . v ^ *** 

rush along the touch y >*^' ^ 

side, and should gain - ~ - 

ground mainly by kick- . Passing 

ing into touch. All the 

three-quarters should be able to kick readily in any position. 

The two great essentials to successful wing play are 
pace and pluck. The former can, of course, be acquired 
by steady training and practice, and although a swerve is 
generally natural, that also can be cultivated by constant 
practice. A wing man should always be on the look-out 
to give an “ in pass," but if he thinks he himself can get 
in he should not hesitate for a moment, but should go for 
all he is worth for the line. In the event of finding himself 
hemmed in he should kick the ball across, always trying 
to drop it in the centre of the field, and at the same time 
taking great care to continue his run in order to put all 
his men on-side. 

CENTRES. 

A centre must always be fairly fast, quick-footed, able 
to kick without the slightest hesitation, and tackle safely. 
He is, as a rule, more or less guided by instinct, seeing 
that he has not much time to think and that everything 


1 " lying on ball" rule. The outstanding half 

is now like a first centre, and his duties are 
much the same. The success of the whole 
line depends on him, and he should rather 
part too soon than too late. If he beats his 
man anc * gets through, he should part 
immediately in order to prevent the others 
turning and getting in between him and his 
>S J r centres. 

iftfrvO FORWARDS. 

Forwards should be fast and able to handle 
well, for a forward who handles skilfully is 
always dangerous. Out in South Africa we 
teach all forwards to handle like backs ; in 
^ q fact I might say that nearly all our very 
- best forwards have, at one time or another, 
l been backs. When the pack breaks up, they 

\ should scatter and be prepared to take their 

/ shares in handling. As "hooking" is most 
important it should be given special practice. 

Dealing particularly with forwards, I 
would advise them to remember that it is a 
very grave mistake for them to pick up in 
the middle of a rush. It puts an end to the 

- ■ - - - stampede at once, and it is more than likely 

that the forward who has checked his career 
in order to pick up will be tackled from 
behind before he has time to get up his speed again. As 
to scrummaging, which has been very much improved 
of late years, I may repeat the three good old golden rules 
—as given by A. W r . Angus last month—" Be the first 
to form the scrummage," " Get the first push," and 
" Apply your whole momentum the very instant the ball 
is put down." But "scrums" would be poor tactics 
without heeling and wheeling. 

A very important precaution to be observed for success¬ 
ful heeling is the formation of a compactly-framed scrum¬ 
mage, leaving a perfect tunnel from the whereabouts of 
the ball to the back, along which the ball should be skil¬ 
fully and swiftly engineered to the half-back. Now, 
whilst executing this manoeuvre the forwards must push 
with all their power in order to give their opponents the 
impression that they are trying to carry the pack, and by 
this means mask the strategy of their movement. By the 
introduction of wheeling and heeling the scrummage has 
become a sort of ambuscade, wherein secret manoeuvres 

are being 


he is called upon to do has to be done on the spur of the 
moment. He should watch the scrum very closely, and, 
if the opposite side should get possession, should come up 
with the ball, in order to be on top of his man the moment 
he receives. The great thing is to make your opponent 
pass as soon as possible, remembering that it isn't necessary 
to come down yourself when tackling him. You are of 
more use standing up, but—what is most important —make 
him pass. 

HALF-BACKS. 

To the half-back I would say, do your best to fearlessly 
stop rushes, and endeavour to tackle and kick well. Screw- 
kicking into touch is often of definite service in this position. 

One half-back should work the scrummage, while the other 
stands back midway between the " scrum " and the centre 
three-quarter. This enables short passing to be intro¬ 
duced, and ensures greater accuracy in the transfer of the 
ball to the three-quarter ranks. 

A scrum half should spend quite a lot of time in practis¬ 
ing the art of passing the ball from the ground, care being 
taken to become proficient in gathering and making the 
pass with one movement. By “one movement " I mean 
that the ball should not be picked up, drawn back, and then 
passed out. The picking up and passing should be done 
with one sweep, as it were. I would also advise a scrum 
half to practise stopping a rush and yet not infringe the Tackling* 



worked in 
the dark. 
A forward 
must never 
forget that 
he must 
follow up 
fast, mark 
his man at 
the line- 
out, and do 
h s best to 
tackle reso¬ 
lutely and 
well. 

PASSING. 

Passing, 
one of the 
greatest 
essentials 
in the 
game, is a 
branch I 
am com¬ 
pelled to 
deal with 
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at some length. It mast never be forgotten for one 
minute that the one object of passing movements is 
to transfer the ball to one of your own side who is 
in a more advantageous position than yourself, and 
unless there is someone in such a position one should 
on no account pass. Passing at all times involves a 
risk, which, unless there is a palpable advantage to be 
gained, ought not to be run. For the same reason no 
one should ever pass within his own twenty-five yards 
line. Passing should be done at the opportune moment, 
when the transfer is practically a certainty and at the exact 
time when most can be gained by it. It must be low, 
quick, clean, and, where practicable, as short as possible. 
High, slow passes are liable to be intercepted; short ones 
are always very much safer, and far more accurate ; there¬ 
fore players should back up and travel level with a colleague 
towards the open. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in Rugby to-day is 
the frequency with which players call to a colleague for a 
pass when they are in a palpably worse position than he is. 
Surely a man knows when he is really in a more advan¬ 
tageous position. Until he is indisputably the proper 
man for the pass, let him remember to hold his peace. The 
practice of feinting is a most effective one, but it requires 
the employment of sound judgment as to when it should 
be resorted to, and a capacity to take in a situation in a 
fraction of a second. 

TACKLING. 

In tackling always go low and hard, taking care to get 
your arms round your opponent's hips and bring him down. 
A fair hard tackle never hurts tackier or tackled. There 
is no need to fear a little roughness, for Rugby was never 
meant to be a drawing-room game; but if a man brings 
you down hard don't forget it is all in the game. I have 
seen some young fellows, immediately after being brought 
down pretty roughly, go running round the field with the 
object of getting their own back. That is not Rugby, and 
I am sure such tactics could never do your side any good. 
A man who is continually trying to get his own back is 
really of more use to the other side, for he generally upsets 
his own team’s combination. 

On the other hand, never show the white feather on the 
field, for you generally find that a man who funks is marked 
and tackled extra hard. I don’t mind confessing that 1 
have frequently heard the remark: “Oh, so-and-so funks, 
so tackle him hard and he won’t look at the ball again.” 
Nobody worries much about the player who has no fear. 

IN GENERAL. 

Now for some general remarks. Never be selfish in your 
play, and this applies to forwards just as much as it does 
to backs. Quite apart from bad sportsmanship, it is as well 
to remember that the slightest amount of selfishness is 
bound to spoil any combination, and, after all, true combina¬ 
tion is the greatest essential in Rugby football. Both 
football and cricket have something 
in common which has a magnificent 
effect upon sport. There is something 
in them, when properly played, that 
kills selfishness, simply because every 
player relies more or less on his 
fellows, and he is unable to get any 
sport out of the game unless he 
combines with the others. This re¬ 
mark applies still more to football 
than to cricket, and I prefer the 
winter game, because it is, in my 
opinion, far more attractive and 
interesting to both players and on¬ 
lookers. 

Always remember that to play 
Rugby as it should be played you 
must be thoroughly fit. If you are 
not fit you are putting more work 


on your comrades’ shoulders than they ought to have,, 
and that is scarcely playing the game in a fair and honour¬ 
able way. 

Never try to get the better of the referee. Remember 
he is doing you a favour by judging the game, and expects 
the players to make his task as easy as possible. Once a 
player gets the name of “ Referee Bluffer ” he never again 
gets the benefit of a doubt. 

There is just one more piece of advice that I would 
venture to give to those who are, perhaps, a little too 
fond of recreation, and not sufficiently fond of the hard 
work which is absolutely necessary to an honourable career. 
Games of any kind should never take precedence in a man’s 
life. It must not be forgotten that every man owes it 
to himself, his friends, and his country to do something 
to the nation's credit, and pastime should be kept rigidly 
for the hours of leisure which follow work. There are 
many young people, who excel in some particular branch of 
sport, who imagine that their natural ability to shine in 
recreation should not be wasted, even if it does away with 
all hopes of realising a higher ambition to achieve a position 
of usefulness. 

Games do much in teaching us how to keep our tempers- 
under provocation; they teach us how to think and act 
quickly, to be self-reliant, and to be fair in all things ; but 
if we simply give the rein to sport and make it our master, 
we undo all the good influence and tend to become selfish 
and ambitious for ’our own vainglory. Games were never 
meant for anything but as recreation and enjoyment for our 
leisure hours. So long as they are kept as such they will 
always be a valuable asset to the nation by binding us 
closely to the people of other countries and forging a huge 
link of friendship with those whom we should otherwise 
look upon as foes. 

In an article like this it is impossible to teach the game. 
I could write columns on the different parts of Rugby 
football, but have had to satisfy myself with general advice. 

I hope what I have written will be of some little use to those 
young fellows who wish to succeed in Rugby. It is a game 
that brings out all that is best in a man, and at the same 
time teaches him restraint, for when he has shown off his 
best he does not like showing off his worst, and so he 
gradually learns to suppress all that is bad. It fits 
him afterwards to go through life, taking and giving 
knocks in the same spirit as taught him on the field of 
play. 

There is always a danger in giving advice on games to- 
a young man, because, somehow, it seems natural for him 
to enthuse on any one particular subject to the exclusion 
of all others. I say again and again that, even when 
taking the most expert hints in connection with football, 
or any other game, you must bear in mind that the one 
great aim is to keep the body fit for the better and more, 
important work of life. 

In most cases where boys overdo sport and allow play to 
interfere with the chances of a successful career, home 
influence is more to blame than anything else. There are 
families who make too much of a boy's prowess upon the 
field of play. Parents, sisters, and 
brothers show a kind of idolatry for 
a youngster because he has shone 
in some particular game. He is 
petted, made much of, and the sole 
topic of conversation in the home 
is that branch of sport in which he 
excels. 

Let me warn every youth against 
this danger of allowing the adoration 
of sisters and friends to influence 
him in the throwing away of a 
career. The clever athlete must 
possess a great deal of brain: if, 
howevet, he lets this run all into 
sport he takes the risk of becoming 
a mere cipher in this world, instead 
of a useful member of society. 
Verbnm sat sapienti. 
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By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,” ** Baymouth Scouts,” etc. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GRANGE. 



DRENCHING afternoon, 
the storms of the previous 
day repeated with double 
vehemence, but the house of 
M. le Croix in sight at last ; 
through the driving rain we 
could just see its grey stones 
under the shelter of a low 
hill. The place had a com¬ 
monplace enough name, 
being known as the 
“ Grange ” ; we had found 
out so much from a wagoner 
whose horses were splashing 
and plodding behind us. 

44 Ay, ay, he’s a Frenchy, 
right enough,” he told us ; 
“ strange goings-on up at the ‘ Grange,’ these days, so 
folk do say ; people coming and going at all hours. I 
don’t like these foreigners ; they bain’t honest as we count 
honesty.” 

44 Ever been to the place ? ” asked Reuben. 

44 Twice, with loads of hay, master ; got paid for 'em 
all right, but 4 mum’s the word ’ when you ask a question 
of anybody about the place. Secret as fish, they be, all 
of 'em. I can tell 'ee nothing, for I knows nothing.” 

This was said with enough decision to prevent us wasting 
more time questioning the yokel. We knew the country 
folk were suspicious of the French and hated them pretty 
cordially, and in their ignorance and superstition they 
credited them with all sorts of evil deeds and intentions. 
We were at war with our neighbours across the Channel, 
and Nelson’s advice to “ hate the French as you would 
hate the devil ” was pretty faithfully followed. 

M. le Croix must realise that he was in a hostile country 
so far as the mass of the people were concerned, and very 
naturally he would discourage strangers and gossip ; we 
did not expect the wagoner to start singing the French¬ 
man's praises ; as a peasant he would look upon secret 
doings as evil doings. We were quite satisfied with having 
discovered M. le Croix at last. 

A miry lane deeply scored with cart-ruts brought us 


to the gates of the 44 Grange ” ; these showed signs of 
bygone splendour of twisted and beaten ironwork, but 
one had half parted with its hinges, and the lodge within 
was dismantled. There was nothing and no one to bar 
our entrance, so we rode through. An avenue led to the 
door of the house ; it was unkempt and grass-grown, and 
there were gaps in the lines of trees where axe as well as 
tempest had been busy. The trees dripped, the water 
lay in pools, and there was an air of depressing desolation 
everywhere; the " Grange” appeared to have lain empty and 
forsaken for a generation before the advent of M. le Croix. 

44 Not a rich man,” commented Reuben. 

44 All the more honour to his good heart, M’sieu,” said 
the Count. 

There was a fair stretch of park land along the front 
and at the sides of the mansion, whilst a thick wood stretched 
away up the hill in the rear, but nothing grazed upon the 
lush young grass. M. le Croix had not begun to develop 
the resources of his estate, and only a wisp of smoke beaten 
by the gusts from the top of a solitary chimney betokened 
human occupation. 

We emerged from the avenue and had the full curving 
sweep of the house before us ; it was stone-built, squat and 
heavy-looking, and a columned portico shaded the door, 
which was reached by a flight of wide steps. Under grey 
skies and a hissing rain the mansion was as dreary as a prison 

44 Beggars must not be choosers, but this is not a place 
to cheer the heart of an exile,” I said. 

44 It is a haven of refuge, Monsieur Carden,” corrected 
De Bordonnais ; 44 that is something.” 

44 Of course,” I answered, “ and doubtless M. le Croix 
does not keep his guests long, but dispatches them to their 
friends as quickly as possible.” 

Reuben sprang from his saddle and hammered lustily 
at the door, a summons he had to repeat several times 
before any answer came. The door was opened at last by 
a man who was unmistakably English and had little or 
nothing of the servant in his appearance. 

44 Your business, gentlemen ? ” he asked in quick, 
peremptory tones. 

44 I want to see M. le Croix on an important private 
affair,” replied Reuben. 
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The fellow bowed. I am sorry/' he said, M but M. 
le Croix is away on a journey; if there is anything I can do 
I am at your service." 

" When will M. le Croix return ? " asked Reuben. 

“ His times are always uncertain. Do you know him ? " 

44 I am acquainted with his business," was the answer, 
44 and it is upon that business that I am come." 

" M. le Croix admits me to his confidence," said the man, 
“ and I am in charge when he is away ; you may trust me." 

There certainly seemed to be no reason why we should 
not do so. Reuben appeared satisfied, for the man had 
spoken openly enough ; moreover, he had a bold, bluff 
way with him that inspired confidence. The Count's 
tongue was burning to ask questions concerning his sister 
and we had ridden too far to go away empty. De Bordon- 
nais dismounted and joined Reuben in the shelter of the 
porch. 

44 You speak French ? " he asked. 

" I should understand your English better,"was the reply. 

The Count bowed. 44 M. le Croix," he said, 44 is* well 
known to me by name; it is possible that he has assisted 
two people whom I seek, a Mademoiselle de Bordonnais and 
a serving-man called Pierre Girand ; have they been brought 
here ? " 

" What reasons have you for asking, Monsieur ? " 

44 I am M. de Bordonnais ; the lady is my sister. At 
Southampton I was given to understand that someone 
like my sister had gone away under the kind escort of M. le 
Croix. I hope that was so." 

44 Not everyone comes to the 4 Grange/ Monsieur, 
and the names of those who come are seldom spoken ; 
to us they are just' 4 Monsieur ' and ‘ Madame ' and no more. 
It may be that your sister and the old servant have been 
here ; they are not here now. There are none with us ; 
that is why M. le Croix is away from the house." 

This was disappointing, and to our further questions the 
man could only answer indefinitely with 44 Perhaps," 
44 Maybe " and so forth ; we learned that M. le Croix or 
his agents convoyed emigrants to London and other places 
even farther away. Perhaps Mile, de Bordonnais was 
the young lady that travelled to London about sixteen 
days before. 44 Maybe " M. le Croix would return to the 
44 Grange " that evening ; 44 maybe " he wouldn't. 

I could see by Reuben's face that he was not entirely 
satisfied with these answers. 44 Have you authority to 
admit anyone during your master’s absence ? " he asked. 

44 Certainly," was the reply. 

44 Here then is my friend, M. de Bordonnais, who has been 
driven from France and is newly come to England ; it is 
most important that he should see M. le Croix before search¬ 
ing farther afield. The owner of this place may return at 
any moment. Can you lodge us to-night ? " 

The man hesitated, and to my mind eyed the speaker 
cunningly. He ignored Reuben in his reply and addressed 
himself to the Count. 44 You say, M’sieu, that you are a 
De Bordonnais, an etnigri, an aristocrat; you will pardon 
my caution, but have you aught that might persuade me 
that your words are honest ? You well understand that, 
as M. le Croix is from home, I must be careful about those 
I admit under his roof. Our work has its dangers ; there 
are spies abroad and escaped prisoners, men who have 
broken parole; we have had fights in this house, and a 
throat cut out of revenge. M. le Croix’s good work is well 
known ; too well known for his safety hereabouts ; any 
day he may decide to take another house elsewhere. I am 
wiiling to lodge you ; only I must study my employer's 
interests." 

De Bordonnais responded immediately, praising the 
fellow for his precaution and fidelity, and assuring him 
that he quite understood that the most particular care 
was necessary when dealing with strangers and foreigners 
who often travelled nameless and by secret ways.- Plunging 
his hand into his pocket he brought forth a bunch of seals 
with the De Bordonnais arms engraved, and he pointed to 
the same arms upon the ring which he wore. 44 M. le 
Croix," he said, 44 being interested in the fate of old French 
families would probably recognise my crest and motto." 


'* They are sufficient for me," was the reply. 44 You 
are the Count de Bordonnais. I am at your service ; enter, 
M. le Count. If one of your companions is your servant, 
he can lead the horses round to the stables in the right 
wing; if not, I will send a man to attend to them." 

The Count bowed. 44 These gentlemen are my friends," 
he said. 

44 Nevertheless," put in Reuben, 44 I will attend to the 
horses. Do you go in. Master Carden, with M. de Bor¬ 
donnais.’’ 

I understood that Arrow, careful as ever, wished to 
examine the 44 Grange," so I stepped over the threshold and 
left him in the rain with our horses. Inside, the house 
was as cheerless as it was without, and one need not be 
told that the tenancy of M. le Croix was merely temporary ; 
the great hall was hardly better than the similar apartment 
at Wyselwood ; there was a smouldering fire, but the walls 
were discoloured with weather stains. The Count and I 
threw off our sodden cloaks, the fire was generously mended, 
and we were soon steaming ourselves into a state of dryness. 
Half an hour elapsed before Arrow joined us. 44 What of 
the stables ? " I asked. 

44 Good enough," he replied, M and they have been well 
used. Two other horses are stalled there, and both are 
sound serviceable nags ; our beasts won't starve." 

44 The house," I said, 44 would make a good second to 
Grandfather Tyrwhitt’s, but the factotum has a pleasanter 
face than Black’s. Are you at all suspicious ? " 

44 I see no reason for suspicion," answered Reuben. 
" M. le Croix is well spoken of; his man seems honest 
and straightforward, and we need not judge by a house 
rented for a laudable purpose even if its appearance is not 
very desirable; nevertheless I make it a rule never to 
trust strangers and birds of passage farther than I can see 
them. Here comes our host; we can judge him better 
when the evening is over." 

Le Croix’s man entered from a door in the rear, and a 
lad followed him with a generous jug of ale. He nodded 
approvingly at the roaring fire. 44 Don’t spare the wood, 
gentlemen,” he said, 44 there's a year's supply of fuel lying 
rotting in the woods. I have brought you something to 
stay your stomachs until we can prepare you a meal. 
Our guests are usually expected ; you have taken us by 
surprise, and as this is not an inn we are not prepared for 
chance travellers ; however, I will promise you that the 
credit of the house is upheld." 

44 We will pay for our entertainment, M’sieu," said the 
Count; 44 M. le Croix is probably not a wealthy man, and 
enough of my penniless countrymen have dipped into his 
purse already." 

44 That is as you please, M. le Count; you are as welcome 
with an empty purse as with a full one." 

We had no cause to complain of our supper. We did 
not anticipate anything luxurious in the way of sleeping 
chambers ; we got really less than we expected. Our 
host explained to us that the bedrooms were scattered. 
fi Not many are habitable," he said, 44 and our guests, 
being fugitives, often mistrustful and unknown to one 
another, have no mind to lie too close together. However, 
our beds are not so hard that tired folk cannot sleep 
soundly." 

We accepted these excuses, for we had supped plentifully 
and without stint. My chamber lay away in the left wing 
at the end of a draughty corridor ; it was small, but smelt 
habitable, and I was soon sound asleep. I awoke in the 
morning to find the sun streaming in and the birds singing 
merrily in the trees outside. Looking through the window 
I saw that Reuben was already strolling about in the fresh 
air in company with our host. 

I made haste to join them, and found they were discussing 
what plan it were best to follow in order to discover traces 
of Mademoiselle Adeline. M. le Croix’s lieutenant appeared 
to be pretty certain that the lady had not stayed in the 
“ Grange," and he maintained that his master would either 
return that day or send some message as to his where¬ 
abouts or what he was doing. Over breakfast we discussed 
this, and the Count declared his intention of waiting to 
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see his fellow-countryman, for, by so doing, he hoped not 
only to get tidings of his sister but also of other notable 
fugitives who had sought asylum in England. Of course 
he knew of my quest and begged that 1 would no longer 
delay over that business, assuring Arrow that he was free 
to go with me, as M. le Croix would be able to give him 
every assistance in tracing the lost young lady. 

All this was perfectly reasonable, and although I should 
have liked to have been present at the finding of Mile, de 
Bordonnais, I was more eager to prove to my cynical 
grandfather that the discovery of Cousin Tamsin was not 
beyond the reach of my youthful wits. But Arrow also 
desired to make the acquaintance of the French patriot 
who ran the “ Grange " as an emigrant's refuge ; how¬ 
ever, he declared that he could not waste the day in 
idleness. 

" I have a reason for visiting Marlborough," he said 
to me ; " 'tis an easy day’s ride there and back and I may 
be able to do something in your business." He turned to 
our host. “ I should like my own horse to have this 


day’s rest ; may I beg the loan of one from you for the 
journey ? " 

The request was granted immediately, and about ten 
o’clock Reuben set out, promising to return by sunset. 

The Count and I spent the morning idling about and 
gossiping ; at noon we sat down to a well-spread table and 
ate as though we had nothing else to do. In the afternoon, 
the spirit ol idleness still upon us, we took our host's laugh¬ 
ing advice and prepared ourselves for another day by 
indulging in a sound nap. " One never knows what news 
may come." he said, " and you may want to ride half the 
night." We thought his counsel excellent, so stretched 
ourselves to sleep as long as we could. 

On my own part I slept heavily for a good two hours, and 
then I woke with a sudden feeling that something alarming 
had happened. It had ; my legs were deftly roped to the 
chair and the cords passed underneath and fastened at the 
back so that, struggle as I would, I could not reach the 
knot. I shouted to the Count; there was no answer ; he 
had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SHADOW ON THE PANE. 



RAPPED 1 Treacherously trapped ! By whom ? 
And for what reason ? My few guineas hardly 
made me worth robbing ; and they were still in 
my pocket. Was the 


since we had come to the house, but could recollect nothing 
that ought to have aroused any suspicion. The fellow 
in charge had answered all our questions openly enough. 


•Count the traitor ? I spurned 
the thought; and yet it 
seemed no more reasonable to 
accuse the fellow who had 
acted as our host. Who was 
M. le Croix ? What was the 
" Grange " ? How far had we 
been hoodwinked ? Where 
was Arrow ? A medley of 
questions crowded upon my 
brain, and I could answer none 
of them. 

I tried to burst or slip my 
bonds, but clever fingers had 
tied them, and I failed. I fell 
back in my chair again and 
thought. Had I slept very 
soundly, unusually soundly, 
due to drugged ale at dinner, 
or were my captors so expert 
at their game that they could 
truss up a sleeping man with¬ 
out awaking him, and carry 
off another without disturbing 
his fellow ? This was exactly 
what had happened ; I was 
roped beyond hope of release 
by my own efforts and the 
Count was gone ! I could not 
believe him treacherous ; of 
course it was possible that he 
had awakened and gone out 
and left me still sleeping. 

I licked my lips, tried the 
taste of my mouth; there 
was no nauseous or unusual 
flavour ; certainly I had not 
been dosed in any way. The 
only conclusion was that the 
folks of the " Grange " were 
practised hands at such jobs 
as mine. The house was a 
huge trap, and M. le Croix 
a decoy for unsuspecting 
refugees ! 

I went back carefully over 
everything that had happened 


’ Just before the daikness fell utterly, two fellows entered the room 

directly in me.” (See page 268.) 


They came 
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and had shown no particular eagerness to let us in. Of 
course his answers may have been all lies ; yet we had 
slept the night without mishap. Why miss that chance 
to seize us and leave the job to the hazard of broad day 
and a dog’s nap in the afternoon ? We might have departed 
that morning without let or hindrance. Arrow had gone 
on a borrowed horse. What would his fate be when he 
returned ? I did not envy the fellows who made an 
attempt to tie him up. Would he not be suspicious over 
our absence ? Was he to be waylaid ? And why, in the 
name of goodness, should they interfere with us at all! 

The puzzle was complete, and I could only wait as 
patiently as might be for the solution. It was useless to 
waste my strength and chafe my limbs in a struggle with 
my bonds ; the better policy was to await a favourable 
opportunity of making a dash for freedom. The Count— 
well, where was the Count ? Most probably he was 
wondering what had become of me. 

Sunset came, but no Reuben ; the twilight deepened 
very quickly in the house within its dark fringe of trees. 
The dead silence that had been a feature of the afternoon 
was broken both within the house and without, and I was 
persuaded that it held many more inmates than our host 
had led us to believe. Very distinctly I heard the hoof 
beats of a horse on the path ; my heart leapt in the hope 
that it was Arrow, but no sound of his voice reached me. 

Just before the darkness fell utterly, two fellows entered 
the room; I had not seen them before. They came 
directly to me, and one undid my bonds. I sprang up 
and rubbed the use back into my legs. 

“ Where is your master ? ” I asked, as soon as I could 
stand securely and steadily. 

" You’ll see him just at that moment when he wants 
to see you, and not a tick of a clock before,” was the 
answer. 

This was not enough satisfaction for me, so I demanded 
to know why I had been tied up, where my companion 
was, and whether my other friend had ridden back from 
Marlborough. 

” Ask your questions of them that know,” replied the 
fellow who had already spoken ; ” you’ve got to stay here 
a while, my lad, and if you want free use of your arms and 
legs you had better not ask too many riddles ; what we 
want you to know, we’ll tell you ; your business is to be 
civil. Come with me.” 

” Where ? ” I asked, ignoring the man’s threats. 

“ To a quiet chamber of your own ; there are no dungeons 
in the * Grange,* but we want this room for company ; 
the company will want to talk, and what they may say is 
no concern of yours. Are you coming quietly, or must 
we rope you up again and carry you ? ” 

“ But I don’t understand this outrage 1 ” 

” Of course you don’t; you are not expected to under¬ 
stand it.” 

I looked at the two men ; resistance was evidently 
useless just then, so I swallowed my pride and indignation 
and went with them ; but I was resolved not to rerriain 
cooped up by the villains. We went upstairs, and there 
was just light enough for us to see our way. I fully ex¬ 
pected that I was being taken to the room I had occupied 
the previous night, but in this I was disappointed. I did 
not tread the same corridor, but went along three separate, 
short passages in the other wing and found myself pushed 
into a room at the extreme end of the third passage. 

The door was immediately double-locked behind me, 
and I looked quickly around to discover what I could before 
the light went utterly. The room was small, the window 
barred and dirty, and the door solid enough for a church ; 
it was not a dungeon, but looked capable of holding a 
prisoner for many a weary day. A mattress of straw was 
thrown down in a comer, and beside it was a loaf of good 
bread, a piece of cheese and a pitcher of water ; there was 
no fear that either hunger or thirst could assail me for 
the next twenty-four hours. 

From the window I could just discern the outline of the 
parapet and chimneys of what I took to be the rear of the 
house. I had a drink from the pitcher, sounded the walls 


of the room with my knuckles, then stretched myself on 
the mattress to review my situation once again. 

I could recall but little that had not come to me during 
my previous effort at recollection, but one thing flashed 
into my mind that seemed to throw light upon what had 
happened. In order to assure the man at the door of our 
bona fides the Count had shown him his family seals and 
a costly.ring upon his finger. Now, it was well known 
that many of the French emigr&s, unable to carry chateau 
or estate across the Channel, loaded themselves with every 
small and precious article that they could secrete about 
their bodies and in their clothes. Ladies had walked ashore 
in diamonds, and great seigneurs had begged for a crust 
with every pocket stuffed with the most costly jewels. 
Every footpad and highwayman on the southern roads 
was aware of this and lived in hope of holding up some 
count from the French shore. 

The gang at the " Grange ” would have special knowledge 
on this point. De Bordonnais had told us how he had 
gone back to his chateau for some family jewels, and these, 
although I had not seen them, I knew he had secreted in 
his clothing. Mademoiselle Adeline had carried away her 
share of the family wealth, and old Pierre had not fled 
empty-handed ; brother and sister had a fortune hidden 
in their pockets and the folds of their clothing, and scores 
had crossed the Channel similarly burdened with riches. 
M. le Croix was not the only Frenchman who had bought 
or leased an estate in England ; the singularity of his case 
lay in the fact that he was using his house for the reaping 
of a richer harvest than a common thief would ever 
dream of. 

How had he escaped detection ? What became of his 
victims ? His factotum had spoken to us of fights and 
throats that had been cut. Surely De Bordonnais must 
be in the most deadly peril! He would fight; being no 
craven he would hunt Le Croix to the ends of the earth if 
he escaped alive. The French villain would be cunning 
enough to realise what sort of man he had to deal with. 
I saw that the Count’s life might rest upon my freedom ; 
for myself, I had a presentiment that I was in no deadly 
danger, but was being held prisoner until their plans were 
executed and their own safety assured. 

I had no weapon upon me, as I had laid my pistols aside 
when De Bordonnais and I sat down to dine ; it had seemed 
absurd to sit in the house of a friend armed like a bandit; 
and in any case those who had roped me so cunningly 
would not have bungled so simple a job as the unstrapping 
of my holsters. I had no weapon, no tools. The door 
was strong and its locks massive ; that way my escape was 
effectively barred ; hope centred on the window, and in 
the darkness I could make no estimate of my chances in 
that direction. 

The sun had set about six-thirty o* the clock, and I 
reckoned it was then near to the striking of eight; dawn 
was about nine hours off. There was nothing to do but 
have supper and go to sleep. I had, as I have said, no 
fears of bodily injury, and I did not expect anyone to trouble 
my door during the darkness. 

I ate sparingly, and then, to get rid of the last remains 
of cramp in my legs, I walked to and fro the length of my 
chamber before settling myself to slumber. I do not know 
how many times I had done this before a gleam of light 
broke through the curtain of dirt upon my window ; but 
when the light came it put an end to my walking. Through 
the soiled glass the gleam came like a yellow smear, so I 
set to work to polish the panes. Then I discovered that a 
projection of the house ran parallel to the portion where I 
was lodged, and the courtyard that lay between was a 
narrow oblong with its shorter side between my window 
and the one from which shone the light; needless to say 
I watched the window as intently as ever sailor gazed 
upon a beacon. 

For some time, nearly an hour, the candle burned steadily 
and nothing rewarded my vigil save the shadow of a hand 
plying the snuffers on the lengthening wick. A “ shadow ” 
hand is a large hand, ard I could not tell whether it was 
a man or woman who sat in the lighted room. I had an 
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“I mounted the sill . . . and went down, pressing my feet against 
the wall.” (SYe page 270.) 


idea that it was not a man ; there was so little movement, 
and, moreover, the chamber, like my own, must lie away 
from the main part of the house. At first I had hoped to 
see the figure of De Bordonnais cross the lighted space, 
but as the minutes sped by that hope vanished. Why 
plunge me in darkness, and give the more dangerous captive 
a light ? 

“ It must be a woman," I said to myself ; and yet we had 
been given to understand that no one of the other sex was 
living in the “ Grange." 

At last my patience was rewarded ; a shadow passed 
quickly close to the window ; it was so little distorted that 
I saw it to be that of a young woman or well-grown girl. 


Short curls hung round the head, the figure 
was rounded and the waist shapely. I had 
the impression of some one well dressed, a 
lady—who ? What other secrets beside my 
own were hidden beneath the ancient roof ? 

I watched the window, and my brain ran 
riot with wild surmises. I was rapidly 
peopling the house, as to one half with 
banditti and the other with their helpless 
captives, when I remembered that I was in 
England with Newbury and its magistrates 
barely two miles off. Yet I was cooped up ; 
De Bordonnais was immured somewhere ; 
and a lady, whose existence was denied, was 
in a room in an obscure part of the building. 
Of course I wondered whether the figure was 
that of Mademoiselle Adeline, and I decided 
against the supposition because the shape 
did not conform to the image I had formed 
of the Count's sister. 

The hand came again ; the light went out, 
and I was left with nothing better to do than 
seek sleep as speedily as possible. I reckoned 
that the time would lie between nine and 
ten o' the clock, and there was not even the 
stirring of a mouse to break the stillness. I 
took plenty of thoughts to my pillow, and 
they kept me awake for a long time. 

I awoke in the morning when the dawn 
was just beginning to light up the worl<^; 
brain and body were rested, and I felt fresh 
enough to face the chances of the new day. 
My first business was to look out at the 
window, but there were no signs of life in 
the chamber opposite. Then I made a 
careful tour of my own room, minutely 
examining walls and door and windows ; 
most particularly I examined the thick bars 
that shut out so much of my light. To my 
dismay the mortar in which they were fixed 
showed no signs of cracks or decay. It was 
not likely that I should shake them from 
their sockets in a hurry, and I had already 
given up all thoughts of forcing the door. 

One plan only was left to me ; I must 
wait until my food was brought, attack 
whoever brought it, drag him far enough 
into the room so that I could rush out and 
lock the door upon him ; after that I did 
not see why I should not steal from the 
house in which so few folk showed themselves 
openly ; and once I was free of the outer 
door he would be speedy and strong who 
brought me in again. 

I breakfasted heartily, having settled so 
much of my case, and then sat down to wait. 
The morning broke into perfect spring, the 
sun shining warmly from a sky of April 
blue ; this was better for my young spirits 
than grey clouds and lashing rain. I was 
hopeful and unafraid, as I felt that my 
liberty would come in due course, but I 
feared for De Bordonnais. 

From time to time I went to the window which was 
my link with the outer world, and at length my persistence 
was rewarded with a sight of my neighbour ; she was 
leaning forth from the casement enjoying the fresh odours 
of the morning. I can remember my first feeling ; it was 
one of disappointment; she was not so young as I had 
imagined, nor was she at all handsome, whilst her dress 
looked tawdry in the searching sunlight. My own window 
was fixed into the wall so that I could not open it, but I 
tapped the panes until I arrested her attention. By signs 
I tried to explain my condition and ask her own, but 
whether she understood me or not I could not say, fcr 
presently she closed the window and appeared no more. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LIBERTY—AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 



DAY of utter loneliness fol¬ 
lowed. For hours I paraded 
my chamber like a bear in a 
| cage, alternating my periods of 
walking with gloomy sittings 
upon my bed. My loaf disap¬ 
peared, but as the afternoon 
wore on I began to realise the 
possibility of no fresh supplies for 
the night, so I made sparing use of 
the pitcher as I had no desire to suffer 
the torment of thirst. For some 
hours I had not looked through the 
window, for the sight of the blue 
sky and the waving trees intensified 
the feeling of captivity, and the 
casement opposite my own was 
closed and deserted. 

Sunset was approaching and red 
lights shot athwart my wall ; I looked forth to see the 
last of the dying day. To my surprise my neighbour’s 
casement was open again. I had come to the conclusion 
that she was no captive but someone employed about the 
house or the wife of one of the men I had seen ; probably 
she occupied the lonely room because she should not see 
and learn too much. Had she been looking for a sign 
from me ? I settled myself to watch for her. 

It was some time before she appeared, but I tapped 
eagerly as soon as I caught sight of her figure. She heard 
me and saw my face pressed close to the panes, but she 
vanished as quickly as she had come ; however, I waited 
on, and had an unexpected reward. She reappeared, but 
not alone, and her companion was the pretty maid of the 
inn ! I could hardly believe my eyes, but my heart jumped 
for joy ; we had been deceived in M. le Croix and his 
lieutenant, but I could have staked my life on the honesty 
of the maid with the deep brown eyes. 

Her presence at the casement could be no accident, so 
I was resolved to speak with her ; taking off my boot I 
smashed every pane of glass in the window. Surely now 
I should win my liberty 1 I pressed my face to the bars. 

“ We are trapped here ! ** I called out. She nodded, 
and then followed a heated conversation between her and 
the woman. It was evident that she was persuading the 
latter to do something which she shrank from. My heart 
throbbed wildly as I thought of what hung in the balance. 
The maid won, for the woman went away and my friend 
remained. 

She called softly to me. “ Listen at your door and warn 
me if anyone approaches/* 

I nodded that I understood, and left my window. No 
sounds were audible from the house, and after a while I 
looked out again. The girl was still there and gave me 
a reassuring wave of the hand. Probably half an hour 
went by, and then I saw the woman in her room again. 
The maid held up a large nail to which was fastened a thin 
cord. “ Try to catch this,” she said. 

I thrust both arms through the bars so as to embrace as 
far as possible the full width of my window. The nail was 
thrown, struck the top of a bar, but I managed to hook 
a finger round the string as it fell. I began to pull into 
my room. A word of caution made me go slowly, and I 
saw that there was an axe in my pretty champion’s hands. 
In a couple of minutes it was in my own. Immediately 
the casement was closed. 

I had means of freedom at last! My mind had been at 
work from the moment I had seen the axe, and I knew 
exactly what I would do. The twilight was falling ; 
perhaps I should receive a visit before darkness came. 
Well, I was prepared, and it was long odds that I could 
master any man that opened my door. Meanwhile I 
would get to work whilst I had light. 

The edge of the axe was soon biting into the mortar 
that held the bars. The stuff was hard enough, but my 


tool was a good one and I had got well down into three 
crevices before darkness came upon me. I tried the bars ; 
they were still immovable. No warder had come to my 
cell, and if he should come I should have him at a 
greater disadvantage and the gloom of a dark house to- 
assist my escape. I found myself actually longing for 
the sound of a key in the lock. 

I could still feel where I had to chip, so did not stay 
my work. When I had got down as far as the axe would 
penetrate I took my first rest and drank the remainder of 
my supply of water. Then I ripped up my mattress, took 
a handful of straw, packed it around one bar and hammered 
with all my might. Little by little it gave, and I bent it 
well outwards and attacked the other two in a similar 
manner. The opening was made at last. All this while 
the opposite room remained dark, and I took it that the 
woman was not in it, fearing that someone might come to- 
gossip with her and discover what I was doing. 

Before the daylight went I had looked down to see how 
far the drop was to the ground, and I knew it was too 
deep for safety ; so I tore the covering of the mattress 
into broad strips strong enough—I hoped—to hold my 
weight, and knotted them into a rope about five yards 
long. Securing this to a fixed bar, I took my axe, mounted 
the sill, squeezed my body under the slanting bars, and 
went down, pressing my feet against the wall. At the end 
of my line I swung free for a moment, then dropped with 
a rush into some briars, from which I scrambled with nothing 
worse than a few scratches. I was free I 

I knew where the high road lay, and ten minutes of 
walking and running brought me upon it. Then I stopped, 
for I wondered whether the maid from the inn was still 
in the house, waiting to assure herself that I was free. 
I hardly expected this to be so, for some miles lay between 
the ” Grange ” and her home, and the way was lonely. 
I lurked about near the gate for the better part of an hour, 
then I set off to find my deliverer and thank her and learn 
the story of how she discovered my whereabouts and what 
had prompted her to trouble her pretty head about me 
at all. 

I had a long tramp before me and could not hope to reach 
the inn before midnight; but that I wanted to assure 
the girl of my safety I should have gone on to Newbury 
and given an alarm. However, I satisfied myself that 
my escape would not be discovered for hours and that 
there would be time to set the agents of the law to 
work. So I struck off through the darkness at a good 
pace. 

I did not reach the inn without a few stumbles and 
mishaps, due to the darkness and the roughness of the 
way, but I met not a living soul and heard nothing more 
fearsome than the hooting of some owls in the trees and 
the barking of a fox that was abroad to harry the farmers* 
hen-roosts. 

I am no lover of either darkness or solitude, and I was 
glad enough when the faint starlight showed me the opening 
at the cross-roads near the inn. I turned to the house ; 
it was in absolute darkness, not a glimmer of light 
anywhere. I was not expected 1 

The disappointment was keen, for I had been assuring 
myself that the pretty niaid would wait up for me if she 
were interested enough in me to seek me at the “ Grange ** ; 
it was hardly probable that she had discovered me by an 
accident. ” No doubt,’* I said to myself, ** she thought 
I should go on to Newbury, and not come back on my 
tracks as far as this.’* I began to wish that I had done 
what was, obviously, the reasonable thing and pursued 
my journey, seeking tidings of my companions as I rode. 
However, the inn was before me, and the question was 
whether I knocked up its inmates at midnight, or curled 
up for shelter and waited for the dawn. 

My desire to see and thank my deliverer was too strong 
to be resisted, yet I remembered that I owed a duty to the 
Count and another to the laws of the land. It was a far 
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cry to Newbury, and a good horse was necessary to the 
success of my errand ; I resolved to awaken mine 
host. Stepping towards the porch I saw that the little 
wicket gate at the side of the house stood open, so 
I passed through it and came into a small back court¬ 
yard. 

The lower windows showed no lights, but a gleam from 
above sent a shaft of yellow along the thatch of the brew- 
house ; at least there was one inmate not abed ; my heart 
told me that it was the brown-eyed maid. I rattled with 
my hatchet upon the wall beneath the window and called 
(not too loudly) “ Hallo ! there.” I was answered by the 
instant swinging open of the casement, and stepping back, 
I looked up. 

44 Who is there ? ” came a voice, quick, clear, musical. 

** Master Carden from durance in the 4 Grange,’ ” I 
answered. 44 I have tramped hither to thank you, but I 
must be away to my friends before dawn. Will you come 
down, brave mistress ? ” 

From the window there rippled a low but sweetly pretty 
laugh. 44 Sir Knight, I will come down,” she answered 
softly. 

I laughed too, and thought to myself that there was 
humour and impudence and poetry as well as courage in 
the heart of the pretty maid of the scrubbing-brush and 
broom. The light vanished from the window, travelled 
into the kitchen, and presently I was in the room, the 
maid’s hands clasped warmly in my own. 

I have never forgotten that midnight greeting ; neither 
has she. I thanked her from my heart, and even made 
bold to say (my face flushed hotly the while), ” Mistress, 
may I kiss you ? ” She held out her hand like a duchess 
and I kissed her fingers ; I had liefer have kissed her 
rosy cheek, and it was for that privilege that 1 had 
asked. 

Then I began to pour out my questions. She stayed me 
with a gesture. 44 You are my guest. Master Carden, and 
you have tramped from a prison. Let me put food and 
drink before you ; then you shall answer me a question, 
and maybe I will tell you a story. As for my getting 
into the 4 Grange,’ there is nothing wonderful about that. 
The woman you saw once lived a stone’s throw from 
this inn ; .stye married one of M. le Croix's agents, and has 
repented it ever since. I know her as intimately as I 
know anyone in the world.” 

Without another word supper—or rather very early 
breakfast—was laid for me. I was hungry enough, 


for her because I am travelling with the Count, and my 
guide and his guide, Mr. Arrow, is pledged in the first 
place to the Count’s service; he is assisting me as 
my friend.” 

44 Assisting you in what, Master Carden ? ” 

“ I set out to search for another lady, my cousin, a Mistress 
Tamsin Tyrwhitt. I have given my word to my grand¬ 
father that I will find her. He has never seen her, neither 
have I, but Mr. Arrow and I know something of her 
father's life and we are hopeful of finding traces of her in 
London. The paper you have simply contains jottings 
of some thoughts of my grandfather’s. I know them by 
heart.” 

44 Who is your grandfather ? ” 

44 Mr. Aaron Tyrwhitt of Wyselwood, Dorsetshire; 
Tamsin Tyrwhitt is the only child of his only brother.” 

44 And you have no idea of what your cousin would be 
like in appearance ? ” 

44 None whatever; and we could only guess at her 
age.” 

I got my kiss so suddenly, so heartily, that it startled 
the breath out of me. There was a weeping maid on my 
shoulder, and a tearful but happy voice murmuring, 
44 Cousin, cousin, I am Tamsin Tyrwhitt 1 ” 

Well, I couldn’t believe it; didn't believe it for a while 
in spite of the pretty face and the handsome brown eyes. 
And she saw my doubts. 44 You would never have looked 
for me here, would you, cousin ? ” she whispered. 44 Yet. 
how could I guess all this from the few scribblings on 
your paper ? Why did I follow you to Newbury, go to the 
4 Grange ' and discover you ? My 4 aunt,’ the dear good 
woman who has cared for me since my father died, will 
support all I say. I have papers belonging to my 
father. Cannot you guess how I came to use the little 
French sabots ? I can tell you a lot about Uncle Aaron 
and his harsh, miserly ways. My 4 aunt ’ saw your 
likeness to the Tyrwhitts. She saw your paper ; my 
4 uncle ’ rode with me to Newbury, and brought me 
back again from the 4 Grange.* They did not expect 
you to come here. I knew you would and so sat up- 
for you.” 

I kissed her as heartily as she had kissed me. 44 l)ear 
cousin,” I cried, 44 I believe you \ and I am proud of y6u 1 *” 

44 Is that true ? ” she whispered. 

44 True,” I echoed ; 44 why, you are as pretty as a flower 
and have a heart of gold 1 Then I laughed with some¬ 
what shamefaced merriment. 44 Why, I came to rescue 


and my mouth was dry from 
my prison-breaking and long 
tramp. I took a sip of water. 
44 Your questions, mistress ? ” 
I asked. 

For answer she pulled a slip of 
paper from her bosom, opened 
it and passed it to me. 44 1 found 
this in the room where you 
slept ; is it yours ? ” There was 
no laugh in the voice this time ; 
it was quivering, and when I 
glanced up I saw signs of tears 
in the brown eyes. 

Why ? I looked at the 
paper. What was on it ? 44 It 

is mine,” I said, 44 but—but of no 
value.” 

44 No value 1 ” The words 
were almost a cry. 

44 I mean,” I hastened to add, 
44 that I know all that I had 
written ” ; and I stared at her, 
puzzled that she should be 
distressed. 

44 You set out to search for 
this French Mademoiselle de 
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you, and ’tis you have rescued 
me ! ” I said. 44 Grandfather 
Tyrwhitt will have that as a. 
score against me to his dying 
day.” 

44 He loves you greatly. 
Cousin-” 

44 Manuel,” I said. 

44 4 Manuel,* ” she murmured 1 
softly. 

I laughed. 44 If he does he 
has an odd way of showing 
it. I never met him until last 
October ; and I am come out 
to seek you so that you may 
inherit his fortune which he 
refuses to leave to me.” 

44 Then I shall give it to you, 
dear Cousin Manuel.” 

44 Indeed, you won’t,” I cried 
heatedly. 

44 Indeed, I shall,” she an¬ 
swered ; and so we argued for 
a while, my meal remaining 
uneaten. We left it at last with 
Cousin Tamsin saying 44 I will,” 
and I saying 44 Vou won’t ! ” 


Bordonnais, did you not ? ” she lofting (dressed in his best for an important social engage- But we h *d arms wound about 


asked. 

44 No,” I answered. 44 I look 


menti: "Well. I'm jolly glad I got away from school all right. 
I was half afraid I might run up against that ass. Parkins, with 
one of his silly tricks I" 


one another like the dearest 
brother and sister in the world.. 
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It was one of the happiest moments of both our lives ; 
but it ended, for she jumped up saying, “ I will call 
4 Aunt and Uncle * ; they must share my joy and prove 
to you that I am real, true Tyrwhitt. And then, dear 
Manuel, you shall kiss me again and call me ' Cousin,’ 


whilst I tell you how brave and good and handsome I 
think you are ! " 

“ Fiddlesticks ! ” I exclaimed. 

” Nay, honest truth,” she answered, and ran from 
the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TO THE "GRANGE ” AGAIN. 


H AD 1 still been sceptical, mine hostess of the 
” Rising Sun ” would soon have persuaded me that 
her niece, Peggy Rivers, was in good truth Tamsin 
Tyrwhitt, heiress to the hoarded wealth of old 
Aaron of Wyselwood. By candle light in the stillness of 
the early morning I listened to the pitiful and moving tale 
of death gallantly met by a gentleman of my own race. 
The handsome and witty brother of the grim Squire of 
Wyselwnod had breathed his last in the lonely inn where 
I met his daughter. 

Deserted by those who had smiled upon him when his 
purse was full and his laugh merry, he had been charitably 
laid in the grave by strangers who had only known him 
when his purse was empty and his laugh grown hard and 
bitter and mirthless. He had not even the wherewithal 


to pay his lodgings after the first few weeks, and dying, 
had left in liquidation of his debts the burden of a child 
of seven years. 

It was a curious payment to make his creditors, but he 
had made it in all good, whimsical faith, pledging his 
honour that he was giving them good value for the money 
he ownd them. He told the child that she must repay where 
death left him debtor, and good Mistress Rivers protested 
to me with tears that the dear maid had repaid her a 
thousandfold. I could well believe it, and I thought that 
to live for years with so sweet and brave a heart and so 
lovely a face as Cousin Tamsin's was worth all the money a , 
man could give. How she would transform gloomy, dirty, 
mouldering Wysehvood ! My heart leapt as I thought of J 
it. Why, life there would be paradise if Tamsin walked 
in the rooms. 

I asked many questions, especially I wanted to know’ 
why Tamsin had dropped her own name. 44 Partly from 
accident, and partly from choice,” replied good " Aunt 
Rivers.” ” Peggy was a pet name her father sometimes 
called her—he was full of strange whims and fancies and 

oddities—and we liked it well • 
enough to use it when he was 
gone. As for 4 Rivers,' we 
£ave out that the gentleman 
who had been our guest w*as a 
distant relative, and so Peggy 
became our niece and kept 
our name. We did this 
because we dreaded lest some 
one should come along and 
claim her ; and we had soon 
grown to love her, and she 
loved us.” 

” Dearly, Auntie,” mur¬ 
mured Tamsin. 

” And here I come with 
Squire Tyrwhitt’s claim,” I 
aid. 

” It shall be met, sir,” 
\nswered Mrs. Rivers. ” Peggy 
would run away some day ; 
she has had a score of would- 
be husbands after her already; 
and I have long seen that the 
time must come when some 
good fellow or gallant gentle¬ 
man would touch her heart 
more than ever w r e have done 
and then 'twould be a sweet 
kiss for me, and a 4 good-bye ! * 

Ah ! well-a-day, we have had 
her and must always hold 
fast to some part of her 
love.” 

44 Always ! ” whispered 
Tamsin. 

, And then they asked me 
concerning Wyselwood. I had 
been expecting the question 
and dreading it, for I scarcely 
knew how I could answ f er i 
them. If I told all the truth 
I should scare Tamsin ; if I 
hid too much I should be 
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luring her to the place under false pretences. I was too 
disturbed in my mind to make an immediate answer, and 
this hesitation was quickly noted by my dear cousin, who at 
once besought me to speak out all that was in my heart. 
So I told them of Wyselwood and Aaron Tyrwhitt as they 
really were, and I let them know how I had suffered. 

I gave them, too, a brief history of my adventure in 
kright-errantry in search of a cousin to cheer my lonely 
life and take from me all chance of my grandfather's money. 
I felt pretty shamefaced over it all, but my two listeners 
took it in quite another fashion. Tamsin would have it 
that I was a noble and generous fellow, a real hero, if you 
please, and Mistress Rivers came pat and kissed me on 
both cheeks. 

Then it was that the old clock told us that there was 
something to do besides sit happily and let new loves 
creep into our hearts. The Count was still in the 44 Grange " ; 
Arrow was lost; Mademoiselle still to seek and find. I 
stood up with a sigh. 44 I must away to Newbury," I 
said. 

44 John shall ride with you," cried mine hostess, and she 
went to call her husband. He was awake, and had heard 
the sound of our talking and laughter coming from the 
kitchen, but as he thought I should be in no hurry to go 
away again, he was content to wait until his ordinary 
time of rising for my story ; but so much of it as his 
wife hurriedly told him brought him downstairs quickly 
enough. 

We were soon riding hard for Newbury, and I recounted 
our adventures at the 44 Grange " as we rode along. I 
thought it strange that no suspicion had attached to the 
Le Croix establishment long before, but Rivers assured me 
that the Frenchman was looked upon as a thoroughly honest 
man ; the peasants told tales of the house, but the better 
bred folks put their yarns down to ignorance. It was 
certain, moreover, that many a refugee had been safely 
convoyed and generously lodged by Le Croix. 

44 He picks his victims," I said. 

44 No doubt," replied Rivers ; 44 and he takes care to 
deal honestly often enough to make his fame fairly safe. 
Had Mr. Arrow not ridden off to Marlborough you would 
have gone untouched from the 4 Grange' and singing 
the praises of Le Croix as a true French patriot. It is better 
as it is, for he has given a new turn to your search for the 
Count's sister. There must be some places where he can 
hide the victims of his robberies." 

44 And occasionally he cuts a throat and puts it down 
as an act of revenge by one emigrant upon another. I fear 
for the Count." 

44 We ought to be in time to snare all the house¬ 
hold." said Rivers. 

44 Well," I replied; 44 except for the woman whom 

Tamsin knew, no eyes would have seen my broken window 
all day yesterday, and may not notice it until the morning 
is well forward to-day." 

So we galloped for Newbury and entered the town. We 
found a watchman in the street and he speedily wound his 
rattle at the constable's door and fetched that worthy 
to the window. Rivers was known to him, and he listened 
to our summons and promised to be with us in a few minutes. 
As time might prove precious, we two that were mounted 
rode off to the 44 Grange " to keep a watch until the law 
should join us. 

The gate stood open, and we had the shelter of the wall 
and the trees to hide us ; not a creature was stirring and 
we had every hope that the villains would be trapped. 
But we were making no allowance for the woman who had 
helped me because of her affection for Cousin Tamsin ; 
if she would go against her own associates for the sake of 
a friend she was hardly the woman to desert a husband. 
She had found out to her sorrow what sort of a man she 
had married ; she knew him to be a decoy, a thief and 
probably worse; but she bore his name. My escape 
meant the gravest danger for Le Croix and his gang, and 
the woman was not the sort to put the hangman's rope 

(To be 


round her own husband’s neck. My companion and I 
were watching a den from which the robbers had fled. 

We found out afterwards that the woman had dis¬ 
covered my open window and rope of stuff very soon 
after my escape. Her alarm sent the men of the place into 
my chamber, only to find that it was empty. They wasted 
no time in guessing how I had forced my prison, and none 
in hunting me in the darkness. They concluded that I 
should make for Newbury and lodge information against 
them; so they gathered their personal belongings, saddled 
the horses and vanished through the woods and over the 
hill. 

After some waiting we broke in, and of course found no 
one. The stables were empty of horses, and hoof marks 
showed which way the party had bolted. My own nag 
“ Quickfoot " was gone, and so was the horse that De Bor- 
donnais had ridden. Scattered articles of clothing in the 
rooms, cold grates, beds that had not been slept in, and 
signs of hasty eating and drinking showed how long a 
start of us the enemy had gotten. 

The constable mopped a perspiring face. " Too late, 
young gentleman," he said to me. 

44 Not altogether, I hope," was my reply. 44 1 told you 
that I had a companion with me, a gentleman of high 
rank, and I do not think that the villains, hasting for flight, 
wasted any time in attempting to carry him off with them. 
There are many small rooms up above, and they have 
stout doors; behind one of these I hope to find my 
friend." 

“Very good," cried the constable. “You have your 
axe, and Master Rivers an iron bar ; it is odds that we break 
any locks or bolts that are closed against us. I will lead: 
do you follow." 

With an irritating and pompous slowness the constable 
led *the way up the great staircase ; once at the top I 
dashed off along the passages calling on the Count by name. 
I got no answer, and in no room did we find a trace of him. 
Another stairway from the servants' quarters brought us 
no better success. 

I was disappointed,, and more than ever apprehensive 
of the worst, but Rivers cheered me. 44 There are out¬ 
buildings and cellars," he said ; 44 we have not searched all 
until we have searched them." 

So the old watchman and I ransacked stables and barns 
.whilst Rivers and the constable hunted the cellars. It was 
in a lightless corner of one of these that they discovered 
De, Bordonnais, beaten, bruised and tied hand and foot. 
They had him up to the light of day at once, and then 
halloed to me. When I got to him he was still unable to 
stand and barely able to speak because of a throat dry 
with thirst. We soon had him the better of his stiffness, 
and a cup of water loosened his tongue. 

I had already told him that I had been a prisoner also, 
but had escaped and come to his help, only to find the house 
empty and forsaken. He had had a worse time than I, 
had fought his captors and been cudgelled without mercy. 
They had robbed him, but not completely, some jewels 
sewn in his clothing escaping detection. He asked after 
Arrow, and I could only reply that I knew nothing of him 
but proposed tracing him immediately. So, as soon as 
De Bordonnais could sit my horse, we set off again for 
Newbury. 

The constable and the watchman stayed behind. 44 I 
shall take possession in the name of the King," he said, 
44 and must search the place from top to bottom for evidence 
against the villains who are now fugitives from law. You 
will lodge information with the authorities at once; my 
duty lies here." 

Rivers looked at me and smiled. There was good ale 
in the cellar and plenty that was toothsome in the larder. 
We auite understood why the officer and his crony the old 
watchman should be eager to remain at the “ Grange." 
We had no further need of their services, so wished 
them good luck and no return of the gang to spoil their 
morning. 
continued.) 
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By W. A. CRAICK, 
of Toronto. 


What is “The 


How Young Canada Plays at 
Politics and is Instructed 
in the Duties of Citizenship. 


Boys’ Dominion”? 


The Parliament Buildings of the Boys’ Dominion, Toronto. 


A MOST interesting game in which something like 
twenty-three hundred boys in Toronto, Canada, 
are taking part more or less actively, was invented 
a short time ago by a man who has been devoting 
many years of his life to helping boys to grow up into 
good men. In a rapidly expanding city like Toronto, 
which has now nearly half a million population, boys are 
thronging in from almost every country in the world. 
They bring with them all sorts of ideas about Canada 
and, unless they are given some opportunity to learn about 
the country and the way in which it is governed, they 
will never become intelligent citizens. 

This man, w’hose work it was to reach these boys, to 
draw them in off the streets out of the way of temptation 
and make men of them, saw how hard it would be to 
turn all these Russian, Italian, French, German and even 
English, Irish and* Scottish boys, into useful Canadians, 
unless they could be taught about the constitution of 
the country, its institutions and the duties of citizenship. 
The schools might help, but of what use were the schools 
when so many of these immigrant boys never had a chance 
to attend them but had to start work at once ? 

Now the boys’ friend was a great believer in the useful¬ 
ness of games and play as a means of giving instruction, 
and so he invented the game of politics in order to teach 
the boys of Toronto how the country is governed, and 
why there are courts and policemen, and the reason they 
will some day have to pay taxes and vote in elections. 
He took the whole city and called it the Boys' Dominion. 
Perhaps he might better have named it the Dominion of 
Bovland and then it would have sounded more like the 
Dominion of Canada, which it was intended to represent 


in miniature. But at any rate the Boys’ Dominion was 
a good name and suited the purpose. 

The next step was to divide the Dominion into provinces, 
just as Canada is divided to-day into nine provinces from 
Nova Scotia in the east to British Columbia in the west. 
Only because the Canadian provinces were not created 
all at once but came into confederation at different times, 
so it was not necessary for the Boys’ Dominion to have 
nine provinces right at the outset. As a matter of fact, 
this playtime Dominion started with just three provinces, 
which were called the provinces of Moss Park, University 
and Central Neighborhood. 

It may occur to the reader that these are odd names 
for provinces, so it will be as well to explain just how 
they originated. In one of the poorer parts of the city 
some University men had established a settlement house 
where they carried on social service work among the 
neighbouring people, most of whom were foreigners. 
Included in their programme was a boys’ club, which 
contained about seventy members. Similarly in another 
section of the city there was another institution called the 
Central Neighborhood House, where there was also a 
boys' club, most of the supporters of which were Russian 
Jews. Finally in a third district the boys’ friend already 
mentioned had bought an old open-air rink and club house 
and had started the Moss Park Boys' Club. 

When the time came to form the Boys’ Dominion, it 
was the easiest thing in the world to federate these three 
clubs, just as in 1867 the Dominion of Canada was formed 
by the federation of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Each club became a province of the 
Dominion. The area of the provinces was defined by 
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streets and the club houses became the provincial capitals. 
There was of course a great deal of territory left over, just 
as there was in Canada in 1867, but this was left to be 
formed into prov¬ 
inces later on. 

Already a fourth 
province has been 
carved out of the 
eastern portion of 
the city, where the 
population is com¬ 
posed principally of 
English settlers, and 
this province has 
been called East 
Riverdale. A fifth 
province is in process 
of formation in West 
Toronto, and in time 
no doubt there will 
be as many provinces 
in the Boys’ Do¬ 
minion as there are 
in the Dominion of 
Canada itself. 

The members of 
the different clubs 
are the citizens of 
the Boys’ Dominion. 

Any boy living in 
Toronto may be¬ 
come a citizen, no matter whether his father be 
a millionaire or a pauper, and indeed an effort is made 
to get all sorts of boys naturalised into the commonwealth, 
because it tends to equality. Nothing so formidable as 
an oath is required, but each boy on entering the Dominion 
takes a pledge in these words : “I promise on tny honour 
t:> obey the laws and the rulers of the Toronto Boys’ 
Dominion and of the province in which I reside.” As an 
emblem he is given a button bearing the monogram of 
the Dominion circled by the name of the province to 
which he belongs, buttons being coloured differently to 
distinguish the provinces. 

The Dominion came into existence in 1912 and it has 
grown rapidly. Immigration poured in, especially in the 
province of Moss Park, which was apparently the most 
attractive of the three provinces. To give some idea of 
the mixed nationalities which are being fused in this 
melting pot, the census returns of 
May x, 1913, are of interest. On 
that date the Boys’ Dominion 
had a population of 2143 made up 
as follows : Canadian 680, English 
463, Russian 348, Irish 190, Scotch 
121, American 80, Austrian 41, French 
41, German 40, Polish 31, Rou¬ 
manian 31, Italian 28, others 49. 

As the Dominion of Canada is 
governed by a Parliament and the 
local affairs of each province are 
looked after by a legislature, so the 
Boys’ Dominion has copied the con¬ 
stitution of the colony exactly. It 
has its Dominion Parliament and 
its provincial legislatures, to which 
members are elected by the citizens 
precisely as they would be to the 
grown-up bodies. Moreover, repre¬ 
sentation is according to population. 

For the first hundred voters in a 
province that province is entitled to 
four members ; two additional mem¬ 
bers are allowed for the second 
hundred and one additional member 
for each subsequent hundred. As 
at present constituted there are 2 b 
M.P.’s in the House. 


To carry out still further the analogy between the 
playtime commonwealth and the reality, the so-called 
country is divided into constituencies which are easily 

defined by means of 
the streets. Eighty 
voters are taken as 
the unit and the 
constituencies are 
arranged so that 
each will contain 
about that number. 
Thus the Boys’ Do¬ 
minion Parliament is 
quite as representa¬ 
tive in its way as is 
the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment itself. 

Of course the party 
system is in force, 
but the boys are not 
divided on national 
lines. They are not 
Liberals and Conser¬ 
vatives but Unionists 
and Federalists. 
When the Dominion 
was first established 
these names meant 
little or nothing. 
They were given just 
to get things started, 
but now that the first Dominion election has been held 
and Parliament has been in session, some distinction 
has developed between the two. 

The first election was a great success. It aroused as 
much excitement in the Boys’ Dominion as a general 
election in the country at large. Voting took place in the 
evening at the three club houses. Each constituency 
had its own polling booth and returning officer, and voting 
was by ballot. The rival candidates had meanwhile 
carried on a strenuous campaign in the home neighbourhood 
and some of them had organised their tours with a 
thoroughness that would have put much older politicians 
to shame. On the night of the election there were few 
possible voters who did not.mark their ballot and afterwards 
all stayed to hear the result. 

Fancy a crowd of two thousand boys thronging the big 
playground of the Moss Park Club, where immense bonfires 


The 60 x 5 ’ Parliament in Session. 


The Governor-General of the Boys’ Dominion in his Private Office. 
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had been lighted, and listen to them cheer as the results 
are announced from the balcony. Then be convinced 
that the game of politics, played so energetically and 
heartily by these boys of all nationalities, was as great a 
success as its originator could have wished. 

In due course Parliament assembled, and the night it 
was opened by the Governor-General of the Boys' Dominion 
proved to be another great occasion. The proceedings 
were modelled as nearly as possible on those at the opening 


not infringe on the prerogatives of the provinces. Each 
province has its own legislature elected in a similar way to 
the House of Commons, and this legislature with its ministers 
aims to attend to all those matters that are of purely 
local interest. 

The object-lesson in government does not end here. 
Courts to administer the laws enacted u/ Parliament and 
the legislatures have been appointed. Each province 
has a court consisting of three judges, which tries all cases 

of unruly conduct, disobedi¬ 
ence of the laws and failure 
to pay taxes. Sessions of 
the courts are held frequently, 
and it is interesting to learn 
that justice is administered 
fairly and punishment ac¬ 
cepted almost always without 
complaint. A supreme court, 
consisting of the senior 
judges of the provincial courts, 
may be convened to try 
appeal cases, but so far there 
have been very few such. 

Most trials arise out of 
failure to pay taxes. If a boy 
gets in arrears he is summoned 
to appear before the tribunal, 
and either has to pay up or 
to suffer suspension of his 


Citizens of the Dominion 
Farming— 


of the Ottawa House. The 
Governor - General accom¬ 
panied by state dignitaries 
appeared and read his speech. 

The Speaker in his robos of 
office presided. Pages ran 
hither and thither, while the 
orators on both sides of the 
House waxed eloquent in the 
delivery of carefully-prepared 
speeches. 

The election resulted in the 
return of sixteen Federalists 
and twelve Unionists, and the 
Federalists were promptly 
called upon to form a min¬ 
istry which would take charge 
of the affairs of the country. 

In addition to the prime 
minister and the customary ministers of finance, justice, 
public works and agriculture, a portfolio of athletics 
was established and a minister of athletics appointed to 
preside over it. This minister, it may be assumed, holds 
one of the most important offices in the government. 

Parliament holds sessions twice a year and on each 
occasion meets for several evenings. There is considerable 
legislation to be put through, for the Dominion is a vigorous 
young country and its citizens are active in many directions. 
The members of Parliament are really the rulers of the 
Dominion, that being the purpose behind the whole plan, 
and nothing is done, be it either in athletics, educative 
features, exhibitions or club administration, that is not 
passed through Parliament in the form of a bill. 

But while the powers of Parliament are wide, it must 


and Learning to be Printers. 

club privileges. An interesting feature in this con¬ 
nection is that, in the boys' commonwealth, no boy need 
stay out because he has no money. For an hour’s 
work under the direction of the club caretaker he can 
earn enough to meet his taxes for one month. The tax 
rate is at present ten cents a month. This is levied by 
Parliament and is collected by the Minister of Finance 
and his staff. 

One might pursue the analogy still farther and describe 
how the Boys' Dominion Bank has been established and 
the Moss Park Trading Company incorporated. These 
organisations are intended to illustrate the relation between 
government and banking and government and commerce. 
Other object-lessons in which the boys, by playing at 
imitations of the doings of grown-ups, indirectly learn 
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how to do important things, will doubtless be introduced 
from time to time. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of playing at politics is 
only one phase of the boys’ club work as carried on in 
Toronto. It is intended to attract boys of all sorts and 
conditions to the club. Once they are members they find 
many other opportunities for development. Physical 
training is emphasised. There are courses in manual 
training, printing and telegraphy. Reading and billiard 
rooms are provided. In short, the entire scheme is a 
vigorous endeavour to keep boys off the streets and away 
from evil associations and to try to build them up physically 
and mentally. 


The game of politics has proved to be a popular attraction. 
In the first place, it gives boys a direct personal interest 
in the organisation. They appreciate the privileges and 
obligations of citizenship and, having a voice in the 
expenditure of their money, take care that it is spent 
advantageously. In the second place, it teaches many 
useful lessons and shows them why it is necessary to obey 
law and keep order. Lastly, it is giving many ambitious 
boys a chance to develop themselves as embryo statesmen, 
causing them to mix with all sorts and conditions and to 
acquire familiarity with the habits, characteristics and 
view-points of others, besides giving them training in 
public speaking and executive work. 


^ The Household Cavalry. 

By W. J. GORDON. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Part.) 


T HE Household Cavalry consists of three regiments, two of 
which, in scarlet, are the Life Guards, the third being 
the Royal Horse Guards. The Horse Guards are not 
the Life Guards, and the Life Guards are not the Horse 
Guards, as we frequently hear them called. In precedence they 
rank first in the British Army ; and they are, and always have 
been, worthy of their position. 

The Life Guards originated in the two troops of exiled cavaliers 
formed by Charles the Second in Holland in the year before the 
Restoration. These were the King’s Troop and the Duke of 
York's Troop, and to them were added the Duke of Albemarle's, 
which soon became the Queen's Troop. To these the Scottish 
Troop was added at the Union of England and Scotland, and the 
four troops became two in 1746. In 1788 the Horse Grenadiers, 
dating in their earliest form from 1678, were amalgamated with 
them, the First Troop of Life Guards and Horse Grenadiers 
becoming the First Regiment of Life Guards ; and the Queen’s 
Troop of Life Guards and Second or Scottish Horse Grenadiers 
became the Second Regiment of Life Guards. 

Both the old Life Guard troops distinguished themselves in 
the campaigns of William the Third, and the second was at 
Walcourt under Marlborough in 1689. There is an erroneous 
notion that the Household Cavalry have only begun to be sent 
abroad during recent years, but their duty as the Sovereign’s 
body-guard took them to the Continent in their early days. 
In 1812, squadrons from each regiment were attached to Welling¬ 
ton’s army in the Peninsula and Continued with it until the close 
of the campaign in the south of France ; and in a similar way 
they were represented at Waterloo in the following year, in 
Egypt in 1882, and in South Africa during the Boer War. They 
abandoned cuirasses in 1698 and went without them for 123 
years, when they were reintroduced at the coronation of George 
the Fourth; like those of the Horse Guards, they have never 
been worn on active service. 

The cuirass, it may be interesting to know, weighs 10 lb. 12 oz. 
and the helmet 31b. 7 oz., the horse appointments, with the cloak, 
weighing 6 stone 11$ lb.; and not so many years ago when the 
average weight of the troopers was 12 stone 9 lb. 7 oz. the horse 
carried 317 lb. 14 oz. That is no longer the case however ; 
heavy cavalry are not now so heavy, the horses being lighter in 
build and the men lighter, the biggest men being not in the 
Household Cavalry but in the King's Company of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

To many people the two regiments of Info Guards appear to 
wear the same uniform and there is no distinguishing between 
them, whereas they are easily distinguishable and differ in at 
least sixteen ways, affording an excellent example of how things 
alike in the main are really different when systematically 
observed. 

The readiest way of distinguishing them is by the cord on the 
pouch-belt, which is red in the First and blue in the Second. The 
facings of the First are blue velvet edged with blue cloth ; those 
of the Second are blue velvet with stitched edges. The buttons 
differ, those of the Second having a scalloped edge and a pattern 


in which 2 is conspicuous. The helmets are of German silver, 
but in the helmet of the Second the field of the cross is real 
silver. The trouser stupes of the First are inches wide, 
with a scarlet welt in the middle, whereas the Second have a 
single stripe with a blue cord down the middle. The tunic of 
the First is lined with blue, that of the Second with red. The 
swordknot strap is white in the First and crimson in the Second. 

The cap badge is a gilt star and crown in the First, and an 
embroidered monogram with the royal crest and a small 2 in 
the Second. The held cap of the First has gold braid, that of 
the Second has scarlet welts. The cloak of the First has a blue 
collar, that of the Second a scarlet collar. The sliabracque—that 
is, the saddle-cloth—of the First is 41 inches long and 28 inches 
deep, that of the Second is 48 inches long and 32 inches deep ; 
in the First it has all corners pointed, in the Second they are 
all rounded ; in the First it has three gold stripes, two being 
narrower than the other, in the Second it has only one gold stripe. 
In the First the surcingle is white web, in the Second it is brown 
leather. In the First the stirrups are square-set, in the Second 
they are of oval pattern. The horse's breastplate in the First is 
plain black at all times, in the Second it has a silver star in full 
dress ; and there are other differences, but we have had enough. 

The Royal Horse Guards are easily recognised. Their uniform 
is blue, not scarlet ; and their facings are of scarlet cloth instead 
of blue velvet. They have a garter star on their helmets and 
caps ; and their plumes are red, not white. They have a red 
cord on their pouch-belt, and their pouches have the royal arms 
on a scarlet ground. Their shabracque is 50 inches long and 35 
inches deep with the fore comers rounded and the hind comers 
pointed. They have but one stripe down their trousers and 
that is only 2] inches wide; and their buttons bear R.H.G. 
beneath a crown. 

They are the oldest mounted regiment in our army, for Colonel 
Unton Crook's Regiment of Horse, which did such excellent 
service for the Parliament, was in January 1661 put on the 
establishment under a change of name without change of uniform. 
Though officially the Royal Regiment of Horse, they were 
popularly the Oxford Blues—from their colonel's name—as 
they had been Crook's Blues, and to-day they are better known 
as the Blues than as the Royal Horse Guards, which they have 
been since 1750. 

They were at the Boyne under William the Third, at Walcourt 
under Marlborough, at Dettingen under George the Second, 
at Beaumont and at Warburg under the Prince of Brunswick, 
at Willems, the last battle of the Seven Years' War, and at 
Gateau under the Duke of York in 1794. They w r ere with 
Wellington in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and with Wolseley 
in Egypt, and Roberts in South Africa. Unlike the Life Guards, 
they did not wear cuirasses when put on the establishment but 
wore them from 1691 to 1698, and took to them again with their 
original brass edging for the coronation of George the Fourth ; 
but, like the Life Guards at the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
they wore bearskins, which were soon afterwards replaced by 
German silver helmets. 
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Figure Skating. 



Mr. EDGAR SYERS, one of the Most 
Famous Exponents of this Splendid Sport, 
here tells many Interesting Facts, and gives 
much Valuable Advice, concerning it. 



By RAYMOND RA1FE. 


T HROUGHOUT the entire skating world the name 
of Mr. Edgar Syers has for many years been 
well known ; at all the chief Continental skating 
resorts his tall, athletic form is eagerly looked for 
where important events are in progress on the ice. From 
an international skating point of view, as one may say, 
he is undoubtedly the most popular Britisher who ever 
went upon runners. 

For all that, there may be some of my readers who know 
comparatively little as to his doings and his personality. 
Therefore, before proceeding to record my chat with 
Mr. Syers, let me preface a few lines by way of his brief 
biography. 

Mr. Syers first took up roller skating, and it was he who 
induced the National Skating Associ¬ 
ation to recognise that branch of the 
sport. He passed the N.S.A. tests on 
roller skating, and gained the silver 
badge for speed skating on the ice; 
was third in the-World’s Champion¬ 
ship Figure Skating in 1899 ; second 
in English Championship, 1904 ; 
winner, with Mrs. Syers, in pair 
skating at World's Championship in 
London, 1902, and won the same event 
in Berlin, 1904 ; won the pair skating 
with Mrs. Syers at European Cham¬ 
pionship at Davos, 1906; was 
secretary of the N.S.A., and re-organ¬ 
ised that body ; a founder and a 
president of the Ski Club of Great 
Britain ; one of the first to popularise 
ski-ing in Switzerland; and is an 
original member of the British Olympic 
Council. Besides skating and ski-ing, 
he is a swimmer, cyclist, rifle shot, 
tennis player, and motorist, and in 
his Canadian canoe he has explored 
most of the waterways of England. 

That alone, as I think you will 
agree, is a comprehensive record. 

But there is another item that I 
will impart to you just as Mr. Syers 
told it to me, a little detail, hearing which I am sure 
you will be additionally pleased to hear more of the 
gentleman whom it concerns. For Mr. Syers informed me: 

“ Perhaps I may tell you that, above all, I am an ardent 
lover of all beasts and birds, and am fond of every sport 
that does not in any way involve the suffering of animals." 

It was that delightful pronouncement, indeed, that 
paved the way to the exceedingly pleasant interview here 
chronicled, and soon we were in the very vortex of con¬ 
fabulation as to many matters that relate to figure skating. 

" Like most other fellows," said Mr. Syers to me, " I 
began to skate as a boy, but on rollers. That, though, is 
the wrong order in which to take things, for the balance is 
quite different, and to anyone who intends to go in for 
both varieties of skating I would say: First, learn to skate 
upon ice! 

" In figure skating there are two quite distinct styles, 
the International style, and the English style. Forty or 
fifty years ago there was only one style, and then the stiff 
English style came into vogue over here, no one knows why, 


and I am sure that I personally cannot even guess. In 
the English style the arms are kept close to the side, the 
knees straight, the legs close together. With the Inter¬ 
national style, the arms are of much assistance, the knees 
are slightly bent, there is free play for the limbs. That 
being so, you can skate figures that are absolutely im¬ 
possible in the English manner; it is, also, not only much, 
prettier, but is a far finer exercise. Foreigners will have 
nothing to do with the English style, which even cramps 
you for speed skating ; no Englishman has ever won a 
World's Skating Championship, although one must re¬ 
member that that fact is in a considerable measure due to 
our want of practice. In the year 1898, I introduced, 
or reintroduced, the International style over here, and it is 
going ahead fast; the English style 
is dying out; we are returning to the 
old method. 

“ Every year I go to Switzerland 
for the skating, and I may tell you 
that at figure skating I have never 
seen a serious accident; falls there 
are, of course, but no real hurts. I 
have skated also in Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, and 
Russia, and competed in mest of 
those countries, but Switzerland, from 
a skating point of view, distances 
them all, and Davos Platz, in par¬ 
ticular, offers the finest skating in 
Europe. There all the cream of the 
world’s skaters collect annually ; it is 
an education in skating to pay a visit 
there and keep your eyes open for 
what you may learn. 

" Turning from places to people, 
unquestionably the finest skaters in 
the world are the Swedes, and I 
attribute that circumstance very 
largely to the magnificent system— 
it is not too extravagant a term ! 
—that they follow in gymnastics for 
both boys and girls. Quite apart from 
the joyous exhilaration and fiercer 
rivalry of speed skating, figure skating is a most enjoy¬ 
able and beneficial exercise ; for training girls to hold 
themselves well, it is even better than dancing. And 
if any of your muscular, brawny, and deep-lunged 
‘ B.O.P.'-ites chance to make the mistake of imagining 
figure skating to be just a ' soft thing,’ they should 
sample the five minutes' ' free skating ’ to music such 
as is involved in any bid for figure skating champion¬ 
ship honours. It is real hard work, as I can testify, and 
when the five minutes are up, I doubt if any contestant 
regrets their passing. 

‘ For all figure skating competitions I train regularly, 
though not so severely as for a long race. The chief 
observance is to keep in good condition generally. In 
training for speed, I would say practise half an hour in 
the morning and half an hour in the afternoon every dav. 
But for figure skating I would make it one hour in morning 
and afternoon. 

“ By the way, for skating out of doors, and especially 
when there is much wind blowing, it is rather helpful 
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to be of good bodily weight. Many 
champion skaters are men of fine physique, 
and thoroughly well proportioned, for 
skating does more even than swimming 
to make one symmetrical. Exercising 
over the ice in the cold air creates tremen¬ 
dous appetites for these well-developed 
athletes, and I know one genial Conti¬ 
nental champion who had six poached 
eggs in his soup every day just as a start 
for dinner l As regards my own weight, 

I scale, as near as may be, eleven stone 
when stripped. 

“ Now, I am sure that you will wish me 
to give you some hints and tips that will 
be of service to anyone who is desirous 
of going in for figure skating, advice for 
the novice, that is to say. Well, my wife 
and myself have, particularly of late, been 
so frequently asked to write an illus¬ 
trated manual in English describing 
the International style of skating, 
that we have now prepared a book fully treating with 
the subject. This book (‘The Art of Skating/ by E. 
and M. Syers; publishers, Horace Cox, London) covers 
the ground so thoroughly that, in making some suggestions 
for the beginner, I think I cannot do better than refer 
to it, and briefly repeat some of its teachings. 

“ For instance, a very important point for the novice to 
remember is that he must industriously practise, both 
on and off the ice, until he can easily hold his body and 
limbs sideways to his direction of progress, the rear shoulder 
well back, the hands not raised above the hips. The 
ability to thus flatten out, as I may describe it, and to twist 
the body on the hips, is absolutely essential to the skating 
of the various edges, changes of edge, and turns. 

“ I will explain some 
home practice for 
skaters. 

“You see, there are 
many simple exercises 
which will strengthen 
the muscles that are 
used in skating, will 
render the body and 
limbs lissom, and aid 
the beginner to acquire 
the proper positions. 

Some of these should 
be practised several 
times a day, and, for 
preference, before a 
looking-glass. 

‘*i. Stand with the 
heels about ten inches 
apart, knees straight, 
body upright, force 
the feet outwards until 
you are in a ‘ spread 
eagle' position. The 
turning out of the feet 
and legs should not be 
effected by twisting 
the knees, but by a 
rotation outwards of 
the thighs. 

“ This exercise is of 
great advantage in 
skating the outside 
edges, forward, and 
t>ack, and the Mo¬ 
hawks, as they are 
termed. 

“2. Stand with the 
legs and feet slightly 
turned outwards, place 
the hands behind the 


head, and twist the body slowly and as 
far as possible alternately to the right 
and left. That will enable the learner to 
hold the positions for inside back threes, 
Rockers and so forth. 

“3. Stand firmly on the right foot, with 
the knee slightly bent, place the right 
hand on the back of a chair, and swing 
the left foot continuously, with as wide 
a sweep as possible, forcing the whole of 
the leg, toes down, outwards from the hip 
when swinging to the left, and turning 
it slightly inwards when swinging to 
the right. When passing the stationary 
foot, the swinging foot should almost 
touch it. Then place the left hand on 
the chair, and do the same with the 
right leg. This greatly assists a learner 
to acquire an easy swing of the free leg, so 
essential in changes of edge and in all 
turns. 

“ 4. Place the hands on the hips, chest 
expanded and body upright, balance on the toes, and slowly 
let the body sink until nearly resting on the heels, rise 
slowly, and repeat about twenty-five times. That 
strengthens the thigh muscles, particularly the vastus 
internus, known as the skater’s muscle, and the muscles 
of the calves. 

“ 5. Now fetch your skates, and, putting them on, stand 
with the feet about three inches apart, let the ankles slowly 
bend over outwards until the soles of the boots touch the 
floor, slowly pull up again and repeat the movements 
twenty or thirty times. After a little practice each 
foot may be exercised separately. Those muscles that 
brace the ankles and legs when outside edges are being 
skated are little used at other times, and the above 

exercise develops 
them. 

“ Taking note of 
these exercises, any 
intelligent boy will be 
able to hit upon such 
others as will enable 
him to strengthen any 
of his skating muscles 
that may seem to be 
weak. And I may here 
supply also the little 
hint that, apart from 
their great use to 
skaters, these exercises 
are valuable for pro¬ 
moting general bodily 
fitness, and a course of 
them should be prac¬ 
tised every day by 
every fellow whose aim 
is to keep bright and 
lively. 

“ The most appro¬ 
priate garb for figure 
skating consists of 
jacket, knickerbockers 
to fit tightly over the 
tops of gaiters that 
lace about half-way 
up, and so fit closely 
to the legs over the 
boots, and a close-fit¬ 
ting cap. Outer gar¬ 
ments should not be 
thick, but undercloth¬ 
ing should be warm. 
Most of the w'ell-known 
skaters wear a closely 
fitting jacket trimmed 
with braid, or astra- 



This is one of the most difficult figures ever 
skated. It was shown for the first time by 
the Russian champion. Nicholas Panin, at the 
Olympic Games in London, 1908. 



Mr. and Mrs. EDGAR SYERS in Pair-ikatinf. 
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khan fur, and tights of some strong elastic material, and I 
must say that worsted tights are exceedingly comfortable 
for wear when figure skating. 

“ Selection of suitable boots is, of course, very important, 
and it is quite the exception, I assure } r ou, to meet with 
a beginner at figure skating who is suitably shod. Boots 
should be specially made for figure skating, not too heavy, 
soles not too thick, uppers not clumsy, for the foot must 
have both support and play. The boots should be fairly 
high, reaching about to the small of the calf, and the 
lacing should be carried a couple of holes lower than with 
ordinary boots. A piece of soft material laid under the 
boot tongue prevents chafing by the bootlaces. 

“ As to the skates themselves, a good pair, in every way 
suited for the most advanced figure skating, will cost you 
thirty shillings, but they will last a lifetime. They should 
be sent, not to the local blacksmith, but to their makers, 
to be ground before each 
skating season begins, 
and after the winter 
should be coated with 
vaseline and put away 
carefully in a dry place. 

“ Skates should be 
screwed to »the boots, 
the blade slightly on the 
inside of the foot, not 
exactly in the middle, 
which arrangement en¬ 
ables the skater to get 
more readily on the out¬ 
side edges. Any other 
means of fastening than 
that of screwing to the 
sole of the boot is not 
worthy of being for a 
moment considered. In 
my book the rule is laid 
down : ' The height of 

the skate should be, at 
the heel plate one inch 
and seven-eighths, at the 
toe plate one inch and 
three-quarters. The 
rounded prow should fit 
tightly against the toe 
of the boot, in which a 
slight notch may be cut to receive it. Those who wear very 
broad boots may use slightly higher skates, but the higher 
the skates the greater the strain, and the harder the work ; 
it is sufficient if the boot clears the ice when the wearer is 
hard on an edge.' And that constitutes a very useful little 
seiies of regulations to bear in mind. 

“ When actually commencing his figure skating upon 
the ice, the less assistance the beginner has from others 
the better ; he will acquire confidence quickest by going 
alone. The elementary exercises must be mastered pro¬ 
gressively, and for that purpose the International Skating 
Union has decided upon a number of figures, ranging from 
simple curves to quite involved combinations, and from 
these the figures for ail international championships and 
competitions are selected. 

“ One of the most difficult figures ever skated is that 
known as the Panin Star, of which an illustration is given 
on the preceding page. It was executed, with pre¬ 
cision and grace, by the Russian champion, Herr Nicholas 
Panin, in the Special Figure competition at the Olympic 
Games of London in 1908. Panin lias made such skating 
his speciality, and his movements and positions are never 
in the least awkward or jerky. He carries his head and 
body erect, and but rarely takes even a glance at the com¬ 
plicated pattern he is tracing upon the ice. That is, as 
you will appreciate, the ideal manner of figure skating. 

“ Please do not omit to mention this : 

" In skating all edges, the learner should lean the whole 
of his body, legs, and skates in the required direction, other¬ 
wise a firm edge and correct position will not be attained. 
The principle of skating these edges is exactly similar to that 


which is adopted by a bicyclist in turning a comer. The 
cyclist leans over in the direction in which he desires to 
go ; the fear of falling induces learners in both in¬ 
stances to instinctively lean against the direction of 
progress. 

“ Those are what I may term general elementary 
directions to be followed by all learners. 

“ Competing in a Figure Skating championship you 
have first to skate compulsory, or school, figures from a 
prepared list, which contest is usually held in the morning. 
And in the afternoon follows five minutes of free skating, 
when you skate artistic combinations of any such figures, 
dance steps, pirouettes, and spirals and so forth, as you 
please. Free skating is always done to musical accom¬ 
paniment, a waltz or a march, and the three necessary 
qualifications for good Free Skating are : grace, rhythm, 
and the ability to move the feet rapidly. Herr Panin I 

have mentioned ; Herren 
Bohatsch and Hxigel cou Id 
move their feet so fast 
your eye could not follow 
their dance steps. Herr 
Salchow, the great 
Swedish champion, had 
won the world’s cham¬ 
pionship ten times when 
lie retired three years 
ago. He skated figures 
of huge size. 

“ Speed skating itself 
is without the scope of 
our present chat. I have 
won prizes both for 
speed skating on ice and 
on rollers, but what I 
really must here refer 
to is touring on skates. 
In Holland and Sweden 
I have done much of it; 
on the canals poor boys 
and men out of work 
keep the ice track clear 
for the skaters, touching 
their caps to be * remem¬ 
bered ' as you come 
speeding past. 

" On the Fen ' drains ’ 

I have often skated thirty or forty miles a day. I have most 
enjoyably skated on the Thames from Oxford to lunch at 
Reading, and well remember their roasting a sheep whole on 
the ice at Wallingford. The ice was in good condition all 
the way and all the day, though one had to get off it at 
the locks, some ten or twelve of them. 

“ For such touring, we would often take our food with us. 
picnic out, and get a glass of milk on the way. Our 
ordinary boots we also carried, and came home in the 
evening by train. Charles Tebbutt, the famous champion, 
and I often skated that way, taking a long cord, or life 
line, forty feet in length in case of any accident. Company 
and a long life line, tested beforehand, these are the require¬ 
ments for safe ice touring, and a grand sport it is, too. 

" Long legs, which I happen to have, are good for skating, 
which, taken as a more gentle pastime, I have known 
followed up to eighty years of age. In the Fens, I mav 
tell you, speed skating is the only kind that the people 
care to go in for. There is a story of a very aristocratic 
amateur who, proceeding to the Fens when there was ice. 
indulged for a change in a little figure skating. People 
passing over the bridge deemed this to be a performance 
for pay, and threw coppers to him ! 

“ I have given you a pictorial representation of some¬ 
thing quite up to date, namely, the Panin Star," said 
Mr. Syers in conclusion. “ Well, as a contrast, here is the 
earliest skating picture known. It is from a wood en¬ 
graving in Brugman’s ‘ Vita Lijdwine ' and it show's * The 
Accident to St. Lydw'ina,’ who is the Patron Saint of 
skaters. Exceedingly quaint and interesting I believe 
your readers will vote it to be." 



The Accident to St. Lydwina, the Patron Saint of Skaters, in 1396. 

This is the earliest skating picture known. 

(From a wood engraving in Brugman's "Vila Lijdwine.”’) 
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The Peter Light. 

How Tony went to the Rescue. 



By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I. 

T was a quiet February afternoon, but the sea had 
a look of brooding mischief on it. 

Mr. Galling’s man, Porter, said so when he came 
to the three boys on Bess Point with a message 
from his master. 

“ You’re not to stay out here any longer, young gents, 
the guv’nor says, without your jackets. And I reckon 
he’s right, for we're goin' to have some weather soon, 
though it won't be just yet." 

“ Will it be in the next half-hour ? " asked Kencaly, 
the eldest of the three. 

" More likely not in the next half-day, sir, but—mind— 
I’ve told you what the guv’nor says." 

They were supposed to be rather delicate, these three— 
Kenealy, Heap and Tony Bardon. This was why they 
were enjoying such easy schooldays on this healthy part 
of the Devon coast under the charge of so indulgent a 
clergyman as Mr. Galling—otherwise, among themselves, 
known as " the Bishop." But the way they sped Mr. 
Porter from their neighbourhood back to the Bishop’s 
white house on the brow of the coast ridge showed that 
their lungs were in excellent order. 

It was true that they were in their shirt sleeves, and 
running some risk of a cold sitting on the cliff edge like 
that, after a long brisk walk. But they were often sick of 
being molly-coddled and faced such risks eagerly. 

" Hurry, you old sluggard ! " shouted Heap. 

" And you may bring us our blessed jackets if you want 
us to wear 'em," shouted Kenealy. 

" Some grub, too, Nick Porter," shouted Tony Bardon, 
the youngest of the three, a little lithe fellow of fourteen, 
as brown as a chestnut skin. Tony was famous for a 
father who had once almost swum the English Channel, 
and as a swimmer he inherited some of his father’s talents 
and was mighty proud of the fact. 

Mr. Porter paid no heed to their cries. He expected 
something more forcible than language from his master’s 
pupils—a friendly clod or two in the back, maybe. He 
kept his head bent, therefore, and smiled good-humouredly 
as he murmured to himself that they were " delicate young 
delicacies, for certain ! " This was a phrase he had long 


ago invented as very suitable for them, and he often found 
comfort in it. 

" Well," said Kenealy, getting up, " I suppose we’ll 
have to. It's a nuisance, though." 

" And rubbish, besides," said Heap. “ Next time I'm 
in the village I’ll buy some cotton-wool ard ask the Bishop 
to pack us in it. Anyone would think we were eggshells ! 
Now then, young Tony, up with you ! " 

But Tony Bardon wriggled out of his clutch. 

" I thought we were going to have a look at the Devil s 
Canal ! " he complained. 

" Well, then, you thought wrong. You’re not ! " said 
Heap. 

" Yes, but I am! " said Tony, and he took to his heels 
down the slope to the west. " Why shouldn’t I ? " he 
called over his shoulder. 

" Tally ho ! after him ! " cried Kenealy, setting a lead 
which Heap followed with some reluctance. 

But it was one thing to chase Tony Bardon and another 
to catch him, until he chose to be caught. He was as trickv 
and almost as fast as a hare at short distances. The slope 
was a steep one, with a little bay of shingle and sand at 
the bottom, and he reached it yards ahead of his mates. 
Then he glanced about him and suddenly turned and held 
up a finger. 

" Hush ! ” he exclaimed, as they also jumped the last 
bit on to soft sand—" it’s old Pountney ! . . . I believe 
lie’s drunk, the wicked sinner ! " 

An elderly man with a grizzled beard was sitting propped 
against a large boulder under the lee of the cliff. He wore 
a reefer coat with brass buttons, and his chin, with the 
beard on it, had sunk into his chest. On his lap lay a 
black cloth cap with a shiny peak, and by his side was a 
large basket, containing several neat parcels and—a bottle. 
His arms hung limply by his sides, and his general appear¬ 
ance seemed to justify Heap and Kenealy in agreeing with 
Tony that this Mr. George Pountney, head keeper of the 
Peter Light on the island a long stone’s-throw over the 
water in front of them, was drunk. 

The tide was coming in—frothing gently about ten feet 
from the man's toes. 

" Well now," whispered Heap, with a quick look of very 
virtuous indignation, " if this isn’t perfectly scandalous ! 
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Our fathers and mothers pay rates and taxes, and the King 
pays him his screw for— this kind of thing ! " 

“ Just so,” said Kenealy, nodding. ” I vote we take his 
goods and chattels—to punish him. Do you happen to 
hear what we're saying, Mr. Crusty ? ” 

Living as they did in the house nearest to the Peter 
Light, they knew all the keepers pretty well. The water¬ 
way between the island rock and the mainland was this 
Devil's Canal which Tony had rushed down to see. It 
was a fairly placid pool at present, but with some dangerous 
tempers under its surface at all times. One of the keepers 
came across most days foT marketing purposes and change 
of scene in Eastland village, two miles away. There were 
four of them altogether ; two always on the lighthouse 
and two at the village ready to take their place in due 
course. And of all the four Mr. Pountney was the one 
the boys liked least, especially of late. ” Crusty ” was a 
very good name for him. 

The others sometimes took the boys across to the light¬ 
house and didn’t mind the double dose of rowing such 
visits entailed, but Mr. Pountney was not that kind of man. 

“ You don't hear us then, old chap ? ” repeated Kenealy, 
when the keeper didn’t move. 

“ Of course he doesn't. He’s much too drunk,” said 
Tony. ” The cork’s out of the bottle. That proves what 
lie’s been doing.” 

” H’m ! ” said Heap, folding his arms and looking as 
grave as a magistrate. ” All I have to say is that he 
deserves to be sacked by the Prime Minister. It’s one of 
the most scandalous crimes a fellow in his position can 
commit. If he does it in the daytime, what's to prevent 

him forgetting himself in the night also, when-' 

” Oh, dry up, Solomon ! ” exclaimed Kenealy. ” Sure 
you're not listening, Mr. Pountney ? ” 

The keeper made no reply, and the next moment Kenealy 
took possession of his basket. 

” In the name of the State let’s see what he's been buying,” 
he said, when he had carried the basket a few yards. 

Heap at once removed the bottle and smelt it. 

” Brandy ! ” he said. ” Might have guessed it! ” 

” Tea, sugar, bread, butter, chops, prunes, oranges—tea¬ 
cakes even. My stars ! they don’t half have a good time 
on the Peter Light—baccy also. Hullo ! now what's this ? ” 
Kenealy the investigator produced a child's rattle from 
the depths of the basket, held it up and rattled it. 

” Goodness, what a thing to have ! ” scoffed Tony. 

” Dis-gusting ! ” said Kenealy. ” I suppose he wants 
it to play with in the night while the ships go by.” 

” He shan't have this, anyway,” said Heap, pressing 
the bottle to his chest. ” For the good of the State which 
you just mentioned, Ken, he shan't. Where shall we 
hide it ? ” 

A cleft in the cliff was handy for the purpose and there 
the bottle was placed. 

” The next question is,” said Kenealy, ” how’s he to 
get over in such a beastly condition ? ” 

They discussed the question. Tony was for carrying 
him to the lighthouse boat, which lay by a rough little 
pier of piled rocks, and themselves rowing him across. 
But a suggestion of Kenealy's was adopted. 

” Let’s give him a chance,” said Kenealy. ” He mayn't 
be all that stupid when he's awake.” 

Having replaced the basket by the keeper, they went 
up the cliff path a few yards and then joined in a loud 
” Hullo, hullo, hullo ! ” which had an almost instant effect. 

The keeper stirred, drew his hand across his brow and 
clapped his cap on his head. 

” Lie back and watch him,” whispered Heap. There 
was some convenient cover, and thus lying they saw the 
keeper slowly get up, move about as if his legs were stiff, 
and then grasp the basket and make for the boat. 

” He's all right,” said Kenealy, and so it seemed, for 
without any more hesitation the old man unfastened the 
boat, pushed off, rowed away, and in five or six minutes 
was safely over the Devil’s Canal. They saw him begin 
to climb the steps cut in the lighthouse rock, and had then 
had enough of him. 


” Come along,” said Kenealy. ” It's about tea-time, 
and the Bishop will be trying to get cross.” 

” Yes,” said Heap. ” And I expect someone else will 
be cross without trying, when he misses his bottle.” 

” He'll have to play with his rattle instead,” said Tony. 
” Just fancy an old fool like that with a rattle 1 It would 
suit you, Heapy—just the very thing for you, but-” 

And then he bolted, followed by Heap with promises 
of reward for such " sauce ” which it would delight him to 
fulfil. Nor did he stop running until he was through the 
Point House gate, up the steps and in the hall of the house. 

A very large old gentleman in clerical attire, with glasses 
low down on his nose and a newspaper in his hand, here 
welcomed him with some mild reproaches. 

” So wrong of you, Bardon, to heat yourself like this ! ” 
he said. 

” And you ought to know better, too. Heap,” he added, 
as Heap also came in with a bound. 

” Oh, I—I—I'm in great form, sir,” laughed Tony. ” Only 
a little out of breath, sir.” 

” And all three of you without your coats. Heap ! 
Where’s Kenealy ? You really ought to know better. The 
glass is going down very fast—we shall have a storm, I 
think, and if you were caught in it . . . Ah ! here you 
are, Kenealy—actually with your shirt open! Be off 
upstairs all of you and change. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Galling would say if she saw you, but fortunately she is 
out for the evening. Do be more careful with yourselves, 
lads.” 

This said, Mr. Galling went into his dining-room and the 
boys climbed the stairs. A whine of wind greeted them 
in their dormitory, which faced the south-west, and Heap 
was right in his quick remark, ” Hullo ! here comes the 
good old Bishop’s storm ! ” 


n. 

T came gradually, however. 

Downstairs at the tea-table they heard but little 
of its beginnings. Mr. Galling was really a splendid 
old gentleman in his way, and those first words were 
all the rebuke he gave them about the shirt-sleeves matter. 
He smiled at their hearty appetites over his white choker 
like the kindest of cherubs. 

” Bardon,” he said, when Tony's cup was filled for the 
fourth time, ” I shall write to your mother to-morrow 
morning.” 

” Why, sir ? ” asked Tony. 

” To tell her that you are as strong as a young sea-lion.” 

” So I am, sir,” said Tony. 

” We all are, sir,” exclaimed Heap, ” but we don't want 
it generally known because it’s so jolly here.” 

That amused the Bishop. 

“ Well, boys,” he said, “ we’ll keep the secret to ourselves. 
And what have you been doing with yourselves since three 
o'clock ? What new discoveries have you made ? ” 

They often brought home geological specimens, shells 
and other things for him to talk about. 

” Only loafing, sir,” said Kenealy. ” Honey Cove and 
then back to Bess Point.” 

His eyes met Heap's, and he added, ” We saw Keeper 
Pountney down by the pier.” 

” Yes, sir,” cried Tony, ” and the fellow was so drunk 
that he’d fallen asleep. If we hadn’t woke him, he'd be 
there still. At least . . . It’s quite true, sir, isn’t it ? ” 

The Bishop's doubting face checked him and made him 
appeal to the others. 

” It certainly looked like it, sir,” said Heap, ” though 
perhaps Bardon's going a little too far to say he was abso¬ 
lutely tipsy.” 

” He'd a bottle of brandy in his pocket, sir, and a babv's 
rattle,” went on Tony unconcernedly. ” Did you ever 
know such a thing—a man of his age taking a rattle to the 
lighthouse ! ” 

Heap’s frown was as plain as the Bishop’s head- 
shakes. 
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“ But of course we don’t want to get him into trouble,” 
murmured Heap. ” Bardon needn’t have said anything 
about it.” 

” He's just a young gaspipe, isn’t he, sir ? ” asked 
Kenealy. 

But the Bishop soon made Tony feel that he was some¬ 
thing much worse than a mere gaspipe. 

” My dear boys,” he began, ” you never were more 
mistaken in your lives. I wish you would think a little 
before you speak. Is it likely that a man of poor 
Pountney's long experience and proved good character 
would take too much to drink ? He suffers with his heart. 
I met him coming from the village this afternoon with 
that heavy load and carried it part of the way for him. 
Are you blushing already, Bardon ?” 

Tony was, but said nothing. 

” I hope so,” continued the Bishop. ” Honest shame 
is a capital thing for the conscience. But you say there 
was a child's rattle in his basket ? Poor old fellow ! His 
favourite little grandchild died this morning, and—you may 
see for yourselves what the rattle meant to him. He 
broke down in telling me about his and his daughter’s 
loss. It was a sudden attack of croup and—I think 
Bardon would like some more bread and butter, 
Kenealy.” 

All the three looked distressed, but Tony most. That 
sly cut about bread and butter did for him what the 
Bishop meant it to do. 

” No, he wouldn’t, sir,” he whispered, as red as his 
brown skin would let him be. ” I am sorry.” 

” It only shows, you see-” began the Bishop 

gently. 

” It shows me up as a perfect brute, sir,” exclaimed 
Tony fiercely. ” If I’d known-” 

“ Yes ? ” said the Bishop. 

“I’d have begged his pardon before he got into the boat 
and I'd have helped him to row across if he’d have let 
me, and I'd have swum back by myself, sir. That's what 
I’d have liked to do, anyway.” 

The Bishop smiled at such wild words. 

" Well, it’s a lesson to you all,” he said. “ Pass 
him the plate, Kenealy. But that reminds me. 1 
must leave you to yourselves now. I promised Pount- 


ney to see his daughter and then I must go for Mrs. 
Galling. Set to work properly by yourselves after 
tea.” 

He pinched one of Tony’s hot ears on his way to the 
door. 

When he opened this the moan of the wind came in, 
but when he shut it all was quiet again for several seconds 
on that sheltered side of the house. 

Heap sat back with his hands in his pockets and stared 
at Kenealy. 

” We’re three apes,” he said at length. ” Three apes ! 
Help yourself, you blind gabbling Hercules.” 

He shoved the bread and butter at Tony, who shoved 
it back. 

” I wish we’d left him his brandy,” said Heap. 

” Just so,” said Kenealy, with a shrug. ” But it can’t 
be helped. If the Bishop only kept a boat we might 
let him have it, somehow. Of course the kid could swim 
across with it as it is, but it seems hardly worth while 
when you come to think of it.” 

Tony knew that he was only being guyed, extraordinary 
young swimmer though he was. Nevertheless, he hailed 
the suggestion. 

” I would—and will, if you fellows won’t stop me,” he 
cried. 

” I believe he would,” said Kenealy, mockingly. 

” He’s young fool enough for anything,” said Heap. 

” Let me ! ” said Tony. ” Give the Bishop a start and 
then we can go down and I’ll be over in no time.” 

The front door banged. There came a howl of wind in 
the dining-room chimney, followed by a puff of smoke 
from the fire. 

” Do let me, Ken ! ” Tony pleaded. 

” Well, of all idiots ! ” cried Heap, jumping up. ” He 
pretends to think you meant it. I’d sooner do Greek 
than listen to him. A nice night this to swim across the 
Devil with a bottle of brandy in your pocket ! Let’s get 
off to the workshop.” 

He shot out of the room. 

Kenealy followed him, with Tony in tow. 

” Don’t be such a twopenny-halfpenny boaster, Tony 
Bardon,” he said, steering him into the hall by his coat 
collar, ” and scoot upstairs with you.” 



‘‘The island was close in front, black and forbidding, with the waves surging sullenly against it. H 

(See page 285 .) 
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III. 

HE workshop, or schoolroom, was on the first floor, 
with two windows facing the sea and the wind, 
which gave them the full benefit of its tumult. 

It was a black lookout already. Heavy clouds 
were sailing in from the west, promising rain by and by, as 
well as the wind. But there was one bright thing to be seen 
and that was the Peter Light. Every half-minute its 
searching ray swept the horizon on all 9 ides, flooding the 
schoolroom briefly in its course round the compass. It 
was an old friend of the boys, this light, and usually 
they did their work in the evenings with the blinds up to 
enjoy it. 

To-night, however, Mr. Porter shut it out, and they made 
no objection. He came upstairs after them with the lamp 
and a remark. 

" I told you we were going to get it, young gents. It’ll 
blow worse, too, before it gels better." 

" Thank you, Porter," said Heap. 

" No thanks to me, sir. Anyone can see that we're in 
for a savage night, one of the old-fashioned sort, with 
wrecks and-" 

" Thank you again. Porter," interrupted Heap. " For 
nothing, both times. Just do what you’ve got to do and 

go ! ” 

Mr. Porter bore this meekly. 

" Very good, Master Heap," he 9aid, lowering the first 
blind. 

“ Yes," cried Tony. " If you’d told us this afternoon 
that old Pountney wa 9 in trouble there’d have been some 
sense in you." 

" Drop it ! " shouted Heap. 

" Certainly, sir," said Mr. Porter, looking round in 
surprise, and letting the second blind come down with a 
crash. 

" I don't mean you, you old blockhead," said Heap. 
" Do get off with you. Good-night and sw’eet dreams to 
you and Mrs. Porter." 

Mrs. Porter was the cook at Point House—an important 
and easy-going person. 

Mr. Porter retreated cautiously. 

" Pretty well if we sleep at all, Master Heap, on such a 
night," he said in the doorway. 

Then Kenealy threw some books on the table and sat 
down. 

" Let's forget everything except work," he exclaimed. 

That didn't sound very attractive, but they seemed 
quite industrious for many minutes. 

The gusts shook the house and now and then Heap 
went to the window. He was fond of ships and made 
good guesses about the passing coloured lights on the 
water. 

" There goes an old tramp. She's getting a bucketing, 
I know ! . . . Hullo ! I pity that schooner too, being 
tugged against a sou’wester of this size. She’ll be lucky 
if she don't snap a cable. ..." 

Once he announced an outward-bound liner and the 
other two joined him at the window. Liners lit up at 
night were always worth looking at. 

But sometimes there was nothing to be seen except the 
moving of the Peter Light. 

Seven o'clock struck downstairs as a signal for a rest 
in the workshop. 

" Well, kid," said Kenealy to Tony, " still in the 
dumps ? " 

Tony usually talked too much during preparation and 
had to be suppressed ; but to-night lie had scarcely opened 
his mouth. 

" I can't help thinking about old Crusty, Ken," he replied, 
flushing again. 

" Oh ! " said Heap impatiently, " hang you and old 
Crusty too ! What’s there to make such a fuss about ? 
As if-" He stopped suddenly at the window. 

" Oh, what '9 up ? " he exclaimed. " I say . . . you 
fellows ! " 

Holding the Venetian blind away from the panes, he 


let them see the blackness outside. There were two little 
sparks on the water far away, but not a glimmer of the 
Peter Light anywhere. 

They waited, second after second, for the usual flash, 
but it didn't come. 

" My word ! " then whispered Kenealy, " something's 
up at the Peter! " 

He hurried from the room, shouting " Porter, Porter ! " 
in such a key that both Mr. and Mrs. Porter met him in. 
the hall below, with his tale already half told. 

" What’s it mean ? " he asked, with Heap and Tony 
at his heels. 

Mr. Porter couldn't believe it. 

" The Peter Light out ! " he scoffed. " No fear, sir. 
That never has happened and never will. Let's see." 

The gale almost blew the door in his face when he 
opened it to be convinced. North, south, east and west— 
the night was equally dark everywhere. Shutting the door. 
Mr. Porter faced the boys and his wife with a stare of 
consternation. 

" They'll have had an accident," he said. “ And on a 
night like this ! Why—it may mean death to hundreds ! " 

" But what’s to be done , man ? " cried Kenealy. " We 
must do something." 

" Heaven knows, sir ! " 

Kenealy and Heap exchanged looks. Tony tried to 
catch Kenealy's eyes, but failed. " Who’s on duty with 
Mr. Pountney—do you know, Porter ? " asked Kenealy. 

" Billy Tell, sir, this turn." 

. " Supposing old Pountney's taken ill ? " said Heap. 
" Tell would telegraph to Eastland, wouldn't he ? " 

“Yes, sure. But he may be asleep, waiting for his turn. 
I"—Mr. Porter scratched his head—" I think I'll go down 
to the village and see, missus. It's an alarming thing, this. ’' 

Tony seized Kenealy’s arm, but was shaken off. 

" Look here, Porter," said Kenealy, opening the door 
again, " you go at once. Give him a cap, Heap. There ? 
—he simply must, Mrs. Porter. And run, man, run ! " 

Heap clapped a cap on his head, Mra. Porter said " Yes, 
I expect Master Kenealy's right, Nicholas," and Mr. Porter 
stepped forth. 

" That’s all right as far as it goes," said Kenealy, closing 
the door. 

Again Tony got hold of him. 

" Ken," he whispered, excitedly, " what can they do, 
with no boat nearer than Eastland Port—two miles away, 
against the wind, too ? It'll be hours perhaps before 
they get to them." 

" And lucky to do it then, if you ask me." said Heap. 

" Oh well," said Kenealy. " That's their affair, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Porter ? " 

Mrs. Porter smiled one of her comforting fat smiles. 

" Yes, my dear," she said. “ Of course it is. We must 
all hope for the best. They'll have to do the same as they 
did when there wasn’t any lighthouses. And now go up 
to your books again, like good boys." 

She marched away to her kitchen. 

" Pretty good for old mother Porter, that ! " said Heap, 
when she had gone. " But it's a nasty business, Kenealy. 
I wish we'd not seen Pountney this afternoon. You know 
what I mean, Ken." 

" About that brandy, eh ? " 

" Yes. Something may have happened to him w hile 
Tell’s in his bunk." 

" That’s just it ! ” cried Tony passionately. *' It’s all 
our fault, perhaps, and there's no one to wake Billy Tell. 
Poor old Crusty may be in an awful state." 

Kenealy turned to the stairs in a temper. 

" We've done all we can do, you little thickhead," he 
growled. 

" That’s so," said Heap, following him. " The nuisance 
is that we can't do more. They ought to have a bridge 
over the Devil’s Canal. I’ve always said so." 

Tony watched them go. There was a fine light in his 
eyes which told of the fine thought in his mind. 

" Come, up with you, young Bardon," called Kenealy 
from the landing above. 
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" It’s all right, Ken/* said Tony coax- 
ingly. 

He waited until Heap also had dis¬ 
appeared and then slipped into a passage 
with a door on to the garden. This he 
opened and shut carefully. 

And then he ran at full speed. Almost 
pitch dark though it was, he made a 
capital line from the gate to the coast and 
was half-way there before he was missed. 

He went pell-mell down the track to the 
little bay on the Devil's Canal and then 
at once began to peel off his clothes. 

For a delicate boy this determined plan 
of his seemed a deathly sort of adventure. 

But Tony didn’t look at it in that light. 

Besides, as the Bishop had said, he had 
put on a lot of strength lately. He was 
as much at home in water as a fish. His 
father prophesied that he would be as 
extraordinary a swimmer as himself by 
and by ; and—this was the chief thing— 
he believed he could do it and that he 
owed it to poor old Crusty to make this 
attempt to get across the Canal. 

He was short of breath at the 
outset, but when he was ready 
to plunge from the little jetty 
he felt that he was all right 
again in that respect. 

And so in he dived, in his 
pants, vest and stockings. There 
was a big swell coming in from 
between Peter Rock and Bess 
Point, but that didn't frighten 
him. 

The struggle began when he 
rose to the surface after as long 
a swim underneath as he could 
manage. Though the heaviest 
water was from the Bess Point 
end, the tide came into the 
Canal on both sides of the island, 
met in the middle of the Canal 
and made a baby Niagara at 
times. Tony tackled it with 
grand breast strokes and slowly 
forged ahead. The water was 
icy, but he had no time to think 
of that. The black mass of the 
island was before him and he 

kept his eyes and thoughts on <« One Q f t h e Eastland Fort fishermen took him in his arms, 


that. 

Half-way over, he heard 
shouts behind him and knew what they meant. Kenealy 
and Heap had tracked him, found his clothes and were 
as mad as if he were drowned already. 

He could almost have laughed, for a moment or two, 
until a fierce swirling tug at his feet told him that he was in 
real danger at last. He strained his hardest, but the 
underpull was too strong for him, and down he went after 
one deep draught of breath. 

It was here that his father’s training in all the arts of 
swimming came to his help. He dived again like a duck, 
dodged the currents and presently rose again, with the 
worst of the water away to the right of him. 

There were two or tnree other bad patches, but he treated 
them in the same way. The island was then close in front, 
black and forbidding, with the waves surging sullenly 
against it. All that remained for him to do was to paddle 
and float by turns, keeping himself off the rocks until he 
reached the lighthouse landing. 

One nasty little scrap as a finish and he was thrown 
on to the seaweed and clambered up. 

“ All right ! '* he shouted, with a wave of the hand to 
the other side. Just as if they could either see or hear 
him 1 


and • • . carried him down the steps/* (See ^age 286.) 


And then 
up the rocky 
steps he 
hurried, 
with many 
an “ Oh ! ” for his toes 
on the sharp bits. 

The island was about 
hundred and fifty 
feet high and it seemed 
a mile. But sticking 
manfully to his task he 
reached the top, and blessed 
the short grass which followed 
the steps. 

Here the wind met him in 
great strength and tried to 
charge him back. But he 
breasted the gale as he had breasted the waves in the 
Devil’s Canal. It was only some fifty yards to the light¬ 
house which now stood up as forlorn and black as the 
night itself, except for one little square of yellow light 
on the level facing the mainland. 

Beyond was the sea and something else in the quarter 
of the wind ; a great liner with three long tiers of gleaming 
windows, coming or going—Tony couldn’t tell which. 

Another minute and he was at the white wall of the 
lighthouse buildings, at a door by the lighted window. 
The door was unlocked, and in he dashed, and there, sure 
enough, lay William Tell, the assistant keeper, fast asleep 
in bed. 

But he was scon out of bed and rubbing his eyes while 
Tony dinned the truth at him. 

“ The Light’s out, I'm telling you ! Don't you under¬ 
stand ? ** cried Tony. 

“ What brings you here ? " asked the assistant keeper, 
heavily. 

“ The Light, man, the Light—it's out! I've swum across 
to tell you." 

That was enough. Just as he was, Billy Tell stalked to 
the door, gave a gasp that was audible above the roar of 
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the wind and ran to the door of the lighthouse 
itself. 

There was another little lamp at the foot of the corkscrew 
stairs inside and having detached it he was soon holding 
it over Mr. Pountney, where he lay in the lantern-chamber 
at the top. 

“ My word ! ” he muttered hoarsely, as he dropped on 
his knees. “ This is a bad job ! ” 

” Is he dead ? ” whispered Tony. 

Then Billy Tell looked up and saw the liner out at sea 
through the lantern window. It was coming, not going— 
unmistakably. Up he sprang and made the Peter Light 
foghorn hoot into the darkness. 

“ Keep it going, sonny, for all you’re worth,” he said. ” You 
know the idea, don’t you ? That boat's in danger—or was.” 

An answering hoot from the liner told that she also had 
caught on to the idea. 

” That’s something to be thankful for,” muttered Billy 
Tell, as her banks of light made a turn. ” Give it her 
again while I fuel up. He’s forgot even that.” 

It was a proud time for Tony, this of the next minute 
or more. He made the Peter Light hoot its loudest and 
longest again and again. He forgot that he was shivering, 
forgot old Crusty insensible on the grating ; and realised only 
that he was for the time in sole charge of the Peter Light. 

Again the liner responded as she now definitely altered 
her course. 

And then all at once a very unpleasant sensation came 
upon Tony. 

” Billy Tell,” he cried, ” I—I-” He caught hold of 

the brass railing and didn't know what happened next— 
nor anything more until he opened his eyes and found 
himself in Billy Tell's own bed, very snug and warm, 
rolled round and round in a blanket, like a cocoon. 

The wind was still screeching, but he heard voices and 
footsteps in the next room which was the Peter Light 
parlour. He tried to sit up, but had to wrestle with the 
blanket first, and was just succeeding when the door opened 
and a familiar face appeared and smiled. 

This was Dr. Burbage of Eastland, in oil-skins and 
sou'wester, a gentleman who had had as much to do with 
the strengthening of the three boys of Point House as the 
Devon air itself. 

” Well, my young hero ! ” said he, cheerily. “ Not a 
penny the worse, by the look of you. Ready to be off ? ” 

Tony wanted to ask questions, but the doctor said they 
might wait. What they had to think about was Mr. and 
Mrs. Galling’s anxiety on his behalf. 

” You're all right, but they don’t know it, my lad. 
And so, up you get, blankets and all ! ” 

He proceeded to pack Tony in the blankets in spite of 
his objections. 

” But, I say, doctor,” said 
Tony suddenly, ” Mr. Pountney 
wasn't dead, was he ? ” 

Dr. Burbage answered that ques¬ 
tion and no more. 

” Not a bit of it,” he laughed. 

” He'll make a good old age pen¬ 
sioner, if I can have my way with 
him. It’s time he retired—and no 
harm done to anyone. No one’s 
dead, not even you, Tony Bardon, 
though you ought to be. Now 
then, you’ll have to be carried, 
remember.” 

One of the Eastland Port fishermen 
took him in his arms, and whistled 
most of the way as he carried him 
down the steps—just to show what 
a featherweight he was. 


Then came the row back across the Devil’s Canal, with 
more carrying afterwards, and at one o'clock in the morning 
the whole household, except the two maid-servants, wel¬ 
comed Tony’s return to Point House—especially Kenealy 
and Heap in pyjamas, jackets and slippers, with pale faces 
but looks which made Tony laugh at them. 

“ Alive, kicking and game for any amount of nonsense 
in the morning, you'll see, Mrs. Galling ! ” said Dr. Bur¬ 
bage, when Tony was brought into the hall in his blankets. 
” Take him up to his bed, Roger Carew. And lead the way, 
you other two ! He'll get the Victoria Cross some day, if 
he isn't more careful.” 

It was a triumphant ascent of the stairs, after Mrs. 
Galling had first kissed and hugged him in liis blankets 
before all the company. 

She repeated the kiss when he was in bed, with a hot 
bottle to his feet, and didn’t seem to believe him when 
Tony assured her that he was ” most awfully fit and 
warm.” 

Mr. Galling had little to say then except that he was 
thankful—profoundly thankful. But when the light was 
out he first told Kenealy and Heap that they were not to 
talk and then patted Tony’s head and whispered, ” I 
shall certainly write to your mother in the morning, 
Bardon.” 

“ What for, sir ? ” asked Tony again, as he had a few 
hours ago. 

There w r as a tremor in the Bishop’s voice as he replied : 

” To tell her what a brave boy she lias for a son. Good¬ 
night.” 


It was Tony who wanted to talk w'hen the three were 
left to themselves. But Kenealy wouldn’t have it. 

” Shut up, Bardon ! ” he said softly. 

Heap also got in a whisper. 

” You can tell us all about it to-morrow, you daring 
young imp. Don’t I wish I were you, to do a thing like 
that ! " said he. 

” Not you ! ” said Tony, with a laugh that rippled into 
the blankets. 

” Shut up, I say,” exclaimed Kenealy, very sternly, 
and they w'ere soon all asleep in spite of the how'ling of 
the w'ind and the coming and going of the Peter Light 
on the dormitory w-alls. 


Tony didn’t get the Victoria Cross for his pluck, but he 
got two particularly good things among others in the 
course of the next week. 

The one was a squeeze of Mr. Pountney's hand after 
breakfast in the morning and a ” Thank you, my lad ! ” 
which hadn’t a. touch of crus¬ 
tiness in it. The other was a 
letter from the owners of the 
“ Rubicon,” the great liner which had 
had such a shave in the night. By 
that time everyone knew about the 
Peter Light mishap and what Tony 
had done to right it. The steamsliip 
owners’ letter made Kenealy and 
Heap blush with pride about 
Tony. It not only praised him 
up to the skies, but accompanied 
a cheque for /ioo writh the hope 
that it w'ould be useful to him in 
a few years' time. 

About five pounds of the hun¬ 
dred was very useful to all three 
of them in Falmouth the following 
Saturday, when they had the best 
holiday of their lives in several shops. 
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In the Workshop. 

How to Make a Simple Spectroscope. 
By M. JOSEPH. 






M OST of you know that any sort of white light, whether 
derived from sun, oil-lamp, gas, or electricity, is 
made up of many colours, not one, as might at first 
appear ; and it can be split up into a varicoloured 
band of light, called a " spectrum." The colours and markings 
on this spectrum vary with the substances being com¬ 
busted, each one having a separate and different 
effect, and the study of this science is called “ Spec¬ 
trum Analysis." It is used as a means of discovering 
the composition of a substance, whether in liquid 
or solid form, and is carried out by means of an 
instrument known as a “ spectroscope," instructions 
for making a simple form of which are given below. 

The main requirement is a prism, and the best form 
is made as follows. Cut off, from a length of glass 
tubing about one inch in diameter, a piece one inch 
and a half long. Fashion it roughly to fig. i by 
breaking off small pieces with the wards of a key. Then 
smooth both ends by grinding them down on emery paper, 
first wetting the surface with turpentine. Plane the edges 
down in this manner until they are at an angle of 60 degrees 
to each other. Then drill a small hole in the side of the tube 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 

(fig. 2) by working at it with the point of a hard file. Two 
small squares of glass must now be cemented on to the ends of 
the glass tube. Use a cement made by dissolving a little glue 
in some hot water and adding a few drops of glycerine. When 
the glue has set you will have a sort of little glass box, as fig. 3. 
Fill this up with carbon disulphide, and seal up the hole. 

Next procure from an optician an achromatic bi-con vex lens 
of about 12 inches, or a little less, focus. 

Make a tube, about 10 inches long, of paper, cardboard, or 
brass, into the end of which fix the lens. ' Then prepare another 
tube, about 6 inches long, so that it fits snugly into the former 
one. These two tubes form what is known as the " collimating- 
tube." They must both be thoroughly blacked inside with a 
dead-black pigment. This is most easily made by moistening 
some lampblack with a very little gold-size, and then diluting same 
•with turpentine. If too much gold-size is used the preparation 
will dry black and shiny. 

At the end of the second tube fix a "slit " (fig. 4) made in the 
following manner. Take a small disc of brass and draw a line 
along its diameter. On this mark off a distance slightly more 
than & of the diameter of the lens, with the centre of the disc as 
middle point. With a fine file work at this line until nearly 


through, when the slit may be cut through gently with a thin, 
sharp knife-blade. Any roughness must be carefully smoothed 
off, and the slit kept very narrow indeed. 

Now you can start assembling the parts, in the positions shown 
in fig. 5. 

Take a piece of wood, measuring 9 in. long x 4 in. 
wide x $ in. thick, and fasten down the collimating- 
tube with little strips of tin. Next glue the edges of 
the prism to a little wood or cardboard mount, so that 
its centre is on the same level as the centre of the lens. 
The refracting surface, i.e. the side nearest the eye, 
must be parallel with the disc containing the slit. 

A little box, blacked inside, must next be made, with 
an opening in the side just large enough for the end of 
the collimating-tube, and another smaller one in the 
front to enable the eye to peer into the centre of the 
prism (fig. 6). It should fit into a groove in the 
baseboard, in the position shown by dotted lines, so as to cut off 
all extraneous light. 

This cover is necessary because any light reaching the prism 
or lens, other than that which passes through the slit, will detract 
from the results obtained. 

The instrument is now finished and you 
are ready to use it. An ordinary telescope 
with the object-glass placed against the 
spy-hole will magnify the spectrum. 

Now supposing that you wish to examine 
the solar spectrum, turn the slit, which 
should be upright, towards the sun, and 
look through the spy-hole or telescope. 
You will see a bright band of light extend¬ 
ing from red to violet, and crossed by 
numbers of black lines, termed Fraunhofer 
lines, after the discoverer. From these 
lines scientists are able to tell the com¬ 
position of the sun, because each one, or 
group, is caused by a separate chemical 
element. To show this, take the in¬ 
strument into a dark room and place a 
lighted spirit-lamp at the slit. You will 
see a spectrum, but without the dark 
lines that appear in that of the sun. 

Now salt the wick, and you will 
observe a bright yellow band, characteristic 
of sodium, appear. Point the spectroscope 
to the sky and the yellow will turn to 
black. This change of colour is due to the following law :— 
" Every gas and every vapour absorbs exactly those kinds of 
rays which it emits when in a glowing condition, whilst it 

permits all other 
kinds of rays to 
traverse it with 
undiminished 
intensity." 

Much more 
might be said 
about this inter¬ 
esting subject, 
but space for¬ 
bids. The re 
are, however, 
numbers of ele¬ 
mentary books 
dealing with it, 
which the reader 
can peruse, if 
he is at all in¬ 
terested. 
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By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of " Laying the Manor Ghost," 
“Strange Doings at the Court House," etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

IN BORROWED PLUMES. 

D OWN the incline of the valley road an open motor- 
brougham flashed suddenly into view, the sunlight 
on its plated mountings touching them into 
points of fire. The car swung smoothly along 
with a soft whir of sound. All at once it appeared to be 
slowing down, a hundred yards farther on it had stopped. 
One of the two men riding inside sprang lightly out; he 
had an odd-shaped, bulging parcel tucked under his right 
arm. Vaulting some wooden railings he began picking his 
way cautiously through a tangle of trees and brushwood 
skirting that side of the road. 

Beyond the little coppice shone the gleam of water. Just 
below, a river wound its course. A short distance away 
a boy was bathing, leaving behind him on the shining surface 
of the stream a wake of silver ripples as he forged his way 
slowly against the tide. 

For a moment the man, hidden behind the leafy screen 
of boughs, stood intently watching the swimmer, then 
stealthily emerging he ran down the river bank and began 
rapidly picking up the bather’s garments thrown together 
in a little heap—a pair of white flannel trousers, a straw 
hat, a blazer jacket, some socks and canvas shoes. He 
deposited the curious brown-paper parcel in their place 
and was speedily back in the sheltering protection of the 
small wood. Leaping the wooden fence, a moment later 
he was seated again in the car by his companion’s side. 

“ Right ahead, Warden." The other man gave the 
order. The car glided swiftly off. 

Peter Blossom was a good swimmer; a few yards farther, 
however, he turned on his back and floating with the tide 
let the strong current carry him down to his place of starting. 
On the grassy bank with a wild “ halloa ! " iie performed a 


short 
hornpipe, 
sending 
the drops 
in a flying 

rain from his glistening 
skin. He began a 
rough towelling. 

“Well, I'm blessed!" 

The exclamation broke 
from him at his sudden discovery of the absence of his 
very necessary wearing apparel, and of the brown-paper 
parcel which had been substituted in their place. 

“ Well, I'm blessed ! " He turned the parcel round 
with his foot and read an address on it written in ink. “ For 
Miss Peach Blossom with Burbridge’s compliments." 

“ Cheeky beggar! " The level brows drew together 
in a quick frown, the hot blood came racing into Peter s 
face. He stood for a minute staring down at the parcel. 
But the wind off the reaches of the river had a decided chill 
in it, and Blossom began to feel the need of garments 
more substantial than the airy towel blowing about him. 
Slipping the string he opened the parcel. Inside was a 
scrambled note. 

“ Remember our little wager, you and I and Bartram— 
that you couldn’t walk through Westbury in a girl’s rig 
and on to St. David’s, calling in at old Dan's tuck shop on 
the way, and not be twigged. It was two to one. I said 
you’d be nabbed certain, in spite of your extra special 
in the dramatic line, but old Bart swore you wouldn’t; 
you backed him up. Well, now's your chance to pull it 
off. Part and I will be in at Dan's to watch the sport." 
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A gleam of excitement grew in Peter’s face. He was 
an unusually good-looking boy of about sixteen. Although 
slender in build he was a considerable athlete. There was 
a high-spirited look about him, with the hash of a quick 
courage in the grey eyes. His singularly vivid and clear 
complexion had won for him at St. David’s, among some 
of the fellows, the nickname of Miss Peach Blossom. 

As he began donning the garments, in the excited interest 
of the moment it never occurred to Peter to notice that, 
although very similar in appearance, they were certainly 
not identical (having about them a more elaborate finish) 
with any of the articles in the wardrobe belonging to the 
Dramatic Society at St. David's, of which Peter was such 
a prominent member. 

The attire fitted him surprisingly well, and with the 
adjusting of a golden wig over Peter's own closely cropped, 
fair hair, the disguise was complete. 

Emerging upon the road he made off in the direction 
of Westbury. 

“ What an ass I feel 1 " He laughed, then started— 
the hoot of a motor had fallen sharply on his ear. With 
an odd feeling of self-consciousness almost amounting to 
funk, Peter turned. With a quick sense of relief he saw 
that the approaching car and its occupants were quite 
unknown to him. The next moment to his surprise the 
car had stopped. One of the men leaning eagerly forward 
was addressing him. 

“ Why, it is Miss Brown," he exclaimed. 

Peter looked swiftly up in a sharp amazement. But 
the man was a complete stranger, his expression being 
wholly that of a pleased recognition. 

“ Yes, it is Miss Brown," he repeated. " What a surprise 
meeting you so far from Watton (fall. You are going 
there, of course. You must let me give you a lift in my 
motor. I am passing straight by myself." 

Still Peter stared, astonishment for the moment holding 
him speechless. 

The speaker appeared to be a man of about thirty-eight, 
with a dark, alert, clever face, marred by a certain sinister 
cast of expression. His companion, ten years or so his 
junior, was a good-looking young fellow, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and with a fine arch of chest. He had sprung 
out and was standing by the open door of the car to let 
Peter enter. For just a second some curious impulse 
almost as of warning caused Peter to hesitate. 

I'm—I’m afraid I don't quite" he stammered, 
drawing back. 

“ What, you don't know me ? " said the dark man quickly. 
** I am Millner. You must remember Dick Millner, and this 
is my friend Mr. Josslyn, Syd Josslyn. I believe you have 
met him at the Leicester-Smiths." 

The broad-shouldered fellow bowed gravely. 

Of course it was all a huge mistake, but a spirit of sheer 
mischief leaped in Peter’s veins. He restrained by a strong 
effort a maddening desire to wink in answer to the decorous 
bow. The way to Watton Hall lay through Westbury 
and right past St. David’s. Why. it was going to be the 
richest lark under the sun. He would be sure to meet some 
of the fellows, as well as Burbridge and old Bart outside 
Dan's tuck shop. Gathering his skirts together in a style 
which had brought down the house, or rather the Assembly 
rooms, at Westbury at the Xmas " break-up" in his 
impersonation of a Miss Daisy Dash wood, Peter stepped 
lightly into the car and seated himself by Millner’s side. 

" Watton Hall." The order given, the car sped on 
its way. 

Entering Westbury, Peter sat forward and looked 
expectantly about him. But to his disappointment 
and chagrin, as they neared Dan's tuck shop, there was no 
sign of either Burbridge or Bartram. The old man, however, 
was sunning himself in the street by his open door, his 
eyes fixed speculatively upon the oncoming car. In the 
act of passing, Peter leaning out gave the old fellow a most 
ingratiating grin. For a moment Dan stared in a dumb¬ 
founded amazement; not till the car had passed did he 
recover himself sufficiently to return a respectful salute. 

" That’s what I call the 'cut dead,' " laughed Millner. 


" And I know the old chap so well," cried Peter, struggling 
to conceal his mirth. " I mean," he stammered hastily, 
" the—the—he has a tuck shop, you know, and the chaps 
at St. David’s know him well; are jolly good customers, 
too." 

“ And you know the chaps at St. David's ? " inquired 
Millner with a quizzical glance. 

Peter reddened for a moment. " I know one of them," 
he said hurriedly. 

Millner laughed again. 

As they proceeded they met some of the fellows from 
St. David’s, who had asked leave for beyond bounds, 
strolling about Westbury in twos and threes. The afternoon 
was a holiday. But not one of them bestowed upon Petri: 
the smallest sign of recognition. Then to Peter’s intense 
delight he caught sight of- Bartram and Burbridge leaning 
against the gate of the playing-field. Both boys turned at 
the sound of the car and stood watching its approach. 

Peter leaned well forward and looked the two full in 
the face, but Bartram and Burbridge returned his glance 
only with an expression of blank surprise. Then all 
at once putting his finger to his lips Peter blew a sudden 
whistle, shrill and piercing. He saw amazed recognition 
leap into two pairs of eyes. The next moment the car had 
sprung forward and was racing past the college gates. 

" I say," cried Millner, " wasn’t that—well, a trifle 
unconventional for a young lady to accord such a greeting 
to a gentleman acquaintance ? " 

" I bet you are right," said Peter Blossom. " But it 
has all been a most absurd blunder. I mean, your taking 
me for some young lady. I’m—I'm one of the chaps from 
St. David’s. It was just done as a mad spree between 
myself and two other fellows, and when you stopped me, 
thinking I was someone you knew, and offered to carry 
me to Watton Hall, I couldn't resist the temptation. I 
thought what a rise I should take out of one of the chaps. 
You see, he’d sworn I should be twigged on the spot." 

Peter paused, expecting the hearty laughter of his 
companions, at any rate that the young fellow called Syd 
Josslyn would appreciate the joke. 

At their prolonged silence he looked up. 

" Of course I ought to apologise ; I had no earthly right 
whatever to do such a thing. I sincerely ask your pardon. 
But, please, will you have the car stopped and let me get 
down ? " 

Still neither of the two men spoke. Something like a 
swift suspicion swept over Peter. He noticed, too, for the 
first time that the motor was travelling at a great speed. 
They were already approaching Watton Hall, a few minutes 
later they were flashing by the entrance gate. The boy 
sprang up. 

“ What’s amiss ? " he cried. " Stop the car—do you 
hear ? Let me get down ! ’’ 

The next moment Syd Josslyn had caught Peter’s arms 
in a clasp of steel, and pinning them against his sides forced 
him back into his seat. For a second Peter struggled 
desperately, then the other exerted more fully his strength, 
and his powerful grip enclosed Peter like a vice; the boy 
realised the futility of his efforts. 

" You brute," he panted, " how dare you lay hands on me 
like this—let go, I say 1 " 

" Move if you can, young bantam," said Josslyn grimly. 

“ You may be able to hold me down," cried the boy, " but 
I’ll shout till I haven’t a breath left." 

Millner had produced a pistol and was fingering it thought¬ 
fully. The sight only seemed to inflame Peter Blossom 
with a fresh access of indignant fury. He saw how com¬ 
pletely he had been fooled. 

" You bully," he cried. " That’s your game, is it ! 
But I don’t care one brass farthing for you or your rotten 
firearm, so look out." 

" Put the silly thing away," said Josslyn. Then leaning 
forward he looked intently into Peter's eyes. " Now, just 
listen to me," he said steadily, " before we go any farther, or 
you attempt anything foolhardy. We want some small 
assistance from you and we are going to get it. If you are 
willing to do what we ask, you will be back again at St. 
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David's all in good time and no one any the wiser for 
your little adventure." 

44 What is it you want ? " said Peter in a sulky tone. 

44 Oh, ah— just a bit of a lark we're in for at Morchester," 
said Josslyn evasively. 

44 A lark ? " with a moment's curiosity. 

44 Yes ; of course, not a mere kid’s joke." 

Peter regarded the two men narrowly, observing Josslyn's 
shifting glance, the crafty cunning in Millner’s face. 

44 I bet it's a sneaking trick." 

44 Steady on," said Josslyn, with a disagreeable expression. 
44 I—advise—you," he punctuated each word with a little 
pause, 44 to put a guard upon that tongue of yours." 

44 That's about the hang of it, though," retorted Peter 
stubbornly. 

44 What if it is ? " 

44 I absolutely refuse." 

44 No, I don’t think you do, Peach Blossom," said 
Josslyn. 

Peter started uncontrol¬ 
lably at the familiar nick¬ 
name. 

44 If not for your own sake, 
then presumably for that of 
your father, Mr. Thomas 
Blossom." 

Again Peter could not re¬ 
press a sharp start. 

He forced a bold front. 

44 What do you know of my 
father ? " 

44 Sufficient, I think," inter¬ 
posed Millner, 44 to carry our 
point. If I were to tell you 
that we have been acquainted 
with him for years, and he 
with us ; that, in fact, in our 
little business we have been 
confederates more than once, 
what would you say ? " 

Peter flared up. 44 1 should 
say it was a lie." 

44 Would you ? Yet we are 
well aware of the explanation 
of his mysterious life at Seal 
House, with only old Mrs. 

Scudamore, his housekeeper, 
in attendance. And now, just 
you look here, if you wish 

your governor’s welfare you keep in with us and all goes 

right—you understand that. If you refuse—well-” 

Millner paused significantly with a sinister look. 

44 Remember, if evil consequences follow you've only 
yourself to thank." 

The car was spinning along with scarcely a sound, 
there was a moment’s tense silence between the three. 

How had these men come by their intimate know¬ 
ledge, Peter Blossom was asking himself with blanching 
face and sinking heart. This threat, too, concerning 
his father, how far was there any truth in it, how much 
mere bluff ? He looked up at Millner, then, as if reading 
in the cynical eyes bent upon him the hopelessness of 
arriving at any truth there, he appealed to Josslyn. 

44 You—you know my father—you really know my 
father ? " he faltered. 

44 Yes, youngster, we know him well. If you refuse 
us we can strike a blow at him without the pos¬ 
sibility of detection, for nobody but himself will know 
whence it comes." 

There was another long minute of silence. 

Peter was thinking desperately. But Josslyn had 
become aware that the strength had died out of the 
sturdy young muscles which had been res sting his grip 
so vigorously. 

Peter tried a ruse. 44 I couldn’t do your job 
whatever it is—I should blunder; should ruin every¬ 
thing; I should simply funk the whole show." 


44 On your honour ? " said Millner, narrowly watching 
him. 

44 Honour!" Peter’s lip curled. Then, his hot blood 
getting the mastery, 44 So,’’ he flashed, 44 there is such a 
thing as honour among thieves, after all." 

The words had barely escaped his lips before he was 
aware of their real significance. The two men exchanged 
swift glances, and Peter divined instantly that he had 
struck the truth. The shaft drawn at random had carried 
home. 

44 Look here, Peach Blossom," Josslyn's grip had suddenly 
tightened, 44 you want pounding into shape. At that 
school of yours you've been jolly well cock of the walk 
too long. Now, I give you just two minutes to decide. 
Are you going to help us in our little enterprise or not ? 
If you say 4 Yes,' it will be the best for all concerned. If 
you say 4 No,' we will stop the car and you can get out 
and tramp back to Westbury. But the consequences 

will be on your own 
head." 

Josslyn drew out his 
watch. Peter struggled to 
steady the wild racing of 
his thoughts, to think col¬ 
lectedly. This thing at 
which Josslyn had hinted, 
that they could strike a 
blow at his father in the 
dark unless he complied 
with their demand—it was 
incredible, absurd. They 
would not dare to do 
a thing like that after 
coolly bragging of 
their intention. 

44 Well ? " 

44 1 refuse." 

Millner 
gave an 
order, the 
car came to 
sudden 

halt. 


44 With a loud ‘Halloa!* Peter started in pursuit.** 
{See page 291.) 
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Josslyn jerked the door open. 44 Hook it,” he said 
roughly. ” Remember, you have only yourself to thank 
for what will follow.” 

Peter stumbled out on to the roadway. 

" How can I get back to Westbury like this ? ” 

Reaching under the seat Josslyn drew out a leather case. 

” Here are your togs; now then, peel, we want back 
our property.” 

44 But where can I change? ” 

44 Anywhere.” 

44 But where ? ” cried the boy desperately. 

44 Simpleton, over that gate, behind that thick row of 
hollies. Cut it, we’re not going to mess here all night.” 

Peter scrambled over the gate and disappeared. In 
an incredibly short time he was back. But in his mind 
was still a dull torture of uncertainty as to the wisdom 
of his course. He looked first at Millner, then at Josslyn, 
as he approached the car. Millner’s dark eyes were without 
pity or relenting; Josslyn’s face was heavy with suppressed 
anger. 

Peter held out the bag. In silence Josslyn snatched it 
from his grasp, and without a syllable either, on the part 
of Millner, the car started swiftly on its way, a cloud of 
white dust creeping up in its wake. 


CHAPTER II. 

A THREATENING LETTER. 

F OR a moment Peter stood dazed and bewildered. 
With the disappearance of the motor, the whole 
incident appeared to him like some wild nightmare. 
The only thing to contradict this excited fancy 
of his brain was the fact that he was standing upon an 
unknown road, miles from Westbury. Evidently there was 
nothing for it but to start on the return journey. 

He had walked about half a mile when he suddenly 
caught sight of a dog-cart coming along a narrow country 
lane. It turned smartly out some ten yards ahead on to 
the same road Peter was travelling. 

With a loud ” Halloa 1 ” Peter started in pursuit. 

The farmer in the dog-cart looked round and, seeing 
Peter following, pulled up. 

44 Could you tell me if I am very far from Westbury ? ” 
“ Westbury—you are five miles the wrong side of Watton, 
and a good nine miles from Westbury altogether. But 
I happen to be going straight there myself. I can give 
you a lift all the way, if you like.” 

“ Oh, I should be awfully obliged.” 

In another moment Peter was scrambling into the seat 
beside the driver. 

44 I say, you’re one of the chaps from St. David's, ain't 
you ? ” The speaker’s eyes were on the badge adorning 
Peter's straw hat. 44 Well, I’m bothered if you haven't 
got regularly out of your beat, young man.” 

44 You’re right, I have,” said Peter ruefully. 

Peter reached Westbury in time to avoid any awkward 
questions as to how he had been deporting himself. He 
was well aware, however, of the glances of curious interest 
beitowed upon him by both Burbridge and his chum. 

At the first opportunity Bartram drew him aside. Laying 
a hand on his shoulder, he jerked out: 

44 I say, you amazing beggar, what mad spree were you 
up to this afternoon ? ” 

Peter decided at once that his wisest course lay in 
telling as much as he truthfully could. 

44 You remember our little joke of a few days back ? Well, 
I tried to put it into practice this afternoon. But, coming 
along the river road, two chaps in a motor overtook me. 
They seemed to think I was someone they knew, at least 
one of them did. He asked to be allowed to give me a 
lift as far as Watton Hall, where he actually thought I was 
going.” 

44 What a stunning lark 1 Were you twigged ? ” 

44 Not then. I gave the show away myself, later.” 

* 4 Rot I ” 


44 Well, it was like this.” Peter tried to throw into his 
voice a lively animation he was far from feeling. 44 As 
we came through Westbury I leaned over the motor 
and grinned at old Dan. He stared at me for a moment 
with bulging eyes, then, just as we had passed, made a 
grand salute. In the village we met some of the fellows, 
but they never spotted who I was. Then, when I caught 
sight of you and Burbridge at the playing-field, and I saw 
that you didn’t nab me either, I felt somehow as if I’d 
had enough of the rotten game, so I just let off that shrill 
screech, which of course gave the show away.” 

44 What a silly ass I It was Ai that car you were in. 
Why didn't you let the two motor chaps carry you on to 
Watton ? ” 

44 They did,” said Peter grimly. 44 A good five miles 
beyond. I shouldn't have been back now if a fellow driving 
into Westbury hadn't given me a lift all the way.” 

44 What, were the motor chaps ratty ? ” 

44 You bet,” answered Peter dismally, with a sinking 
heart at his own recollections. 

The loud clanging of St. David's bell sounding at the 
moment for evening prep., the two boys separated. 

Later on, Peter’s encounter with Burbridge was not 
quite so satisfactory. It seemed to Peter the other 
possessed some hidden secret knowledge that he was 
hugging to himself with delight.- In the thrust and parry 
of question and answer Peter found himself placed con¬ 
tinually at a disadvantage. At the end of the encounter, 
however, he realised that Burbridge had no very material 
data to work upon, as to what he (Peter) had done with 
himself, or how he had spent his time on that eventful 
holiday afternoon. 

It wanted scarcely more than a week to the summer 
holidays, but Peter for the first time had small heart or 
inclination to join in the general feeling of riotous mirth 
prevailing among the fellows at St. David’s. At the back 
of his brain lay ever the sinister remembrance of Josslyn’s 
threat, imperilling his father’s welfare. 

As the days passed, however, and there came no word 
or sign from Seal House, Peter told himself that it must 
have been just an idle bluff after all. It was not possible 
that his father, an honourable and upright man, could 
have had any dealings with such scoundrels. Yet how 
had they come by their close intimate knowledge of Seal 
House, and of his father's quiet, reserved life there ? 
Other subtle questions stirred in the boy's mind. Why 
had he been despatched to a school so many miles away 
from his own home? There came to his memory, also, 
occasions when during the holidays he had been sent out 
of the way, purposely it had seemed to him afterwards, 
because some gentlemen had called to interview his father 
upon a mysterious business during which Mr. Blossom must 
not be disturbed. Peter struggled to dismiss these un¬ 
worthy surmises, there could be no hint of truth in them; 
but, try as he would, he could not shake his mind free from 
the shadow of their menace. 

Yet there was one most crucial point upon which Josslyn 
had evidently been in ignorance. He had spoken of Mr. 
Blossom emphatically as Peter's own father. But Peter 
was Mr. Blossom's son only through adoption. The real 
facts had been these. Twelve years before, a woman 
travel-worn and weary had tramped her way into the 
country parish of Seal. She had been found in a fainting 
condition and had died without being able to give any 
actual account of herself. With her was a baby boy 
four years old. Her death had apparently been caused 
by exposure and starvation. Then arose the question as 
to the fate of the boy. For the child of a vagrant what 
remained but the workhouse ? Yet the woman’s face with 
its traces of refinement and former beauty had belied the 
supposition that she ever belonged to that class. At this 
point Mr. Blossom had come forward. 

44 I will take the boy,” he said, 44 and will bring him 
up as my own son.” 

He had kept his word ; no real son could ever have had 
a closer care or affection bestowed upon him. In the 
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churchyard was a grave bearing only the simple inscription, 
'• Alice Oakley/* that being the name on the marriage certifi¬ 
cate found upon the dead woman’s person. Whence 
she had drifted, whither she was bound, remained questions 
of mystery. Nothing further was ever brought to light 
coi^^ping her. People ceased to wonder or speculate, 
adBRtter grew up quite naturally into his place as Mr. 
lB 5 sam’s son. Between actual father and son no closer 
cmnradeship could ever have existed. 

To general observation Mr. Blossom was merely a quiet 
country gentleman of leisure. He had an absorbing love 
for natural history, and as Peter became old enough, the 
grave-faced man and eager little boy running at his side 
might frequently have been seen setting out on their long 
country rambles. 

The names and 
nature of the wiki 
plants and 
flowers, the habits 
and varying notes 
of the birds — 
these were the 
lessons Peter 
learned in those 
early days, while 
between the two 
sprang up that 
first close bond 
of sympathy and 
affection which 
grew so deep 
with the passing 
of the years. 

No wonder to 
Peter that the 
very thought of 
any sinister sus¬ 
picion concerning 
Mr. Blossom 
should seem like 
a base disloyalty. 

The day before 
St. David’s broke 
up Peter received 
at breakfast a 
letter. The typed 
envelope was ad¬ 
dressed to Peter 
Blossom, Esq., St. 

David’s College, 

Westbury, Nr. 

Morchester. 

Peter, aware of 
Burbridge’s fur¬ 
tive eyes, thrust 
the letter into his 
pocket. Later on, 
when he had op¬ 
portunity of read¬ 
ing it in private, 
he discovered it 
was from Josslyn. 

The letter was 
also typewritten. 

There was no healing to give the address of the writer. 
The epistle ran : 

” Dear Peach Blossom, —In spite of the fact that you 
were a most unmitigated young ass the other afternoon 
in the car with us, I have succeeded in restraining Millner— 
let me tell you though, it was no easy task—from executing 
his threats concerning your governor. Up to the present 
Mr. Blossom is secure and safe. I warn you, however, 
that your experiment is too dangerous to repeat-’* 

Peter flared up. ” Humbug 1 If they wanted to harm 
the pater, why didn't they do so ? What rot bragging 
about opportunities they dare not carry out. And what 


no means lightly on the broad, immovable 


a greenhorn they must take me for, to think they can scare 
me now by a silly intimidating letter. I’ll jolly well 
show them they’ve got the wrong fellow in tow.” With a 
quick lift of the head Peter resumed reading. 

” I don't understand what is wrong with you that you 
should wish to sheer off. It was a ripping lark we had in 
hand the other afternoon, and we came out top. I remember 
the time when your governor would have been in the front 
of just such an adventure. And now that through age 
and failing health your father is falling out of things, why 
shouldn’t the son step right into his shoes ? ** 

” It is a lie,” cried Peter in a choking voice. ” It is 
a lie.” He stopped reading suddenly, the glow fading 
from his face, the flash and sparkle 
from his eyes. He started reading 
again, but for a moment the letters 
blurred together, the sheet of paper 
trembled in his hand. 

” You appear to be a fellow 
of unusual abilities and smart 
address,” the writer continued; 
” that at least was my opinion 
after witnessing the way you 
pulled off your part at the As¬ 
sembly rooms at Westbury last 
Christmas You are an uncommon 
good-looking chap 
into the bargain. 
Your impersonation 
too the other day as 
Miss Brown was Ai. 
In fact you happen to 
be the very style of 
fellow we want, herein 
lies the secret of the 
trouble we are taking. 
If it comes to a fight, 
however, I warn you, 
you'll go under. So 
why be such a sim¬ 
pleton to withstand 
us any longer ? I can 
promise you a jolly 
fine time.” 

The letter broke 
off abruptly at 
this point, with¬ 
out signature. 
A postscript had 
been added : 

” Your gov¬ 
ernor has no 
suspicion that 
we have any 
knowledge of 
you or your 
whereabouts.” 

Peter stood a 
long time, the 
letter crumpled in 
his hands. The 
hot flame of his 
anger had died 
down. Yet even 
supposing if—if this thing could be true—this* thing 
Josslyn had hinted about his father, these men could not 
touch him without incriminating themselves. 

He tore the letter slowly into little fragments, setting 
light to them in the empty grate. As he watched the 
bright tongues of fire leap and curl about the white 
fragments of paper his courage returned. 

How he should like to mete out to Josslyn and Millner 
when next they met, if they ever did meet again, the same 
ruthless contempt he had shown to their letter. 

In the grate only a flutter of grey ashes bore silent 
evidence now to that epistle, and what Peter chose to 
consider its insolent but futile threats. Yet it would have 


“ i cier punctuated bis sentence 
with a volley of blows falling by 
back of his adversary.” (See page 293 .) 
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been well for Peter could he have realised, that not a light 
scorn but a vigilant courage, a dauntless integrity, could 
alone save him from the perils of his position. 


CHAPTER III. 

JOSSLYN MAKES A MOVE. 

T HE next day Peter journeyed as far as the 
Morchester junction with Bartram, Burbridge, 
and some others of the fellows from St. David’s. 
There he parted company with them, to travel 
the rest of his journey alone. 

He had only a few minutes to wait for his train. Light¬ 
ing upon an empty carriage, he was stowing his belongings 
into a shady corner, when a figure in a light motor coat 
darted suddenly out from the refreshment rooms opposite 
and entered the compartment. It was Syd Josslyn. 

Peter sprang to his feet and began hauling his things 
together. 

“ Move, please—let me pass. Do you hear ? I want to 
get out.” 

Peter’s last remarks were in a sharply raised tone. 
Josslyn had calmly taken up a position with his back to 
the interior of the carriage, and leaning composedly from 
the window was watching the animated scene outside. 

*' Look sharp, I say—are you deaf ? I refuse to travel 
with you—there, is that plain enough ? ” 

Peter had punctuated his last sentence with a volley of 
blows falling by no means lightly on the broad immovable 
back of his adversary. 

Josslyn’s only answer was to assume a still more aggres¬ 
sively obstinate position, with elbows pointed outward, 
hands thrust lightly into the pockets of his motor overcoat, 
excluding the possibility of Peter's exit. 

The next moment the brief opportunity had passed. 
The guard's clear whistle sounded, the train began to 
glide smoothly from the long platform. 

“ How dare you prevent me from getting out! ” cried 
Peter in a passionate voice. 

Josslyn looked over his shoulder with a mocking smile. 

“ What’s the row, kid ? ” 

" You great bully! ” 

" Keep that tongue quiet, listen to me.” 

" What right have you to dictate ? ” 

“ Oh, dry up. I came in here for the purpose of a 
straight talk and I mean to have it. Also, if I can I 
am going to pound a little wisdom into you. I am afraid 
that is a quality you are seriously lacking in. I say—get 
out of that! ” added Josslyn quickly. 

Peter was again stowing his belongings into the shady 
corner. 

" Haven’t you better manners, youngster, than to take 
the best place when your superior is present ? ” 

Smarting under the lash of the other’s insolence, Peter 
remained fiercely silent. Josslyn, watching the handsome 
face dark with wrath, burst into a laugh. 

" Oh, Peach Blossom, I'm only ragging, but I can't help 
it, you’re such an amazing fiery spark.” Then, in a quick 
change of voice, ” All right, Blossom, keep your seat. I 
lon’t want to bag your place. But I do want a little 
*ensible talk with you.” 

Josslyn rose as he spoke to shut the window, then 
leated himself close by Peter’s side. 

Peter, slightly mollified, prepared to listen. 

“ You had my letter ? ” asked the other. 

•• Yes,” Peter replied. 

" What did you do with it ? ” 

Tore it into little fragments, then set light to them.” 

: “ As a precautionary measure ? ” 

' " No, it was all the rotten thing was worth.” 

'* Mightn’t it have been wise to keep it by you in case 
tou wanted to remember its contents ? ” 

1 “I remember enough of the precious stuff to tell the 
governor about it when I see him.” 

“ That, at any rate, will not be wise.” 

“ From your point of view, I can jolly well understand that.” 


" You can ? Why ? ” 

” Your letter, like your threat on the Morchester road, 
was humbug.” 

Josslyn compressed his lips without answer. After a 
minute he looked up. ” What makes you say that ? ” 

” Well, if you had any opportunity of harming the pater, 
why didn’t you ? ” 

"If I were to tell you it was out of consideration for 
yourself and your governor—that we don’t want to resort 
to desperate measures unless compelled, would you believe 
me ? ” 

“ That would depend.” 

Again Josslyn paused, reflecting. He was making poor 
progress. Peter could not help indulging an inner secret 
satisfaction. In the rapid exchange of questions and 
answers he felt, at any rate thus far, he was holding his own. 

After a minute Josslyn tried another tack. 

” You can believe it or not, as you choose,” he said 
roughly, ” but, when all is said, your father is in our power 
absolutely.” 

” How—what do you mean ? Why don't you speak 
out plainly ? What is it you are driving at ? ” 

” Oh, if you wish,” said Josslyn coolly. ” Well, we 
merely assist in relieving that class of the community who 
have more of this world’s wealth than is beneficial for 
them. Your father has been our sleeping partner. Years 
back he had a splendid secret connection in London and 
abroad. It has been falling to pieces lately. His health 
has been causing him trouble. His eyesight, too, is affected. 
He wishes to clear out of everything. Ihere he is wise. 
Wits as keen as a razor, a brain as fine as steel, are the 
requisites required.” 

Peter sat very still, while the revelation of Josslyn’s 
words sank deeply into his soul. 

” I could never believe,” he said, with slow, steady 
emphasis, ” that my father would connect himself with 
anything dishonourable.'' 

” Oh, that’s an elastic word. Dishonourable is how 
you happen to regard it. But concerning Mr. Blossom, 
what I have told you is absolutely true.” 

“ Then if this is so,” said Peter slowly, ” now that my 
father can be of little further assistance to you, you intend 
to use him, or rather your threat to do him harm, to force 
me into obedience with your sneaking schemes-” 

Josslyn sprang to his feet with an angry expletive. 

“ I thought you a fine-spirited fellow,” he cried, "one 
who would love the adventurous life. No self-righteous, 
conceited young prig. Burbridge would give his ears 
for our offer-” Josslyn paused abruptly. 

” What do you know of Burbridge ? ” 

If Josslyn repented his hastily uttered words he gave 
no sign. 

” Burbridge is a friend of Millner’s,” he replied easily. 

Peter coloured angrily. ” So that explains the easy 
way you were able to humbug me at West bury ? ” 

“ That explains it, kiddy. We have a good deal to thank 
Master Burbridge for in that little enterprise.” 

Peter’s eyes flashed. After a moment, steadying himself, 
he said : 

” Where did you first meet Burbridge ? ” 

"At a foreign watering-place. Burbridge was spend¬ 
ing his holidays there. Met him having his fling at the 
Casino one night. He appeared to have plenty of tin 
about him. That may be the reason why he and Mi liner 
so soon chummed up.” 

” If you like Burbridge, and he likes you, why don’t 
you stick to Burbridge ? ” 

” Oh, he is a bit of a fool, after all. There is nothing 
of the unusual about Burbridge.” 

Peter was aware of the subtly implied comparison. 
Josslyn was quick to perceive this and to follow up his 
advantage. 

” Millner, you know, old boy, considers you an uncommon 
clever chap.” 

At the tone of open flattery and easy familiarity Peter 
stiffened into reserve. Josslyn saw that he had overstepped 
his mark and must go warily. 
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" There is no need for you to swallow it unless you 
like/’ he said, a trifle gruffly. 

Peter made no answer ; he was looking out of the window 
at the landscape through which they were racing. Josslyn 
was watching him narrowly. The boy turned; he had 
become conscious all at once of the other's close 
scrutiny. 

“ I wonder what your governor would think/' said 
Josslyn, in a half tone of mockery, "if he knew we'd 
spotted your whereabouts ? He'd jolly well be ready to 
slay us on the spot if he realised you were in the know 
of it all. He has guarded his family secrets with surprising 
ingenuity. But Mrs. Scudamore has given the show away 
on more than one occasion." 

As Peter made no reply Josslyn continued: 

" Millner and I are calling at Seal House to-night, so 


you will have opportunity to verify the truth concerning 
our acquaintance with your governor." 

Then, seeing Peter still gravely preoccupied, he went on: 

" Well, Peach Blossom, what are you going to do about 
it all ? " 

" I shall steer clear of you, if I can/' said Peter guardedly. 

" Can’t, old boy ; we shall force your hand. You have 
no option but to obey us." 

" Bully l " said Peter to himself under his breath. 

Josslyn caught the word and smiled, but, thinking it 
wiser to allow his remarks to sink in, made no other 
comment. Opening his paper he began to read. At the 
first station, with no further observation to Peter, he 
alighted. 

Peter watched for a moment the strong muscular figure 
swinging its way confidently through the hurrying throng 


(To be continued.) 



“Finding Touch.” 

A Talk to Boys. 



By an 

HE touch line is probably the 
most important line in football 
and especially in Rugger. It is 
really part and parcel of that 
great game, and one of the 
greatest recommendations a 
player can have, and especially 
a full-back, is that he can find 
touch with great certainty and 
thus gain ground for his side. 

Yet I have seen backs who 
often failed to do this. They 
did not kick hard enough or 
far enough, or, if they did do 
these things, they did not kick in the right direction. If 
the kicker fails in either of these he fails altogether. The 
ball is fielded, and the man who fields it not only prevents it 
finding touch in his territory % but he takes very good care 
that it shall find touch in his opponents' territory. Thus 
the back who does not find touch with his kick, not only 
fails to make any headway for his side, but he actually 
loses ground and is worse off than he was to begin with. 

That is a very striking parable of life. It is very often 
the case that failure to accomplish the thing we are striving 
for actually gives us a set back in the race of life. For, 
you see, so much time and energy has been spent upon 
that one thing that, the opportunity being missed, there 
is neither time, nor occasion, nor strength, nor hope for 
anything like the same effort, and sometimes it ends in 
the game being totally lost, in life being a failure. 

I knew a boy. for instance, who set out to qualify as 
a schoolmaster. He seemed to get through the pre¬ 
liminaries of his training fairly well, but evidently he 
did not kick the ball of study hard enough, or he did not 
kick it in the right direction, for he failed to " find touch." 
That is to say he failed to qualify himself, to get his teaching 
certificate. What is the result ? To-day he is pottering 
about, making very little headway in life, and is neither 
one thing nor another. He failed to " find touch," lost 
command of the ball, and his life has been a fight against 
overwhelming odds ever since. 

Similarly I knew a young fellow who set out to be a 
surgeon. I must say he was rather a sensitive fellow and 
perhaps it was a mistake on the part of his parents to 
allow him to walk the hospitals, where many harrowing 
sights must be encountered. However, he complained 
that he could not stand the sight of the operations which 


Old One. 

he was obliged to witness. Some people feared that he 
did not put enough energy into his kick, which is anothe 
way of saying that he did not give his mind fully an 
completely to preparing for his great profession. However 
he failed. He did not " find touch." The consequence 
is that to-day Poverty and Discontent and Disillusionmen: 
and many other opposing Forwards are storming the citadc. 
of his life. 

If he had kicked hard and straight, and found touch 
when he had the opportunity, things would probable 
have been very different with him to-day. There is j 
great art in finding touch, and there is a right time and j 
wrong time to do it. Just to put the ball into safety wIk: 
the touch line is close at hand is not very meritorious 
Yet I have known many boys who made that mistake 
It was a safety move. They might have gone on an: 
scored a " try." But they funked it, and seeing the 
opposing forwards bearing down upon them, they lackc: 
the ball into touch just where they were. 

I have known boys face life like that. They had n: 
power of attack. They never went out for big thing* 
They were always kicking into touch and generally d: 
it very badly because they made no real headway. 

No, the whole art and science of finding touch is finding 
it at the right time, and making plenty of ground. I think 
I can see that famous Rugger back and gallant nav.i. 
officer, Lyon, finding touch far down the field with one c: 
his cannon-ball shots. That is the way to kick if you woui 1 
find touch properly. It hardly mattered where Lvoj 
fielded the ball, whether close to the touch-line or unde 
the cross-bar. It shot from his toe like a shell from one 
of his naval guns, and though the enemy planted themselvr* 
so as to intercept it, it invariably gave them the go bv 
and transferred the game to the other end of the field. 

So, boys, when you are kicking, kick hard. Find touch 
Don’t be feeble and effortless and limp. It may be th. 
only opportunity you have in the game, so do not lo^ 
it. It is no use saying that you nearly found touch. I: 
generally means that the enemy quite found it, and thu: 
you did no good and a great deal of harm. 

But there is still another way of " finding touch." 1: 
is in prayer. In prayer you are immune from attack 
Nobody can rob you of the ball. Nobody can " tackle 
you. You know you’ve got to go out into the field ag:i.£ 
and play the game. But you have had a rest in touch 
and when the ball comes out again you feel the benefci 
of that breathing space. Do not forget prayer. 
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PART I. 


E VERY schoolboy knows' ’ something about the origin 
of lacrosse. He has learned that it was long ago 
the favourite amusement of the American Indians, 
when their time was not occupied with sterner 
matters ; he has read of the many fearful and wonderful 
legends connected with its early history. But it is not every 
schoolboy, nor every schoolmaster either, who 
understands what a splendid game it actually is, 
or what opportunities it affords in the way of 
developing a boy’s speed and endurance, and 
general sprightliness of both thought and action. 

Lacrosse is no game for a sluggard. Anyone 
who is not prepared to work really hard at it, 
both on and off the field of play, to exert himself 
to his utmost in every move connected with it, 
and to devote a good deal of time to earnest 
study of its various requirements, had better 
leave it alone. For it is only in this way that 
improvement can be made. But the rewards are 
great. In very few other games can a single 
match give so many thrills of pleasure at move¬ 
ments well executed. In no others can more 
genuine enjoyment be derived from the real 
“ donkey-work ” of practice. Add to this that 
the risk of serious injury is very slight—though 
as Gordon says : 

" No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 

Could possibly find its way.”— 

and it will be seen at once that lacrosse has a 
great deal to recommend it. 

Let us suppose, then, that the reader has 
decided to learn the game. The first problem 
which will confront him will be the selection of 
a suitable ” stick.” And a caution is here 
necessary. For there are so many seeming trifles 
to be considered in this matter—quite as many, 
indeed, as in buying a tennis racket or cricket 
bat—that it is always wise to get an experienced 
friend to make the actual choice. A beginner, 
however, should thoroughly understand his stick, 
and therefore it will be best to explain the various points of 
importance. 

Practically every player, with the single exception of the 
goalkeeper, nowadays uses quite a small stick, as compared 
with those which were in vogue fifteen or twenty years 
ago. No one really needs a ” net ” longer (from the ” heel ” 
of the stick) than about two feet. The reason the larger 
size was formerly used was that in those days the game 
consisted mainly of a succession of long throws. To-day, 
however, short passing constitutes something like 90 per 


cent, of the play in a lacrosse match, and for this all the 
pace necessary can easily be obtained with a stick little 
more than half the size of the old variety. 

The ” back ” should be perfectly straight and rigid, for 
it is along this length of wood that the ball travels when a 
throw is being made : and if there be the slightest curve 
the ball will always have a tendency to fly off at 

^ an angle to the direction it was intended to take. 

But most of the sticks now sold are perfect in 
s this respect, so there is no great likelihood of 
1 trouble arising here. 

I Little difficulty will probably be experienced, 

| too, in regard to the netting, which nevertheless 
should be thoroughly examined, for it is by no 
. ^ means uncommon to find a weak string break at 

* ^ a most important moment. One may get what 
I ^ is known as clock-cord, a variety of twisted green- 
| ^ hide, throughout, or have the perpendicular 
I ^ strings of flat pieces of hide, from a quarter to 

^ a third of an inch wide. Personally I prefer the 
I ^ latter, but it is largely a matter as to which one 
I ^ can-please himself and know that little harm will 
| ^ be done. 

The net uprights forming the outer edge are to 
I be perfectly stiff, so that there will be little 
| danger of their curling when the stick begins to 
I -O get rough usage ; and against this time, too, it is 
1 ^ well to see that the wood has no flaws whatever, 
O and has plenty of ” body ” in it. One may be 

• tempted to favour a very light stick on account 

| .5 °* the ease with which it can be manipulated, 

I but it must be remembered that it will have to 

stand a good deal of wear, and so should be of a 
weight and strength not likely to be easily broken. 

Now comes the most important point of all, 
and one which is nearly always overlooked. The 
stick must be perfectly balanced. There are 
various ways of testing it, but the essential item 
to remember is that the ** toe ” must carry no 
more weight than the M heel,'* and vice versa ; 
for if there be any unevenness, it is likely to 
interfere seriously with the beginner’s throwing 
and catching. 

Nearly all sticks sold require to have three or four inches 
taken off the handle before they are ready for use. To 
find the exact amount, grip the stick with the right hand 
about two inches below the leading strings, and place 
the left the length of the forearm away ; any excess is 
superfluous. 

The net is next to be worked to the requisite degree 
of ” bagginess ” (this operation, as a matter of fact, is 
usually performed with the heel of one’s boot), and the 
” grips ” for the hands should be bound with cord or some 
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First position of 
feet in making a 
stationary throw. 
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LACROSSE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT 



"SAVING" IN FRONT OF GOAL. 

Goalkeeper, who has cleared, passing to coverp-'int, who has cleverly got away from 
2nd Home. Goalkeeper, however, illustrates a bid fault In not holding his stick properly: 
he has allowed it to slip round in his hand, so that the net is canted away from him instead 
of towards him. The result is that the ball slips away from the "back" (i.e. the wood) of 
the stick. 


similar material to prevent slipping. Cord will be found 
better than rubber. 

The stick is then in thorough working order. The 
rest of a player’s outfit needs but brief notice. In the 
first place, especial care is to be taken in the choice of 
boots. Shoes should never be worn—they simply invite 
twisted ankles. Most English players seem to prefer canvrs 
boots with rubber soles and stops, but there seems little 
doubt that well-made, light leather boots are better for the 
purpose. But they must be of proper materials, for on 
a wet day a cheap leather boot will simply become a sponge. 
One can get a better fit, too, with leather than with canvas, 
which stretches so much ; and on a slippery ground this 
has very bad effects. The sole should have five good stops, 
and the heel either two or three according to fancy. 

Gloves are the other vital necessity, and for these the 
sports depot can be relied on, practically the only point to 
notice being that they have sufficient padding in the exposed 
parts. At first a really good glove will be found too 
stiff for comfort, but a little work and oiling will reduce 
it to proper condition. 

A padded cap is of especial service, for it is about the 
head that the player gets most of his knocks ; and as 
one last word, the novice is advised always to wear two 
light strips of padding inside his sleeves, to meet across 
his shoulders. It is astonishing how many severe and 
unnecessary bruises they will save him. 

The reader is now ready to begin, and must be shown, 
in the first place, how to hold his stick. Let him thoroughly 
understand that lacrosse is a game in which the player 
must always be in easy, natural positions ; the all-important 
point to impress on him is that in ordinary work, such as 
straightforward throwing and catching, it is only for very 
small fractions of seconds—as will be 
explained — that the stick must be 
“gripped.” At other times what is called 
the “ loose hand ” is to be strictly adhered 
to. 

Except that the left hand should always 
be at the end of the stick—the description 
is for a right-hander—its actual position 
does not matter very much. It may be 
slipped round to any angle which is 
comfortable. The right hand, however, 
keeps the net at the proper inclination both 
for catching and throwing, and it is 
absolutely necessary that its correct 
position be explained, understood and 
adopted exactly. Fortunately, for all 
straightforward work—either catching or 
throwing—the grip hardly varies at all— 
which makes the task much easier than 
it might otherwise be. 

I have always found it the best explana¬ 


tion for a beginner to seat him at a table, 
without worrying him about angles, position 
of the fingers, etc., and to give him the 
following instructions. “ Put the right arm 
straight out on to the table, resting it on 
the elbow and the knuckles. Arch the 
wrist (about an inch) and partially close 
the fingers. Hold the stick with the left 
hand, keeping the end level on the table 
with the right elbow, and lay it across the 
right hand, the latter to clasp its ' grip ’ 
two inches or so from the leading strings. 
If the plane of the net is now parallel to 
the plane of the table, the hand is in proper 
position.” 

Now practise, practise, practise. Nothing 
else will make the stick fall naturally into 
place—as it must before any degree of 
proficiency can be attained. 

Perhaps the best advice that can be given 
is to seek out a brick wall, and pepper it 
with the ball, as the tennis-players do. 
The progress that will be made, both as 
regards catching and throwing, will be surprising, and 
best of all, a very great deal of pleasure will be obtained. 
Most important, too, it will train the eye, and teach one 
to “ stand up ” to swift returns. 

If a wall be not available, however, the reader should 
get one of his friends to join him. Stationed fifteen yards 
apart, they will provide excellent practice for each other : 
and this method has the advantage that they will never 
be able to tell exactly where the ball will return, and so 
must be prepared to take it in all sorts of positions. They 
will often, of course, have to run after the ball when it 
has been loosely thrown, but even this is not an unmixed 
evil, for it will teach them always to be careful about their 
throwing, and never to neglect to aim at a certain definite 
point. 

The casual style of thinking that anywhere within reach 
is satisfactory hinders tremendously the progress of nearly 
every lacrosse-player. “ Somewhere near ” will not do. 
Do not think that this is a maxim only for beginners ; there 
are numbers of men in the very highest ranks who have 
not yet properly learned the lesson. 

There is one place in the net for the ball—and only one. 
It is some eight or nine inches from the “ heel ” along 
the “ back ” ; all throwing must commence there, almost 
all catching will, in time, be done there. 

The “ loose-hand ” is practically the whole secret of 
catching. If the stick be gripped, it will be found that, 
even with the “ baggiest ” net, the ball will have a tendency 
to jump out. Nor must the ball be hit. It must be allowed 
to find its way into the net ; at the instant after contact 
the grip is tightened, and the “way” of the ball stopped. 
At the same moment the wrists are turned slightly—just 
as much, in fact, as is comfortable—and this movement 
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imprisons the ball, which is then ready in position for a 
return throw. 

The knack of this turn of the wrist must be acquired ; 
suddenly one day it will come, and ever afterwards one 
will wonder how on earth he ever had any difficulty in 
solving the mystery. Once it is mastered, indeed, he will 
soon become nearly perfect at catching—that is, on the 
forehand. He will now learn naturally to take the ball 
in all kinds of positions—at his toes, at full stretch over his 
head, on his waistband—and he will doubtless find this 
last the most difficult of all. But the habit, a most valuable 
one in lacrosse, of being always in motion—however slight, 
and even if the motion be only of the body—will get him 
out of even this dilemma. 

Next comes backhand work. For anything up to 
shoulder high, the left hand is carried round towards the 
back, while the right slips from its accustomed grip about 
half-way around the handle. This is the easiest catch of 
all to make, and once the idea is understood it will be 
difficult to drop the ball. For anything above the shoulder, 
however, the proper catch is what is known as the “ reverse.” 
The movement consists of a complete circular sweep of 
the stick from (and to) the throwing position, in the course 
of which circle the stick is turned completely round in 
the hands. The 
great advantage of 
this catch is that 
the stick is brought 
back to the throwing 
position without the 
loss of a fraction of 
a second. This, 
however, will prob¬ 
ably be beyond a 
player until he has 
had a good deal of 
experience, and till 
then he may well 
content himself with 
a variation of the 
ordinary backhand 
catch. 

Picking up the 
ball is really a 
variety of catching, 
but it has several 
special points of its own. It is one of the things that 
practically everyone does in the way he would advise 
another person to avoid. Everyone knows that the proper 
way to pick up a ball is to keep both hands on the stick, 
yet 95 per cent, of players never by any chance use more 
than one. At any rate, the advice that must be followed 
is ” Keep your eye on the ball and never begin the movement 
too soon.” 

One becomes quite a good ” catcher ” long before he is 
a reliable ” thrower.” So it is important that the beginning 
be made on correct lines. First it will be well to indulge 
only in stationary throws. For these the feet are to be 


placed not more than 18 inches apart, the right foot making 
rather more than a right angle with the line of the ball’s 
intended direction. The left foot, with the toe slightly 
in advance of the right, is to adjust itself in a comfortable 
position. Next comes the body swing, and this is the 
secret of all successful throwing. 

A good throw, in fact, amounts to little more than a 
long, even, natural body swing, in which the weight of 
the body, from being on the right foot, passes easily and 
gradually to the left foot, the whole movement working 
up to and culminating in a violent jerk, and a rigid stop. 
One thing must be remembered throughout, and that is 
that the elbows are to be kept as close to the sides as possible. 
This is mainly for a stationary throw, of course ; later on, 
shots will have to be made and passes given from various 
strained positions, and many of them almost entirely by 
arm work. 

The right hand will ” grip ” the stick towards the finish 
of the throw, but, if one may perpetrate a bull, the grip is 
with the fingers rather than with the hand ; and the net 
will be more squarely behind the ball at the moment it goes 
on its journey than it has been either in catching or in the 
preliminary throwing movements. 

After these points have been thoroughly understood, 

there remains mere¬ 
ly practice, practice, 
practice to perfect 
the beginner in the 
straightforward 
throw. 

One will do well 
to begin, however, 
almost from the 
beginning, to learn 
to throw from the 
other side of his 
body, for when he 
comes to serious 
lacrosse he will find 
the ability to do so 
of very great ser¬ 
vice. Some people 
go in for a backhand 
throw, in which the 
hands are kept in 
the same relative 
positions as for forehand work (though they of course 
slide around the handle to accommodate themselves 
to the new position) ; others cultivate the left-handed 
throw in which the hands are changed, the left now taking 
the grip near the leading strings. Very few players, however, 
are really proficient at either. 

The reader is advised to make up his mind at once to 
master the latter method. It will need a great deal of 
constant, patient application, but it is easily the more 
effective style of throwing, and, when it has been perfected, 
will quite repay all the trouble that has been taken 
with it. 


(To be continued.) 



# Football. 


I SING the song of the bounding ball, 

The lay of the game best loved of all ; 

I sing of jerseys bright, 

And goal-posts tall and white; 

Of grand sprints down the line. 

And forwards that combine ; 

Straight shots that goalie saves, 

’Midst roars like ocean’s waves— 

The song of the bounding ball 1 

I sing the song of the bounding ball, 

Of the sport that grips both great and small ; 
Of living-bordered meads, 

And gallant players’ deeds ; 

Long, low, powerful kicks, 


And dribblers full of tricks— 

All part of the fine song 
So sweet to all the throng— 

The song of the bounding ball ! 

I sing the song of the bounding ball, 

Of the lively ** leather's ” rise and fall ; 

I sing of “headers” great— 

Bumps for the hardest pate ! 

Of crashing shots, and swerves 
That try a fellow’s nerves; 

Of corners taken well— 

Those clever bits that tell 
In the song of the bounding ball! 

Horace A. Woolley. 
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Sir Francis Drake. 


D RAKE and Raleigh! Household words indeed 
are they, particularly in the west country. The 
name of Drake is associated with as many legends 
as that of Dick Turpin, and natives of Devon 
and Somerset can point out the actual scenes of many 
incidents in Raleigh’s career. Some of such incidents 
happened, on indubitable testimony, in several places, and 
one—everybody knows it: the throwing of a bucket of 
water over Raleigh by his servant, who, seeing his master 
smoking, thought he was on fire—actually took place in at 
least half-a-dozen. 

The fame of Drake in particular has continued to be such 
that about thirty years ago it was seriously proposed to 
recover his remains and enshrine them in his native shire. 
Mindful that when he died off Puerto Cabello and was buried 
at sea his body had been placed in a leaden coffin, somebody 
conceived the idea that the coffin might, even after the lapse 
of nearly three centuries, be still intact, and ultimately it 
was decided that the British squadron belonging to the West 
Indian and North American stations should visit Puerto 
Cabello, and that every effort should be made to dredge up 
the leaden casket. The plan, however, was relinquished. 

But both the great Elizabethans are commemorated in 
other ways than by written records and more or less absurd 
traditions. There are Drake statues and Drake relics, 
and among the many " places of interest " in fair Devon is 
a Raleigh shrine. 

The finest statue of Drake stands at one end of Tavistock— 
the end nearest Crowndale, where the great explorer was 
born about 1540. Till comparatively recent times the 
humble dwelling in which he first saw the light was still 
standing, but nothing of it now remains. The appropriately 
situated memorial, which was presented to the town by the 
ninth Duke of Bedford, represents the gallant admiral with 
a compass in his hand, and the massive granite pedestal is 
ornamented in relief with scenes in his career. A replica of 
the statue is on Plymouth Hoe, where Drake played the 
historic game of bowls. 

Relics of the famous voyager are scattered over the land. 
One of peculiar interest is in the Bodleian, at Oxford—a 
chair made from timber of the “ Golden Hind," the ship 
in which Drake made his voyage round the world. On the 
circumnavigator’s return to England in 1580, Queen 
Elizabeth ordered the vessel to be laid up at Deptford. It 


Homes and Relics of 
Famous Explorers. 

DRAKE AND RALEIGH: THE 
GREAT SHIP - CAPTAINS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 


had previously been proposed, in the first burst of enthusiasm 
over Drake’s achievement, that she should be placed bodily 
on the base of the steeple of St. Paul's in lieu of the spire ; 
but as there were practical difficulties in the way of carrying 
out so novel—and harebrained—a scheme, Elizabeth 
directed that she should be preserved in dock as a memorial 
of the voyage. And this was done. A dock was excavated 
specially for her, and then she was walled round and roofed 
in. She remained thus for more than a century, having 
meanwhile been repaired so often that at last she contained 
very little of the timber that had gone round the world. 
When it was impossible to keep her together any longer, 
James Davis, storekeeper at Deptford, had a chair made 
from some of the original planks, and this he presented to 
the Bodleian. On the occasion of the unveiling of the Drake 
statue at Plymouth in 1884 it was used by Lady Drake, who 
took part in the ceremony. 

One of a number of Drake relics preserved in the tapestry 
drawing-room of Berkeley Castle is said to be connected 
with the honour shown by Elizabeth to the great circum¬ 
navigator. It 
is a miniature 
ship made of 
gold and seed 
pearls, with two 
rose diamonds 
as port - holes. 
In it are two 
figures, sup¬ 
posed to be 
Drake and 
Fame. This 
ornament, it is 
stated, the ex¬ 
plorer presented 
to his sovereign, 
who wore it at 
her girdle. 

A peculiarly 
interesting relic 
of Drake is in 
the museum of 
the Royal Naval 
College, Green¬ 
wich. This is 
an astrolabe 
which was con¬ 
structed for him 
previous to his 
first expedition 
to the West 
Indies in 1670, 
and was used 
by him on this 
and subsequent voyages. The instrument, which is in¬ 
scribed " Humfrey Colle made this dial anno 1569," 
is a combination of mariner’s compass and sundial, and 
differs little essentially from that which w*as generally used 
in the rude navigation of Elizabethan times, and which was 
not wholly superseded till after 1730, when mariners began 



Drake’s Astrolabe. 
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Hayes Barton, the Birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh, 

to take to Hadley's quadrant. It can be folded up and 
carried in the waistcoat pocket like a watch. King William 
IV., who acquired it after it had passed through many hands, 
presented it to Greenwich Hospital in 1833. 

By far the most remarkable relic—if such it can be called— 
of Drake is the prime curiosity of the ancient manor-house 
of Combe Sydenham, near Stogumber, in Somerset. Under 
the great central table in the hall is a large ball, about a 
foot in diameter, and weighing, it is said, i2olb. Apparently 
it is a cannon-ball of polished iron ; but the natives declare 
that it dropped from the clouds, and that no man can 
identify the metal of which it is composed. The object, 
indeed, is popularly believed to be of supernatural origin, 
and is linked with Drake by a legend that smacks strongly 
of the best vein of old romance. 

Between voyages, the story goes, the great circumnavi¬ 
gator spent a good deal of time at 
Combe Sydenham, paying court to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Sydenham. He ultimately won 
the heart of the fair Bess, and 
when he was about to sail again 
in quest of fresh adventures they 
swore eternal fidelity. 

" I may be away for years," said 
Drake, in bringing to an end his 
part of the pact; " but wherever 
I go I will think of thee and will 
send thee tokens that I am living 
—aye, a token, if thou waverest, 
that will assure thee that the 
vengeance of Heaven waits on 
perjury." 

And so they parted. 

After Drake had been absent a 
long time another suitor came 
courting Bess, and he finally 
persuaded her that her old lover 
was dead, and so secured her 
promise to marry him. But on 
the morning fixed for the wedding 
a terrifying thing happened. 

Though the day opened with 
brilliant sunshine, a cloud over¬ 
spread the whole heavens just 
before the bridal party were about 
to start for Stogumber Church, 
and as the groom was leading Bess Sir Walter 


towards the door of the house a peal of 
thunder shook the building, and at the 
same instant the identical ball now care¬ 
fully preserved fell with a crash on 
the pavement outside the porch, and 
rolled between bride and groom! So 
Bess, convinced that it was a token 
from Drake, immediately revoked her 
promise. 

Of course, this is fiction. There is, 
however, this much truth in the story, that 
the gallant admiral courted and won Sir 
George Sydenham's daughter. As a fact, 
she was his second wife. The marriage 
settlement is dated August 25, 1595, the 
circumnavigator being then fifty years 
old. He died soon afterwards, and then 
his widow married Sir William Courtenay 
of Powderham, in Devon. 

Raleigh is commemorated to a much 
less extent than Drake. The main link 
connecting him with Devon is his birth¬ 
place, Hayes Barton, near Budleigh 
Salterton. Here he was born about 1552, 
and here his boyhood was spent, and it 
was probably in the walled garden in front 
of the farmhouse that he acquired that 
intense love of reading which he retained 
through life. Perhaps, too, he obtained 
his early education under the paternal 
roof, though he may have been sent to school at Budleigh 
Sidmouth, or Ottery St. Mary. 

That he imbibed his knowledge of the sea from sailors 
on the beach at Budleigh Salterton is practically certain. 
In the well-known picture, " The Boyhood of Raleigh "— 
which was painted by Sir John Millais at Budleigh Salterton 
—he is represented on the seashore near a bronzed sailor, 
who is relating his adventures afloat; and very likely young 
Walter spent a good deal of his time precisely as depicted. 
It is supposed that the broad Devonshire accent with which 
he spoke to the end of his days was learned by association 
with sailors on the seashore at Budleigh Salterton. 

Hayes Barton was not the ancestral home of Raleigh's 
family. When Sir Walter was born in it, his father held it 
on a lease which he had taken over from a former tenant, 

and which had then only a few years to run. On its 

expiration the house passed to 
a man named Duke. Sir 
Walter, in after-years, regret¬ 
ted the transfer, and in 1584 
desired to acquire the pro¬ 
perty. Writing from Court to 

Duke, he said that from the 

natural disposition he had to 
the place he would " rather 
seat himself there than any¬ 
where else," and then pro¬ 
posed to purchase it. But the 
owner declined to sell, doubt¬ 
less because he realised that he 

and his family would be eclipsed 
if Raleigh returned to the scenes 
of his youth. 

From one point of view, 
Duke's decision is not to be 
lamented. Had Sir Walter 
" seated himself " at Hayes 
Barton, he would probably have 
altered the place and so deprived 
it of some of the interest that 
now attaches to it. 

The estate that Raleigh secured 
for himself was that of Sherborne, 
in Dorset. This was about the 
year 1391. just before he lost 
favour with Elizabeth. At Sher¬ 
borne he spent many happy 
Raleigh. years. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


THE "CLEANING BOX." 

T O maintain a bicycle in proper running order, it 
should be regularly cleaned, and its working parts 
kept free from grit, and suitably adjusted and 
lubricated. One way or another, the British 
Army now includes in its ranks many bicyclists, and an 
armourer in charge of bicycles recently informed me that 
the following are the cleaning materials allowed annually 
by the War Office for each bicycle in use : Half a pint 
of Rangoon oil and one quart of paraffin ; one pound of 
Russian tallow ; half a pound of mineral jelly ; one and 
a half pounds of old linen, for cleaning 
purposes, and a special brush for clean¬ 
ing spokes, chains, and so on. The /* 

British Army takes care of all its 
equipment, and I mention the fore¬ 
going just to accentuate the fact that 
he is a well-advised cyclist who keeps 
in some odd corner or other a modest 
outfit ready for wiping over, polish¬ 
ing, and otherwise attending to his 
bicycle. All the things will go readily 
into any old box—if with a lid so much 
the better. . K of | 

Of course, you can buy all sorts of 
appliances with which to clean and 
furbish up your machine. But by 
exercising a little ingenuity it is pos¬ 
sible to devise a cardboard tyre-scraper, 
and a wash-leather-on-a-stick polisher 
for out-of-the-way comers of the 
plating, and so forth. And with the 
various items always handy in their 
box, well, there you are, and your 
bicycle ever in good condition. 

The Dunlop Rubber Company have 
brought out a new solution flask that 

promises to prove rather a good thing The Dunlop 

of its kind. There is no screw-on cap 

to be fiddled with and taken off before the solution can be 
used, fortheopeningandsealingof the flaskisquite automatic. 
Soiling of the hands, also, when making a repair is obviated, 
for the solution runs out to the exact quantity required, 
which it is claimed makes the flask the cleanest as well as the 
most economical device of the description yet manu¬ 
factured. When the flask has been emptied, it is quite 
an easy job to refill it, and that without mess or waste of 
any kind. It is made in three sizes, prices one shilling, 
one and threepence, and one shilling and sixpence. 

Concerning the shilling size of the flask, I can tell you a 
little story. Solution, as you know, is inflammable stuff, 
and might be also likely to damage other goods in transit. 
When this flask was first introduced, I asked for a sample 


shilling size of it to be sent to me. But I had forgotten 
all about the regulations as to carriage of solution, and for 
my shilling flask I was informed that the cost of carriage 
would be about three shillings and sixpence 1 So I went 
and fetched one instead. 

TAKING CARE OF TYRES. 

Immediately previous to the more active riding season, 
not a few cyclists thoroughly overhaul their machines to 
get them into first-class running trim after winter usage. 
When doing this, and it is a capital practice, it is always 
advisable to carefully repair any cuts 
and gashes that there may be in the 
tyres. This should be effected with 
one of the preparations of the kind that 
is known as tyre stopping, which fills up 
the holes and cuts in the tyre, and 
makes a permanent repair. It is a 
plastic substance which, neatly applied 
after the tyre has been cleaned and 
dried, becomes, as it were, part and 
parcel of the tyre itself. Tyre stopping 
costing only a few pence per tin is a 
commendable investment just now— 
c provided, naturally enough, that you 

do use it when purchased. Some 
cyclists there are who, after filling up 
all the cuts in their tyres with tyre 
stopping, then paint the tyres with 
tyre paint. I have not tried the paint 
myself, and I believe it is primarily 
intended for preserving the rubber 
fiom the effects of the sun’s rays, 
and so it should, perhaps, be more in 
request in the summer-time. Not a few 
riders, however, use it when giving 
their bikes a spring cleaning, and. 
Solution Flask. anyway, while not in any manner 

injurious to tyres, it serves to keep 
them clean and give them a nice new appearance. The 
paint, costing somewhere about sixpence a tin, is wash¬ 
able, lasting, and does not crack or peel off. 

Every cyclist knows, or should know, that oil is very 
injurious to rubber. Many cyclists who are duly aware of 
that fact are extremely careful that no oil finds its way on 
to their tyres, and yet they squirt oil copiously into the 
pedal bearings, quite regardless of the circumstance that 
it soon finds its way out again, and perishes the rubber 
blocks of the pedals. When a cycle is in really active 
use every day, the pedals need to have merely a drop of oil 
applied to them about once a week, not oftener. Of 
course, the bearings of the pedals, just like those of the 
wheels and the head of the machine, should be kept properly 
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adjusted. A loose and shaky pedal bearing will hardly 
retain any oil at all. 


HOME TRAINERS. 

Several times of late I have heard of inquiries being made 
as to bicycle home trainers. A home trainer is. of course, 
a device of some kind or other that enables one to take 
pedalling exercise while seated upon one's bicycle at home, 
and, besides being to a cyclist a rather amusing con¬ 
trivance, a daily spell of active work upon it certainly 
tends to keep one in good physical condition. At one time 
there was really an extensive sale for home trainers of all 
kinds, and some of 
them were quite elab¬ 
orate affairs, the price 
of which ran into 
pounds. 

The earliest variety 
was simply a large 
solid metal wheel, to 
which pedals were 
fitted ; this was moun¬ 
ted on a substantial 
iron stand, with a 
saddle on top. Sitting 
upon the saddle, the 
cyclist in search of 
strenuous home exer¬ 
cise could, by rota¬ 
ting the straight 
handlebars that were 
provided in front of him, cause a long leather strap 
to tighten around the revolving metal wheel. That 
served as a brake to the wheel, and, by so gradually retard¬ 
ing it, you could obtain all the progress-checking effects 
of, say, a slight head wind when out actually upon the 
road, or of a gentle rise to be surmounted, or a real steep 
hill, just as you pleased. Speedometers were fitted to some 
home trainers, and a bell used to ring at the finish of what 
was the equivalent of each mile ridden, and with these 
machines, installed in certain bicycle club-houses and 
gymnasiums, I know that some of us who chafed at winter 
inactivity as cyclists used to have a rare old time. Home 
trainer races were also often held, and caused much fun. 

At the present moment, the only cycle home trainer that 
I know of is a very simple variety that is sold for four or 
five shillings. It is, as one may say, a cycle stand that, 
raising the back wheel only from the floor, holds the 
machine in position for sitting upon. Behind the back 
wheel, and engaging with its tyre, a roller is provided 
to prevent the wheel from running quite freely when the 
cyclist pedals, and this roller is controlled by two springs 
that exert just enough tension on the roller, by pressing# 
it against the wheel, to make the operation of the pedals 
very much the same as when the cycle is in actual use on 
the road. This home trainer is supplied by Gamage’s, and 
when not in use. for thus providing cycling exercise at home, 
it forms a convenient cycle stand. 

A PUNCTURB FINDER. 

An ingenious little device for locating punctures, and also 
to be had from Gamage’s. is illustrated upon this page. As 
you can see, it consists of a small box which is made of 
transparent material, and enclosed in which are a number 
of pieces of down or other similar light substance, such as 
will be readily moved about by the slightest disturbance 
of the air. The bottom of the little box is formed of wire 
gauze, or of finely perforated material that will allow a 
current of air to pass through it. When required to locate 
a puncture, the box is placed close to the tyre, and moved 
slowly over its surface. Directly the puncture is reached, 
the emerging fine stream of air agitates the pieces of down 
and visibly proclaims that fact. Quite an entertaining 
method of finding punctures, is it not ? No water is 
required to be used as in ordinary puncture-chasing, and 
water, as we know, tends to lift the patches that may be 



already on the tyre, as well as being not at all beneficial 
to the canvas of the cuter cover. There is nothing to get 
out of order ; the inventor says “ it will last as long as your 
bicycle,” and with the aid of one’s cycle lamp at night 
punctures can readily be found. 

Concerning which I will mention a little item of news 
that reached me from Japan, in many parts of which 
country cycling, both road riding and path racing, goes 
strong. A Japanese cyclist himself invented a puncture 
finder. This device was simplicity itself. It consisted of 
a box containing some hundreds of tissue-paper confetti. 
When you incurred a puncture, you sprinkled the tissue- 
paper discs upon the tyre, and when you saw one jump off 
it instead of resting where it had fallen, that was the 
place! 


THE LIGHT BICYCLB. 

A very large number of cyclists are now considering the 
subject of ordering their new machines for the coming 
season, consequently a favourite topic of conversation in 
wheeling circles at the present moment is the weight of 
bicycles. Some riders of experience there are who vig¬ 
orously protest that bicycles are heavier than they used 
to be, and that the light but quite strong machines that 
we used to have are not now to be obtained. The truth 
is that, if bicycles have become somewhat heavier, it is the 
fault of the riders themselves for insisting upon having all 
sorts of latest improvements, each of which, when added to 
the bicycle, serves to increase its weight. Two brakes 
instead of one, free wheels, variable gears and so forth, 
these all make the machine heavier, and if the rider 
demands these refinements in construction he must not 
grumble if they help to bring the scale lower when his 
bicycle comes to be weighed. 

In ordering a new machine, the point to be borne in 
mind is whether you really do need so many luxurious 
devices of all kinds as are now sometimes loaded on to our 
bicycles. Personally, for all-round utility and general 
power of giving satisfaction, I do not think that a bicycle 
can be too simple in its construction. Fitted with a brake, 
I have ridden a racing bicycle upon the road. I have also 
owned full roadster cycles, mud-guarded at every possible 
portion of their anatomy, and replete with every available 
labour-saving device that could be built into or on to them. 
And. though there is never an excess of wisdom in going to 
extremes either way, and the happy medium always gives 
the best results, I must say that for all-round enjoyment to 
be obtained out of it I plump for the ” stripped ” bike as 
compared with the ” bus.” And it is infinitely cheaper, 
which is a matter that in such connection often demands 
to have attention paid to it. 

For a young and active wheelman who is not afraid of a 
bit of hard work now and again, and who loathes to be 
pampered in any way, the ideal mount is a quite light 
and simple roadster bicycle, a machine, indeed, that, 
though stout and reliable, approaches to being something of 
a featherweight. Mud-guards may be of the detachable 
variety, so that you 
may put them on or 
leave them at home 
as you please, and 
no doubt, in decent 
weather, it will be 
oftener the latter. 

With a free wheel 
there should most 
certainly be two 
brakes to the ma¬ 
chine, and for myself 
I strongly advise 
having a gear-case. 

It saves no end of 
trouble with one s chain ; after a long ride in the 
wet a chain protected by a gear-case still continues to run 
sweetly, instead of being transformed into two bars of 
rigid steel, as it were, and requiring an hour or so of very 
messy attention before it works properly again. 
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POINTS ABOUT PEDALS. 

Something that is quite a departure in pedal construction 
is afforded by the “ King " pedal that is made by Messrs. 
Brampton Bros. Ltd., of Birmingham. The idea is to 
provide greater comfort in pedalling 
than can be obtained with the ordinary 
type of pedal, which has the width 
greater than the length, and has two 
thin steel plates only furnishing bearers 
for the rider’s foot, the side plates 
being of no importance save to pro¬ 
vide ear-pieces to prevent the foot 
from slipping off the pedal. 

In this pedal the length is greater 
than the width, and all the four 
plates that constitute the pedal frame 
are brought under the rider’s foot, 
each plate thus affording a bearing 
surface. The side plates, which or¬ 
dinarily are of so little importance, 
here furnish a bearing along the length 
of the foot, and, being slightly con¬ 
cave in shape, they conform to the 
bend of the shoe, the effect of the 
whole contrivance being to provide a 
bearing equal to the surface of a solid 
plate under one’s foot : which is most comfortable, and 
is claimed to be far less fatiguing. 

The toe clip that is provided on this pedal is adaptable 
to various lengths and widths of shoes, and it is advisable 


to take a little trouble to get it adjusted as to length 
exactly to suit individual needs. There being no side 
projections on the pedal, and no binding action of 
the toe clips, the pedal is a very safe one in the event 
of an enforced hurried dismount. The 
proper method of adjustment, be it 
noted, is so that the ball of the 
foot comes immediately over the pedal 
spindle. 

It is sometimes one’s experience 
to incur a puncture when quite near 
the end of a run, and in those circum¬ 
stances one may very likely decide to 
finish the trip on foot, pushing the bike, 
before repairing. But if ever you are 
so placed, remember this true story. 
Completing a cycling outing on foot 
in that manner, a cyclist, when he 
came to repair, found his inner tube 
to be simply riddled with tiny holes, 
and practically ruined. It was a tin- 
tack that had caused the puncture, 
and as the cyclist had omitted to 
remove it before commencing his walk 
home with deflated tyre, that tin- 
tack had penetrated the airless inner 
tube somewhere or other at prelty well every revolu¬ 
tion of the wheel. Moral : Whether you repair at once 
or not, always remove the cause of puncture before pro¬ 
ceeding on your way. 



The *• King" Pedal. 


From our Letter Bag. 


S. S. (Ealing).—Always make sure that no oil or vaseline is 
upon the rims of the wheels, otherwise the brake pads may 
not act efficiently. 

W. T. E. (Walsall).—The late King Edward was a cyclist, but 
he rode a tricycle, not a bicycle. For many years his 
Majesty took tricycle exercise regularly at Windsor, Sand¬ 
ringham, and other places, and I believe that he graciously 
raised no objection to duplicates of the tricycle made 
specially for him being manufactured and sold as such. 
Needless to say, these copies of the original machine aroused 
much interest. 

Foot Pump (Cromer).—Flabby tyres wear out in this way. 
Under the pressure of the rider's weight, the tyre flattens 
out, the canvas becomes loose, and then worn by the friction 
thus set up, and the life of the tyre is in that manner much 
shortened. 

P. W. B. (Northampton).—To ascertain the gear of a bicycle you 
should multiply the number of teeth on the large chain 
wheel by the diameter (in inches) of the driving wheel, and 


divide the result by the number of teeth on the small chain 
wheel. This question is put, perhaps, oftener than any 
other, and, maybe, other readers besides P. W. B. himself 
may usefully take note of this answer. 

G. E. (Glasgow).—Brazed pump clips will, of course, take only 
the one size of pump. To prevent adjustable pump clips 
from spoiling the enamel, cut a strip from an old kid glove, 
and fit that round the tubing before putting on the clip. 

B. A. B. (Waltham Cross).—The following rules for cyclist 
service in the Post Office are intended for safeguarding 
postmen in town and country who are employed on cycle 
duty. No man may take up cycle duty before he reaches 
the age of twenty. Maximum distances to be travelled and 
weights carried are:—In towns: tricycles, 25 miles; 
maximum weight, 112 lbs. ; in country : tricycles, not over 
22 miles; weight not over 70 lbs. Bicycles: not more 
than 28 miles under favourable conditions; weight not to 
exceed 50 lbs. Extra time is always allowed in hilly 

1 country or bad weather, and opportunities are afforded for 
changing wfet clothes. 


The Best of Times. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


W HILE at school we all look forward to the spacious 
days ahead, 

-When we shan’t have any bother with the tongues 
that should be “dead," 

When “ impots " won’t be possible, that keep us from a game, 
And masters shall have ceased to make our harassment their 
aim ; 

But none the less, on taking stock, one's willing to allow 
That probably of jolly times the jolliest are now. 

The lickings that we suffer, and the Greek and Latin, too, 

And the dates we can't remember, and the sums we cannot 
do, 

The bullyings, the “ swotting," and the duties of the fag, 

And the pain that fids our bosom when we’re victims of a 
" rag 

What of them ? They are trifles, and one’s willing to allow 
That probably of jolly times the jolliest arc now. 


We have cricket, and we’ve hockey, and we've “footer,” and 
we’ve fives, 

And we're making splendid friendships that will last us through 
our lives, 

And we're learning to be manly , not the least among our gains. 

And we're hardening our muscles and we’re strengthening our 
brains; 

So, putting prejudice aside, one's willing to allow 

That probably of jolly times the jolliest are now. 

When we’ve conquered fame and fortune in those spacious 
days to come, 

When some of us are Admirals, and Merchant Princes some. 

When some of us earn heavy fees, arrayed in wig and gown. 

And others have by authorship achieved a wide renown, 

Our thought wdl be, on looking back, though we’re successful 
men, 

“ Most certainly of jolly times the jolliest were then 1 " 
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Billy, Unlimited. 

His Adventures and Aspirations. A Story of the 
Newspaper World. 

By POMEROY BOLT. 



I.—IN WHICH BILLY INTRODUCES HIMSELF.—THB ADVENTURB OF THB SOUTH AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


JOHN STACK, better known 
in South Africa as Jack Stack, 
bade a cordial “ good night ’’ 
to the two journalists who had 
been dining with him and strode 
towards the door of the Metro¬ 
politan" Hotel. He had just 
returned to England, and 
during that dinner he had, for 
the first time, told the story 
of the grim ten-year struggle 
which had brought him fame 
and fortune. The journalists 
watched his burly figure with 
interest while attendants 
helped them into their coats. 

“ He has seen battle, murder, 
and sudden death. He has 
walked across Africa and made 
a million in ten years. Is it a 
good yarn, Dicky ? " drawled 
Mr. Henry Totland. Being six feet five in height and 
broad in proportion, Mr. Totland is naturally known in 
Fleet Street as the Tiny Tot, or more familiarly as Tiny. 

“ Great! " said Mr. Richard Foote emphatically. “ Tiny, 
my boy, you've scored. How did you get him ? He 
refused to talk to any newspaper." 

Mr. Richard Foote, who is only five feet two, commended 
his huge friend in quite a fatherly fashion. He has a 
cheerfully confident irrepressible air that is, perhaps, 
best described as cocksparrowish. 

“ Oh ! I was up at Kimberley with the relief force and 
I helped him out of a bit of a hole there. When they heard 
he was coming to London our people wanted his story, 
and as he wouldn’t talk to anyone else I met him at the 
station. There was a crowd about and he would not say 
anything then, but he asked me to dinner." 

Good for you. Now, you come back to the office 
and write your stuff and then drive up to King’s Cross 
with me. I'm catching the midnight train for Newcastle— 
got to do the Premier’s speech to-morrow. Come on ; 
King's Cross is on your way home." 

“ Righto I " said the Tiny Tot. " It will take me an 
hour to write—I shall give him two-thirds of a column— 
and then I’m your man." 

Mr. Henry Totland and Mr. Richard Foote are both 
well-known war correspondents of that great organ the 
Daily Wire. That is to say, they are war correspondents 
for whose copy all the world watches when there is a big 
war on. When there is not they are sent out to write 
about ordinary events of the day. This is the fate of all 
the war correspondents of our big daily papers, and as 
they do not like it they are always hoping for a big war. 
Men who have followed great campaigns prefer the chance 
of a bullet to the comparatively humdrum work at home. 

The two were moving towards the door of the hotel, 
F>icUy Foote leading like a tug in charge of a liner, when 
a ragged figure from the street dived under the arm of the 
hall porter and tumbled up against the journalist. 

«« Mold up, sonny," said Dicky genially, catching the 
boy by the scruff of the neck; “ who are vou running away 
from ? ” 

• ‘ 'Scuse me, Mr. Foote," said the boy eagerly. " That 



gent wot went out jest now—’im with the flop 'at an’ 
light coat—is ’e a pal of yourn ? " 

" What if he is ? ” 

" Well, you’d better look after 'im— 'c’s booked fer 
trouble." 

Mr. Totland, who had eyed the boy keenly, suddenly 
dropped his languid air. The big man stepped forward 
swiftly and barked an order at the hall porter. “ Taxi, 
quick." Then he turned to the boy with, " Now then, 
what do you know ? ” 

" Conky Lunn and Flash 'Arry come out just before 'e 
did an’ I ’eard Conky say the mug ’ad got ’is pockets full 
o’ shiners an’ notes. Then your pal comes out an' tells 
'is cab to drive to Liverpool Street Station, and Conky 
tells the cab 'e’d got waitin’ ter drive to Liverpool Street 
too." 

The journalists exchanged glances. They knew Conky 
Lunn and Flash Harry by repute. If those two rogues 
were after Jack Stack that hardened campaigner was in 
danger. 

" He’s got a gun and he’s a dead shot," said Totland. 

" Gam," sneered the boy. " 'E won't git no chance ter 
shoot if they’re after 'im. Might as well be a baby wif 
a rattle." 

A taxicab drew up at the kerb and the driver was told 
he should have treble fare if he got to Liverpool Street in 
record time. Totland jumped into the cab and told Dicky 
Foote to bring the boy with him. 

" Not me," declared Billy ; "if Conky sees me on this 
game it won’t be good for my 'ealf. Besides, if I don't 
sell my papers I gits no bed ternight." He held up a 
handful of halfpenny papers he was carrying. 

" Here’s half a crown for your papers and you shall 
have a sovereign if you’re right," said Mr. Foote, pushing 
the boy into the cab. “ Hurry up, driver." 

As the cab moved off the two men surveyed the 
youngster who had so abruptly changed their plans. He 
looked a typical London guttersnipe. His cap, coat, 
trousers, and boots were all disreputable and ill-fitting. 
His shirt was tattered ; he wore no collar and his face 
and hands were grimy. From his size and build one would 
have taken him to be fourteen, but at times his air of 
experience and cunning expression made him appear nearly 
middle-aged. 

" How did you know my name ?" asked Dicky Foote. 

" Read your stuff about buyin* a 'orse in the last war 
and it didn’t make me 'arf laugh," was the reply. " But 
we knows all you noospaper gents round 'ere. Besides, 
you give me a shillin' last Christmas." The boy grinned 
and that grin redeemed his ugliness. One forgot the 
cunning Cockney leer, the:small eyes, snub nose, and grime, 
when that winning grin illuminated his face. 

" What’s your name ? " queried Foote. 

" Billy." 

" Billy what ? " 

" Muggins." He grinned again and Foote ignored the 
obvious untruth. The Cockney guttersnipe's objection 
to telling his real name is one of the minor mysteries of 
London. 

In response to inquiries as to what he did for a living 
and where he lived, Billy said he sold papers when he 
had enough moneyto buy them and where he slept depended 
on how much he had earned during the day. He had had 
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no home since his father ran away, and his mother went 
to work at Dunstable. He evidently had not thought of 
going to Dunstable with her. 

*' What do you think Conky and Flash Harry will do ? " 
asked* Totland. 

" Tell ’im the tale, or go frew 'im in the train, or out *im 
as *e walks ’ome,” said Billy promptly. " 'E’s a mug 
they're bound to 'ave some’ow." 

" How do you know he's a mug ? " 

M Course 'e is. A soft Colonial mug"—this with 
supreme scorn. M Wot does 'e want to flash 'is 'oof in a 
public resteerong for wen 'e don't know 'is way about ? 
Them Colonials ought to 'ire keepers wen they comes over 
'ere." 

Billy weighed about seven stone and he was certainly 
under sixteen. John Stack was a powerful man of about 
fifty-five who had held his own in some of the toughest 
crowds in the world. The journalists laughed at Billy's 
judgment, but they knew how much truth there was 
in it, and, as the cab neared Liverpool Street Station, 
they swiftly formulated a plan of campaign. 

" Stack was going to see some old people who helped 
him when he was a youngster," said Totland. " He will 
book to Hackney Downs Station. We had better make 
for the first train going there and try to catch him and 
warn him." 

“ Right you are." Foote agreed. " But trains run 
to Hackney Downs from a dozen different platforms. 
We must make for the indicator in the centre of the 
station to find where the first train starts." 

They dashed from the cab into the station and ran for 
the indication board, but Billy slipped through the crowd 
ahead of them and got the information from a porter 
before they had time to find it. He jerked at Foote’s 
sleeve, gasped out “ Platform eight—going now," and 
made for the barrier at full speed, with the two journalists 
on his heels. The ticket-collector was just closing the 
gate. Billy wriggled through and raced up the platform 
while the men, in spite of their protests, were stopped. 

Hearing where they wanted to go, the collector told 
them that an express departing from another platform 
in six minutes would reach Hackney Downs three minutes 
after the outgoing train. They watched Billy scramble 
in as the train moved off, and saw the porter who went 
to close the door after him come hurrying towards them. 

" The boy said they were on the train and you had 
better take the next one," said the porter, addressing 
Totland, whose height made him conspicuous among the 
knot of people standing by the barrier. 

" Thank you. Anything else ? " asked Totland. 

•* Well, sir, 'e said you would give me a shilling," the 
man answered. 

Totland paid the shilling and Dicky Foote, laughing, 
said : " Tiny, that boy’s the limit." 

" Miles beyond it, I think," said Totland. " But this 
is getting awkward. I promised to be back at the office 
about nine and it is nearly half-past. Welland is on 
duty himself to-night, and he will be getting excited." 

Welland is the news editor of the Daily Wire , and he 
makes it very unpleasant for the men who do not deliver 
their copy in time. 

"I'll telephone him if you like and follow by the next 
train. It's your story," said Dicky Foote loyally. 

He hated missing the chance of something exciting, 
but he was obeying the unwritten law of Fleet Street 
which ordains that no man shall interfere with a colleague's 
work, even to help, without an invitation. 

" No. thanks, we might miss something good. You 
get the tickets and I’ll send him a line by cab." Totland 
pulled out his notebook and wrote : 

" Developments. Good copy may be late. Warn 
substitute for Newcastle." 

He gave the note to a porter with instructions to send 
it to the Daily Wire office by cab, and when Foote came 
back with the tickets he said : “ I’ve told Welland to 
warn a substitute for your Newcastle job. That will 
tell him we have something big on." 


" That's good ! " said Dicky. Being journalists, their 
first thoughts were for their paper, and neither of them 
worried about John Stack, the rogues chasing him, or 
Billy. When they took their seats in the train Totland 
outlined the situation thus : 

" The boy will get near them and give the alarm if 
anything happens on the train. If nothing happens 
between here and Hackney Downs I know the address 
Stack is going to, and we must take a cab from the station 
and catch him up in the street. If we can't get a cab 
we must run for it." 

Foote agreed and for the rest of the journey the two 
chatted about " shop." 

At Hackney Downs they asked the ticket-collector if 
there was any news of trouble along the line. 

“ No, sir," said the man. " But the boy you are after 
said he was following the three. He turned to the left, 
sir." 

" Lucky you are a large size, Tiny," said Foote, as 
they hurried out of the station. “ That man knew you at 
once. Billy has evidently described you as a giant." 

" Probably called us the long and short of it," said 
Totland, who resented references to his height. 

They found a hansom cab waiting and told the driver 
of their need for haste. For five minutes they drove 
rapidly through well-lighted streets, keeping a sharp 
look-out for their quarry. The cab swung into a narrow, 
ill-lighted thoroughfare which ran under a railway arch, 
and then they saw that Billy had prophesied truly. A 
burly man in a light overcoat stepped into the shadow of 
the bridge. Two darker figures closed up with him as he 
did so. Conky Lunn and Flash Harry, wolves of the 
streets, could do their work well in that patch of gloom. 

The two journalists shouted at the top of their voices, 
but their shouts were drowned by the roar of an approach¬ 
ing train. The cab driver lashed his horse furiously. 
Beneath the bridge a swiftly acted, terrible drama was 
in progress, its horror increased by the obscurity which 
made the actors look like shadows. 

A dark shadow approached the light one from the left. 
The light one spun round as if to meet an attack, and then 
from the other side of the pavement the second dark 
shade sprang and struck, once. The victim dropped as 
though shot. It was all done by the time the train had 
cleared the bridge, and the desperately driven cab was 
still thirty yards away. 

The two wolves dropped by the side of the fallen man 
to complete their work. A moment later they started up 
again, for when the noise of the train ceased to deafen 
them they heard the shouts from the approaching cab, 
while a small figure ran towards them from the opposite 
side of the road, and a shrill voice cried " Police 1 " and 
“ Murder 1 ” 

They ran for it, but Conky Lunn made the mistake of 
his .life. He had his hand on Stack’s bulky pocket-book 
when he heard the alarm, and from sheer habit he pulled 
it out. It did not delay him half a second, but that 
fraction of time gave Billy his chance. As the ruffian 
started to run the boy flew at him with the pluck of a 
terrier. With an oath the man knocked Billy down and 
resumed his flight, but before he had gone three paces 
Henry Totland caught up with him and, wild with indigna¬ 
tion, struck with the full strength of a seventeen-stone 
man. Conky Lunn went over like a shot rabbit, and it 
was some minutes before he knew what had happened 
to him. 

Totland’s first thought was for the boy, who was slowly 
getting to his feet. “ Hurt, laddie ? " he inquired kindly. 

" N-not much," said Billy. He wiped some blood from 
his face, and then seeing his assailant’s body flung across 
the roadway he made a brave attempt to grin. 

" If you ’it 'im I ’spect ’e copped it worse nor me," 
he added. And for the first time there was a trace of 
respect in Billy’s tones. 

" You had better drive along and fetch a policeman, 
cabby," said Dicky Foote, who was kneeling beside John 
Stack. 
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“ Is he killed ? ” queried Totland. 

“ No. only stunned—sand-bagged.” Foote held up the 
deadly little weapon he had found on the pavement. 
Billy looked at the small cylindrical bag in amazement. 

” Was 'e outed wif that ? ” he asked incredulously. 

"Yes, sonny,” said Foote, “and I've known many a 
man killed with it in New York. I suppose your friend 
Conky comes from America. By the way, Tiny, hadn’t 
you better secure your prisoner ? I expect it will be some 
time before we see a bobby.” 

But a member of the force strolled up just then, to be 
much astonished, and shortly afterwards a sergeant was 
driven up in the cab. Totland explained that he and his 
companion had arrived in time to avert the robbery 
through hearing Billy give the alarm. He said nothing 
about knowing the name of the victim. From his point 
of view the longer that remained a secret the better. If 
the discovery were made quickly the news might get sent 
to another paper, and Totland preferred to have a great 
“ scoop ” for the Daily Wire. 

At first the sergeant insisted on his going to the police 
station to give his information, but Totland took the officer 
aside and handed him a card, and, it may be, something 
more, whereby a perfect understanding was established. 
After a word to Dicky Foote, Totland put Billy into the 
cab and they started back to the railway station just as John 
Stack began to show signs of returning consciousness. 

For a minute Billy sat quiet and watched the journalist, 
who pulled out notebook and pencil and sat eyeing a blank 
page, searching for the opening sentence of the story which 
was to startle readers oi the next day’s Daily Wire. To 
the boy the man seemed idle and this a good time for 
settling an important question. 

“ Your pal was going frew it all right, wasn’t ’e ? ” 
asked Billy. 

“ Yes.” said Totland absently. 

” So I gets my qui&, don’t I ? ” 

* 4 Yes.” 

” I shouted to 'im and if 'e ’eard me ’e might ’a run for 
it. Don’t yer fink 'e might spring a bit, too ? ” 

” You’ll be all right, Billy. But shut up till we get to 
the office. I’m busy.” 

“ Aw right—aw right, guvnor,” said Billy reassuringly. 
” But don't fergit I told yer ’e was a mug. Fellers like ’im 
oughtn’t to be let out wif a empty pramberlator—Americans 
is softer, but not much.” 

After this he subsided. Totland wrote busily in train 
and cab until they reached the Daily Wire office. Then he 
took Billy with him up to the news-editor’s room, where 
Mr. Welland was striding to and fro like some hungry 
animal. He almost sprang at Totland. 

” You’re two hours late and your page goes through in 
half an hour,” he stormed. ” What in the name of thunder 
are you doing ? Do you think you are working for a 
monthly magazine ? I-” 

Totland tore a dozen pages from his notebook and held 
them out at arm's length, as one might offer a bun to a 
dangerous bear. ” Stack brutally assaulted and robbed 
after 1 interviewed him—might have been murdered,” 
he jerked out rapidly. ” Saved by this boy—Foote and 
I on the spot in time to catch one of the thieves—Foote’s 
telephoning latest developments—our scoop—worth two 
columns, I think.” 

” Good man,” cried the news-editor, 
grabbing the proffered copy. The 
Cheshire cat might have envied his 
smile now. ” Ge* on with it. I’ll take 
this to the subs, and warn them to 
make room for the rest of it. Mar¬ 
shall ”—he turned to his assistant, 
sitting in the corner—” tell Rigby to 
go to Newcastle, and get this boy 
photographed. We must get him in, 
too.” 

He vanished. Totland followed him 
saying, ” Bring the boy to me when 


you’ve done with him, Marshall.” The young man ad¬ 
dressed as Marshall had already pressed one of the many 
bell pushes by the side of his desk and snatched at the 
telephone. He nodded to Totland, then called through 
the 'phone, ” You for Newcastle, Rigby. Dicky can’t 
get back in time.” A man in shirt-sleeves appeared in 
answer to the bell, and to him Marshall said, ” One column 
head of this boy for first edition. Rush.” 

” Right 1 ” said the man. “ Come along, young 
shaver.” 

Things happened so quickly that for the first time in his 
life Billy obeyed an instruction without argument. The 
photographer led him along a passage to a studio, where 
he was put under a brilliant light, photographed and sent 
out again in charge of a boy in uniform before he recovered 
his self-possession. Then he halted abruptly. 

“ ’Ere, w’ere are you taking me ? ” he demanded of the 
boy in buttons. 

” Reporters’ room—Mr. Totland,” w*as the hurried 
reply. “ Come on.” 

” W’en you 'op along like that you and your buttons 
look like a picter film in a fit,” said Billy. 

” We’ve got ter keep movin’ ’ere,” said the guide. 

” Righto. But yer won’t catch yesterday if ver 'urry 
ever so.” Billy gazed down the long corridor where men 
and boys were rushing in and out of a multiplicity of doors. 
“ They only want tails,” he said. 

“ Wot for ? ” asked the messenger. 

“Ter make ’em look like rabbits ’oppin’ in and out of 
’oles,” Billy grinned and, having asserted himself, consented 
to be taken to the reporters' room. 

Here he found Mr. Totland wiiting as quickly as he 
could make the pencil travel. At another table another 
man, also in evening clothes, was apparently trying to write 
faster. At other tables sat four more men occasionally 
exchanging remarks in undertones. Every two or three 
minutes a boy ran in, picked up the slips of paper upon 
which Totland and the other writer had been scribbling, 
and ran out with them. 

In a quarter of an hour the one had finished and, with a 
curt ” Good night, boys,” he put on his hat and went out, 
but Totland still wrote on. Ten minutes later the boy 
collecting copy said, ” Five minutes more, sir,” and Totland 
nodded assent. At the end of that five minutes the news- 
editor came in and laid his hand on Totland’s shoulder, 
saying : 

” Close copy, my boy. We’ve got half a column from 
Foote. Stack’s recovering in hospital; they have identified 
Conky Lunn, and hope to catch the other man soon. It’s 
a great story.” 

“ There you are,” said Totland, handing him a last 
sheet of paper. Then he turned to Billy, who was sitting 
on the opposite side of the t£.ble, with : ” Billy, you will 
find yourself famous in the morning. Shake hands, 
sonny.” 

Billy had his right arm resting on the table, and the big 
man gripped the boy’s hand. Then Billy startled the 
company by giving a shrill scream and fainting. One of 
the waiting men jumped to his assistance, and, after a 
moment’s examination, said, ” Send for a cab. It’s a 
hospital case. The little beggar’s got a wrist bone broken 
and he’s half starved.” 

” The kid’s got pluck! ” cried Totland. 
" He must have broken the bone when 
that scoundrel knocked him down and 
he kept his end up right through. 
Look out; I’ll carry him downstairs 
and see him through.” 

” That boy’s the limit,” said the 
reporter, unconsciously repeating Dicky 
Foote's words. 

” A long way beyond it,” retorted 
Totland. 

” You are right,” agreed the news- 
editor. ” Let’s call him Billy, Un¬ 
limited.” 





[The next Story in this Serie. will be entitled "MYSTERIOUS MR. MARTYN.'l 
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The Master of the World. 



A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 

By JULES VERNE, 

Author of "The Clipper of the Cloud*,’’ "Captain Antifer,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIII [continued). 

NIAGARA. 


U D - 
DEN- 
LY it 
occur¬ 
red to me 
that these 
steamers 
were the des¬ 
troyers of which 
Mr. Ward had 
told me, that 
had been com¬ 
missioned for some time to patrol this portion of the 
lake, the destroyers whose help I had been given authority 
to enlist. 

These destroyers were of a modern type and ranked 
among the fastest steamers built in the United States. 
Equipped with powerful engines of the last degree of 
perfection, they had attained a speed of twenty-seven 
miles an hour in their trials. 

Of course, the “ Terrible " possessed a very much greater 
speed, and in any case if she found herself too hard pressed 
and in danger of having her ^treat cut off, she only had 
to submerge herself and she would be safe from all pursuit. 

As a matter of fact the steamers would have had to be 
submergibles rather than destroyers to have had any chance 
of engaging with success, and even then I do not know 
if the match would have been an equal one. 

What seemed certain to me now was that the commanders 
of these vessels had had warning, perhaps from Wells, 
who might have telegraphed to them directly he got back 
to Toledo. 

It seemed evident, too, that they had sighted the 
“ Terrible ” and were chasing her at top speed. And yet 
the captain continued to steer towards the Niagara 
without appearing to take any notice of them. 

What would the destroyers do ? Certainly they would 
manoeuvre in such a way as to force the “ Terrible ” to bottle 
herself up in the corner of Erie, with Buffalo on her star¬ 
board, since the Niagara had no passage to offer her. 

The captain had taken the wheel, one of the men was 
forward, the other was in the engine-room. 

Was I not going to be ordered down into my cabin ? 

Nothing of the sort happened, much to my satisfaction, 
and, to tell the truth, no one seemed to bother himself 
about me, any more than if I had not been on board. 

I watched with keen excitement the approach of the 
destroyers. Less than a couple of miles away now, they 
were manoeuvring so as to get the “Terrible 0 between 
two fires. 

As for the Master of the World, the expression on his 
face was only one of the most profound contempt. He 
knew that the destroyers could do absolutely nothing 
against him. An order to the engine, and he would leave 
them far behind, fast as they were. A few turns of the 
motor and the “ Terrible " would be out of range of their 
guns ; and shells would not touch the submarine in the 
depths of Erie. 

Ten minutes later a bare mile separated us from the 
two vessels which were chasing us. 


The captain let them come nearer still. Then he leaned 
upon the handrail, and the “Terrible,’' responding to the 
increased power of her engines, leaped over the surface 
of the lake. She was playing with the destroyers, and 
instead of retiring, continued on her way forward. Who 
knows if she might not have had the impudence to pass 
between them, and to draw them on after her until such 
time as nightfall compelled them to abandon this futile 
pursuit ? 

The town of Buffalo stood out prominently now upon 
the shore of Erie. I saw its buildings distinctly, its clocks 
and elevators. A little more to the north-west the Niagara 
opened out, four or five miles away. 

What line ought I to take in these circumstances ? 
When we got athwart, or rather between, the destroyers, 
would not that be the chance for me, as I was a 
good swimmer, to jump into the water, a chance which 
perhaps would not occur again ? The captain would not 
be able to slow down to pick me up. If I plunged in, 
should I not have a chance of escaping lrom him ? I should 
be seen by one or other of the ships. It was quite on the 
cards that the commanders had been warned of my possible 
presence on board the “ Terrible.” A boat might put off 
to pick me up. 

Manifestly the chances of success would be greater if 
the “ Terrible ” got between the two banks of the Niagara. 
Off Navy Island I could step ashore on territory that I 
knew well. But it seemed impossible that the captain 
would venture on to a river which was barred by cataracts. 
So I determined to let the destroyers get nearer still, and 
when the moment came I would decide. 

For I am bound to confess my mind was not made up. 
I could not reconcile myself to the idea of losing all hope 
of solving this mystery by making my escape. My 
professional instincts rebelled when I reflected that I 
only had to put out my hand to seize this outlaw. No, 
I would not save myself. That would have meant throwing 
up the game for good and all. And yet, what fate was in 
store for me, and where would the “ Terrible ” carry me 
off to if I remained on board ? 

It was a quarter past six. The destroyers were coming 
near to one another, leaving a distance of twelve to fifteen 
cables between them. The ** Terrible ” would soon have 
one of them on her port side and one on her starboard 

I had not left my place. The man who was forward 
was near me. 

Motionless at the wheel, with eyes blazing under frowning 
brows, the captain seemed to be waiting for the moment 
to make an end of the business by a final manoeuvre. 

Suddenly there was a resounding detonation from the 
destroyer on our left. A shell, skimming over the surface 
of the water, passed over the bows of the “ Terrible “ 
and disappeared behind the destroyer on our right. 

I got up. Standing erect by my side, the man seemed 
to be waiting for a sign from the captain. 

The latter did not even turn his head, and I shall never 
forget the look of scorn that was written on his face. 

And instantly I was pushed towards the hatch above 
my cabin, which was closed down on me, while the other 
hatches were battened down as well. A bare minute 
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passed before the plunge 
had been made. The sub¬ 
marine had disappeared 
beneath the waters of the 
lake. 

Other gunshots rang out 
whose heavy roar reached 
my ears. Then all was 
silent. A dim light came 
through the port-hole ol 
my cabin. The machine, 
without the faintest rolling 
or pitching, was speeding 
si'.e ltly through Lake Erie. 

This will show how 
quickly and how easily 
the transformation of the 
“ Terrible " was effected, 
no doubt as easily and as 
quickly when it became a 
question of travelling over 
roads. 

And what was the Master 
of the World going to do 
now ? Very likely he 
would change his course, 
unless when it touched 
land the “ Terrible ” was 
to become an automobile 
again. But upon reflec¬ 
tion I came to the con¬ 
clusion that it would 
probably go westward 
instead, now that it had 
put the destroyers off its 
track, and would then 
regain the mouth of the 
Detroit river. Probably 
it would only remain 
under water long enough 
to get out of range of the 
shells, and night would 
put an end to the chase. 

This did not prove to be 
the case. Ten mihutes 
had barely elapsed when there was a certain commotion 
on board. Word* exchanged in the engine-room became 
audible. A noise of machinery accompanied them. I 
supposed that some mishap was compelling the sub¬ 
mergible to return to the surface. 

I was not mistaken. In a moment the half light of 
my cabin was flooded with daylight. The 4 Terrible ” had 
just emerged. I heard steps on deck where the hatches 
were opened, even mine. 

The captain had resumed his post at the wheel, while 
his two men were busy down below. 

I looked to see if the destroyers were in sight. Yes. only 
a quarter of a mile away. They had seen the “ Terrible " 
again and were after her already. But this time it was 
in the direction of the Niagara. 

I confess I could make nothing of this manoeuvre. 
Hemmed in in that cul-de-sac, and prevented from diving 
again by reason of its damage, the machine would find 
its way barred by the destroyers when it wanted to retire 
towards its rear. Would it attempt then to gain the land 
and to take to flight, in its capacity of automobile, either 
across New York State or across Canadian territory ? 

The “Terrble” was then half a mile in front. The 
destroyers were chasing her at top speed, but under con¬ 
ditions which were not favourable to their hitting her with 
their forward guns. 

She contented herself with maintaining this distance. 
But it would have been quite easy for her to increase it 
and when night fell to return to the western waters. 

Buffalo was already fading from view upon our right, 
and a little after seven o’clock the entrance into the Niagara 
appeared. If he went in there, knowing that he could 


not get out again, the 
captain would have lost 
his wits. And, in point 
of fact, was he not mad 
already, this man who 
proclaimed himself, and 
believed himself, to be 
the Master of the World ? 

I watched him there 
calm and impassive, not 
so much as turning his 
head to watch the de¬ 
stroyers. 

This portion of the lake 
was absolutely deserted. 
The vessels bound for the 
little towns along the 
banks of the Niagara are 
never many, and not one 
was to be seen now; not 
even a fishing - smack 
crossed the “Terrible's” 
course. In any event, if 
the two destroyers fol¬ 
lowed her into the Niagara, 
they would very soon be 
obliged to stop. 

As I have said, the 
Niagara opens out be¬ 
tween the American and 
the Canadian banks. On 
one side is Buffalo, on the 
other Fort Erie. Its 
breadth, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile, 
diminishes as the Falls are 
approached. Its length 
from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario is about forty-five 
miles, and it is as it flow's 
northwards that it carries 
into this latter lake the 
waters of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan and Huron. 
There is a difference of 
three hundred and forty feet in the elevation of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The fall accounts for quite a hundred 
and fifty feet of this. Called “ Horse-shoe Fall ” because 
it assumes the shape of a horse's shoe, the Indians gave 
it the name of “ Thunder of Waters,” and it really is a 
thunder which rolls unceasingly, the noise of which can 
be heard miles away from the cataract. 

Between Buffalo and the little town of Niagara Falls 
the course of the river is divided by two islands, Navy 
Island, about two and a half miles above Horse-shoe Fall, 
and Goat Island, which separates the American from the 
Canadian fall. It was on its extremity that there formerly 
stood that terrapin tower, so daringly set in the very 
middle of the torrent on the very edge of the abyss ; it 
has been necessary to pull it down, for otherwise the 
incessant recoil of the cataract would have swept it away 
into the gulf. 

Two small towns must be mentioned in the upper reaches 
of the Niagara, Schlosser on the right bank, and Chipewa 
on the left bank, on each side of Navy Island exactly. It 
is off this island that the current, urged on by an ever and 
ever steeper slope, begins to gain force to become, two 
miles lower down, the famous cataract. 

The “Terrible” had passed Fort Erie. The sun was 
poised in the west above the Canadian horizon, and the 
moon, a full one. was emerging from the mists in the south¬ 
west. It would not be dark for another hour. 

The destroyers, banking up their fires, were following 
at the distance of a mile, without being able to gain an 
inch. They s T> ed along between the banks shaded by trees, 
and strewn with cottages, which opened out into long and 
verdant plains. 



“ I watched with keen excitement the approach of the dc&troyers.” 
(See page 307.) 
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Manifestly, the " Terrible " could no longer effect a retreat 
by the rear. The destroyers would inevitably have run her 
down. It is true their commanders did not know what I 
knew, that an accident which had befallen the machine had 
compelled her to return to the surface of the lake and that 
it was impossible for her to escape by diving again. Never¬ 
theless they continued to go forward and no doubt they 
would do so up to the farthest possible point. 

But if I could not understand this persistent chase on 
their part, I quite failed to understand the behaviour of 
the “ Terrible.” The course would be barred to her in half 
an hour by the cataract. However highly developed the 
machine might be, it had not the power to pass the Horse¬ 
shoe Fall, and if the torrent swept it away, it would 
appear in the gulf a hundred and eighty feet deep that 
the waters have hollowed out at the foot of the Falls. 
Perhaps, by running ashore on one of the banks, it would 
have the resource of taking to flight on its automobile 
wheels and doing its two hundred and forty miles in the 
hour. 

What was I to do now ? Should I attempt to save 
myself athwart Navy Island, whose bluffs I could easily 
reach by swimming ? If I did not take advantage of this 
opportunity, never, never, with what 1 knew of his secrets, 
would the Master of the World give me my liberty. 

Well, it seemed clear to me, then, that this time escape 
was to be cut off from me. If I was not confined to my 
cabin, I was at least kept under supervision. While the 
captain remained at the wheel his companion near me 
never took his eyes off me. At the first movement on my 
part I should have been seized and locked in. At present 
my fate was certainly bound up with that of the " Terrible.” 

The distance which separated her from the destroyers 
was reduced now to a few cables’ length. Did this 
mean that the “ Terrible’s ” motor, as a result of the 
accident, could not do any more ? However, the 
captain did not display the least anxiety, and did not 
make any attempt to reach the land. 

We heard the whistling of the steam escaping 
through the valves of the destroyers in the midst of 
trails of black smoke. 

But we also heard the roaring of the cataract less 
than three miles below. 

The " Terrible " took the left arm of the river along 
Navy Island, whose extreme point it had soon passed. 

A quarter of an hour later the first trees on Goat 
Island appeared. The current became more and more 
rapid, and if the “Terr.ble” refused to stop the 
destroyers would not be able to give chase to her much 
longer. And if it pleased this accursed captain to 
allow himself to be engulfed in the vortex of the 
Horse-shoe Fall, they would not follow him into the 
abyss. 

Indeed, there was a loud whistling now and the 
destroyers stopped when they were only five or six 
hundred feet away from the cataract. Then reports 
rang out above and several shells passed along the 
•• Terrible,” without hitting her, however. 

The sun had just gone down, and in the midst of 
the twilight the moon was shedding her rays towards 
the north. The speed of the machine, increased by 
the speed of the current, was amazing. In another 
minute it would plunge into the dark pit formed in the 
centre of the Canadian fall. 

With terrified eyes I gazed at the last bluffs of Goat 
Island ; then at its head, the islets of the Three Sisters, 
drenched in the spray of the tumultuous waters. 

I rose. 1 intended to plunge into the river in order 
to gain the island. 

The man’s hands fell heavy on me. 

Suddenly there was a loud noise of machinery from 
the bowels of the boat. The great deflectors, laid on 
to the sides of the machine, extended themselves like 
wings, and at the very moment when the “Terr.ble” 
was being drawn into the fall she ro>e through space, 
clearing the roaring cataracts in the midst of a spectral 
lunar rainbow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EAGLE’S NEST 

W HEN I woke up next morning after a rather 
heavy sleep the machine was not moving. I 
knew that at once. It was not rolling over 
ground, nor sailing on or under water, nor yet 
flying through the air. Was I, therefore, to conclude that 
its inventor had regained the mysterious retreat where no 
human foot before his own had ever been set ? 

And, since he had not relieved himself of my person, 
was his secret about to be revealed to me at last ? 

It may cause some surprise that I should have slept 
soundly during this voyage through the air. I am surprised 
at it myself, and I wondered if my sleep was not induced 
perhaps by the admixture of some soporific drug in my 
last meal, the captain desiring thus to make it impossible 
for me to recognise the spot where he came to earth. The 
only positive statement I can make is that the sensation 
was appalling which I felt at the moment when the 
machine, instead of being swept into the whirlpool of 
the cataract, rose under the influence of its engine like a 
bird whose broad wings flapped with a power that was 
amazing 1 

So, then, this machine of the Master of the World fulfilled 
this fourfold function : it was at once an automobile, 
a boat, a submergible and a flying machine. Land, sea 
and air—it could move through all three elements, and 
with what power, what speed ! It only required a few 
moments to effect these marvellous metamorphoses ! 
The same engine controlled all these different modes of 


" The * Terrible * . . . rose through space, clearing the 
roaring cataracts/' 
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locomotion ! I myself had been a witness of these trans¬ 
formations 1 But what I still did not know, what I might 
yet discover perhaps, was the source of energy upon which 
this machine drew, and what manner of man the inventive 
genius was who after having created it from beginning 
to end, now drove it with a skill that equalled his daring ! 

At the moment when the “Terrible" rose above the 
Canadian Fall I was leaning against the hatchway to my 
cabin. In the clear evening I was able to observe the 
direction the flying machine took. It flew above the river 
and passed Suspension Bridge three miles below Horse¬ 
shoe Fall. It is here that the impassable rapids of the 
Niagara begin, the river then making a bend on its way 
down towards Lake Ontario. 

Leaving this point, the machine seemed to me to swerve 
decidedly to the east. 

The captain still remained aft. I had not spoken a word 
to him. What would have been the good ? He would 
not have answered me. 

I noticed that the “ Terrible " answered to the helm with 
surprising ease. Beyond all question the courses of the. 
air were as familiar to it as the courses of the sea and 
of the land. 

And when confronted with such results, would not any¬ 
one understand the tremendous pride of the man who 
declared himself the Master of the World ? Had he not 
got at his command an engine superior to any that had ever 
come from the hand of man, and against which all mankind 
was powerless ? Why should he have sold it, indeed, 
why should he have accepted the millions that were offered 
him ? Yes, I fully understood the complete confidence 
in himself which radiated from the man's whole person 1 
And where would his ambition take him, if by reason of 
its own over-vaulting excess it some day degenerated 
into insanity ? 

Half an hour after the “Terrible " took to flight I fell, not 
knowing when or how, into a state of absolute uncon¬ 
sciousness. As I have said, this condition must have been 
induced by some drug. No doubt the captain did not wish 
to allow me to know the course he took. 

So I am unable to say whether the aviator continued 
his flight through space, or whether he sailed upon the 
surface of a sea or lake, or whether he took to any American 
roads. I have no recollection at all of what occurred 
during that night of July 31. 

Well, what was going to happen next, and, most of all, 
so far as I was concerned, how would this adventure end ? 

I have said already that when my unaccountable sleep 
came to an end, the “ Terrible " seemed to be motionless. 
There was no mistake about that: I should have felt 
any movement, however it was made, even through the air. 

When I awoke I was in my cabin, where I had been shut 
in without my being aware of it, as had happened the 
first night I spent aboard the “ Terrible " on Lake Erie. 

The whole question was whether I should be allowed 
to go on deck now the machine had come to ground. 

I tried to raise the hatch, which did not yield to my 
pressure. 

“ Aha ! " said I to myself; “ does that mean that I 
shall not be released until the ‘ Terrible ’ has taken to the 
water or the air again ? " 

Those, of course, were the only two conditions under 
which escape was quite impossible. 

Everyone will understand my impatience and anxiety 
while I did not know how long this halt on earth would last. 

I did not have as much as ten minutes to wait. The 
sound of bolts withdrawn reached me. The hatch was 
lifted from outside. Light and air came surging into 
my cabin. 

With one spring I found myself on deck and at my 
accustomed place. 

At once my eyes had swept the whole horizon. 

The " Terrible," as I had supposed, was resting on the 
ground, in the middle of an amphitheatre measuring 
five or six hundred yards in circumference. Its whole 
area was covered with a carpet of yellowish gravel without 
a single blade of grass. 


This amphitheatre was an almost regular oval in shape, 
with its greatest diameter extending from north to south. 

I was unable to form any definite opinion about the rocks 
that enclosed it, their height or the disposition of their 
upper ridge. Above our heads were gathered very dense 
mists which the rays of the sun had not yet dissolved. A 
few broad trails of vapour hung as low as the sandy bottom 
of the amphitheatre. No doubt the day was still very 
young and the mist would be dissipated before long. 

I had the impression that the temperature within this 
amphitheatre was pretty low, although this was August 1. 

I inferred from that that it must be situated in some high 
region of the New Continent. What region ? It was 
impossible to form any conjecture on that point. In any 
case, however rapid its flight might be, the flying machine 
had not had time to cross the Atlantic or the Pacific, for 
not more than twelve hours had passed since we left 
Niagara. 

Just at this moment the captain came out of a cavity, 
probably some grotto hollowed out in the base of the 
enclosure that was bathed in mist. 

Sometimes the outlines of great birds appeared through 
the mist, and their hoarse cries disturbed the profound 
silence. Perhaps they were scared by the advent of this 
monster with the terrible wings, for which they were no 
match either in strength or speed ! 

Thus everything led me to conclude that it was here 
that the Master of the World retired when his amazing 
voyages came to an end. This was the coach-house 
for his motor-car, the harbour for his boat, the nest for 
his flying-machine I And now the “ Terrible " was resting 
motionless in the centre of this amphitheatre 1 

At last I was to be able to examine her, and it did not 
look to me as if anyone had any idea of preventing me. 
The fact is, the captain appeared to trouble as little about 
my presence now as he had done hitherto. His two 
companions had just joined him. Soon all three went 
into the grotto of which I have spoken. So I was able to 
examine the machine, externally at least. With regard to 
its internal arrangements I should probably be reduced 
to conjecture. 

With the exception of the one leading to my cabin all 
the hatchways were closed and I tried in vain to open them. 
After all, perhaps it was more interesting to learn what 
motor power the “Terrible" employed in its manifold 
transformations. 

I sprang to the ground and had plenty of time to go 
on with my preliminary examination. 

The machine was fusiform in structure, the bow more 
pointed than the stern, the hull of aluminium, the wings 
of a material of which I could not determine the nature. 
It rested on four wheels two feet in diameter and fitted 
with very thick pneumatic tyres which ensured smoothness 
of movement at any speed. The spokes were made very 
wide, like blades, so that when the “Terrible " moved on or 
under water they increased her pace. 

But these wheels did not provide the main motor power. 
This consisted of two Parsons' turbines placed longitudinally 
on each side of the keel. Worked at tremendous speed by 
the engine, they produced the motion by screw action in 
water, and I wondered if they were not employed in the 
propulsion through air. 

In any case, if the machine could keep up and could 
move in the air, it was due to these large wings which were 
folded down on its sides, when it was at rest, like de¬ 
flectors. So it was the " heavier than air " system that 
the inventor employed, a system which enabled him to 
travel through space at a speed greater perhaps than that 
of the most powerful birds. 

As for the physical agent which set all these various 
mechanical appliances in action, it could, as I have said 
before, only be electricity. But whence did the accumula¬ 
tors derive it ? Was there a manufactory of electric 
energy somewhere, from which they were supplied ? 
Could it be that there were dynamos at work in one of 
the caves in this amphitheatre ? 

The net result, then, of my investigation was, that if this 
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machine made use of wheels, of turbines, and of wings, I 
still knew nothing of the mechanism nor yet of the agent 
which set them in motion. Yet how would the discovery 
of the secret have benefited me ? I should have had 
to be free, and after what I had found out—^little as that 
was—the Master of the World would never give me my 
liberty ! 

There remained, no doubt, the possibility of escaping. 
But w'ould an opportunity ever present itself ? And if 
it did not during the course of the “Terrible’s " voyages, 
would it do so when she was lying up in this enclosure ? 

But the first question to solve was, where was this 
amphitheatre ? Where was it that the flying-machine 
had just come to earth ? What communication was there 
with the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ? Had not this 
enclosure any egress to the 
outside ? Could it only be 
gained by clearing its walls 
with a flying-machine ? 

And in what part of the 
United States had we come 
to ground? For assuredly, 
rapid as her flight had been, 
if the assumption were 
well founded that she had 
only started the day be¬ 
fore, the “Terrible" could 
not have left America, nor 
even the New World, for 
the Old World ! Was it 
not reasonable to estimate 
the distance covered during 
the night by a few hundred 
miles only ? 

There was one suggestion 
which occurred constantly 
to my mind and which 
deserved to be examined 
and perhaps accepted. 

Why should not the “Ter¬ 
rible " have had for her 
home-port the Great Eyry 
itself ? Did not this flying- 
machine possess every 
facility for entering it ? 

Was not a flying-machine 
capable of doing what the 
vultures and eagles did ? 

Did not this inaccessible 
aerie offer to the Master 
of the World so mysterious 
a retreat that our police 
had not been able to dis¬ 
cover it, and one in which 
he could believe himself to 
be beyond attack ? Be¬ 
sides, the distance between 
Niagara Falls and this part 
of the Blue Ridge is not 
more than four hundred and fifty miles, and the “Terrible " 
could have covered that in a few hours ! 

Yes ! Little by little this idea took form and substance in 
my brain in the midst of many others ! And was not the 
connection between the Great Eyry and the author of the 
letter with the initials, which I had not understood before, 
intelligible on this hypothesis ? And the threats which 
were held out against me if I renewed my attempt ? And 
the espionage to which I had been subjected ? And the 
phenomena of which the Great Eyry had been the theatre, 
must not they, too, be attributed to him for some reason 
which still eluded me ? Yes ! The Great Eyry 1 The 
Great Eyry ! And since it had been impossible for me 
to get into it until now, would it be impossible for me to 
get out of it except on board the “ Terrible " ? 

Oh ! if the mist dispersed, perhaps I should recognise it 1 
Perhaps this supposition would become a fact ! 


But since I had perfect freedom to come and go as I 
liked, since neither the captain nor his companions took 
any notice of me, 1 would make the round of the enclosure. 

Just now all three were in the grotto at the north end of 
the oval, so I began my inspection at the south end. 

Going up to the wall, I walked along its base, which was 
hollowed out by many little caverns. Above me rose the 
smooth cliff of the feldspar rock of which the Alleghany 
chain is formed. How high this cliff rose, and what was 
the arrangement of its upper rim, it was still impossible to 
see, and I should have to wait until the mist was dispersed 
either by the breeze or by the action of the sun’s rays. 

Meanwhile I continued to follow the outline of the great 
mass, the hollows in which were lighted only by their own 

opening. All sorts of 
debris lay inside, bits of 
wood and heaps of dry 
grass. Within them could 
still be seen the footprints 
left upon the sand by the 
captain and his men. 

They did not show 
themselves, being no doubt 
busy in the grotto, in front 
of which several bales were 
laid down. Did they in¬ 
tend to carry these bales 
on board the “Terrible," 
and were they preparing 
for a general household 
removal with a view to 
leaving this retreat finally ? 

Having finished my tour 
in about half an hour, I 
went back to the centre. 
Here and there were piled 
up broad layers of cold 
ashes blanched by time, 
remains of charred beams 
and planks, doorposts to 
which the ironwork still 
clung, iron braces twisted 
by fire, all the wreckage of 
machinery destroyed by 
incineration. 

At some date more or 
less recent, this amphi¬ 
theatre had certainly been 
the scene of a fire, inten¬ 
tional or accidental. And 
how could one avoid con¬ 
necting that fire with the 
phenomena observed at the 
Great Eyry, the flames 
that appeared above the 
enclosure, the noises that 
rang across the air and so 
terrified the inhabitants of 
the district, the people of 
Pleasant Garden and of 
Morganton ? But what was this material then, and what 
was the captain’s object in destroying it ? 

Just at this moment came a gust of the breeze which was 
rising in the east. The sky was suddenly cleared of all 
the mist. The enclosure was flooded with light under the 
rays of the sun, which stood half-way between the horizon 
and the zenith. 

A cry escaped my lips 1 

The rim of the rocky wall had just become visible a 
hundred feet above me. And on the east side there stood 
out before my eyes an unmistakable outline, the rock that 
was carved in the likeness of an eagle. 

It was indeed the one that Elias Smith and I had noticed 
when we made our ascent of the Great Eyry 1 

So there was no doubt about it now ! During the past 
night the machine had covered in its flight the distance 
between Lake Erie and North Carolina ! It was at the 
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bottom of this aerie that the machine was laid by ! This 
was the fitting nest for the powerful and gigantic bird 
created by the genius of its inventor, the insuperable rocks 
containing which it was impossible for any but him to 
pass ! And who could say even if he had not discovered 
in some profound cavern a subterranean communication 
with the outside, through which it was possible for him 
to leave the Great Eyry while leaving the “ Terrible ** 
there ? 

And so all was revealed completely to my mind 1 And 
so the first letter from the Great Eyry. which threatened 
me with death, was explained l And if we had been able 
to effect entrance into this amphitheatre, who can say 
whether the secrets of the Master of the World would not 
have been discovered before he had a chance to put himself 
beyond reach of attack ? 

1 stood there motionless, my eyes fixed upon the stone 


eagle, a prey to violent emotion 1 And I wondered if, come 
what might of it, I ought not to try to destroy this machine 
before it could resume its flight across the world 1 
I heard the sound of footsteps. 

I turned round. 

The captain was coming towards me, and he stopped 
and looked me full in the face. 

1 could contain myself no longer and the words poured 
forth: 

" The Great Eyry I The Great Eyry 1 ** ' 

" Yes 1 Inspector Strock 1 ** 

“ And you—the Master of the World ? ** 

“ Of the world to which he has already revealed himself 
as the most powerful of mankind.** 

“ You ? ** I cried, at the very height of amazement. 

" I,** he answered, drawing himself up in all his pride ; 
“ I: Robur—Robur the Conqueror 1 ** 


CHAPTER XV. 

ROBUR THE CONQUEROR. 

Medium height, with geo- The discussion became so heated that some members of 
metric breadth of shoulders— the Weldon Institute were actually on the point of coming 
that is to say, a regular to blows when, in the midst of the hubbub, a stranger asked 
trapezium whose greatest side to be admitted into the session hall. 

is formed by the line of the He was admitted, being announced under the name 
shoulders. On that line, and of Robur. He requested permission to address the 
connected with it by a strong meeting, and did so in the midst of general silence. Then, 
neck, an enormous spheroidal boldly intervening in the debate on the question of dirigible 
head. Eyes that become in- balloons, he declared that since man had become master 
candescent under the influence of the sea with ships propelled by sails, paddle wheels 
of the least excitement, and or screws, he could only become master of the air by 
above them the superciliary employing machines that were heavier than air, seeing that 
muscle permanently con- they must be heavier in order to be able to move there 
tracted—a mark of immense with entire freedom. 

energy. Hair short and rather It was the eternal conflict between aerostation and 
* frizzled, with metallic reflec- aviation. In this session, where the advocates of the 
tions ; a broad chest which lighter-than-air system were in a majority, it broke out 
rises and falls like a blacksmith's bellows ; arms, hands, again with so much violence that Robur, to whom sarcastic 
and legs proportioned to the trunk ; no moustaches or rivals gave the nickname of ** the conqueror,** was obliged 
whiskers ; a large American goatee beard exposing the to leave the hall. 

attachments of the jaw, whose masseter muscles must be But after this singular individual had left, a few hours 
enormously powerful. later, the president and the secretary of the Weldon 

Such was the portrait of the extraordinary man that Institute were the victims of a most audacious abduction, 

was reproduced by all the newspapers in the United States They were crossing Fairmount Park, attended by a man- 

on June 13, 18-—, the day following that on which servant, Frycolin, when several men threw themselves 

this individual made his sensational appearance at the upon them, gagged them, and bound them ; then, despite 

session of the Weldon Institute of Philadelphia. their resistance, they carried them oil through the deserted 

And it was this same Robur the Conqueror who had paths and put them into a machine which stood in the 

just declared himself to me, flinging out his name, that middle of a glade. When day came they were captives 

was as sonorous as a threat, in the very inmost enclosure in Robur’s flying-machine and hovering in the air above 

of the Great Eyry ! a country which they tried in vain to identify. 

It is necessary to recall shortly the events which drew Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans were about to prove 
the attention of the entire country to the said Robur.* for themselves that the speaker of the day before had 
For from them ensued this amazing adventure, the end not deceived them, and that he possessed an aerial machine 

of which it was beyond the power of human foresight to based on the heavier-than-air principle which, by good 

anticipate. or bad luck—they would soon know—had a most 

In the evening of June 12, a meeting of the Weldon extraordinary voyage in store for them. 

Institute was held at Philadelphia under the presidency This machine, designed and built by the engineer Robur, 
of Uncle Prudent, one of the most prominent men in the relied upon the twofold operation of the screw which, 
Pennsylvanian capital ; the secretary was Phil Evans, in turning, moves in the direction of its axis. If the axis 
a no less prominent personage in the same city. The is vertical, it moves vertically ; if it is horizontal, it moves 
question under discussion was the important one of dirigible horizontally. It was the principle of the helicopteron 
balloons. The administrative council had just been at which rises because it strikes the air obliquely as if it 
the pains to construct a balloon, the ” Go-ahead,” with a were moving along an inclined plane, 
capacity of forty thousand cubic metres. Its horizontal This flying-machine, the " Albatross,** consisted of a 
movement was effected by a dynamo at once light and vessel thirty metres in length, fitted with two propellers, 

powerful, from which the best results were expected and one in front, the other behind, and a set of thirty-seven 

which worked a screw. But where was this screw to be suspensory screws with vertical axes, fifteen on each side 
fixed ? Behind the car, according to some, in front of of the vessel and seven loftier ones in the middle of the 
the car, according to others I machine. This gave a total of thirty-seven masts, rigged 

This question was not yet decided, and on this occasion with branches instead of sails, to which the engines installed 
it set the ” Forwards ’* and the ” Afters ’* by the ears, in the deck houses gave a prodigious rotary movement. 

- With regard to the power employed to support and move 

• See "Tb* Clipper of the cioadt," in Voi. u. of the “ b.o.p." this flying-machine, it was not furnished by steam or vapour 
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or any other liquid, nor 
yet by compressed air or 
other elastic gas. Nor was 
it in any explosive com¬ 
position that Robur had 
sought it, but rather in 
that agent which lends 
itself to so many uses, in 
electricity. But how and 
whence did the inventor 
derive the electricity with 
which he charged his 
batteries and his accumu¬ 
lators ? Most probably— 
his secret has never been 
known—he drew it from 
the surrounding air, which 
is always more or less 
charged with fluid, just as 
the famous Captain Nemo 
drew it from the surround¬ 
ing water when he drove 
his ” Nautilus ” through 
the depths of the ocean. 

Neither Uncle Prudent 
nor Phil Evans, it must be 
told, discovered this secret 
during the course of the 
long aerial voyage which 
the ” Albatross ” took 
above the terrestrial globe. 

The crew that was under 
the orders of the engineer 
Robur consisted of a first 
mate named John Turner, 
three engineers, two assist¬ 
ants and a cook, eight men 
in all for' the adequate 
service of the ship. 

And as Robur said to his 
two passengers, his unwill¬ 
ing companions : “ With 

my flying-machine I am 
master of this seventh 
portion of the world, vaster 
than Australia, Oceania, Asia, America and Europe, this 
Icaria of the air, this immense domain of the atmosphere, 
where thousands of Icarians will freely move in a near 
future 1 M 

Then there began that daring expedition on board the 
“ Albatross,” beginning above the vast territories of 
North America. In vain did Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans make loud and justifiable protest; it was spumed 
by Robur in virtue of his right of the strongest. They 
had to resign themselves, or rather to bow before that 
right. 

The " Albatross,” travelling westward, passed the 
enormous chain of the Rocky Mountains and the plains 
of California; then, leaving San Francisco behind, it 
crossed the northern zone of the Pacific to the peninsula 
of Kamtschatka. Before the eyes of the passengers in 
the flying-machine there next were spread the regions of 
the Celestial Empire, and Pekin, the Chinese capital, was 
seen within its fourfold enclosure. Raised by its lifting 
screws the flying-machine rose to higher altitudes, passing 
the Himalayan peaks with their summits white with snow 
and their sparkling glaciers. It never deflected from its 
westward course. It churned the air above Persia and 
the Caspian Sea and then it crossed the European frontier 
and the steppes of Muscovy, following the valley of the 
Volga and being seen by Moscow and by St. Petersburg, 
and reported by the inhabitants of Finland and the fishers 
of the Baltic. Approaching Sweden in the parallel of 
Stockholm and Norway in the latitude of Christiania, it 
came down southwards again, hovered a thousand metres 
above France and, swooping down over Paris, hung a 
hundred feet above the mighty capital over which its lamps 


flung dazzling streams of 
light. Then Italy passed 
by below it, with Florence, 
Rome and Naples, and the 
Mediterranean, which it 
crossed obliquely. The 
airship reached the coasts 
of Africa the mighty, over 
which it travelled fr >m 
Cape Spartel in Me rojeo 
to Egypt, above Algeria, 
Tunis and Tripoli. Turn¬ 
ing towards Timbuctoo, 
the Queen of the Soudan, 
it ventured over the surface 
of the Atlantic. 

And still it kept its 
south-westerly course, and 
there was nothing which 
could stay it above this 
vast liquid plain, no, not 
even the storms which 
burst there with appalling 
violence, not even one of 
those formidable whirl¬ 
winds which surrounded it 
with tornadoes and from 
which its cool and skilful 
pilot extricated it by 
shattering the whirlwind 
with cannon shots. 

When land appeared 
again it was at the entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan. 
The ” Albatross ” traversed 
these from north to south, 
and left land at the ex¬ 
tremity of Cape Horn to 
soar above the southern 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

Then, braving the lonely 
regions of the Antarctic 
seas, and struggling with 
a cyclone, into the rela¬ 
tively quiet heart of which 
he succeeded in making his way, Robur travelled over 
the almost unknown area of Graham Land ; for several 
hours he hung above the Pole, in the midst of all the 
splendours of an austral dawn. Swept on once more by 

a hurricane and hurried towards Erebus, which belched 

its volcanic flames, it was only by a miracle that he 
escaped. 

Finally, at the end of July, after going up towards the 
Pacific once more, he arrived off an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. The anchor, dropping over the side, bit into the 
rocks upon the shore, and for the first time since its start 
the ” Albatross ” stayed motionless, a hundred and fifty 
feet above the ground, held up by its suspensory screws. 

This island, as Uncle Prudent and his cqmpanion were 
to learn, was Chatham Island, fifteen degrees east of New 
Zealand. The airship touched ground there because the 
propellers had been damaged in the last hurricane and 
required repairs, without which it could not have got 
back to X Island, still two thousand eight hundred miles 
away—the unknown island in the Pacific where the 
” Albatross ” had been built. 

Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans knew perfectly well 
that as soon as the repairs were effected the airship would 
resume its interminable voyage. And so, when it was 
moored to the ground, the opportunity seemed a favourable 
one for them to attempt an escape. 

The anchor cable which held the ” Albatross ” measured 
a hundred and fifty feet at most. By sliding down this the 
two passengers and their man-servant, Frycolin. would reach 
ground without much difficulty, and if they made their 
escape at night, they would run no risk of being seen. 
Of course their flight would be discovered at break of 
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day, and as the fugitives could not escape from Chatham 
Island they would be retaken. 

So this was the daring plan on which they agreed : to 
blow up the machine with a dynamite cartridge taken 
from the stores on board, smash the wings of the powerful 
airship, and destroy it together with its inventor and 
his crew. Before the cartridge exploded they would have 
time to escape by the cable and would witness the 
destruction of the ” Albatross,** of which not a vestige 
would remain. 

And what they had decided to do, they did. When 
evening came the cartridge was lighted and all three 
slid down to earth without having been seen. But at 
that very moment their escape was discovered. Shots 
were fired at them from the platform, but without hitting 
them. Then Uncle Prudent flung himself upon the anchor 
cable and cut it, and the ” Albatross,” unable to use its 
screw propellers, was carried away by the wind and, 
shattered by the explosion shortly afterwards, sank in 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean. 

It will be remembered that it was on the night of 
June 12 that Uncle Prudent, Phil Evans and Frycohn had 
disappeared after leaving the Weldon Institute. No news 
liad been received of them since then. It was impossible 
to form any conjecture as to what had happened. Was 
there any connection between their extraordinary dis¬ 
appearance and the Robur incident during the memorable 
session ? That idea did not occur, could not have occurred, 
to anybody. 

But the colleagues of the two honourable gentlemen 
were anxious about seeing no more of them. Inquiries 
were made, the police were called in, telegrams were sent 
in all directions, over both the New and Old Worlds. The 
results were absolutely none at all. Even a reward of 
five thousand dollars, offered to anyone who should bring 
in any information relating to the parties who had dis¬ 
appeared, remained unclaimed in the coffers of the Weldon 
Institute. 

Such was the situation. The excitement, especially 
in the United States, was great, and I have a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of it. On September 20, news which was first current 
in Philadelphia at once spread far and wide. Uncle 
Prudent and Phil Evans had walked into the house of the 
president of the Weldon Institute that afternoon. 

The same evening all the members convened in session 
received their two colleagues with enthusiasm. To the 
questions which were put to them, those gentlemen replied 
with the utmost reserve, or, to put it more accurately, did 
not reply at all. But this is what became known later. 

After the ” Albatross *' had drifted away and disappeared. 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans applied their attention to 
securing the means of existence while waiting for the first 
opportunity to leave Chatham Island. On the western 
coast they fell in with a tribe of natives who gave them a 
friendly reception. But this island is little frequented, 
and vessels seldom touch at it. So they had to possess 
themselves in patience, and it was not until five weeks 
later that these shipwrecked aeronauts were able to embark 
for America. 

When they got home, what do you suppose was the one 
and only thought of Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans ? Why, 
simply to pick up their work that had been interrupted, 
finish constructing the ” Go-ahead ’* and take their flight 
again through the upper regions of the air, which they had 
only just travelled through under such amazing conditions 
on board the airship I They would not have been true 
Americans if they had done anything else. 

On April 20 of the following year the balloon was 
ready to start under the command of Harry W\ Tynder, 
the celebrated aeronaut, who was to be accompanied by 
the president and the secretary of the Weldon Institute. 

I ought to add that, since their return, nobody had heard 
anything of Robur, no more than if he had never existed. 
And besides, was there not every reason to suppose that 
his adventurous career had been terminated after the 
blowing up of the ” Albatross,” which was sunk in the 
depths of the Pacific ? 


The day fixed for the ascent arrived. I was present, 
with thousands of other spectators, in Fairmount Park. 
The ” Go-ahead *’ was to ascend to the very limit of height, 
thanks to its enormous volume. Needless to say, the 
question of the ” Forwards ** and the ” Afters ” had been 
settled in a way that was as simple as it was logical: there 
was a screw in front of the car and a screw behind it, to be 
worked by electricity of a greater power than had ever 
yet been known. 

tor the rest, the weather was favourable, a cloudless 
sky and not a breath of wind. 

At twenty minutes past eleven a gun announced to the 
vast crowd that the ” Go-ahead ** was ready to start. 

“ Let go l ** 

The impressive order was called out in a loud voice by 
Uncle Prudent himself. The balloon rose into the air 
slowly and majestically. Then the trials of horizontal 
movement began, an operation which was crowned with 
the most signal success. 7 

Suddenly a cry rang out—a cry re-echoed by a hundred 
thousand throats l 

In the north-west a moving object appeared which drew 
near with excessive speed. 

It was the same machine which, the year before, had 
carried off the two members of the Weldon Institute and 
had travelled them over Europe, Asia, Africa and the two 
Americas. 

” The ‘ Albatross ! * The * Albatross ! * ** 

Yes, indeed, it was the ” Albatross,** and there could 
be no doubt that its inventor Robur was on board, Robur 
the Conqueror ! 

Imagine the stupefaction of Uncle Prudent and Phil 
Evans when they saw once more the ” Albatross ** which 
they believed to have been destroyed l It actually had been 
destroyed by the explosion, and its shattered pieces had 
fallen into the Pacific, with the engineer and all his crew I 
But they had been picked up almost at once by a ship 
and taken to Australia, whereupon they had lost no time 
in getting back to X Island. 

Robur had but one idea : to get his revenge. And so, 
to make sure of that, he built another airship, even more 
highly perfected perhaps. Then, having learnt that the 
president and secretary of the Weldon Institute, his former 
passengers, were preparing to renew their experiments with 
the ” Go-ahead,” he had made his way to the United States 
and at the appointed hour on the appointed day he was 
there. 

Did the gigantic bird of prey, then, mean to swoop upon 
the ” Go-ahead ** ? W’hile taking his revenge, did this 
Robur mean simultaneously to demonstrate publicly the 
superiority of the airship over the ballbon and all other 
machines that are lighter than air ? 

Within their car Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans took 
stock of the danger that threatened them, of the fate 
which awaited them. Flight was necessary—not horizon¬ 
tally, when the ” Go-ahead ’* would easily be outstripped, 
but upwards to the highest heights, where there might 
be a chance perhaps of escaping the terrible adversary. 

So the ” Go-ahead ** rose to a height of something 
like five thousand metres, and according to the newspaper 
accounts, of which I still have an exact recollection, the 
“ Albatross ** followed it in its upward movement, 
manoeuvred round its sides, and flew around it in ever- 
lessening circles. Was its intention to rend the fragile 
envelope with one spring ? 

The “Go-ahead,” relieving itself of some of its ballast, 
rose ten thousand metres higher still. The ” Albatross,” 
its screws rotating at their maximum speed, followed it 
even there. 

Suddenly there was an explosion. The envelope of 
the balloon had just ripped under the pressure of the gas, 
which dilated beyond all limits at this altitude, and, half 
deflated, it was falling rapidly. 

And then the ” Albatross ** darted towards it, not to 
finish it oft, but to bring it help. Yes 1 Robur, forgetting 
his vengeance, overtook the ” Go-ahead ” and its men, 
and lifting out Uncle Prudent, Phil Evans and the aeronaut. 
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helped them on to the platform of the airship. Then 
the balloon, almost entirely empty now, fell again, a huge 
unwieldy rag, upon the trees in Fairmount Park. 

The crowd was breathless with excitement and with 
fright ! 

And now that the president and secretary of the 
Weldon Institute were prisoners once more in the hands 
of Robur, what would happen ? Would Robur bear 
them off with him through space, and this time for 
ever ? 

The question was settled almost at once. After having 
remained stationary for a few minutes at a height of 
five or six hundred metres, the " Albatross " began to 
descend, as if to come to ground on the open space 
in Fairmount Park. But if it came within reach, would 
the maddened crowd have sufficient self-control to restrain 
itself from falling upon the airship, and would it let slip 
this opportunity of securing the person of Robur the 
Conqueror ? 

The “ Albatross " still came down, and when it was 
only five or six feet above the ground, with its suspensory 
screws still working, it stopped. 

There was a general rush towards the open space. 

Then Robur's voice was heard, and this is the literal 
text of what he said : 

" Citizens of the United States, the president and the 
secretary of theWeldon Institute are once more in my power. 
If I kept them I should only be using my just right of 
reprisal. But, from the excitement which the triumphs 
of the * Albatross ' have awakened, I perceive that the 
minds of men are not ready yet for the important revolution 
which the conquest of the air must bring some day 1 Uncle 
Prudent and Phil Evans, you are free." 

The president and the secretary of the Weldon Institute, 
and the aeronaut Tynder, leaped to the ground in an 
instant, and the airship rose some thirty feet or so above 
the earth, out of the reach of harm. 

Robur continued as follows : 

" Citizens of the United States, I have made my 
experiment, but it must bide its time. It is still too soon 
to get the mastery over contradictory and divided interests. 


So I go away, and I take my secret with me. It will not 
be lost to humanity, and it will become the property of 
humanity when humanity shall have learnt enough never 
to make misuse of it. Farewell, Citizens of the United 
States ! " 

Then the " Albatross," borne by its screws and driven 
by its propellers, disappeared in the direction of the east 
amid the loud hurrahs of the crowd. 

1 have been particular to report this last scene in detail 
because it reveals the mental state of this strange individual. 
It seems that he was not animated at that time by any 
hostility towards humanity. He was content to reserve 
the future. But his attitude most assuredly disclosed 
the immovable confidence he had in his own genius, and 
the tremendous pride engendered in him by his superhuman 
power. 

There is nothing surprising, then, in the fact that his 
notions had gradually become so exaggerated that he 
claimed to have subjugated the entire world, as was proved 
by his last letter and by his highly significant threats. Was 
it therefore necessary to conclude that as time went by his 
mental excitement had grown in an alarming degree, and 
that there was danger now of its carrying him into the 
worst excesses ? 

As to what had happened since the departure of the 
" Albatross," what I knew now enabled me to reconstruct 
it easily. This marvellous inventor had not been satisfied 
with creating a flying-machine, perfect as that was. The 
idea had come to him of constructing a machine able to 
move on land, on water, under water and through space. 
And probably, in the workshops in the Island of X, a chosen 
staff that kept the secret succeeded in the complete con¬ 
struction of the machine that had this triple power of 
transformation. Then the " Albatross " was destroyed, 
almost certainly in the enclosure of the Great Eyry 
inaccessible to all others. Then the." Terrible " made her 
appearance on the roads of the United States, in the 
neighbouring seas, and in the aerial regions of America. 

And I have told how, after having been pursued vainly 
over the surface of Lake Erie, she escaped through the air 
while I was a prisoner on board 1 



“ Cricket Law ” Competition : Award of Prizes. 


Mr. Gilbert L. Jessop’s “Cricket Law" competition, of 
which particulars appeared in our last volume fp. 625), aroused 
considerable interest among “ B.O.P." readers. There were 
very many papers to be read, and with the majority of these 
Mr. Jessop expressed no little satisfaction. “ I was agreeably 
surprised," he writes, " at the number of boys who correctly 
solved the questions. It has, at any rate, made them turn their 
attention to the Laws, and I have no doubt that they will pass 
on their knowledge to others.'* 

As a result of the final consideration the first place was allotted 
to Percy Branscombe, 181 Ferndale Road, Brixton, S.W., 
and the Prize Cricket Bat offered by Mr. Jessop has accordingly 


been forwarded to him. The bat in question is from Mr. T. M. 
Gardiner, who specially makes the bats used by Mr. Jessop 
himself. 

The large number of entries, and the high standard of merit 
displayed in the papers, have led us to award several Consolation 
Prizes, and Handsome Volumes have been sent to the following :_ 

H. T. Mason, Great Barrington, Burford, Oxon. ; K. T. Moir, Aldersmead, 36 
Dowsett Avenue, Southend ; John A. Willis, 32 Caledonian Buildi gs, Perth ; 
D. R. Serjeant, Halte Carlton, Bulkley, Alexandria, Egypt; Owen C. Terry’, 
Sudbrooke Holme, near Lincoln ; J. Bryant, 352 Wells Road, Knowle, Bristol; 
J. Howard, 93 Hamilton Road, Longsight, Manchester; J. A. D. Hickson, 20 
Ellerdalc Road, Hampstead, N.W.; Thomas Brooker, 26 Ash Grove, Cricklewood, 
N.W.; A. E. East, Victoria House, Birchington ; F. Bytham, 153 Fulham Palace 
Road, Hammersmith, VV. 
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The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


“ W-tch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love." (St. Paul.) 


- 

E question of whether we are getting 
too soft and slack, nowadays, may be 
left over for discussion this month, 
as correspondence concerning it will 
only be arriving while these notes 
are going to press. For the moment 
we may turn to another topic which 
is brought forward by Hugh Mayne, 
whose signature is a very appropriate 
nom-de-plume. Writing from a Devon¬ 
shire town he says : “1 would like 
to see members of the League of 
Friendship take a definite stand on 
the question of such so-called sports 
as involve cruelty to animals. Otter- 
hunting, for instance, might come 
under the ban. I have heard, and have read, of many instances 
in which this ' sport ’ resulted in a disgraceful worrying of a 
hunted animal that was never given a chance of escape. As all 
boys who have been to decent schools pride themselves on their 
4 sportsmanship,’ on their knowledge how to ‘ play the game,' 
I would ask how many would care to countenance a sport like 
otter-hunting, which, to my mind, is the very reverse of being 
sportsmanlike ? ” 


a man who knows intimately the different countries that h« 
describes. Mr. Hyatt is an author who has “ knocked about ” 
the world considerably, and who has been in many queer comers 
of it. “ B.O.P." readers already are familiar with his work, 
for many stories and articles from his pen have appeared 
in these pages. They will now have the pleasure of reading, 
month by month, a swinging adventure yarn in which he gives 
us of his best. In the May Part will start another fine serial, 
“ The Adventures of Harry Leftwich : or, With Williams to 
Erromanga," by Frank Elias. This is a tale of mystery' and 
hairbreadth ’scapes by sea and land, and incidentally deals 
with the memorable voyage of that grand missionary-martyr, 
John Williams. But more of this anon. 

« * * * 

With regard to Colonial and other boys abroad who wish to join 
the League, I find that they are often in difficulty as to the best 
method of forwarding the money for the Club badges. Stamps 
other than English ones are not acceptable, ami it will be best for 
would-be members in this position to obtain an International Cou¬ 
pon for the necessary amount from the Post Office in their town. 
• • • • 

VpHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 

its forming a bond of union between readers of the •* B.O.P.’ 




the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to bo- 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on 
sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for membership 
and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
•• B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked •• L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 
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In next month’s part will 
commence a splendid new serial 
story of ad- 
A NEW FERIAL venture by 
NEXT MONTH. Stanley Por¬ 
tal H yatt. 
This will be entitled ’’ The Black 
Pearl of Peihoo : a Tale of the 
Malay Seas.” The ” B.O.P.” 
has gi ven its readers some famous 
stories of adventure in the past, 
but I feel confident that this 
new serial will take its place 
with the best of them. A special 
point in its favour worth noting 
is that it has been written by 


Hugh Mayne’s letter is well worth consideration, although 
the question he raises is not new, but is one that has been 
the subject of controversy for years past. 
WILL YOU Traditions die hard in this country. Otter- 

join THE hunting, and the hunting of a stag that 

“HUMANB has been kept for the purpose, carted to the 

BRANCH”? scene of the ” meet " and there turned loose 

for the chase—these ” sports ” have been 
followed for so long a time that the right and wrong of them 
has not often suggested itself to their devotees. But every 
true lover of animals must denounce as inhuman and cruel 
any sport that entails unnecessary suffering to a dumb creature. 
It is not good sport to trap an animal, cut off its avenues of 
escape, and then set it to be worried to death by dogs. I am 
sure the League of Friendship must number among its members 
hundreds of boys who keep pets, and who would be the first 
to shrink from inflicting pain upon them. What Hugh Mayne 
suggests (and in this he receives our hearty support) is the 
extension of the League to include definitely a pledge of kindness 
towards animals. Who will help to form such a branch of 
the League, and to aid in spreading its ideals ? I would propose 
the formation of a ” Humane Branch,” the members of which 
should bind themselves not only 
to be generally kind to all dumb 
creatures, but to refrain from 
any sport that involves cruelty 
of any kind, and to actively 
discourage such sport. What 
have Club members to say on 
this point ? 






These are difficult 
to discover. They are 
formed by transposing 
the letters of words or 
sentences so as to produce 
other words or sentences. A 
perfect anagram should not 
only employ all the original 
letters, but should have a 
meaning pertinent in some 
degree to the meaning of the 
original word or sentence. 
Here are six examples; can 
you find out the anagrams 
that are to be made from 
them, or supply entirely fresh anagrams that are as good ? 


WORD SQUARE 

Form a square of the 
words the meanings of 
which are here given, top 
and front of the square, 
and bottom and back, to 
be of the same words. 

A place for skating. 

A regiment of South 
African native 
warriors. 

A four-legged creature 
found in ponds. 

A light frame for flying 
in the air. 



1. Midshipman. 

2. Telegraphs. 

3. Catalogues. 


4. Old England. 

5. Astronomers. 

6. Revolution. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

To place these dozen numbered letters 
in their proper stations, 

Will yield the names of allied Continental 
Nations. 

My 7 8 4 is to move quickly. 

1 11 4 is part of a fish. 

\\ 12 10 11 3 is one-third of the 
globe's land surface. 

,, 11 2 6 is anger. 

M 9 5 is brief for “science.” 


A PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 


THERE AND NOT THERE. 

I am in the ball, but not in the bat, 

I am in the dog, but not in the cat; 

I am in the coat, but not in the 

glove, 

I am not in the wren, but am found 
in the dove; 

I am in the helm, but not in the sail, 

I am in the otter, but not in the 

whale; 

I am in the motor, but not in the 

wheels, 

I am in the fish, but never in creels ; 

Though not in the honey, I'm there in 
the hive, 

You'll find I am in both the plunge 
and the dive. 

One letter from each, a tame giant 
will show, 

That hurries us quickly where er we 
would go. 



PERPETUAL 1 

What word is that, an adjective, 

Its meaning sound and plain, 

That, though you take the whole away. 
Some always will remain ? 

JUMBLE ACROSTIC. 

These jumbled words if you sort out 
and rightly name, 

Initials give that spell some schools 
well known to fame. 

1. REACKT—an instrument with 
which to play No. 7. 

2. RONCIUN—a fabulous animal. 

3. GUN—a living animal perhaps 
equally quaint. 

4. SLABABLE — another nation’s 
national game. 

5. LELY—what you do when your 
side wins. 

6. DYED—it wrecks aeroplanes. 

7. ENTINS—England's oldest game. 
FIDEFOS—what you should not 

be in football. 

HAWLARN — the existing sea 
equivalent of No. 2. 


8 


Draw 6ve circles so that each dot shall have a 
separate compartment. (By R. W. Field, Mose¬ 
ley, Birmingham, to 
been awarded.) 


II. rv. . * iDi-w, 

whom a Prize of 5 s. has 


SOLUTIONS. 

(See page 253.) 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


JUST THINK. 

What is the difference between six dozen dozen and half a 
dozen dozen ? 


BEHEADINGS. 

1. S H OT. 

2. C o AT. 

3. S C OT. 

4. S K ID. 

5. H E LM. 

6 . A YAH. 


1. Sown, snow. 

а. Pace, cape. 

3. Knee, keen. 

4. Eat, tea. 

5. Skate, stake. 

б. Hare. hear. 

7. Medal, lamed. 

8. Gear, rage. 

THE MAGIC NINE. 


9. Tape, pate. 

10. Team, mate. 

11. Side, dies. 

12. Slide, sidle. 

13. Thorn, north 

14. Leap, plea. 

15. Ash, has. 

16. Thaw, what. 


“PUZZLE” PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS in cash will be awarded for the best 
original suggestion for a PICTORIAL PUZZLE (accompanied by a 
sketch) sent in by a reader. 

The answers to each month’s “Puzzles and Problems,” with the 
exception of those open to competition, will appear in the following 
Part. 
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Berserk.—There are several Harolds in Norse history. For the 
story of Harold Fairhair (or “ Harfager”) we recommend 
you to read “Harald, First of the Vikings,” by Captain 
Chas. Young (Harrap & Co., 5s. net). This is not only a 
carefully written history of the great sea-king who moulded 
Norway into a kingdom, but a vigorous story of Viking 
days. It will give you a vivid picture of the old Norse 
sea-rovers. For more detailed knowledge you should turn 
to Du Chaiilu’s work on the Viking age. 

Drams. —Messrs. French, of 26 Southampton Street, London, 
W.C., might be able to assist you. Send the MS. to them. 
It should be accompanied by a letter and a stamped, 
addressed envelope for return, if necessary. 

Wireless. —Apply to the Post Office for particulars about 
licences for Wireless apparatus. The authorities will advise 
you as to whether you require one or not. 

Mechanic. —1. In this country the applicant for a patent has 
to declare that he is the first inventor and possessor of the 
device, and he must file a provisional specification, with a 
£1 stamp, describing the nature of the invention which 
is examined at the Patent Office ; within six months he 
has to deposit a complete specification,describing the nature 
of the invention and the way in which it is to be carried 
out. This costs him £3. The Patent Office then examine 
his claim for novelty, and if they find any anticipation 
within the last fifty years he must amend his specification 
or have the anticipation recorded in the patent. On 
sealing there is a fee of £1, and the renewal fees amount to 
£95. i'b °f which are payable in the fifth year, £6 for the 
sixth and so on to ^14 for the fourteenth. The patent lasts 
for fourteen years. 2. That is a question to which only the 
Patent Office or a Patent Agent could give an answer, 
which would extend over more than one of our pages. 
3. No; they all damage the skin. 4. Consult a doctor. 
5. The subscription for a year's ” B.O.P.” monthly, post 
free to you direct, would be 8 s. 8 d. 

Field. — 1. The page of illustrations entitled ” Wet Bobs” is 
out of print. 2. There is no periodical or magazine devoted 
entirely to swimming news. The detailed reports are only 
given in the sporting newspapers. There used to be a 
paper, but it is defunct, 

V. G. Crutch.—There are gymnastic classes at the different 
Polytechnics, and if you were to attend one of them you 
would soon find yourself getting straighten There does 
not seem to be anything serious the matter; the advice 
usually given was to ” Learn to ride on horseback, and that 
will bring your knees out.” 

Cavan. —Glass is now generally frosted by sand-blast, but the 
old way was to use a small flat piece of marble dipped in 
sand moistened with water and, frequently dipping it in 
clean water, rub it hard over the glass, which was carefully 
bedded on linen; instead of the marble a roll of tin was 


often used. Temporary frosting 
is obtained by coating the glass 
with a warm solution of sodium 
sulphate, washed over with gum- 
water when cold to preserve it from 
scratches. A hot solution of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate is also used, the 
protecting coat of gum being ap¬ 
plied warm. A saturated solution 
of alum has a similar effect, or 
looks even better, if the glass be 
warmed first so that the slow cooling 
will produce more perfect crystals, 
and the alum solution can be 
coloured with coc hineal so as to give 
red glass if desired. 

A. M. Jones.—For the Wall Auxiliary- 
Motor Wheel see vol. xxxii., p. 379. 
See also " Cycling for the Month” 
in the current January part. 

Jim.—The dog will soon grow out of 
his liking for milk, and prefer water, 
but, meanwhile, boil the milk and 
so please all parties. 

J. W. T.—1. The description is too vague for purposes of identi¬ 
fication, but take the coin, if it be a coin, to the coin depart¬ 
ment of the Brit sh Museum, on the first floor, and they 
will tell you at once what it is without any charge ; but they 
will not tell you its value, and it is not the correct thing to 
ask them. 2. A Danish coin of the value stated on it. 
3. Probably a card counter. 

S. Hewetson.—Iron is a good conductor of heat, and the poker 
warms up quickly for some distance of its length and im¬ 
proves the draught much as a shovel of hot coals would do 
if held a few inches above the fire. A similar effect is also 
produced by placing the poker in the lower portion of the 
fire, when it distributes the heat more quickly than the coals 
would do, 

F. H. Wright (Auckland, N.Z.).—The photo of the ” B.O.P.” 
canoe that you have built is an excellent one. In making 
the boat with six inches more beam, and fitting a small 
mast and sail, you have added to her value. Many 
” B.O.P.” canoes—sectional and others—are now floating 
on New Zealand, Australian and Canadian lakes and 
rivers. We have had many descriptions of such from 
gratified readers. 

Wheelman.—1. Apply to Mr. T. H. Holding, President of the 
Association of Cycle Campers, 7 Maddox Street, Bond Street, 
London, W. 2. See ” Cycling for the Month ” for answer 
to your other query. 

Salt Water.—There are many boys like yourself, who, 
at the age of fourteen years, are wondering what their 
future will be. There are plenty of ways of earning a 
living, but the difficulty is to make a start. Probably 
nothing appeals more to boys than the sea, but how to 
get there is the question. In the first place, few shipping 
firms take boys direct from school ; they want boys ol 
about 15} to 16 years of age, who have been trained in 
Signals, Boat-pulling, Gymnastics, Swimming, and Seaman¬ 
ship. The boys must also be of good physique and have 
good eyesight in both eyes. The Lancashire and National 
Sea Training Homes, Liscard, Cheshire, fills in the gap by 
taking boys of fourteen years and giving them a g<*od 
training. Applicants should not be less than 4 ft. 9 in 
in height, and 28 inches chest measurement. They must 
have a clean record, and must be sound in wind and limb. 
The period of training is about eighteen months, but the 
length of time depends on the zeal and energy the boy 
puts into his work. Good openings are found for boys in 
the large liners on the completion of training, and aftei 
each voyage the boy returns to the Home and is cared 
for until he sails again. We understand that if the boy 
wishes to join the Navy he is specially trained for it so 
that he can enter to the best advantage. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.U.f 4 Houvfrie Sirfet, 
Londos, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space 
is limited, only those queries that are ot general interest to readers utU be ansurred. 
Correspondents are remtruled that, wing to the “ B.O.P ” going to press some time 
in advance ot publication,replies must necessarily be held over for a month or more. 
Every endeavour , however, w made to insert them as early as possible. 
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DIPPING THE ’“ENS.” 

The following story was told me by the lady whom it concerns. 
She went one day into her garden and found an old man whom 
she employed as gardener washing the chicken-houses. 

As lie was cleaning the perches, she said to him : “ I think 
you had better dip the ends in paraffin ; it is better for them." 

Ves, ma'am," slowly replied the old man. 

When she went out there the next morning, the gardener 
came to her and said : " ’Bout what you said yesterday, ma'am, 
'bout dipping them 'ens in paraffin. I didn't ’ardly like to do it— 
seem’d sorter cruel like." 

• • • 

ADVISED. 

A man who was suffering from neuralgia went to a dentist 
to have some teeth drawn. The dentist, after looking at his 
teeth, said : " Have you had advice before about these teeth ? " 

“ Yes," said the man, “ I went to the chemist last night." 

“ And what idiotic thing did the chemist tell you to do ? " 

“ To come to you, sir." 

Collapse of dentist. 


solid and liquid bodies, and turning to a boy who did not 
appear to be paying much attention, he said : 

" Now, Robert, is gold a solid or a liquid ? " 

" A liquid, sir." 

" Tell me what makes you think that." 

" Because, sir, it is found in quarts (quartz)." 


TAKEN DOWN. 

The bullying manner of the German students is proverbial, 
as is also their mania for duelling. It was at Heidelberg that 
a quiet citizen leaving the train said to a swaggering student: 

Sir, you are crowding me 1 Keep back, sir ! " 

The student turned fiercely and said in a loud tone, " Do you 
not like it ? Well, sir, I am at your service whenever you please " 
—meaning, of course, to challenge the citizen to a duel. 

" Oh, thank you 1 " said the challenged man. " Your offer 
is very kind, and you may carry my bag to the hotel for me." 

The student fled amidst shrieks of laughter. 


WHY. 

It was Monday morning, and the rent-collector was pursuing 
his dreary task. His bag was getting 
heavier, but his heart was light till he 
reached the house of Mrs. Sandish. Master 
Sandish opened the door here, and, with 
the air of one who had learned his message 
well, he said : “ Mother and father’s out. 

Will you please to call on Friday ? " 

" H’m 1 " said the collector. He would 
have said more, but it did not seem of 
much use. Then a thought struck him. 

“ And why on Friday, my little man ? " 
he asked. 

" That’s what I don’t know,” said the 
little man, “ unless it's because we’re going 
to move on Thursday." 


HE WANTED TO KNOW. 

" Have you any coals on your waggon ? " 
asked a boy of a vendor in the street. 

" Yes," said the expectant man, stop¬ 
ping his horse and getting down from his 
seat. 

" That’s right," said the boy, " always 
tell thetmthand people will respect you." 

And he hastened on his way, while the 
coalman searched in vain for a brickbat. 


4 & 


AS A PRECAUTION. 

Chief Baron O'Grady, a celebrated Irish judge, once tried 
two most notorious individuals at Carlow Assizes for highway 
robbery. To the astonishment of the 
Court, as well as of the prisoners them¬ 
selves, they were found not guilty. 

As they were being removed from the 
dock the Judge, in a manner peculiarly 
his own, addressing the gaoler, said : 

" Mr. Murphy, you would greatly ease 
my mind if you keep these two respectable 
gentlemen until 7 o’clock or half-past, for 
I mean to start for Dublin at five and I 
should like to have at least two hours’ 
start of them." 



IN QUARTS. 

The teacher had given a lesson on 


Yell* 

A SHORT CUT. 

iNTRKrin Expi.orf.r “ When I announced my 
intention of visitbw the interior, I didn’t reckon on 
going into it by this route I ” 


Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HAND8OME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must 
be stated. Stories for this page, which must be sub¬ 
mitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name 
and address of the sender must be clearly written. The 
Editor's derision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, *' Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouveri* 
Street, London, h.L. and mark envelope 01 postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s Prize is 
J. T. Com bridge, 5 Leopold Road, 
Brighton, for the storyette entitled 
*' Dipping the * ’Ens.* M 










of Peihoo. 



A Tale of the Malay Seas. 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 

Author of “The Escape of the ' Allcynian.’“ “The War-Makers.” etc., etc. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 


RIVER about fifty yards 
in width, a heavy, slug¬ 
gish stream, w’ith steep 
banks, and along those 
banks dense tropical 
vegetation, palms, huge 
forest trees, and a mass 
of tangled undergrowth, 
everything suggesting 
the Tropics—such was 
the river down which 
the two large dug-out 
canoes were travelling. 

Many-coloured parrots 
screamed and wrangled 
in the tree-tops ; mon¬ 
keys chattered and 
jabbered, and swung themselves from bough to bough ; 
loathsome crocodiles slid off the mud and plunged into 
the water at the sound of the paddles ; huge snakes, 
coiled round overhanging branches, raised their detestable 
heads and hissed as the boats swept by. 

In the heart of Borneo, one of the least-known parts 
of the world, you can see many strange sights. The 
flowers are glorious—nowhere else do you find such orchids ; 
the butterflies hovering over those flowers are unequalled 
anywhere else ; the birds seem to match the butterflies 
in the splendour of their colouring ; the timber is wonderful 
—and yet there is something depressing about it all, a 
gloominess, a hint of hidden dangers in that jungle. You 
admire it all, you pay a tribute to the perfection of Nature’s 
handiwork ; but still, somehow, you shudder. Death 
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seems to be lurking in the undergrowth, waiting for you, 
trying to catch you off your guard. 

Jack Wayne felt all this as he lay in the stern of the 
second canoe, trying to get some ease for his tired limbs. 
He was wondering how it would all end. 

It was three months since he had landed in Borneo, 
to act as assistant to George North, the famous naturalist- 
photographer, who had been commissioned by a great 
scientific society to obtain moving-pictures of the wild 
life of the Bornean Jungle, especially of the long-nosed 
monkey. 

Somehow much of it seemed a kind of dream. There 
was such a gulf separating him from his schooldays. 
Colonel Wayne, V.C., his father, had died so long ago that 
his figure was now blurred and indistinct; his mother 
he could not remember at all. There had only been his 
uncle, a grim, sour old man, who had never said a kind 
word to him, and, after taking him away from school as 
soon as possible, had put him to work with the Zoological 
Cinematograph Company. 

“ Now you can shift for yourself, Master Jack,’* old 
Jonas Wayne had growled. “ I’ve given you a start in 
life, and that’s all I’m going to do. My younger brother— 
your father—got the Victoria Cross. Bah ! A lot of good 
it did him, or you, or the child he married, the girl who 
was your mother. Give me something I can buy cheap 
and sell at a big profit. That’s better by far than all your 
V.C.’s.” 

Jack had shrugged his shoulders, packed his bag, 
exchanged a handshake with his uncle, and gone down to 
the lodgings which had been found for him close to the 
cinematograph company’s works. His salary was to 
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begin at five shillings a week, and he had some ten shillings ^the- most expert photographers in the wo^ld, and a man of 


a week from his father’s insurance. Really, he owed nothing 
at all to Jonas Wayne, who was only Colonel Wayne’s 
half-brother, and, when Mr. North had offered to take 
him out to Borneo, he had not troubled to consult the old 
City merchant. 

" Good riddance,” Jonas had growled to his housekeeper, 
who was as grim and mean as himself. “ I shan't be 
worried with him any more. . . . Give me a boy who can 
buy and sell at a profit, if it’s only postage stamps. . . . 
What’s young Jack ever done, except give things away, 
give them 1 . . . And he fought young Sebag Tolhurst, 
son of Alderman Tolhurst, who’s worth a million of money ! 
He’s got to learn that money talks in this world.” 

So Jack, who was far taller and stronger than the average 
boy of his age, had gone to Borneo cheerfully, taking 
the risks as a matter of course, and remembering all the 
time that his father had won the Victoria Cross, and 
that, for that reason alone, he must do his best; whilst 
Jonas Wayne had thanked his stars that he was rid of the 
worry of his half-brother’s son; and Sebag Tolhurst, 
now promoted to a silk hat and a tail-coat, had made 
various bets amongst the Stock Exchange youths of his 
acquaintance that Jack would never come back from the 
jungle. 

Brown as a gipsy, with a greatly discoloured sun-helmet 
on his head, a flannel shirt open at the throat, and very 
well-worn khaki trousers, Jack Wayne tried to forget 
that he was horribly stiff, that his limbs were covered 
with sores due to leech-bites, and that his chief, George 
North, was terribly run down from fever. All the previous 
night he had sat up with North, who was now in the other 
canoe, and it was quite probable that he would have to 
sit up through the coming night. He did not complain, 
even to himself, about it. ” All the luck of the game,”, 
he murmured; but he did wish that North would get 
well; and then he fell to wondering how Sebag Tolhurst, 
or any of the other fellows he had known at home, would 
come out of a similar experience. 

” Barney O'Brien is the only one who would score,” 
he told himself. " Everything is an adventure to Barney, 
just as it used to be to me—before I had real adventures.” 
Then he sighed, pushed back his helmet, and ran his fingers 
through his curly hair, a favourite trick of his while deep 
in thought. 

Somehow those three months in the jungle seemed 
to have altered most things for him. It was very difficult 
to identify himself with the boy who had jumped with 
delight on receiving George North’s offer to go abroad. 

“ Him very sick, plenty mtichee sick.” A tall, lean 
Chinaman, who was sitting on the bottom of the canoe, 
just in front of Jack, jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the other boat. 

Jack nodded. He and Ah Lung, who was cook, steward, 
interpreter, and general manager of the expedition, had 
grown to understand one another excellently. For the 
English boy, the Celestial seemed to put oft the impassive 
yellow mask he usually wore, and, instead of regarding 
him as the Chinaman generally regards a European, from 
the height of his own seven thousand years of civilisation, 
treated him as a dearly-loved chief, a fact which was 
the more remarkable because, as Jack had been quick to 
perceive, the other was no mere coolie. 

Perhaps the explanation lay partly in the fact that 
Jack was uniformly courteous, even to the dusky native 
carriers, although, at the same time, he was always the 
master of the latter. Anyway, he knew that Ah Lung 
would go through fire and water for him, and often lately, 
when George North had been more than usually unwell, 
he had been only too thankful for the Celestial’s help and 
advice. 

North himself, tall, thin, yellow from constant fever, 
was a most difficult man to work for* Naturally courteous 
and kind-hearted, the malaria had rendered him liable to 
fits of unreasoning obstinacy, during which the slightest 
opposition, the slightest mistake, made him irritable and 
abusive. He was a great naturalist, as well as one of 


i dauntless courage ; but, on this particular day, anyone 
I seeing him lying on a pile of blankets in the first canoe 
would have taken him for a complete physical and mental 
^wreck. 

The only other important member of the expedition, 
Mahomed, the native headman, was a typical Malay in 
appearance, though, unlike most of his kind, he was capable 
of hard, sustained work. As a youngster he had gone to 
work on a British steamer, had drifted to the Bay of 
Bengal, worked on Indian coasters, and now, in everything 
except appearance, was just like a British-Indian sailor, 
speaking English very fairly well. 

George North raised himself on his elbow, gave an 
anxious look at the masses of black cloud which were 
rolling up astern from behind the mountains, then turned 
to his steersman. 

” We’ll camp on that sandspit, Mahomed,” he said. 
” I’m tired of being wet through.—Hurry up, Wayne,” 
he hailed Jack. ” The fever is on me again, and this 
storm is going to be a big one.” 

Jack was ashore almost as soon as his chief. He, too, 
had no wish to be caught in another of those terrible 
Bornean thunderstorms, but, none the less, he looked 
doubtfully at the proposed camping-ground. 

” It's none too safe, Mr. North,” he said bluntly. “ We 
shall be only a few inches above the water level, and if 
the stream comes down in flood-” 

The other cut him short. ” It’s in flood already. Don’t 
keep on croaking. I’m very ill and I want to turn in.” 
Then, despite the breathless tropical heat, he huddled on 
an overcoat over his jacket. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. There was no use in 
arguing, so he set his men to work, with the result that 
by the time the first drops' of rain fell the tent was up on 
the sandspit, with all the loose gear stowed in it. 

" Plenty muchee rain there.” Ah Lung pointed up 
stream. 

Jack, who was standing in the entrance of the tent, 
nodded. Never before had he seen such black clouds. 
Every moment they seemed to be piling up, more and 
more heavily. 

The natives had made their own camp up on the bank, 
and Jack found himself envying them their security. 
Why had George North been so obstinate ? 

” I get up there, plenty quick.” Ah Lung grinned cheer¬ 
fully. ” Cookee dinner by and bye.” Then he, too, scram¬ 
bled up to the higher level. 

Half a minute later the storm burst. There was a 
vivid flash of lightning, an ear-splitting crash of thunder, 
and then the rain came down in sheets. Although the 
sun was only just setting, darkness fell almost immediately, 
pitch darkness, something far worse than what Jack had 
experienced hithertq ; and yet, as he noted with a kind 
of uneasy wonder, the storm itself was not a bad one. In 
less than half an hour it stopped as suddenly as it bad 
begun, and the sky cleared. There was just enough light 
left for the boy to see that the level of the water appeared 
still to be the same as before. 

The canoes, tied to an overhanging branch, seemed quite 
safe ; whilst, on the bank, Ah Lung had started a fire with 
the handful of dry sticks which he always managed to have, 
even in the worst weather. 

” Everything seems all right,” Jack remarked as he 
re-entered the tent. ” I thought it was going to be a far 
bigger storm.” 

From under the blankets North muttered an inaudible 
reply. He felt too ill at that moment to worry about 
anything. 

Jack said no more, but went down on his knees in the 
sand, and began to search for the candles. At first he 
opened the wrong package, then opened another wrong 
one—Ah Lung had a perfect genius for getting things 
mixed—and fully five minutes had elapsed before he felt 
the candles, which were soft as putty from the heat. Then 
he scrambled to his feet, and, as he did so, he was suddenly 
aware that his knees were wet. 
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Instantly he understood. With one movement he 
pulled the blankets from off his chief. 

“ The river is rising suddenly. There's been a cloudburst 
somewhere," he cried, then put his head out of the tent 
and shouted for the natives. 

It was merely a question of a few minutes. The flood 
came down almost like a wall, boiling, raging. 

George North scrambled to the bank, dragging his 
blankets with him, and collapsed as he reached a place of 
safety. Jack and Ah Lung worked feverishly, grabbing 
at things in the darkness of the tent, with the fear of the 
canvas coming down on them and smothering them, 
passing the packages out to the natives. The water was 
knee-deep when Jack stag¬ 
gered out with the last box ^ 

he could find, and, as he did J 


machines "—Jack's first thought had been for the cameras 
and films—" chop-box, tin-meat, tea, and little piecee flour, 
food for three-four days. Blanket all wet. Plenty silly, 
very muchee silly, camp there on sand. Boat all gone. 
White man's town ten days’ walk away." 

Jack nodded without looking up. He was gazing into 
the fire, trying to picture what they could do now. Of 
course, they might find a village where they could get some 
more canoes, but, even then, all they could do would be 
to hurry back to the coast. Their stock of unexposed 
film now consisted of some five hundred feet, which had 
been kept ready for immediate use. The question of food 
was even more serious, for though it is possible to exist 
on fruits when you are strong and well, it is not 
possible for a man in George North's state of 
/ health. He had been bad already, and the shock and 



wetting would certainly make him worse. Taken all 
round, it was a poor prospect for the expedition. 

It was well past 
midnight when the boy 
turned in. He had 
hardly touched the 
food which Ah Lung 
had brought him, and 
he hardly 
noticed that his 
blankets had 
been dried by 
the Chinaman. 
There were too 
many other 
things to be 
considered. 

For a time 
North had been 
delirious, talk¬ 
ing wildly of the 
long-nosed 
monkeys, 
which, so far, 
had eluded all 
their attempts 
to photograph 
them. 

" I tell you 
no one has ever kept 
one in captivity, no 
one has ever had a 
chance of studying 
them, Wayne," he muttered 
time after time. " And we must 
we’re bound to do it. 
Give me the camera. There 
are, up there." 
last, however, the perspi¬ 
ration had broken out on his 
face, and he had gone into a 
heavy sleep. 

The morning came fair and 
cloudless. When he first awoke 

"The water was knee-deep when Jack staggered and found himself lying on the 
out with the last box he could find.” ground without the tent over 


so, the tent ropes carried 
away. A moment later the 
whole tent was swirling 
down with the flood. 

Jack gave vent to a groan, 
but, immediately afterwards, 
even the tent was forgotten 

A greater disaster had 
fallen them. The two canoes, 
containing all the spare 
stores, had broken adrift and 
were following the tent down 
stream. There was no hope 
of recovering them, 
chance of them being swept 
into a backwater. The river 
ran almost dead straight for a 
couple of miles, 
and at the end 
of that stretchy 
were theformid- v 
able Kampong 
Rapids, in 
which no canoe 
could possibly 
live. 

The naturalist 
had made 
straight for the 
fire, where he 
had thrown 
himself down and had 
drawn his soaking blankets 
round him. He had the 
fever badly, and Jack 
knew that it would be 
useless to worry him with 
the news of their misfor 
tunes. The stretcher beds 
had been abandoned in the tent 
but, luckily, Ah Lung’s blankets 
w re dry, and it was in those that 
George North was now wrapped. 
Thin he lay down on the ground, 
ani went to sleep from sheer 
e chaustion. 


Jack himself was wet through, 
but, as he had not a stitch of dry clothing, he had 
to stay as he was. 

The natives had taken matters calmly. Their own 
possessions had been safe on shore ; there was food enough 
for several meals, and. when that failed, the jungle would 
supply them with fruit. So they set to work to cook 
their rice and boiled fish just as though no disaster had 
C occurred. 

Ah Lung was the only person to whom Ja:k could turn 
\ for sympathy and advice. The Chinaman knew Borneo 
{ quite well ; and now he ran over the list of things that 
had been saved from the flood, and summed up the position 
generally. 

( "Two rifles and plenty cartridges. Picture-make 


him, Jack was puzzled ; then he 
remembered and sat up. Ah Lung was making the coffee, 
solemnly, just as though nothing unusual had occurred ; 
whilst the natives were cooking their rice. A moment later 
George North raised himself on his elbow and looked 
round. The fever had left him, and, though he was very 
weak, his brain seemed quite clear. 

" What a lunatic I was last night," he said. " It was 
all my fault, even the loss of the canoes, because there was 
nothing really to make them fast to. What luck we 
sent all those exposed films down by the runner last week l 
How do we stand now ? " 

When Jack told him he looked very grave. 

" Four days* food only ! " he repeated. " And it’s 
ten days* march to the nearest white settlement. That’s 
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bad. Still, it’s got to be done, and the sooner we're off 
the better." 

The stores, cameras, and blankets made very light loads 
for the twelve natives, yet, when North gave the order 
to start, no one moved. Instead the men began to chatter 
vehemently amongst themselves. 

" What is it. Ah Lung ? " the naturalist demanded, 
impatiently. 

" Say plenty bad road, sir," the Chinaman answered. 
" Too many bad men liuntee heads on that road. Say 
we go back way we came." 

The Englishman's face grew black. " Rubbish ! That 
would take us twenty days. Head-hunters ! Nonsense 1 
They are all the other side of the island. Come on. 
March ! " and, as if to give point to his orders, he slipped 
a cartridge into the breech of his rifle. 

Very reluctantly the natives took up their loads, and 
the long tramp to the sea began. North and Jack marched 
ahead, then came Ah Lung and Mahomed, the rest tailing 
behind in single file. 

It was terribly hard going, especially for a man who 
had the fever about him. There was mud, nothing but 
mud underfoot, all the time. Now it was just enough 
to make your feet slip at every step ; next minute you 
were ankle-deep in it, almost wrenching your boots off 
as you raised them ; then you were up to the knees in 
slime. 

Dense green jungle all round you ; a screen of dense 
foliage above you, shutting out the light ; air which was 
so hot and so still that it seemed to choke you ; salt per¬ 
spiration running down into your eyes, half blinding you— 
these were the conditions. 

Myriads of monkeys, none of whom ever showed himself, 
chattered at the travellers ; invisible birds rustled the 
leaves, parrots screeched, snake after snake squirmed 
away at their approach. 

North held on bravely. He had made a great mistake 
the night before, but he was going to do his best to put 
matters right ; still, when they stopped at mid-day, he 
was thoroughly exhausted, and for a time lay very still, 
with his eyes closed. 

Jack bent over him anxiously. " Is there anything I 
can do ? ” he asked. 

The other shook his head. " I'm all right. Count the 
carriers.'* 

The boy understood. As the natives filed in he checked 
them off. Eight—nine—ten—a long wait and no sign 
of any more. He went over them again. 

Yes, ten only. Two were missing. 

Then he went through the loads. A bag 
of rice and a set of camera legs were 
short. 

The other carriers sat silent and morose, 
making no attempt to eat, apparently 
taking no interest in anything. At the end 
of two hours George North got up. " Those 
fellows have deserted," he said very quietly. 

" We had better get on, Wayne." 

" Shall I act as rear guard, in case any 
more fall out ? " Jack suggested. 

But the other vetoed the idea promptly, 
with what seemed unnecessary sternness. 

“ Certainly not. You keep just behind me. 

Ah Lung keep up too, and you, Mahomed, 
as well. Tell the men not to lag, Mahomed. 

I'll flog anyone who comes in late." 

Jack raised his eyebrows. Never before 
had he known lus chief to act like this. 

Until sundown they toiled on steadily. 

North, at the head of the line—they had 
to march in single file—stuck to his work 
with a grim determination. Once or twice, 
when they were breasting a rise, with 
slippery red clay underfoot. Jack noticed 
that he had to stop, as though from sheer 


exhaustion, but he pulled himself together quickly. 
Moreover, his rifle was always ready for use in the 
crook of his arm, and he had told Jack, too, to keep 
a cartridge in his magazine, though he had volunteered 
no explanation. 

They camped that night on some open ground beside 
the river. A thunderstorm broke just as they stopped, 
and in a couple of minutes they were wet through, 
drenched. 

•‘We must get used to it," North remarked 
grimly. " It’s all my fault. Are the carriers in, 
Wayne ? " 

Jack counted them, counted them twice ; then “ One 
missing," he reported ; " that pock-marked fellow with the 
small camera." 

George North drew his hand across his forehead wearily, 
but all he said was, " Very well. It can’t be helped. We’re 
one day nearer the coast." 

The camp was a very silent one. North sat smoking 
and staring into the fire. The carriers clustered together, 
as though for mutual protection, and barely exchanged 
a word. The only person who did anything was Ah 
Lung. He prepared the white men’s dinner—it was not 
an elaborate meal—and after that set to work most 
industriously to sharpen a murderous-looking kris, which 
Jack had bought at a native village a month previ¬ 
ously. When he had finished and had tried its edg2 
on a log of wood, he looked up and caught Nortn’s 
eye. As Jack was quick to note, the white man nodded 
significantly. 

No remark was made about the matter, but before he 
turned in Jack overhauled his rifle carefully, and made 
sure that there was no verdigris on any of his cartridge 
cases. 

The night passed quietly, and though the following 
morning’s trek was a very trying one on account of the 
heat, at the mid-day halt all the remaining carriers put 
in an appearance. 

George North heaved a sigh of relief—he had barely 
opened his mouth since the previous morning. 

" Perhaps we're clear of them now," Jack heard him 
mutter. 

The carriers, too, seemed more cheerful, eating 
their food greedily, and clamouring at Ah Lung for 
having cut down their allowance. Only the Chinaman 
appeared to be ill at ease, his eyes being on the sur¬ 
rounding jungle all the time, his big kris always just at 
hand. 

After the usual two hours’ rest George 
North rose. " Time to get on, Wayne, 
he said. " Really, I believe the tramping 
has done me good. We shall pull through 
all right now." 

As Jack remembered afterwards, his 
manner was quite cheerful, and he began 
to talk of the possibility of getting some 
films of the wonderful long-nosed monkeys 
after all. 

" It’s so important," he went on. “ You 
see, no one has ever managed to keep one 
in captivity, even here in the Island, so 
my photographs would be of great help 
to naturalists at home." 

They had covered perhaps a couple of 
hundred yards and the carriers, who, as 
usual, were slow in getting off, were be¬ 
ginning to catch them up, when a horrible, 
blood-curdling yell brought them to a 
standstill. 

Jack glanced towards his chief. “ What 
was that ? " he cried. 

North, who had brought his rule to 
the " ready," jerked out his answer. 

“ Head-hunters ! That's why the other 
carriers were lost! Here they come ! " 
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I T was the first time Jack Wayne had ever come face 
• to face with Death. He never forgot the thrill which 
ran through him as he saw one of the carriers appa¬ 
rently stumble, and then perceived that there was a 
long spear driven in between the man’s shoulder-blades. 

Anger at the cruelty of it all—that was the idea upper¬ 
most in his mind. Why should poor Kilwa, the best- 
tempered of all their followers, have been done to death in 
that way ? 

It was such a shame, such a brutal shame—that was the 
thought which flashed through his brain. 

Often he had wondered whether, when the test came, 
he himself would show any fear, whether he could face 
danger as his father had done. Now he thought nothing 
of his own case ; all he wanted to do was to save the other 
carriers from sharing Kilwa’s fate. 

His first cartridge brought down the man who had thrown 
the spear. He jerked in another from the magazine, and 
then was conscious that a second savage had bitten the dust. 

Afterwards he believed that, all the time, he had been 
shouting a kind of hoarse defiance at his enemies. 

He was not afraid, not in the very least degree—he had 
time to realise that, with a fierce thrill of delight. He was 
his father’s son, and he was playing a man's part. 

If only Barney O’Brien were there to help ! 

A spear whizzed by his ear, and, as he put a bullet through 
the arm of the man who had thrown it, it struck him that 
the savage was very like his old enemy, Sebag Tolhurst. 

Just fancy Sebag with only a piece of native cloth 
round his loins ! It was really funny. 

How quickly one thought, sometimes ! Why, all these 
ideas had passed through his brain whilst he was using 
three cartridges ! 

Then, suddenly, he became cool and practical again, 
completely master of himself. The rush had been stopped. 
The carriers had gone on, headlong, into the jungle beyond, 
and there remained now only George North, Ah Lung, and 
himself, though a moment later Mahomed reappeared. 

Could it all be over, so quickly ? Had they really won 
the day ? 

• ‘ What next ? ” the boy asked, breathlessly. 

Mahomed answered, indicating the jungle with a sweep 
o f his hand. “ Throw spear now from behind bush. Kill us 
all soon.” 

" Plenty heads to-night for black savages.” Ah Lung 
grinned quite cheerfully. ” Chinaman wantee kill one, two, 
first though.” 

North, who had been refilling his magazine, held out his 
liand. ” I’m very sorry, old fellow. It w r as all my fault, 
but I 'm paying for it too. Good-bye.” 

His hand had hardly left Jack’s, when he threw up 
tooth his arms and fell back dead, a spear clean through 
his heart. Instantly Jack fired in the direction of the bush 
from which the weapon had come, and was rewarded by a 
yell, which ended in a gurgle. 

Ah Lung, who had snatched up the dead man's rifle, 


jumped aside, just escaping two other spears, then seized 
the boy by the arm, dragging him out of the path into the 
bush. 

" All black savages that side,” he grunted ; "no good to 
wait. Come ’long.” 

As they hurried through the jungle Jack felt a sudden, 
mad desire to go back, to die fighting over the body of his 
chief. It seemed hideous to leave him there, even though 
he were dead. And what was really the use of trying to 
escape ? They had lost all their- equipment, all their 
provisions, and the head-hunters were sure to follow them 
up and kill them. Far better get it over. 

Perhaps Ah Lung read something of what was in Jack's 
mind ; at any rate, he gripped him by the arm when he 
saw him slow down. ” All right by and bye,” he panted. 
” Head-hunter catchee plenty heads there, catchee all our 
things, not want catchee any more bullet yet.” 

His words put fresh spirit into the boy. There might 
still be a chance of escaping. The desire to live came 
back to him more strongly than he had ever had it before. 
He would get through ; he would make his way down 
to the coast; no one had a right to throw his life away 

uselessly ; he would- Suddenly he stopped, his rifle 

ready. Some one was coming through the jungle, only a 
few yards away. 

The Chinaman had stopped too. ” Not shoot too much 
hurry,” he whispered. “ Too much noise for head-hunter 
man.” 

A moment later he proved to be right, for Mahomed 
came into view, hatless, breathless, with one of the savages' 
spears in his hand. Jack, who had believed him to have 
been killed, was overjoyed, for not only did he like the 
native personally, but he would also be invaluable as a 
guide. In a few words the new arrival confirmed Ah 
Lung’s theory. The head-hunters were not pursuing 
them. Some had remained with the booty, the rest had 
gone in search of the unarmed carriers. 

” Find them all very quick,” he added grimly. 

It had been hard enough work tramping along the 
native footpath, but it was many times harder pushing a 
way through the virgin jungle. More than once Ah 
Lung’s kris proved invaluable for hacking through a tangle 
of creepers which was absolutely barring their progress. 

Night had fallen before they reached the bank of a river 
where they determined to sleep, or try to sleep. Jack 
was so utterly weary and miserable that he simply threw 
himself down under a bush, and rested his head on his 
arm. He was still like that when Ah Lung touched him 
gently, and handed him some wild fruit. 

” Eatee now,” he said. ” Plenty much more to-morrow.” 

Jack shook his head. ” I can’t. It would make me 
sick.” 

” You eatee,” the Chinaman insisted. ” Very sick 
to-morrow if not eatee to-day.” 

The boy raised himself on his elbow and took the fruit. 
He had not the energy left to protest ; but when he had 
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eaten, he was glad he had obeyed. Some of his strength 
came back to him. He remembered now to be grateful 
for his escape, and before he finally lay down he had 
given thanks to God on his knees. 

Ah Lung, who had been watching him, nodded gravely 
to Mahomed. “ Very good little foreign devil. Each 
man thankee his own joss. Very good way.” 

It was already light when Jack awoke. During the 
first part of the night he had barely closed his eyes, but 
afterwards, despite the lack of blankets, he had slept 
very heavily. The other two must have been up some 
time, for they had collected enough fruit for a good meal. 

The night before it had been too dark really to see 
the river, but now Jack gazed at it in astonishment. 

” What stream is this ? ” he asked. " It's not the one 
we were on. That was the other side of the path, and 
this is much bigger.” 

Mahomed nodded. ” Not know his name, sahib. I 
never on him, but all the same go to the sea. We follow 
him.” 

The boy hesitated. Really he had a very vague idea 
of where they were. George North had had some rough 
sketch-maps in his pocket-book, but Jack had never 
examined them closely. He remembered, though, hearing 
that the river on which they had lost their baggage joined 
a larger one nearer the coast, and he 
assumed that this must be that stream. 

Anyway, it was bound to go to the sea. 

For three days they tramped along the 
bank of that river, pushing on as hard 
as possible all the time. It was a truly 
miserable experience, far worse really for 
Jack than for his two companions. The 
latter were, more or less, vegetarians—at 
least, meat had always been a luxury with 
them—but Jack had never been without 
it before. The fruit diet seemed horribly 
unsatisfying. All the time he felt hungry, 
and yet the quantity he managed to eat 
was really very small. Somehow it did 
not seem worth while to take it. 

He was tired, too—how tired he could 
never have explained. From the very 
first thing in the morning until he flung 
himself down under a bush at night, it 
was a toil to lift his feet, to drag them 
out of that horrible clinging mud. There 
was hardly such a thing as a stretch of 
dry ground, hardly a place where you could 
go ten yards without having to force 
your way through some dense under¬ 
growth. And the heat during the daytime 
was appalling ; it was like being in a 
vapour bath. 

Then, too, every twelve hours or so there 
was a thunderstorm, which drenched you 
through, and made the going even worse 
than it had been before. 

But the worst thing of all was the bitter 
cold at night—at least, it appeared bitter 
to Jack, lying on the wet ground, usually in 
wet clothes. The smallest, thinnest of 
blankets, even an old sack, would have 
seemed an almost priceless treasure then. 

He shivered, and shivered again ; and only 
through sheer exhaustion did he sleep at all. 

In a way it seemed as though he 
was reaching the lowest depths of misery—in fact, he 
told himself so on more than one occasion. It would 
have been very easy, terribly easy, to give way, to lie 
down altogether. Death would have come quickly 
enough ; but he knew now that his companions 
would not have abandoned him, and, though he was 
often too weary to care for himself, he did care for 
them, and so he stuck to it, stumbling along with a 
kind of grim persistence. 

Always there was the idea that he had to 


prove himself worthy of his race and of his father’s 
name. 

It was this which kept him going, far more than the 
desire to live. Really there were many times during that 
terrible march when he was conscious of little else. 

On the fourth morning they stopped to rest a few yards 
back from the river bank. Jack made a brave attempt to 
eat some fruit, but it seemed to turn acid as it touched 
his lips ; then, with a groan, his head fell forward, and, for 
the very first time, he found himself sobbing, though his 
eyes remained dry. 

A lean yellow hand caught his shoulder and shook him. 
” No do that.” It was Ah Lung speaking severely. ” No 
must do that. By and bye plenty-” 

The sentence was never finished. A cry from Mahomed 
brought it to an abrupt close. 

” A canoe, sahib 1 I have found a canoe ! ” 

Instantly Jack was on his feet, hurrying to the water’s 
edge. The native was right. There, with its bow jammed 
between two tree stumps, was a fair-sized dug-out. Judging 
by the dead leaves in it, it must have been there some 
considerable time, but it w r as also evident that it was still 
in seaworthy condition. 

A few minutes later Mahomed had got it free, and had 
brought it to a more convenient place. At first it looked 
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as if, apart from a paddle, and the leaves and rain-water, 
it contained nothing ; but as the native baled it out, his 
eye lighted on some small object, which he seized eagerly. 
So far as Jack could see, the thing was merely a native 
bangle, a most trumpery affair ; then he noticed a strange 
look come into the finder's face, and, a moment later, the 
bangle had been flung away in horror. 

" What is it ? ** Jack moved as though to pick it up. 

Mahomed’s answer came quickly. " Don’t touch it, 
sahib 1 An evil thing indeed ! It is one of the charms 
of the Palapogs, Raja Seyed's bad people. How did it 
come here, in this canoe ? Indeed an evil thing 1 ** and 
he shivered slightly. 

Young though he was, Jack Wayne knew the wisdom 
of respecting a native’s prejudices, so he merely looked at 
the bangle as it lay on the ground, without even touching 
it with his foot. To him it appeared a very trumpery 
affair of glass and wire, though Mahomed’s manner showed 
that to a native it must have a very great significance. 
He remembered having heard Raja Seyed mentioned at 


the coast as a scoundrel of a chief, with whom the British 
would have to deal sometime, but beyond that he knew 
nothing of him. Nor could he learn much from Mahomed. 

" Raja Seyed bad man, sahib. Palapogs are some of 
his people, very bad too. Better not talk of them. All 
evil spirits/* Such was the gist of the answer he received. 

The Chinaman, who was listening, made no remark at all. 

Once more the native went on with his baling, though 
now he kept a keen look-out for anything else which might be 
in the liquid mud at the bottom of the canoe. Still, there 
were certainly no more bangles, and he was just scraping 
out the last of the mess when he made another find, this 
time of a little strip of bright metal. 

“ White man’s charm," he said, as he handed Jack 
what proved to be an aluminium tab, with some words 
embossed on it. 

Jack rubbed it clean, then read, ** P. van der Humm." 

Later on, he often found himself wondering that he 
should have had no presentiment of what that name was 
to mean to him. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE YELLOW DWARF. 


ACK put the aluminium tab into his pocket, then 
turned to Mahomed. 

“ Who is P. van der Humm ? ’* he asked. 

The native shook his head. " It’s a sahib’s name. 
The sahib knows more than I do 1 " then, as though the 
matter were ended, " The canoe is now ready. With this 
stream, the one paddle will be quite enough." 

To Jack, the relief of being again in a canoe, of feeling 
that one was travelling easily, swiftly, back to civilisation, 
was inexpressible. Now no effort was asked of him. All 
he had to do was to make himself as comfortable as possible, 
whilst the others, who were adepts at the work, took 
turns at the paddle. 

It was not long before he began to feel the reaction from 
the strain of the last few days. Before, he had been 
terribly, unutterably weary; now he was delightfully 
tired and drowsy. Any turn in the river might, he felt, 
bring them to some white man’s rubber plantation, which 
would mean food and dry clothes, and safety. 

He knew at last how greatly he had wanted to live, 
and he was more than ever grateful to God for having 
given him the strength to pull through the ordeal. Only 
a coward went under, he told himself, and he knew now 
that he himself was not a coward. He had proved it. 
Ah Lung knew it, Mahomed knew it, and in future, when 
he heard other fellows bragging about what they had done, 
or would do, he could hold his tongue and merely listen. 
There would be no need for him to boast. 

It is a great feeling, one of the finest feelings that can 
possibly come to a man—the knowledge of your own 
personal courage, the certainty that, whatever test may 
come, you will not be found wanting. It makes an immense 
difference to your outlook on life generally. Yet it is a 
thing which you always want to keep secret; it concerns 
only yourself ; and, the moment you tend to share it with 
anyone else, all the joy of it would disappear. You cannot 
talk about it. It is too sacred. You can only thank 
Providence humbly for having given you something which 
has been withheld from so many. 

After a while Jack fell asleep, and. perhaps because 
of his cramped position, began to dream. In that dream 
weird, horrible, impossible things happened. 

He saw the Palapogs, who proved to be a cross between 
the head-hunters and the long-nosed monkeys, with 
Sebag Tolhurst as their leader. They chased him through 
forests, over mountain ranges, down the river, under the 
water, even ; screaming, all the time, that Sebag and 
Van der Humm had commanded them to get a moving 
picture of the English boy having his head cut off. When 


he awoke he found that the perspiration was standing on 
his forehead in great beads, so grotesquely real had it all 
seemed. 

He looked round a little wildly, to find that the sun 
was already low, and that he was alone in the canoe with 
Ah Lung. Mahomed was a little way off, up the bank, 
gathering fruit for the evening meal. 

So strong was the memory of his dream, that the first 
words he spoke concerned it. " Do you know anything 
•about the Palapogs, Ah Lung ? " 

The Chinaman smiled grimly and jerked his thumb in 
the direction of Mahomed. " Plenty fool that, no talkee to 
him. Tell you now.** 

The story did not take long. Raja Seyed, it appeared, 
was the ruler of a large territory on the coast. He claimed 
to be independent, and so far, though he was known to 
be an utter scoundrel, the jealousies of the white nations 
had prevented them from bringing him to order. The 
Palapogs, who were the fighting portion of his subjects, 
belonged to a small and extremely fierce tribe of hill-men, 
whose success in battle had gained them the reputation 
of being magicians. The rest of Raja Seyed’s people were 
ordinary Malays, fishermen and cultivators—at least, 
rumour said so, though no white traveller had ever returned 
from the Raja's territory to report what he had seen. 

" Plenty junk go there, though,** Ah Lung added. 
" Chinese pirate junk, savee ? Go fetches bird’s nest. 
Plenty birds* nests, good chop, in. Kanderong caves.** 

Jack raised his eyebrows. He knew, of course, about 
the edible birds' nests, the Celestial's greatest luxury, 
and at the beginning of his journey with George North 
he had seen the entrance of the Gomerton caves, with 
hundreds of swallows flying in and out, but North had told 
him that there were no other similar caves on the island. 

Ah Lung smiled. " Kanderong caves two, three, five times 
big as Gomerton. Ask any Chinese man. Raja Seyed 
and Yellow Dwarf make plenty dollar, million dollar, there. 
Kanderong nests best of all," and, unconsciously, he licked 
his lips. 

A sudden suspicion flashed through Jack’s mind. " Who 
is the Yellow Dwarf ? " he asked. 

The Celestial shook his head. To him it was merely the 
native name of the man who controlled the caves, a man 
who was neither a native nor a Chinaman. 

"Is he white ? " Jack asked. 

Ah Lung shrugged his shoulders. " No can tell. Thinkee 
not. Yellow Dwarf—that's all." Then Mahomed returned, 
and the subject was dropped. 

They paddled on until about midnight, then tied up 
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the canoe, and slept till dawn, when they started 
again. 

So far, judging by the sun, they had been travelling north¬ 
east as a general direction ; and, from what he remembered 
of the map. Jack believed that to be quite satisfactory. 
Anyway, he did not worry about it greatly, for Mahomed 
assured him that before long they must come to friendly 
villages, or white men’s plantations. 

Hitherto they had been passing through more or less 
level jungle country ; but now a range of hills was visible 
right ahead. Obviously the river must take a big bend to 
one side or the other before long. 

“ It will turn towards the east, sahib,*’ Mahomed said 
confidently. ” It must do, or how could it join our old 
river, where we lost the canoes ? Besides, if one goes west, 
one comes to Raja Seycd’s country, where the Palapogs and 
the Yellow Dwarf kill all strangers. ’’ 

Jack started, remembering what they had found in 
the canoe. Had that bangle been a warning to 
them ? 

The hills proved to be farther away than had seemed 
the case at the outset. Noon came, and the river was 
still heading straight towards the centre of the ridge. For 
the hundredth time Jack began making mental calculations 
of the distance they had come since losing their kit. It was 
impossible now for them to be more than a few miles from 


the sea, and the sea ought to mean safety, food and 
rest. 

Then, suddenly, they came to a big bend in the river, 
a bend in the wrong direction, towards the north-west. 
Mahomed frowned and muttered something inaudible, 
but Ah Lung spoke out. 

" No good go that way. River he go Palapog country.’* 

Jack nodded. “ Yes, we must leave the canoe, worse 
luck,” he sighed. ” Head her for the bank, Mahomed.” 

But, already, it was too late. The words were hardly 
out of his mouth, when a very large dug-out, with a crew 
of some twenty men paddling and what appeared to be 
a European in the stern, came into view. 

One glance was enough for Mahomed. 

“The Yellow Dwarf!” he cried, then, without the 
slightest Earning, he sprang overboard. Half a dozen bullets 
struck the water round his head as it reappeared. Instantly 
he sank again, and it flashed across Jack’s mind that the 
troubles of one, at least, of them were over. He had seized 
his own rifle, but Ah Lung had gripped his wrist. 

” No good. Too late,” the Celestial muttered. 

As the big canoe came alongside, the man in the stem— 
he was really a half-caste—swept off his huge helmet with a 
sarcastic politeness. ” I must introduce myself. I am 
Piet van der Humm, Prime Minister to Raja Seyed. 
And you are my prisoners.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE RAJA’S TOWN. 


•• 'W T"OU are my prisoners ! ” As Jack Wayne looked 
at the face of the speaker he realised that Ah 
M , Lung and himself were indeed in a bad case. 

Probably, as his name indicated, Piet van 
der Humm was half a Dutchman, the son of some planter 
in the neighbouring island of Java, where the Dutch have 
been for centuries; but it would have puzzled anyone 
to say what other blood he had in him. Javanese, Filipino, 
Dyak—it might have been any of these, or a combination 
of them all. It would have been difficult to imagine 
anyone more hideous. He was a dwarf in the sense that 
he was so short, but in other ways he was bigger than 
most men, enormously broad, with extremely long arms 
and a very thick neck. 

Still, it was his face you noticed most in fact, you 
could hardly notice anything else. There was a grim 
power in it which fascinated you. Ugly though it was, 
hideous at times, with a thin, straggling moustache, long 
narrow eyes, and set off by lank black hair, it was the face 
of a man used to command, of a man who had to be 
obeyed. 

“ Your savage seemed to know me. Perhaps he was 
wise.” Van der Humm pointed to the spot where Mahomed 
had disappeared. ” Yes, perhaps he was wise ; ” he repeated 
the words slowly, emphatically ; then ” Get into this 
canoe,” he said curtly. ” you and the Chinaman. My 
men will look after your weapons for you.” 

Jack obeyed, because there was now no alternative ; 
yet. as he did so, he was filled with a wild rage against 
himself. Why, oh why, had he not made an attempt 
to escape ? To have gone through so much, and then 
to be captured so tamely! True, he would have had 
no chance. Every man on the canoe had a rifle, and. 
judging by the way the bullets had fallen round Mahomed, 
the Palapogs were good marksmen, for savages ; but 
would it not have been better to have died fighting ? 

He recalled what he had heard of the Yellow Dwarf, 
and. as he looked at that face, he seemed to read no hint 
of mercy in it. Those queer, narrow eyes were fixed on 
him with a kind of callous mockery in them. 

For a moment the boy went cold ; then he threw back 
his head and met the other’s look defiantly. Was he 
not the son of Wayne. V.C. ? 

A word from the Yellow Dwarf, and bark ropes were 


produced, with which the prisoners’ hands were tied, tied 
with brutal tightness ; then they were ordered to squat 
down in the bottom of the canoe. For a moment or two 
the half-caste seemed undecided as to his next move, but, 
after a glance at the sun, he made up his mind. 

” I was going up the river to punish some disobedient 
subjects of His Highness, the Raja,” he said to Jack. 
” But you seem to be more interesting, so I will take you 
back to Kaduk, the Raja’s town. What were you 
doing here ? ” The question came suddenly, savagely. 

Briefly Jack explained. He had not much hope of 
escaping death at the hands of his captors, but he was 
going to do everything possible to save his comrade and 
himself—everything that an English gentleman could do. 

The Yellow Dwarf listened in silence, his huge chin 
resting on his equally huge hand. 

” Yes,” he answered at last, ” I quite believe you, though 
I hate all Englishmen”—his eyes flashed horribly—” hate 
them. Still, they don’t lie, as a rule. But I’m not sure 
that the truth will save you. Anyway, you will never 
get back to your own people,” and after that he relapsed 
into silence. 

It was an hour later when they came in sight of Kaduk. 
the capital of Raja Seyed’s territory. The river, which 
was now tidal, had grown rapidly wider, and was a full 
half-mile across. Two jetties, the first of timber, the 
second of rough stonework, ran out from the left bank, 
but at first sight there was no other sign of a town, beyond a 
few small native shacks dotted about amongst the palm trees 

The Yellow Dwarf, noticing the look of surprise in Jack’s 
eyes, vouchsafed a few words of explanation. 

” We are not quite so silly as to build where we can be 
shelled by one of your gunboats. The town is half a 
mile inland. There is a fort hidden amongst that bush, a 
fort with half a dozen seven-pounders. I don’t mind telling 
you, because you will never have a chance of repeating 
it,” he ended with a grim chuckle. 

Jack did not answer. Whatever happened he was 
not going to let the half-caste think he was afraid. 

On the bank were scores of dug-out canoes of various 
sizes, a regular fleet; a steam launch of rather antiquated 
pattern was lying alongside the stone jetty; whilst a 
little lower down the stream four large Chinese junks lay 
at anchoi. 
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There were only a score or so oi natives in sight when 
the canoe landed the prisoners ; but before the latter 
were half-way through the palm grove, hundreds of the 
Raja's people came hurrying down, jabbering excitedly. 
A word from the Yellow Dwarf, however, sufficed to 
disperse them again, and they had to be content to follow 
at a distance. 

The town itself was a surprise to Jack. Situated in the 
middle of a huge clearing, it consisted entirely of bamboo 
and palm-leaf shacks; there was not one single stone 
building in it ; moreover, there was no defensive work of 
any kind, not even d palisade of stakes. Evidently the 
Raja felt secure and did not anticipate ever being attacked 
there. 

Perhaps Van der Humm read the thought in his prisoner’s 
mind. At any rate, he laughed. 

“ We’ve something a little stronger somewhere else,” 
he remarked ; “ you may see it—or you may not. This is 
inhabited entirely by Palapogs, our fighting men.” He 
nodded in the direction of the escort, who had already 
struck Jack as being savages of a peculiarly repulsive type. 
” The other people have their own villages. They are poor 
sort of creatures. Still, they can be made to work, as you 
yourself may learn.” 

Jack did not reply. Already he had gathered that he 
was probably going to be given a chance of life on certain 
terms, though something seemed to warn him that those 
terms would be such that he could not accept. 

Five minutes later they had reached the 
Raja’s house, which proved to be by far 
the largest native shack the boy had ever 
seen. Really it was a collection of large 
huts, joined together bv covered ways, the 
whole capable of accommodating at least a 
hundred natives. 


glare so appalling. . . . Half an hour went by, an hour, 
two hours. The sun was getting low now, but it was too 
late for the coolness of the air to give him any relief. His 
tongue appeared to have swelled until it filled the whole 
of his mouth. He could hardly have asked for water, 
even if there had been any good in doing so. 

He knew there was no use in trying, for soon after 
their arrival the guards had helped themselves from a huge 
calabash, and had then derisively poured the remains 
of the liquid at the prisoners’ feet, a very refinement ot 
cruelty. 

At last the Yellow Dwarf reappeared in the doorway, 
and gave a curt order. A couple of minutes later Jack 
and Ah Lung had been forced on to their knees in front 
of the Raja, an immensely fat, bleary-eyed old man, lying 
on a wickerwork couch. 

Seyed stared at them foolishly—evidently he was under 
the influence of some drug—then muttered something to Piet 
van der Humm, who was standing immediately behind him. 

The half-caste gave them one of his bitter smiles. 

"His Highness has considered your case,” he said. 
“ And he is inclined to be merciful, although you have 
forfeited your lives by coming into his country. Of 
course, he cannot let you go and carry information to his 
enemies ; but he will grant you your lives, on condition 
that you become Mahometans. Then you will be set to 
work with his other slaves.” 

Jack made an attempt to speak, but at first he could 
get out no articulate words ; 
then he managed to mutter, 
“ Tell him I'm a Christian, 
and will remain one whatever 
may happen.” 

Piet van der Humm 
shrugged his shoulders. " You 


Scores of savages, all of them 
apparently Palapogs, were lounging 
in the courtyard ; but they sprang 
to attention the moment they 
caught sight of the half-caste. 

Everywhere there seemed to be the 
same fear of him. He, on his part, 
took no notice at all of them, but 
after making a sign to the guards 
to keep the prisoners outside, went into 
the central hut. 

So far Ah Lung had not spoken since 
their capture, but now he squatted down 
beside Jack. 

“ Plenty bad business,” he remarked. “ Him Yellow 
Dwarf very muchee bad. Still, no can tell. Not 
dead yet.” 

Jack nodded, but did not attempt to answer. 
There was little he could say. Already he was 
terribly thirsty, whilst the cord round his wrists 
seemed to be cutting into the very flesh. Never 
before had the sun seemed so pitiless, the heat and 


“One glance was enough for Mahomed. ‘The 
Yellow Dwarf I’ he cried, then, without the slightest 
warning, he sprang overboard.” (See page 328.) 
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had better think it over to-night. The Palapogs have some 
painful ways of killing unbelievers. They are all good 
Mahometans, just as I am ; " he gave another of his horrible 
grins. “ Perhaps, to-morrow, when you see the way they 
kill men here, you will change your mind." 

“ Never ! " Weak though he was, Jack flung the defiance 
at him. “ I won’t deny my religion.'' 

Ah Lung nodded too. “ Chinese man’s joss quite good 
joss. Never takee black savage’s joss." 

A scowl crossed the half-caste’s face. " You’re fools," 
he growled. " I've given you a chance of life, because 
I want skilled men in my workshops. But if by noon 
to-morrow you haven't agreed to adopt the Raja’s religion, 
I can’t save you. I shan’t try to, either. Remember 
that. And don’t think you will ever be allowed to escape 
from here and guide a British force down on us. I would 
kill you with my own hands first." Then he made a sign 
for the guards to take them away. 

Apparently there was no sort of prison attached to 
the Raja's house—probably prisoners were net usually 
kept long in suspense—and the place into which Jack 
and Ah Lung were thrust was really but a dilapidated 
hut at the back of the main building. The door was a 
crazy affair without even a latch, though, as their feet 
were now tied as securely as their wrists, both locks and 
guards seemed to be unnecessary. 

For one thing they were grateful—before leaving finally, 
their guards gave them a drink of water. Never before 
had Jack enjoyed anything so much. For the moment, 
even their danger seemed to be of no account; then 
Ah Lung heaved a deep sigh. 

** Plenty muchee bad. Nothing can do. Better go 
to sleep," he murmured, and after that, to all appearance, 
he did actually doze off. 

To Jack, however, sleep was an impossibility. In 
addition to the horror of their position, there was the 
aching pain of nis bonds, in itself enough to have kept him 
awake. 


Vaguely he heard what seemed to be some sort of 
a war dance in progress, and he found himself wondering 
whether they would beat drums and yell whilst he hirnself 
was being put to death on the morrow. Would he get 
a chance of a last handshake with Ah Lung ? He would 

like to thank the Chinaman ; he would- Suddenly he 

was aware that Piet van der Humm was standing over 
him. It was dark in the hut, of course, but still there 
was enough light by which to recognise the Yellow Dwarf’s 
figure. 

The half-caste puffed out a large cloud of cigar smoke, 
then—" You had better be wise to-morrow," he began. 
" I have got you the chance of life, not because I care a 
jot about your feelings, but because I want you and that 
pig of a Chinaman in my workshops, repairing guns. I ’m 
boss here, up to a certain point ; biit just now old Seyed 
has a religious fit on him. You won't get back to your 
own people, anyway—I wall see to that—but by becoming 
Mahometans you will avoid an ugly death." 

Jack drew a deep breath. He knew the other was 
telling the truth, that the offer of life was a genuine one, 
and yet, and yet— 

He remembered that he was an English gentleman, 
and had to stand by his Faith and his code of honour. 

" I shall die a Christian," he answered quietly. 

The half-caste gave a vicious snarl. " Die then, you 
young fool. I've finished with you. It won’t be a quick 
or easy death," and he turned on his heel and left the 
hut. 

At last Jack dozed off, or, at any rate, became semi¬ 
conscious. How long he remained so he never knew ; 
but it could not have been more than an hour before 
he was awakened by someone touching his face gently. 
He would have cried out, had not a hand been placed 
over his mouth. 

" Make no noise, sahib," a well-known voice said, in a 
low tone. " I will cut the cords." 

It was Mahomed. 


[To be continued.) 



THE THINGS A FELLOW MISSI S! 

Younc. Lensby (an enthusiastic amateur photographer, who has been 
drive into a bionk by infuriated wild bees)Well, anyhow, it’s a 
thousand pities I'm not on shore to get a snap-shot of myself! ” 



CHEEK! 


Snobson :—'* I say. Prigley that new cousin of yours— be means 
well, but he wants a lot f licking into shape. He had the im¬ 
pertinence to offtr me some acid-drops 1 11 
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and dream 


To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend ? 

It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and 
traces, 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our 
faces, 

For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go 1 ” 

N OW, who could have said that better than 
Kipling ? We Canadians appreciate this “ poet 
of the Empire " from the Mother-country—even 
although he did once dub our coast-to-coast 
land of smiling river and lake, bush and meadow, moun¬ 
tain and plain, “ Our Lady of the Snows." If you are 
a lover of the out-of-doors, you find that his verse, like 
a schoolboy friend of mine puts it, " just somehow grabs 
you by the heart." 

And his quoted stanza exactly describes the feeling that 
came over me, the frame of mind experienced, early this 
spring, when the doctor sternly forbade me resuming 
work and advised me to " put in " a couple of months in 
the northern woods, about a hundred miles north of beau¬ 
tiful, go-ahead Toronto. With scarcely any solicitation 
I persuaded Tim, the afore-mentioned fifteen-year-old 
acquaintance, to accompany me—and we were off ! 

The joy of it! The fulfilment, in clear sight, of what 
to both Tim and myself had long been a dear wish—to 
vie' " the wilds " in early summertide, and best of all to 
see the Indians making their canoes and otherwise pre¬ 
paring for the season. Billy Cloud, an Ojibway, whom 
Tim and I had grown to know very well during our yearly 
August fishing trips, would say to us often as we sat, softly 
bobbing off some likely shore for black bass : " Come up 
—you—early summer—me show you—how make canoe " 
—for our praises had been loud and our admiration great 
for the lightness and stability, and the beauty, of his airy 
birchen craft, than which nothing we ever met among 
the islands could be paddled quicker. How could such an 
egg-shell of a barken thing stand such w'aves ? Oft we 


had marvelled, as we stood beside Billy Cloud’s canoe, 
upturned on the beach—a patchwork of gold and yellow, 
of brown and orange, splashed vith red—a beauteous 
piece of aboriginal artisanship, ruled off at the seams with 
broad ribbons of sombre resin. No wonder somebody 
eulogises the Indian canoe as " a dainty poem in wood." 

Scant wonder, either, when we arrived, with well-filled 
dunnage-bags, how Tim and I were rejoiced to discover 
that Billy Cloud was going to make a new canoe that very 
coming week. Lucky, indeed 1 And I would impress on 
my reader the fact that even in Canada, here, the man or 
the boy of the cities and towns knows little more about a 
birch canoe—although reasonably familiar with a " Peter¬ 
borough," or a “ Rice Lake " carpentered craft—than his 
relations at " home." 

What a wealth of romance clusters about that wonder 
of Indian deftness and ingenuity 1 The part it played in 
the days of the French regime with fur-trader or coureurs 
de hois, in the era of the early Indian wars, in the history 
of the Hudson Bay Co. : that " Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers " ; not to speak of the importance of the 
bark canoe to the later trappers and hunters and rangers, 
to whom the myriad rivers and lake-stretches afforded 
their primitive highways and by-ways 1 Vaguely, perhaps, 
the average individual extracts his only knowledge of this 
buoyant, steel-strong conveyance from his half-forgotten 
“ Longfellow," where Hiawatha pleaded : 

" Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree ! 

Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 

For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin wrapper 1 " 

But I must give you truth rather than poetry to depict 
the bark canoe, to show how and why it is the loved craft 
of the hunter and fisherman, and the voyager in the " back 
country," even to the present day. It was Nature’s gift to 
the Indian as a carrier. Improved, perfected, and handed 
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down as a relic of the dim past, to-day it cannot be sur¬ 
passed. And is it not strange that as Nature endowed 
Canada—more than any other part of the American 
continent—with such dense forests, just so she ordained 
that, by countless water-courses and lakes, ready routes 
of travel should be provided ; and, moreover, that in 
Northern Canada the white birch ( Bctula alba) should 
attain its greatest growth and flourish in largest numbers ? 
In the United States it rarely.exceeds eight or ten inches 
in diameter, while in our woods it reaches twelve, fifteen, 
or even eighteen. In the rocky unproductiveness and 
extreme cold of the northland it thrives wonderfully ; in 
a warmer country and a richer soil it is dwarfed. 

Without the canoe, as I have said, the Indians never 
could have traversed these Canadian wilds. Portaging 
from lake to lake would have proved too difficult an under¬ 
taking with any save the “ birch bark,” which is light 
enough to be carried for miles, upturned on the shoulders 
of a single canotier. 

But Billy Cloud is at work, after much deliberation. 
We must watch every step—Tim and my¬ 
self—for when we get back “to the front ” 
we will wish to tell others how the real birch 
bark canoe is “ really-truly ” made. Billy 
Cloud’s half-English is only half-spoken ; 
your Indian was ever a silent creature, so I 
shall strive to present his actions—not his 
few explanatory remarks—as the canoe 
progressed. 

Watch him. We have landed, after a 
smart half-hour paddle, on a small island 
where rears as lovely and picturesque a 
clump of large birch trees as one would wish 
to see ; white spruce provided a splendid 
background as we beached—a striking 
scene. 

Billy was quickly at work with his trusty 
axe among the spruce (white or single 
spruce, Abies alba), selecting straight- 
grained trunks for his pur¬ 
pose. He might have used 
cedar, like Hiawatha, or ash 
( Fraxinns americana), but 
for his three needs—the ribs, 
lining, and gunwale of the 
canoe—spruce, while very 
similar in easy working, is 
somewhat more tough and 
springy. Long thin strips 
are cut, and left awhile for 
“ seasoning.” 

A draw-knife, ora" shave 
Billy used while working his 
spruce — somewhat handier 
than the primitive tomahawk 
or flint knife of his ancestors. Remindful of a farrier’s 
knife, it is operated by drawing it bodywards—this and 
the axe and his knife are Billy’s only tools. Yet, when 
complete, his handiwork had every appearance of being 
made with the finest tools. Wonderful deftness, truly. 

He has to make ready, though—first the gunwales. 
These are shaven out into shape, the ends united and 
upward-bent to form stem and stern. Strong, well-made 
and smooth must they be, because they form the backbone 
of the canoe, and should measure about in. wide, by 
i in. thick. Only two sizes of canoe are ordinarily built 
now, the 3-fathom length which averages a 3-ft. beam 
and will carry four men, and the “ hunting ” size—for 
two men and a light load in addition, narrower in pro¬ 
portion to its length. 

Next, the lining slats—long spruce strips from 2 to 3 in. 
in width and about W in. thick. 

Last, the ribs, of varying lengths to suit the contour- 
to-be, and averaging 2\ to 3 in. wide, but somewhat 
thinner than the slats. 

And now, after all this, Billy Cloud was come to the 
interesting part of his labours. He selected a birch of 


suitable size, smooth and free from knots. A large tree 
will furnish a sheet of bark 15 to 20 ft. long and 35 to 40 
in. wide. To cut it before he had the other parts provided 
would have been a sad bungle—the bark must be fashioned 
green. He made two cuts, one at the ground and the other 
at the length up of his proposed canoe—clean, straight 
cuts clear to the inner greenish sap-bark. 

It is well to say here, for the benefit of those who may not 
know, that birches differ in their bark from all other 
trees. Their bark, from | to T V in. thick, is in 
mica-like layers—each year’s growth being as thin as 
tissue paper and nearly as tough as parchment. Each 
third year’s layer unites firmly to the layer preceding. 
It is difficult to separate these, but the others readily tear 
apart. The entire bark is easily peeled from the tree, 
but this does not kill it—an inner skin of green wood-bark 
furnishing the sap’s circulating medium. 

The Indian’s subsequent proceeding was to connect his 
two horizontal cuts by a straight vertical one, keen and deep. 
Snap went the bark, sharp, clear, and the released sheet 

well-nigh sprang from the 
trunk! Quickly on the ground 
he laid it, weighting it down 
with heavy stones, v-shaped 
pieces were detached from the 
sides to bring them to the 
proper form without buckling. 
What a queer, crude-looking 
object, to be sure. It will 
soon be shaping, nevertheless. 
Yes, there goes the gunwale ; 
the sheet of bark keeps its 
lines better, now that it is 
secured at the proper level. 

Quickly ! Along the back 
the lining slats are placed, 
completely covering it—they 
will not alone strengthen the 
bark, but prevent its being 
punctured when in chance 
contact with rocks. The ribs 
will hold them to the flat 
part of the canoe-bottom 
without other fastening. Billv 
works like a beaver, we assist! 
Smartly now ! The ribs— 
high time these were placed— 
commencing with those in the 
centre. The two opposite 
ends of each U-shaped rib 
are fastened to the outside 
of the gunwales, and the slat- 
covered bark bent up to 
conform to the contour of 
the ribs. 

When all these ribs are in place, the bark is turned over 
the gunwales and cunningly secured with root-thongs, 
and often is finally clinched by a third strip fastened dov/n 
upon it. Usually the ribs are spaced one inch apart. 
These, in conjunction with the bottom slats, afford a 
combined strength and spring simply astonishing, and 
suffices—should the canoe hit some hidden rock or 
submerged log—to cause it to rebound with little or no 
inju ry. 

The canoe was now fully shaped,each rib being humoured 
to its proper graceful curve ; a canoe bottom is always 
flat, the sides curving easily down to meet it. Billy, the 
Indian, had nearly completed his task, like him of the 
same tribe famous in verse : 

“la light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift canoe for sailing, 

That shall float upon the river. 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn”— 

Nearly—not quite. A very important matter was yet 
to be attended to. It needed waterproofing. Had not 
Hiawatha appealed : 



IN SM A UPGROWTH HIRCH. 


Severing bark from the trees. 
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THE FINISHING TOUGH. 
Indian at work gumminf the canoe. 


“ Give me of your roots, O Tamarack 1 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! " 

Roots, too, had Billy Cloud used—like his immortalised 
ancestral chief—but spruce roots, evidently preferring 
them to those mentioned by the poet, Larix americana, 
the American Larch or Tamarack (also Hackmatack). 
He boiled his roots in water for several hours to make 
them tough and pliable ; these, when the bark was scraped, 
he split each in twain till they resembled cane used in 
chair seats. All the seams in the canoe were tightly drawn 
together with these. Also, the three strong cross-bars 
or " seats,” set even with the gunwale and equally spaced 
to give greater strength, were held in place by a sewing 
of roots ; so, too, the bark at the outer points of bow and 
stern. 

This rough sewing had now to be waterproofed. Like 
of old, did then my Ojibway seek out a fir tree (Abies 
balsamea), “ tall and sombre ” ; 

“ And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 

Made each crevice safe from water." 

The resin he mixed with a little oil to render it tough 
instead of brittle, and thus, thickly, he smeared over every 
seam in the little craft. Before it hardened he formed and 
smoothed it, going over each joint with moistened, practised 
hand. 

” Ugh ! Ver’ good. Dat job end. Ver’ fine, eh ? ”— 
so Billy to* Tim and me, who had been helping as well as 
we could in all these final stages. ** Now, me sinok’ I ” 
The canoe lay, downside-up, to season in the full glare of 
broad sunlight; one could almost see the gum harden, 
the bark draw tightly to the frame. Finished lay the 
craft of woodland mystery. 

A few final points I might mention. The bark of other 
trees has been so used, but only where birch was not 
procurable ; it is tough, smooth, durable, light, strong, 


and appears never to rot; it is indispensable to the woods¬ 
man. But beware ! impervious to both water and weather, 
it quickly shrivels up in close contact with fire. Properly 
treated, kept w r ell resined, it wfill last for years. An Indian 
and his squaw', once the ribs and slats are ready, and bark 
secured, can build a canoe in three to five days. When 
heavily loaded such a craft will not sink over eight to ten 
inches in the water. The materials for repairs are always 
at hand in the bush, but its strength is wonderful, and it 
will stand almost any strain. The present cost runs to 
about five pounds. 

The bark canoe is far more seaworthy than it is given 
credit for ; and its great buoyancy will bring a skilled 
paddler through astonishingly rough seas. There is no 
prettier sight to him who has an eye for a good boat than a 
canoe rising to override a hissing, curling comber ! And 
it rarely ships a sea. 

Properly manned by two experts, such as Tim and I 
proved to be at the season’s end, the bow-man kneels on 
the bottom, sitting on his heels, the passengers or baggage 
amidships on the bottom also, while the stern-man sits 
upon the gunwale at the extreme end, elevated and able 
to see ahead and steer. The only real crankiness is apparent 
when getting in or out—a difficult procedure indeed to the 
uninitiated. The trick is won when you learn how to 
slep directly in the canoe’s centre, and bend the knees 
quickly until- the hands rest on the gunwale ; with an 
equal distribution of weight you drop easily to the lowest 
spot and are safe. Never stand up. Keep your centre of 
gravity low—and your clothes dry. When you become 
experts, try running a swift, sun-danced rapids or two. 
Therein lies ecstasy ! 

Thus, then, is the birch-bark canoe built, the craft about 
which there is such a glamour of romance. The very name 
of it conjures up visions of silent, befeathered Indian 

braves ” paddling across lake or river, maybe to take the 
war-trail; or of those dauntless pioneers, the first white men 
in the north-west, wdio pushed into the solitudes and blazed 
a path for succeeding traders and settlers. The birch-bark 
recalls the days of Radisson, Marquette, La Salle, Verendrye, 
Mackenzie, and a host of others ; and as it was then so is it 
now, little altered and indispensable to the traveller in the 
w-ilds. 

My home-land reader may not, I suppose, fall thrall to 



“ Like a yellow leaf in Autumn.” 
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the same very deep emotion that I do when I remember 
the legend-enshrined function in Canada's making which 
the canoe performed, nor when I recall the intense interest 
that held me as this Indian, of 1913. went about his work, 
drawing upon Nature's store-house for his materials, as 
of old. Assuredly I am sincerely glad that “ the Red Gods ’* 
—and the doctor—had called me. 

“ Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 


In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 

All the larch's supple sinews ; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily.” 


The Mutiny at the R.M.A., Woolwich. 

By G. R. B. BARRETT. 


The interesting account 
of Public School Mutinies 
which has recently ap¬ 
peared in the " B.O.P.”* 
moves me to send a brief 
notice of the ” mutiny ” 
which took place at the 
R.M.A., alias the “Shop,” 
in October, 1861. 

The causes of this out¬ 
burst were varied. A new 
system of admission to 
cadetships had brought 
older boys, the previous 
age for joining having been 
as young as fourteen. Some 
of the new cadets were 
placed above those who 
had been longer there. These new cadets, prior to joining, had 
enjoyed far more liberty than the almost children of former 
times. They found the restrictions (especially against smoking) 
irksome. Newly joined cadets, be it observed, were known 
then, as now, by the inelegant nickname of ” snookers.” By 
the unwritten law of the ” shop,” as long as they remained 
” snookers ” there were sundry customs to which they were 
compelled to conform, and certain privileges in which they could 
not participate. It will be easily understood that under the 
new regulations, therefore, a condition of unruffled calm was 
hardly to be expected. Games were not indulged in to any 
extent and were certainly not organised. Espionage to detect 
breaches of rules was in vogue, and punishments were severe. 
There was little or no intercourse between the officers and the 
cadets. 

But the real crux was the excessively bad food, and the 
small quantity thereof. On October 23, 1861, at breakfast, 
matters came to a climax. On that day the eggs—it was the 
weekly egg day—were more than usually uneatable. One of 
the under officers stood up and flung several on the floor. 
Practically everybody followed his example. It is stated that 
the scent was " appalling.” The officer present said nothing. 

At study that day no work was done and all attempts at 
keeping order failed. Battalion Drill came on at 11.15. It 
was bitterly cold. A cadet dropped his rifle, whether by accident 
or design is not known. The officer put him under arrest after 
using very angry expressions. Down went another rifle, followed 
by many more. Arrests went on right and left and the attempts 
meanwhile to execute manoeuvres were quaint to see. 

The head-dress for parade was a ” busby,” and next the 
head-gear began to roll about. The officer, however, stuck 
to his guns and kept the parade going on somehow till nearly 
1 p.m.—the dinner hour. 

By this time, possibly owing to hunger, the parade steadied 
itself and was at length marched into the dining hall about 
1 .30— half an hour late. The corporals (cadets) then passed 
round word that nobody was to turn out to study at 2 o'clock. 

• Sec Vol. XXXV., page 789. 


Accordingly the cadets betook themselves to their rooms and 
many openly lit their pipes. The call was then sounded on 
the parade ground, where the officers then arrived. Not 
a cadet turned out, but every window was crowded with 
faces.. 

A few boys who had resolutely refused to join in the mutiny, 
however, managed amid a chorus of yells to fight their way out. 
Then the officers went round to their classes and ordered them 
to proceed to their rooms. No work was done. All under 
officers (cadets) and corporals (cadets) were placed under arrest, 
and all the cadets were confined to barracks pending a Court 
of Inquiry. 

Next day the Governor made a speech which had the effect 
of quieting the majority, as it was felt that their undoubted 
grievances had been brought to light and would now receive 
attention. But the wilder spirits still kept up a species of 
guerrilla warfare. One night they ran one of the field-guns 
(a 6-pounder captured at Waterloo) down to the front parade 
and, having managed to secure a charge of powder, loaded it— 
the missiles, however, being some of the new rolls which had 
recently taken the place of the old loaves formerly issued, 
and which were very unpopular. The gun was fired at the 
Governor’s house, but of course the bread did no damage. 
Next a new flagstaff was carried to, and set afloat on, the 
bathing pond across the Common. 

Parties broke out of barracks nightly for billiards and liquors 
of sorts at the public-houses, their method of escape being to 
scale the railings. Sergeants were put to watch and sundry 
cadets were caught. One sergeant who was located in the ditch 
was saluted with volleys of old biscuit tins in the dark and, of 
course, his assailants escaped detection. 

The last escapade was the throwing into the ditch of two 
Waterloo guns which then stood where the two lodges now 
stand. One cadet whose foot had been injured by the gun as 
it fell could not escape and was captured. He was sentenced 
to solitary confinement in the ” black hole.** 

The ” black hole ” was a small cell, not absolutely devoid of 
light as there was a grating in the door. While incarcerated 
there a friend at considerable risk managed to smuggle in to 
him half a novel, which the prisoner read as best he could by 
the small amount of daylight which penetrated through the 
bars. 

About a month later a Court of Inquiry was held, several 
corporals were rusticated and the body of the cadets were 
severely reprimanded. But the result of the mutiny was that 
the treatment of the cadets was hereafter on a far more liberal 
scale as to food. Leave to smoke, however, did not follow till 
1864. Shortly after, cricket, football and a boat club were 
regularly organised and, what was perhaps the most important 
change, the officers henceforward took greater personal interest 
in the cadets, saw more of them unofficially and influenced 
them for good. 

The upshot of the mutiny was for some years looked upon 
by the cadets as a victory, and its anniversary for a few 
successive 23rds of October was celebrated by a disturbance 
more or less mild in character. 
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T HE crowd beneath the notice board was thinning, 
till presently two only of the boys were left. 
And they presented something of a contrast. 
For one was Yarburgh, the youngster of the 
quickest wits and highest spirits in the school: mischievous, 
always in and out of trouble. And beside him the clumsy 
figure of Old Pepps, the butt whom everyone called 
Pudd’nhead, because, no doubt, he was so plain. 

•• It's a thundering fine prize," said Pudd'nhead. " I'm 
sorry I'm too old for it." 

The youngster broke into a saucy laugh. " You, 
Pudd'nhead 1 " he laughed. " If you weren't too old 
you wouldn’t stand a chance. You’ve never won a 
prize-" 

" No," the other put in quietly. , 

“ You never will win one. You never could. You’re 
far too dense, you know." 

“ I am ? " asked Pudd’nhead. 

44 You know you are. You haven’t got as much brain 
as a mouse. But I say—here, come back, blockhead " 
—for Pepps was turning away—" this new prize is some¬ 
thing like, eh ? I guess I'll pull it off ! " 

“ But it’s only open to boys under sixteen." 

Yarburgh looked up quickly. " Well ? " he said. " Well, 
Pudd’nhead ? " 

“ You're over sixteen, aren’t you ? " 

“ Of course I’m not," retorted Yarburgh. 

" Sorry," answered Pepps. " Then, Yarburgh, it’s a 
gift for you." 

“ You think so—really ? " 

" Why, yes. You’re chalks the cleverest youngster in 
the school. My word ! Ten pounds’ worth of books 
is a prize worth having, man ! " Old Pudd’nhead spoke 
rather ruefully. 

41 it is," said Yarburgh, with brisk confidence. " Well, 
there’s the bell. I suppose the Head will take the names 
this morning ? " 

" Oh, sure," said Pudd’nhead. 

So work was suspended for a time, while the Head an¬ 
nounced the terms of the new Gainsford Prize, " which 
is confined strictly," he stipulated, " to boys under six¬ 
teen. All who wish to enter will now step forward, 
please." 


Old Pudd’nhead. 

A School Story. 

By JOHN MOWBRAY. 

One by one they came, some bashfully, some eagerly, 
some with sheepish grins to friends in the back benches, 
as if to own at once that their appearance in the Prize 
exam, was a really first-class joke. And as each waited 
by the dais, the Head asked him how old he was. 

" You, Scudamore ? " 

" Please, sir, thirteen years eleven months," piped Scuda¬ 
more Minor in his nice shrill treble, while the school giggled 
its amusement. 

“ Rather young, eh, Scudamore ? " the Head smiled. 
" Rather young to enter, aren’t you ? " 

“ Yes, sir, please," the audacious kid returned, and 
went back blushing to his seat. 

" And your age, Brice ? " 

" Fifteen and a half, sir." 

" And yours, Rosslyn ? " 

" The same age as Brice, sir—if you please, sir." 

Then last of all came Yarburgh. He advanced jauntily, 
his eyes upon the Head’s. But one or two of the com¬ 
petitors looked plainly disappointed. 

44 Ah, Yarburgh," said the Head, and scanned him. 
" And how old are you ? " 

" Sixteen next month, sir," Yarburgh answered 
promptly. 

" In April, Yarburgh ? " 

"In April, sir." 

" Then you are just in time; you are just eligible, 
Yarburgh. Any more entries, boys ? That’s all, is it ? 
Well, it is a first-class prize, and may the best man win. 
The examination will be held on Monday next." 

But when the school had been dismissed to the labours 
of the day, the mind of Yarburgh went wandering that 
morning. His thoughts returned insistently to a woid 
that Pepps had dropped. 

" That old idiot," he muttered under his breath. " What¬ 
ever has it got to do with him ! " 

Yarburgh sat on, a frown upon his face, the construe 
on his desk neglected. And yet it was strange that he 
should frown, since he was thinking of the prize that he 
was almost sure to win ; a prize that meant so very much 
to him. Surely this should have been a pleasant subject 
for bis mind to dwell upon ? 

Yet Yarburgh was disquieted. " But what’s a month ? " 
he muttered. " What’s one little month ? " 

He was crossing the quadrangle after school when a big 
hand was clapped upon his shoulder. He looked up to 
see the plain face of Old Pudd’nhead. 

" Yarburgh, is it worth it ? " he said quietly. 

" What ? " flared Yarburgh, angrily. 

" Oh. nothing," answered Pudd’nhead, and shambled off. 


II. 

OU may be sure that the entrants for the Gainsford 
Piize were very hard at work the next few days, 
though none professed themselves as hopeful 
of their chances. The fact that Yarburgh had 
gone in for it was quite enough for most—what chance, they 
would inquire pathetically, had any ordinary fellow against 
a brainy beast like Yarburgh ? Not an earthly ! Not a 
ghost 1 

One or two remarked that, while he still smiled confidently, 
Yarburgh had grown very short and snappy with all 
who named the subject to him. He was irritable, they 
declared, and moody ; he held himself aloof. And it is 
true that his jolly laugh was heard no longer in the junior 
class-room, that his flow of spirits had deserted lum. 
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And it was with pale face and anxious eyes that he 
took his place on Monday morning among the other 
candidates. But once at his desk this mood appeared to 
vanish, and after he had considered the examination paper 
precisely for a few minutes, studying the questions one 
by one, he squared his elbow, bent his back, and plied 
his pen at steady pace upon the clean white sheets before 
him. Not once thereafter did he raise his head to eye his 
rivals and mark how they were faring. 

Brice at the desk behind him, pausing every now and 
then to nibble at his pen, felt more convinced than ever 
that the prize would be a gift for Yarburgh. “ Nothing 
seems to stump the fellow 1 ” murmured Brice. 

It was the same story in the afternoon. While many 
pens were lagging, and many eyes were staring at the 
ceiling and the walls, for the inspiration that refused to 
come—when Brice’s penholder had been nearly nibbled 
away, and the fingers of Scudamore Minor grew inkier 
and inkier—Yarburgh never seemed at fault. On and 
on he wrote without a check ; till at last, as the clock 
showed five minutes to four, he fastened his papers 
together and drew a great sigh of satisfaction. Five 
minutes afterwards the papers had been given up, and 
the examination was concluded. 

Ensued among the candidates much comparison of 
notes, and much inquiry how one and all had done. 

But Yarburgh, when they asked him, laughed ; his old 
high spirits had returned. His eyes shone. 

“ I believe I answered everything,” he said. 

" You did ! ” cried Scudamore, and sucked his inky 
fingers. " It isn’t fair ! ” 

Yarburgh flushed hotly. ” What isn’t fair ? ” he said 
with a queer face. 

” Why, knowing such a lot as you do,” explained 
Scudamore. ” But how funny you look, Yarburgh. 
Whatever did you think I meant ? ” 

" Oh, nothing,” Yarburgh answered shortly, and turned 
upon his heel. But as he reached his corridor he collided 
with a heavy youth, who was coming from the direction 
of the Head’s study. It was Pepps. 

Pepps smiled at him. ” Well, it’s over, Yarburgh," 
he remarked. 

” Thank goodness, yes,” said Yarburgh. 

“You look—er—happier.” 

” And so would you, Pudd'nhead.” said Yarburgh, 
with a most uneasy laugh. He seemed to be avoiding 
his companion’s eyes. 

Old Pudd'nhead gravely linked his arm in his. 
“ You’ve been fretting, Yarburgh,” he said meaningly. 
” You’ve been off colour. But think ”—he paused, and 
pressed the arm in his — "think, Yarburgh, is there 
anything else that's making you uneasy ? ” 

" What should there be ? ” snapped Yarburgh, and 
drew his arm away. ” How could there be ? ” 

” You ought to know,” the other returned gravely. 

But when Pudd'nhead had left him Yarburgh re¬ 
mained stock still, though once he moved impulsively, 
and his lips were framed to call the other back. But 
he checked himself, and suddenly he went quite white, 
and trembled. " I'm done ! ” he murmured, with a httle 
shiver. " I never thought of that ! ” 

He turned to the classroom, when an idea occurred to 
him, and, hesitating, he swung round again, going slowly 
towards the Head’s study. There he tapped upon the 
door. 

But no voice called him to enter. 

It is possible that Yarburgh was not expecting to 
receive an answer to his knock. It is quite possible that 
he was well aware that the Head was in the town 
that moment, since every Monday afternoon he went 
there to attend a meeting of the council. But Yarburgh 
tapped again, and waited on the mat. 

There was no fair of movement behind the study door, 
and no one in the private corridor outside it. A third 
time Yarburgh tapped, and listened. 

Next, with a guilty glance behind him, he opened the 
door and very quickly entered. t 


His face as white still as a sheet, he closed the door 
behind him, and looked feverishly round the study. He 
seemed to be searching for something. 

" It’s my only chance,” he muttered, and moistened 
liis dry lips. ” My only chance ! ” 

It seemed that fortune favoured him. For there before 
his eyes, upon the writing-table, lay the object of his 
quest, the book for which he had come seeking. 

A thick book it was, plainly bound and very worn and 
shabby. In gold lettering upon its back were stamped 
the words 

SCHOOL REGISTER. 


” My only chance ! " repeated Yarburgh, and turning 
the pages quickly till he reached the very last of them he 
found the record he was seeking. And this is what he read : 


1 

Name. 1 

Joined 
( School. 

Home address. 

School 

Number. 

Born. 

Left 

School. 

Yarburgh, 
Edward E.C. 

Sept. *09 

749 Colenza Road, 

! Loudon, N.E. 

1 4 , 

1 

March xst 

180S 1 

1 

- 


There was no other name upon the page, and from it 
Yarburgh’s eye tulned involuntarily (and stealthily) to the 
calendar upon the wall. This was a Shakespeare calendar, 
and every morning the Head delighted to tear off the 
date and scan the motto for the day beginning. Yarburgh 
was too far away to read the small type of this motto, but 
the date stood out distinctly, in black, accusing letters. 

But why accusing letters ? 

No need for Yarburgh to ask himself that question. For 
if to-day was March the tenth, and if, as the Register bore 
witness, he had been born nine days before just sixteen 
years ago, then what had he been doing among the can¬ 
didates for the Gainsford Prize ? 

And why had he forgotten, in his anxiety to win that 
prize, that in the School Register his birth-date was re¬ 
corded ? 

Ah—but that was the question he had asked himself in 
terror and alarm when old Pepps had been inquiring 
whether he had nothing on his mind ! How much did 
old Pepps know ? How much had old Pepps guessed ? 
What prompted him to speak in that way ? 

Yarburgh shivered, and for a minute stood irresolute, 
his hand upon the book. 

His mind worked rapidly. It was clear, he argued, 
that the Head had not consulted the Register as yet to verif \ 
the ages of the candidates. No, he had taken the bovs 
words for those—as he always did for everything. For 
obviously, if the Head had looked up the Register he 
would have discovered his deception, and forbidden him 
to enter. 

Yarburgh told himself that so far he was safe. 

But the Head would consult the Register—oh, assuredlv 
he would. He would not award the prize till he had 
done si. And then his lie would be revealed : he would be 
shamed before the school; he might possibly be expelled. 
Yarburgh stared at the accusing page with frightened eyes 
If only he had thought of that ! If only he had remembered 
this worn old book before him! Why, then he would 
have been saved from the temptation—from himself ! 

And Old Pudd’nhead ? Old Pudd'nhead whom he had 
so often ragged and baited and tormented ! He suspected 
something, and how glad Old Pudd'nhead would be to puv 
him back at last. No, he could expect no mercy from 
that quarter. 

Suddenly Yarburgh’s face flamed crimson, and goim: 
1o the window he drew close the thick curtains, and switches 
on the electric light. He fumbled for his penknife, and 
bent over the Register. 

His heart was beating fast and faster, as quickly and 
carefully he erased the tell-tale March, and snatching u; 
a pen wrote over it another word. 

The word he wrote was April. 

He blotted this, and drew back in order to view his 
handiwork. 
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Ah—but April looked a different colour from the rest ! 
The fresh ink in which he had traced it was cleaner and 
lighter than that in which his name and the other details 
were recorded. Would his alteration dry dark enough 
in time ? For anybody could detect the difference now. 

Trembling, he snatched the volume up again, with the 
vain idea of holding the page before the fire, for that, he 
thought, would darken it. But as he did so, and the light 
fell full upon that guilty word, he noticed something else 
which sent his heart into his mouth. 

In erasing March he had scratched the paper very nearly 
through, and the ink in which he had made his alteration 
although blotted immediately, was now blurring over its 
thin surface. 

The book dropped from his fingers to the floor. No¬ 
thing, he told himself, could save him 
now. For nothing could prevent the 
Head discovering that this page had 
been tampered with. 

And as he alone could profit by the 
alteration of the date, suspicion 
must fall upon himself. The 
Head would write to his 
parents and ascertain his 
birthday. And if he denied 
that he touched the page, __ ~-i_ I.il 

how could he be be- . ^ | ^| 

ever touched the Register. ^t 

worse. He was certain ! 

now, he knew, to j II ( j 

be expelled. 

Weis there no way ^ 

out ? No way of ' ^ fti/'M I 

concealing the jj&uJK i 

trace of his guilt ? 

Yes, he might M I 

— O !. ’ I 1 

Head could never f. I 

record had ^ been * I 

discovery ? A Jt\ '.H 3 v 11 

i m possible. Wjl 

snatched the vol- 

reflection, he tore 

out that last page, mg 

and threw it on 19 

to ashes. He 

them remained. 

Then Yarburgh 

switched the light off, drew the curtains from the window 
again, and replacing the Register where he had found it, 
he slipped stealthily from the room. 

“ They can never prove I did it,” he was muttering. 


in his true light. The memory haunted him at nights; 
it spoiled his sleep ; he woke from troubled dreams 
with a cry upon his lips, thinking that his guilt had been 
discovered. At such moments he would determine to 
go straightway after breakfast to the Head, to confess all. 
But when the day broke his courage failed him. 

He went about in misery. And in particular he shrank 
from Pepps, avoiding him ; fearing to meet the steady 
eyes in that plain old fac? ; terribly afraid of what 
Pudd’nhead might know. 

So Yarburgh passed the days in torment, on the brink 
of the precipice he had created. Every morning he feared 
that the Head would announce the mutilation of the 
Register, and inquire who had done it. 

But nothing happened, and the week went by, till on 

the following 
Monday the re- 

A sult of the Gains- 

ford was posted 
on the notice 
board 


YARBURGH 

Brice. 

Rosslyn. 




|M»rch 


A GUILTY conscience, it is written, makes cow¬ 
ards of us all ; and Yarburgh was to learn the 
truth of this during the few da^ s that ensued. 
For as he realised the whole that he had done, 
and how his first thoughtless deception had grown 
into an active, ugly deed of sin, he began to see himself 
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Courts he broke into a trot, where a few minutes earlier 
he had seen a solitary figure slinking. And in a bare 
room where James, the bootboy, cleaned his boots—the 
" boot hole " the school called it—he found the one he 
sought. 

He found him by the plain deal table in the middle of 
the room. He found him moaning, his head between his 
hands, the picture of despair. 

Yarburgh looked up, and made a little frightened move¬ 
ment. But Pudd’nhead said nothing till he had drawn 
a chair up to the table. He sat down heavily. 

“ You've won it, Yarburgh," he remarked at last. 

" Oh don’t! "—Yarburgh's voice rang piteously—“ I 
know—I've seen the notice." 

" Well ? " said Pudd’nhead, without emotion. 

" I daren’t face them ! " gasped Yarburgh, starting to 
his feet. " Pepps, how much do you know ? " 

Pudd'nhead made no reply. 

" You guessed ? " cried Yarburgh. " You guessed that 
I was over the age ! " 

A slow smile spread over Pudd’nhead’s plain face; 
it made him almost handsome. " Yarburgh, I didn’t 
know ,” he said. " But once you wrote your name in 
my birthday book, and though I lost the book a long time 
since, I seem to remember you were born in March. That's 
all. But Yarburgh, I wasn’t sure," he hesitated, " that 
is, I wasn't sure at first." 

" At first ? " repeated Yarburgh. 

But again Pudd’nhead kept still. 

Yarburgh raised his head, and stared with startled 
eyes. 

" Pepps, is that all you know ? " he cried. 

" No," said Pudd'nhead, " it’s not for you to question 
me." 

Then Yarburgh flung his arms out, and began to beat 
upon the table with his hands. 

“ The Head will want to verify the ages-” he began. 

“ He will," Pudd’nhead said gravely. 

“ And I-" 

" Yes," said Pudd’nhead again. " Go on." 

" I can’t—I daren't 1 " moaned Yarburgh. 

Then Pudd'nhead drew his chair closer, and leaning 
across the table he caught one of the boy’s hands in his. 
His eyes were very gentle. 


" Yarburgh—get up !—be a man 1 " he said. " Go off 
and tell the Head." 

"I daren’t!" moaned Yarburgh. "You don’t know 
everything. I’ll be expelled ! " 

Old Pudd’nhead was smiling still. " Oh, but you’re going 
straight away," he answered, and helped the other to 
his feet^ 

***** 

When Doctor Webber had heard the boy's confession— 
told falteringly, timidly, with many breaks and sobs—his 
face was grave, but not without compassion. 

" Yarburgh, you will be punished heavily," he said at 
last, " but you will not be expelled. But only because 
you were brave enough to come and make a clean breast 
of it. Yarburgh, I knew it already." 

" But, sir," the boy was faltering, " you put my name up 
—as the winner ? ’’ 

" To test you, Yarburgh. And believe me, you have 
much, very much for which to thank Pepps." 

" He helped me to come and tell you, sir," said 
Yarburgh. 

" You have much more to thank him for than that. 
You have to thank him also for saving you from the most 
serious consequence of tearing out that page-” 

" But, sir, I have spoiled the Register," moaned Yarburgh. 

The Doctor smiled. " You see this," he said, and tapped 
a new book on his table. " This is the new Register, 
copied from the old one. I have kept Pepps very busy 
this term in copying it out for me. He had just completed 
it, as it happens, before you spoiled the old one. But in 
checking it through afterwards he discovered what you’d 
done." 

" Then Pepps did know for certain," murmured 
Yarburgh, under his breath. 

The Doctor caught the words, however. " Oh yes. 
Pepps knew," he said. “ But in the beginning he suspected 
only; he only knew for certain when he had copied out 
that page of yours. And then,'Yarburgh, he came to me ; 
and, boy, he pleaded for you. You were young, he said, 
and thoughtless. He begged me to give you one more 
chance." 

Ten minutes later the school was assembled in Big Hall, 
cheering Brice, the winner of the Gainsford. 

But Yarburgh sat silent, with his shame. 


Williams. 

By JOHN LEA. 


W HEN Williams harboured trouble 
Of a superficial stamp, 

He worked upon our spirits 
Like the blanket that is damp ; 
For if a fellow met him 
With a smile upon his face, 

He looked upon the cheerfulness 
As greatly out of place. 

A trifling misadventure 

Would immerse him in despair, 

When any word of comfort 
Was an " insult hard to bear." 

But if you spoke despondently 
Of his approaching end, 

He smiled upon you kindly 
As a wise, far-seeing friend. 

Now, those who knew not Williams 
May be much inclined to think 
That gross exaggeration 

Has been mingled with my ink. 

Not so; for many seasons 

Did I witness " Willy's " ways, 

To learn how very little 
Would demoralise his days. 


Twas wonderful how often, 

While the football term was in, 

He told us he was crippled 
By a graze upon the shin. 

And hours would pass in sorrow 
Ere a gleaha of hope appeared 
To make him " somehow fancy " 

Things were better than he feared. 

I’ve been with Williams, cycling, 

When a puncture brought him woe. 
And quenched the spark of cheerfulness 
He seldom had to show. 

And—this I say distinctly— 

If you have a care to meet, 

Don't choose a chap like Williams 
To assist in its defeat. 

And yet, if you had seen him 

When his skies were bright and glad, 
You never would have fancied 
What a weakly pluck he had; 

Until the first disturbance 

Would have shown to your amaze, 
How he would keep his cheerfulness 
For none but pleasant days. 
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A Philanthropic “ Big Brother.” 


MR. WILLIAM WHEATLEY. 

How the Head of the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission Befriends the Juvenile Offender 
and Enables him to make a Fresh Start 
in Life. A Splendid Record of Half a 
Century of Benevolent Work. 

By GEORGE A. LEASK, M.A. 
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NOR fifty years Mr. William M. Wheatley has been 
a real “ big brother " to thousands of lads. He 
is the superintendent of the well-known St. 

Giles’s Christian Mission in London, and his work 
consists in not only helping juvenile offenders, but in 
succouring prisoners of ail ages, trying to make them 
lead better lives, and giving them a fresh start in life. 
His work may be divided into a number of sections. There 
is the religious side developed in the Chapel in Great Wild 
Street. The name suggests two men whom every bey has 
hea/d of. Jonathan Wild, the .famous thief- 
catcher of bygone days, is commemorated in 
the name, and in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, close by in Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, is preserved his skeleton. It 
was in this district that the other 
celebrity of prison annals—Jack Shep¬ 
pard — began his career of prison- 
breaking daring, for we read that St. 

Giles's Round House was the first 
prison from which he broke out and 
escaped two hundred years ago. So it 
is quite appropriate that Mr. Wheatley's 
lifework should be centred in a 
district with such prison associations, 
and his mission hall and youths' home 
is doing a very great work in reducing 
the number of modern Jack Sheppards. 

Another section of the Prisoner’s 
Friend’s work is carried on a little way 
off from St. Giles, in Brooke Street, 
near Holborn Bars, a place of grim 
memories. The street where Mr. 

Wheatley has his business headquarters 
was doubtless known to many a prisoner 
of olden days, for along Holborn, once 
known as Hangman’s Highway, Jack 
Sheppard and hundreds of malefactors 
passed on their way to Tyburn, which is now lost under its 
present-day name of Marble Arch. 

To understand the type of work the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission is doing under Mr. Wheatley, let us take a typical 
case. The scene is the London Sessions. A lad whom we 
will refer to under the initials G.E., seventeen years of age, 
a printer by trade, stands in the dock. He is pleading 
guilty to breaking into the house of a peer and stealing 
two vases and other property. The prisoner has no father 
or mother or friends, and it is his first offence. How awful 
his outlook 1 But hear the chairman of the Sessions, Mr. 
Loveland-Loveland, K.C. He is addressing the youth who 
has embarked upon a career of crime. Says the judge : 

“ You are an orphan and have no friends, and so I am 
asking Mr. William Wheatley, of the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission, to befriend you. He will be as good as a relative 
to you. I know that hundreds of boys owe their salvation 
to his kindly aid, so don't abuse this opportunity. You 
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will be released on probation. If you do no further wrong 
you will hear no more about this." 

" Thank you, sir," responds the youth, grateful for the 
chance given him. 

In this way Mr. Wheatley becomes a " big brother " 
to the young printer, who otherwise might have been sent 
to prison and have developed into a hardened criminal. For, 
by a new law called the Probation Act, first offenders are 
given a chance to reform, and Mr. Wheatley is an officer 
under this Act. Every year about 500 friendless juvenile 
offenders are admitted into the Boys' Homes of 
the Mission, of which there are six in various 
parts of London. 

In this connection one may add that, like 
many other persons, Mr. Wheatley is known 
to the police, though the description in 
his case carries no disgrace. Much of 
his time is spent in police courts, and 
at the Sessions, and the following is 
frequently to be heard at these places: 
"There is a lad here, Mr. Wheatley, 
who seems in need of your help. I 
don’t want to send him to prison. I 
want to help him if I can ; that is, I 
want you to take him, care for him, 
train him to usefulness, and place him 
in a situation. Will you do so ? " 
And the answer is invariably the same 
—" Yes." 

The boys thus bound over to the 
Homes usually dt> well. Of course, in 
many cases, the offence for which they 
are tried is trivial, such as sleeping out 
at night, a petty larceny, but all the 
same the lads are in danger and need 
saving. No boy is placed in a situation 
by Mr. Wheatley without his ante- 
• cedents being made known to the 

employer. If the boy has been guilty of petty theft, for 
instance, his employer is made acquainted with the facts 
of the case, and the Mission enters into a guarantee for 
the lad’s future honesty—a guarantee which it is very 
seldom called upon to make good. The employers are 
most kind, and in numberless instances speak very highly 
of the lads they employ. Mr. Wheatley makes inquiries 
about his boys from time to time, and is delighted to 
receive such glowing testimonies as: "The lad C. has 
proved himself a very capable lad, very willing and 
adapts himself to his work quickly. I should say he is 
quite the best lad I have had the pleasure of receiving 
from the Home." 

Having once taken a boy in hand Mr. Wheatley does 
not lightly let him go again. Even after the lapse of many 
years help is given if it is required. Another thing is the 
great care that is exercised in giving admission into the 
Boys' Homes. In nearly all cases the lads are admitted 
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at the request of a judge or magistrate. Sometimes a boy 
will apply himself, telling a most pitiable and plausible 
tale about parents who are dead, and homes which are 
broken up. Judicious inquiries frequently elicit the fact 
that the parents are alive, and that the home from which 
the boy has absconded is a good one. Telegrams are dis¬ 
patched by Mr. Wheatley, with the result that boys are 
often handed over to the mother or father, who are full of 
expressions of deepest gratitude and thanks. 

It is in Mr. Wheatley's office in Holborn that the majority 
of the applications for aid are received. Older folks are 
in need of his kindly advice and helping band as well as 
boys, and so you come across many pathetic, also humorous 
cases. One old man begins with—“ And, please, yer 
honour, could ye let me have a pair of trousers ? " and one 
could see by glancing at his nether garments that they 
had turned King’s evidence—and split. Another—a 
regular jailbird you gather from his expression and general 
demeanour—wants boots. He has been tramping for days 
and his extremities are showing through the leather. If 
the case is genuine the gifts are bestowed, for the mission 
acts on the scriptural injunction to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. But side by side with this material help 
is the constant and patient effort to reclaim morally and 
spiritually, and many a poor besotted ex-jailbird has 
cause to thank the mission for its kindly light. 

To tell the whole story of this beneficent philanthropy is 
a big task. Space only permits some peeps at several 
branches not yet noticed. It is a pleasant contrast to 
turn from the squalor of London to the green fields around 
Maldon. There is a Home there full of little children un¬ 
tainted by wickedness and untroubled of sorrow. The 
Home is divided into five sections : Orphanage, Children’s 
Holiday Home, Adults* Holiday Home, Convalescent Home, 
Home for Aged Christians. The orphanage specially 
interests us here, for its inmates are “ in residence ” all 
the year round, and form the greater part of the permanent 
population at the Maldon Homes. These laddies and 
lassies are maintained, trained and educated to become 
useful men and women in the years that are yet to be, and 
all is done under the big brotherly love and care of the 
mission's great-hearted superintendent. 

Back to London again. Let us stand outside a metro¬ 
politan prison between eight and nine o’clock in the morning. 
Very quietly, and observed by few, the wicket gate of the 
prison opens, and one by one the prisoners step out into 
liberty. Where are the cowed and terrored-looking men 


and women going ? Are the young amongst them to te 
allowed to go back to their haunts of degradation without 
a helping hand stretched forth to save ? No—for just at 
this critical moment in the life history of some young fellow 
who has been disgraced as he conceives it for all time, the 
St. Giles’s Christian Mission is at hand with advice, sympathy 
and help. It shows him that a prisoner can really reform 
During the past thirty-five years over 672,000 free break¬ 
fasts have been provided to men and women just released 
from jail. Of this large company 158,708 have been 
assisted with tools, clothing and employment, while nearly 
as many have signed the temperance pledge. 

And what is the reward for all this good effort, patient 
zeal and loving care ? Ask Mr. Wheatley and he will tell 
you a thousand times that a prisoner, whether he be a 
young lad or a middle-aged man, can reform. He is cheered 
in the difficult work he is doing by constantly receiving 
letters of thanks from men who are indebted to him lor 
a fresh chance in life, from men well on in years, and from 
those on the threshold of life. A case will illustrate this. 
A young accountant abused his positioh as a manager to a 
firm of merchants, from whom he embezzled large sums o i 
money. For this he received a sentence of two years 
imprisonment. On his release he determined to “go 
straight,’’ and Mr. Wheatley was the means of getting him 
employment, and so obtaining him a fresh start in life. He 
had tried several other societies, but none could help, and 
at the hands of the Prisoner's Friend he received 
nothing but kindness. He was told not to give up hope, was 
encouraged, and in three weeks work was found for him 
This man has written a letter to Mr. Wheatley embodying 
the above facts, referring in addition to his steady and 
progressive wages. Such welcome testimonies arrive every¬ 
day. 

Mr. Wheatley is a familiar figure in London life. You 
will not find him amid the rich, but in the squalid quarters. 
Outside the Sessions House as “ Black Maria '* draws up to 
convey the sentenced prisoners to jail—there he is, cheering 
the men, speaking words of hope to the women ; inside 
the court he is seen watching for an opportunity to take 
charge of a youthful offender, beloved by police, prisoners, 
and judges alike. He is a man well on in years now, ard 
his strenuous fifty years’ work has aged him in appearance. 
He seeks no vulgar popularity, but is content to do his 
day’s work unnoticed, always faithful to his great watch¬ 
word—acting as big brother to the unfortunate and mis¬ 
guided. 



A Charade. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



H ENG 1 ST HARLOW, in a garden 
Wandering one day, 

Heard a hum—a gentle buzzing— 
Not so far away. 

In the " swatting " of winged insects 
Hengist was well versed, 

Therefore quickly made he ready 
To destroy my First. 


Hengist Harlow, steps of anguish 
Dancing on the grass, 

Felt that he had been behaving 
Like a silly ass. 

“ 'Romptly 'unished ! ’’ Hengist snorted, 
Though it sounds absurd. 

Find the letter that’s deleted, 

And you'll have my Third. 


Just a flip with thumb and finger — 
That was Hengist's style; 

But the “ victim ” he’d selected 
Showed a lot of guile. 

Something pointed pierced the digit 
With the which he beckoned, 

And his voice, in anger rising, 

Piped my startled Second. 


Hurt and humbled, Hengist Harlow 
To the house retired, 

And in an enthralling paper 
Sought the balm required. 

Very soon, his smart forgotten, 

O'er his face there stole 
Ample smiles of satisfaction, 

As he read my WHOLE. 


Answer “ B.O.P.” 
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M UCH has been written in the *' B.O.P.” on bamboo 
work, and, judging from the interest shown in these 
articles, it is evident that new designs will be 
welcomed. 

Boys who have made articles of furniture or ornaments 
from bamboo canes know that to bend the wood a Bunsen 

burner is necessary. This little 
article is rather expensive to 
buy, so I give directions whereby 
any boy can make one at home. 
Procure a stone ginger-beer 
bottle and after emptying it in 
the time-honoured manner, fit 
a piece of bamboo about five 
inches long into its neck; a 
cotton wick, sufficiently thick 
to fill the cane, must be threaded 
through this, and the bottle 
half filled with methylated spirit. 

The lamp is now ready for use, and will produce a powerful 
flame of great heating capacity. You will, of course, know 
that the flame must be constantly moved when it is applied to 
the bamboo, and that the bamboo must be bent whilst it is as 
hot as possible. 

Bamboo canes are joined as shown in figs. 2 and 3 ; the end 
to be connected is 
wooden peg and a 
in the cane to which 
iig. 2). Good hot glue 
should be used in 
if the method de- 
adopted, it will be 
structure will be— 
firm as a rock, 
simple but very 


which is quite easy 
such as could not be 
shop for less than 
shillings. It should 
halfpenny more than 
sixpence, including 
The illustration is 



t ic. 3. 


plugged with a 
circular hole is made 
it is to be joined {see 
and plenty of it 
j oining bamboo; theu 
scribed above is 
found that the whole 
figuratively speaking 
In fig. 1 is shown 
elegant overmantel 
to construct, and 
bought at a furniture 
half a guinea or fifteen 
not cost you one 
two shillings and 
the small mirror, 
self-explanatory, and 


it is quite needless for me to give further instructions. Two 
brackets (shown in fig. 4) are attached to the bamboo frame¬ 
work by glue. The end (A) should be slightly hollowed out so 
as to fit the rounded surface of the cane, and before gluing it 


In the Workshop. 

Some New Designs in Bamboo. 

By MORLEY ADAMS. 

into position the surface of the cane should be thoroughly rasped 
with a bamboo rasp or very coarse sand-paper, so that the glue 
may obtain a firm grip. 

The section “ B " in fig. 4, on which the support of the bracket 
rests, should be nailed into position between the two uprights 
with slender French nails, as the plugs before mentioned are 
impossible to this position. 

The mirror can be mounted on a piece of wood with a bevelled 
edge, and either suspended from the top cane or fixed in the 
square between the four canes. 

In fig. 5 is shown a simple corner bracket which will present 
no difficulties to the boy who can handle tools even moderately 
well. This is a capital thing to make, and is to be recommended 
to the boy who owns a “ den.'* 

Boys should exercise their own ingenuity in the making of 
articles from odd pieces of bamboo. It will be found that these 
pieces can be used in a hundred different ways. An ordinary 
stove-tile can be purchased for about 3 d. ; this, if framed with 
bamboo, makes a 
splendid tea-pot stand. 

Pictures framed with 
this ever-useful 
material look ex¬ 
tremely well. Do not 
trouble about the 
mitred corners, simply 
cross the lengths of 
bamboo, leaving the 
corners projecting a 
few inches. With a 
fret-saw, or even a 
penknife, cut out a 
small portion where the lengths cross (an ordinary half-joint). 

Just a word about the glue. Always get good quality and use 
it when extremely Hot; glue when half cold is sure to be unsatis¬ 
factory. Do not be afraid of using too much; never mind if it 
oozes out of the joints, you can always remove it when dry with 

a penknife 
and sand¬ 
paper. Glue 
should never 
be applied to 
the polished 
surface of 
bamboo; al¬ 
ways use the 
bamboo rasp 
(cost 6 £ a.) or 
even the 
coarsest sand¬ 
paper. This 
will give a 
purchase to 
the glue 
and make the 
pieces bind 
well together, 
whereas with 
the polished 
surface there 
is no grip. 
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The 

Master of the World. 

A Tale of Mystery and Marvel. 

By JULES VERNE, 

Author of “The Clipper of the Cloud*," "Captain Antifer," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

"IN THE NAME OF THE LAW." 


HAT 
would 
be the 
issue 

of the adventure in which I was engaged ? Could I do 
anything to produce its conclusion, soon or late ? Did it 
not lie in the hands of Robur alone ? In all probability I 
should never have the chance of making my escape, as 
Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans had done on Chatham Island. 

I must wait, and wait how long ? 

In any case, if my curiosity had been partly satisfied, it 
was only in respect of the Great Eyry mystery. After 
having visited this enclosure I knew the cause of the 
phenomena which had been observed in this region of the 
Blue Ridge. I knew for certain that neither the country 
people in this district of North Carolina nor the inhabitants 
of Pleasant Garden and Morganton were threatened by any 
eruption or earthquake. There was no volcanic force at 
work in the bowels of the earth. No crater yawned in this 
corner of the Alleghanies. The Great Eyry was merely 
Robur the Conqueror’s retreat. He had discovered this 
inaccessible spot where he stored his materials and his 
provisions by chance, no doubt, during the course of one of 
his aerial voyages, a retreat that was very likely safer than 
his Island of X in the Pacific Ocean. 

Quite so, but if I had learned this secret, of the marvellous 
locomotive machine and its various modes of operation, 
what did I know after all ? Granting that its multiple 
mechanism was worked by electricity, and that it drew its 
electricity, as the “ Albatross ” did, by some new process 
from the surrounding air, how was the mechanism planned ? 
1 had not been allowed to see anything of it, and I should 
not be allowed. 

With regard to the question of my liberty, and whether 
it w'ould be restored to me some day, I said to myself : 

“ Robur most certainly intends to remain unknown. As 
for the use he intends to make of his machine, I am afraid, 
when I remember his threats, that we must expect more 
harm than good ! Anyhow, he will doubtless want to keep 
in the future the incognito lie has maintained in the past ! 
Now, only one man is able to establish the identity of the 
Master of the World with that of Robur the Conqueror : 
that man is myself, his prisoner ; myself, who have the 
right to arrest him, aye, and the plain duty to lay my hand 
on his shoulder in the name of the law ! ” 

On the other hand, what expectation was there of help 
from outside ? Manifestly, none. The authorities knew 
by this time all that had happened at Black Rock. My two 
policemen, John Hart and Nat Walker, must have returned 
to Washington with Wells. Mr. Ward, apprised of every¬ 
thing, could not remain under any illusion about my fate, 
and the question could be stated in these terms : 

Either I had been drowned in the waters of Lake Erie 
when the “ Terrible ” left the creek, dragging me at the 
end of the hawser ; or I had been pulled on board the 
“ Terrible ” and was now in her captain’s hands. 

In the first case, there was nothing to do but resign 


oneself to the loss of John Strock, chief inspector of police at 
Washington. 

In the second, what hope was there of ever seeing him 
again ? 

As I have narrated, during the remainder of the night 
and the next day, the “ Terrible ” sailed on the surface 
of Lake Erie. About four o’clock, near Buffalo, two 
destroyers gave chase to her, and partly by outstripping 
them in speed, and partly by diving, she finally escaped 
them. They followed her up between the banks of the 
Niagara, and stopped only when the current threatened 
to drag them down to the falls. Day was closing in, and 
what could they have thought aboard the destroyers 
except that the “ Terrible ” had been engulfed in the 
bottom of the cataract’s abysses ? Besides, as night 
had come, everything favoured the supposition that the 
flying-machine had not been seen, either when she rose 
above the Horse-shoe Fall or during the course of her 
aerial journey to the Great Eyry. 

With respect to myself, should I make up my mind 
to question Robur ? Would he consent to so much as 
seem to hear me ? Might he not think it enough to have 
flung his name to me, and deem that name an answer 
to everything ? 

The day passed without bringing the least change in 
the situation. Robur and his men were actively busy 
over the machine, whose engines required various repairs. I 
gathered from this that it would not be long before he 
set out once more, and that I should be of the partv. 
Of course, they might have left me at the bottom of this 
enclosure, from which I could not possibly have escaped, 
and where material existence would have been assured to 
me for many a long day. 

What I noticed most particularly was the moral state 
of this Robur, who seemed to be under the sway of perma¬ 
nent exaltation. What thoughts passed through his ever- 
boiling brain ? What plans was he forming for the future ? 
Towards what region would he make his way ? Did he 
intend to put in execution the threats that he had held 
out in his letter—the threats of a madman, beyond all 
question ? 

During the night which followed this first day I slept 
on a litter of dry grass in one of the grottoes of the Great 
Eyry, where food was placed at my disposal. On the 
second and third of August the repairs went on, and Robur 
and his companions were so busy over their work that 
they hardly exchanged a word. They occupied themselves 
also in laying in fresh stores, possibly with a view to a 
long absence. And who could tell if the “ Terrible ” was 
not about to adventure across vast distances, if her 
captain had not perhaps the intention to return to that 
Island of X in the middle of the Pacific Ocean ? 

Sometimes I saw him wandering across the enclosure, 
then stop and raise an arm towards heaven, and draw 
himself up against the God with whom he claimed to 
share the empire of the world ! Might not his tremendous 
pride lead him on to madness—madness which his com- 
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panions, every whit as extravagant as he, might not be 
able to control ? Into what impossible adventures might 
they not allow themselves to be dragged ? Might he 
not deem himself mightier than the elements which he 
had braved so audaciously already when he had only an 
airship at his disposal ? Now, earth, sea and heaven 
offered to him an absolutely unlimited field where he was 
beyond pursuit ! 

I had every reason, then, to fear the future, to fear the 
very worst catastrophes. As for escaping from the Great 
Eyry before being entrapped into a new voyage, that 
was out of the question ! Then, how was I to escape 
when the “ Terrible " was in full flight or in full sail, unless 
perhaps she were travel¬ 
ling by road, and at a 
moderate pace ? That, 
you will agree, was a poor 
hope I 

As I have said, I had 
tried since my arrival at 
the Great Eyry to get some 
answer from Robur about 
what was to happen to me. 
but in vain. This day I 
made a fresh attempt. 

In the afternoon I was 
walking to and fro before 
the main grotto in the 
enclosure. Robur, stand¬ 
ing at the entrance to 
it, followed me with his 
eyes with a certain per¬ 
sistency. Had he any 
intention of speaking to 
me ? 

I went up to him. 

" Captain/' I said, “ I 
have already asked you a 
question to which you have 
not chosen to reply. I 
repeat it: what are you 
going to do with me ? " 

We were standing face 
to face, a couple of paces 
apart. With arms folded, 
he looked at me, and I 
was scared by his look. 

•' Scared " is the word ! It 
was not the look of a man 
in full possession of his 
reason, but rather of one 
who had nothing of the 
human left in him ! 

I repeated my question 
in a more imperative tone. 

J ust for one moment I 
thought that Robur was 
going to cease standing 
mute. 

“ What are you going to do with me ? Will you restore 
me to liberty ? " 

Manifestly, Robur was a prey to some obsession which 
never left him. The gesture which I had already observed 
when he was walking up and down the enclosure he repeated 
now, with his arm stretched out towards heaven. It seemed 
as if some irresistible force attracted him towards the high 
regions of the skies, as if he belonged no longer to the earth, 
as if he were destined to live in space, a perpetual wanderer 
through the strata of the air ! 

Without replying to me, without even having seemed to 
hear me, Robur went back into the grotto, where Turner 
joined him. 

How long would this visit of the “ Terrible " to the Great 
Kyry last, or rather this call at port ? I did not know. 
I observed, however, that on the afternoon of this third of 
August all the work of repairs and cleaning up wa; finished. 
The storerooms i.i the machine were refilled with provisions 


stocked within the enclosure. Then Turner and his mate 
brought to the middle of the amphitheatre all that remained 
of the material, empty chests, scraps of framework, bits 
of wood belonging no doubt to the old " Albatross " which 
was sacrificed to the new engine of locomotion. Under 
this great heap was spread a thick bed of dry grass. The 
idea then came to me that Robur was preparing to leave 
this retreat without any intention of returning to it. 

And, in point of fact, he was not unaware that public 
attention had been drawn to the Great Eyry, and that an 
attempt had been made to gain entrance into it. Had 
he not reason to fear that the attempt would be renewed 
some day or other, and w ith more success; that in the end 

his retreat would be in¬ 
vaded, and did he not 
uant not a single trace 
of his occupation to be 
found ? 

The sun had disappeared 
behind the summits of the 
Blue Ridge. Only the 
Black Dome, which pointed 
to the north-east, was still 
afire w'ith its rays. Prob¬ 
ably the “ Terrible "would 
wait until it w*as dark 
before taking to flight 
again. No one knew that 
she had the power to 
change herself from auto¬ 
mobile or boat into a flying 
machine. Never as yet 
had she been observed 
when travelling through 
the air. And might it not 
be only on the day w'hen 
the Master of the World 
chose to put his mad 
menaces into effect that 
she would show herself in 
this fourth metamor¬ 
phosis ? 

About nine o’clock the 
enclosure w r as wrapped in 
dense darkness. Not a 
star w'as visible in the sky, 
which was obscured by 
heavy clouds just driven 
up by an easterly breeze. 
The flight of the " Terri¬ 
ble " would not be visible, 
either above American 
territory or over the ad¬ 
jacent seas. 

At this moment Turner 
approached the pyre built 
in the centre of the am¬ 
phitheatre and set light to 
the bed of grass. 

In a minute the whole thing flared up. From the midst 
of a dense smoke, brilliant tongues of flame leaped up far 
above the walls of the Great Eyry. Once more the inhabit¬ 
ants of Morganton and of Pleasant Garden had grounds for 
thinking that the crater had reopened and that these flames 
portended some imminent eruption ! 

I watched the fire and listened to the crackling noise 
which rent the air. Erect upon the deck of the " Terrible," 
Robur watched it too. Turner and his mate kept pushing 
back into the furnace all the fragments that the fierceness 
of the fire threw out on to the ground. 

Then gradually the effulgence died away. There was 
nothing left but a red glow smothered under heaps of ashes, 
and silence fell again upon the black night. 

Suddenly I felt myself seized by the arm. Turner 
dragged me towards the machine. Resistance would 
have been useless, and, besides, anything would be better 
than to be bft without resources in this enclosure ! 



“ In a minute the whole thing flared up.” 
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Directly I had set foot on the deck Turner and his mate 
came on board, the latter taking up his post forward, while 
the lormer went into the engine-room, which was lighted 
by electric bulbs, the light of which did not filter through 
to the outside. 

Robur himself stood aft, with the regulator in reach of 
his hand, in order to regulate both speed and direction. 

As for me, I was obliged to go down into my cabin, the 
hatch over which was closed. During that night, as on 
the occasion of our leaving Niagara Falls, I was not to be 
permitted to observe the evolutions of the “ Terrible.” 

However, if I could see nothing of what took place on board, 
I could at least hear the sound of the engine. I even felt 
the sensation when the machine, slowly raised into the 
air, lost touch with the ground. There was a certain 
swaying motion ; then the lower turbines gained a 
tremendous speed, while the great wings flapped with 
perfect regularity. 

So the ” Terrible ” had left the Great Eyry, probably 
for ever, and had taken to the air again, as is said of a 
ship that takes to the water. The flying-machine was 
soaring above the double chain of the Alleghanies, and no 
doubt it would only leave the high belts of the atmosphere 
when it had passed the high mountain relief of this portion 
of the country. 

But what course was it taking ? Was it moving in 
flight above the vast plains of North Carolina and making 
towards the Atlantic Ocean ? Or was it speeding west¬ 
wards to cross the Pacific Ocean ? Or was it going to 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico in the south ? When 
daylight came, how should I identify the sea over which 
it was moving, if all the wide horizon were outlined by sky 
and sea ? 

Several hours went by, and oh, how long they seemed 
to me ! I made no attempt to forget them in sleep. A 
welter of thoughts, incoherent for the most part, beset my 
mind. I felt myself impelled through the impossible, 
as I was being impelled through space by an aerial 
monster ! With all the speed at its command, where 
might it not go during this interminable night ? I recalled 
to memory the most improbable voyage of the " Albatross,” 
the story of which had been published by the Weldon 
Institute as told by Uncle Prudent and Phil Evans. What 
Robur the Conqueror had done with his airship he could 
do with this flying-machine, and in even easier conditions, 
since he was at once master of the land, the sea and the 
air ! 

At last the first rays of the sun illumined my cabin. 
Should I be -allowed to leave it, to resume my place on 
deck, as I had been able to do when on Lake Erie ? 

I pushed the hatch : it opened. 

I stepped up, waist high. All round the ” Terrible ” 
was a waste of sea as far as the horizon. She was flying 
above an ocean, at a height which I estimated to be between 
a thousand and twelve hundred feet. 

I did not see Robur, who was busy in the engine-room. 

Turner was at the wheel, his mate forward. 

As soon as I got on deck I saw what I had not been able 
to see during our nocturnal flight between Niagara Falls 
and the Great Eyry, the movement of the powerful wings 
which flapped to port and starboard, while at the same 
time the turbines screwed in the air under the sides of 
the living-machine. * 

From the position of the sun, which was a few degrees 
above the horizon, I perceived that we were travelling 
southwards. Consequently, unless the machine’s course 
had been changed after the ” Terrible ” had cleared the 
walls of the enclosure, it was the Gulf of Mexico which lav 
below us. 

Masses of livid clouds, which rose out of the west, 
portended a sultry day. These signs of an approaching 
storm were not lost upon Robur when, about eight o’clock, 
he came on deck and relieved Turner. Did he perhaps 
remember the whirlwind in which the ” Albatross ” had so 
nearly been lost, and that terrible cyclone from which he 
emerged only by a miracle when above the Antarctic Sea ? 

It is true that what an airship could not have done 


a flying-machine could do in similar cases. It might leave 
the high altitudes where the elements were warring together, 
and come down to the surface of the sea, and if the waves 
there ran too riotously high it could seek and find complete 
calm within its tranquil depths. 

Besides, Robur, who undoubtedly was “weather-wise,” 
calculated from several indications that the storm would 
not break that day. So he continued his flight, and when, 
in the afternoon, he took to the water again it was not 
through any fear of bad weather. The ” Terrible ” was 
a marine bird, a frigate bird or a halcyon, which could re.t 
upon the water, with this important difference, that fatigue 
had no power over its metallic organs, which were worked 
by inexhaustible electricity. 

For the rest, this vast extent of water was absolutely 
deserted. There was not a sail nor a trail of smoke even 
in the farthest limits of the horizon. The passage of the 
flying-machine through the layers of the air could not, 
therefore, have been observed. 

The afternoon was not marked by any incident. The 
“ Terrible ” was travelling only at half speed. What 
the intentions of her captain were I could not conceive. 
If he followed the present course he would come to one 
or other of the Great Antilles, and then, at the end of 
the gulf, to the coast of Venezuela or Colombia. But 
perhaps when the next night came the aviator would take 
to the air again in order to cross the long isthmus oi 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, and so get to the Island of X 
in the waters of the Pacific. 

When evening fell the sun set in a horizon red as blood. 
The sea sparkled all around the “ Terrible,” which seemed 
to raise a flashing fire-light as she moved. What sailors 
call dirty weather must be expected. 

That, no doubt, was Robur’s opinion. Instead of 
remaining on deck I was obliged to go down into my 
cabin and the hatchway was closed upon me. 

A few minutes later, from the sounds which I heard 
on board, I learnt that the machine was going to be 
submerged. And five minutes later still it was travelling 
quietly through the deeps. 

Feeling very dejected, through fatigue as much as 
anxiety, I fell into a deep sleep, a natural one this time, 
not induced by any sleeping draught. 

When I woke up—I do not the least know how many 
hours later—the ” Terrible ” was still below the surface 
of the water. 

But it was not long before she rose. Daylight came 
through my port-holes, and simultaneously the boat began 
to roll and pitch heavily in the rather heavy sea. 

I was able to resume my post near the hatchway, and 
I directed my first glance towards the horizon. 

A storm was coming up from the north-west, with heavy 
clouds, between which bright flashes of lightning glanced. 
Thunder was rolling already, its roar reverberated far 
and wide by the echoes of space. 

I was surprised—more than surprised, I was frightened— 
by the rapidity with which this storm swept up towards the 
zenith. A ship would hardly have had time to take in 
sail to meet it, so swift and violent was its onslaught. 

Suddenly the wind broke loose with incredible force, 
as if it had rent the barriers of vapour. In a moment an 
appalling sea got up. Wild, streaming waves, their long 
rollers one mass of foam, completely covered the ” Terrible.” 
If I had not hung on tight to the handrail I should have 
been swept overboard. 

There was only one thing to do : transform the machine 
into a submarine. Ten feet below the surface of the 
water it would be in peace and safety. Longer to brave 
the fury of this disordered sea meant destruction. 

Robur remained on deck, where I awaited the order 
to go back to my cabin. The order was not given. No 
preparations were made even for submersion. 

With eyes more brilliant than ever, and quite impassive 
before this storm, the captain looked it squarely in the 
face as if defying it, knowing that he had nothing to fear 
from it. Yet it was absolutely necessary that the 
" Terrible ” should dive without losing a minute, and 
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Robur did not seem to 
have made up his mind to 
do so. 

No 1 he preserved his 
haughty attitude, like a 
man who in his intractable 
pride believed himself 
above and beyond man¬ 
kind ! Seeing him like 
that I wondered, with 
alarm, if the man were not 
some fantastic being, es¬ 
caped from the super¬ 
natural world ! 

Then these words broke 
from his lips, heard clearly 
in the midst of the whist¬ 
ling of the tempest and the 
rattling of the thunder : 

“ I—Robur — Robur — 

Master of the World ! ” 

He made a sign, under¬ 
stood by Turner and his 
mate. It was an order, 
and without hesitation 
these unhappy men, as 
mad as their captain, exe¬ 
cuted it. 

With its great wings un¬ 
folded the flying-machine 
rose as it had risen above 
the falls of Niagara. But 
while on that occasion it 
had escaped the vortex of 
the cataract, this time it 
was through the vortex of 
the storm that it winged 
its mad flight. 

It flew amidst a thousand 
lightning flashes, amid the 
crashing thunder, in a sky 
that was all aflame ! It flew 
through all this blinding 
glare, at imminent risk of 
being struck by lightning ! 

Robur had not altered his demeanour one whit. With 
the wheel in one hand, the hand gear of the regulator in 
the other, with the great wings beating fit to break, he 
drove the machine into the thickest of the storm, where 
the electric discharges flashed most fiercely from one 
cloud to another. 

The madman ought to have been rushed upon, and 


prevented forcibly from 
driving his flying-machine 
into the heart of this 
furnace ! He ought to 
have been compelled to 
descend and seek beneath 
the water the safety which 
was no longer to be found 
cither upon the surface of 
the sea or in the upper 
zones of the atmosphere ! 
There he might have 
awaited in perfect security 
the finish of this frightful 
warfare of the elements ! 

Then all my instincts 
and all my passionate zeal 
for duty rose to a frenzy 
in me ! Yes ! it was pure 
madness, but ought not one 
to arrest this criminal 
whom my country had set 
beyond the law, who was a 
menace to the entire world? 
()ught not one to seize 
him by the collar and 
hand him over to justice? 
Was I, or was I not, John 
Strock, chief inspector of 
police ? And forgetting 
where I was, one against 
t liree, above a ragingocean, 
I leaped towards the after 
deck and flung myself cn 
Robur, shouting in a voice 
which rose above the 
clamour of the storm : 

“ In the name of the 

law, I-" 

Suddenly the *' Terri¬ 
ble " trembled as if she had 
been struck by a violent 
electric shock. Her whole 
frame shivered, as the 
human frame shivers under 
the discharge of electricity. The machine, struck in the 
very middle of her iron casing, was utterly put out of 
joint. 

The “ Terrible " had been struck by lightning, stroke 
upon stroke, and with wings broken and crumpled, and 
turbines smashed, she fell from a height of more than 
a thousand feet into the depths of the gulf below ! 


“With wings broken and crumpled . . . she fell into the depths 
of the gulf.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OLD GRAD HAS THE LAST WORD. 


W HEN I came to myself, after having been un¬ 
conscious for I cannot say how many hours, a 
group of sailors, whose care had brought me 
back to life, surrounded the bunk where I 
had been laid. 

An officer standing by my bedside questioned me and 
when my memory was restored I was able to reply to his 
questions. 

I told him everything, yes, everything, and those who 
heard me must surely have thought that they had to 
deal with an unhappy being whose reason had not returned 
with his life ! 

I was on board the steamer “ Ottawa," on her way 
through the Gulf of Mexico and bound for New Orleans. 
While she was running before the storm the ship had 
fallen in with the wreckage to which I was clinging and 
had picked me up. 

I was saved, but Robur the Conqueror and his two 


companions had ended their adventurous career in the 
waters of the gulf. The Master of the World had vanished 
for ever, struck by the thunderbolt that he had dared to 
brave in open space, carrying with him into annihilation 
the secret of his marvellous machine ! 

Five days later the " Ottawa " came in sight of the 
coast of Ixmisiana, and on the morning of August io she 
anchored in the harbour. 

After having taken leave of the officers of the steamer 
I boarded a train that was just starting for Washington, 
my natiVe town, which more than once I had despaired 
of ever seeing again. 

First of all I went to. the police head-quarters, wishing 
that my first visit should be paid to Mr. Ward. 

The surprise, the stupefaction and the delight as well, 
of my chief when the door was opened to admit me 1 
Had he not every reason to suppose from my companions’ 
report that I had perished in Lake Erie ? 
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I acquainted him with everything that had happened 
since my disappearance—the chase by the destroyers over 
the lake, the flight of the “ Terrible " over Niagara Falls, 
the stay within the enclosure of the Great Eyry, and the 
catastrophe during the storm over the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was then that he learnt for the first time that the machine, 
created by the genius of this man Robur, was able to 
move through space as it did on land and sea. 

And, really and truly, did not the possession of such 
a machine justify the title “ Master of the World " which 
its creator had assumed ? What is absolutely certain 
is that the public safety would have been endangered 
permanently, for it would always have lacked means of 
protection. 

But the pride that I had seen growing gradually in this 
amazing man had driven him to match himself against 
the most terrible of the elements, in mid-air, and it was a 
miracle that I had emerged safe and sound from that 
appalling catastrophe. 

Mr. Ward was hard put to it to believe my story. 

“ Well, my dear Strock/' he said, “ you are back again 
and that is the main thing 1 After this famous Robur 
you are the man of the moment ! I hope that the position 
will not make you lose your head, through vanity, as it 
did this madman of an inventor." 

" No, sir," I replied. " But you will admit that no 
inquisitive man, who was keen to satisfy his curiosity, 
was ever put to such a test before." 

" I agree, Strock ! Well, you have discovered the 


mysteries of the Great Eyry, and the metamorphoses of 
the ‘ Terrible * 1 Unfortunately, the secrets of the Master 
of the World have died with him ! " 

That same evening the American newspapers published 
the story of my adventures, the truth of which could not 
be challenged, and, as Mr. Ward had said, I was the man 
of the moment. 

One of them said : 

" Thanks to Inspector Strock, America still holds the 
record for police. While elsewhere they work wdth more 
or less success on land and sea, the American police have 
started to pursue criminals in the bottom of lakes and 
oceans and even through space ! " 

But, in acting in the way I have narrated, have I done 
anything that will not, perhaps, be the ordinary duty of 
our colleagues long before the end of this century ? 

You can imagine, too, the reception I got from my old 
servant when I returned to my house in Long Street. 
On my apparition—and is not that the proper word ?— 
I really thought the dear old lady would die ! Then after 
listening to me, with her eyes wet with tears, she thanked 
Providence for having saved me from so many perils. 

" Well, sir," she said, " well—was I wrong ? " 

" Wrong, my dear Grad ? How ? " 

"In making out that the Great Eyry was a retreat for 
the devil ? " 

" But Robur was not the devil-" 

" Well," said old Grad, " he very well might have 
been ! " 


[the end.] 



My Land-Sailing 


A S the sport of sailing on land is of 
necessity confined to a sandy shore 
and downland or moorland country, 
there is no wonder why it is not more 
taken upand indulged in. What little experience 
I have had in this pastime, however, has con¬ 
vinced me that under favourable conditions it can be made a 
most enjoyable, exciting, and in some ways useful sport. But, 
although my experience has been small, the little that I do 
know about it may interest my readers. 

The photograph on p.347 illustrates the only machine which 
I have used up to the present, and though the oldest part of it is 
about two and a half years old, the main part and all the front 
is not more than a few months old. Altogether, since I have 
had it, I have travelled close on a hundred miles with it, more 
than half of which has been actually sailed, my longest journeys 
having been about eighteen miles, there and back. 

The South Downs near Lewes—at least, one stretch of them 
as far as Wolstonbury—is my sailing-ground, the distance I cover 
from Lewes being about nine or ten miles. Although there is 
a beaten track along the ridge of the Downs, this is not exactly 
like a macadamised road, and in places is very much the 
opposite. 

The wheels I now have on my land-yacht are vcTy strong bath- 


chair wheels, the back and front being the same size, with 
16 inches by 1 inch tyres (solid). These wheels are very good 
and stand a great deal of strain. They weigh about 7 lb. each, 
and are bored for J-inch axles. In spite, however, of the thick¬ 
ness, they get worn fairly quickly, after a fair amount of travelling 
over rough ground. 

The car itself is chiefly made of ash, which, I should think, is 
about the best all-round wood for constructions of this type 
In case anyone would like the chief dimensions, I will give them 
Length of car, about 6 ft. ; width between rims of wheels, 3 ft 

9 in. ; height of seat from ground, about 1 ft. 6 in. ; diameter 
of steering-wheel, 16 in. ; height of machine to top of mast, about 

10 ft. 6 in. ; area of sail, about 80 sq. ft. ; bamboo booms, 12ft. 
The steering-wheel is made up of American Whitewood in 

seven pieces. The rim is made in three pieces, with one spoke 
on each, ^nd three more thirds of the circle are fixed on these, 
with the grains crossing, and the whole rounded over. The 
seventh piece is a small circular one to cover the joints in th* 
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centre, and to give more thickness for the steering column, 
which is a £ steel rod. This way of making the steering-wheel 
must be a strong way, as the wheel 
I have on my machine has never 
broken through steering, although it 
has often been put to severe strain. 

I sometimes pull or push the whole 
contrivance, which weighs between 
140 and 150 lbs., uphill by it. 

With a fairly good breeze I have 
occasionally attained a speed of 20 
miles an hour or more, and have 
kept up an average of 7 or 8 miles an 
hour for about 8 miles, without in¬ 
cluding stops. Also, I have ascended 
the slopes of beacons at between 6-10 
miles an hour. 

The drawing which accompanies 
this little account is not of my 
present land-yacht, but of one of two 
types I have in mind to build at a 
later date. It will be a much more 
convenient and simple type of craft 
than the one illustrated in the photo¬ 
graph. 

From what little experience I have 
gathered, I think that the outstanding 
characteristics of the successful land- 
boat are very strong non-buckling 
wheels. Those used on aeroplanes are 
best. The front axle should be at least 
half the length of the car. The frame¬ 
work should, needless to say, be very 
lightly yet strongly put together. 

The steering gear should be most 
reliable and simple, as you never know what kind of ground you 
may have to tackle. All nuts should be locked, as, if not, 


they will be shaken loose. It is important, further, that no 
nails, but only screw s and bolts, should be used. 

One sail is best, as if more are 
used it will be found very diffi¬ 
cult to manage them in high 
wunds. A triangular mast, with 
its ends jointed firmly to each side 
of the frame, is better than a single 
one for large sails. It is best to fit 
a small tool-box, in case of accidents 
when far from home, as having to get 
a heavy machine back on three wheels 
is not pleasant. 

In my opinion the sport of land¬ 
sailing is second to none except w’ater- 
sailing and sky-sailing, or in other 
words, aeroplaning. I hope that w hat 
I have put down may be of interest 
to my readers with the drawing and 
photograph. I may add, by the way, 
that it must not be supposed that 
land-sailing is all pleasure and ease, 
for if one meets a head-wind, or no 
wind at all, one’s machine becomes a 
burden, and may give rise to feelings 
of regret at its ever having been 
made at all. In this w’ay it is a 
sport which often ensures plenty 
of strenuous exercise. But, once ex¬ 
perienced, the joys of land-sailing 
are never forgotten, and the en¬ 
thusiast will endeavour to persuade 
others among his friends to join in 
his sport. 

*' Oh, who will roam the Downs so free ? 

Oh, who will sail the turf with me ? ” 



The Author’s yacht, as now in use. 


Fishing for Sharks. 


I F a map of the South Pacific Ocean be looked at, it will 
be seen that there are numerous groups of miniature 
islands scattered over that great expanse of w ater. Some 
of these groups are in little clusters, but others are quite 
isolated. Most of them are mere dots compared to the 
Australian and New Zealand Islands, and the question that 
at first arises is whether there are people inhabiting these sea¬ 
girt isles or not. If inhabited, it then becomes a question 
where the natives came from. Yet, strange to say, quite a 
number of these smaller islands harbour races who, in their 
own w r ay, “ live, move and have their being,” as the Bible 
phrases it. 

For instance, in the Southern Ocean, there is a small island 
baptised ” Mangaia,” but how this insular slice of land ever 
became inhabited no one can now say for certain. The natives 
are not savages as we understand that word. Indeed, they are 
rather advanced in many ways, despite their dreary isolation. 
As may readily be understood, being a people cut off from civilisa¬ 
tion, and solely surrounded by the sea—the art of fishing would 
appeal to them directly. And it is so. They are shark-hunters. 
Tuey catch these Sea-pirates in a most unique and ingenious 
fashion. 

As a cowboy would lasso a steer on the Canadian prairies, 
in like manner these South Sea Islanders lasso the shark. The 
natives of Mangaia are trained to this business from boyhood. 
There is a species of shark that lives in th^se waters, the flesh 
of which is regarded as a great delicacy w r ith the natives. This 
shark grows to a length of from five to seven feet. These sharks 
frequent a series of caves in a deep and wide lagoon, and it is 
here that the natives catch them. They catch them by lassoing 
them by the tails. 

When one comes to think of it, a rope fastened over the flange 
of a shark's tail cannot but prove a secure lever for dragging 
the animal to terra firma. 


Tiie modus operandi is as follows. The canoe is sculled out 
to the caves where the sharks are supposed to be located, and 
an expert diver goes down to see if the game is at home. This 
being ascertained, the necessary preparations are made aloft. 
A man takes a rope in his hand, drops overboard, and at once 
disappears. His m\in object is to carry the rope under water 
and fasten it over the tail of any of the sleeping sharks. Should 
the shark awake, he tickles its surface much in the same manner 
that a boy tickles the trout he desires to land. Thus he passes 
the noose over the tail and signals to his friends in the boat 
that all is ready for a pull. And before the shark is aware of 
its capture it is hauled deftly on board and dispatched. Up 
comes the diver, and after a brief rest once more descends 
and repeats the operation. 

But accidents often occur to mar this sporting proceeding. 
A story is current on this island that one of the most skilful 
of shark-catchers had just slipped the noose over the tail of a 
shark w’hen another shark sailed in and blocked the entrance 
of the cave and the diver's exit. This man tickled the skin 
of the obstructing monster and it gently moved and allowed 
him to make his escape. As he made for the open water, 
however, another shark arrived and again blocked the way. 
Its head faced him and he could not massage its body, and, indeed, 
this second arrival was too alert to allow’ of such a proceeding. 
The diver waited a second or two, and the big creature turned 
partly round, allowing him space to escape. A streak of light 
lit up the waters, and he knew it w*as the clouds above. He 
rose and struck the keel of the canoe and his body floated 
alongside, but had it hot been for the prompt action of his 
friends, the sharks down below would have dined on the flesh 
of this hero. Many such hair-breadth escapes are unwritten 
in the annals of Mangaia, for no daily or weekly newspaper is 
issued in that bare rockland. 


A. Nicol-Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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Duelling at a German University. 

Student Fights that are Prohibited but Allowed. 

By WALLACE ELLISON. 


GOOD story is told of the 
three university towns— 
Munich, Heidelberg and Mar¬ 
burg. A duel was about to be 
fought in Munich. Indeed the 
swords had clashed for the first 
round when one of the seconds 
sprang forward and, crying 
“ Halt! " struck up the swords. 
This is, under certain circum¬ 
stances, a grave offence, and 
the referee, seeing no cause for 
interference, sternly demanded 
reason for this strange conduct. 

“ I ask your pardon, gen¬ 
tlemen," said the second, 
turning round and bowing, 
“ but there is a little beer¬ 
drinking ceremony which my fellow second and I had 
forgotten to attend to." 

The referee recognised at once the extreme urgency of 
the matter and the duel was stopped for a time. 

A serious duel was about to be fought in Heidelberg. 
The seconds had their swords in the air ready to 
spring back at a 
sign from the 
referee, when one 
of them suddenly 
lowered the point 
of his sword and 
demanded that 
the duel should 
stop as the boot 
of one of the 
combatants was 
stained with a 
drop of blood. 

The referee im¬ 
mediately con¬ 
sented. They are 
line gentlemen in 
Heidelberg ! 

Half way 
through a duel 
in Marburg a 
student rushed in¬ 
to theduelling hall 
with a telegram 
in his hand and 
requested that 
the duel should 
stop. A telegram 
had arrived an¬ 
nouncing the death of a relative of one of the combatants. 

" Downerwettcr I " bellowed the referee. " What will 
the fellow trouble us with next ? On with the duel I 

They are great duellers in Marburg ! 

And it is to Marburg that I ask you to come with me in 
order to learn something of the ways of the German student 
at play. I>ots of strange things will be clearer to you, 
however, if I first tell you in a few words something of 
this old-world university town of Southern Germany, 
and something, too, of that strange and interesting practice 
which we as a nation left behind with the blunderbuss 
and the highwayman. 

" Marburg," said one of its students to me one day, with 
pride and affection, " is quite different from Berlin. Heidel¬ 


berg, Leipzig, Munich and most German university towns. 
These places have universities it is true, but Marburg, 
sir, is a university." The more I saw of his university, 
the more I became impressed with the truth of his remark. 
Marburg is the university and the university is Marburg. 
There is no phase of life there into w'hich the university 
atmosphere has not penetrated. 

The students in the university number about two thousand 
four hundred, and are split up into a considerable number 
of clubs or " Korpotations,” many of which possess very 
line club-houses, and each of which is governed by very 
strict self-imposed regulations. Generally speaking, these 
clubs can be divided into two classes : fighting clubs 
and non-fighting clubs, the members of the one fighti: g 
(i.e. duelling) on principle, and the members of the othei 
class abstaining for exactly the same reason. Duels are 
fought for sport regularly each Saturday morning, and 
also at specially appointed times to avenge insults. Sdbel 
and Schlager are the weapons used, the former being long, 
curved swords, used only in duels of a serious nature, and 
the latter, long straight swords, ground to a fine edge 
on both sides, blunt at the point and provided with a huge 
basket-shaped hilt. 

Duelling is, of course, prohibited by the university 

authorities and by 
the civil author¬ 
ities too, but the 
custom lias got 
such a firm hold 
that they are 
compelled to rest 
content with a 
formal prohibition 
and look with a 
blind eye on its 
practice and re¬ 
sults. Students 
walk into the lec¬ 
ture rooms on 
Monday morning 
with bandages 
covering half 
their faces, but no 
i nconvenient 
questions are 
asked, though all 
the world knows 
that Saturdays 
duels were respoi - 
sible for thi m. 
The fighting corps 
make some litt.'e 
compromise. 

however, by holding all their lights " out of bounds." So 
much as to general facts, without which, as I have said, 
it might be difficult to understand perfectly what follows 
Now come with my courteous student friend and me to 
see a real "stand-up " duel with rapiers. 

We leave the steep, narrow streets of old Marburg 
behind us and, passing by the outer walls of its splendid 
old castle, drop down into the chaiming valley where ti e 
little village of Bad Marbach lies. As we draw near to 

the large inn w’here the members of the G_ Corps 

gather on Saturday mornings to fight and see fighting, 
a loud hum of conversation comes through the open dooT 
and in and out of the inn stroll students wearing the gaih 
coloured caps of their respective clubs. The motor-car 




A SERIOUS DUEL WITH “SABEL.” 

(From a postcard published by Edmund von Komg, Hciddbcrg.) 
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a leather glove protect the right arm and hand, and a curious 
thick leather coat is strapped over the front of the body 
from the neck to just below the thighs. The seconds are not 
quite so heavily protected, but wear a huge gauze mask 
which can be dropped over the face or raised at will. 

When all four are ready, the seconds lead their men to the 
centre of the large duelling-hall. The white-robed doctors 
are already there. The students are arranged round the 
pitch so as to form a sort of amphitheatre for the combat; 
the referee has given the command for the men to get into 
position and they stand there erect, with swords crossed in 
the air and the right foot placed a little in front of the left. 
They are sufficiently close to each other to allow about nine 
inches of each man’s sword to extend over the head of his 
opponent when the arm is outstretched, and we shudder 
involuntarily as we think of the razor edges we were feeling 
only a couple of minutes ago. 

At right angles to the combatants are the two seconds in 
picturesque lunging attitude, holding up the crossed swords 
of the duellers by means of their own. All is still. Suddenly 
one of the seconds shouts “ Fertig ! M (Ready !) and almost 
at the same instant the other second replies “ Los I " (Go !) 
Simultaneously the seconds spring back and lower their 
swords. The rapiers clash, four passes are exchanged and 
then “Halt! " cry the seconds, and leap back at the same 
instant to strike up the swords. The first round is over 
almost before we are aware of it, and our nerves are tinglirg 
with a strange excitement. 

We have not yet smelt blood, for those blows we thought 
would certainly split the skull were only dealt with the fiat 
of the sword. Two students are busy wiping the swords 
with wet cotton-wool, supporting the heavy arms of the 
combatants, and whispering words of counsel. In less 
time than it takes to relate, the referee, standing there with 
watch, pencil and notebook, gives the sign for the second 
round and—“Ready ! Go ! " Cut, parry, slice, parry, cut, 
parry—“ Halt ! “ and the second round is over. 

In the middle of the third round one of the men draws 
blood from a cut on the top of the head; the swords are struck 
up and the surgeons move quickly forward to examine the 
wound. They do not consider it sufficiently serious to stop 
the duel, so the business goes on until both combatants 

have received 
quite a num¬ 
ber of more 
or less serious 
wounds on 
the face and 
head. The 
duel has con¬ 
sisted of close 
upon twenty 
rounds and 
the men must 
be physically 
weary if only 
from the 
mere exercise 
of wielding 
their swords. 
If either of 
the men had 
winced or 
shown the 
slightest sign 
of fear, 
throughout 
the duel, he 
would have 
had to fight 
again, and if 
he haddoneso 
in the second 
duel he would 
have been ex¬ 
pelled from 
the corps. 


standing be¬ 
fore the door 
is there ready 
to convey to 
hospital any- 
o n e whose 
wounds are 
sufficiently 
serious to de¬ 
mand special 
surgical 
treatmen t. 
The fine St. 
Bernard dog. 
held in leash 
by one of the 
red-capped 
students, is 
the pet and 
common 
propertv of 
t h c G— 
Corps. 

\V e enter 
and find 
about a hun- 
d r e d to a 
hundred and 
fifty students 
sitting 
around, 
smoking, 
beer-drink¬ 
ing, eating, 
and all talk¬ 
ing, yet withal wonderfully decorous in their bearing. 
A German student is a model of courtesy and a jolly good 
fellow. We are introduced to half a dozen young men 
at one of the tables. They rise and solemnly bow to 
us and in less than a couple of minutes we are chatting 
with them about duels and duelling as familiarly as 
though we had known each other for years. 

This morning, it appears, three different clubs have met; 
two are providing the fighting men, and the other the 
referee. The men are arbitrarily chosen by the councils of 
honour of each corps and, once chosen, a student must fight 
the man against whom he is pitted whether he feels any 
inclination to do so or not. We show astonishment at this 
and are informed that the majority of duels are fought in 
this way for sport, and that the livid scars borne on the 
faces of so many of the fellows around are regarded as hall¬ 
marks of courage and manliness. One handsome boy sits 
there with a pad of cotton-wool held in position where the 
end of his nose should be, by bandages running north, south, 
east and west—a reminder of an unlucky stroke that cer¬ 
tainly spoiled his beauty, and we feel quite content that 
cricket and football still hold sway at home. 

One of the combatants is late, and we are invited to 
inspect the armoury and dressing-room. We pass through 
the large duelling-hall where the linoleum is thickly stained 
with the blood of many a hard-fought contest, and from 
there into the smaller room which serves as a surgery, 
armoury and dressing-room. Three surgeons are there in 
white coats and they describe to us, with what seems fiendish 
glee, the uses of a few score surgical appliances lying around 
in trays of carbolic acid. We begin to feel as squeamish as 
a medical student at his first operation. Rapiers, blood- 
smeared protective bandages and gloves, are handed to us 
for inspection, and then our attention is drawn to four 
students who have come to dress for the duel. 

Two are combatants, two are to act as seconds. The 
former pair strip and put on their curious, heavily-padded 
silk and leather protective bandages, and when they are 
ready, two out of the four would certainly be unrecognisable 
by their own mothers. Heavy iron spectacles are strapped 
tightly over their eyes, dozens of yards of broad black silk 
are wound about the throat, specially padded coverings and 


THE SECONDS. 

(From a postcard published by Edmund von Konig, Heidelberg.) 


READY! 
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The Old School; 

or, The Lessons of History. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 



I. 

I N prehistoric times it stood 
Upon a hill within a wood, 

And every pupil rode upon 
His own pet iguanadon. 

The subjects taught were few indeed, 

But useful: for in time of need 

'Twas well to know how to give back till 

You could escape a pterodactyl; 

Or how to dodge the dinosaurus, 

An art no longer kept before us. 

Such healthy lines in work and sport 
For many thousand "years it taught. 


“ Every pupil rode 
upon 

His own pet iguan¬ 
adon." 




"They found him far too keen on drill." 


2 . 

When Roman legions found their way 
To Britain’s isle one sunny day, 

The mighty Caesar found it handy 
To teach the boys the “ ars bellandi " ; 

A subject greatly favoured till 
They found him far too keen on drill. 

But, none the less, they soon acquired 
Some Latin : until “ fessi ” (tired) 

(I must translate to make it rhyme), 

They said : “ We’ve had enough this time. 
Now teach us how to pitch a camp, 

But choose a spot that’s not too damp 1 
Or build a city. You will earn 
Our gratitude for all we learn.” 


3 - 

Thus passed three hundred years. Again 
Came Saxon, Viking, Norman, Dane. 

From each in turn they learnt the art 
Which each was able to impart. 

Great Alfred, for example, took 
Upon himself to teach to cook ; 

“ Although,” quoth he, “ I’m not the one 
To say it can’t be overdone.” 


Canute thought none besides 
Himself quite understood the tides." 





Great Alfred, for 
example, took 
Upon himself to 
teach to cook." 


4 * 

Whilst good Canute thought none besides 
Himself quite understood the tides. 

When Norman William gained the throne 
He said to them, “ My boys, you’ll own 
Your French pronunciation’s weak; 

The reason is not far to seek, 

You need more practice at it. Look 
At me—I’ve written Doomsday Book.” 


5 - 

Each monarch thus in turn did show 
Some subject which they ought to know'. 
Though household duties may sound bosh, 
John had experience of th? Wash ; 

And Yorkist kings, so I suppose, 

At least knew how to grow a rose ; 

While good Queen Bess, a trifle mannish, 
Forbade the School to study Spanish. 
'Twas not a thing regretted much, 

For William (Tertius) taught them Dutch ; 
And of this last there is no mystery, 

The Georges made and taught them history. 
And so, exhausting all our rhymes, 

We come at last to modern times, 

When, spite of all that's gone before, 

The boys seem still to know no more 1 



Forbade the school to 
study Spanish.” 


"John had experience of 
the Wash.” 








HIS FIRST STAG. 

(Drc.wn jot the “ Boy's Own Paper 3 by Scott Rankin.) 
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Peach Blossom’s Peril. 

A Story of Schoolboy Adventure. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of ** Laying the Manor Ghost,’* “The Amazing Story of Mr. Macmillan,*' “Strange Doings at 

the Court House.“ etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CONFERENCE AT NIGHT. 

P ETER reached Seal House about seven o'clock. It 
was a sombre-looking building of grey stone, tucked 
away out of sight in a dip of the hills, as though 
desiring to escape observation. Some five miles 
distant was the large and fashionable watering-place 
of Stillingfleet. 

The garden at Seal House was gay with hardy, old- 
fashioned flowers. Upon the short flight of steps leading 
to the entrance Mr. Blossom was standing to welcome 
his son. He was a tall man a little past middle life. His 
face was not easy to read. The broad brow and a certain 
quickness of glance denoted intellect, yet on his features 
lay a warp and twist which gave the suggestion of a man 
who, possessing nobler powers, had at some time of his 
life turned to the base and unworthy. But for the 
moment his whole countenance was alight with pleasure 
at the sight of Peter, and the glow of a deep affection shone 
from behind the baffling expression of his eyes. 

“ Well, Peter, boy, this is good having you at home 
once more. How are you, lad ? " 

44 First class ! " cried Peter, bounding up the steps. He 
stood lithe and slender, straight as a young sapling, beside 
the slightly stooping figure of his father. 44 But you are 
not looking well, dad." 

44 Oh, I am fair ; my eyes trouble me a bit, that is all. 
I was at Stillingfleet this morning, and ])r. Clare said 
I must rest them. I am to take life easy," he laughed 
—“ have nothing to bother or fret me." 

“ You ought to manage that here right enough." 

*‘ Yes, I ought to be able to manage that here," repeated 
Mr. Blossom in an odd voice. " But come in, Peter, I 
dare say you are ready for supper." 

In the hall they met Mrs. Scudamore. 

“ Halloa, Master Peter," she cried. " It does my old 
eyes good to have a sight of you again. It's fearsome 
lonely sometimes at Seal House." 

For the first time it seemed to Peter as if the wizened, 
familiar face had in it a look of craftiness and cunning. 

He followed Mr. Blossom into the dining-room. The 
evening had closed in damp and cold, a fire was brightly 
blazing in the dark, low-ceihnged room. The dancing 


flames threw a ruddy flicker on the gloomy panel of the 
walls. The table was spread with a substantial repast. 
Peter fell to with a will. Mr. Blossom appeared soon to 
appease his own appetite and sat watching Peter in an 
absorbed, admiring silence. 

" Peter, boy," he said suddenly, " do you know you are 
the one satisfaction I have left to me in life ? " 

" Then I’m afraid you must be jolly hard up, dad," 
laughed Peter. 

" Perhaps so." Mr. Blossom spoke slowly; his face had 
clouded as at some unwelcome recollection. 

44 Peter," he said, " I am very sorry, but I have two 
men—two gentlemen, I mean—calling to see me to-night 
—and the nature of their visit is private and important 
—perhaps you would not mind-" 

"You mean you want me to clear out ? All right, 
dad, I'll make myself scarce." Peter's voice was forced, 
he had a chill sensation at the speedy fulfilment of 
Josslyn's words. 

" I am awfully sorry, lad ; it vexes and annoys me 
much that they should have chosen to-night for their visit, 
just as you have returned home. But I could not well 
put them off, I'm—I'm connected with them in business— 
that is, I was," he corrected hurriedly, " for after this 
evening I hope—in all probability, I shall not set eyes 
on them again." 

44 But who are they, dad ? " asked Peter in a curious 
voice, " these visitors of yours, I mean ?—Blacklegs ? " 

44 Blacklegs ? " With a note of quick alarm in his voice, 
Mr. Blossom started violently. Then, affecting a light 
laugh which rang hollow and mirthless : 

44 Peter," he said, " with your usual astuteness I believe 
you have liit the nail on the head. You are not a kid or 
I should not speak so plainly, but these men, whoever 
they may be, are passing out of my life. I am thankful 
they will never enter yours. Why, they are not aware 
even of your existence, so you may dismiss them 
altogether, absolutely and entirely from your mind—you 
understand ? " 

Slowly the red flame of the fire had died down ; a clinging 
sea mist was stealing across the hills, and already to Peter 
its creeping chill seemed to have entered the room, and 
it laid on him its cold touch. 

About nine o'clock Peter took himself off to his own bed- 

23 
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room ; there he began overhauling some of his belongings. 
The sound of approaching steps on the gravel below drew 
him swiftly to the window. A taxi-cab from Stillingfleet 
had stopped outside in the road. Millner and Josslyn 
were nearing the house. Mr. Blossom met them upon 
the entrance steps. Peter heard his father’s greeting of 
them with a sinking heart—it was affable and conciliatory. 

The thrfee passed immediately down the hall to a room 
at the back, used by Mr. Blossom as a library or study. 
Peter heard the sharp closing of the door. 

Then throughout the old house all grew still. But 
what was transpiring in that lower room between the 
three men so carefully shut in by themselves ? On what 
footing did his father really stand with the other two ? 
Here, also, were they daring to coerce or threaten ? 

Peter clenched his fists. He had a wild longing to rush 
down into the midst of it all, pitting his own fresh young 
strength against the evil designs of Millner and Josslyn. 
But this would have been sheer madness. 

He paced restlessly up and down the apartment. How 
long the interview lasted; would it never end ? At 
length, with an unconquerable impatience, he left his 
room and stole to the head of the stairs. There was no 
sign of anyone stirring. Then, looking down, he discovered 
Mrs. Scudamore ; she was leaning forward, her bent figure 
rigid and motionless, her ear pressed close to the library 
door. Peter moved sharply. The old woman started. 
Glancing up, she caught sight of Peter standing above, 
but his appearance by no means disconcerted her. She 
grinned wickedly up at him, evidently considering that 
by his presence there he intended a game similar to her 
own. Then, stalking back to the kitchen, she shut the 
door with a bang. 

Peter watched her with an expression of disgust; such 
a method of knowing what was happening would never 
have been adopted by him. Then, suddenly, the library 
door opened. Peter moved a step from view. Millner 
and Mr. Blossom looked stealthily out. Then the door 
was carefully re-closed and fastened. 

Peter returned to his own room and waited. It was 
ten when the conclave finally broke up. The three emerged 
from the study, and there came the echo of their footsteps 
down the stone ball. Outside, near the entrance, they 
lingered for a minute ; the murmur of their cautious 
tones reached Peter, the words inaudible. A few seconds 
later the two had taken their departure. Peter heard 
Mr. Blossom mounting the stairs, and then the latter 
knocked softly upon the bov’s door. 

“ Peter, are you asleep ? " 

“ No, dad/' 

“ My visitors have gone; everything seems like 
terminating very pleasantly." 

Peter caught the ring of quick relief in his father’s voice. 

" Good-night, Peter." 

" Good-night, dad." 

Before undressing, Peter leaned from the window. 
Through the silence came the faint throb of the motor 
dying away down the Stillingfleet road. The fog had 
lifted, the night was clear and dark. A spangle of soft 
brilliance in the distance marked the lights of Stillingfleet. 
He thought of the motor forging its way there, with its 
two mysterious passengers, and against those two a deep 
repugnance and revolt stirred suddenly in Peter’s soul. 


CHAPTER V. 

A MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 

T HE following day Mr. Blossom appeared in quite 
unusual spirits. He went for a long tramp with 
Peter across the cliffs in the afternoon. A 
favourite old spaniel, a special chum of Mr. 
Blossom, followed closely at his master's heels. 

While Peter ran down the precipitous track to the shore 
for a swim, the two waited upon the grassy slope above. 
As he sat resting, evidently enjoying the soft salt breezes, 
Mr. Blossom now and again would inhale a deep breath, 


while Rob sniffed and nosed round in a decorous enjoyment 
of his own. With Peter’s return they started upon the 
walk back to Seal House. 

As they strolled leisurely along Mr. Blossom broke the 
silence. 

“ I wonder," he said thoughtfully, M if you ever considered 
how it came about that I adopted you, Peter, and brought 
you up as my own son ? " 

" I don’t think I’ve ever thought very keenly about it," 
said Peter slowly ; "it has all seemed so natural, you see. 
Of course, I have always felt it was awfully good of you, 
and if ever there came a time when I could repay it all, 
could do anything for—for your well-being or your safety, 
why—I would do it to the utmost of my power,*’ ended 
Peter impulsively. 

tf Tut, nonsense, boy ; what are you talking of ? *' said 
Mr. Blossom. " But would you like to hear the real fact? 
of the case, the true story ? *’ 

" I should," said Peter with quick interest. 

For a moment Mr. Blossom remained silent as though 
adjusting his words. 

" Years back," he said slowly, " I loved your mother. 
So deeply, Peter, that I never married any other woman. 
I have often thought, had she become my wife, life to me 
would have meant a different thing. No one living with 
her could have become crooked or perverted. But it 
all happened a long time ago. She gave her preference 
and her love to another man. Her people strongly dis- 
approved of him, he was not a good enough match for your 
mother. She came of an old county family. She married 
your father in direct opposition to her friends. In anger 
they cast her off—in fact, disowned her utterly. Shortly 
after, she and your father left England and lived abroad. 
There your father died in poverty. Concerning your 
mother's subsequent life of hardship and privation, I can 
only guess. I can imagine her too proud, and too embittered 
by misfortune and failure, to appeal to her own people 
for help. But the woman who tramped into Seal (I always 
have believed in some way to seek my aid) and was found 
dying by the roadside, her child clasped in her arms, I 
recognised instantly as the once proud and beautiful Alice 
Levinger—the one woman I had loved." 

Mr. Blossom made a slight pause. The past had gripped 
him strangely; when he spoke it was as if rather to himself 
than to Peter. 

" As I stood looking down, at the fair, still face, she seemed 
asking me to take her little living child out of her dead arms 
and bring him up as my son. I felt conscious of my own 
unworthiness. But still she seemed entreating, ‘ Take him,, 
keep him, guard him from all evil.’ Bending over her, ‘ I 
will,' I promised. So I adopted you, Peter, doing the best 
I could for you. As the years shpped by, I grew to love you 
as my own son. And now my one wish and desire is to see 
you started in life in some good and honourable calling." 

Again Mr. Blossom paused. Peter was deeply stirred. 
He knew now that the strong affection existing between 
himself and the man who had stood to him in the light of a 
father, had its roots deeply planted in that love which long 
years back Mr. Blossom had given to his mother. 

" And now," said Mr. Blossom with a quick emotion in 
his voice, as if he had some faint foreshadowing of the fate 
which was hanging over Peter," I would sacrifice everything 
I possess, rather than you should fall into any evil or harm 
so that my promise to your mother should be broken." 

" What harm are you afraid of, dad ? ’* 

" None," said Mr. Blossom almost fiercely. " Yet 
sometimes," he added, " I have greatly feared lest evil 
influences should touch you ; lest, for instance, the two men 
who called last night should ever cross your path. But, 
whatever may have been my business with them, all con¬ 
nection between us has now ceased. There is no longer any 
peril for you in that quarter. As I said yesterday evening, 
they do not even know you exist." 

Mr. Blossom ceased speaking. Peter made no reply. H is 
secret knowledge pressed upon him heavily, yet how could 
he possibly explain ? For the present, at least, his only 
course was silence. 
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It wa3 after tea in the evening; Peter was 
nailing a creeper, which had fallen from its fast¬ 
enings, back to the wall of the house. Suddenly 
from the dining-room Mr. Blossom's voice reached 
him raised in a sharp alarm. m 

“ Peter, come here at once, there's something 
I wrong with the spaniel; he seems very queer, 
just as if he had taken poison.” 

Throwing down his garden implements Peter 
hurried indoors. 

The dog was lying on the rug before the 
handful of red coals in the grate. Mr. Blossom 
i had evidently been sitting near, for his chair was 
> pushed back and his book had fallen on to the 
floor against the fender's edge. The spaniel was 
i moaning and rolling from side to side as if in great 
pain, his brown eyes fixed in a pathetic appeal 
upon Mr. Blossom, who was on his knees bending 
over him. 

“ Why, Rob—old chap—poor old boy, what’s 
up ? ” cried Peter in a deep concern. 

The dog gave a little whine, feebly wagging it:, 
i tail. The next moment he was convulsed in a 
sharp spasm of torture. 

" He must have eaten something poisoned,” 
exclaimed Mr. Blossom, “ though wherever he can 
have picked it up I cannot imagine. He follows 
me about just like my shadow, rarely goes beyond 
the house and the grounds ; we haven’t been so 
far as this afternoon for weeks.” 

” Look,” cried Peter, ” that’s Seldon coming 
along in his motor. Shall I stop him if I can ? ” 

” Yes, do.” 

Peter was already racing through the garden. 

At the gate he raised a loud shout after the 
i receding car. The driver turned, and, seeing 
Peter, pulled up. 

Seldon was a veterinary surgeon from Stillingfleet. He had 
doctored the spaniel in his youthful days through a severe 
attack of distemper. 

“ Halloa, Mr. Peter, what’s amiss ? ” 

” Our old spaniel seems very queer; the governor thinks he's 
taken something poisoned. Can you come along and have a 
, look at him ? ” 

“ Yes, by all means.” 

Seldon sprang from his car and the two hurried back to the 
house. They entered the dining-room, where they found 
Mrs. Scudamore, who had arrived upon the scene attracted 
by the commotion. She stood a little in the background, behind 
Mr. Blossom. The dog lay stretched out; he appeared much 
quieter, save now and again for a convulsive quivering 
of his body. 

Seldon, bending down, began a swift examination. 

The symptoms, I should say, certainly point to poison,” 
he said quietly. 

" Nothing can be done ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

For a moment the glazing eyes of the spaniel fastened 
themselves upon Mr. Blossom with a feeble gleam of recognition. 
He slowly wagged his tail. Then with a long sigh Rob 
rolled over on his side and lay very still. 

*' He is dead,” said Seldon. 

“ Poor old beast,” said Mr. Blossom with a catch 
in his voice. 

There was a minute’s silence, then he added in a 
curious tone : 

“ Could you take the poor brute back with you 
to Stillingfleet, Seldon ? I should like to know more 
particularly what he died from. It is very singular. ’ ’ 

*' Certainly ; no doubt I shall easily be able to tell 
you that, Mr. Blossom.” 

' Seldon turned sharply to Mrs. Scudamore, who was 
sniffing audibly. 

" You don’t keep any rat or insect poisons about, 

(jo you ? ” he asked. 

f " Not I,” she answered with asperity. ” I always 
saV that a few rats and insects about a house are a 


44 Looking down, he discovered Mrs. Scudamore ; she was 
leaning forward, her bent figure rigid and motionless, her 
ear pressed close to the library door.” (See page 354.) 
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sight more healthy than poison. Poor crittur "—she was 
looking down at the dog—“ often for days together he’s 
been the only sensible person I've had to speak to." 

"I’m flattered," said Mr. Blossom, turning, with a wry 
smile, to Seldon. 

" Of course, begging your pardon, sir—I mean when 
you are shut away in the library with your books. We've 
had long talks together sometimes, and he always seemed 
as if he understood and agreed with all I had to say." 
Susan Scudamore was weeping openly now, her expression 
of sympathy sincere and deep. 

Seldon, stooping, was lifting the dead animal into his 
arms. He turned to go. 

"I’ll let you know my opinion,” he said. 

After the motor had disappeared down the road Peter, 
who had accompanied the vet. to the gate, lingered in an 
unpleasant train of thought. He roused himself sharply 
with the intention of returning to the house when the 
sound of steps just behind caused him to turn suddenly. 
From an overgrown lane, skirting one side of the garden 
and grounds, a dark, swarthy-looking fellow had just 
emerged upon the road. He, too, had evidently imagined 
himself quite alone, for upon catching sight of Peter he 
stopped abruptly. For a moment he looked as though 
he contemplated* a swift retreat, then with a sneaking 
air he rapidly passed Peter, his face slightly averted and 
eyes lowered to the ground. 

" Where on earth have I seen that chap before ? ’’ 
thought Peter. Then it flashed upon him. " Why, he 
is the fellow who was driving the motor that afternoon 
at Westbury. What’s his business, I should like to know, 
mouching round here in this sneaking fashion ? " 

Peter made a hasty movement as though he intended 
pursuit. But the figure ahead walking swiftly had already 
vanished in the deep twilight, so Peter, contenting himself 
by shaking a fist in the direction the man had taken, turned 
back to Seal House instead. 

The next morning at breakfast there arrived a letter 
which evidently caused Mr. Blossom considerable pertur¬ 
bation. Peter saw his face whiten and grow suddenly 
tense as with sharp apprehension. As Peter watched these 
signs of distress swift intuition flashed upon him. 

" Father," he said, " what’s amiss ? " 

Mr. Blossom seemed not to heed him, and Peter added 
quickly, " Those men, they are not daring again to bother 
or annoy you ? " 

Then Mr. Blossom glanced up. In his eyes was a hunted 
look of fear which, as his gaze rested on Peter’s face, 
changed to that of a deep sadness. 

" Don't trouble, lad," he said. 

Folding the letter he put it into his breast pocket. After 
a moment’s silence, " Peter," he said, " remember, if you 
once begin going down a slippery path it is hard work trying 
to turn back ; when you think you have got a foothold, 
you find you are slipping downwards just the same." 

It was no direct reply to the boy's words, but Peter 
felt himself answered. 

At the close of the meal Peter broke the gloomy stillness 
which had fallen between the two. 

" I thought," said he, " of cycling into Stillingfleet and 
calling at the vet's." 

"Yes, do, by all means," said Mr. Blossom, rousing 
himself sharply. " I shall be glad to know Seldon's 
opinion. Poor old Rob’s fate has got on my mind and 
has affected me disagreeably. If the old spaniel could 
have found anything of such a deadly nature near the 
place, why, you or I may be falling a victim next." 

" Oh, rot!" answered Peter cheerfully, though his face 
was hard. 

When Peter reached the veterinary’s he found Seldon 
had completed his investigations. To Peter’s inquiries 
Seldon, however, shook his head with a puzzled air. 

" I am sorry," he said, " but I am afraid I shall not be 
able to give Mr. Blossom any very definite account. The 
fact is, I have not been able to determine what the poor 
animal really died from. The symptoms decidedly pointed 
to that of poisoning, yet I have been unable to find any trace 


of it in the system. It's queer ; the dog appears to have 
been in a healthy condition, yet it must have been some¬ 
thing of a deadly nature the poor brute picked up, for 
he evidently died in great suffering." 

" The whole affair is beastly," said Peter. 

And again, as on the previous evening, he felt 
that beneath the surface of it all lay some baneful, sinister 
meaning. 

" If I could only have collared that chauffeur chap,” 
he said beneath his breath. 

" Did you speak ? " said Seldon. 

Peter tried to laugh. "No, thinking aloud, I expect 
But you wouldn't suspect any foul play, would you ? " 

" Oh, I should hardly imagine that, Mr. Peter. The 
poor old dog was so well known, such a favourite, too 
of Mr. Blossom's ; for his master's sake, no one woulc 
have harmed him." 


CHAPTER VI. 

PETER GIVES HIS CONSENT. 

T HE Parade at Stillingfleet presented a lively scene 
A band was playing, a fashionable crowd lounge*; 
in the vicinity. 

Peter, leaning over the iron balustrade, was 
watching with momentary interest a clever acrobatic per 
formance upon the beach below. Some one tapped hin, 
lightly upon the shoulder. He turned to find himself fac¬ 
to face with a smart-looking man of military bearing, 
apparently about fifty. He was dressed in the latest 
fashion. His hair was grey and he wore a little grey 
pointed moustache. 

The stranger smiled. 

" I have the advantage of you, I see; you don’t recognise 
me." 

He held out his card as he spoke and Peter read th 
name, “ Colonel Glossop." At Peter's blank stare o; 
surprise, in the dark eyes of the newcomer gleamed i 
sudden ironic mirth. 

Peter started. 

" Millner," he breathed. 

" Sh—hush, you are mistaking me for some one I probabk 
resemble. Remember, my name is Colonel Glossop." 
"Rot!" 

Millner smiled again. 

" You speak with your usual bluntness, my dear chap 
Then, with a stealthy look round: " Well, what do yo : 

think of the rig out ? " 

Peter ran his eye scornfully over the other's appearance . 
He could not deny the cleverness of the make-up. NV; 
a single point had been neglected or over-emphasised, tlv 
blending of the whole producing a singularly ingemoi 
and baffling disguise. 

" I did not recognise you," said Peter. 

" That speaks for itself. I take it as the highest comp; 
ment. But, you see, you are an expert, a bit of an arti*: 
with an eye to detail and finish; you've shown that b> 
your easy trick of impersonating. But you must come an 
have a chat with me where I hang out." 

Millner’s manner was very affable; he mentioned ti ■ 
name of the hotel where he was staying, one of the bru ¬ 
in Stillingfleet. 

" Come," laughed Millner, as Peter made evident demur 
“ I shall take no refusal from you." 

But in the genial voice was a veiled menace. Pc: ; 
dared not openly defy, though all his old hot rebelli* 
and fierce antagonism rose in strong revolt. 

They turned along the parade together. 

" How are things going at Seal House ? " inquire 
Millner. 

" I fancy you can answer that question without refereru 
to me," said the boy dryly. 

" Well, perhaps," replied Millner lightly. " From \vh : 
I gather, then, old Rob went off rather suddenly last night- 
hope the poor beast did not suffer." 

" Brute! " thought Peter to himself. I 
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** And Seldon,” continued Millner easily, 44 doesn’t appear 
able to diagnose the cause of the dog's death. Queer— 
still, some animals will pick up amazing things.’* 

44 You brute! ** muttered Peter again, with difficulty 
curbing a rush of indignation at Millner's tone of callous 
indifference. 

Millner glanced down at the boy. 

44 Your governor was a bit cut up, I expect. lie struck 
me as looking decidedly seedy. I—advise you—to look 
—very—closely after him, Peter.’* 

Peter clenched his hands without speaking, till the nails 
hurt his flesh. He 
was tingling in 
every nerve to 
smash his fist into 
the smiling satirical 
face bending to his. 

Once again Mill¬ 
ner narrowly ob¬ 
served the silent 
boy at his side. 

44 Blossom,” he 
said, 44 I admire 
greatly your self- 
restraint—but here 
we are.** 

They ascended 
the steps of the 
hotel, an obsequious 
hall porter swinging 
open one of the 
double glass doors 
to admit them. 

Just inside in a 
luxurious lounge 
some smartly 
dressed people were 
busy over their 
morning papers. 

Millner appeared to 
be on an easy foot¬ 
ing of friendship 
with them. They 
glanced up as he 
passed with a 
pleased smile or nod 
of recognition. 

44 I shall disgrace 
you before your 
swell pals,” said 
Peter ironically, 
glancing down at 
his sweater and grey 
trousers. 

44 Not the least, 
my dear fellow ; 
togs don't make 
the gentleman.” 

Then, dropping his 
voice, 44 1 am myself 
regarded as a bit of 
an eccentric. It's 
a safe characteristic for me, you see. Sorry to have to 
invite you to my bedroom, but the public rooms are 
hardly suitable for a confidential chat.” 

Millner was preceding Peter up the stairs ; the boy's 
footfall sank into the rich pile of the carpet without 
a sound. Millner ushered him into an apartment on the 
second floor. 

44 Cosy little den, eh ? I’d sport a private sitting- 
room, but the place is so abominably dear. They're an 
arrogant crew here, with their wealth and their fashion, 
and the women with their jewels. You should see the 
show at table d’hote.” 

Millner had crossed the floor and stepped out on to 
a small balcony. Peter followed him. He stood for a 
moment watching the bright crowd passing below. How 


unreal it all seemed to Peter to be there by Millner’s side, 
conscious of the meshes of some mysterious web closing 
about him. It was like a wild dream or fancy—why 
couldn’t he wake and find himself pursuing the pleasant, 
uneventful course of his holidays at Seal House ? Then 
he remembered the tragic fate of poor Rob. His face 
darkened. 

44 Come,” said Millner, turning sharply, 44 we can't 
talk here.” 

They re-entered the room, Millner carefully closing and 
bolting the French w'indow. Then, quietly locking the 
door, he drew a thick curtain across it. 

44 I am inclined to be rheumatic,” he smiled, and, 
dropping into a low settee at the foot of the bed, 
invited Peter to follow suit. 

44 Well,” said Millner in a change of voice, 44 what 
decision have you arrived at ? That, 

after all, is the crucial point.” 

In the first place,” said Peter slowly, 
what do you really want me to do ? ” 

Oh, that’s very easy of explanation. 

The crowd staying here, among 

thtm several rich Americans, are, as 
I have already re¬ 
marked, extremely 
wealthy. In fact, 
they are simply 

bored by their 
many possessions. 
The loss of a few 
trinkets or jewels 
means no more to 
them than the loss 
of a cigar to me. 
They can replenish 
them the next day 
as I could the brand 
of a favourite 
smoke.” 

Millner paused to 
see how Peter was 
receiving his intelli¬ 
gence, but the boy's 
face was inscrutable. 

44 After all,” con¬ 
tinued Millner with 
a hint of satire, 
“it means in a small 
way thedistribution 
of hoarded capital, 
the equalisation of 
money, a condition 
of things present- 
day civilisation ap¬ 
pears unable to 
cope with. These 
people, this class 
of the community 
to which I refer, 
are seriously and 
adversely affected 
by their wealth.” 
Again Millner made a slight halt to glance inquiringly 
at Peter. 

44 Go on,” said Peter, 44 I want to learn everything from 
start to finish.” 

Something in the other’s level tone irritated Millner. 
44 Oh, you shall know fast enough. We are quite safe.” 
He laughed his unpleasant laugh. 44 With that precious 
governor hanging round your neck, you can’t peach.” 

44 That’s not my game ! ” said the boy hotly. 44 But in 
this distribution of wealth, where does my part come in ? *’ 
44 That’s very simple ; we want you merely to stroll 
around the hotel to-morrow afternoon while the swell 
mob are at tea. It is just the hour when bedrooms are 
deserted, and keys invitingly left in drawers and boxes.” 
Peter sprang to his feet in a white heat of indignation. 
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" So, that is the beastly, dirty trick you have reserved 
for me ? " 

** Hush! " Millner too had risen ; he forced Peter roughly 
down again on to the settee. " This room is well suited— 
a children's apartment on one side, at this hour vacant, 
on the other a servant's brush cupboard—but such bawling 
as yours would reach all over the hotel. And what were 
you expecting, my fine fellow ? Eh ? A clever gang of 
swell company promoters who would not scruple to appro¬ 
priate the widow’s and orphan's mite, the hard-earned 
savings of poor clergy, leaving them to face life penniless 
and destitute ? I might be able to introduce you to some¬ 
thing in that line, if that style of thing would better agree 
with your fastidious taste." 

" Shut up 1" cried Peter hotly, at the gibing tone; " you 
won’t gain your ends that way." In his voice there was 
a dangerous ring of decision. ** I am going to chuck the 
whole thing. So, that's straight ! " 

Millner suddenly changed his cue. His expression grew one 
of crafty cunning. " No, you’re not. Peach Blossom. Look 
here, Peter, what we ask of you is no more for our sake than 
for your own father's. If, however, you refuse to touch any 
of their trumpery jewels, well, I suppose that part of the 
programme must just slide. But listen to me. What we 
really want your assistance for is this. I and Joss, and that 
estimable governor of yours, are in a tight corner. We've 
been getting on a bit of dangerously thin ice lately, and the 
ill luck of it all is that it has arisen through a little episode 
which occurred right here at Stillingfleet. Your governor 
has had a pretty strong hint to put him on his guard. I 
expect he must have received the news this morning." 

Peter silently assented with no outward comment. 

" Now a false lead, to throw scent in a totally wrong 
direction," continued Millner, " is just what is needed to 
save the situation. Nothing could be better planned for 
that purpose than the appearance of a smart young lady, 
and no one could play the part more satisfactorily than 
yourself. She must walk quietly into the hotel during the 
tea hour. Of course, you can see good reason why she 
should appropriate any stray nick-nacks lying around. But 
if you still-" Millner paused watchfully. 

" I absolutely refuse," said Peter hurriedly. 

Millner's face darkened. " Then you must merely stroll 
into the hotel and through the lounge. Upstairs you must 
enter the private rooms of Lady Varley, remaining for a 
short time and leaving behind you some trifling evidence 
that you have been there." 

" But why this Lady Varley's rooms ? " 

" Because, my dear fellow, I happen to know for a cer¬ 
tainty that she is bopked for an entertainment to-morrow 
afternoon which will keep her away from the hotel at the 
time ; also, her ladyship is one of our most distinguished 
visitors, and her apartments might easily be supposed to 
offer some degree of attraction to persons of a certain class. 
At any rate, this plan successfully carried through should 
help to throw suspicion into an entirely new channel, re¬ 
garding that little occurrence of which I spoke that has 
already awakened far too much interest and speculation 
here at Stillingfleet." 

Millner paused, narrowly watching Peter. 

“ And you think so simple a ruse as my entering the 
hotel, disguised as a young lady, will effect all this ? " 

" The simpler the better," said Millner glibly. " You 
may leave that part of the programme safely to me. It 
shall be made pretty evident Lady Varley’s mysterious 
visitor must have been a person of suspicious character." 

There was silence for a minute before Peter spoke. Then 
he put a question. 

" In what way has my father been of such assistance to 
you in this—business ? " 

“ Ah, I've been wondering you never asked that before. 
Of course, it is best you should see exactly where your father 
stands. It is like this. The swag, or whatever you choose 
to call it, used to be received by him ; there are no end of 
hiding places in Seal House, though search from basement 
to attic would reveal nothing. To keep it all safely was his 


part, afterwards to effect a sale. He had his secret agencies 
at home and abroad. Now he is breaking all connections 
with us, as perhaps you know." Millner’s eyes were vigilant, 
alert; histone insinuating. " And if we are successfully to 
evade the present crisis, tide over the peril and suspicion 
now hanging over us, why, in the future, as you can see for 
yourself, Mr. Blossom would stand, of course, absolutely 
free and clear. As man to man I speak the solemn truth ; 
your father's fate is in your own hands." 

Millner ceased speaking. Peter made no reply. He sat 
stooping forward, his head bent and his clasped hands 
between his knees. Millner regarded him intently. Long 
practice, added to a natural keenness, had rendered him an 
adept in reading the varying expressions of those with whom 
he had to deal, and he saw that Peter was upon the point 
of yielding a reluctant consent. 

Peter himself in after moments was never quite able to 
analyse the torturing line of thought which led him to 
capitulate. The first thing he was conscious of was the 
bitter pain which comes with the overthrow of faith. All 
through, whatever Mr. Blossom's connection with these mer, 
Peter had clung to the belief that somehow, in some wav, 
he would swing clear of dishonour. Then the words Mr. 
Blossom had said on that first evening of Peter's return 
from St. David’s, flashed into the boy's mind—" You are the 
one satisfaction left to me in life, Peter." 

Suddenly a great desire to save his father swept over him. 
Ah, if only he could have given the lie to Millner’s words, 
have proved Mr. Blossom's innocence ! But here was no 
case for a courageous stand, a brave fight. The only way 
to save him was to throw overboard that which through his 
wildest escapades he had scrupulously preserved—his 
honour—and to descend to this mean intrigue with Millner. 

" Tell me," he said, in a low voice, " exactly what you 
want me to do. In the first place, how am I to get to 
the Grand in such a rig ? " 

" I’m coming to that; everything, of course, depends 
upon careful planning. There must be no possibility’ 
of hitch anywhere. In the morning you will have a letter 
from Burbridge, inviting you to spend the day with him 
in London. Where the Stillingfleet and London roads 
meet you will join the car. I shall be there. We shall 
motor up to town together. It won’t take us much over 
the hour to reach the flat that Josslyn and I share at 
Brixton. I have a ripping wardrobe and splendid materials 
for making up. I'll turn dresser myself. Detection shall 
be impossible. After lunch we motor back to Stillingfleet; 
there you've simply to go ahead and make quietly for 
the hotel and Lady Varley's rooms. I will give you the 
number and position of these with sundry other details 
of proceeding later on. Upon leaving the Grand, you will 
find Warden waiting with the motor in the crowded part 
by the Arcade. The brougham will be closed, and your 
togs inside. He will set you down a short distance from 
Seal House. Oh, there's one thing more. Joss and I 
will be at the * Old Globe ' in the evening, and we want you 
to look round about nine o’clock just to hear that thing* 
have gone all right. You will come ? " 

Peter gave a slight nod of assent. 

" We can have a little chat together and then, as with 
Mr. Blossom, I suppose we shall say ‘ ta-ta.'" 

Millner’s eyes were glittering with a sinister mirth. 

Outside the band had struck up a lively air. With 
it mingled children's voices raised in laughter and shout, 
the hoot of passing motors, all that curious medley’ of 
sound which goes to the making up of a happy pleasure 
seeking crowd. 

Peter was sitting very still with slightly compressed 
lips and pallid face. Millner, leaning negligently back 
against the end of the settee, was regarding him curiouslv 
through half-closed eyes. 

" Snakes! Blossom, you’re a clean knockout. With 
such a father I can’t fathom you one iota," he added, as 
Peter made no answer. " You will not fail us ? " 

" I will not fail you. I will meet you at the London 
road to-morrow morning," said Peter in a muffled voice. 


{To be continued.) 
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Insect Photography. 

How to get Pictures of Butterflies and Moths. 

By HERBERT MACE. 

(With eleven photographs by the Author.) 




I DO not think it is too much to say that the photo¬ 
graphy of living insects is the most difficult 
branch of the art. In every conceivable way 
the photographer is handicapped, and he who would 
achieve anything like success in the pursuit of it must 


Larvi t or Cater¬ 
pillar (on the left), 
and Chrysalis (on 
the right), of the 
Swallow-tail But¬ 
terfly. The larva 
presents a striking 
appearance, being 
bright green, with 
black velvet rings 
on each segment, 
and the segments 
spotted orange. 
The pupa, or 
chrysalis, varies 
in colour with its 
surroundings. 


Pup® of the Privet Hawk Moth, 
arranged to show all sides. 


take as his motto M Difficulties 
exist only to be overcome.” 

Perhaps it would be as 
well to state, for the benefit 
of those who may feel some 
attraction towards the subject, 
just what the precise diffi¬ 
culties are. When I first began 
to try to get pictures of 
moths and butterflies in their 
natural haunts, I did many 
things in my ignorance which 
I now know were simply at¬ 
tempts to do the impossible; 
and it may save others many 
wasted plates if I indicate 
just what the limitations are. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that an ordinary box 
camera is quite useless for this work, yet I have known 
amateurs approach an insect with such an instrument 
near enough to " find ” it and press the button in the 
hope of getting something on the plate. 

It is absolutely necossary to have a camera with a 
long extension. One has generally to approach within 
a foot of the creature in order to get an image of any size 
at all. This in itself is a difficulty, for insects are very 
wary creatures, with many eyes, even if they have 
no ears, and will in many cases be off before the camera 
can be erected near them. Then this nearness and con¬ 
sequent long extension of the camera sadly shuts down 
the amount of available light. Photographers of even 
limited experience know that what would be a full ex¬ 
posure for a wide landscape would be utterly inadequate 
for a figure posing a few feet before the camera. In fact, 
the nearer we get, the longer the exposure, may be taken as 
a rule to be remembered. 

The next difficulty is that of the lens aperture. If we 


are photographing, say, a tree, we can get the trunk and 
branches all in focus at f8, but the nearer we are to our 
object the less range we have in the matter of definition. 
At f8 a bee at a certain point may be in good focus, whereas 
one-half an inch nearer or farther off will be hopelessly 
blurred. Therefore, in many cases we are absolutely 
obliged to stop down considerably, or, in the case of a 
caterpillar, for instance, we may get the head sharp and 
the tail a mere formless nebula. 

Another thing that has to be borne in mind is the fact 
that so many insects depend for their beauty on colour. 
Greens and yellows are commonly to be found, and a photo¬ 
graph of, say, the swallow-tailed butterfly’s caterpillar on 
an ordinary plate would be most untrue to life, because 
its prevailing shade is a bright green. It is banded with 
black and is particularly distinguished by bright orange 
spots. An ortho plate and a ray screen of at least six 
times exposure is necessary to do anything like justice 
to its appearance. 

All these things would not matter so much if the object 
were stationary; but not 
only do creatures with wings 
frequently spread them just 
at the aggravating moment 
when we are ready to expose 
our plate, but they also 
shift their position on the rest¬ 
ing-place from time to time. 
A movement of a fraction of 
an inch at such close quarters 
at the moment of exposure 
will spoil the most carefully 
laid plans. I have wasted 
many plates in front of a bee¬ 
hive in order to get a bee re¬ 
turning with pollen. It is very 
rarely that a fully laden bee 




Larvor, or Cat¬ 
erpillars, of the 
Cinnabar Moth. 
These orange, 
black-ringed 
larvae are to be 
found clustered 
on yellow rag¬ 
wort ; they spin 
small cocoons on 
the surface of the 
ground in the 
month of Aug¬ 
ust, and the 
moth emerges in 
the following 
May or June. 
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Caterpillars of the Privet Hawk Moth shedding 
their 6kins. 


pauses outside the hive. Its one anxiety is to get inside 
as quickly as possible. At the very instant it alights, 
having previously focussed on the spot, I press the bulb, 
but before the operations of mind and mechanism have 
produced the desired result of exposing the plate, the 
insect has passed into the blackness. 

From all this it will be seen that the great stock-in- 
trade of the insect photographer is patience. Given an 
unlimited supply of this and a fair amount of acquaintance 
with the habits of insects, there is no reason why good results 
should not be secured, even with most ordinary apparatus. 

I have never been able to rise to the luxury of a reflex 
camera, consequently all my photographs have been taken 
with an ordinary stand arrangement. The easiest things 
for the beginner to try his hand on are the chrysalides of 
insects. These are practically motionless and will afford 
considerable practice in focussing and judging the length 
of exposure. Some are to be found in the ground and 
should have the earth removed and their forms exposed. 
They can be photographed in situ or taken home to be 
done at leisure. 

A good plan is to lay them on a sheet of glass supported 
on a couple of books, and rig up the camera over them so 
as to look straight down upon them. By this means all 
shadows are avoided. Those of the privet hawk moth 
were done in this way, and by arranging them in different 
positions I was able to show them from all sides. Others 
again are suspended by means of fine silken threads to a 
leaf or stem. The stem can be cut off and re-erected at 
home for convenience in photographing, or the picture 
may be taken on the spot. The drawback to the last 
method is the troublesomeness of the background, which 
sometimes makes the outline of the desired objects, espe¬ 
cially if they are dark in colour, very indistinct to the eye. 

Caterpillars are the next easiest, as their movements are 
in general slow and deliberate. Moreover, many of them 
feed at night and rest during the day. Interesting and 
beautiful series of these may be secured by rearing them 
at home in suitable cages and photographing them from 
time to time on a sprig of the food plant. One of the 
illustrations shows caterpillars of the privet hawk moth 
undergoing the process of moulting, when the skin comes 
off completely, leaving a new and more brightly coloured 
one in its place. 


From these comparatively quiet objects, a move may 
be made in the direction of winged insects. Moths and 
butterflies may be sought out in their favourite haunts. 
Many rest on tree trunks, leaves and stems during the 
daytime, and can be focussed and photographed at one’s 
leisure. 

Another plan is to focus on a flower when insects are 
flying and await the time when one visits it. During its 
brief stay of a few seconds there is sure to be one moment 
when it is so absorbed in the feast that it remains quite 
still. That moment must not be allowed to pass, for it 
will not recur. The insect photographer must think in 
fractions of a second. 

It does not do, for instance, to keep the shutter open 
until the insect is seen to move. I used to do that at first, 
and as a result found my plate spoilt. By the time 
the motion has been conveyed to the eye, thence from the 
eye to the brain, from the brain to the shutter release, and 
from the shutter release to the shutter itself, the mischief 
has been done. Practice alone will enable one to calculate 
the chances of an insect remaining still on the flower, and 
the amount of exposure that may suffice to secure a 
picture of it. 

Fortunately, some very fast orthochromatic plates are 
now to be had. The Barnet super speed I have found 
excellent, allowing wonderful latitude. 

With regard to development, I do not think it necessary 
to suggest any particular developer. My experience has 
been that although one particular reagent may be theore¬ 
tically the best for a certain class of work, yet if it is in 
the hands of a worker unaccustomed to its individual pecu¬ 
liarities, the result will probably be inferior to that he would 
have achieved with his favourite solution. 

When, for instance, one has become accustomed to 
Pyro soda, one knows to a nicety when to stop the develop¬ 
ment or in what circumstances to modify its strength. 
If one then tries to develop a plate with hydrokinone, it is 
ten to one the development will be stopped too soon and 
a weak, thin negative result. 

As photographs of this kind require clear detail above 
everything, I think there is nothing better to print on 
than a vigorous gaslight paper. Now and again a softer 
process will be desirable, but, for the most part. I have 
found this give the best results. And. after all, there is 
nothing like actual experience in deciding these questions. 



Swallow-tail Moth resting on a plant. 
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Lacrosse, and How 
to Play It. 

By J. S. HUTGHEON. 

(Australian International.) 

PART II. 



U NTIL the beginner has attained a considerable 
degree of accuracy both in catching and throwing, 
he must recognise that he is not going to be of 
very much assistance in his team. But as soon 
as he becomes fairly proficient he will be taken in hand by 
the more experienced players and introduced to the 
mysteries of what is usually known as " tag.’* This is 
really lacrosse on a minor scale ; no goals are used and con¬ 
sequently there is no “ shooting.” But most of the other 
main features are present, and played as it is four, five, six, 
or seven aside, it makes an excellent substitute for the real 
thing, while it gives everyone some really strenuous 
exercise. For although it is not usually of a very serious 
nature, each player is in opposition to an immediate op¬ 
ponent, the effort to overmatch whom 
ensures practically every movement being 
carried out at “ top pitch.” 

The whole essence of “ tag ” is that it be¬ 
comes one long fight for possession of the ball. 

Here will be learned the advantage of swift, 
sure passing, the benefits of dodging and a 
hundred and one tricks which will be of great 
use when one comes to play in an actual 
game. Captains should always be appointed 
for the two sides in this kind of practice, and 
their chief duty will be to insist on the play 
being confined within certain limits. It is 
not easy to check the tendency to get away 
f rom one's opponent by running ** out ” into 
the open, but this, if persisted in, will simply 
spoil the whole work ; in lacrosse each man, 
be he on the defence or the attack, must be 
thoroughly proficient in the art of catching 
and making his pass when surrounded by the 
opposition. 

A good working knowledge of the principles 
of play for ” position ” will be gained. In 
nearly all field games the novice thinks that 
he must follow the ball as closely as possible. This is correct 
enough so far as some of them are concerned, but the reverse 
is the case in lacrosse, which very often demands that when 
one of their fellows has the ball the men (even on the attack) 
must travel in the directly opposite direction. What one must 
concentrate his attention on is what is going to happen in 
two or three moves, what will be the position of affairs 
when A has passed to B and B to C, and who is then going 
to counteract C’s move. The invariable advice given to the 
defence of a team is " watch the man who has just passed the 
ball,’’and as in "tag "everyone gets alternately an amount of 
attacking or defensive work, the idea will soon be understood. 

Quite the most important lesson " tag ” will teach will 
be the correct method of delivering passes. It is no 
exaggeration, indeed, to say that this is the most important 
lesson one has to learn in the w'hole game. How often does 
an opponent intercept a pass ! How often does one sec the 
ball, if not actually secured by the opposition, travel in such 
a direction and at such a pace, that either the intended 
recipient finds it hopelessly out of reach, or lias to slacken his 
pace and wait till it reaches him ! Everyone must therefore 
Jearn, first, to throw straight, and then to determine, before he 
makes each throw, exactly where his fellow should receive the 
ball—and concentrate all his attention on getting it there. 


In an actual game practically all throwing will be either 
shooting for goal, or passing. Anyone can " take ” a pass, 
after he has had a certain amount of experience, but the 
men who even in the majority of cases " give ” perfect 
passes are very few and far between. As has before been 
suggested, everyone should get into the habit, when throw¬ 
ing, of aiming always at a definite point. This will help 
considerably, though it is not by any means all that must be 
remembered. 

The great principle to be instilled into everyone, whether 
beginner or expert, is to " give ” his pass straight, with as 
little curve in the air as possible, and as hard as the distance 
to be covered will reasonably allow. If your fellow' is, 
say, ten yards aw'ay, it is not necessary to put much pace 


into your throw', but the point is that a pass is never by 
any chance to be a soft semicircular affair. A good deal 
of judgment will need to be exercised to determine the 
exact point to aim at; this will naturally depend on the 
distance to be traversed, but the object should be to let 
one’s fellow have the ball something like a yard in front 
of him and about head-high. 

The same general instruction will cover the case of his 
coming towards one, which in the course of a game will be 
very often ; then the ball is to be sent directly at him. 
Hard passing gives the opposition the minimum of 
opportunity for those interceptions which seem always 
to be the result of fine w r ork by the defence, whereas 
they are often attributable solely to loose passing by the 
attacks. 

There are other features of attack work which will also 
be learned. Particularly methods of creating a " loose 
man ” are to be noticed. More will be said on this point 
later on, but in * 1 tag ” ” drawing an opponent ” can be 
developed into a fine art. The object is to get tw r o of the 
opposition to attend to oneself, and thus leave another 
man on the side unmarked, to whom the ball can be passed 
without danger. The diagram on the next page will show* 
how' this object can be attained. A and C are partners ; 



A SCRIMMAGE NEAR GOAL. 

Goalkeeper is securing the ball, and coverpoint (marked with a X) is ** uncovering ” in 
anticipation of the pass to follow. 
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B and D are their respective checks. A is in possession 
of the ball, with B in hot pursuit. C is manoeuvring to 
get into a suitable position to receive the ball from A, 
but D is marking him closely. A now takes a course 
which will bring him immediately past D. C, perceiving 
his object, relaxes his efforts to get away from D, and almost 
stands still. Nearer to D approaches A, and at the last 
moment D cannot resist the temptation either to make a 
slash at his stick, which is held out enticingly for this 
purpose, or to attempt to " body-check " him. On the 
instant D's attention is diverted, C is off in another 
direction, say, to P, A's stick—or body as the case may 
be—is easily whisked out of immediate harm's way in 
the direction of N. and A passes the ball on to C at P, 
C having for the moment no one to attend to him. 

This movement is capable of a good deal of variety ; 
but each time a beginner sees anything of the kind 
attempted, he should think over its chief points, make a 
mental note of the tactical mistakes that were hiade (in 
the case given D should not have allowed his attention 
to be attracted by A ; as he did, however, B might well 
have 44 taken " C and so tended to neutralise the effects 
of D's mistake) and resolve to avoid them himself in the 
future. 

Dodging is a very necessary part of the equipment of 
every good player, both in attack and defence. Principally 
it will be useful as a method of attack, but 
the occasions are by no means few in which Q 
it will prove of great service in extricating 
the defence from difficulties. Roughly ** s s 
there are three main varieties. First we 
have the regular football dodge, in which, s s \ 

after a feint to one side, one attempts so ^ 

to alter his position as to get clear past 
the opponent on the other. Next there is 
the trick of flicking the ball over an 
opponent's shoulder, and, as he turns to 
go after it, running round his blind side, 
trusting to the flying start to carry one 
ahead of him. Third, and generally much 
the most successful, is the 44 run-through." 

In this the first movement is a feint, to 

set the opponent's body in motion on a 14 Drawing" 

wrong tack (it is hardly even necessary 

that he make a step in that direction), then comes a genuine 

swerve towards his other side. He is not then likely to have 

his body directly in front, and one runs round him, touching 

his body, but in such a position that he can neither prevent 

one's progress nor use his stick to advantage. 

But—here comes a caution—dodging must be sparingly 
used in a match. Unless it is absolutely a last resource, 
its only justification is success, and if one attempts the 
same dodge more than, say, twice in an afternoon, the 
chances of getting through, if the defence be at all up to 
their work, cannot be said to be good. For an opponent 
is not likely to be tricked when he is expecting the particular 
ruse. 

The main difficulty in dodging will, for a while, at any 
rate, be found to be to retain the ball in the stick. Holding 
the latter in nearly an upright position will assist greatly. 

To be a lacrosse player one must think. The game is 
really war on a small scale ; and the player who makes a 
study (with paper and pencil) of numerous strategical 
positions, how best to overcome particular moves of his 
opponents, how to neutralise the effects of his own mistakes, 
is the one who is going to make progress. 

44 Tag " makes each man do a good deal of both attacking 
and defensive work and so familiarises him with the main 
tricks of both sides of the game. He will therefore get 
an understanding of the moves he will later on need to 
counter. We have considered some of the main elements 
of attacking ; let us now turn our attention to the other 
end of the field. The two cardinal principles of defence 
work are these : never rush an opponent, and never hit 
at his stick (if he knows you are near him). The reason 
for the first is that an opponent can very easily whisk his 


body sufficiently to one side to let you go past him ; the 
reason for the second is that not once in a hundred times 
is there any chance of your blow finding its mark. 

The first principle is intimately connected with the 
question of body-checking, and it will be convenient here 
to explain what that means. As its name implies, it is 
the art of stopping an opponent's progress by placing one's 
body in his way. The whole idea lends itself to misconcep¬ 
tion, and most beginners think that the main object of 
body-checking is, if possible, to place the opponent on the 
broad of his back. I remember well that in my own early 
experience, several of our players used to make a habit, 
after securing the ball, of careering down the field in a 
straight line to goal, over or through all the opposition 
who attempted to stop them. We were not very proficient 
in the art of body-checking in those days, and the con¬ 
sequence was that some players in particular used to 
leave a string of more or less wounded opponents on the 
ground behind them, marking their course, until they got 
down to the two or three last links of the defence. The 
next incident then resembled nothing so much as a pair 
of rams going full tilt at one another. 

Such play is quite unnecessary. A rusher is easily 
stopped by a man who knows how to put his legs and 
body into the proper position. The rusher, however— 
and there are very few players of this type nowadays—is 
not the dangerous man for a defender to 
deal with. The attacker who is going to 
give by far the most trouble in this direction 
is the man who understands thoroughly 
the art of swerving indicated above. He 
is always a very difficult person to keep 
s N directly in the line of one's own body, and 

^ s s unless this can be done, there is quite a 

' j good chance of his getting through. The 

V*’* ! only real way to make a success of stopping 

C* j him is to divine his intentions beforehand. 
\ f Almost invariably it will be noticed that 

\ i a swerver takes a hasty glance, just as he 

\ / is making his feint, in the direction that 

''p he actually intends to go, and this will 

^ serve as some indication of his plans. But 

an opponent. this is not conclusive, for a really clever 

attack will use this general idea to further 
his plot, and relying on his decoy glance being followed, 
will go in the direction of his supposed feint. 

There is one safe plan, however, for dealing with such 
a person, and although it still leaves him in possession 
of the ball, it at least ensures his not breaking through 
the line of defence. It is to 44 fail back." Turn round 
with him, in other words, making no attempt whatever 
to stop him. Even if he be within shooting distance, this 
is the safest course, for one can still harass him considerably, 
taking care to face towards his shooting side (and keeping 
between him and goal) while he is making his shot. 

A defender, no less than an attack, must understand 
thoroughly that he is part of a mechanism which can 
work properly only when every one of its parts is in complete 
combination with all the others. For this reason he must 
never think he is playing a lone hand, but must be always 
on the watch to find out in what way he can help, or be 
helped by, any of at least three other men on his side 
(who will generally, of course, be those occupying the 
positions nearest to him). Thus, if he notices an opposing 
attack getting the better of another defence, he must be 
ever ready to fall back to a position from which he will 
have a reasonable chance of neutralising the other's failure. 

The other great essential in a defender is that he remember 
to 44 uncover "—in other words, to get away from the 
man he has been marking—as soon as he sees that one 
of his own side behind him is in secure possession of the 
ball. As previously explained, long passing is quite out 
of fashion and progress up-field is to be made by short 
throws of no more than thirty yards at the outside. So 
in such case, it is for each man to take up such a position 
that the ball can be given to him without danger. 


{To be concluded.) 
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OME fellows are born soldiers, 
some are born politicians, and 
some are born for an outdoor 
life with no particular love for 
anything except sport and the 
open air. Cutley, alas 1 be¬ 
longed to the latter sect, and, 
moreover, he possessed a 
sportsman’s instincts. He had 
only to cast his eyes over a 
place once and he would tell 
you exactly what the sporting 
possibilities were. 

That was just what happened when we reached the island 
of Antitumas. Antitumas, by the way, is a very small 
island in the South Pacific, and Cutley and I were touring 
the islands with my uncle, Mr. Henry Beigh, of Singapore. 
Our yacht, the “ Fairy Queen,” had carried us, at one time 
and another, on many long journeys, though never before 
had we penetrated so far south as Antitumas. 

Cutley and I had bidden farewell to Oxford and the old 
country two years ago. We had been brought up together, 
and had squabbled over the same bat, set fire to the same 
hearthrug, and shared the same sponge. We are together 
still, and shall be, I expect, till one of us falls from a cliff 
while birds’ nesting, or is towed into the sea when fishing 
for sharks in the Gulf of Panama. 

So much by way of introduction. It was early in the 
morning when we sighted the island of Antitumas—a great 
unshapely pile of rocks, that looked as though they had 
been hurled up from the bottom of the sea by some gigantic 
volcanic disturbance. The island was grim and desolate 
as Centinela—not a green thing grew upon it. On the west 
side the naked cliffs seemed to drop down sheer to the 
depths of the ocean, while on the east was a wide shelf 
jutting out from the land—a sort of submerged plateau, 
the waters of which were swarming with life and activity. 
The fish that occupied this comparatively shallow water 
were of all colours and shapes, from the beautiful mirror 
fish to the hideous little sea-horse, and it was into this 
garden of the sea that all sorts of strange mammoths 
from the ocean depths came at night time to feed upon the 
succulent creatures that throve and multiplied in the light 
and warmth. 

But the island itself—what could one do at such a place ? 
Cutley was leaning against the rail, looking at the naked 
rocks, and there was something about his expression that 
made me “wonder if I could ever be so good and wise 
as he. 

" You’re floored this time,” I ventured. *' Even golf 
would be impossible on such an island.” 

Cutley moved his pipe. ” I like the look of the place,” 
he said quietly. M It has possibilities.” 


Trapped in the 
Sea Lions’ Cave. 

Our Adventure at Antitumas. 

(Founded on Fact.) 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 

" Fishing 1 I’m sick of fishing. Surely there must be 
something else to do south of the equator.” 

I swept my hand towards the horizon. In the distance 
we could see the misty peaks of half a dozen other islands, 
and I remember that a Kanaka behind us was singing a 
fragment of that mournful little Samoan love song—the 
saddest sound one ever hears from Malacca to Peru. 

” There is,” said Cutley. ” There’s hunting. Hunting 
big game. See those caves ? I swear something lives in 
them.” 

He pointed towards the east coastline, and I saw that a 
number of large caverns opened out from the foot of the 
rocks, like so many hungry mouths that tried to swallow 
the sea as it dashed up against them. 

” Seals ? ” I inquired. 

” Not a bit! ” said Cutley. ” Lions ! ” 

This opened up a new line of thought. I had often 
heard that sea lions occupied these southern islands, and 
Antitumas looked an extremely likely place. 

Anyway, we decided to try our luck, and two hours later 
my uncle, Cutley and I, accompanied by the steward, were 
pulling towards the long line of caves that dotted the east 
side of the island. Each of us was armed with a rifle, 
except the steward, who manipulated the oars while we 
sat with our rifles ready watching the rocks. 

The tide was on the ebb, but the majority of the caves 
were still submerged. Well in the shadow of the rocks, 
we shaped our course parallel with the shore, hoping by 
such means to take our expected quarry by surprise. It 
was arranged that Uncle should shoot first, I next, and 
Cutley third. 

Presently we reached a broad shelf of rock, slanting up 
at an angle of thirty degrees from the water, and high up 
on it I noticed a large bunch of seaweed. But as we 
drew near, to my surprise the bunch of weed suddenly 
moved. I caught Uncle’s arm, but before he had time to 
act there was a croaking roar, and as though someone had 
cut a string that held it, the bed of weed began to slither 
down the shelf at terrific speed towards us. 

It was an immense sea lion ! 

Uncle threw up his rifle and fired, but the bullet missed 
by a good six inches, and next moment the brute shot into 
the water almost under our keel. 

What happened next startled us. It was dead still, 
save for the mewing of the gulls, and there was scarcely a 
ripple. But as the rifle-shot echoed down the rocks an 
immense disturbance took place .all along the coast ahead 
of us. It seemed that several hundred chunks of rock had 
decided at the same moment to fall from the cliffs into the 
sea. 

” Lions ! ” muttered Cutley. 44 The place is simply 
alive with them ! ” 

We stood up in the boat, our rifles ready. Now and 
then we saw a bobbing head above the surface, as the scores 
of lions we had disturbed headed for the open sea. 

To say that we were surprised would be putting it mildly. 
We had come out in the hope of a chance shot, and 
certainly we had never thought that so many of our 
prospective quarry were basking in the sunshine so near 
at hand. 

” We’re on the wrong tack,” said Cutley presently, 
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" We might have known we should stampede the brutes, 
had we given the matter proper thought. They’ve 
evidently been potted at before. 0 

“ Then what’s your idea ? ” asked Uncle, his chin 
bristling with heat and several days’ immunity from the 
razor. He hated to make a miss. 

” To club them, 0 said Cutley. 

We stared at him. The steward shut one eye and stared 
at him. We had anticipated something unexpected, but, 
as Uncle said, one might as well endeavour to club codfish 
as these wily brutes. 

“ To club them,” repeated Cutley complacently. " And 
unless I’m mistaken the time to club sea lions is with the 
flood tide, preferably in the evening. At that time they 
make for the caves in great shoals, and one has only to wait 
lor them with a club and—well, there you are ! ° 

“ Thought sea lions were nocturnal in their habits ? ° 
I observed. 

"Not necessarily. Very few animals are unless they’re 
made so by man. At any rate, they come to the shallow 
water at night time, and it strikes me we’ve struck a good 
night for a bit of lively hunting. Let’s explore this cave, 
steward.” 

The steward pulled our boat to the mouth of one of the 
caves, and we climbed out on to the slippery rocks. We 
found that the floor of the cave was of loose gravel, and 
slanted up at a considerable angle from the low tide line. 

There were unmistakable signs of animal occupation. 
A curious, fusty odour, an odour of sea lion, filled the 
air, and here and there flat ledges protruded from the 
wall, forming magnificent couches for the animals to lie 
upon. 

“ There is no doubt that the brutes occupy this place,” 
said my uncle, “ and you chaps can experiment with the 
clubbing business if you like. I don’t know whether the 
stories I’ve heard about sea lions are true, but I’d rather 
not risk it. I believe that the brutes have a wonderful 
power of combination, and it strikes me that if a few 
score wanted to enter this cave they’d enter it—clubs or 
no clubs ! ” 

Cutley's eyes shone. " Topping! ” he said. “ Of 
course, you may use a revolver if you like.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Mr. Beigh, climbing back into the 
boat. ” What I want to know is—are you two idiots going 
to stop here and risk your hides on the off chance of a 
few sea lions, or are you coming back to the boat like 
sensible mortals ? ” 

There was yet plenty of time, so off we went back to the 
boat. First of ail, Cutley unearthed two thick corn-bags, 
that he said we could sit on till the lions came. Next we 
procured a good storm lantern, which, besides assisting 
us in our work, would perhaps attract the lions to our 
cave after the fall of darkness. Thus equipped, we armed 
ourselves with our Smith and Wesson revolvers and a 
belaying-pin each. 

It was then about five o’clock, and, as the tide had 
started to rise, we set off without delay, and presently 
reached the long line of caves. Dark and forbidding they 
looked, already immersed in shadows bl^ck as the shadows 
of Venice. A wild entanglement of seaweed hung from 
the rocks, and we observed how wonderfully nature had 
fitted the sea lions for their surroundings. Many a chunk 
of weed and many a boulder of rock we had to look at twice 
as we rowed slowly by, to make sure that it was not in 
reality a lion ; for we were by no means anxious for one 
of these burly monsters to descend on our craft from the 
rocks above. But, strange to say, the coast seemed 
deserted. 

“ How does this place take your fancy ? ” said Cutley 
presently. He said it in a whisper—goodness knows 
why !—at the same time indicating a large cave about forty 
yards ahead. It was in the centre of a whole group of 
caves, and being by far the largest looked quite a likely 
position. 

“ All right.” I answered, also in a whisper, and with 
a few strokes of the paddles we pulled into the dark entrance. 
Here, as in the cave we had previously entered, the floor 


SEA LIONS’ CAVE 

slanted at a considerable angle from the mouth, rising, 
ultimately, considerably above the level of the cave mouth. 
About sixty feet in, it came to an abrupt finish in a smooth 
wall of rock—indeed, the cave itself was nothing more than 
a great semicircular recess, worn into the solid rock by 
the continual friction of sea and gravel. The unmistakable 
scent of sea lion pervaded the atmosphere, and here and 
there on the smooth rocks we could see where their coarse 
bodies had worn away the accumulation of slime and 
weed. 

Having come to the conclusion that we could not find 
a better place, we pulled the dinghy into the cave and 
beached it high and dry on the gravel floor. Cutley spread 
out his sack, took up his belaying-pin in a businesslike 
manner, and seated himself as comfortably as possible. 

” Now for a long wait,” said he. *• I don’t suppose the 
fun will start till after dusk. From the look of things there 
might not be a lion within miles.” 

Twenty uneventful minutes passed by, when suddenly 
a great black head appeared from the surface of the water 
about fifty yards away. It was the head of a medium-sized 
bull lion. 

The brute looked all round with its wicked little eyes, 
then uttered the two harsh calls we had heard earlier in 
the day—calls that are like no other sound on earth. 
Having thus, apparently, given relief to his feelings, he 
dived again. 

” That brute was a scout,” muttered Cutley. 

” A jolly bad scout 1 ” I whispered back. 

“ They always have scouts,” my companion pursued. 
” and sentries and outposts too. The brute we saw this 
moaning was probably an outpost. You saw how he gave 
the alarm ? The scouts are sent ahead to reconnoitre 
before the herd advances, so as the brute didn’t see us we 
can expect them here almost any moment.” 

Another uneventful twenty minutes passed by, however, 
and it got so dark that we could scarcely see each other’s 
faces. I was glad we had brought the lantern, for the 
sinister vision of the two lions we had already beheld 
still retained possession of my mind. 

Suddenly Cutley got up and walked to the mouth of the 
cave. ” Frank,” he whispered, ” it strikes me something 
jolly curious is afoot. The tide hasn’t risen a fraction of 
an inch during the last ten minutes. Indeed, it seems if 
anything to have receded.” 

“ I thought so too,” I answered, and together we set 
to work to convince ourselves. 

There was no doubt whatever about it. The tide was 
practically at a standstill. We knew that the Pacific 
Ocean, like the black bear, often does what it is least ex¬ 
pected to do—that, indeed, there is never any telling what 
it will do next. It was now almost sunset, and in a very- 
few minutes it would be dark. It was glorious weather, 
and yet, before our very eyes, the Pacific was contradict¬ 
ing all the laws of force and gravitation. Next moment, 
however, we had something else to think about. 

” Look out! ” whispered Cutley excitedly. ” Here they 
come I ” 

We scrambled hurriedly up the steep beach, well into 
the darkness of the cave, and looking out we could see what 
looked like a number of bobbing corks breaking the surface 
of the water about a hundred yards away, and coming 
straight towards us. It was unmistakably the expected 
herd of sea lions, for now and then we distinguished a 
terrific splash as one of the brutes dived below the surface. 
They came silently and swiftly, as though intent on busi¬ 
ness, and, as I watched the strange scene with fascinated 
intentness, I was suddenly startled by Cutley’s grip upon 
my arm. 

” Look ! ” he whispered. ” Good heavens —look ! ” 

I lowered my head and peered out towards the sea. 
What I saw frightened me. Away to the left we could just 
see the ” Fairy Queen,” and to my horror I saw her suddenly 
heel over on her port keel at a bloodcurdling angle. For a 
moment we had a full view of her decks as they rose from 
the placid sea at an angle of forty-two degrees. Then she 
began to lift—up, up, up, till the roof of the cave above 
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us intercepted our line of vision. The whole thing might 
have been a comic magic-lantern show, so deceptive were 
the lights on the water and the wonderful clearness of the 
atmosphere. 

We knew well what was coming, so were not surprised 
when we saw the horizon floating upwards, and a towering 
wall of water racing across the placid bosom of the sea to 
engulf us. 

“ The lions know it's coming,” muttered Cutley. ” That 
is why they are scattering for the caves. It's too late to 
launch the boat,” he pursued. ” We should only be 
swamped or dashed against the rocks. Come up here. Lie 
down flat. Put your hands over your ears tightly—thus. 
Now, if the lions come, for goodness sake don't move.” 

The sudden change in the state of affairs seemed to have 
partially stunned me. A few moments ago we had been 
contemplating a bout of sport and enjoyment, and now, 
as though the sun had suddenly been eclipsed before our 
eyes, it seemed that we were face to face with almost certain 
death. 

We were in pitch darkness, lying on our faces on the 
shelving beach at the extreme end of the cave. We were 
above the level of the roof 
of the cave at the entrance, 
so it seemed that a certain 
amount of air must be im¬ 
prisoned with us when the 
water rose. But we knew 
that when the great wave 
broke upon the entrance 
of the passage we should 
probably be subjected to 
terrific atmospheric pressure, 
which, coming on so sud¬ 
denly, might burst the drums 
of our ears or cause other 
internal damages. 

Into the seconds that 
followed v/as crammed the 
suspense of a lifetime. We 
did not know what might 
happen to us. Could we 
survive the terrific weight 
of that great wall of water 
which was travelling at 
racehorse speed towards the 
cave ? 

Then something touched 
ray leg. 1 felt the rough, 
coarse body of a sea lion. 

Looking round I saw that 
scores of the brutes were 
swarming into the passage. 

I could see the gleams of 
phosphorescent eyes—hear 
snorts, growls, snarls, and 
all manner of strange sounds 
that might have broken loose 
from a nightmare. The 
animals, in twos and threes, came flocking up the steep 
bank towards us, and it was only with a great effort of will 
that I managed to carry out Cutley’s advice and keep still. 

Flop 1 One of the great brutes settled itself across my 
legs with a satisfied grunt, and remained there. I thought 
my ankles would be disjointed, for the beast evidently did 
not realise that anything was out of order, and remained 
quite still. So did I, for I was by no means anxious to incite 
inquiries at such close quarters. Another of the animals 
came and laid its head upon my shoulder ; I could feel 
its hot breath against my neck, and thought how horribly 
near the formidable fangs were. 

But presently, with laborious gruntings, this brute moved, 
and I learnt later that its hind quarters were resting upon 
Cutley, who promptly got his knife point to work. 

The cave was literally full of lions, and for a moment 
the horrible thought struck me that they might overwhelm 
and suffocate us. Then—clap !—there was a sound like 


the crack of a gigantic rifle. Just in time I placed my hand 
upon my ears, and the next moment we seemed to be 
floating upwards through space at a sickening speed. The 
great wave had struck the mouth of the cave ; it had risen 
above it, imprisoning the air within, and now a mammoth 
wall of water was towering above us, higher and higher, 
its full weight supported upon the atmosphere we breathed ! 

To my surprise the great brute resting upon my legs 
suddenly seemed to lose weight. Then it dawned upon 
me that he was buoyed up by the imprisoned air, his weight 
partly supported by it, just as the water without would 
have supported him. I believe that I could have kicked 
him aside, had I not been too busily employed struggling 


with something that seemed to stifle me, to crush me, to 
stretch every nerve in my body to the fullest extent. 

At that moment a veritable mountain of water was tower¬ 
ing above us, and threatening to beat the island back into 
the sea. When at last it subsided, I felt the weight of the 
sea lion settling back upon my legs. It was the queerest 
sensation you could imagine. 

Crack I Crack ! Crack ! Crack ! The water had sunk 
again almost to its normal level, and the rollers that followed 
the great wave were beating once more upon the mouth of 
the cave. The sea lions, accustomed to the immense 
pressure of the ocean’s depths, did not seem to have been 
affected, for most of them were snoring peacefully. The 
tide, however, had evidently risen considerably with the 
wave, and it was still coming in fast, for in a few minutes 
the cracking sounds ceased, and dead silence ensued. Then 
we knew that the sea had once more covered the entrance— 
that we were prisoners in the sea lions’ cave ! 


They evinced no surprise at the sudden fusillade of blows and shots that was 
delivered upon them.” (See page 366.) 
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TRAPPED IN THE SEA LIONS’ CAVE 


At length Cutley ventured a whisper. “ How does that 
*uit you ? ” he queried. 

The lions took no notice, so I ventured a reply. “ We’re 
caught! ** I answered. “ There’s no chance of getting 
out till the tide falls.” 

For some minutes there was silence. Then Cutley said : 
“ My nose is bleeding ! ” 

“ So is mine,” I answered. 

Again there was silence. “ Say l ” whispered Cutley 
suddenly. “ We shall have to remain here some hours, 
and these blessed lions will use up all the air if we don’t 
move them out.” 

Here, then, was fresh peril! 

“ One of the brutes is lying on top of me,” I whispered. 
“ I can scarcely move for him.” 

“ Get the point of your knife to work,” advised 
my companion. ” He’ll soon move if you use it 
judiciously.” 

I did so, and very soon induced the lion to find a fresh 
couch. 

“Now get your revolver and belaying-pin ready, and 
look alive when I strike a match. We'U make a dash for 
the boat, and you lam out at the beasts while I light the 
lamp. Ready ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

There was a spluttering hiss as Cutley struck the 
match. Instantly I darted to his side, and together 
we stampeded for the boat, which was now partially 
floating. 

We gained it in safety. There was dead silence as we 
looked round. In record time Cutley lit the lamp. The 
lions had not yet recovered from their start, or grasped the 
state of affairs. 

It was a strange scene that met our eyes as we looked 
round. The cave resembled a hall of evil spirits. In the 
dim glow we could see the dark shapes of at least a score 
of lions, sprawling in their hideous attitudes about the 
floor of the cave. Every one of them fixed us with a 
threatening, stony stare, their eyes shining brightly from 
the dim background. 

Not long, however, did they stop to ponder. The great 
brute that had first taken up his position upon my legs 
suddenly let forth those two hoarse barks, and instantly 
the whole herd stampeded for the water. 

In my excitement I raised my revolver. 

“ Don’t shoot! ” shouted Cutley. “ Let them go peace¬ 
ably if they will! ” 

They went. They literally dissolved. As they darted 
past us in single file it was like one black streak of liquid 
diving into the water. Never should I have thought 
such awkward-looking creatures could be so active. 

We both heaved a sigh of relief. 

“ They’ll be back soon with reinforcements,” was Cutley’s 
hopeful suggestion. “ We’d better draw the boat up here, 
and make something in the shape of a fort.” 

We did so, and with the boat in front of us, high and dry, 
and the solid rock behind us we felt ready for the attack. 
Nor had we long to wait. Scarcely had five minutes passed 
when something that resembled an enormous black toad 
crept out of the water below us and barked. It was the 
largest sea lion I have ever seen, and Cutley put a bullet 
through his brain at close quarters. 

The silence that followed the discharge was horrible. 
The imprisoned air seemed to hiss in our cars. But the 
monotony did not last long, for suddenly a dozen lions and 


lionesses burst into view, and started to scramble up the 
steep bank. 

Whether they really intended attacking us I do not know. 
I rather think they did, for they evinced no surprise at the 
sudden fusillade of blows and shots that was delivered upon 
them as they neared our barricade. Four of them showed 
fight, barking and snarling horribly, and it was not till we 
had shot one and partially stunned another that they beat 
a retreat. 

“ Looks as though we’re in for a lively night of it.” 
observed Cutley, his voice sounding strange and hollow. 
“ Guess we shall be meeting with fresh squads all night, but 
we shall have to keep them out somehow, or we shall 
suffocate.” 

Nor had he overestimated it. To describe in detail all 
that followed during the succeeding hours would be but 
wearisome, and partly repetition. The fact that we killed 
over twenty lions may suffice to prove that we were not 
asleep. Between each bout we fell to speculating how the 
“ Fairy Queen ” had fared, and wondered how my uncle— 
if he were still alive—liked waiting for daylight before 
setting out to look for our remains. 

The unnatural pressure of the atmosphere, the increasing 
stuffiness, the constant watchfulness and exertion told upon 
us sadly as the hours passed. 

“ Goodness! ” I gasped at last. “ It seems as though 
we've been buried alive for a week.” 

Cutley looked at me narrowly. “ You said you wanted 
a change,” he observed. ** Now you’ve got it you aren’t 
satisfied.” 

“ Nor likely to be,” I growled. “ Listen 1 ” 

We held up our hands, and rose on tiptoe, peering round 
us. Again it came—flap, flap, flap, softly at first, then 
louder, louder. It was the lap of water against stone— 
the lap of the sea against the roof of our prison. 

“ Hurrah I ” we cried simultaneously, and lowering our 
faces to the surface of the water saw a faint streak of star¬ 
light shining in from outside. 

The change was electrical. We looked at each other 
and grinned and rubbed our hands. We had experienced all 
the horrors of being buried alive, and now we knew that the 
peril was past. 

Cutley pulled himself together with a jerk. “ A most 
successful night’s sport,” he observed, surveying the car¬ 
cases that strewed the floor. “ We may as well get to work 
and skin the spoils of the chase.” 

We soon had the best beasts skinned, and in less than 
half an hour had managed to extract our boat from the 
cave. The sea was as calm as glass, and it was with no 
little relief that we saw the glimmering lights of the “ Fairy 
Queen.” Evidently the submarine eruption—if such it is 
that brings about these phenomenal waves on the Pacific— 
had played itself out. 

We approached the yacht and, rousing the watch by 
stealth, gained the deck in secrecy. My uncle was pacing 
the foredeck in a frenzy of anxiety, for we learnt that he had 
no hope of ever seeing us again. 

Laden with our spoils we approached him, and the relief 
written on his face when he turned and saw us was very 
obvious. 

“ My word ! ” panted Cutley, as he dropped his load of 
pelts conspicuously at my uncle's feet. “ You must have 
had a busy five minutes out here when the roller came 
along. It’s a pity, sir, you did not come lion hunting with 
us. A great pity, sir ! ” 


[the end.] 




H Gbouobt for tbe flDontb. 


“ * 7 ?rue religion 

w Is always mild, propitious, and humble; 
Plays not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood, 


Nor bears destruction on her chariot wheels; 
But stoops to polish, succour, and redress, 
And builds her grandeur on the public good.” 

(J. Miller.) 
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The 




B.O.P.” Gardener. 

APRIL. * 

By W. H. LOHRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 



We have come now to the month 
of Hopefulness, and I am glad 
to say that a great deal of the 
hard work is behind us. Of 
course, we cannot afford to 
become careless and neglectful, 
but our chief task lies in atten¬ 
tion to smaller details, rather 
than to solid, hard work. 

During these next four weeks 
we shall be sowing seeds, in 
hope that they will ultimately 
develop into useful plants, and 
we shall be tending small, 
seedling plants, with the same 
hope in our minds. All work 
in the garden becomes fasci¬ 
nating from now, and I would 
ask you, boys, not to spoil anything by being too eager. I 
know the temptation, for I harve been there myself, but be 
as careful as you can, and do each little task just when needed, 
and not before. 

I know that you will all be looking forward to having some 
flowers in your gardens, when the summer comes, and I should 
like to have a little chat about the sowing of the seeds of several 
of our hardy plants. You will have to depend chiefly upon 
these hardy annuals, for, to raise the others—half-hardy, and 
tender annuals—one must have a heated greenhouse. Of 
course, young plants can be purchased in early June, but even 
if we can afford to do so, it is not half so interesting as raising 
our own from seed. 

Mignonette is a great favourite with us all, not because of 
its great beauty, but because of its sweet scent. There are 
several kinds, but most of them grow to a height 
of about twelve or eighteen inches, and this you 
should remember when sowing the seed, so that 
you do not have taller plants in the front. It is 
a great lover of lime in the soil, and, indeed, it is 
sometimes difficult to get it to grow in soils where 
lime is deficient. I always sprinkle a little lime, or old mortar 
rubble, on the surface soil, and prick this in with a fork, before 
raking the surface fine and sowing the seeds. Sow the seed 
thinly, for, you see, the plants will need to stand twelve inches 
apart in the beds, and if you sow thickly you will have many 
plants to throw away, to make room for the others. 

Remember, with these hardy annuals, you must not bury 
the seeds deeply. If you rake the surface soil fine, scatter on 
your seeds, and then rake the ground over again, they will get 
buried sufficiently deep. 

The Tom Thumb nasturtiums (Stortions) 
are charming little plants for putting along 
the front of beds, and each seed should 
be placed separately in a tiny hole, about 
an inch deep, and eight inches apart. 

The tall nasturtiums climb over poles, 
or arches, and make a really good screen for 
the summer months. Sow in the same way. 

The Canary Creeper (Tropceolum Can- 
ariense) is another climbing plant which 
makes a good screen, and bears very pretty 
small yellow flowers. You can sow these in 
th2 same way as the nasturtiums. By the 
way, if you give the nasturtiums much 
manure in the soil they will make too 
much foliage, which hides the flowers. 

Tney should be sown on poor soil. 

Shirley poppies grow two feet high, 
and sometimes higher than this, so that you 
must have them at the back of the borders. 

After raking the soil level, mix the seeds, 
which are fine, with silver sand, and you 
will be able to sow them more thinly. 

Cover the seed by raking the soil over. 


MIGNO¬ 

NETTE. 

NASTUR¬ 

TIUMS. 

ETC. 


THE 

NIGHT- 

SCENTED 

STOCK. 





Many people think this one of the prettiest of our stocks, 
and it is indeed very useful for garden decoration, as well as 
for cutting, to place in vases. The plants love 
the sun, therefore they should be sown in a sunny 
bed, in the same way as the Shirley poppies. 

Just behind the night-scented stock can be 
sown the godetias, which grow about twelve 
inches high. These can be sown in a very shallow drill, not 
more than half an inch deep, if you want to have the plants 
in a line. The stocks also can be sown in the same manner, 
but do be careful not to sow them deeply. There are several 
colours in the godetias, and I leave the selection in your hands, 
for were I to suggest one it might not be a favourite colour 
with you. 

You will many of you know the lovely cornflower, and how 
useful it is in the home. It grows rather taller than the godetias, 
so that it will do behind these. You might sow this in shallow 
drills, if you want to have the plants in a line. 

Then there are the annual chrysanthemums, which give us some 
very fine flowers for cutting. These, however, should be sown in 
clumps, in the borders, rather than in a bed with other plants. 

There is just one other hardy annual which I should like 
to mention, and it is one which is not so much grown as it was 
a few years ago. This is the old lavatera. Perhaps the best 
variety is Lavatera splendens } and if you have a comer where 
a rather tall plant is required, sow these seeds, in the same 
manner as the nasturtiums. 

It is always better if the beds and borders have been manured, 
and dug up during the winter, for the hardy annuals, but if 
you did not do this, get the land ready now, and sow by the 
middle of the month. 

Next Christmas I know you will all be delighted to have a 
few of these beautiful flowers in your garden, and I am therefore 
reminding you that this is the best month for 
THE GOOD planting the plants. You might buy a few clumps 
from your nurseryman, and plant them in the 
borders where they will be shaded by other plants 
during the summer, and where they need not be 
disturbed. They dislike very much being moved 
often, and although they like shade in the summer, they want full 
light in the autumn and winter. A place behind the delphiniums 
or other border plants suits them well. Plant in rich soil. 

If you have a cold frame in your garden, sow a few seeds of veg¬ 
etable marrows in small pots filled with nice loamy soil. One seed 
in a pot is sufficient, and it should be placed half an inch under 
the soil. They cannot stand any frost, so that when they ger¬ 
minate you must protect the frame at nights with mats. If you 
have no frame, you might have a few pots in a sunny window. 

A few turnips, lettuces, and radishes can be sown on a warm 
border of fine soil. Sow very thinly in shallow 
drills, covering the seeds by pushing in the 
sides of the drill. You know what I mean by 
a drill ? It is made by stretching the line 
along the soil (tightly), and then scooping 
out a hollow by the side of it with the 
comer of a hoe. 

If you sowed seeds of these last month, 
you will have some little plants ready to 
be pricked off soon. By 
pricking off, I mean removing 
the little plants from the seed 
bed, and transplanting them 
in another bed of fine soil to 
themselves. Each little plant 
placed six inches from its 
and it will thus grow into a 
strong plant by the time it is planted in 
its permanent home. 

If snails or birds eat off your tiny plants, 
dust them over with lime and soot, mixed 
in equal quantities. This makes the plants 
distasteful to the birds, and the snails 
cannot crawl about on soot. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


PUTTING ON THE BRAKE. 

ITH so many thousands of cyclists now riding, 
there are, of course, a goodly number of falls 
from bicycles to be reported. And from what 
I myself have observed, I should say that an 
unnecessarily high percentage of those falls is brought 
about by too sudden application of the brakes. Some 
fellows, indeed, seem never to get beyond that method 
of using the brake. For weeks and months they ignore 
the appliance altogether, and, when a sudden emergency 
arises, they set their teeth close, grab the brake lever and 
clench it with all their might, and, naturally enough, as 
a joker might say, are much upset in consequence. 

In nearly all instances it is the front wheel brake that 
does the damage. If you suddenly jam the rear brake on 
hard, it does not disturb the balance of the bicycle, but 
a too rapid application of the front one promptly causes 
the bike to swerve. And I fancy that 
the fact of the brake being put there 
purposely as an appliance for promoting 
safety, causes some fellows to be quite 
oblivious to the circumstances that, 
carelessly used, it may become a posi¬ 
tive danger. 

Just about now any number of my 
readers will certainly be coming into 
possession of their new mounts for the 
present season. And, astride of your fresh 
possession, the very first thing you 
should do is to ride to some moderately 
steep stretch of downhill road, and 
make sure that you are quite master 
of your brakes. Every cyclist should 
be efficient in the simple art of braking his machine, the 
knack of applying the brake gently but firmly and evenly. 
The cyclist may be truly said to carry his life in his two 
hands, and it is thus perfectly safe if, on occasion, his two 
hands will only apply the brakes properly. 

REAL STICKERS. 

Something in the way of tyre-repairing appliances that 
is worth making a note of is the “ Patchquick " repair 
outfit, for the cycle-tyre patches that are included in it 
are made on the same principle as the famous motor-tyre 
patches bearing the same name. When stuck on by means 
of the special solution that is supplied in the outfit, the 
effect is as of a vulcanised repair, tyre and patch become 
as one, hence the boast of the makers that this is truly 
“ the patch that won’t come off.” The patches, two 
varieties of which are here illustrated actual size, are made 
in four sizes, and oval, rectangular, and round in shape, 
so as to be suitable for all kinds of punctures and gashes; 
they are very easy to apply, and not at all of the “ curl up 


and cockle "category that is so very exasperating to handle, 
and which does its best to resist becoming securely attached 
to the tyre. The outfits are made in two sizes, sixpenny 
and one shilling, and the latter contains one of each size 
of the patches, a tube of special solution, a repair band, 
a set of valve tubes, tin of French chalk, patching rubber, 
canvas, sandpaper, and a tyre-lever. Though thus forming 
quite a store of tyre-repairing necessities, the outfit, being 
of most convenient shape, goes easily into the cyclist’s 
tool-bag. The " Patchquick " valve tabs, too, are wonder¬ 
ful stickers ; once on there is no shifting them, and they 
are made in three sizes, measuring from two to four inches 
in length. " Used in five continents, and fixed in five 
minutes," is mentioned as being descriptive of the popu¬ 
larity and pitch of perfection of these goods, and, this 
time following the lead of the motorists, cyclists are 
wisely insisting on having them. 

ALL ABOUT THE MOTOR-BIKE. 

To anyone who desires to know prac¬ 
tically all that there is to learn about a 
motor-cycle, I can cordially recommend 
" The Motor Cyclists’ Handbook," pub¬ 
lished by Percival Marshall & Co.. 
Farringdon Street, London, price two 
shillings net. From front tyre to rear 
number-plate, from crank case to handle¬ 
bar control. Mr. C. S. Lake, the author 
of the book, tells his readers some¬ 
thing about every individual part of 
the machine, and deals also with 
each different pattern of motor-cycle. 
The handbook is of more than three 
hundred pages, and when I mention that on nearly 
every page there is a pictorial illustration of some kind 
or other, you will have an idea as to how clearly all 
the great mass of information is set out. Somewhere about 
half of the book is devoted to instruction in all details 
relating to motor-cycle engines, and then there are chapters 
that most lucidly treat of, for instance, the overhauling and 
tuning-up of the engine, purchase of new and second-hand 
machines, the cost of motor cycling, cycle-cars, accessories 
and equipment, and the law in relation to motor cycling. 
Specially interesting is Chapter II., for it is devoted to the 
two-stroke or " valveless " engine for motor-cycles, as vet 
made by only a few firms, but which many experts regard 
as being the engine of the future. The " Handbook " treats 
of its every detail. 

Here is what the author has to say concerning " the 
Beginner's First Ride " on a motor-cycle : *' It is wonderful 
how soon a complete novice falls into the ways of motor 
cycling, almost at his first ride as a rule. He should take the 
machine out on a quiet road, and, if possible, find an easy 
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down grade whereon he can pedal the macliine without the 
belt, in order to get used to the position and control. This 
done, he can next have a try with the engine running, 
making sure to keep the exhaust-lifter and brakes handy 
so as to stop immediately, if occasion arises. As he becomes 
more experienced, the rider will know just how to set his 
levers to get going easily; his knowledge of the machine and 
its ways will rapidly extend.” The frontispiece of the 
“Handbook” shows the author’s 
own very much up-to-date two- 
stroke motor-bike; the last 
illustration in the book is of an 
aeroplane-propeller “mascot.” 
intended for adorning motor¬ 
cycle handlebars, and between 
those limits of fact and fancy, it 
may be truly said that the vol¬ 
ume, like the motor-cycle itself, 
“ thoroughly covers the ground.” 

LAMP COVERS. 

Without being in any way 
“faddy” about their bicycles 
and cycling equipment, there are not a few fellows who like 
to maintain these in as nice and presentable a condition as 
they can conveniently be kept. Careful individuals of that 
description will very likely be pleased to go in for a lamp 
cover, a little contrivance intended to slip on over the lamp 
when it is not in use for light-giving, and thus protect the 
lamp from all dust and dirt. Like the whistle and patches 
also this month referred to, these covers are to be had from 
Gamages, costing sixpence each for acetylene lamps, and 
fourpence-halfpenny for oil lamps. Paying double those 
prices you can have a lamp cover that is lined with the 
material that is known as selvyt, and, permitting yourself 
that extra luxury, you will find that, with the vibration of 
the cycle being ridden, the selvyt lining of the cover serves 
to keep always a brilliant polish on a plated lamp. The 
first time I saw a cycle-lamp cover in active use was at a 
cyclists* fancy dress carnival. Its owner removed the 
cover from his lamp just before the judging took place, 
and, being himself as spick and span as was his lamp and 
turn-out generally, he took the first prize for cyclists’ 
fancy dress. 

CHEAP AND NOT NICE. 

The other day, as I wanted some wick for my lamp, a 
cycling friend of mine volunteered to tell me the where¬ 
abouts of a shop at which I could purchase “ about a mile 
of lamp-wick for twopence.” That was what he said. 
Instead of making the experiment, I borrowed a length of 
that selfsame lamp-wick from my young friend, and truly 
awful stuff I found it to be, although it purported to be 
manufactured specially for use in cycle lamps. Though 
it looked at sight to be delightfully cheap, it was, in 
actual practice, dear at any price. 

Now, unfortunately, that is equally 
true of many odds and ends and 
m nor fitments and accessories that 
are now being sold for cyclists. We 
may truly say that tons of absolute 
rubbish of the kind are on the 
market. You see, directly a maker 
of repute brings out any new line of 
goods that cyclists are pleased to 
have, a number of less scrupulous 
persons rush imitations of that 
article into being, and price them 
much lower, to catch the custopi 
of the unwary. From rubber patches to brake blocks, 
from chain lubricant to carbide, the story is the same, a 
tale that may be epitomised in these few words : a penny 
or two saved and much disappointment to the purchaser. 
A notorious example of the kind is that of the very cheap 
valve rubbei that can be had. Some of it that I have 
examined splits even while you are seeking to fit it on the 
valve. 



A Cycle Whistle. 



A NEW SADDLE 
With elongated nut which 


Of course, the remedy is to always pay a fair price for 
such things, remembering the good old axiom of funda¬ 
mental truth—namely, that you cannot obtain something 
for nothing. But there is something more, and that is to 
get to know the names of the makers of genuine stuff, 
the splendid firms of manufacturers that there are in the 
cycle trade, and when buying to always ask specifically 
for their productions. It pays, and, mind you, at the same 
time it is good for the trade generally, because you are thus 
putting a stop to the sale of rubbish. Remember this 
when you are buying, say, oil, solution, bells, washers, 
French chalk, rim tapes, enamel, trouser-clips, pump-con¬ 
nections, brake-wires, or any other of the many items that 
we cyclists periodically have to “ fork out ” for. 

TO CLEAR THE ROAD. 

As a means whereby a cyclist may signal his approach 
there is nothing so suitable as a cycle bell in one or other 
of its many forms. From time to time all sorts of other 
audible warning-givers have been experimented with by 
cyclists, including such monstrosities for cyclists’ use as 
bugle and fanfare horns, and “ tambourines ” on the front 
wheel, consisting of a hammer knocking on a steel drum, 
and producing a noise, as I once heard it described, “ like 
a hundredweight of coals emptied downstairs.” Very 
few real hard-riding cyclists, however, have anything to do 
with these eccentric innovations ; the sensible wheelman 
sticks to his trusty bell, as he ought 
to do, if only for the reason that the 
general public have long since come to 
regard the bell as being the cyclist’s 
own particular instrument wherewith 
he elects to signal his oncoming. 
Now and again, though, in country 
districts, I have come across cyclists 
who prefer to blow a whistle, and if 
you do use a whistle, either for an¬ 
nouncing your approach, or for sig¬ 
nalling to your companions, the most convenient form is 
the whistle that is fastened to and worn on a wristlet, 
and which is made specially for cyclists' use. Numbers 
of Boy Scouts who ride bicycles adopt these wristlets, 
though nearly all of them have bells as well. And per¬ 
sonally I would, and from several points of view, strongly 
urge upon you that under no circumstances is a bicycle 
complete without a bell, not even if you had such a noisy 
thing as a theatrical “ thunder-sheet ” hung upon the 
framework of your bike and vibrated it to herald your 
approach. 

MUCH IN LITTLE. 

No bicycle is more carefully thought out in all its com¬ 
ponent parts than is the famous Rudge-Whitworth, and 
the very latest improvement in these splendid machines 
affords further proof as to how much attention is devoted to 
the details of them. As we have all 
experienced, it is a common necessity 
to require to undo the nut that locks 
the saddle-pillar. And the nut being 
small and awkwardly placed, how 
frequently the spanner slips, bruising 
our fingers, and spoiling the enamel of 
the seat stay and top tube ! Now, as 
you here see depicted, along comes the 
special Rudge-Whitworth seat-pillar 
bolt and elongated nut, enabling one 
to turn the nut without even scratch¬ 
ing the enamel, a feat that with the 
ordinary fitting is almost impossible. 
A minor item, maybe, but an undoubted refinement and 
convenience, and a further point in favour of the “ World’s 
Best Bike,” as the makers proudly proclaim it. 

THE EASTER TOUR. 

Included in this month of April is Easter, a glorious 
holidaying time for so many cyclists. With four day 9 * 
vacation, three of those days riding ones, thousands of 


PILLAR BOLT. 

can be easily undone 
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wheelmen will spread themselves out over the length and 
breadth of the land, enjoying the pleasures of touring. If 
you, too, are then " taking to the road," and if you want 
to come back fully fit and benefited by your trip, don't 
arrange too ambitious a programme. I had almost written 
" don't arrange any programme at all," but, naturally 
enough, you must decide upon some sort of a list of places 
and time-table, otherwise, with the Easter holiday nearly 
over, you might still find yourself heading towards John 
o’ Groats or Land’s End, when you ought to be nearing 
home again. The main thing to remember, however, is 
that you are out to enjoy yourself, and to gain health 
and strength from your pleasurable wheel-wandering, and 
that you will fail to do if, converting yourself into a mere 
distance devourer, you ride each day quite as far and almost 
as fast as you can. Fellows who do that, pretty soon 
abandon cycle touring in disgust. " Can’t see anything 
in it," they will tell you, and no wonder, is it? All that 
they have been looking at have been their front tyres and 
the roadway just below their noses. All the veteran tourists, 
the men who derive sheer joy from their cycle rambles 
at Easter and other times, are positive potterers who 
scorn the profitless scramble of pace, and instead revel in 
each mile of smiling country as they ride along. That is 
the real way in which to tour, and in which to undertake 
even just one-day rides. So, if you go wheel-touring this 
Easter, ride so that your reminiscences shall be of rural 
sights you have seen, and not of empty miles of highway 
that you have raced over. 

For the truly enthusiastic wheelman, the four days’ 
Easter tour comes as a pleasant preliminary to the more 
ambitious outing to be bad during the summer annual 
holiday, a foretaste of the joys to come. To a considerable 
extent cycle touring has superseded the walking tours that 
at one time were so popular, for a cyclist can travel three 
times as far as a walker, and that without becoming 
footsore or in the least fatigued. And it is only by either 
cycling or walking that one can really adequately explore 
the country, and obtain a due acquaintance with all its 
beauties. People there are who do their touring in motor¬ 
cars, or on motor-cycles, but in nearly every instance you 
will find that their travels consist in hurrying from one place 
to another, and taking very little notice of all that is in 


between. And, as a writer observed the other day : “ That 
is tearing, not touring." 

CYCLISTS "SLEEPING ROUGH.** 

I cannot say that I have ever gone so far in the matter 
myself, but I have known cyclists who were so fond of being 
awheel upon the open road that sometimes when on tour 
they have ridden till well on into the evening, and have 
then sought for a more or less snug place under the hedgerow, 
and have passed the night there, sleeping peacefully beside 
their bicycles. Awakened by the birds piping at dawn, 
they have had something of a wash in a wayside stream, 
and, again in the saddle for another day, have pedalled on 
in search of breakfast. Of course, no one can deny that to 
sleep out in the open unprotected like that, is far from being 
a wise thing to do, as you may thus lay the foundation 
of all sorts of bodily ills to come. But it only shows how 
fascinating cycle travel may become if you fully cultivate 
its open-air delights. Especially at this time of year, how¬ 
ever, the tourist will be well advised to sleep in a proper bed 
each night. I know a cycle clubman who, in a crowded Hamp¬ 
shire hostelry, slept on a hard bagatelle-table during his last 
Easter tour, and even he reported that he suffered from 
certain " after effects " in the form of very tender hip bones. 

INVENTED FOR A BOY. 

For youthful cyclists an exceedingly interesting item 
of cycling history is that the pneumatic tyre, which has 
revolutionised road traffic the world over, was purposely 
invented for the benefit of a boy. Mr. John Boyd Dunlop, 
the inventor of the original pneumatic tyre that bears his 
name, was practising as a veterinary surgeon in Belfast 
when, in 1888, he puzzled his mind to invent some device 
that should enable his son with, less discomfort to iide his 
tricycle to school over the bumpy road that was the way 
thither. The result of Mr. Dunlop's brain racking was the 
wonderful—as it really is—pneumatic tyre. Don’t you 
think that we cyclists ought all to be grateful to young 
Dunlop, as he then was, for electing to ride to school on a 
tricycle instead of walking ? Had he gone on foot, we 
might still be riding on “solids," or “ pram-tyres," as I be¬ 
lieve they are sometimes now termed. And, strange to 
relate, Mr. Dunlop, Sen., had never ridden a cycleof any kind ! 


From our Letter Bag. 


E. M. E. (Norwood).—The advantages of a 3-speed gear over 
a 2-speed are put forward by the makers in this way : 
with a 2-speed you cannot have a middle gear, and must 
therefore have as your second gear one either too high 
or too low. If you decide on your usual gear, it will be 
no advantage for hill-climbing, or headwinds, and the 
second or high gear will only be useful when conditions 
are favourable. If you select a low gear for your first 
speed, then your second gear will give 
you no advantage over a single gear 
when the conditions of wind and road 
are favourable. The 3-speed, with 
normal middle gear, enables you to gear 
up or down in a moment. 


Royal Berks (Windsor).—You will do quite 
as well, or better, by going to the local 
agent. If you can obtain discount for 
cash off list price, of course, well and 
good, but do not forget that, ordering 
from the makers, you will have to pay 
carriage to your house ; you could simply 
go and fetch the machine from the 
agents. 


E. G. (Golder's Green).—You can join the 
average cycling club by the qualification 
of being proposed, seconded and 



elected, and paying your entrance fee (if any) and sub¬ 
scription. It is only the few " road clubs" that have a 
qualifying riding test for membership, say, 100 miles ir. 
twelve hours, 200 miles in twenty-four hours, or whatever 
the standard may be. 

M. O. (Burnley).—The device consists of a square of yellow 
" sensitive" cloth and a tube of fluid. To locate a 
puncture, a few drops of the liquid are 
injected into inner tube, pump up, and 
then pass the cloth slowly round the 
tube. When over the place of puncture 
the yellow cloth turns red. 

Cirdec (Ipswich).—If you wish to thoroughly 
explore the lanes and by-ways, the 
Ordnance Survey maps of one inch to 
the mile are much more full of deta 
than the four or two miles to the inch 
maps. 

T. W. T. (Paisley).—To render more pre¬ 
sentable to the eye out-of-the-way plated 
parts that have become rusty, clean of? 
the rust, and apply several coats of 
aluminium paint, costing sixpence a 
tin. 
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Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


Room. 


“ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” (St. Paul.) 


Now that the Spring has come, and the days are getting longer 
and brighter, “ B.O.P.” photographers will be getting out their 
cameras. In view of this I think it time to 
A NEW PHOTO. announce a new photographic competition. 
COMPETITION. As I have so many “ snap-shotters ” among 
my readers I cannot do better than offer two 
subjects for competition. Prizes of One Guinea each, therefore, 
will be awarded for the best 

LAND8CAPE 8TUDY 
AND 

OUTDOOR SPORT PICTURE. 

In each class there will be a second prize of Half a Guinea, and 
in addition several Consolation Prizes will be presented. Both 
the above subjects offer a wide field of choice, and I look forward 
to receiving some really excellent prints. Among the outdoor 
sports—cricket, lawn-tennis, boating, swimming, etc.—com¬ 
petitors should aim at securing novel and striking situations. 
I want something out of the ordinary groove, if you please. 
This competition will be open until June 30, 1914. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to state their names, addresses and ages 
in sending in their efforts, and to certify that their work is 
original. Envelopes should be marked “Photographic Com¬ 
petition ” on the top left-hand comer, and should be addressed 
to “The Editor, Boy’s Own Paper, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C.’’ 
The Editor’s decision, as in all other competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 


In connection with the question recently raised in these 
columns—“ Are we getting too soft nowadays ? ”—C. McMurtry, 
a Canadian reader, writes from St. Andrew's 
A CANADIAN College, Toronto, as follow's :—“ I infer 
READER’S that your correspondent, ‘ League Member,* 

VIEWS. raises this question in respect to school, 

or other, sports. In speaking about this to 
our Head Master, who is very keen on every sport, I asked his 
opinion. He said that he did not believe that the boys of 
to-day were soft and inclined to be mere spectators. My own 
opinion is that games to-day are being made too much of a 
business, and few look upon them as a means of pleasure and 
exercise. One will never know how many are kept out of 
sports just because they ’are not ‘ stars,’ or because, on the 
other hand, competition being so keen and * pull ’ so often 
figuring, they will not play in a team which they consider too 
small for them. Whether this specialising and competition 


(which undoubtedly interferes with school work) is right and 
to be encouraged, is open to debate.” 

• • « • 

This month’s jxirt of the ” B.O.P.” sees the commencement 
of Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt's fine story, ” The Black Pearl of 
Peihoo.” Next month will appear the 
A NEW opening chapters of ” The Adventures of 

SOUTH SEAS Harry Leftwich; or, With Williams to Erro- 

SERIAL. manga,” by Frank Elias. This stirring 

yam of adventure on sea and land will 
prove, I feel sure, one of the most popular serial stories that 
have appeared in the " B.O.P.” There is a fine thread of 
mystery running through it, and there is the appealing figure 
of that splendid soldier of the Cross, John Williams, the 
missionary-martyr, to capture the imagination. I want 
every “ B.O.P.”-ite to follow this story closely and to make it 
known to others who are not regular readers. 


In the May part, also, Mr. Gilbert L. Jessop begins his 
series of cricket articles on ” My Team, and how to Manage it.” 
This is a feature that no boy can afford to miss, for as an authority 
on cricket Mr. Jessop holds the highest place. The articles 
will be well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. I may 
add that No. 1 deals with “ Bowlers and Bawling.” 



T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number cn the League register. For those 
who desire - some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London. EC., and 
envelopes should be clearly marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
corner. 
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By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of *'A Hero in Wolfskin,'’ '* Baymouth Scouts.” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A CLUE. 



NQUIRIES in Newbury' 
led us to believe that 
Reuben was safe and 
at large. A horseman 
answering closely to his 
description had ridden 
through the town about 
the very hour when the 
Count and myself had 
been consigned to our 
separate prisons. The 
horse he bestrode was a 
big bay, just the type 
of animal upon which 
Arrow had set out from 
Cardenham. Reasoning 
from this, he must have 
returned to the ‘ ‘ Grange * ’ 
as he had promised and gone away on his own horse. 

But why ? How ? Our nags were in the stable ; it 
was difficult to believe that he had been hoodwinked 
to such an extent as to go off and leave us in 
bonds. Certainly we had been dealing with rogues who 
were past masters in cunning. The Count and I resolved 
to follow in his tracks at once, for we could do little in 
the hunting down of Le Croix without his help. My 
few guineas were sufficient to pay for the hire of a couple 
of serviceable horses, and the Count proposed to raise 
funds at Reading by the sale of one of his jewels. We 
bade good-bye to Rivers and sent messages to Cousin 
Tamsin, then made off along the high road to London. 

At Reading we made inquiries for Reuben and found 
that he had made similar attempts to come upon news 
of us. This let in light upon the plot hatched by our 
captors; he was riding to London.in our wake. Losing 
no time we pushed on to Maidenhead, here again getting 
news of a horseman asking after a Mr. Carden and his 
companion. We were both tired, for neither had slept 
the previous night, and I had been afoot or riding for 
twenty hours, so we decided to go no farther, but take 
supper early and get to bed. We had plenty of money 


again and purchased a pair ot pistols each, for we had 
had a sharp lesson on the dangers of travelling the King’s 
highway. 

Early next morning we rode for Uxbridge, learning at 
the turnpikes of Reuben's hasty gallop after us, and 
gathering also the impression that he was either suspicious 
of the trick played upon him or feared we had lost our 
way ; the Count was a stranger and I but a novice in 
travelling. My dread was lest he should ride right on 
to London, in which case w r e should be hard put to find 
him, whilst I could hope to do nothing save lose myself 
in the maze of its streets. 

We were not a cheery couple that morning, both being 
bewildered by the accidents that had befallen us. How¬ 
ever, to our unbounded joy we came upon Reuben whilst 
we were still a couple of miles out of Uxbridge. I was 
the first to sight him at the end of a long stretch of road ' 
and he was coming towards us. We brought our horses 
down to a walk, made trumpets of our hands and awoke 
the echoes with a loud “ Halloo ! " A few minutes later 
the Count w r as excitedly kissing him on both cheeks. 

“ So you lost your way," said Reuben to me. “ Why 
did you not await my return ? You have gained nothing 
by your hurry." 

His tones were sharp, and I saw that he was vexed. 1 
so I pointed to our horses and said, " We set out on these 
from Newbury yesterday morning ; 'twas you that left 
us." 

Reuben stared. " What do you mean ? " he cried. I 
told him our story, and his face blazed with anger as he 
listened. " Fooled ! " he cried. " Fooled like a grecr. 
slip of a boy ! " 

" Tell us how," I said. 

" Why," he answered, " I was met at the gate of the 
‘ Grange ' by a fellow holding my horse. He said that neus 
had come from Le Croix and that the Count insisted on 
going to London at once, so anxious was he to lose no 
moment in the search for his sister. Remembering how 
he had offered in the morning to free me from further service 
I thought this quite possible, and I gave you credit for 
riding with him as he was not English and might need 1 
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assistance in finding his way. The only puzzling point in 
that story to me was that Le Croix’s agent had not sent one 
of his own men as guide, seeing that neither of you could 
recognise the Frenchman if you met him. We have been 
tricked, beaten, robbed, but the villains shall find that our 
arms are long enough to reach them.” 

” Have you been to London ? ” asked the Count. 

“ No ; my fears and suspicions had been growing so 
much that I resolved to retrace part of the way in the hope 
of coming upon some sure signs of you. Now we must 
get back to Newbury and track down every associate of 
Le Croix. I am sorry, M. le Count, but we may now search 
for months before finding Mademoiselle. I feel certain she 
was lodged by Le Croix, and he found her so rich a prize 
that his fellows could not keep their hands out of your 
pockets. However, there is a law in England and no lack 
of hemp for the hangman. Let us get on our way at once ; 
we cannot afford to spare horseflesh.” 

Arrow was roused ; there was a light in his eyes I had 
never seen before, and it boded ill for the enemy if ever he 
should come upon them. We turned about and set off at 
a good canter, not drawing rein until we were at Maiden¬ 
head again. There we got fresh horses, a bite of food and 
rode for Reading. We tried to gain tidings of Le Croix, 
but no one appeared to have heard of him. Darkness 
did not stop us, and we were at Newbury again just before 
midnight. As the townsfolk were abed and could not be 
questioned, we sought sleep also. 

Reuben spent the next day hunting up every man and 
woman who had ever been to the “ Grange ” or had busi¬ 
ness with its inmates. Aided by the constable, and where 
necessary by the magistrate, he put the most searching 
questions to them, and by threats and bribes gathered 
some idea of the joumeyings of Le Croix and his methods 
of work. 

- As I could be of little use in such a business I rode out 
to see Cousin Tamsin. I wondered whether she would be 
anxious to set off for Wyselwood, but she was in no hurry 
and told me to come for her when Mademoiselle de 
Bordonnais was found. 

“ I am going to play the needlewoman,” she said with 
a laugh. “ Uncle Tyrwhitt is not going to have a beggar- 
maid knock at the gate of his ruinous old castle.” 

“Indeed, not,” echoed Auntie Rivers; “you shall go 
with as many guineas in your purse as did Master 
Carden.” 

“ In which case she will not carry a fortune,” I cried. 

The memories of a happy day were with me when I set 
out in the late afternoon for Newbury and Reuben’s plans 
for the morrow. We settled exactly what we would do 
before we went to bed that night. There was more than 
one trail we might have followed, and for just a brief while 
there was a talk of dividing our forces so as to hunt a bigger 
extent of country ; but there was the difficulty of holding 
communication with one another, and we settled that it 
would be best to hold together as we had done from the 
beginning. 

My personal quest, of course, was ended, and Reuben 
told me to get back to Wyselwood, but I protested against 
this most warmly, so he gave way, and did me the honour 
of saying that I had shown possession of sufficient wit 
and courage to make him glad of my help. The villains 
we sought had three days’ start of us, so our chase was 
likely to be a long one. 

We were off next morning as soon as the birds were astir. 
The constable had tracked the steps of the “ Grange ” 
gang through the wood and a few miles beyond ; he had 
found that they were going eastwards into Oxfordshire, 
and this knowledge saved us an hour or so of slow riding, 
so we were able to ride direct to a point where we could 
cut across their route, which tended towards the line of 
hills, stretching, so Arrow said, through two counties 
and coming within a morning's ride of London. 

Arriving at the point where the constable had left the 
trail, we found it at the first inquiry. Three men had 
ridden through, and after them a man and a woman, 
the latter being poorly mounted, and a bad rider. Our 
description of the agent of Le Croix was quickly recognised 


by the toll-keeper; he it was who rode with the woman, 
and I was able to recall her clearly to the gate-man's 
memory. We were on the right track; three days late, 
it was true, but, provided the party did not separate at an 
early stage, we ought not to lose them. 

It was not a main road that we travelled, and riders were 
not so many that villagers and innkeepers would forget 
them in so short a time ; moreover, the farther the villains 
got from Newbury, the slower they would go, and three 
days with no sign of pursuit would probably make them 
think themselves to be perfectly secure. For our part we 
meant to push on hard every hour that we could spare 
from sleep, and hoped to be close on their heels at the end 
of the second day. 

That evening we had crossed the borders into Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and high hills crowned with dense woods of 
beeches fringed all the dimming horizon before us. In the 
early afternoon we had passed through a village where the 
party broke into two ; we followed the man and the woman, 
not only because they would travel more slowly, but because 
the man was the chief of those we had met and therefore 
the one most likely to seek Le Croix ; it was from the 
Frenchman that we hoped to recover Mademoiselle de 
Bordonnais. 

So far we had found that the thieves had wasted no time 
by the way ; we had ridden a few hours faster than they, 
and that was all. We were in a difficult piece of country 
with few inns and fewer villages and so might easily miss 
our quarry by over-haste ; so we rode little more than an 
hour in the darkness, and then halted till the dawn. 

It was nearly the noon of the next day when the first 
real reward came to cheer us. The morning had turned out 
very hot for the time of the year, and our horses were 
feeling the continuous hard going. We were threading 
the hills towards Wendover, all pretty weary, and Reuben 
had called a halt on a lonely bit of common. There was 
a cluster of houses in a hollow a little beyond the road, 
and I, whilst my two companions sat and took snuff and 
chatted, strolled down towards these, for they were a pretty 
picture in the shade of the deep woods, and I had not yet 
had my fill of charming bits of landscape. The black mass 
of the trees was already touched with a million buds of 
green and the tiny hamlet with its red roofs nestled warmly 
enough to invite everyone. 

Just above the first building, which proved to be an old, 
weather-beaten ale-house, I sat down to peep along another 
sudden twist in the valley, a deep green way amongst the 
forested slopes. The ale-house garden was directly below 
me, so that I could have rolled a stone into its hedge. My 
eyes presently turned to this. A woman was bending 
over a yellow patch of daffodils. In a minute or so she 
stood upright again, and with a mighty start I recognised 
the woman of the “ Grange,” the friend of Cousin Tamsin, 
and the wife of our man. Fearing she would recognise me 
I stretched myself full length on the grass until she turned 
into the house ; then I crawled to the cover of some bracken 
and made my way quickly back to my companions. 

They saw by my face that I carried tidings, and when I 
babbled them out they realised how all-important they were. 
The great question was “ Is our man there ? ” The Count 
was for riding down and taking the place after the fashion 
of a storming party, but Reuben told him that sort of thing 
wouldn't do in England. 

“ Besides,” he argued, “ the man probably is away 
somewhere in the near neighbourhood, and his wife merely 
awaiting him.” 

Le Croix might, indeed, be close at hand. Arrow was 
not the sort to miss his prey by leaping too soon. He made 
his mind up swiftly, ordered me back to watch the hamlet, 
whilst he and the Count and the horses went deep into the 
trees a quarter of a mile away. I was to signal to them 
from the top of a knoll, hidden from the inn, the moment 
they could be of service. Villagers who chanced to pass 
along the common would gossip curiously enough con¬ 
cerning three stranger horsemen dallying there all the 
afternoon ; on no account must we arouse any suspicion. 

I saw the woman several times during the afternoon, 
and once she strolled up to the common with a child ; this 
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brought her so close to me that I made perfectly sure of stabling of the latter might prove an obstacle to getting 
her identity. She seemed restless but did not look down lodgings ; also, he did not wish to appear as one who had 
the road as though expecting some one. I concluded that ridden a long distance. 

her husband was not at the ale-house or likely to be there De Bordonnais was anxious to share the adventure, 
for some hours. There was no cause for signalling to Arrow, and chafed at the delay in getting at grips with the 
but he came to me twice to ask for news. Just before sunset enemy, but Reuben was the only one of our party whom 
he made up his mind as to his next step ; he resolved to the woman would not recognise instantly, and there- 
seek lodgings for the night in the ale-house or somewhere fore the adventure must be his alone. We rode off. 
else in the village, so that he could watch ; the Count and leaving him to choose his own moment for going down to 
I were to ride on to Wendover and take his horse, as the the houses. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

LONDON. 

RROW tramped on to Wendover in time to join us had ridden to London the next morning on a horse that | 
at breakfast the next morning; he had learned most certainly was my own nag “ Quickfoot.” He had 

enough to send us with renewed hope along the promised to return in a week for his wife ; the landlord, 

next stage of our journey. The woman—who went however, was very doubtful about ever seeing him again, 

by the name of Gerrett—had arrived in the village two days The man and the woman were quarrelling, or on the verge 

before with her husband, and the simple countryman of quarrelling, all the time they were together, and Mrs. 

who kept the little ale-house had proved ready enough Gerrett had already made inquiries as to stage-wagon or 

to gossip about his guests. He was not at all assured as other conveyance that would carry her to the coach-road 

to their honesty, and his opinion of the husband was very # that ran to Reading and Newbury. Evidently she had 
unfavourable. but small faith in her husband's promises. 

The latter had lodged with him for the night only, and Reuben showed himself to the woman and found no 



“To our unbounded joy we came upon Reuben whilst we were still a couple of miles out of Uxbridge/* 

[See page 372.) 
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look of recognition in her eyes ; it was plain enough that 
she had not seen him during his brief stay at the “ Grange," 
and littb by little he got into conversation with her. He 
told her that he was journeying to London, and having 
heard that her husband had gone thither, he wondered 
whether she knew anything of the great city, as he would 
be entering it as an utter stranger and would scarcely 
know bis right hand from his left in its wilderness of streets. 
She had replied that her husband was not going really into 
London City but to a place called Westminster, which was 
the King's London. More than this she did not know, but 
it was invaluable to us and it indicated that Gerrett would 
be found somewhere in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. 

We set off at once, riding through Amersham to Watford, 
thence to Edgware, where we stayed the night, proceeding 
the next morning to Tyburn and Hyde Park, which we 
crossed and so came into the very heart of Westminster 
itself. To me this was London, for here the Kiftg had his 
Court and the Parliament its meeting-place. The move¬ 
ment in the streets, the throngs of people, the ceaseless 
rumbling of wagons and the babel of tongues confused 
me, and but for the presence of Reuben at my side I should 
have felt a little afraid of it all and not known where to 
turn or whither to go. He was as much a stranger to it all 
as the Count and I, but he rode on, took turnings without 
hesitation, and did not halt until we were under the towers 
of the Abbey. 

Here, in the close and ill-favoured streets, were many 
hostelries for the wagoners who crossed the river by the 
horse-ferry, and at one of these, the sign of the " Cock,” 
we put up our nags. We were in the very heart of West¬ 
minster, the sights of the city around us, the river within 
a stone’s throw, and about us narrow streets of tall houses 
teeming with thieves and other rascality. Reuben knew 
the place by repute, and I believe he hoped that Gerrett, 
and maybe Le Croix, would be found consorting with birds 
of their own feather. We still had the afternoon before 
us, so we dined comfortably and then went out to look 
about the town. 

The falling-in of the evening and the thinning of the 
throngs of citizens brought us to our tavern again. The 
“ Cock " was an honest house, although there were inns 
of the vilest repute within, as it were, a cat's leap of its 
doors, so we joined the company in the parlour to learn 
the news. For my part I spoke but little, whilst De 
Bordonnais said nothing at all, but Reuben more than once 
cleverly led the talk along channels that he desired, and 
so got many a valuable hint ere we retired for the night. 
We found that French people were to be found in a colony 
in a district called Soho, that lay a little north of Charing 
Cross. 

Next morning, as soon as we had breakfasted, we went 
up Whitehall and so into Soho. Until war had broken out 
the French ambassador had lived there, and his countrymen 
had gathered about him. We explored the great square 
and then tramped the streets that lay around it. There 
was no lack of foreign names and foreign faces, and many 
of the passers-by spoke French, using their hands, shrugging 
their shoulders and lifting their eyebrows according to 
the fashion of that people when talking. 

De Bordonnais naturally felt more at home than we did 
and went into several shops to make small purchases 
and ask for the names and titles of those of his countrymen 
living in the neighbourhood. We dined at a French eating- 
house, sitting in an obscure corner and watching all who 
entered. We prolonged our stay until the place had emptied 
and then took to our walking again. The evening wc spent 
in a wine-shop which was crowded all the time and French 
the only language to be heard. The Count had a word or 
two with a score of people, but we trudged wearily back to 
Westminster after dark without a glimpse of Gerrett or 
lighting upon a single person who had heard of Le Croix : 
we began to realise what was meant by " hunting for a 
needle in a bottle of hay." 

One day was gone. Another followed, and another 
and yet another. We had spread the area of our search. 
Reuben and I had spent one whole day in the city of London 


itself and the Count had taken a room in a certain Gerrad 
Street, Soho, so that he could go out from time to time 
all the night and watch those houses where a light still 
burned in the windows. We grew hopeless, and early in 
the morning I joined De Bordonnais in his lodgings over 
the little French shop whilst Reuben set off post-haste for 
the village where he had met the woman, purposing to 
wait there if her husband had not returned or to follow 
them if they had left. 

The Count and I were to spend a week in Soho, after 
which I was to take the Bath coach to Reading and ride 
thence to Cousin Tamsin and Wyselwood, leaving De 
Bordonnais in Soho until Reuben should rejoin him. 
There was a watch set upon the “ Grange " and anyone 
coming for Le Croix would find himself in the constable’s 
hands. We had taken every measure to secure success, 
and if we failed it would not be through lack of care. 

Now that we were left alone and the length of my sby 
definitely fixed the Count and I decided to work apart. 
Whilst he hung about Soho, its shops and eating-houses, 
always asking and hunting for a M. le Croix of whom 
nobody had ever heard, I betook myself to the public places, 
the squares, markets. Abbey, Horse Guards and such 
main thoroughfares as the Strand and Fleet Street. 1 
was ever on the look out for Gerrett, and I jostled quarrel¬ 
some citizens, stared at the loafers around the street 
corners and did many other things that brought angry 
words and threatening oaths upon my head. 

" We are searching in a pool for fish that were never 
in it," I said to De Bordonnais one evening. " Le Croix 
is not known in Soho, and Gerrett’s Westminster is not 
ours." 

" Let us still hope, M’sieu," he begged. " Le Croix 
will come to Soho if he comes to London. I shall wait; 
I can be patient yet, if you agree there is hope." 

" There is always hope," I answered, " and you may 
drop upon your man at any moment. As for Gerrett he 
must have gone back long since, and Arrow is the only one 
of us likely to set eyes upon him. Suppose we sleep most 
of to-morrow and hunt when the night comes ; it will be 
a change of tactics on our part, and possibly Le Croix 
has heard of you and so keeps hidden by day. It is possible 
that he and his men are watching just as keenly for us as 
we for them ; and as they are used to spying and secret 
ways, whilst we have walked boldly by day and in the 
open, it is believable that we have been seen and noted 
long since. Let us change our plans entirely." 

" There is reason in what you say," replied the Count. 
" So far our methods have failed ; perhaps to change them 
will bring luck. We will lie hidden all of the daylight 
to-morrow." 

This plan was not one that we had much confidence in, 
but we could think of nothing better ; like many another 
forlorn hope, it succeeded. We did not go out until the 
night had quite fallen and the good and evil folk of Soho 
had hung out their lamps. I remember the night; it was 
clear, but moonless, and not a breath of air stirred. For 
a while we perambulated the French quarter, then we 
crossed the street that separated Soho from St. Giles, a 
neighbourhood which was as thievish, murderous and 
pestiferous as it was possible for a portion of a civilised city 
to be. Just where the two districts touched the roads were 
fairly safe if one walked in the middle and not alone. As 
we both had sword and pistol we were not afraid. 

Now and then a rough fellow would cross our path, al¬ 
most treading upon our toes, and thrust a vile face as near 
to ours as he dared. We elbowed these aside without 
ceremony, and promptly laid hand on sword if they showed 
any disposition to fight. We had seen some scoundrels 
lurking in the purlieus of Westminster, but surely they 
were devils in human shape that sometimes skulked into 
the lamplight from the alleys of St. Giles. 

Our walk up and down the street and the unceasing 
movement of our eyes from left to right attracted plenty 
of attention from those that hid in the shadows ; we were 
well dressed, and there was more than a spice of daring 
in what we were doing. The human rats rustling in the 
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darkness knew we must be there for a purpose. The clock 
of St. Giles tolled midnight, and for my own part I had 
had enough of the evil border-line and expected a rush 
upon us every time we turned. In the light of a lamp 
I halted, pulled out my pistol and looked to the priming ; 
this I did because low voices at the opening of the very 
next alley threatened danger. De Bordonnais halted a 
yard or so farther on, and forgetting his English in the 
alarm at my stoppage he called out sharply “ Qu’est-ce, 
M'sieu ? ’’ 

“ Nothing," I answered, and hurried to him, fearful 
lest he had betrayed his nationality, for the St. Giles night- 
prowlers would hesitate little about assailing an unknown 
Frenchman. 

To my alarm a fellow stepped almost at once from the 
blackness of a wall and went stride for stride with the 
Count. " You seek someone, M’sieu ? " he whispered 
in French. Immediately I slipped to the other side so as 
to have the stranger between us ; we walked on. The 
man repeated his question, and this time De Bordonnais 
replied. 

4 ‘ I shall know him if he is within a mile of this place," 
pursued the other. 

" Walk on until I tell you to stop and I’ll ask you some 
questions," said the Count. 

We turned into Soho, reached the square, passed the 
watchman with a " good-night," and came to a small 
cate where a light still burned for some lodger who had 
not yet come home. The Count had used this place for 
meals and knew it for an honest house. So he tapped 
at the door, and after a while it was opened. A word to 
the man who had answered the knocking and we were 
admitted. 

De Bordonnais led the way to a table and ordered a 
bottle of wine ; whilst he awaited it he leaned back in 
his chair and eyed our new companion so that he would 
know him again anywhere and almost in any disguise. 
He spoke when our glasses were filled and the servitor 
out of earshot. " You say that you know every one of 
our countrymen hereabout ? " he said. 

" All of them, M’sieu ; and I have seen you many times.’’ 

" My name ? " 

" M'sieu has kept that too close." 

" So do others, is not that so ? " 

" Only a few, M’sieu ; and those I can find if you 
describe them." 

" Well, I know many of our compatriots in London, 
also ; but my errand is secret; so secret that you have 
not learned my name or anything about me. He I would 
find is secret like myself, I have business with him ; he 
expects me, I do not doubt. Our business is such that 
I can leave nothing untried to find him and have speech 
with him. We are so secret, both of us, that he cannot 
discover me, and I cannot discover him." 

" His name, M’sieu ? ’’ 

" Le Croix." 

The fellow shook his head. " Ma for / " he said. " You 
are secret, both of you. How much do you pay, M’sieu ? " 

" Good wages, if my time is not wasted." 

I put in a word. " Just as M’sieu, here, has an English 
friend, myself, so M’sieu le Croix has an English friend 
also. He came to seek him a few days before we did, 
and borrowed my horse for the journey. He was a tall 
man, about forty years of age, blue eyes, brown coat and 
the horse was a chestnut with a white face. If he gave 
his name anywhere—which is not likely, as he was on 


the same secret business as we are—it would be Gerrett. 

I spoke slowly, and where the fellow failed to understand 
De Bordonnais translated. 

To my joy this interruption of mine was completely 
successful. The fellow banged his hand on the table until 
the glasses jumped. " I have your man," he cried. 

" But surely he has left London by now ? ” I hazarded. 
" Another friend of ours went to wait for him at a 
rendezvous forty miles away." 

" That is true, M’sieu ; he went two days ago. I saw 
him at Tyburn. There was a cut-purse hanged that 
morning, and I was there. Your friend sat his horse at 
the edge of the crowd to see the hangman set the unfortunate 
to his dance upon nothing." 

" Then," I added quietly, " he turned along the high 
road to Edgware." 

" Exactly, M'sieu." 

" You saw him in Soho ? " 

" Yes, M’sieu." 

" Well, he found M’sieu le Croix ; he could not go 
back without doing so. Where did he lodge ? " 

" I saw him go into one house, M’sieu ; he stayed an 
hour." 

" That would be where M. le Croix lodged." 

" He has a daughter, M’sieu ; she is very delicate; 
never walks abroad." 

My heart w r as thumping, and I made a bold plunge, 
describing Mile, de Bordonnais as nearly as I could. 

" She would be just so," he said ; " just so, as far as 
one could judge through a window. I can show you the 
house, but it is late, and all would be in darkness." 

" Morning is not far off." 

The fellow turned again to the Count. " How much 
do you pay, M'sieu ? " 

" I must be sure first that you are not deceiving us." 

" Shall we meet to-morrow, or will you leave the money 
here, now, and say that I may claim it at noon ? *’ 

" I will meet you here," was the reply, " and you 
shall not grumble at the payment. Now show me the 
house." 

The man hesitated. Evidently he wanted money down 
on the transaction. The Count looked at him. " You 
will have to trust my word," he said ; " don’t forget that 
you came from a thieves’ comer to speak to me, and that, 
probably, more with an eye to rob me than to help me. 
Find me M. le Croix and his sister, and you will not need 
to risk your neck for a living for many days to come. I 
mean business." 

De Bordonnais read the mind of his rascal countryman 
pretty accurately ; for his part the thief read the Count 
also and knew that he was of the old noblesse and that his 
word would be kept. He answered readily enough, " I 
will go with you, M’sieu, and if it is a job that needs a third 
pair of hands, mine are at your service. This Le Croix 
is no friend of mine, and I have passed my word to help 
you." 

" What should I need you for ? " asked the Count. 

" M'sieu is abroad at midnight, and would find a house 
under the cover of darkness. The friend of M’sieu (he 
pointed to me) cannot say what this Le Croix is like, yet 
he can tell of the very hair on the head of the sister I Surely 
it is all very plain." 

It was. We could hardly hope to deceive so astute 
a rascal as a St. Giles’s thief. "You may certainly be 
of use," answered the Count; " since wo understand one 
another, let us be going." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I PLAY THE KNIGHT-ERRANT VERY SERIOUSLY. 


O UR guide led us forth and brought us with more 
than one turn and twist to a house at the corner 
of a narrow cross-street. The house was small 
and low, but not in the absolute darkness we ex¬ 
pected, for a faint light showed in an upper window ; 
watching from the opposite side of the roadway it ap¬ 
peared more than once as though a figure moved between 


the light and the window, but the shadow was so dim 
and blurred that it was impossible to say what gave rise 
to it. We watched for about half an hour, and then De 
Bordonnais declared his intention of knocking at the door. 

“ You will need to knock loudly, M'sieu," said our 
thief, " and there is the watchman." 

4 4 There was one fast asleep in his box -at • the corner 
of the square ; I have seen none since," was the reply ; 
“ moreover, if M. le Croix is at home he will get up at our 
knocking. Such as he must sometimes expect visitors 
who are bound to walk under the cover of darkness. You 
shall knock at the door." 


" M'sieu need not enter by the door: there are ways-" 

“And trades, fellow," said the Count: "my trade, if 
I have one, is that of a poor gentleman ; and we enter by 
the front door and meet our man face to face. Don't 
misunderstand me. Your knocking may gain no answer 
or fail to get you into the house : in which case your face 
will be remembered against your chances in daylight. I 
must get admittance, either now 
or after the world is astir: 
therefore I do not choose to stake 
too much on this throw." 

Our thief bowed with the 
courtesy of a true Frenchman. 
" M’sieu will pardon me. I also 
did not always live in St. Giles. 
It is an honour to serve a gentle¬ 
man of France. M’sieu wishes to 
kill this Le Croix and carry away 
a certain lady. It was the right 
of our old seigneurs so to do. 
Mordieu! the privilege shall not 
be lost because M’sieu and I are 
exiles in this hateful England." 

Without another word the 
fellow slipped across the street. 

" We can trust him, M'sieu 
Carden," said De Bordonnais. 

" But if Le Croix had met him 
first he would have been a sleuth- 
hound on our heels," I answered. 

" Exactly, he is a Parisian 
bravo come to London ; he will 
earn his pay." 

The fellow was thundering on 
the door and awaking the echoes, 
and threatening to arouse every 
watchman in Soho. I was de¬ 
cidedly alarmed at the racket; 
however, 'twas but short-lived, 
being succeeded by persuasive 
tappings of a gentler sort that 
warned the inmates that he who 
had noisily broken their slumbers 
was insistent about speaking to 
them. The plan succeeded. A 
window was opened, and a man’s 
head stealthily thrust forth. To 
the questions " Who are you ? 
What is your business ? " our 
man replied with a whisper that 
neither his name nor his message 
was to be proclaimed from a 
doorstep, and he added a sen¬ 
tence in rapid French which I 
could not follow. 

" Betraying us ? " I asked the 
Count. 

He shook his head negatively. 
" 'Twas a message for Le Croix." 

The head disappeared from the 
window, and we crossed the road, 
hiding ourselves behind the pillars 
that supported the portico over 
the doorway. Our herald nodded to us as we slipped into 
the shadows, but was too wary to speak. 

A key grated in a lock ; a heavy bolt was wriggled slowly 
out of the staple ; the door opened. There was a minute 
of whispering, question and answer, and the door-keeper 
was decidedly not satisfied, for he made as though to close 
the small aperture of open door. , Fut. the thief had been 
preparing for this and had quiet’y worked himself into 
such a position on the threshold that to close the door was 
not easy, whilst to force it fully open presented no difficulties 
to a well-placed foot and a skilful pair of shoulders. 

With a wonderfully clean and quick movement tl e thing 
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was done, and we were inside. Almost better than that, 
our thief had deftly “ bonneted ” the other man in his 
own night-cap, so that he saw nothing, whilst strong fingers 
on his throat prevented him from calling out. The Count 
closed the door and pocketed the key : there was no need 
to make a noise, so we proceeded to work as quietly as though 
we were thieves in reality. The man had brought a lighted 
candle into the small hall or passage, so we had a good look 
at him ; he was evidently not Le Croix. 

“ English,” said our man, “ and very stupid. He says 
Le Croix is not at home and that no one was to be admitted 
without a certain token. I will tie him up and gag him, 
and then we will search.” 

” One moment,” said De Bordonnais; ” let me ask him 
who are in the house.” 

” We can find out for ourselves, M’sieu ; why waste time ? 
Besides, he would only lie to us. It is my trade that we 
follow just now, and I know the safest ways.” 

It was folly for novices at housebreaking to argue with 
one practised in the craft, so I lent my sash and helped 
to tie our prisoner. 

” Where was the lighted window ? ” I asked. 

” Topmost floor, M'sieu, but we will take the rooms as 
we go; it will not do to leave active foes behind our back : 
we go upstairs, but we must also come down again ; there 
must be no sword points suddenly thrusting through door¬ 
ways. This fellow has come downstairs to let in one who 
knocked ; we shall excite no suspicion if we move quietly.” 

There was the soundest wisdom in all this, so we searched 
the rooms on the ground floor ; they were empty, and some 
looked as though the last day of their use was buried in the 
dust of many years that were long gone. On the floor above 
there was the bedroom which our prisoner had occupied, 
and beyond that a room in which a couple of youths lay 
sleeping. These were evidently serving-lads, so, as the 
outer door was locked, we left them to their slumbers. 

It was on the topmost floor that we made discoveries. 
Hardly were we at the head of the staircase when a woman 
opened a door and called out, evidently expecting him who 
was tied up down below. We gave no answer, and pre¬ 
sently she closed her door again and we could hear her 
speaking to someone; a light shone beneath the door, and 
from its position we saw that the room was the o^e whose 
window had shown a faint light to the street below. 

The Count gripped my hand. ” If my sister lives in this 
house. M'sieu, she is in yonder room ! ” he whispered in 
agitation. 

” Do you knock, then,” I said ; ” I will keep the passage 
way so that none may go down the stairs.” 

De Bordonnais went softly to the door and knocked. 
Almost immediately it was opened. The woman shrieked 
out in alarm, but the Count pushed her into the room, and 
followed. ” Pardon, Madame,” I heard him say, ” but 
I must know who shares this place with you.” 

I held my breath, so eagerly did I listen for a cry of 
recognition. And it came : a sob of ” Henri! Henri ! ” 
and the glad bass of the Count's voice, ” Adeline ! Ma 
sceur, mon ange l ” I could have shouted my own delight. 
Then I heard the voice of the woman protesting loudly and 
vehemently, and the sharp tones of the Count commanding 
silence. We had succeeded and must get away safely 
with our prize. 

There were two other rooms opening on to the landing, 
so I took the candle and tried the doors. Both opened at 
once, and I saw only two empty spaces given up to dust 
and cobwebs. The establishment of Le Croix was a small 
one and but ill-guarded, yet it was secret enough, and 
without the aid of our rascal comrade we should hardly 
have discovered it. 

The Count came from the room and I went towards him 
with hand outstretched in congratulation. 

” I heard your voice ! ” I exclaimed. 

” God is good ! ” he murmured, ” and I am happy. 
My sister was asleep ; now she is dressing ; we wall take 
her from this wretched prison at once.” 

" Is she well ? ” I asked. 

” Pale as a lily, M'sieu, and her eyes were so sad ; but 


she shall be a rose again, a rose of France 1 And you have 
been so brave a friend, M’sieu. It adds to my happiness 
that you are with me at this moment. Already I have 
told her of you.” 

I flushed, and murmured my thanks. I was happy too. 
It was strange, this lurking at midnight in a London house, 
a thief on guard below, and a beautiful prisoner making 
feverish haste to be gone from the scene of her captivity. 
Yet everything had been quietly done, not a blow struck. 
Had Le Croix been at home there would, doubtless, have 
been a different tale to tell. Mademoiselle de Bordonnais 
called to her brother, and he hurri ed from my side. At 
that very instant there came a rapping at the door. 

I hearkened ; the knocking was quickly repeated and 
with more demand in the taps, yet I noticed that there 
was a curious sequence in the blows. Each time it was 
‘‘tap-tap . . . tap-tap-tap . . . tap-tap-tap.” I expected 
our watcher in the hall to call up the staircase, and as no 
sound came from him I wondered whether I had better 
warn the Count, or slip down to the door at once. The 
tappings came for a third time, quickly followed by a fourth, 
and there was no mistaking them for a secret message as 
to the identity of the one who knocked. 

It was impossible that it could be the watchman, for that 
functionary would have wound his creaking rattle to let 
the householder know that the law stood at his door. 
Some one knocked who had a right of admittance. Who ? 
And where was our thievish comrade that he made no sign ? 
My suspicions thoroughly roused, I ran to Mademoiselle’s 
door, spoke to the Count, and then hastened downstairs. 

I had two flights of steps before I could reach the ground 
floor, and was on the small landing that ended the first of 
these when our prisoner shouted something through the 
door. 

He had slipped his gag. 

I sprang down the next set of stairs, two or three at a 
time, for the fellow was -calling those outside to rush to 
his help, and the French rogue appeared to have vanished 
altogether. There was a smashing of glass ; I knew one 
of the front windows must have gone into a thousand 
pieces ; and I had just got to the door of the room that was 
on the left of the entrance when some one threw it opes 
from the inside. The knocker, whoever he was, was is 
the house, and it was my luck, good or bad, to face him. 

There was just the faintest light creeping in, so that I 
could tell the tied man from the chair to which he was 
fastened. If he got free I should have two to attack me, 
so I drew sword and stood almost beside him. I should 
have my back towards the door, and if De Bordonnais 
came down to join the fray he would take my opponent 
in the rear. These were just the flash-thoughts of an 
instant, and I acted upon them as quickly as they came. 

The fellow in the chair heard the noise of the forced entry, 
shouted for help and yelled that an armed man stood over 
him, so I had barely time to put myself in a posture of 
defence before I was assailed furiously. It was to be a 
fight in the darkness, for the light was barely worth calling 
by that name. I therefore stiffened my wrist, kept the 
point of my sword before me and felt for my adversary's 
weapon; skill would avail neither of us much, and in 
coolness and luck lay the only hope of victory. I could 
see that my opponent was a big man, and a vicious exclama¬ 
tion when I forced off his first lunge told me that he was 
French and in all probability Le Croix himself. 

What faint semblance of light there was was in mv 
favour, as the background of the door must have placed 
me in effectual darkness. I kept my weapon upon that 
of my foe, waiting for a chance of a thrust. Up the two 
flights of stairs, and in a closed room, the Count apparently 
had heard nothing, and our guide had disappeared as 
completely as though he had never been. The fight was 
between the two of us, with the trussed-up servant gasping 
and moaning and fearing every instant that his master's 
sword would be buried in his body. 

It was a combat of two black ghosts, punctuated bv 
the moans of a third, who looked on, yet could see nothing. 
Le Croix realised that he was not dealing with a common 
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thief, but with some one who could use a sword. I pressed 
his weapon hard down, following every movement of h s 
arm and biding my time for a change of defence into 
attack. Suddenly his weapon left mine, and I knew that 
he had taken a swift step backwards. Now was my 
chance to sacrifice the other rogue, had I been so minded, 
for I guessed the furious leap and lunge that were coming. 
Swiftly I adjusted my feet, my weapon all the time thrust 
out at a stiff arm’s-length before me with the point describ¬ 
ing a small circle of search, my eyes drinking in every wave 
of light there was. 

The lunge came, sword struck sword at the points ; quick 
as a thought I sprang aside to the wall of the passage and 
thrust for Le Croix. My weapon went home ; there was 
a scream, the rattle of a falling sword, the soft shuffling 
thud of a body slipping down the wall to the floor. I ran 
to the foot of the stairs and called aloud to De Bordonnais 
to come with a light. 

He heard me, answered with a “ Qu'est-ce ? ” of alarm 
and came hurrying down. The gleam of the candle fell 
upon my sword and the red drops that dripped from the 
point. A shiver went through me, and I could hardly 
get my lips to frame the two words “ Le Croix ! ” My 
next thought was a prayer that I had not killed the man. 

For a brief moment the Count was as stupefied as I. 
“ Heavens 1 ” he gasped. “You have fought; where 
was he hidden ? “ 

“ He broke in through the window,” I answered ; “ our 
thief has disappeared, and yonder fellow worked his gag 
I 0033 . I heard a knocking and ran down.” 

De Bordon¬ 
nais knelt by 
the side of the 
fallen man, bid 
ding me cut the 
servant's bonds. 

I did so, threat¬ 
ening him with 
death if he 
uttered a sound. 

I might have 
saved my 
threat, for he 
was too terror- 
stricken to 
speak. I joined 
the Count. 

My thrust had 
taken Le Croix 
through the left 
side, passing 
upwards under 
the arm. “ If 
this were 
France, M’sieu,” 
said De Bordon¬ 
nais, “ I should 
leave him to his 
servants.” 

“ But this is 
England,” 
added. 

“ Just so ; we 
must patch him 
up to work 
further v i 1 - 
lainies.” 

“ There is the 
law.” 

“ But I am 
not English,” he 
answered, “ and 
this is a settle¬ 
ment for per¬ 
sonal affronts. 

Go and call the 
woman down.” 


I went, and between us we bound up the wounded man. 
The dawn broke, and De Bordonnais went for his sister 
and presented me to her. She was sweetness itself, and 
her beauty was more striking than any dream I had 
had of her. Like the Count’s her hair was raven in its 
blackness and her face as pale and delicately chiselled as 
the finest marble ; her bearing was noble and gracious, 
yet tinged with a girlish shyness. 

She knew what had happened, and as she took my hand, 
murmured, “ M’sieu, it is an honour to know so brave a 
man ; my brother has told me how he loves you.” 

I could say nothing in reply, and flushed at my stupidity. 
The Count smiled upon us both and patted my shoulder 
affectionately. “ There will be others who will love you, 
tnon brave ,’’ he said. And at this I found enough tongue 
to stammer that I had done nothing. 

“ We are judges of that,” replied the Count. “ And now, 
M’sieu, could you find our lodgings ? The day has come, 
but I have some further business with Le Croix. There 
are jewels of ours, and the fate of the good Pierre. I may 
yet give up the villain to be hanged. I want Adeline away 
from here ; it was her prison. If you will charge yourself 
with her safety I will follow you soon.” 

“ There are still three men in the house,” I ventured to say. 

De Bordonnais laughed softly. “ There is nothing 
to fear from them. And I must find our guide ; doubtless 
he is pursuing his trade somewhere, stuffing his pockets 
with the ill-gotten treasures of this house. I will join you 
in a little while, but I would like my sister to be away 
from here before the street awakes.” 
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THE HEIR OF WYSELWOOD 


De Bordonnais unlocked the door. I offered Mademoiselle 
my arm, and we stepped out into the dawn. Not a soul 
save ourselves was astir. The air was fresh with just a 
nip of cold in it, enough to take the sleepy droop out of 
my eyelids. It was the proudest moment of my life. I 
had fought my first deadly fight and won it, and both the 
Carden and the Tyrwhitt in me glowed at this knowledge. 
Leaning confidingly on my arm was a maid of noble lineage 


that could not be matched for beauty by any other that 
I had seen. I thought of Cousin Tamsin ; she was handsome, 
rosy, healthy and strong-witted enough to need none of 
my protection. I had fought for Mademoiselle de 
Bordonnais and had stricken down her foe ; and this made 
a world of difference between her and Cousin Tamsin. 

We lost our way once, but were at the lodgings in about 
half an hour. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

STOLEN GOODS. 


D E BORDONNAIS was so long in returning that I 
began to feel a little alarmed for his safety, but 
when I ventured to express my fears to 
Mademoiselle she shrugged her shoulders and with 
a pretty French gesture laughed at the idea of three 
canaille showing fight to her brother. There was but 
little conversation between us, for her English was limited 
to a few English expressions and she was not used to my 
clumsy French, as the Count was, and so did not understand. 
But we were very sociable together, and as soon as I heard 
the woman of the house astir I ordered breakfast. 

The world was busy when the Count came in, and I 
asked at once after Le Croix. *‘ He will mend, ’' he answered, 
“ but he will be in no position to do mischief for a month 
or two. I have got but little out of him. He declares 
that Pierre was put aboard a smuggling boat and sent back 
to Brittany. I have turned the house inside out in the 
hope of recovering the jewels stolen from us, but found 
oply a necklace of pearls, and that was in his own pocket. 
He made a great cry that he had been robbed ; that may 
be so, for our cut-purse of St. Giles had the run of the place 
whilst we were busy and was not to be found anywhere.” 

44 He has taken his wages, and we shall not see him 
again,” I said. 

” Nevertheless we will keep the rendezvous, M'sieu Car¬ 
den. If Le Croix is to be believed, our guide has 
Mademoiselle's fortune in his pocket.” 

We breakfasted, chatted and dozed in our chairs until 
noon, then, leaving Mademoiselle in the care of the woman 
who let the lodgings, we repaired to the little eating-house. 
To my surprise, our man, somewhat excited with wine, 
sat at the appointed table awaiting us. He greeted us 
with a familiarity I did not relish, but we got to business 
with him. He apologised to me for the fight that his 
carelessness had brought about and declared that the 
gag he had put would never work loose once in a thousand 
times ; nevertheless all was well that ended well, and he 
complimented me on the skilful way in which I had run 
Le Croix through. I was un brave gargon and he was 
proud to know me. 

De Bordonnais cut into his recital at this point to know 
how he had spent his. time. 

” Ah ! M'sieu,” he exclaimed, ” the sun shone ; and 
a poor deviWike me who lives most of his days in the dark 
could not loSe the chance of making a little hay. I reaped 
a harvest, and make no secret of it to you. Le Croix 
was a thief; he who steals beautiful demoiselles has an 
eye to their jewels. I am rich ; I shall get back to France. 
We have shared the spoils. You, M'sieu, have 
Mademoiselle, and she is beautiful without a doubt! ” He 
turned to me. “ To you, M'sieu, is the glory ; to me, well, 
I have what I have ! ” and he patted his bulging pockets. 

The Count bowed gravely across the table and said 
quietly, ” Now you shall have an account of my adventures. 
As you say, I have Mademoiselle. She is my sister, dearer 
to me than all the world beside. I shall always be your 
debtor for leading me to her prison. My name—I have 
no reason to hide it—is De Bordonnais, and when France 
had a king and titles for its best-bom sons I was a Count. 
Now I am an exile, and my chateau is in ruins. When 
we fled, my sister going first, she carried away her jewels. 


As you guessed, they fell into the hands of Le Croix. This 
gentleman and I were trapped by his villains and I lost 
my all. I have searched for hours in the house we entered 
for traces of my property. I just ask for a sight of what 
you took, so that I may know whether Le Croix lied when 
he said they had been stolen.” 

The fellow’s eyes closed to two narrow slits. ” You 
demand a share of my plunder, M’sieu ? ” he asked. 

” I may offer to buy back a few articles that are dear 
to me because of the love I bore to those who bequeathed 
them to me as their heir; that is all.” 

The thief looked round the room, which was rapidly 
filling with its midday customers. ” This is not a place 
to show a treasury, M’sieu, and if I offer to go to your 
lodgings I am in your power.” 

” I do not ask you to do that, although I would pledge 
you my word to let you go as rich as you came. There 
is no need to cover the table with your spoil. We are not 
much under observation in this comer; show me what 
you have, piece by piece.” 

” That is fair,” was the reply, and without more ado 
the treasures were brought forth: rings, ear-rings, bracelets, 
chains, loose pearls and jewels to the tale of a big fortune. 
Now and again De Bordonnais drew a ring or a chain 
or a jewel towards him, but most of what we saw went 
back into the thief's pockets. The exhibition was over. 

” Those belonged to you, then, M’sieu ? ” 

41 These and many more ; the others I cannot offer to 
redeem. Some that you have never were mine.” 

The fellow waved his hands with the air of a prince. 
” I shall not rob you. Count. I still have a fortune here. 
Take those you have, and if I still hold some jewel dear to 
the heart of Mademoiselle, you shall take it to her with 
my dutiful service. In my trade we learn the value of gew¬ 
gaws, and you have chosen where there is least value. It 
is like a gentleman of France. I honour you, M’sieu. Now 
please tell me what I have that is of most value to you.” 

De Bordonnais’ pale face flushed and he named a 
necklet of gold with a heart pendant of glittering stones. 
” That was my sister’s christening gift,” he said. In 
a moment it was in his hands. ” Now,” said the Count. 
“ I will pay for your services.” 

44 They will be paid. Count, if you do me the honour 
to shake me by the hand.” 

The two shook hands solemnly across the table. Then 
we rose to go, for we did not want to leave Mademoiselle 
too much alone. 

44 Where do you lodge, M’sieu ? ” said the fellow to me. 
I named the house and the street, adding that we should 
leave London as soon as possible and go westwards. We 
stepped into the street, parted and went our several ways. 
That afternoon I went down to Westminster to see our 
horses. It was decided that we should leave London on 
the morrow, Mademoiselle travelling by coach whilst the 
Count and I rode near. At Newbury we should halt for 
Reuben if he were not there already waiting for us. 

We saw no more of our light-fingered comrade, but 
late that evening a parcel was left for Mademoiselle, and 
in it we found a beautiful ring and a scrawl from the sender 
that he would keep a watch on Le Croix as long as he was 
in London. 


[Tc be continued.) 




RULES OF THE ROAD. 

If you can supply the missing words, and will then 
remember the thus completed verse, you will always 
know these rules. 

Riding or driving, by -, or by -, 

Keep to the-, and you’re sure to be -. 

- among the pedestrian -, 

Keep to the -, and you'll never be -. 


DIAGONALS. 

The diagonals of the five five- 
letter words—the meanings of 
which are given below—if read 
from top to bottom, will form 
the names of two types of boats. 

r. One of the V.C. heroes of 
Rorke’s Drift. 

2. A weight. 


RIDDLES. 

1. How many sticks 
go to the building of a 
crow’s nest ? 

2. Whatis the differ¬ 
ence between fish alive 
and live fish ? 

3. What animal is 
most like a tiger in a 
cage ? 

4. What question is 
that to which the only 
answer is “ Yes " ? 

5. What word be¬ 
comes shorter by 
adding a syllable to 
it? 


IS YOUR EYESIGHT GOOD ? 

This is a sample of ingenuity with which one may very readily 
experiment upon one's friends. Place three pennies, which we 
will call A, B, and C, on the table in a row, thus :— 


3. A musical note. 

4. A phrase peculiar to a 

language. 

5. A Department in 
France 



The question [then asked is: Between which two pennies is 
there the greatest distance ? Most of 11s, fortunately, are en¬ 
dowed with keen eyesight, and so we are able to accurately 
gauge distances. What do you personally say is the answer to 
the question ? 




ANAGRAMS. 

What sentences, 
having a meaning more 
or less pertinent to the 
original word, can you 
construct by transpos¬ 
ing the letters of the 
following words ? 

1. Charades. 

2. Penitentiary'. 

3. Misanthrope. 

4. Christianity. 

5. Potentates. 


MISSING LETTERS. 

Supply them, and here are six well-known proverbs. 


SOLUTIONS. 


1. A—L—S—O—G—L—T—A—G—I—T—R— 

2. H—L—A—O—F—S—E—T—R— 

H—N—O—R—A— 

3. S—C—N—T—O—G—T—A—E—F— 

E—B—S— 

4. T—E—A—L—B—R—C—T—H—S— 

H—W—R— 

5. P—E—E—T—O—I—B—T—E—T— 

A—C—R— 

6. M — K —H-^-Y—H—L—T—E—U— 

S—I—E—- 


HOW MANY HURDLES. 

A farmer had a sheepfold made of 
twenty hurdles. He purchased another 
flock of sheep, exactly equal in number 
to his flock of sheep already in the pen. 
How many hurdles will he have to buy 
in order to make the pen double the size, 
so as to hold all the sheep ? 


“PUZZLE” PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS in cash will 
be awarded for the best original suggestion 
for a PICTORIAL PUZZLE (accompanied 
by a sketch) sent in by a reader. 

The answers to each month’s “ Puzzles 
and Problems,” except in cases of com- 
petitions, will appear in the following Part. Solution to “ l\ctori.l Pu«i. ■ ii«m<] 17 ). 



(See page 317 .) 


1. Mind his map. 4. Golden Land. 

2. Great helps. 5. No more stars. 

3. Got as a due. 6. To love ruin. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

FRANCE RUSSIA 

123456 V8 9 ion 12 


JUST THINK. 

792, because six dozen dozen is 864 ; hall a dozen 
dozen is only 72 . 


WORD SQUARE. 

1. R I N K 

2 . I M P I 

3. N E WT 

4. K I T E 


PERPETUAL 

Wholesome. 


THERE AND NOT 
THERE. 

Locomotive. 


JUMBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. R acket. 

2. U nicorn. 

3 . G nu. 

4. B ascball. 

5 . Y ell. 

6 . E ddy. 

7 . T ennis. 

8. O Aside. 

9. N arwhaL 
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Our Note Book. 


Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


DOG TONGS AND. GAUGES. 

Our churches preserve many curious relics of the past, and 
among them not the least curious are the “ dog tongs " of 
which an illustration is here given. This remarkable device 
for removing intruding or unruly dogs from church dates back 
to the seventeenth century ; in the eighteenth century it was 
not at all uncommon to read of bequests such as “ a pavment 
of eight shillings annually to employ a man to exclude dogs 
from church.” Persons were regularly engaged to whip dogs 
out of the sacred edifice, as is shown by some sextons’ accounts. 
Only a few of the old-time dog tongs are now to be found. One 
pair is in Bangor Cathedral ; others are 
preserved in the churches at Penmynydd, 

Anglesey ; Clynnog Fawr, Carnarvon ; 

Llaniestyn (dated 1750), Carnarvon; 

Gwyffyliog, Denbigh; Llanynys, Denbigh; 
and Clodock, Herefordshire. Some of 
these are made of iron, the rest are of 
wood. 

In the upper part of our illustration is 
depicted a ” dog gauge,” which in olden 
days was used to measure the animal 
that one was allowed to keep. The lord 
of the manor, who had his kennel of all 
shapes, sorts, and sizes, would not permit 
his tenants to keep a dog above a certain 
size, lest it should quarrel with his dogs , 
or get in among the game. The plebeian 
was not allowed to keep a dog too big to 
go through the ring shown. 


WHAT ONE BRAVE BOY CAN DO. 

“ Napoleon used to offer various suggestions 
about the successful conduct of war, and he 
made one point which appeals to me as a very 
pertinent thing even in the life of the spirit. 

He said : * There is a moment in every great 
war when the bravest troops feel inclined to 
run ; it is the want of confidence in their own 
courage. The supreme art of generalship is to 
know j ust when that moment will come and to 
provide for it. At Areola I won the battle 
with twenty-five horsemen. I anticipated the 
moment of fright and flight, and I had twenty- 
five men ready, of cool nerve and decision, and 
just at the appropriate moment I turned the 
twenty-five into the host, and the battle was 
won.' Twenty-five men who had not lost their 
nerve brought back confidence to a host who 
were inclined for fright and flight. The man 
who was cool for fight brought back the 
hordes that were ready for flight. Has that 
no analogy in the realm of the spirit ? One 
brave member of a family may save the whole 
household from moral perdition; one young fellow in a ware¬ 
house may save all his mates from the timidity which means hell; 
one fine, brave lad in a school—will the lads remember this ?— 
who will despise all meanness and set his eyes upon the true and 
lollow it, may gain a whole form for the army of the Lord.” 

Dr. J. H. Jowett. 



ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The day is long, and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping guard ; 

Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be done; 

Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 

And all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company; 

We fight, but 'tis He who nerves our arm; 

He turns the arrows which else might 
harm, 

And out of the storm He brings a 
calm. T. R. Miller. 


Our Library Table. 

We note with no little satisfaction that 
a ” Third and Revised ” edition of ” The 
Boy Scout's Companion ” (Religious Tract 
Society, 3s. 6 d.) has been called for. This 
useful manual of scoutcraft has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and is now as 
accurate and comprehensive as it can be 
made. In the twenty-three chapters 
devoted to the making and training of a 
Boy Scout, will be found a veritable en¬ 
cyclopaedia of the craft. Patrol signs. 
Camping out, Weather wisdom, Camp 
games, Tracking and Stalking, Bugle calls. 
Flags and their meaning, Singlesticks, 
Wrestling—these and many other subjects 
are dealt with as fully as space allows. 
The remainder of the book comprises 
” Stories for Scouts,” ” Little Talks with 
Scouts,” and ” Recitations,” all of which 
are admirable in their selection. The 
whole volume is copiously illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. It demands 
a place in the bookshelf of every Boy 
Scout, and we should say that no Patrol 
can afford to be without a copy. 

Another Scout book to hand is a 
stirring story of adventure by John Finne- 
more (an old ” B.O.P.” writer, by the 
way), entitled ” A Boy Scout in the 
Balkans ” (Chambers, 5s.). This is a tale 
that will delight the heart of any healthy 
boy, and at the same time it will teach him 
OW something about the peoples in the 

G? C . Balkans, who have been warring against 

V/«i*e t j ie j U rks. The narrative ends with the 

decisive battle of Lule Burgas and the desultory fighting after. 
W. H. C. Groome supplies six excellent coloured illustrations. 

THE HUTCHISON MEMORIAL FUND. 

We have to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt 
of the following sums :— 


L 

105 


In 


A “TOM BROWN 99 HERO. 

last year’s volume we chronicled the death of the Rev. 


Augustus Orlebar and Mr. John G. Hollway, who were the 
originals of leading characters in ” Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 
(See Vol. 35, pp. 122, 362.) We have now to add to the list the 
name of the late Rev. Bulkeley Owen Jones, the Chancellor of 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph, who died in January last. The 
Chancellor was the boy whom Tom Hughes immortalised 
as “ Slogger Williams,” and his opponent in the great fight 
which was retold in the story was the late Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar. The Rev. Bulkeley Jones was ninety years old at 
his death. 


H. Eastcott, J.P. 

H. Bindloss . 

W. F. A. Archibald, Esq. 5 

Sir G. W. Macalpine. 10 

Dr. Montague Butler .... 1 

l*rof. Simpson . 1 
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Dr. C. B. Hutchison. 2 

Mrs. „ „ .... 1 

Bertram j. Hutchison .... 
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•• Mother’s Boy ** will find the poem “ Modern Logic/* 
commencing " An Eton stripling, training for the Law/ 1 
in “Bell's Standard Elocutionist” and in “ Kirton’s 
Standard Popular Reciter.” We have to thank F. N. 
Batten, K. Nightingale, E. Harden Elliott, Harold Booth, 
and other readers for kindly supplying the required 
information. 

F. Hales (Ashtead).— A monthly part of the “ B.O.P.” for 
1912, if in stock, can be ordered direct from the publishers 
at the usual price. 

A Well-wisher. —It is possible to learn something about 
violin-playing from instruction books, but lessons from 
a teacher will be necessary. Elementary lessons would 
not cost a great deal. Ask a local bookseller to give you 
the names of music publishers who issue manuals on violin¬ 
playing, simple exercises, etc. 

C. H. Graham. —1. It was not possible to include any more school 
colours in our November football coloured plate; hence 
the omission of vour College. 2. A good book on the 
game is Marshall’s “ Rugby Football ” (Cassell & Co.). 

Andrew ScDtt. —For conjuring equipments apply to Messrs. 
Hamley, High Hoi born, London, W.C., or to Messrs. A. W. 
Carnage, Holborn, E.C. Each of these firms has a wide 
selection to offer you. 

F. M. F. C. —No, the serial in question has not appeared in book 
form. Should it be so issued due announcement will be 
made in these columns. 

C. Hopkins. —The stories by Talbot Baines Reed appeared 
serially in the “B.O.P.” as follows:—“The Fifth Form 
at St. Dominic's,” Vol. 4, 1881-2; “The Master of the 
Shell,” Vol. 10, 1887 -8 ; “ The Cock House at Fellsgarth,” 
Vol. 13, 1890-1 ; “ Tom. Dick and Harry,” Vol. 15, 1892-3. 
The stories by R. M. Ballantyne, to which you refer, have 
been published only in book form. We could not reissue 
them serially. 

Rider (Thornton Heath). —For the Wineberg toe-clips, of 
which particulars were given in our “Cycling for the 
Month” pages, apply to the County Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Bradford Street, Birmingham. 

A. toller. —Your letter of appreciation and criticism is very 
welcome. The “ serious note” will always be maintained, 
for the “ B.O.P.” has never aimed only at entertaining 
its readers. What it has accomplished in this special 
direction in the past has been testified to by hundreds of 
“ old boys ” the world over. Read Harold Begbie’s article 
on “ The Squire of Boyhood ” in the February Part. 

44 Owen Ian.** —See answer to C. H. Graham. When space is so 
restricted exceptions have to be made. 


N. Weatherston.— See “ The Boy’s Own Windmill and How 
to Make it/' in. VoL 14 (1891-2); Uus appeared in twelve 
instalments. “ How to Make a Model of an Old Water 
Mill ” was in Vol. 21. 

E. F. Poole.— The author you name is not writing for the 
“ B.O.P.” at present. Should any story from his pen 
appear in our pages, announcement will be made well in 
advance. 

Cinema.—The chances of an amateur securing such an engage¬ 
ment are very remote. All the firms in the trade have 
their own staffs of trained performers; the work is very 
difficult and needs special qualifications. Your chum 
will be well advised to turn his attention in some other 
direction. He may be interested to know, however, that 
an article on “ How to Become a Cinematograph Operator ” 
is in preparation. 

I. McNair. —“ How to Make ” articles, which have been such 
a prominent feature of the “ B.O.P.,” will appear regularly. 
Most of the papers deal with quite simple matters. 

Youngster. —The final tie for the Football Association Amateur 
Cup was played between Oxford City and South Bank 
at Reading on April 12 ; it resulted in a drawn game, at 
one goal all. On replaying a week later South Bank won 
by 1 goal to o. H. Carr scored for the winning team. 

R. Turner. —The summer costume of the Afghan is very much 
the same as the winter one. If you follow Mr. Arthur 
Twidle's illustrations to “Through Afghan Snows” (in 
our last volume), and add a black sheepskin rug overcoat, 
your costume will be correct. It will be quite striking 
enough. The Afghan, by the way, thinks that what keeps 
in the warmth w'ill also keep it out, so he w r ears his thick 
sheepskin in summer. 

Pulsator Organorum. —We recommend you to “ The Organist 
and Choirmaster,” edited by Dr. C. W. Pearce, and 
published at 60 Berners Street, London, W. 

Classicus. —By “ Greek Kalends ” you are to understand 
“ never.” There were no kalends in the Greek system 
of reckoning the months. Hence we find an old writer 
saying “ it shall be transferred ad Gratcas calendas, or, in 
parliamentary phrase, “ to this day six months.” 

Reader. —You must write to the Art School in question and 
ask about the fees. We have no information on the matter. 
A course of technical instruction would undoubtedly go 
far to improve your work. 

Geo. A. Marsden. —For particulars of the Collapsible Cycle 
Carrier apply to Messrs. Frank Ashby & Co., Etna Works, 
Princep Street, Birmingham. 

M. Lukin. —Dorkings are fine fowls and make the best of table 
poultry. You could not do better than these, perhaps. 
They are bred dark-coloured, a silvery grey, cuckoo, and 
white. All the colours have a double claw behind, or 
five toes, as it is called. The white variety have rose- 
combs ; the coloured generally single combs, but 
sometimes rose-combs ; the others almost always single. 

Youngster (Guildford). —You will find a description of 
Baseball, with diagrams illustrating the field, in “ The 
Boy's Own Book of Outdoor Games ” (edited by P. F. 
Warner), published by the Religious Tract Society, 45. 6 d. 
net. 

Alec J. Brown.— 1 . Quite a number of Jules Verne’s stories have 
appeared in the “ B.O.P.” Look at the earlier volumes ; 
the list has been given in these columns more than once. 

2. Not one of the writers you name is alive now. 3. The 
serial has no foundation in fact. The characters are quite 
fictitious. 

W. J. McMaster. —Living at the other side of the w'orld we 
would help you if we could, but you give us no information 
as to what power you have, how many rooms you want 
to light—in fact, nothing that will guide us. If you will 
send more particulars w e will do our best to assist you. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P." 4 Bouverie Strert, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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In Lighter Mood. 


QUITE LIKELY! 

A school inspector demanded suddenly of a class, " Who 
wrote 4 Hamlet ’ ? ” One boy, breaking down under his stern 
eye when it was directed towards him, blubbered out, “ Please 
sir, 'twasn’t me 1 ” 

Shortly afterwards the inspector was relating the incident 
at a dinner party. One of the guests, a colonel, rubbing his 
hands, said, 44 Ha ! ha ! I shouldn’t wonder, though, if the 
little beggar hadn’t done it after all 1 ” 


AS ADVERTISED. 

It was, of course, an Irish paper which was responsible for 
the following advertisement : 

44 For sale, baker's business; good trade ; large oven, present 
owner been in it for seven years ; good reason for leaving.” 


HIS CHANCES. 

During the cold snap in January there was good skating 
in many parts of the country. Just at the commencement 
of the frost a certain boy in a Midland 
village got out his skates, greased them, 
and presently prepared to enjoy himself 
on the local duckpond. His mother 
caught sight of him at the door, and 
attempted to dissuade him from going 
on the ice, as she didn’t believe it was 
safe. 

The boy knew better and went. Pres¬ 
ently, one of his companions called at 
the house, and asked where the young 
skating enthusiast was to be found. 

The mother’s answer was : 

“ If the ice is as thick as Jim thinks 
it is, he's skating ; if it is as thick as I 
think it is, he's swimming ! ” 


BOOT POLISH. 

The umpire’s son applied for free 
admission on the ground that he wanted 
44 to see his father in partic’lar.” 

44 Mother says she wants that packet 
o' sandwiches back,” he said. 

44 Sandwiches back! I ate 'em, an hour 


ago ! ” replied the surprised parent. 

44 Then she’ll 'ave to clean your shoes 
with salmon-and-shrimp paste,” returned 
the youngster. 44 Mother put the brown- 
boot polish in those sandwiches 1 ” 



THE CAUSE. 

The class had received a lesson on the Peasants' Revolt, and 
after the lesson were required to write all they remembered 
of this rising. One small child wrote :— 

44 The cause of the Peasant's Revolt was that a shilling 
* poultice ’ was put on everybody over sixteen.” 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

The teacher was hearing the youthful class in mathematics. 
44 No,” she said, 44 in order to subtract, things have to be in the 
same denomination. For instance, we couldn't take three 
pears from four peaches, nor eight horses from ten cats. Do 
you understand ? ” 

There was assent from the majority of pupils. One little 
boy in the rear raised a timid hand. 

44 Well, Bobby, what is it ? ” asked the teacher. 

44 Please, teacher,” said Bobby, 44 couldn't you take three 
quarts of milk from two cows ? ” 


WHY. INDBED! 

A young lady was being shown over 
an engineering shop. 44 What is that ? 44 
she said to her guide, a young engineer. 

44 Why,” he replied, 44 that's an engine 
boiler.” 

44 And why do they want to boil the 
engine ? ” asked the guileless damsel. 

44 Oh,” he answered, 44 to make the 
engine tender.” 




Monthly Fnnny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they arc selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this page, which 
must be submitted on or before the 2and of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in 
all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, *' Boy’s Own Paper,** 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelop* 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


THE TRIALS OF AN ARTIST. 

Our Oinial " Hud" : "And. Parkinson, if you must 
caricature your Head Master, you would do well to 
cultivate your powers of observation. I am sure you 
have never seen me with my tie riding up my collar 1 *' 


The winner of this month's Prize is 
P. H. McLaren, U.F.Ch. Manse, For- 
glen. for the storyette entitled “Quite 
Likely 1 ” 
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of Harry Leftwich; 

or, With Williams to Erromanga. 


By FRANK ELIAS. 


INTRODUCTION. 



WELL remember the night. 
It was in the early spring 
and was, in fact, my birthday. 

I was still very young. In¬ 
deed I have a notion that I 
was still called “ the boy,” or 
something like that. You see, 

I was the only child. 

My father and mother had 
allowed me to sit up in honour 
of the great event and I was, 
pretty well tired out when, 
at ten o’clock, I went to bed. 

I fell asleep at once. How 
long it was afterwards that 
I began the odd experience 
which now became mine, I do 
not pretend to say. But I 
found myself lying, as it were, face downwards upon a cliff. I 
was looking with gaze full upon the shore below and could dis¬ 
tinctly hear the beat of the waves as well as see them tumbling 
upon a high shelving beach. I was not near enough, how¬ 
ever, to see anything very distinctly, for the rocks and boul¬ 
ders looked much smaller than they really must have been. 

I cannot say why, but as I looked down upon that lonely 
uninhabited shore, there came over me a curious sense of 
horror. I found myself, as I looked at those rocks and 
stones, quivering with fear ; I discovered that, as I heard 
the splash of that tossing water, the perspiration began to 
rise through my pores and I could feel the wetness of my 
shirt against my skin. Moreover, I found that, though now 
I was inclined to turn away, I could not do so. I was 
fascinated, held in a grip : my head, as it were, jammed 


between two forces preventing my moving it, my eyelids 
held open, as if by invisible fingers. 

And as I lay there watching I saw a shadow fall suddenly 
upon the sand, and then I realised that the shadow was 
that of a man and that the man was running. What is 
more, from the way he turned his head sometimes, I 
judged he ran in fear of something. I had been fascinated 
before, but now I watched with eyes that were only for 
that man. But a moment later there fell another shadow 
and I saw that there were two other men running and not 
in pursuit of the first; for they, too, turned to glance 
behind them. That the men were in mortal fear was plain 
from the manner of their flight. As they came near to the 
point below which I lay, I saw that they were naked 
and then that their skins were black. It was clear to me 
that the persons I watched were frightened savages. 

They ran on : I could hear their cries of fear. Across 
the line of my vision they went, reminding me of a shadow 
show I had once seen. But my eyes did not follow them, 
for it became aware of more shadows following. These 
turned quickly to men, running together. I heard their 
cries as they came on. I noticed that these men were not 
black but white ; they might, some of them, be English. 
What their object was I saw written in their faces, which, 
even at that distance, looked cruel and threatening. Some 
of them were armed : the flash of their knives I could see 
plainly. And now, as I watched, I saw with horror that 
they were gaining upon the blacks, and as I marked this I 
had a wild inclination to rush down from the cliff and 
bar the passage. But I found myself held where I lay. 

I struggled, I screamed, I thrust myself forward, and then 
suddenly I saw one of the men kneeling and pointing a gun 
at the fugitives. And then I shrieked. 
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And in that moment the vision vanished. 

I seemed then to be on a sea between two conditions of 
consciousness. I found myself being carried on and on 
and then suddenly I realised that once again I was lying 
upon that headland looking down still, and still as unable 
as before to move an inch. 

Again there fell upon me the sense of horror and fear. 
My hair seemed to be standing on end; I found myself 
shaking as I looked down upon that lonely beach. And 
then, as I watched, three figures suddenly appeared running 
towards the water. I saw at once that they were white 
men, Englishmen, and that they were being pursued. 
They ran one behind the other at a distance of some yards. 

I watched now in trembling anxiety. Sometimes one 
of them would look round, and the faces, though I could 
dimly discern them, seemed of a kind different from those 
of the other white men I had seen earlier. But the feeling 
I had that their faces were such sprang less from any actual 
vision of them, than from that odd knowledge that seems to 
come to one in dreams by means not of the ordinary kind. 
I certainly had no impression of their actual appearance. 

And now, suddenly, from the shadows, there burst a 


crowd of howling black men running quickly and waving 
clubs. They ran faster than the Engiisiimen and my heart 
stopped still as I saw that the leaders were almost up wath 
the last of the pursued. He did not seem to know they 
were coming, that they were so close. And I found myself 
shrieking a warning, battling to be free to reach him. But 
already the club was being raised and then, sickened, I 
looked down upon the fallen figure—only to have my atten¬ 
tion attracted at once to the other men still running. With 
a yell the leading black man still pursued and I saw the 
second man get free. Would the third escape—would 
he reach the water first ? 

In a cold perspiration I watched him. It seemed almost 
as if he would gain safety. But no: a black figure had 
detached himself from the rest, and was gaining, gaining, 
gaining ! I tried once more to be free. But now I could not 
even speak. My tongue seemed as if it were glued to my 
mouth. And still that horrid black shape was gaining 
gaining, gaining . . . 

And I was rubbing my eyes and sitting up in bed, with 
my mother and father bending tenderly over me, inquiring 
what had made me cry out. 


CHAPTER I. 

MY STEPFATHER. 


OMING to my story, let me say 
that I am a plain sailor man and 
unused to the pen. I will waste no 
words, but plunge at once into what 
I have to tell. 

I was born in the village of Swaney, 
which, as some of you know, lies 
on the Hampshire coast. My father 
was a fisherman and, as fishermen go, 
prosperous. I remember him well, 
and his kind strong ways. He was 
a big figure of a man and everybody knew him and liked 
him. I often used to be on the little quay with him, 
watching him at his nets, and sometimes, when there was 
not much weather, he would let me go in the boat 
with him. 

But when I was eleven years old, he suddenly died. 
He had got wet while repairing nets on the beach and 
would not trouble to get into dry things. It was his way ; 
I am afraid it is the way of most of us, and most of us 
escape ; but he did not. 

My mother and I had to face the world together. How 
we were to do that, however, did not appear, for there was 
little enough work for her in our village, and she began, 
indeed, to talk of going away. For the time being she 
was living on what we had got for the boat and tackle, 
but that money was running out fast enough. 

My mother had always been the kind that depended on 
others. Young as I was, I had found that out. When 
my father died she seemed to be without support; I 
knew that she was very unhappy, but unhappy, not only 
because he had gone, but because she had now no one 
to lean on. 

It would be six months or more after my father’s death 
that, as I sat one day on the quay, I became aware of a 
stranger eyeing me curiously. I looked up at him in return, 
and saw a tall and, in his own way, rather a fine-looking 
man, with a very brown skin, strange piercing eyes, and 
wearing rings in his ears. 

“ Well, young ’un," he cried. “ And who’re you ? ” 

“ I ? My name's Leftwich, sir—if that's what you mean,’* 
I answered. 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ? Much fishing here—boy ? " 

" I don’t know how you'd reckon it, sir. I used to hear 
my father say that it wasn't as bad as it might be." 

" Used to hear your father ? " 

" Yes," said I. " He’s dead." 

" Oh, that’s it," he answered again. ** Well, boy, I’m 


asking a few questions, d'yer see, because I've a sort of 
idea of settling here." 

I looked up with new interest. Perhaps I wondered 
why he had selected me for his inquiries. 

" D’yer get many other people—visitors, that is—down 
here—eh ? " 

" I don’t think so, sir," I answered. 

" Ever seen any—" he seemed to pause as he spoke— 
** any sailor folk here ? " 

“ Only fishermen, sir." 

He nodded, said " Um," and strolled off. I watched 
him as he went with some curiosity. I came to know 
that figure pretty well in time. For, presently, I found 
that the man, who called himself " Smith," had taken 
lodgings in the house next but one to ours. After that 
he bought a boat, and went out a good deal alone. He 
seemed to have some knowledge of fishing, but he was not 
very intimate with the other men of the place. Neverthe¬ 
less he could, when he liked, be attractive enough. Occas¬ 
ionally he would yarn to some group of fishermen on the 
quay, and, drawing near, I could see from their faces 
that he had considerable powers as a talker. 

It was only some three months after his coming that I 
began to suspect that the men of the village were not the 
only people who were interested in the stranger. I was 
.only a boy and did not notice, at first, but it occurred to 
me after a while that my mother and he were getting 
friendly. It took my breath away, however, when, one 
night, my mother called me to her and told me that she 
had promised to marry Smith in the following year. I 
cannot say that I was pleased, and I do not think I 
looked as if I was. But there was no more to be said. 
When next I met Smith, however, I could see that he was 
wondering how I had taken it, and that, when he saw 
from my face that I was sorry, a dark cloud passed over 
his face. 

My mother and Smith were quietly married and settled 
down in our old cottage. Now that this man had come 
into the same home as myself I began to make certain 
discoveries about him. I found for instance that, though 
he often told stories with great animation and even with 
attempts at humour, he was a man with a disturbed mind 
The changes in his face were sometimes extraordinarv 
He was curiously secretive too, and I remember that when 
he brought his things across from his lodgings, he insisted 
on doing it at night. 

At first I tried to hope that the new arrangement was 
going to work. I do not remember when I first knew 
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definitely that something was wrong. Perhaps it was one 
night when I had been out later than usual. As I passed 
the “ Blue Hog ” a tall dark figure lurched from its shade 
and moved up the street before me. I knew that figure. 
It was not, however, at this time that I first saw him 
threaten my mother. 

Well, the thing had discovered now became common. 
My mother was a weak little thing. She had no influence 
over him ; although, when he wanted to take me down to 
work in the boat, she tried to persuade him not to do so, 
and she did do this much : she prevented him from 
taking me out to sea with him, as he had wanted to do. 
But when he gave way to her on a point of this kind he 
always took it out of her in other ways. He rarely spoke 
to her without a threat or a sneer. And presently I saw 
that her spirit was breaking. Then one day she 
caught a chill when out charing and, somehow, 
never seemed to have the spirit to get well. 

And that nig lit he 
came home . . . Yes, 

he had been drinking wff&v 

again. He wanted 
her to come down 
and get his supper 

for him. And I saw \ 

my mother sitting ^ 

up in bed with her 
round and 
staring. I went out- 
side, feeling sick at 
heart. 

The doctor could 
do nothing, for, as 
he said, she would 
not help him to make 
a cure. She had no 
spirit left. And so 
she died three days 
later, worn out by 
that man’s cruelty. 

And now I wondered 
what was to happen 
to me. I was not 
long in doubt. For 
two days my step¬ 
father scarcely spoke 
to me. Then, on the 
third morning, as 1 
entered the house be- jM Jfl 

fore dinner, he jum¬ 
ped round—he had 
beenstanding looking 
gloomily into the fire 
—and met my gaze. 

And I saw again the 
curious change take 
place in his eyes. 

The gloom at once 
disappeared, to be 

exchanged for a cruel The next mornent ... He had . 

mocking look. of ,he hefld > and 1 was reelin * ag< 

“ Well,” he cried 

sneeringly, ” and what d’yer think I’m going to do 
with you, eh ? ” 

“ I don’t know, please, stepfather.” 

"Huh!” he cried. “Well, I’ll tell you! I’m going 
to see that you’re useful. D’yer understand ? If yer 
stops here, yer works in the boat. No talk about it being 
too wild and all that stuff she used to give us. See ? ” 

I knew what he had in his mind. He was remembering 
how my poor mother had pleaded with him not to take 
me to sea. 


of house-cleaning and net-mending, while, night after night, 
would I sit in the boat with him, in misery and fear. For 
when alone out there with him he often threatened me. 
And even in the house he bullied. 

” Yer’ve got to make yerself useful, see ! Have that 
grub ready by one o’clock or—well—we’ll see ! ” 

” Yes, stepfather,” I answered. 

He stood towering above me, his eyes shining with that 
odd light I had got to know and fear. 

” No playing tricks with me, see ! See, my pretty 
shaver ? ” 

I thought he was trying to provoke me. There was 

something so curious 
about his manner. 

I I could see that he 
enjoyed my fear of 


f The days passed in 

! misery. And pres¬ 
ently I knew that he 
was drinking in a 
way different from 
his custom when my 
mother had been 
with him. Then he 
had drunk only in 
bouts, and at the 

he brought the stuff 
home. And one 
morning, when I 
rose before him, I 
found two empty 
bottles on the table 
downstairs. As time 
passed his passions 
seemed to grow more 
strange and violent. 
And one day he 
struck me. I re¬ 
member the occasion 
quite clearly still. 
No, it was not the 
kind of blow a man 
gives a boy : it was 
the kind that a man 
gives a man. 

I wondered how 
long it would last. 

Then there came 
another day that I 
remember—a day 
when he had told 
me to get his tea 
ready for a certain 
, , . time. I mistook the 

light me a heavy blow on the side hour, understanding 

ist the cupboard.” (S« page 388.) that he would not 

be in till late. And 
so, when he arrived, I was out. He came in search of 
me, the familiar glare in his eye. I saw at once that he 
had been drinking. 

Now then, you young swipe, come on in here ! ” he 
cried, driving me before him towards the door. "Am 1 
master in me own house—or ain’t I ? Eh ? Eh ? ” 

I moved, terrified, before him and across the threshold. 
He lounged in heavily behind me. 

” Now then, we’ll see what’s going to be done, we will. 
You dirty little swipe. I can’t trust you a minute. Not 
a mirrtite. You’ve had a run too long—that’s what you’ve 
I soon realised from what my mother, weak as she was, had. If your mother hadn’t been as weak as a cat 
had saved me. My life now began to be a continual she’d-” 

drudgery. The happy days on the shore which I had spent “Leave my mother alone, please, stepfather,” I burst 
in my father’s time were exchanged for a wearisome round out. 
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" Eh ? Eh ? Leave her alone ? ” He gulped as if swallow¬ 
ing something. He appeared to be trying to steady 
his voice in order to intensify the threat trembling for 
utterance. 

“ Yes, I’ll leave her alone ! Curse her ! But I'll learn 
her son a thing or two ! And to begin with-" 

The next moment, before I knew what he would be at, 
he had caught me a heavy blow on the side of the head, 
and I was reeling against the cupboard. He watched me 
fall, and then, as I rose dazed and bleeding, he set out 
for me again. But, confused though I was, I was too quick 
for him, and, running before him, dashed out into the 
street. I ran towards the quay, and a minute later I knew 
he had allowed me to escape. 

I thought I could never go back at first. But the 


thought that I must otherwise be roofless drove me home 
at last. 

It was two hours later before I dared approach the house 
again. I drew cautiously up towards the door. Then, 
turning the handle, I looked in. For a moment I hesitated; 
then I entered. As I did so he suddenly jumped round. 

But the odd thing was that in his face now was not 
anger—I am sure of this—but fear. 

Then he recognised me. 

“ Oh —you ! " he cried, as if in sudden relief. 

Quite sharply, now, his brow grew black again. 

“ You get to bed. And if you’re late in the morning, as 
sure as I'm a living man-" 

White and trembling, I crept upstairs. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE DREAD STRANGER. 


UCH is the importance of the part 
of my story to which I am now 
come, that it is necessary for me 
to tell it in very exact language. 
Three days had passed since my 
last trouble with my stepfather, 
but I was still very miserable. 
My eye continued black and 
swollen, but it was not the pain 
that troubled me so much as the 
thought that the scenes through 
which I had passed were certain 
to be repeated. Indeed, a feeling 
was growing upon me that the 
man was ceasing to be merely 
indifferent to my presence, but 
was beginning to hate the sight 
of me. For, only that morning, 
when I had entered the front 
kitchen he had got up without 
looking at me, but biting his 
lip as if to control his dislike even of my mere presence. 
He had told me once that “ the sight of me turned 
him sick.” 

As I have said, however, for three days following the last 
outburst my stepfather and I did not meet. 

On the morning of the third day I rose with a feeling of 
depression. I do not know why I should have felt more 
disquieted then than, say, the day before, but, as I dressed, 
and heard the weird moaning of the wind round the house, 
I felt as if there was something quite hopeless about my 
life. I went downstairs and found some breakfast. By 
the used dishes on the table I gathered that my stepfather 
had already gone out. 

When I had finished and was also outside I felt the weight 
upon my heart grow heavier and heavier. The sky was 
overcast with black clouds. The wind had now almost 
dropped, though it still moaned faintly and eerily. I 
was only a few yards from the quay and went towards it. 
I ought to have said before, perhaps, that just at the corner 
of the street where it enters upon the quay there is a high 
grey stone wall which makes it impossible to see whether 
there is anyone on the step-way or not. 

I moved very slowly to-day, thinking, I fear, very bitter 
and gloomy thoughts. Now, as I came to the corner of the 
wall and was about to turn, I heard a curious sort of noise. 
I started. It seemed to be the sound of a man scraping his 
throat. Suddenly there seemed to run down my spine 
an odd shivering sensation. But it was not the scraping 
sound that brought that on. It was the sound which 
followed—the sound of laughter. For the laugh I Heard 
was not a chuckle, such as is wholesome and invites one to 
join in it; it was a laugh very quiet, the laugh of some one 
who had no joy in what he did. No, I have not even 
now said what I mean—it was not the laugh of someone 


at all. It seemed like the laugh of a thing —an evil thing 
to be feared, to be shunned. Again the shiver struck me, 
and for a moment I was inclined to turn back. Then I 
persevered. I turned the corner and looked back behind 
the wall. 

What I saw there I must now try to describe. On the 
ground, with his back against the wall, sat a short, very 
broad figure of a man. His face was shaded by a big hat. 
What struck me at first were the ear-rings, big and golden, 
hanging from his ears, and the nails of his fingers, for 
these last were not like a human being’s so much as like 
those of some creature of prey. 

They were talons. The hands were very big and brown 
and covered with tattooing, while on the fingers were large 
gold rings: I think there were three. He did not look up at 
my footsteps, though I had an unpleasant feeling that he 
knew I was there and could see me. I began even to believe 
that, when I had heard his laugh, he had known I was 
near and that he had been laughing at me ! 

I stood there, staring in fascination and taking in all his 
parts. He seemed to be extraordinarily muscular. Even 
from his hands and wrists the muscles stood out, while his 
short neck looked like that of an ox. I noticed, fearing 
though I did to look at him, that the blue pea-jacket he 
wore was new and so were the big square-looking boots. 
But he did not look up. 

I suppose for three minutes I stood there daring neither 
to move nor speak. And then suddenly out of the depths 
of that wide chest of his, came again the scraping sound of 
that terrible laugh. I could endure no more. I turned 
and ran. 

I rushed right back to the house though it was daylight, 
and though there were people about in the street. I went 
upstairs and shut my door. And then I told myself that 
I was a coward, that I ought to be ashamed of myself, 
and that if I had the pluck of a rabbit I would go straight 
downstairs again, across the street and once more back 
to the wall by the quay. I dared myself to do it, I scorned 
myself, and finally I gave way to my more courageous 
self. I crept downstairs and then ran to the wall as fast 
as I could run, lest I should change my resolve. At the 
corner I paused. Then very slowly I crept inch by inch 
round the wall and looked. 

The place was empty ! 

I now ran along the quay, looking everywhere in wonder 
I was sure the man could not have come along the village 
street without being noticed by me from my window. 
He must be, therefore, on the quay or the sands. I soon 
discovered that he was certainly nowhere upon the quay. 
Now, I do not need to tell you that if you stand on the 
west edge of our quay you can see nigh two miles of sands 
spread out before you. But when I looked that day there 
was not the sign of a soul. The man had vanished abso¬ 
lutely. 

Still feeling uneasy, I went along to the “Saucy Sal ” 10 
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begin the work my stepfather had ordered me to do: I 
got out the net, dragged it over the shingle, and then, with 
great effort, got its edge hooked upon the nails in the 
wall at a height of some six feet, so that the net lay open 
its full length. I was quickly too much occupied to have 
much thought regarding the stranger, although whenever 
my mind recurred to him I still felt the odd little shiver. 

It was nearly evening before I had finished my work. I 
reckoned my stepfather would by now have got back from 
Twyford port. I do not know why, but, as I approached the 
house, I felt more than one inclination to turn round and 
run. 

I knew at once that he was back. I could hear his foot¬ 
steps as he tramped about the room. 

Slowly, fearfully. I pressed the latch and went in, and as I 
did so there came from the room a curious little laugh 
which was nothing so much as a laugh of triumph. I felt 
very surely as if his hand were closing over me. 

“ Huh ! ” he said, in the quiet voice that made me dread 
him most of all. ” So you've come back at last, have 
you ? You miserable little imp, why ain’t there any dinner 
ready ? But I suppose I can’t expect attentions of that 
kind from my nice affectionate boy. Oh no, so long as 
he gets whatever’s going his 
father, what gives him house 
and home, can go hang. What 
d'yer say ? Thought I said I 
was going to get my meal in 
Twyford ? I daresay you did 
think I said that. You'll think 
a good many more things before 
I’ve finished with you. I got 
a present for you in Twyford 
to-day. A real nice present 
for a good boy.” 

I saw him fumbling with a 
long paper parcel in a corner 
of the room. Only by the slightly 
confused actions of his fingers 
did I know that he had been 
drinking. I saw at last what he 
was unwrapping, what he had 
bought. As he turned there was 
in his eye an evil—no, I really 
think it was a mad—glitter. 

" Boy, take off your coat.” 

Dumb with fear I could only 
stand and watch him. 

“ D’yer hear me ? ” he yelled, 
cracking the new whip and 
making the sound of a pistol- 
shot in the little room. 

I edged round towards the 
door. 

” D’yer hear me ? ” he shrieked 
madly, lunging out at me. 

I still edged round, shaking 
though I was. 

Suddenly he flung himself for¬ 
ward, the whip now raised 
over his shoulder. The next 
moment it had tom my 
cheek from ear to chin. But 
already I was at the door. I 

thrust up the latch. The next moment, though I scarcely 
realised it, I was outside. And then I ran for dear life. 
As I started there came, from behind, a great crash as of 
broken dishes. I could guess what had happened. My 
stepfather in his haste had caught his foot in the table and 
upset the contents. There was a muttered roar of fury, 
and then—then I was running before a drink-crazed and 
infuriated madman—running, I did not doubt now, for 
my very life I I knew not where to go. At first I had thought 
of the shelter of the boats, but feeling him close I began 
to feel uncertain that I could reach them in time. And 
so as I passed the wall I stopped, wheeled, and then stepped 
into the recess. The next minute he had rushed by. 


If he had not been drinking it would probably have 
occurred to him to seek me there, but in his drunken 
fury he could not stop. I heard his feet beat quick and 
furiously upon the quay and then, for a moment, I thought 
I could hear only the level fall of the waves. But was that 
all I had heard ? I put my head down to listen and 
then I felt as if the very pith in my bones was frozen. 
For very gently, yet distinctly, there came to me the sound 
of laughter. 

The crude terror inspired by my stepfather’s pursuit 
was at once and completely forgotten as I listened to that 
sound. I felt transfixed. I dared not move nor breathe. 
I could see no one nor hear any footstep, now that of my 
raging step-parent had died out. I say that I heard no 
footstep. But now, while I could hear no step, I became 
aware of the presence of a foot. 

All this time, in the darkness, I had been crouching upon 
a foot—and a human foot I I felt it more now. and involun¬ 
tarily put out my hands. As I touched the sides of the 
boot I realised that they were far apart, yet I did not need 
to guess to whom that wide foot belonged. The little cry 
which had fallen from me suggested my terror to the man 
behind me. For now, suddenly, I heard a voice speaking. 


‘ 1 was running before a drink-crazed and infuriated madman 
—running for my very life ! ” 
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“ Boy, stand up I ” 

There was that about that voice that allowed of no 
denial. Not that it was a commanding voice; no, I 
obeyed because its every vibration struck such terror into 
my soul that I dared not refuse. I had a feeling that, 
whatever had been his order, I must obey : that behind 
me were no ordinary powers of darkness and cruelty, and 
that I was threatened by terrors not to be found in any 
human creature. It was, of course, very absurd, but I 
trembled, and listened for his next words in sheer 
fright. 

“ Affectionate stepfather too much, eh ? Don’t like his 
kind embraces, eh ? Well, boy, prepare for a blow. Ha— 
ha I” Again the hateful laughter I had got to know so 
well. “ A blow, eh ? Not your first, eh ? Well, hark’ee, 
boy—affectionate parent will not have to give you his 
nightly blessing. Going away. Have to learn to do 
without him. Your joyful days and nights all over. You’d 
better get out your handkerchief, hadn’t you, boy ? ” 

“ I don’t know who you are, sir, or what you mean,’* I 
answered, speaking up as well as I could. 

“ No. I dare say not,” he snapped out, and then con¬ 
tinued in his jeering voice: “ I don’t suppose that there’s 

anybody about here, except one particular dear friend, who 
knows who I am or what I mean. But see, my pretty boy, 
that particular friend, that very particular friend—he 
knows who I am and what I mean. Oh yes, doesn’t he 
just ! He knows who I am and what I mean.” 

” He ? ” 

“ Your good stepfather. Your affectionate parent. 
Your kind guardian. Oh yes. Now listen, boy.” His 
voice changed suddenly and became hard and questioning. 
“ You’re wondering what’s going to happen to you now ? 
You’re thinking you’ll run away from your affectionate 
parent—now, is not that so ? ” 

Such a thought had been in my mind and I admitted it. 

“ Now, boy, suppose, instead of you running away from 
affectionate parent, affectionate parent runs away from 
you ? ” 

I could only listen and wonder. I had not a word to 
say. 


11 You don’t think it likely ? Well, listen, boy, it’s more 
than likely. It’s certain as you're here and that I’m 
here.” 

Ideas were coming back to me and I remembered that 
only that night my stepfather had brought home a new net. 
I had seen it lying in the front kitchen beside the parcel 
from which he had taken the whip. I knew he would never 
bring any new thing home if he had any notion of going 
away. He was always of a saving turn. 

” I don’t think there’s any likelihood of my stepfather 
going away, sir,” I answered. 

The strange jerky voice came up from the ground, for 
I judged that the man was still sitting. 

” See here, boy”—there was anger in his voice now’—“ 1 
say affectionate parent is going. And what’s more, I 
know he’s going.” 

An idea occurred to me. 

“You say you know him, sir. You mean, you’ve seen 
him to-night—arranged something ? ” 

“ I have not seen him. Nor has he seen me. Nor will 
he see me. Certainly he will not see me.” 

I knew not why, but I had an inward feeling that every 
word of the strange discourse was going to turn out true. 

“ Then if he goes,” I cried, “ where will he go ? ” 

The stranger gave one of his horrible chuckles. But 
the anger had gone. He was satisfied that he had con¬ 
vinced me. 

“ Where will he go ? Now, my boy, you’re one up on 
me. I can’t tell you that. Anywhere. That’s where 
he’ll go—anywhere. But now isn't it time you got home, 
eh ? and up to bed ? Affectionate parent will be back 
presently. I think I hear him stumbling along the boats 
looking for his darling son. Off you go. And see here, 
boy ! Better not sit up to-night. Better not.” 

I did not need another word. I crept round the wall. 
And then, when on the other side, I paused and listened. 
Slowly my stepfather was clambering over the boats mut¬ 
tering my name and coming towards the street again. 
And then I heard another sound, a sound that came 
from beyond the wall—the sound of low, terrible laughter. 

And then I ran. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR] 


N fear, in wonder, I ran 
homewards. I had no col¬ 
lected thoughts in my head. 
I rushed upstairs and pushed 
the bed against the door. 
I could at least get a night’s 
rest. Besides, it was too 
late to look for a job away 
from home that night. In 
the morning tilings might 
be clearer. I would pro¬ 
bably be quite safe in the 
meantime, as my stepfather 
would no doubt fall into a 
drunken sleep downstairs and 
look for me no more till to-morrow. 

But I had wanted to go home that night for other reasons 
than rest. I did not expect much sleep. The words of 
the stranger, if they had puzzled me, had also compelled 
me to believe them to have some meaning which I could 
not as yet fathom. But he had made me curious to watch 
my stepfather. Presently I caught the sound of a heavy 
step below and then I heard the door open and the man 
enter the kitchen. 

As I had expected, he made no effort to come upstairs. 
In his drunken confusion he probably thought I was 
still out there among the boats and that he had only to sit 
tight to catch me as 1 came in. I could hear him floundering 
round the room as if in the dim light of the fire. Then I 


heard him sink back in his chair. Presently he was snoring 
quietly at first, and then more loudly. And then, lying 
on the bed, worn out by the anxieties and confusions of 
the day, I, too, began to doze, though still dressed. 

I cannot say what time it was when I awoke, but it wa> 
still perfectly dark. Afterwards my calculations made 
me think that it would have been somewhere near two 
o’clock. I was about to turn over when I thought 1 
heard a sound outside. My window was always wide 
open at night and I hear very easily. I was at first inclined 
to ignore the noise, but a certain thought entering mv 
mind, I got up and crept towards the window. Though I 
was listening now with all my ears I could hear nothing, 
and was about to go back to bed when I changed mv 
mind. Creeping to the window, I peered out. For long 
I could see darkness only. Then I thought I saw the 
bush under the front kitchen window sway a little. Mv 
next thought, however, was the remembrance that I had 
lately transplanted that bush. \ r et something had swayed. 

I listened, a cold sensation in my back. And then I 
heard again what I must have heard from my bed—the 
sound of tapping. This went on for some minutes. But 
then it seemed as if it was felt below that the tapping was 
useless and that some more effective method must be used. 
It was too dark to see any clear outline of a figure beneath, 
but I judged that it had stooped to pick up a stone, for the 
next moment I could hear the quietest possible breaking 
of glass, as though of one of the small panes in the window. 

It was now that, for a moment, my attention was trans- 
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ferred to the person who had been sleeping below me. The 
noise of the glass had evidently awakened my stepfather, 
for I could hear his deep breathing changing to the quieter 
respirations of an awakening man. It did not occur to 
me at first what conclusion my stepfather might draw 
from the sound, but what I heard was an angry shout 
as he seemed to be sitting up. 

" You there at last, you imp ? And what’s that you've 
done ? Bioken windows to get in, eh ? Well, you don’t get 
in—see—you don’t get in.” 

So far as I could judge, ten or fifteen seconds now passed 
without a sign from without. Quite recklessly I thrust 
my head out to listen. And now there was a pause while 
my stepfather still fumbled about as though feeling for a 
match. 

I could stand it no longer. Very gently I moved away the 
bed from the door and crept to the head of the stairs. Then, 
bending down, I peered into the kitchen. My stepfather 
had at last found the candle and had applied a match. The 


candle was flickering as it caught the draught from the 
hole in the window and the room was still in half shadow. 
Fumbling with the candle and muttering abuse of the 
stepson he believed outside, I suppose my stepfather had 
his back to the window. And then, while still I listened 
and watched, a voice—how well I knew the voice, the 
mocking voice—spoke very gently, softly: 

“ The little black man has popped away home” 

I saw my stepfather jump a full foot into the air as a 
man does when a bullet catches him from behind, while from 
him there burst the most blood-curdling yell I had ever 
heard. I could see his face and in it I read, not confusion 
merely, but a kind of frenzy of fear. The eyes rolled and 
seemed to be trying to get out of their sockets, while from 
the mouth came a kind of scum. All this I saw in an 
instant. The next moment my stepfather had crashed 
like a log to the floor. I ran down the stairs. At the 
foot, for one moment, I paused, and as I did so I heard the 
sound of soft retreating footsteps. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MY STEPFATHER S FLIGHT. 


I NOW hastened to my stepfather, unfastened his 
neck cloth and poured some water over his face. 
In a few minutes he began to revive. His eyes 
opened and he stared into my face. Then, as he 
recognised me, a furious look came into his eyes and, as he 
sat up, he spoke angrily. 

” What are you doing here ? Get off to bed if you don't 
want another dose of my present.” 

I could not but notice, as he spoke, that his voice shook. 
I dared not explain what had brought me down. I turned 
and ran. But I had had one glance at his face and had 
seen that there was some extraordinary change. All the 
muscles looked as if they had been loosened. 

When I reached my room I crept at once into bed. For 
some time I lay there shaking and thinking. But all my 
thinking was a confusion, and finally the confusion became 
the confusion of dreams. 

When I opened my eyes again it was still dark. 
Presently I heard the clock strike four, and now there came 
over me an odd sensation of loneliness. I cannot quite 
describe it, but I felt that even my stepfather, could I but 
see him coming in at the door at that moment, would be 
welcome. Finally, I could endure my feelings no longer 
and climbed once again out of bed. I opened the door. 
If I could but hear my stepfather’s 
familiar snore as I stood by his bedroom 
doorway, I thought I should feel better. I 
crept thither and paused. But no sound 
could be heard save the ticking of the 
clock below. 

I stepped towards my bed again and 
then it occurred to me that, perhaps, if 
I looked over the stair rail, I might see my 
stepfather below. Very cautiously I ap¬ 
proached. As I did so I perceived the 
flicker of a candle guttering in its socket. 

So he was still sitting there ! I drew 
nearer and pushed my head over the 
banister. And then I looked over. The 
room was empty ! 

As I looked down in fear and wonder 
I was able to see that the room was 
in slight disarray. I went back to 
the door of my stepfather’s room and 
listened. Still not a sound came from 
it. Finally, as an act of great boldness, 

I went back to my room, got a candle, 
and then turned the knob of his chamber. 

As I peered timorously into the room, I 
perceived that my stepfather was not 
there. But I saw something else, I saw 


that he had been there, and that, perhaps, only a few 
minutes before. 

The room was in indescribable confusion. Drawers were 
open, a box which contained such valuables as he possessed 
had been dragged from under the bed and the lid flung off, 
while on the middle of the bed with its lid ripped off was 
the little cash box in which he kept his savings. I took 
this up and found it was empty. I looked round the room 
and saw that a familiar sight, my stepfather's Sunday 
boots, had been removed as well as sundry garments. 

Having completed my trembling survey I went downstairs. 
Here again, drawers were open, but there was no confusion ; 
I looked round, beginning now to feel the sense of lone¬ 
liness oppressive. 

At last I resolved that, dark as it was, I must get into the 
open. I went over to the door. Then I saw, for the first 
time, that the bolts were unfastened. I lifted the latch, 
but the door would not move, and I knew what had 
happened. It had been locked from the outside. 

The kitchen window was a small one—too small for my 
body to wriggle through. I therefore retreated upstairs 
and went to the window of my room. I looked out 
and tried to calculate the distance. But I knew it was 
not far from the ground, and at last I took my resolve. 

Creeping through, I lowered myself by my 
hands as far as I could and then I let go. 

A minute later, a little stunned with 
the jerk of the drop, I got up and looked 
round. The dawn was slowly breaking. 
Already I felt happier. I went down 
towards the boats. 

It was too early yet for the fishermen 
to be astir. And yet was it ? For hark! 
what was that ? Surely before me, in the 
mist that still hung over the water, 
some one was getting out a boat. Hop¬ 
ing to find a friend, for I had many among 
the fishermen, I called out and hastened 
forward. But I ran all the way to the 
water's edge without seeing a soul. And 
then, very faintly but unmistakably, I 
heard the beat of oars and the distant 
sound of quiet mocking laughter. 

I stood there, resolved not to fly, but to 
see anything that might be unveiled. For 
I knew the mist would soon have departed 
from the water's face. And presently 1 
could discern the far-away horizon. Of 
boat there was not a sign. One thing 
only I saw—a small ship, schooner-rigged, 
running out to sea before the wind. 
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Team, 


and How to Manage 



Some Practical Advice for Young Cricket Captaina. 
How to set your Field, and how to make the 
most of your Batting and Bowling Talent. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 




I.—BOWLERS AND BOWLING. 


OR the purposes of this article the 
clock has been put back some few 
years, and at this very moment 
behold me seated in my armchair 
thrilled with the thoughts of once 
more being back at school. More¬ 
over, it is not as an ordinary 
schoolboy that I see myself, for at 
the moment I have hurled myself 
into office as the leader of the 
Cricket eleven. With the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge and experience of 
years — how many it is scarcely 
pleasant to bring to mind — the 
thought obtrudes itself that in the coming term's matches 
such experience, if turned to the proper advantage, may 
perchance convert more than one 
seemingly lost cause into a winning 
one. 

It is an undeniable truism that 
one cannot place an old head on 
young shoulders, but at the same 
time there are many youthful heads 
with the useful faculty of acquiring 
and properly assimilating the know¬ 
ledge of others. Even the most 
hopeless of dolts learns something 
by experience. The making of a 
mistake in itself leads to knowledge. 

However it may appear at the 
moment, the making of an error is 
no great evil if we are wise enough 
to profit by such. The person who 
is afraid to venture anything lest 
some error should be committed is 
not likely to acquire much wisdom. 

There never was a game in which 
affairs were more put to risks than 
in cricket. The very first pre¬ 
liminary of a match is ruled by the 
Goddess of Chance. How many 
games have been lost and won 
through the mere spin of a coin! 

One gains little by experience in 
this direction. To acquire a proper 
knowledge of numismatic bodies 
in their correct relation to gravity 
has puzzled most of our County 
captains, so that school leaders can learn very little from 
them in this respect. But once the old-time custom has 
been gone through and success has come, it is then that 
perhaps ripe experience may be useful. 

However, in the management of my team we have some 
little way yet to go before the choice of innings crops up. 
There is much spade-work to be done before I shall 
be satisfied that I have got the best available talent and 
have made the most of such material at my disposal. 
Mine is an ordinary public school, fortunate in the possession 
of an Old Blue as games master, and a hard-working 
professional. Of old choices there are six, including myself, 
and of these six two only are bowlers. So that a search 
must needs be made to unearth at least two more. On 
one thing I am already determined, which is that every 


net shall be marked out in the same way as a match wicket. 
By so doing I hope not only to improve the bowling but 
the batting also. An end will be put—at any rate at the 
nets—to the general habit of bowling “ no balls." 

The bowler who is accustomed to " pinch " a yard or 
two when at the nets is bound to find that his length must 
suffer when called upon for that extra two yards in the 
middle. And the bowler with no control of length would 
not stand much chance of obtaining a place in my team. 
Command of break might be forgiven, or even over- 
indulgence in the " swerve," but if a bowler with the hours 
of practice undergone at school cannot at least keep a length 
then he is indeed hopeless. 

By a stroke of luck I discover on my first visit to the 
nets a fellow who really looks as if he ought to develop 
with a little trouble into a jolly good bowler. He is left- 
handed, about medium pace, and 

B stands very nearly six feet. He 

hasn't even got his " Twenty-two " 
colours, and in his House his bowling 
is looked upon as a bit of a joke. 
However, both the games master 
and the " pro " like the look of him, 
and he is taken in hand at the 
" First " net. With a new ball he 
swings almost as much as George 
Hirst, and he hasn’t any idea what¬ 
ever how he does it. Balls that 
start straight for the stumps finish 
up outside the batsman's legs. It 
is quite easy to account for the small 
estimation in which he has been 
held by the " beaks " of his House. 

To the ordinary school bat such 
bowling at practice would be no 
earthly good, and when put on in a 
match the chances are that the field 
would be distributed in the usual 
orthodox fashion. Consequently 
the whole of the " on " side of the 
wicket would be left open. Even 
George Hirst in all his glory would 
have been a bit of a joke in similar 
circumstances. Once my capture 
achieves anything like a length I 
am satisfied that his " on theory " 
of attack will upset many a crack 
school batsman. Even in first-class 
cricket this kind of bowling continues to meet with 
success, so that I feel that if class performers are to be 
lured to their downfall by such means, the scheme should 
be extremely fruitful in school cricket. 

The proper disposition of the field is most important, 
and until the gloss and seam of the ball begins to wear 
away the region around the square leg umpire must be 
packed with fieldsmen. There must be a short leg square, 
as well as a short leg forward and a short fine leg. The 
closer they can keep to the batsmen the more success is 
likely to be attained, but as the ball comes from the bat 
at all sorts of unexpected angles the danger of standing 
too close should be avoided. In addition to these short 
legs a long fine leg will be needed. So that with " mid- 
on " there will be five men on the leg side—a striking 
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difference from the days when the only man on that side 
of the wicket used to be the " mid-on.’* 

Against this “ on theory ” method of bowling it has 
to be remembered that in the case of a bowler whose 
accuracy can be relied upon it is well-nigh impossible to 
make a genuine “ off '* stroke. It may so 
happen that if a ball is short-pitched one 
may be able to place it in the direction of 
third man, but strokes past cover or point 
are rarely practicable. Consequently, off¬ 
side fieldsmen are more often employed in 
the simple task of picking up the ball 
than in endeavouring to stop a crisp shot. 

On the off-side—excepting the position of 
point—it was not formerly a wise pro¬ 
ceeding to place one's weak fieldsmen, but 
fashions change and it is becoming with 
the growth of “ on side ” play the haunt 
of the “rabbit.” 

Knowing that the success of my dis¬ 
covery depends very largely on the short 
leg fieldsmen, the necessity of picking 
and practising the right men for the 
positions is obvious. All this will have to be gone 
through long before the arrival of the first match. Of 
the other two bowlers already to hand, one is a fast 
bowler who gets his wickets by sheer pace and the 
other a right-handed medium-pace bowler with a 
good off break—just the usual stereotyped bowler who, 
although dangerous when the wicket renders assistance, 
is on a batsman's wicket more likely to play men in than 
to get them out. He just needs an extra trick or two to 
strengthen his battery, and in this direction the knowledge 
of how to “ swing ” the ball is what is wanted. 

There is one great danger in acquiring knowledge of the 
*' swerve,” which is the possibility of the loss of length. 
There would be small compensation in exchanging an 
accurate length bowler for a bowler of erratic length with 
however so pronounced a swerve. With a new ball and 
against a wind the merest novice can succeed in making 
a ball swerve. 

But the mere “ swinging ” of the ball is not the only 
desideratum. It is not the extent of the “ swerve ” which 
brings about a batsman's downfall. Far from it—for it 
is more than possible that the ball may “ swing ” too much 
for the batsman to even attempt to play. The bowler 
who is most to be feared is the one who “ swings ” at the 
last moment—not the one whose swerve is apparent almost 
from the time the ball leaves his hand. And the bowler 
who relies purely and simply on the “ swerve ” only 
occasionally has his triumphs. To be really effective the 
swerve must be “ unexpected.” One should not forget 
that it is only the most experienced batsmen who can 
" spot ” whether a bowler is trying to put break on a ball 
or endeavouring to “ swing ” it. If one keeps the batsmeD 
on tenterhooks there are possibilities about even a straight 
ball of the most guileless description. 

A popular fallacy about “ swerve ” is that it is only 
possible with a new ball. This, of course, is not correct. 
A new ball, on account of its gloss and pronounced nature 
of the seams, will swerve more, but even with an old ball 
the swerve remains in evidence. Any ball will swerve 
if propelled through the air with sufficient spin on it, 
provided that its rate through the air is not sufficient to 
overcome the spin. The longer the ball is in the air the 
greater the swerve. Consequently, one may expect a 
slow bowler to swerve more than a fast one. But, of 
course, the fast bowler on account of the more abrupt 
swerve would be more dangerous. One cannot swerve 
a ball without spin. As often as not one hears of a bowler 
of some pronounced break—either leg or off—described as 
being possessed of much “ spin.” But it is not the “ spin ” 
which is required for the imparting of “ swerve ” ; the 
manner in which the ball is held for “ break ” and 
“ swerve ” is totally different. 

Take the usual method of holding the ball for the 
obtaining of an'“ off break.” One can presume that five 



boys out of six could break the ball in that direction with¬ 
out ever having read a word on the subject. However, 
no harm will be done by seeing it down in print. The 
ball rests on the last two fingers and is gripped by the 
thumb almost touching the first finger, which is itself 
separated from the second finger by almost 
the utmost extremity thus. 

But in swerving, although it still rests 
on the same two fingers, the ball is held 
between the first and second fingers 
stretched to their utmost limits, with the 
seam directly in the middle of the gap 
caused, and the thumb stretched along 

the seam underneath. We are so ac¬ 
customed to having it drilled into us 
that bowlers, like poets, are bom and 
not made, that we are apt to regard this 
in too literal a meaning. It would be 
absurd to imagine that because a boy 

does not show at first any great aptitude 
for the art he cannot be made into a 
bowler of quite respectable class. Many 
a likely bowler may get passed over in 

his schooldays because he does not immediately 
show promise. The school team, naturally, is out to 
win as many matches as possible, and the bowler who 
is brilliant and who is a wicket-getter has every 
chance of distinguishing himself. In a school of 
large numbers it is rather hard to avoid this. It 
is interesting to remember that the greatest bowler 

of all time, F. R. Spofforth, did not gain his school 

colours. But anyone who is at all keen can by perse¬ 
verance and energy aspire to being at least a useful 
change bowler. It is not given to everyone to become 
a genius, but it should be within most people’s capacity 
to be able in time of stress to lend a hand in the 
attack. 

Just as much attention should be paid to bowling as 
to any other department of the game. And yet, except 
to practise in a desultory fashion, very little trouble is 
taken towards perfecting oneself in that branch. Too 

many people regard bowling at the nets as drudgery, and 
they avoid this preliminary labour as much as possible. 
It is not that they are particularly lazy, for many of 

them would cheerfully bowl 
unchanged through a long 
innings under the hottest of 
suns. No, it is not that, but 
the reason seems to me to 
be that their progress as com¬ 
pared with the batsman is 
slower, and the results not 
quite so obvious. It is un¬ 
answerable that to the ordi¬ 
nary cricketer batting at the 
nets gives more pleasure than 
does bowling. If one watches 
at almost any net one can¬ 
not fail to notice that “ that 
tired feeling ” comes more 
readily to the server up of 
unconsidered trifles than to 
him who is endeavouring to 
the best of his ability to batter such trifles through 
the net. 

If I can only get my medium-pace bowler to practise 
assiduously I have no doubt he will turn out more 
than a useful member to the side. Now, there is one 
other bowler yet to find, and as we possess no slow 
left-hander or leg-break bowler, it strikes me that the 
next best thing is to get hold of a “ lob ” bowler. And 
for this kind of bowling I select the best fieldsman in 
the side, who, excepting at the nets, has never yet 
been known to bowl. When he has been taught to turn 
the ball both from “ off ” and “ leg,” he should help 
to break up more than one lengthy partnership. He 
is sure to be a bit expensive, but when the question 
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of getting a wicket is all important a few runs are of small 
consequence. It ib unlikely that he will succeed in clean 
bowling batsmen—that should scarcely be his intention. 
He must rely on his fieldsmen and never be chary of pitching 
the ball up. At the same time he must be careful that the 
ball is not pitched sufficiently high that the batsman can by 
using his feet get to it on the full toss. 

It may so happen that once in a blue moon a batsman 
is caught off a full pitch, but the general result of such a 
delivery is for the ball to reach the boundary at express speed 
in perfect safety. To some batsmen a “ lob ” is like a red 
rag is presumed to be to a bull, and against this kind of 
cricketer the “ lobster ” is a considerable asset. There are, 
indeed, few batsmen who can altogether restrain their 
inclination to hit at “lobs.” The most orthodox batsmen 
on occasions develop a slogging vein with which they had 
been scarcely credited. 

The apparent harmlessness of the attack lures many 
promising batsmen to their downfall. The most enticing 
of slow half-volleys from an overarm bowler leaves a batsman 
quite cold, whereas the same kind of delivery from a lob- 
bowler sets every muscle tingling with the excitement of 
planting the ball amongst the spectators. And though that 
may happen once or twice, when the pitcher does go once 
too often to the well not even this sorry example of mis¬ 
placed confidence is always sufficient to restrain succeeding 
batsmen from showing the victim how lobs ought really to 
be hit. 

There are few batsmen who do not think that they are 
the master of the lob-bowler. At the same time, in games 
where a good deal attaches to the result—such as 'Varsity 
matches, or even Gentlemen and Players—the lob-bowler 
makes even the best of bats appear rather uncomfortable. 


Lob-bowlers have before now in such games not only shown 
their worth as change bowlers but have created a regular 
rout. It is well within memory how D. L. A. Jephson 
and G. H. Simpson-Hayward in different matches proved 
the actual mainstay of the Gentlemen’s attack. Experience 
has shown us that there is room for a lob-bowler in almost anv 
team provided he is also able to take his share in the run- 
getting. In a dry season, when batsmen rule the roost, 
a lob-bowler should be looked upon as indispensable to a 
school side. Not one who bowls underhand in haphazard 
fashion, but one who has regularly practised the art and 
more or less mastered it. 

No matter what command of the ball a lob-bowler mav 
possess, he is hopeless unless he has good knowledge of how 
to place his field. This, of course, can only come with 
practice, and the more such a bowler is afforded opportunities 
in matches of gaining the knowledge, the more will a side 
benefit by his services. The duty of placing the field 
falls more upon the shoulders of the captain of the side 
but the bowler should have some considerable say in the 
matter. As to the matter of field tactics I shall have an 
opportunity of dealing with this most important point at 
some other time. 

For the time being my bowling preparations are 
at an end, and I have now to busy myself in perfect¬ 
ing old batting talent, unearthing fresh material, and 
making thoroughly sure of the fielding capabilities 
of the whole eleven. 

Then, and not till then, 
shall I begin to con¬ 
cern myself as to my 
management of them in 
a match. 
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The Combat. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 



A MIGHTY Gaul stands on the plain, 

In stature tall with thews immense; 
He smites his sword upon his shield, 
And bids the foe the fight commence. 

Then brave Camillus, who did lead 

The Romans : “ By the Gods,'* he cries, 

" This fellow is a giant indeed ; 

See, how our army he defies ! ” 

" My father,” quoth Valerius, who 
Held rank as Tribune in the force, 

** What man has done, that man can do ; 

Let me, I pray thee, stop his course ! '* 

His armour donned, Valerius starts 
Across the plain to meet the Gaul; 

And fear has seized the Romans’ hearts 
Lest he be slain before them all. 


But as unto his gods he cries 
For succour in his hour of need, 

A crow comes winging from the skies 
And takes his helmet for a steed. 

It flaps its pinions dark as night 

Before the giant who standeth there, 

With beak and claw it dims his sight— 

His sword descends, but smites the air. 

And while the bird of sable hue 

Flies thus around the foeman's head, 
Valerius' sword hath pierced him through, 
And on the plain he tumbles dead. 

" Corvinus ” is the name they give 

To one, who, though his chance was small 
To meet the foeman and to live, 

For friends and country risked his all. 


Organs and Organ-Playing. 



I.—How to Begin. 

By FREDERICK JAMES, MUS.BAC. 




N a previous article in the ” B.O.P.” 
we alluded to the inclination which 
many boys show for learning to 
play the “ king of instruments," 
the organ has often been called. 
We cannot afford time to find reason for 
this inclination: our object is to give 
a few hints as to the course to pursue 
when a boy decides to make a study of 
this instrument. We assume that he 
has already made some progress in 
pianoforte-playing, and that he can 
make a decent ” show ” with, say, 
Mozart's Pianoforte Sonatas, or pieces 
of equal difficulty. The next thing 
is to fix upon a good teacher, and to 
arrange for organ-practice. The former, in these days, 
presents no trouble, except in remote places, but the latter 
is often difficult, if not impossible, to get. 

The organ is an instrument which is very, very rarely 
met with in our homes (the so-called American Organ is 
really a sort of harmonium, and we do not allude to this 
instrument under the term organ). Some organists are 
allowed by the authorities of the church or chapel where 
they officiate to give lessons on their organs, but the 
practising of pupils thereon is forbidden. In some cases, 
however, the organs can be used at a charge of sixpence 
an hour. A young organist needs plenty of practice, 
and we can therefore see that a considerable amount of 
money can in this way be spent yearly in getting organ- 
practice. As the pupil improves he may be able to get 
organ-practice in return for deputising, or he may get a 
small appointment of his own. 

Pedal-playing forms an important part in organ mani¬ 
pulation. To assist in this direction pedal-boards can 
be attached (at a cost of £6 and upwards) to pianofortes 
at home. (Some few details on this matter were given 
in the February number of the “ B.O.P." 1913. See Vol. 
XXXV., p. 261.) But the possession of a pedal attach¬ 
ment does not do away with the necessity for organ- 
practice ; it is only a help. 


Assuming that a teacher and an organ have been 
secured we cannot do much more than try to impress 
upon the pupil the importance of attending to every 
detail from the very first—namely: accurate fingering, 
neat and correct pedalling, legato-playing, registering 
of stops, etc. Do not let your chief aim* be to get to 
voluntaries and hymn tunes as soon as possible. Your 
teacher will impress this on you : respect his wish 
and let well-played exercises and the like be your 
" chief delight." This is the only way to become a real 
organist. 

It must be emphatically stated that it is a great mistake 
to give up pianoforte work when organ-playing is taken up. 
How often one hears the remark, " Oh, I have no time 
for the piano now : I am on with the organ." This is a fatal 
proceeding. Keep up your piano practice even if lessons 
are discontinued. Get such works as J. S. Bach's Two-part 
and Three-part Inventions, and, later, his forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues. Let them be (as the great composer, 
Schumann, says of the latter) " ycur daily bread." Such 
a course will prevent your becoming one of the numerous 
class of what I may call " stick-in-the-mud " organists, 
whose performances are limited to " see-saw " voluntaries 
and easy anthems. 

Of course, from the first you will avoid the over-use 
of the swell-pedal, the constant drawing of the tremulant 
stop, harsh combinations of stops, etc. Many a decent 
executant becomes an intolerable nuisance to a congregation 
owing to the serious blemishes just alluded to. 

Take all the opportunities afforded you for hearing 
good organists and good organ music; study the specifica¬ 
tions of new organs which can always be seen in musical 
journals. Try to cultivate a keen ear for stop-combination 
and, in a word, let anything and everything that is 
connected with an organ become a " craze " with you. 
This is the high-water mark so far as the study of the 
organ goes. 

I may close by giving a paradox (true enough): " Many 
people play the organ, but there are, comparatively 
speaking, few organists." The reasons for this are given 
earlier on in these remarks. 




Homes and Relics of 
Famous Explorers. 

IV.—JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT: THE 
DISCOVERERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By T. W. WILKINSON, 


This is ambiguous, perhaps designedly so ; for Sebastian, 
through the greater part of his long life—he died at the 
age of eighty-four—was prone to making extravagant 
claims in guarded terms, and could not shake off the 
weakness even in his last hours. On his death-bed, one 
of his friends relates, he “ told me that he had the knowledge 
[of the art of finding longitude] by divine revelation, yet 
so that he might not teach any man. But I think that 
the good old man, in that extreme age, somewhat doted, 
and had not yet, even in the article of death, utterly shaken 
off all worldly vayne glorie." 

Most authorities are now agreed, however, that John 
Cabot discovered the mainland of North America, that 
he was not accompanied by any of his sons till he 
made his second expedition, and that after his death 
Sebastian continued the voyages. Possibly the father 
may be entitled to more credit than is now generally 
conceded to be his due, because the discoveries as¬ 
signed to Sebastian may have been his. But that he 
should have the major honour there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 

Though the recognition of Cabot’s achievement was 
tardy, it was generous when it 

- did come ; for it is now testified 

to by two of the most con¬ 
spicuous memorials in the 
world—one at Bristol and the 
other at St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land. These were the outcome 
of a proposal from that colony 
that Cabot's quadri-centenary 
in 1897 should be celebrated 
in England as well as in 
America, and both were erected 
simultaneously. 

.f The Bristol memorial crowns 

.1 the summit of Brandon Hill, 

one of the storeyed spots in 
that historic city. On it the 
wives and daughters of freemen 
have the right to dry clothes— 
a right conferred on them, so 
legend tells, by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on her visit to the city. 

It was given to 

■ - them, according to 

one account, in 
recognition of the 
skill of the local 
laundresses in 
getting up her 
. , . .**** Majesty’s frills. In 

JNiv - Cabot’s 


Sebastian 
Cabot, from the 
original Pitts¬ 
burgh painting. 


N O other relics and memorials of explorers that we 
possess are connected with so strange a story 
as those of the Cabots. Though Columbus was 
at once recognised as the discoverer of South 
America, there was no corresponding figure in the North. 
It was not until fifty-eight years after the discovery 
of the North American continent that the first 

printed account of the achievement appeared in - 

the English language, and then for more than 
three centuries such honour as was given for that 
achievement was awarded to “ the Cabots ” or to 
“ Sebastian Cabot and his father." When, more- 
nterval of nearly four hundred 


over, 

years, the first public memorial of the event was 
set up, an injustice was unwittingly done. This 
memorial is a bronze tablet on St. Augustine's 
Bridge, Bristol, with the following inscription: 


“ From this port John Cabot and his son 
Sebastian, who was born in Bristol, sailed in 
the ship * Matthew,’ 1497, and discovered the 
continent of America." 


And the injustice consists in giving to Sebastian a 
share of the honour which is due to John Cabot alone. 

Till recent years, in fact, there was confusion as 
to the person who actually discovered the North 
American continent. Generally he was supposed 
to be Sebastian Cabot—a supposition 

due in part to the only known por- _ 

trait of him. This work, the original 

of which was destroyed by fire at 

Pittsburgh in 1845, represents him 

with globe and compasses, hour glass. 

etc., and wearing his chain and , 

robe as master of one of the great . J 

trading companies. It bears two 

legends, the longer, when done into 

English, running : 


time the 
hill was closely 
connected with the 
seafaring life of 
Bristol. On it had 
been a hermit's 
cell, with a chapel 
dedicated to St. 
Bernard. Sailors 
consequently 


" The portrait of Sebastian 
Cabot, Englishman, the son of 
John Cabot, Venetian Golden 
Knight, the first discoverer of 
Newfoundland under Henry VII.. 
King of England." 


The Cabot Tower, Bristol. 
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visited the old shrine before embarking upon their voyages 
and again upon their return. No doubt Cabot's crew, 
all Bristol men, toiled up the hill before the “ Matthew " 
sailed past it on her way to unknown seas. 

The memorial on the hill is a tower 75 feet in height 
to the upper balcony floor, and 105 feet to the apex of 
the spire, which consists of a globe symbolising the world 
surmounted by a gilded angel of peace. At night the top 
is illuminated with arc lamps, which can be seen from all 
parts of the city. A circular staircase leads up to the 
first stage, and thence a narrow spiral rises to the top, 
which commands a magnificent prospect. For the guidance 
of those who ascend the tower, brass plates are fixed to 
the balustrade of the upper balcony, indicating the direction 
and approximate distance of interesting places both in 
the district and abroad, 
including the spot where 
Cabot is supposed to have 
landed in America on St. 

John’s Day, 1497—Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 

On the tower—towards 
the cost of which (about 
£ 33 °°) many subscrip¬ 
tions were received from 
America—there is an 
eloquent inscription in 
praise of peace, as well 
as a record that the 
structure was raised in 
1 197-98 " to commemo¬ 
rate the Fourth Centenary 
of the discovery of the 
Continent of North 
America, on June 24, 1497. 
by John Cabot, who sailed 
from this port in the 
Bristol ship * Matthew,’ 
with a Bristol crew, under 
Letters Patent granted by 
King Henry VII. to that 
Navigator, and his sons, 

Lewis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctus." 

Prominent a landmark 
as the memorial at Bristol 
is, the one at St. John’s is 
still more so. It crowns 
Signal Hill, which rises 
500 feet above sea-level, 
or double the height of 
Brandon Hill, and consists 
of a two-storey central 
hall, flanked by square, 
castellated towers, one a 
signal tower and the other 
an observatory. Midway 
between the two, and 
rising above them, is a 
tower adorned with a 
figure representing John Cabot pointing to a globe with 
his left hand, and holding aloft in his right a cross staff 
bearing an electric lamp. At night the light from this 
is visible to mariners far out at sea. 

As a result of the little notice taken of Cabot's exploit 
for so many years, we have very few relics of that great 
voyager or of his son. The only one of a literary character 
now extant occupies a place of honour in the Biblioth£que 
Nationale, Paris. It is a unique engraving of a famous 
map made by Sebastian Cabot about 1552, when he was 
cartographer and pilot-major to the King of Spain. The 
original was drawn on parchment and illuminated with 
gold and colours, and the reproduction of it in Paris is 
a. unique example of an engraving printed at Antwerp 
in 1554- Besides showing the discoveries of John 
Cabot in North America and those of his son in South 
America, it embodies the whole of the results then 


known of explorations made by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. 

Nothing else of any kind, indeed, is indubitably a relic 
of the Cabots, though a curious object in St. Mary Redcliff 
Church, Bristol, is supposed to be one of the fruits of the 
now famous voyage. John Cabot’s unknown grave may 
be within the precincts of this edifice. The first voyage 
of the successful explorer ended on August 10, 1497, when 
the king gave him <£10 “ to enjoy himself on land." He 
then settled down in his home—which was probably in 
Cathay, at this period a suburb of Bristol, as foreigners 
were not allowed to live within the city—till the following 
summer. No sooner were the conditions favourable than 
he set sail again, this time w r ith six ships. Soon after¬ 
wards he died, probably in Bristol, and it is not unlikely 

that he was buried in 
Redcliff Church. 

If John Cabot was 
buried in the church, there 
is some appropriateness in 
preserving within it the 
singular object which is 
said to be a relic of the 
voyage during which he 
discovered North America. 
This is a big bone mounted 
on a corbel near the 
beautiful north porch. 
The bone is the subject of 
numerous legends. Ac¬ 
cording to one, it is the rib 
of a wonderful “ dun cow " 
which supplied milk to 
the men who built the 
church, or, as a variant 
insists, the whole of the 
parish. Of old, again, 
the bone was reputed 
to be the rib of the 
dun cow of Dunsmore, 
that " monstrous wyld 
and cruell beast ’’ slain 
by Guy, Earl of War¬ 
wick. 

As a fact, it is the rib of 
a cow whale, and as late 
as 1868, a local writer (the 
late Mr. W. H. Hughes) 
states, there was in exis¬ 
tence the following record 
concerning it : " 1497.— 
Item. Paid for Settynge 
upp ye bone of ye bigge 
fyshe and . . . (the writing 
is here illegible) his work 
brote over seas, vi. d. 
For two rings of iron, iii. 
jd." It would seem, 
therefore, that the bone 
was placed in the church 
as a trophy and memorial of the discovery of the New 
World. 

Yet there are sceptics—hard-bitten iconoclasts of the 
same order as the scientist who attempted to upset 
“ Robinson Crusoe," on the ground that the rice sown 
by the castaway had been wetted and so denuded of its 
fructifying properties—contemptuous even of the probability 
that Cabot brought the rib of the cow whale to Bristol. 
They hint that the record dated 1497 is as legendary as 
was that fifteenth-century monk, Rowley by name, whose 
manuscript poems the " marvellous boy " (Chatterton) 
professed to find in the muniment room above " ye bone 
of ye bigge fyshe." So that all that can safely be said of the 
rib is, that it is traditionally a relic of the “Matthew’s" 
voyage. 

In truth, our knowledge of the Cabots is small ; we 
should treasure jealously what is actually known of them. 



A RELIC OF JOHN CABOT’S VOYAGE. 

**Ye Bone of ye Bigge Fyshe" in St. Mary Redcliff Church. Bristol. 













Words by John Lea.] 


lusic by Fbedkric James, Mua.Bac. 


My boy, keep a heart that is 
My boy, to the conquest a 


Said the Flag as it waved on the top of the tower, 
Said the Drum as it throbbed thro’the streets of the town, 


Show kindness wdthcour - age, be 
The time is at hand I Lay your 


bined. 

road. 


Re - member the first can be 


_ _ __ never yonrown, If the second be lagging be - hind. 

Come 1 do all you can for your brotherhood's sake, To cheer him and lighten his load. 


My folds in the sky are for 
Re - member tha Flag you have 


ere*. 


For honour in you finds its symbol in me,” Said the Flag 
March ^adfast thro’ all while it floats in the sky!” Said the throb 


others to see. As proof of your purpose and power; 
hoisted on high ! Maintain it! 1 call to you ! Come ! 


on the tower, 
of the Drum. 
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gentle with power, And that is my message to you. 
idleness down, And make all you can of to - day. 

I stand for a sign, not of triumph 
Square shoulders! Eyes right! There’s a journey 

alone, But of triumph with bononr com • 
to take; A comrade to help on the 
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A School and 
Scout Story. 



I. 

T HERE could be no two opinions as to the Specimen's 
being a “ Specimen." There had never been the 
faintest possible doubt of that, from the moment 
that his aunt had first led him by the hand to the 
school-house, a too-spruce, brushed and washen little 
object, with spindle legs, and great dark eyes that blinked 
about appealingly, like an owl's, out of a small white face, 
and had left him, with many instructions, in care of the 
housemaster, after a tender farewell embrace that took 
place under the horrified and fascinated gaze of half St. 
Andrew’s. He was, from the first, branded with his innate 
queerness ; it was plain that he was a " Specimen," and 
it soon became equally obvious that he also belonged to 
that yet more alien type, the " Swot ter." 

He was a weird little creature, full of half-formed, out- 
of-the-way ideas, and good but unfortunate intentions ; 
and the wonder was that he did not have a far worse time 
at St. Andrew's. He seemed expressly cut out for bullying 
—but somehow he did not get it. Perhaps it was partly 
because he was such an utterly defenceless little animal, 
that there was really not much sport in ragging him, but 
also he was, in a queer, inexplicable way of his own, 
peculiarly likeable ; in spite of his oddities one could never, 
somehow, help knowing that the " Specimen " meant well. 

It must not be supposed that he had no other nickname 
—indeed it is doubtful if any boy at St. Andrew's ever 
had more. " The Owlet," " The Rabbit," " Spindle- 
shanks," “ The Professor," " The Wizard "—these and a 
dozen others were instantly forthcoming, all seeming more 
or less appropriate, and all failing to stick to their object 
through sheer embarras de richesse. But it was Bolton 
major who, one afternoon, after solemnly staring the 
Specimen out of countenance for a quarter of an hour, 
cried suddenly : 

" I know—I've hit it ! I tell you what he's exactly like : 
that ripping poster of Hassall's, of the Boy Scout with 
the signalling flag ! You know—all eyes and no face ; 
him to a T ! I tell you what it is, young Specimen ; you've 
got to be a scout! ” 

It was by no means the first time that this suggestion 
had been put forward. Half the boys at St. Andrew’s 
were scouts ; they formed a company of their own, Mr. 
Franklyn, the most popular " beak " on the staff, being 
himself a scout-master, and enthusiasm was running high. 

In spite of Bolton's suggestion, it was a little difficult to 
imagine the quaint Specimen in any such martial capacity ; 
but he himself took the proposition in good earnest, as it 
was his peculiar wont to take all the affairs of this world 
very seriously indeed. 

" I’d like to join, most frightfully," he said earnestly. 

" I think it all sounds too simply fascinating for words. 
Only—I don’t know if I’d be the right sort of person," 
and he glanced down diffidently at his odd little form, 

, which seemed to consist mainly of very thin arms and legs. 
Bolton grinned. " Oh, I should think you’d do all 


right ! " he conceded generously. " You might look rather 
like a centipede in fancy dress, but that wouldn't matter, 
would it ? " 

The Specimen giggled quite happily ; he always seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy remarks of that kind. " But I don't 
know, either, if my aunt would let me,” he added, rather 
unfortunately. 

" Oh, bother your aunt 1 " cried Bolton. " Surely you 
haven't got to be always tied to the old maid’s apron- 
strings ? What a beastly nuisance she must be ! " 

The Specimen flushed darkly red to the roots of his 
straggling hair. " My aunt is a lady, and if you’re a 
gentleman you won’t say things like that about her," he 
said, with an odd dignity that seemed to add fresh inches 
to his wizened little figure ; and somehow Bolton forbore 
to continue the subject, only urging with great insistence 
that the Specimen must and should become a member of 
the honourable company of Baden-Powell's Scouts. 

Scout-Master Franklyn looked down somewhat quizzi¬ 
cally upon the odd little recruit who shortly presented 
himself. 

" I must say, Wilkinson," he remarked, " it’s high time 
you did have some drill and open-air life. But never mind, 
join the scouts, and we’ll soon make a man of you ! " 

The Specimen looked up with bashful anxiety. " I 
suppose—I suppose there wouldn’t ever be the slightest 
chance of your making me into the sort of man you are, 
would there, sir ? " he asked yearningly, gazing with 
undisguised admiration at the master's tall, athletic figure 
and bronzed, clear-cut face. 

Franklyn’s fine blue eyes twinkled at the whole-hearted 
fervour of the implied tribute. " One never knows what 
may happen," he assured the Specimen gravely. " Any¬ 
how, you join the scouts and we’ll do our best to turn 
you into a regular Hercules ! " And forthwith the eager 
applicant was medically examined, equipped with his 
uniform, and had his name enrolled with the many others. 

Thus the Specimen became Scout John Howard 

Wilkinson, of-Company ; but it was Baden-Powell's 

code-book that turned him into a philanthropist as well. 

He had borrowed the code-book from Bolton, and (being 
only a day boy) had taken it home with him to study 
earnestly by the lamp in the prim little parlour, while 
his aunt did her crochet. Its general tone and the prospects 
which it held out appealed to him strongly, his imagination 
being vivid, and his small soul a good deal more adventurous 
than most people would have believed ; but the sentence 
which caught his fancy was this : "Do one good turn 
for someone every day." 

It was, indeed, this rule which had charmed his aunt into 
letting him enlist at all, and she presented to the Specimen 
an illuminated copy of Kingsley’s verse about " helping 
lame dogs over stiles," with instructions to fasten it on to 
his locker at school—which, happily for his peace in life, 
even he had the sense not to do. 

But, in spite of this deficiency, the rule itself took strong 
hold upon him. He was an extraordinarily conscientious 
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little being, and this mandate not only chimed in exactly 
with the maxims his aunt had instilled into him from 
babyhood, but also appealed strongly to his own benevolent 
instincts. It could not be priggish, he knew, since Baden- 
Powell said it. ” One good turn every day ! ” Winged 
ambition, flying high, suggested that he might go further 
and achieve two—or possibly three—or even- 

He hastily broke off his meditation and set a footstool 
for the feet of his aunt, who beamed upon him, and said 
” Thank you, dear Johnnie! ” The Specimen, charmed 
by the ease with which kind actions were accomplished, 
hastened to put an extra saucerful of milk before the over¬ 
fed tabby, which charmed the recipient, though it caused 
the breakfast supply to run short; he then spent twenty 
minutes threading needles for his aunt’s future use, and 
though he used impossible lengths of useless red sewing-silk, 
and the dear old lady was subsequently put to the trouble 
of carefully unthreading them all again, the deed was 
kindly meant. By the end of the evening the Specimen 
had achieved, not one, but seven kind actions ; he counted 
them off upon his fingers, and went to bed glowing with 
conscious virtue and the firm determination to become a 
philanthropist. 

But when he took his good intentions to school next 
morning, matters went less smoothly. He began promptly 
—before he had even reached the school gates—by offering 
to become book-bearer for Dumfries, a hulking, overgrown 
junior, the least popular of the day boys, who had often 
made the Specimen’s life an exceedingly doubtful blessing, 
and who was proportionately surprised by the generous 
offer; but he joyfully bundled the entire load into the 
already burdened arms of the Specimen, who staggered 
happily along beneath the double weight, warmed by the 
thought of the coals of fire he was heaping on Dumfries’ 
head, and blissfully unconscious of the dour glances cast 
at slave and master by the other day boys. 

" Awful shame, that beast Dumfries making you sweat 
all his books up for him! ” one of these subsequently 
remarked to the Specimen, who turned upon him eyes of 
mild surprise. 

” He didn’t,” he explained hastily. ” I offered.” 

Fraser drew back stiffly, and eyed the Specimen with no 
small disfavour. 

” I didn’t think you’d come down to that sort of thing, 
young Specimen,” he remarked icily. ” If you’re going 
to toady to Dumfries-” 

It took the Specimen a quarter of an hour's solid argument 
to persuade the offended Fraser of the innocence of his 
motives, and the episode slightly damped his ardour; 
doing good turns was not quite such a simple matter, after 
all! He soon cheered up, however, and in history class 
tried to be very helpful, by prompting his fellows all too 
audibly, for which he was sent down several places in form 
by an over-watchful ” beak ” ; and in French lesson, 
reversing this order of things, he did his best to assist 
the French master by making sundry educational suggestions 
and attempting to suppress ” ragging ”—to the mystified 
irritation of Monsieur Beauvais, who thought such unlooked- 
for assistance savoured of cheek, and to the extreme wrath 
of the form, whom he was at a loss to appease. He did 
his very utmost; he even went to the length of giving up 
his apple-tart, at dinner, to the boy next him, thereby 
bringing upon himself a nauseating dose, administered by 
the matron, who, seeing the sacrifice, was convinced that 
he must be ill; and by volunteering as unofficial lab-boy 
to Pilkinson, a scientific senior, and supplying him with 
wrong chemicals for experiments, he very nearly caused 
a serious explosion. 

His kind offer to pay for Bolton's bottle of ginger-beer 
with a penny that subsequently turned out to be bad 
(nothing would convince either Bolton or the shopwoman 
of the Specimen's complete ignorance on this point) was 
equally unsuccessful ; and when evening came, he went 
home in a somewhat chastened frame of mind to his aunt, 
who, dear old lady that she was, accepted his well-meant 
efforts with beaming gratitude, and put up with their 
consequences as best she might. 


Rebuffs notwithstanding, he persevered steadily in the 
path he had marked out for himself, for he was firmly 
persuaded that it was in Philanthropy (with a capital P) 
that his mitier lay, and the code-book had him in its 
grip. But despite his endeavours, he met with scant 
success and still scantier reward, until the holidays caine 
and the scouts went into camp; then it was that 
his opportunity really arrived. It is in the simple life 
that your modern philanthropist can find an outlet I 

The Specimen thoroughly enjoyed that camp, though 
anyone who had watched the small, skinny boy toiling and 
moiling through the strenuous hours of his arduous day 
might have wondered what he got so much satisfaction 
out of. The Specimen, however, was perfectly content; 
he had at last reached the summit of his present ambition- 
unlimited opportunities for the doing of ” good turns.” 
Under the rough-and-ready conditions of camp life people 
found ” that queer kid's ” sudden craze for becoming a 
universal slave extremely useful, and boys who bad repulsed 
without ceremony the Specimen's offer to do lessons they 
were much more capable of preparing themselves, con¬ 
sented with the utmost graciousness to have their orderly 
work taken off their hands ; the washing-up alone provided 
him with unending scope for benevolence. 

It must not be supposed that he made no mistakes 
He committed many, with one notable instance, when 
having, with great ardour and philanthropic enthusiasm, 
carefully stamped and beaten out several small gorse fires, 
he was chafed to the camp by the outraged workman 
who had just lighted them with a set purpose; but such 
little events he accepted as the fortune of war. 

He might, perhaps, have made fewer errors if he had 
not been left quite so much to himself. But discipline 
was somewhat lax, and Franklyn, hitherto a scout-master 
of superabundant energy and almost over-exacting 
tendencies, was this year holding the reins with a looseness 
that surprised and puzzled the detachment. Day after 
day he would tramp off alone, leaving the camp to its own 
devices for hours at a time, and though such freedom 
might be welcome, it was none the less generally felt to 
be inexplicable, though Fraser, a boy whose home was in 
the neighbourhood, volunteered a solution. 

” I've a sort of idea that my sister’s at the bottom of 
it,” he announced to incredulous hearers. 

The camp looked vague inquiry, and Fraser explained. 
” My pater says Franklyn’s over at our house nearly 
every afternoon, tennis or something, and Molly’s the only 
one at home just now, so it looks jolly like—you know. 
She's—people say she’s not bad-looking—for a girl,” he 
added apologetically. 

The Specimen's eyes widened with intense interest— 
Franklyn was his hero, and the suggestion of romance 
appealed strongly to his story-fed imagination ; but the 
rest of the unsentimental audience scoffed as one man. 

” Rot! ” said Bolton scathingly. “ Franklyn's not that 
sort—he isn't soppy. If he does go to your house, I bet 
it's the tennis-court he likes, and not your sister.” 

” Well, I’m jolly sure that it’s Molly,” returned Fraser 
stolidly, “ and—I tell you what—we can easily find out ’ 
Some time, with Franklyn listening. I’ll happen to say 
off-hand that my sister's going abroad for ages and ages, 
and we can just notice how he takes it! See ? ” 

Before anyone could assent or dissent, the subject of 
the discussion himself appeared, swinging a tennis racket 
and evidently in high spirits. 

” Pity you weren’t at home. Jack,” he called good 
humouredly to Fraser, ” we've had a ripping game! ” 

“ Have you, sir ? ” returned Fraser quietly. “ My 
sister told me there’d been a good deal of tennis at home 
lately—I expect she'll miss it when she goes.” 

” Goes — goes where ? ” Franklyn had started slightly, 
and spoke with marked unconcern. 

” Abroad, sir,” replied Fraser innocently. ” Travelling 
about—I don't know how long exactly. She starts this 

evening ; I wonder she didn't tell- Oh, I say, sir ! Are 

you hurt ? " 

He interrupted the joke by the anxious and startled 
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inquiry; for Franklyn, wholly absorbed in Fraser’s 
announcement, and not looking where he was going, had 
caught his foot in a hole in the rough ground, and, falling 
heavily, seemed unable to get up. The camp started to 
its feet in great alarm, and the Specimen rushed forward, 
prompted by the idea of rendering assistance, but with 
all he had ever learnt about first aid driven completely 
out of his head by the shock of a real accident. 

Franklyn was sitting up, nursing his foot and looking 
white beneath his tan. 

“ It’s all right, youngsters/' he assured the anxious 
group, " twisted my ankle a bit, that’s all ! One of you 
had better just help me over to the camp.” 

Leaning on Bolton's shoulder, he limped painfully and 
with considerable difficulty as far as his tent, and an hour 
or so later, the doctor, whom Bolton had hurried to fetch, 
pronounced the verdict of a fortnight’s disablement upon 
the energetic scout-master. 

About that time the Specimen mysteriously disappeared, 
and returning to the camp some hours later, tired and 
muddy, and with something carried carefully in his hand¬ 
kerchief, presented himself at the scout-master’s tent. 

Franklyn's M Come in ” sounded absent and irritable, 
and he did not immediately look up on the small scout's 
entry. He was half lying on one camp-chair with the 
injured foot up on another, but perhaps it was not only 
physical pain that knitted his 
dark brows, and cast the anxious, 
wistful shadow over his fine face. 

He held a newlywritten letter in ^ 3 ^^, 
his hand, was surrounded by 
various scraps of paper—epistles 
begun and torn up—and seemed 
still lost in his recent composition. 

" Please, sir-” said the 

Specimen timidly. AH 

Franklyn glanced up hastily. 

" Oh, it’s you, Wilkinson ! What 
do you want ? ” 

” Please, sir,” returned the __ , 

Specimen, ” it’s these” He ad- —f i 
vanced to Franklyn's side, and 1 n 

undoing the handkerchief, held I .1 

out for inspection a small collcc- j 

tion of fine, fat slugs. Franklyn’s '^ I m 

eyebrows li f ted. . : ' I * i 

"I’m afraid I can’t have a 4 L 

natural history discussion with / jj/fi i_# 

you just now, Wilkinson,” he w r as / it * J, , 

beginning, but the Specimen t. 

interrupted. 

“ It’s not that, sir, ” he explained j * 

with great earnestness, ” they're 
for you ! They’re not very big, - 

but the best I could find. I— 

I understand, sir, that leeches 
are very good for sprains, 
and these things are so like 
leeches that I thought perhaps 
—wouldn't they do as well ? Anyhow, wouldn’t you to whom it is addressed is going away to-night, and 

try ? ” there will be only just time to get it delivered before 

For a moment, Franklyn stared in simple amazement sh—they—will have started. Whatever you do, don’t 

from the slimy, untempting slugs to the Specimen’s lose it—you’ve no idea how important it is !—and start at 

small, earnest face of intense seriousness and anxiety ; once.” 

then he dropped back into his chair and roared with ” Yes, sir,” said the Specimen again, and felt it to be a 
laughter. very inadequate answer ; he would have liked to reply with 

” Ha, ha, Wilkinson,” he gasped, ” you’re just the very a quotation from the last adventure-story he had read— 

queerest little beggar that ever existed ! ” ” Sir, I will guard these despatches, though it be with my 

Then he glanced up at the would-be philanthropist ; the heart’s blood ! ” 

Specimen's gravity was in no way diminished, but rather He went out of the tent, bearing the precious letter ; 
enhanced, and he w*as trying to huddle away his despised and, as the canvas door closed, the set expression re- 
offering with an expression so hurt that the kindly scout- turned to Franklyn's face. ” I shall knozv now, any- 

master felt some compunction. how,” he muttered, ” but she might have told me 

” I say, kid,” he said good-naturedly, stretching out his she was going—I suppose there’s not much chance 

hand, ” don't look like that ! I’m afraid you’re hardly for me,” and he plunged back fathoms deep into medi- 

qualified to set up as a medical practitioner yet, but I'm tations that had no connection either with the camp or 

iust as much obliged.” with St. Andrew’s. 


" I’m sorry, sir ; I only wanted to do you a good turn,” 
muttered the Specimen, rather tearfully. 

” And so you can,” returned Franklyn, struck by a sudden 
thought, ” about the biggest good turn anyone could do 
me ! See here, Wilkinson ; I'm going to entrust you with 
this letter, and it’s most frightfully important—more 
important to me than anything you can imagine. I can’t 
take it myself, because I can't move at present, so I’m 
going to pick you out as my messenger. There’s honour 
and glory ! ” 

” Yes, sir,” said the Specimen, in tones of heart¬ 
felt fervour, and with the beatific expression of one 
who finds himself suddenly and unexpectedly dubbed 
knight. 

” I want it left at Hursley Manor,” proceeded Franklyn. 
” You know the way there, don't you ? Sure ? Very 
well. It must be taken at once, because the—the person 


Before he could slam it . • . the bull was upon him ! 

lifted into mid-air.’* (See page 403.) 
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II. 

T HE Specimen, meantime, had gone forth on his 
romantic errand, swishing light-footed through 
the camp field of high white daisies and whisper¬ 
ing totter-grass, his small heart thumping exult¬ 
antly ; indeed, his delight in his mission was beyond his 
control, and lent him an air of self-conscious pomposity 
that called forth scathing comments from such camp 
stragglers as saw him go. 

The Specimen, blushing hotly, hurried on, grasping the 
precious letter more tightly. He knew, without needing 
to be told, what it was ; had Franklyn made him his special 
confidant he could not have been more certain that it was a 
love-letter with which he had been entrusted, and his soul 
swelled within him, for here, in a lump, was all that he most 
craved—romance, adventure, and the chance of doing his 
hero a glorious " good turn.'* 

He was roused from these reflections by one of the small 
happenings of everyday life to which, as he knew, scouts 
should be ever awake. He became suddenly aware that 
the lane into which he had turned had been, for a short 
period, covered thickly with sharp, broken flints, and that, 
at the farther end of this strata prepared for mending, a 
lady was standing holding a bicycle, and with a very 
perplexed expression on her face. 

Now " helping an old woman across a road ** is one of the 
good turns which the code-book suggests to the hesitating 
philanthropist; and although the lady in question was 
anything but old, being very slight and active-looking, 
with blue eyes that danced and sparkled under wavy, 
tangled hair which caught the sunlight in a way the Speci¬ 
men found alluring, he felt that the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the suggestion held good. 

“ Pray allow me," he said, rushing forward over the 
stones, and feeling not unlike Sir Walter Raleigh in some¬ 
what similar circumstances. 

A dimple dipped in the sunburnt cheek of the nymph 
with the bicycle, as she looked down upon the quaint being 
who had unexpectedly sprung to her rescue, and her voice, 
though friendly, was distinctly dubious. 

" Thank you, most awfully ! It's only to lift my bicycle 
across the stones ; the fact is, I strained my wrist slightly 
at tennis this afternoon, and I can’t lift a thing. But—are 
you sure you could ? It's rather heavy.” 

But the Specimen, puffing and gasping, was already 
heaving the machine in his skinny little arms, to bear it 
totteringly, but safely, over the jagged flints, across which 
his pretty unknown picked her way daintily, to beam her 
thanks upon him when the journey was accomplished. 

** That was awfully good of you ! " she assured the 
Specimen, looking down upon him very charmingly. 

* ‘ You’re one of the boys from the camp, aren't you ? Boy 
scouts are always so nice and helpful. I wonder if you’d 
mind doing just one more thing—opening this gate while I 
push my bicycle through ? " 

The Specimen swung open the field gate with alacrity, 
and as he did so noticed a group of cattle congregated at the 
farther end of the meadow ; they were Alderney cattle, his 
recent training in observation told him, and he dimly 
remembered hearing grim tales of a neighbouring Alderney 
bull. He glanced up quickly at his companion. 

" Don't you—don't you mind those cows ? " he suggested. 
A dimple of laughing scorn answered him. " Not a 
bit 1 I’m a country girl, and used to them; they're 
nothing to mind, but "—her eyes were very mischievous 
—" are you sure you don't ? " 

Insulted manhood flushed the Specimen's pallid little 
face darkly red. For a moment he struggled between 
the desire to do the knightly and scout-like thing, and the 
desire to hasten on his errand, but chivalry won the day. 

" I don’t mind them," he said with superlative dignity, 
" I'm a boy ; but I think, if you don’t mind, I'd better 
j ust 'scort you across the field—you oughtn’t to pass those 
cattle alone." 

There was upon Molly Fraser—for she it was—the very 
strongest desire to laugh, as she looked down upon the 


puny and absurd little being who offered himself as her 
bodyguard, but there was something in the Specimen's 
small, upturned face of extreme earnestness and entire 
simplicity that somehow forbade laughter. Moreover, 
she was a good-natured girl with a keen sense of humour, 
and this small gnome of a boy (he could not be more than 
ten) was decidedly and pleasingly quaint—" rather a 
ducky "—and would be an amusing companion on her 
lonely walk ; so she suppressed her risible inclination, and 
answered graciously : 

" Thank you ! That would be very nice—if it won't 
be a bother to you ? " 

“ It will be a pleasure to me," responded the Specimen 
with polite stateliness ; and, taking possession of Molly's 
bicycle, he set forth, walking on the side nearest the 
cattle, and keeping a wary eye upon them. It seemed 
to him that the big bull with the white spot was watching 
them with undue concentration, and that the stiffened 
lowering of its head looked menacing. 

Molly had also observed these ominous signs, and did 
not like them ; but she had her dignity to consider, and 
having pledged herself to fearlessness, would not draw 
back. But dignity had to go to the winds a minute later, 
when the bull, with one fierce bellow, definitely put down 
its horns and began to run. 

" Oh, he's coming ! Oh, what shall we do ! " she gasped, 
almost paralysed with terror. 

The Specimen was unusually white, but showed no 
signs of flinching. 

" Go back to the gate, quietly ; I'll see he doesn't hurt 
you," he said, his voice quite steady, but with an odd, new 
note in it that surprised himself; and Molly, only gasping 
" You come too ! " did as she was bid. 

Had the Specimen been unencumbered by the bicycle, 
it is possible that he would have been able to save himself, 
even though he was further hampered by the necessity 
of keeping behind Molly—between her and the bull— 
and protecting her, at all hazards to himself; but he 
was very loth to desert the machine that had been entrusted 
to him, and it impeded his progress. He had just time 
to see Molly vanish into safety through the open gate, and to 
push the bicycle through, but before he could slam it 
upon himself, the bull was upon him ! He felt himself 
lifted into mid-air as never before, and heard Molly 
shriek-! 

Happily, his scout’s belt, plus the labyrinthine wadding 
of underclothes he was made to wear by his zealous aunt, 
plus the fact that he was tossed into a soft muddy ditch, 
saved the Specimen from serious injury. Struggling 
to sit up, dazed and half-stunned as much from shock 
as rough usage, he found himself ignominiously in the 
arms of the unknown damsel, who was embracing him , 
tenderly feeling him to see if he were sound, and crying 
over him hysterically. 

"Oh, you dear boy! Oh, you brave, dear boy! " 
Molly was gasping. " Oh, I believe you’ve saved my life ! 
Why did you keep behind me ? Why didn't you let 
my bicycle go ? Aren't you really hurt ? Oh, you're 
a hero ! " 

" Oh, please don’t! It’s all right, really," muttered 
the Specimen in acute embarrassment, getting shakily 
to his feet. " I say, you'll go by the road now, won't you ? 
Is that your way ? Because I ought to be getting on." 

Molly protested vigorously, but the Specimen held 
firm : he was quite all right—quite capable of going on 
alone ; so, with reiterated thanks and laudations, Molly 
mounted her machine and rode away, while the Specimen 
proceeded in the other direction on his interrupted journey. 
They had been separated for fully five minutes before he 
sufficiently collected his scattered faculties to clearly 
remember Franklyn's letter, and then, with a sickening 
shock that nearly made his heart stand still, he discovered 
that it was no longer in his possession ! 

Where could it be ? He remembered having it just 
before the accident; had he dropped it then ? In defiance 
of the bull (which, vengeance satisfied, had now moved 
away again) he returned to the field gate and peered through 
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it, but there was no sign of any white speck indicating an 
envelope. Then, in a frenzy of desperation, he ransacked 
the ditch, the lane, every possible and impossible cranny— 
but in vain ; there was no sign of the missing document, 
and nothing to be done but return miserably to camp and 
make confession to Franklyn. 


in. 

RANKLYN glanced up eagerly at his appearance. 
“ Well—how about the letter ? ” he demanded. 

" I—I —lost it, sir,” said the Specimen in a 
hollow voice. 

Most unfortunately for himself, he had decided that it 
would be too like “ putting on side ” to mention the cir¬ 
cumstances under which his loss had occurred ; he merely 
reiterated humbly that he had “ dropped ” the letter—and, 
under the circumstances, Franklyn would have been more 
than mortal if his wrath had not exploded ! Believing 
that he saw his last chance of appeal to Molly Fraser before 
her departure wrested from him by this small scout’s 
abominable carelessness, he harangued him vigorously and 
at length, concluding with, ” Well, I shall know better 
than ever to trust you again.” 

The Specimen crept from the tent in misery too deep for 
speech, seeing his philanthropic dreams of doing Franklyn 
a ” good turn ” shattered to dust. His head was swimming, 
and his knees felt strangely weak—ever a frail and brittle 
little creature, the tossing had shaken him very badly, 
and the shoulder on to which he had been pitched hurt 
abominably; hitherto he had been too much occupied 
with the disaster of the letter to think about physical 
sensations, but he found he had to think about them now. 

In the middle of camp supper that night the Specimen 
fainted with unintentional ostentation, and was conveyed 
to his tent. 

Franklyn, not being present, did not hear of this incident 
until the following morning, and at about the same time he 
received a letter from Molly Fraser—in response to his 
ill-fated missive of last night I The first part concerned 
only themselves, but it was her answer to the vital question 
he had asked her, and the answer of his heart’s desire ; 
but then followed a paragraph that Franklyn found 
distinctly illuminating. 

” I can’t imagine why you should have thought I was 
going away ; has that small brother of mine been playing 
pranks ? But, all the same, you very nearly did lose me 
last night, for I was very nearly killed I That dreadful 
bull of Farmer Thompson's ran at me to toss me, and I was 
only saved by one of your boy scouts, who put himself 
between me and the bull—just fancy !—and was tossed 
himself, though not hurt much ; I don’t know his name, 
but he was a quaint little white-faced being, with enormous 
dark eyes, and the sweetest old-world manners. It was 
just after he’d gone that I picked up your precious letter 
on the road, and seeing it was addressed to me, thought 
I might keep it; but the fright had made me so stupid, 
I never realised till afterwards that it must have been my 


splendid little rescuer who dropped it. I do hope he didn’t 
get into trouble about it l But, if he did, you must make it 
up to him, for my sake.” 

” Make it up to him I ” Franklyn vowed that he would. 
Sprained ankle notwithstanding, it was not five minutes 
before, with the help of a stick and an orderly's arm, he 
had gained the Specimen’s tent. He sat down by the bed. 

” Old man, why on earth didn’t you tell me how it was 
that you lost that letter ? As if I shouldn’t have under¬ 
stood ! And, anyhow, it got to its destination after all, 
for the lady you saved was Miss Fraser herself, and she 
picked it up and read it, and-” 

“ And oh, sir ! is it all right ? Will she marry you ? ” 
cried the Specimen in quivering anxiety. 

Franklyn coloured, somewhat taken aback. “Yes,” 
he admitted, ” though I don’t know how you knew’ about 
it 1 But, anyhow, it's to be * all right,’ and I’m the luckiest 
man alive 1 But, my dear old fellow, don’t you see what 
you've done ? That your ‘ good turn ’ to me has been 
saving the life of the girl I hope to marry, and that I don't 
know how I’m ever to thank you ? Why, it’s splendid ! 
You’re an honour to the scouts 1 ” 

The Specimen’s eyes widened with ecstatic wonder 
until they seemed to swallow up his gnome-like face, and 
he sighed blissfully. 

“ Do you really mean that, sir ? ” he asked diffidently. 
” I'd like awfully to think I'd done something really decent 
and like a scout, because I sometimes feel as if I never 
could be the proper sort of scout; you see, sir, I’m—I'm 
such an awful specimen ! ” 

Franklyn felt no desire to laugh as he gripped the small 
philanthropist's scrap of a hand. 

” You’re the finest specimen of a boy scout I've ever 
come across, anyhow, Wilkinson ! ” he said. 

It might be thought that that would be the end of the 
Specimen's greatest philanthropic adventure; but it 
was not—there were to be all sorts of unforeseen 
developments. 

For Molly Fraser, being full of her adventure, bruited 
it abroad, and somehow it got into the local paper, together 
with the Specimen’s name and all sorts of unsolicited 
eulogiums ; and a scout medal for bravery was presented 
to the Specimen, with delightful ceremonials and much 
cheering. His aunt came specially to see it pinned on, and 
not even the fact that she insisted upon tearfully and 
rapturously embracing him in public could materially 
detract from the glory of the moment! The dear old lady- 
had double cause for rejoicing, for Colonel Fraser, Molly’s 
father, had earnestly begged to be allowed to show some 
little mark of his gratitude, and Miss Wilkinson knew 
that she would now be able to realise her fondest future 
ambition, and some day see the Specimen blossom forth 
as an Oxford undergraduate. 

But not all the fussing 1 could convince the Specimen 
that he in any way deserved it. 

” I haven't done anything ! ” he protested in bewilder¬ 
ment. ” At least,” he added, brightening, “ I was only 
trying to be the right sort of boy scout; but perhaps 
if I went on trying awfully hard, I really could be that— 
some day ! ” 
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1. Thrro will bo two divisions : Division A, for readers between the ages of 14 c ; 
18 ; Division 13 , for readers up to the age of ’4 years. 

2. Stories, which must be certified as strictly original, must be not more tli :: 
1,000 words in length, and must be written on one side of the paper on’y. 

3. Competitors must write their names, addresses, and ages clearly on their MSS., 
and mark the envelopes “Short Story” Competition. Address: “The Leh- 

‘ Boy's, Own Paper,’ 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.” 

4. All stories must be sent in by Saturday, July 4,1914. 

5. The Editor's derision mu*t be considered final, and no correspondence can H 
entered into with regard to MSS. 
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In the Workshop. 

A Few New Ideas for Model Yachts. 


M Y latest model has a fin-bulb centreplate, and the 
centreplate slot is made much longer than the 
portion of the fin inside the boat, so that the fin 
can be shifted fore and aft inside the case to throw 
the centre of resistance, and the weight, farther forward or aft 
as required. 

In addition, the fin projects fore and aft under 
the bottom of the boat, and the rudder is hung on 
the after end of the projecting part. Two wedges, 
in slots in the fin, keep it up tight to the underside 
of the boat. There is also a safety-bolt consisting 
of a piece of brass wire shaped thus (fig. 2) between 
the two wedges, in case they should work loose; 
though in practice I have not found that they do. 

Alongside is a rough sketch of boat, showing 
shape of fin. I have shown the fin in the centre 
of the case, but by slacking up the wedges it can 
be shifted forward or aft (see fig. 3). 

a a are the slots in the fin for the wedges, n is 
the hole for the safety-bolt. 

The fore end of the case is partitioned off, as shown at c, 
and forms the mast step, thus avoiding cutting the deck. My 
case (for a 3 ft. 6 in. boat) is f in. wide, and 

r the housed part of the fin is blocked up to 
an easy fit by thin pieces of wood. It must 
a be a very easy fit, or when the wood swells 

it will stick in the cause. 

The partition c is let a little way into the 
sides of the case, and does not reach to the bottom. A brass 
pin through the mast keeps it from going down too far. The 

pin is shown at D. The ends of my ...-—- 

case are let half-way into | in. BULKHEAD 

permanent bulkheads, and the head- _____ 

ledge is jammed in between and 

riveted through the bulkhead. ____ 

Kig. 4 shows a full-size section. 

The joint is,of course, well bedded SIDE OF _ 

in thin white-lead. This may not CASE 

perhaps be a new method, but I can 
strongly recommend it. 

In China some of the sailing f 


By CHARLES E. CORNFORD. 

junks on inland waterways and rivers have a double mast, or 
rather two masts meeting at the top, and hinged at the bottom, 
so as to fold down in a backward direction for bridges. Seeing 
that so many smaller sailing yachts and sailing boats have 
roller foresails gave me the idea of having a spar as forestay. 

I have combined the two ideas in the sketch 
here shown (see fig. 1), for masts, spars and 
rigging, together with a provision for a new idea 
allowing the heel of the yard (or topmast, 
whichever you prefer to call it) to slide from side 
to side with the pressure of the wind, which results 
v in the sail being perpendicular even when the 

N. boat is heeled over to a certain degree. 

The heel of the yard is thus always on the 

_ \ leeward side of the boat and swings across on 

the horse as she tacks. For [running, a little 
ring lashed to the heel of the yard by a short 
length of twine slips over a hook fixed 'midships 
in the deck, and so keeps it from shifting to 
either side. 

Of course, the sails shown here are quite unlike 
those of a Chinese junk, such as is seen on the 
inland waterways. They have only one sail, a balanced one; 
very narrow to our eyes, and very tall, and the same width from 
top to bottom. The yard is parallel with the boom, and right 
across the sail, at every width of the canvas, stretch a row of 
bamboo battens which keep it flat. Many of the sails have a 


ftUDOCR 


LEAD 


wide slit right down the centre from top to bottom, the edges 
being laced, each to other, to and fro across the space. Possibly 
this is done so that that portion of wind which strikes the 
front edge of the sail, by being allowed to stream off through 
this opening, shall not rebound, as it were, and so hinder that 
part of the wind which is directed on to the rear portion of the 
sail from having its full effect. 

It would be an interesting experiment to take two pieces of blind- 
lath and fix them parallel to each other and a certain distance 
apart, say three-quarters of an inch, by cross battens, weight 
_ one end so as to make them float 

perpendicularly in water, and moor 
them by a span of string in a con- 
stant stream of water, and obliquely 

_ to the direction of the stream, and 

see whether the pull against a piece 
SIDE OF of elastic at right angles to the moor- 

CA5E ing line would be greater than if the 

laths were brought close together, 
edge to edge, so that none of the 
4 water could escape between. 
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IN THE WORKSHOP 


DeTA/L 

OA 

Mast 
Heads i 


The port mast is hidden by 
the sail, but I have indicated its 
J A position by the dotted lines. 

I Now for the mast heels. The 

r u-shaped shoe screws through 
— - —h ** /• the deck into a deck beam. Jam 

- —* L'ErA/L LJ- a ferrule on to the mast-heel after 

■» OA I— the rivets are in (see fig. 5 ). 

)’ j® MAST 0 The detail of the mast-heads 

J ft EELS I * s s ^ own * n following sketch 

( fi g* 6 )* 

o | The details of 

| 2 the head of fore- 

| 3 stay spar are out- 

* ” lined in fig. 7 . DeTAiL 

Fig. 5. OA ,— 

The pm a is the <= 

same pm a as fi eAOS 
shown in the preceding figure. The detail of the 
heel is similar to those for the mast-heels. In / 7 

all cases a ferrule jammed on after the rivets are JL ft 

in will add to the strength. A ring fixed on the / 

yard slips over the projecting ends of the sheet- / / 

brass joint of the mast-heads, above the pin a. / 

I come now to the details of the heel of yard and Fl ' 

hinge of boom (see fig. 8 ). 

B is a loose collar 
to which the hooks 
embracing the horse 
_ are riveted. The 

1 thick black line c 

__indicates the horse 

""" (in section). The 

ft _ yard turns inside 

gjl_ gm this collar as the 

J Q •■ft boom swings. Pins 

! \Uj\ through the yard 

a 1 !! above and below the 

collar keep it from 
Fig. 8 . slipping out, or too 

far through. 


The brass continuation of the n 
boom works up and down in = 
a slot in the yard. It must be 

of stout sheet brass, and a — Details oa 
ferrule on the boom end, after ■ “ ’ —. 

the rivets are in, is indispens- /__ ! /OPESTA Y S?PAR 

able. It is kept from slipping 

out of the slot by a linch-pin. ’ ' 

The horse must be of stout 
sheet brass, and, for a 3 ft. 6 in. 
boat, say f in. wide. It is cut F *c. 7- 

in an arc of a 

circle, with the mast-head pin as centre. It 
may pass through the masts at its ends, and 
be secured with a pin through the outside. 

' A With regard to the ring joining yard to mast- 

head, you can either round off that part of the 
sheet-brass continuation of the masts which is 
\ above the pin a, or you can have the ring loose 
on the yard, so that it can turn inside it, and 
\ flattened to go over the sheet-brass, as shown in 
\ \ fig 9- 

\ In the latter case the pin a would serve to 

6 * hold this also; and the u of the forestay spar 

head would come on outside and embrace all. 

The advantages to be gained 
are: Perpendicular sail even when 
the boat is heeled over; no possi- 

Ijility of the mast bending in | 

any direction; rigid forestay for _ I 

foresail to be laced to; extra ——fsaa 

tension can be put on the jib l ( 1 
halyards. V ^ 

Shrouds * and backstays are dis- II 

pensed with entirely. But the chief H 

point is the rigidity of this arrange- || 

ment. The fulcrum on which the 
mainsail pivots is a point absolutely F 1C# 

and rigidly fixed in relation to the 
hull. 


The Playing-Fields of England. 

By FRANK BLLIS. 



T HE Playing-Fields of England ! 

All up and down the land, 

Where English boys play English games, 
How fair and bright they stand l 
’Tis there in friendly rivalry 
School meets with neighbouring school, 

And English boys all “play the game" 

And learn to keep the rule. 

There each one plays, for side, not self, 

And strength and skill employs, 

On the playing-fields of England, 

The pride of English boys. 


The Playing-Fields of England ! 

One evening long ago 
Old Drake and all his captains 
Played bowls on Plymouth Hoe. 

Along the green and pleasant sward 
The bowls went merrily, 

Till some one came and told him 
That the Spaniards were at sea. 

Said Drake, “ We*11 (finish first our game. 
Then sweep them from the seas.** 

Oh, the playing-fields of England, 

And the battle and the breeze 1 


The Playing-Fields of England ! 

*Tis here, when school is o'er, 

The youth of England gather, 

And from the class-room pour. 
There, in the golden sunshine, 

One speeds across the field, 

And one stands at the wicket, 

With skill the bat to wield. 

And there the young eyes glisten, as 
They share in victory's joys, 

On the playing-fields of England, 

The pride of English boys. 


The Playing-Fields of England ! 

Long, long may they be seen, 

And English schoolboys gather 

On the turf all smooth and green. 
Oh, there may strength and courage 
Be ever still the same, 

And happy youth assemble, 

Prepared to “play the game.** 

The older ones with bat and ball. 
The young ones with their toys; 
On the playing-fields of England, 
The pride of English boys. 
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ended in a gasp, was all that sentry 
got out before those lean yellow 
hands throttled him. 

“ Plenty fine rifle and cartridge 
belt," the Celestial muttered as he 
hurried after the ether two. 

Dawn found them a good ten miles 
jq. from Raja Seyed’s capital. Fortune 
j had certainly continued to favour 
I J them, for, an hour after their escape, 

a heavy rain had fallen, entirely 
washing away their spoor. 

The British settlements lay to the 
east, and it was safe to assume that 
W any pursuers would hunt for them in 

*7 that direction ; but, at Ah Lung’s 

^ suggestion, they headed north towards 

the sea. As he pointed out, they 
could follow the coast line round with 
the certainty of finding what they 
sought, whereas, in the jungle, they 
might easily strike too far inland. 

Hitherto, they had been forcing 
their way through jungle in the 
The darkness ; but, just as it became 
light enough to see, they found them¬ 
selves on the crest of a small rise. 
Jack gave an exclamation of surprise. 
There, but a quarter of a mile away, 
was a high cliff, having in it what 
appeared to be the mouths of half a dozen caves. These 
entrances were of various sizes, and, at the side of the 
largest one, was a long, low shelter of palm leaves and 
bamboo. As he looked, Jack saw a bird something like 
a swallow come out of the big entrance. A few seconds 
later there were birds in scores, then in hundreds. 

Ah Lung nodded. '* Kanderong Caves," he remarked. 
" Plenty birds’ nest for soup there, plenty good chop." 

But Jack was thinking of a very different aspect of the 
case. There would also be scores of the Yellow Dwarf’s 
natives round the caves. They could hardly have blun¬ 
dered on to a worse place. Moreover, he could see now that 
there was only about a hundred yards of open land, old 
rice-fields, between the foot of the cliffs and the river. 
To attempt to cross that in daylight would be to ask 
for capture. The only thing to do seemed to be to 
turn back, and try to find some other way round the 
Kanderong Cliffs ; yet, by doing so, they would very likely 
run right into one of Piet van der Humm’s search parties. 

He was still trying to decide what to do, when a rifle 
cracked out some four or five hundred yards behind them. 
For an instant the three fugitives stared at one another in 
dismay. So their pursuers were on their track, after all ! 

Then Ah Lung gripped Jack’s arm. 

" Hide in cave there, little piecee cave. No one come 
there." 

Jack understood at once. The entrance to one of the 
smaller caves was partially hidden by bush ; evidently it 
was not used at all by the nest-collectors, and, from where 
they were, they could easily reach it unobserved. The 
enemy would never dream of their taking refuge, so to 
speak, in the lion’s mouth. A quarter of an hour later saw* 
them lying just inside the tunnel, watching for their foes 
through the screen of bush. They had only just been in 
time, for they had hardly sat down before a party of a dozen 
of the hideous little Palapogs swept past within a hundred 
yards, evidently on the look out for them. A small deer 
slung on the back of one of the savages explained the rifle 
shot they had heard. Luckily, the ground was very stony 
at the foot of the cliffs, and it would have puzzled even an 
African bushman to detect their spoor. 

Ah Lung gave a sigh of relief. " Now can rest," he said, 
and without more ado he stretched himself out and went 
to sleep. 


By STANLEY 
PORTAL HYATT, 


Author of "The Escape of the ‘Alleynian, 
War-Makers.” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE KANDERONG CAVES, 


only the work of a lew 

^ was a full ten 
' M m ^ minutes before they 

w could use their limbs 

at all, and even then 
their movements were 
unsteady. 

Whilst they waited 

for the circulation to return, Mahomed whispered his story. 
Really, he had not been touched by any of the bullets 
fired at him, but had swum under water to the bank, and 
then had followed them up cautiously, hiding in the bush 
outside the village until nightfall. He had watched the 
dance in progress, had noted that the dancers were well 
supplied with native spirits, and, when the noise died 
down, had crept up, to find even the sentry at the entrance 
of the enclosure asleep. 

He had run a terrible risk, of course, but luck had been 
on his side, for he had come almost straight to the hut 
in which the prisoners were confined. 

Jack took a long drink from the calabash which had 
been left in the hut, and handed it to Ah Lung ; then, 
seeing the Chinaman was ready : 

“ Lead the way, Mahomed," he said. 

Not a soul seemed to be stirring, not a light was showing 
anywhere. They crept round the big, straggling building, 
and were actually in the gateway before they saw anyone. 
Then the sentry came in view. He was asleep, with his 
back against the post, and both Jack and Mahomed passed 
him in safety; but he opened his eyes just in time to see 
Ah Lung. 

And now he made a mistake. Had he shouted at once 
the fugitives would have bolted ; but, instead, he stretched 
out his hand for his rifle, thinking the Chinaman had not 
noticed him. 

A wild cat could not have sprung more swiftly and 
more silently than did Ah Lung. A kind of gurgle, which 
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Mahomed grunted, peered once more through the bush, 
then followed the Chinaman’s example. For a few minutes 
Jack tried to remain on guard, gripping the rifle, which, 
with the exception of Mahomed’s knife, was their only 
weapon ; then his head, too, dropped and he fell fast asleep. 

The sun was low in the west when Jack awoke. For a 
moment he could not recall where he was ; then he re¬ 
membered and looked round. To his dismay he found 
that he was alone ; and, what was more, that the rifle and 
cartridge belt had gone. A horrible feeling of hopelessness 
swept over him. Naturally enough, he assumed that his 
companions had crept away, trying to save themselves by 
leaving him to his fate. In a way they were right, he 
told himself—they were stronger than he was, far more 
accustomed to the jungle, able to do with less food, and his 
presence could only be a drag on them. 

For a full hour he sat there, staring at nothing, wonder¬ 
ing vaguely in what form death would come to him ; then 
he jumped to his feet, looking round wildly for a weapon 
of some kind. Footsteps were approaching him from 
inside the cave. A short piece of dry wood lay a couple of 
yards away. He sprang forward and seized this ; then 
almost unconsciously he shouted a challenge: 

“ Who’s there ? Come on, and finish it! " 

There was a quiet laugh, and then Ah Lung's voice saying : 
*‘ No makee too much noise. Plenty Palapog outside, 
plenty slave-man in cave. Mahomed bring slave-man’s 
chop.” 

A minute later Mahomed, too, appeared, carrying some 
earthenware dishes of boiled rice and fish. Immediately 
Jack realised how hungry he really was, how many hours 
had gone by since he had tasted anything more substantial 
than fruit. Fortunately, Mahomed had taken the pre¬ 
caution of bringing all he could find, and, even after the 
three of them had eaten their full, there was still some 
left. 

Ah Lung put his dish down with a sigh, rubbed his 
stomach contentedly, and then explained. They had gone 
down the cave more out of curiosity than anything else, 
and at first they had thought that it was quite a small 
one, especially as there were no nests in it, but a sudden 
turn had brought them to a tunnel, which led into the main 
cavern. Through this they had been able to steal down 
to the place where the nest-collectors had left their dishes 
of food, and appropriate some of the latter. 

The Chinaman laughed softly at the recollection of their 
raid. *‘ Every slave-man say other slave-man plenty thief. 
We watch. By and by, Palapog came along and beat 
all very much hard.” Then he went on to explain how all 
the actual work of nest-collecting, work of the most danger¬ 
ous nature, was done by ordinary natives, who were nothing 
more or less than slaves, the .dreaded Palapogs acting as 
slave-drivers. 

It was almost dark now, and the heavy meal they had 
had—heavy in comparison to what they had eaten lately— 
had made them all drowsy ; consequently, they decided 


to remain where they were for the night. It was tolerably 
certain that no one would disturb them, and, by waiting, 
they would give the Yellow Dwarf’s search parties time 
to return empty handed. 

.‘‘Plenty nice soft place for sleep inside. No storm 
come there,” Ah Lung said. 

Jack found that he was right. Once they w r ere really 
inside the cave, the floor seemed to become almost spongy. 
They sank ankle deep in some soft matter, which felt 
like dry moss. It was far too dark then to see what it 
was, but, at least, it had no smell, and made a most com¬ 
fortable mattress. Moreover, the cave was both dry and 
warm ; consequently, the lack of blankets did not trouble 
them greatly. 

The sun was streaming in through the mouth of the 
cave when Jack awoke. Apparently, Mahomed or the 
Chinaman had been out already, for, in addition to the 
remains of the rice and fish, there was a quantity of wild 
fruit. The boy felt thoroughly refreshed, ready to face 
anything, but the others were not so cheerful. Ah Lung 
it seemed, had narrowly escaped being seen by a party 
of Palapogs outside. Mahomed, watching through the 
bushes, had seen another party, and it was evident that, 
for some reason or other, there were now a good many 
of the Raja's savage followers in the narrow strip of land 
between the caves and the river. 

” Do you suppose they're looking for us ? ” Jack asked, 
naturally enough. 

Mahomed shook his head. ‘‘ No, sahib, too many for 
that. I think Chinaman in junk, pirate-Chinaman, coming 
to try and steal birds’ nests.” 

The boy glanced at Ah Lung, who nodded cheerfully. 
” Plenty fight by and bye. Very bad Chinaman, very- 
bad Yellow Dwarf. We stay here.” 

There was no questioning the wisdom of this advice ; 
in fact, when Jack himself looked out, he could see at 
least a hundred Palapogs camped amongst the trees, not 
a stone's throw away. Evidently, as Mahomed said, 
they were expecting an attack of some sort. 

He went back to where they had slept, and sat down 
again. The only course was to wait. Apparently they 
had taken refuge in the most unfortunate place possible. 
More or less unconsciously—for his mind was full of the 
dangers outside—he began to examine that curious spongy- 
carpet of the cave, and, to his astonishment, found that 
it really consisted of the dried remains of tens of millions 
of insects of the type of a huge grasshopper.* 

He picked up a handful of the stuff, and, as he did so. 
his fingers came in contact with something hard. A moment 
later he had unearthed a large curved sword with an 
ivory hilt. 

Ah Lung, who had been watching, leaned forward, 
quivering with excitement. ‘‘ Chinaman’s sword,” he 
exclaimed, ** plenty big Viceroy's sword. What him 
makee here ? ” Then he, too, began to scrape away the 
stuff on the cavern floor. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE BLACK PEARL OF PEIHOO. 


A H LUNG’S first find was a kind of halberd. ‘‘ Belong 
Viceroy's guard,” he announced. ** Plenty big 
mandarin die here. One Chinaman bury all 
his tilings.” He glanced round, and his eye fell 
on what appeared to be several small heaps of the deposit, 
a few feet away. 

It was only the w’ork of a minute to uncover a skull, 
then an entire skeleton, wnth rags of clothing still round 
it. In all, they found the remains of four men, as well 
as a couple more swords of a plainer type, and an old 
pistol, bearing an English maker’s mark and having some 
Chinese carving on the stock. 

That, however, seemed to be the limit of what they 
were going to discover, and Jack was just about to give 
up the search, when, once more, he felt something metallic. 


It proved to be a small bronze box, with Chinese design' 
embossed on it. 

“ What’s this, Ah Lung ? ” he asked. 

The Celestial, who was still examining the skelet on- 
looked up ; then he almost snatched the box out of th- 
boy-’s hands. It was the Viceroy’s letter case, he exclaimed 

The task of opening the bronze box was no easy one 
but, at last, the Chinaman touched some secret spring 
and the lid flew open, revealing a roll covered with Chines: 
characters. 

A minute later, ** Canton Viceroy,” he muttered. “ Car. 
read these writings.” 

Jack w r atched him in silence. He had always suspected 


• This is actually the case in the caves.—S. P. H. 
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that Ah Lung was greatly superior to the ordinary coolie, and 
was not surprised to find he could read the script of his 
own country ; but he was surprised at the change which 
gradually came over that usually impassive face. 

" Black Pearl of Peihoo ! " Ah Lung looked up quickly. 
" Black Pearl, very great thing of Chinese Emperor. One 
Chinaman stealee long ago. All about him here.” Then 
he went on with his reading. 

At last he finished, replaced the roll with a decidedly 
unsteady hand, and turned to the boy. 

" Black Pearl of 
Peihoo hide him 
near here, with 
plenty more pearl. 

We find him and 
get plenty dollar, so 
many dollar no 
know how to 
count." He drew 
his hand across his 
forehead, as though 
he was slightly 
dazed, then gave 
Jack the story, as 
he had read it on 
the roll. 

The Black Pearl, 
he explained, had 
been one of the 
most famous, and 
most sacred, posses¬ 
sions of the Chinese 
Emperors. Its his¬ 
tory went back to 
the very beginning 
of things : in fact, it 
was supposed once 
to have belonged to 
Confucius himself. 

For countless cen¬ 
turies special 
sentries had guarded 
it day and night ; 
consequently, when 
it became known 
that the jewel, as 
well as a large 
number of lesser 
pearls, had been 
stolen, there was 
the utmost conster¬ 
nation throughout 
the Flowery Land. 

“ Plenty chop off 
guards’ heads," Ah 
Lung added. "Exe¬ 
cutioner-man very 
much tired." 

" When was that ? What 
year ? " Jack asked. 

Ah Lung counted back 
with the patient accuracy of 
his race, until he reached 
1852. “ That was the year," 

he said. Since then, nothing had been heard of the great 
pearl, though all Chinamen knew of the matter ; hence 
his excitement over the discovery of the papers, for in 
these was the story of the Pearl's fate. 

It was a tale sufficiently dramatic to stir anyone. The 
writer, Chang Ho, secretary to Wang Fu Sin, Viceroy of 
Canton, had set it down carefully, in the form of a report 
to the Emperor. The Viceroy, it appeared, had seized a 
suspicious character, and, after torturing him sufficiently, 
had learnt that the Great Pearl was on its way, by sea, to 
Ceylon, where it was to be handed over to the agent of an 
enormously wealthy Indian prince, who had long coveted it. 

At once the Viceroy himself had set off in pursuit. 


True, the thieves had ten days' start, but they had only 
an ordinary junk, whilst he had a swift war-junk, and it 
was safe to assume that he wxmld reach Ceylon ahead of 
the criminals. However, he was destined never to complete 
his journey. One day a junk’s boat was sighted and 
picked up. In it were two dead men and one who was 
nearly dead, the sole survivors of the crew of the vessel 
belonging to the robbers. The rescued man lived just long 
enough to tell his tale. Bad weather had driven the junk 
close to the shore of Borneo, where she had been attacked 
by pirates, the subjects of Raja 
Seyed's grandfather. During the 
fight the three men had managed to 
escape in the boat, the pirates being 
afterwards too busy looting their 
prize to worry about 
pursuing them. 

Wang Fu Sin made 
up his mind instantly. 
He knew now where the 
Black Pearl was, in the 
possession of this 
foreign ruler, Raja 
Jsmail, and his duty 
was to recover it. He 
had a large and well- 
armed crew, and, for 
centuries past, his 
nation had been ac¬ 
customed to raiding all 
the ports of Borneo 
and the adjacent 
islands. Moreover, the 
captain of his junk 
knew the way up the 
river to Ismail’s town, 
the place in which Jack 
had recently been a 
prisoner. 

The attack, made 
at night, was suc¬ 
cessful. The Sacred 
Pearl was found, 
Ismail himself 
killed, and the junk 
started back down 
the river, a distance 
of about fifteen 
miles. Then the 
luck changed. The 
vessel ran on a 
sandbank, and, be¬ 
fore she could be 
refloated, the Pala- 
pogs, who had now 
recovered from their 
defeat, swept down on her. 

Time after time the Chinamen 
beat them off, but, in the end, the 
junk was set on fire. Five of his 
company escaped—the Viceroy, 
his secretary, and three sailors ; 
and with them went the Great 
Pearl. 

For days they hid in the jungle, then, seeing no hope of 
getting away, and knowing that his strength was going, 
the old Mandarin decided to put the Pearl where no savage 
could ever reach it. Into the " Hole where Devils breathe 
out smoke ’’ it was lowered, carefully, solemnly, until the 
box rested on the first ledge. Then, like a great nobleman, 
the Viceroy went to the Kanderong Caves, to " pray to the 
spirits of his ancestors until Death should release him." 

Ah Lung told the story quietly, but, none the less, he 
was evidently moved by it, proud of it. Jack, too. was 
moved. He could picture the old man dying, picture the 
secretary, faithful to the last, writing up his report, even 
when it seemed impossible that anyone should ever read 



“ A wild cat could not have sprung more swiftly and 
more silently than did Ah Lung.” (See page 407 .) 
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it, and then dying too, perhaps committing suicide because 
his chief was dead. Probably all but one of the party 
did the same. The last man must have covered the bodies 
with some of that strange deposit, and then have gone to 
seek death outside. 

When Ah Lung had finished, “ What does that mean, 
4 The Hole where Devils breathe out smoke * ? ” Jack asked. 

The Chinaman, who was nursing the little bronze box 
on his knees, shook his head. 

“ No can tell yet. But find him by and bye. Find 
Black Pearl, too. Then plenty dollar.” 

Jack could not help smiling; then, suddenly, he grew 
serious. After all, they themselves were in little better 
case than the Viceroy had been, except that they were 
not old and infirm. To speak of finding the Pearl 
seemed absurd. They would be lucky to escape with 
their lives. 

The sound of a shot fired outside the cave brought him 
back to the immediate present. Apparently, however, 
it was merely a false alarm, for the party of Palapogs 
was still camped in the same place, and, judging by the 
fact that rough shelters of palm leaves were being put up, 
there seemed no chance of the savages shifting on that 
night. 

Jack’s heart fell. They had finished all their food now, 
and they had no water. At the end of another twenty- 
four hours they would indeed be in a bad way. Yet, 
to venture outside the cave was to ask for death. He 
shuddered at the very thought of falling again into the 
hands of the Yellow Dwarf and his gang of fiends. 

The hours dragged by with deadly slowness. To kill 
time, they made a fresh search for further remains of the 
Viceroy and his followers, but found nothing more. Then 
they lay down, keeping as still as possible, in the hope of 
fighting off hunger and thirst. 

It was just before sundown that Ah Lung rose. “ Go 
and get some more chop and some water,” he said. 44 No 
make any good stay here.” Then, taking the Viceroy's 
sword with him, he started to climb up to the hole through 
which the main cave was reached. 

Jack watched him go with a curious mixture of hope 
and despair. Really, their plight seemed to grow steadily 
worse, and he felt that, if anything happened to Ah Lung, 
there would be no chance left for Mahomed and himself. 
At the same time, he longed desperately to see the Chinaman 
returning with some food and water, especially water. 

The sun went down ; the short twilight came to an 
end ; through the mouth of the cave they could see the 
stars twinkling ; and still there was no sign of Ah Lung. 
Mahomed, who had been on guard at the entrance, crawled 
back. 

“ Palapog going to have 
dance, sahib,” he said hoarse¬ 
ly. 44 They light big fire. No 
chance we get out of here 
to-night.” 

The boy groaned. If, as 
now seemed likely, the China¬ 
man had come to grief, this 
meant that they would have 
once more to go through the 
awful agony of thirst. He 
lay down on his back, and 
tried to persuade himself that 
the darkness had brought re¬ 
lief, but the attempt was not 
a success ; instead, he began 
to recall the tortures he had 
suffered when a prisoner at 
Raja Seyed’s town. 

Suddenly he was aware of 
a tiny light shining in the 
cave itself. He sat up quick¬ 
ly, gripping the rifle, then 
made out the figure of the 
Celestial emeiging from the 


connecting passage, a tiny torch in one hand, whilst with 
the other hand he was gripping the waistcloth of a native 
youngster. 

44 All right. Prisoner, he carry chop and water,” Ah 
Lung announced, and Jack could see that the captive I 
had a large calabash and a basket. The boy gave a sigh I 
of relief. It was as though they had been granted a new | 
lease of life. 

The Chinaman stuck his torch in a crevice in the wall, 
where the light could not be seen from outside, then, 
as soon as Jack and Mahomed had had some water, told of j 
his adventures. This time he had found no supplies 
close to the other end of the tunnel, so had crept along 
in the darkness, right into that part of the main cavern 
where the nest-gatherers were at work. At first he had 
met no one. All the Palapogs were outside, taking part 
in the war dance, whilst those of the slaves who were 
not at work were sleeping. Finally, however, he had 
lighted on the food and water, and was just returning 
with his loot, when he stumbled across his prisoner. 

” Me thinkee, 4 Kill him or take him ? ' ” he explained. 

44 Then thinkee 4 Take him.’ Always can kill by and by ; 
but if kill first no can take.” 

The native squatted on the floor of the cave, staring 
at nothing, evidently expecting to be put to death ; then, 
finding that his captors were not worrying about him, 
he looked round, as though meditating a dash for liberty. 

As he did so, his eyes met those of Mahomed, who gave 
a cry of surprise. 

44 Abdulla, sahib ! ” said the latter, turning to Jack. 44 It 
is indeed Abdulla from my own village. Long ago he 
was stolen by evil men, and made a slave.” 

It was some time before the two natives were calm 
enough to answer Jack's questions ; but, when they did 
so, Abdulla explained that Ah Lung’s theory was right, 
that certain junks full of Chinese pirates were on their 
way up the river to attempt to loot the stores of birds’ 
nests, and that the Palapogs were waiting for them. 
Several days might elapse before the battle, and during 
•that time there was no chance of escape from the entrances 
to the caves facing the river. 

Jack caught at the phrase, 44 the entrances facing the 
river.” Were there other entrances ? he demanded. 

Very reluctantly Abdulla answered, 44 Yes, there is 
one, leading out at the back. You could reach it easily, 
without being seen by anyone.” 

Danger had made Jack sharp-witted, alert. At once 
he saw what seemed to be the weak spot in the story. 
Why, if there was this entrance, did not the slaves in the 
cavern try to escape ? 

Abdulla's answer brought Ah Lung to his feet with 
a cry of mingled surprise and 
delight. 

44 You cannot get out there 
because you have to pas> 
the 4 Hole where Devils 
breathe out smoke,’ and the 
Devils would pull you down 
the prisoner answered. 

Ah Lung turned quickly 
to Jack. 44 We go there, out 
from cave, and findee him 
Black Pearl of Peihoo. ” 

In his excitement he reached 
out for the tiny torch ; but 
as he gripped it, the flame 
flickered out. He began to 
mutter angrily—for a Celest lal 
he was unusually moved— 
but Jack seized his arm, anil 
pointed towards the mouth 
of the cave. There, silhou¬ 
etted against the sky. easily 
recognisable by the big sun 
helmet, "was the sinister figure 
of the Yellow Dwarf. 


H tTbougbt for tbe fIDontb. 

THE FALCON. 

KNOW a falcon swift and peerless 
y As e’er was cradled in the pine ; 

No bird had ever eye so fearless, 

Or wing so strong as this of mine. 

* * * * 

No harmless dove, no bird that singeth. 
Shudders to see him overhead ; 

The rush of his fierce swooping bringsth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 


Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver. 

For still between them and the sky 
The falcon TRUTH hangs poised for ever 
And marks them with his vengeful eye. 

J. R. LOWELL. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SMOKE HOLB 



resting on a ledge 


some forty feet down, a thing that looked like a box.” 

Y ES, there was no question about it. The man in 
the entrance of the cave wa9 undoubtedly Piet 
van der Humm. 

A minute after he appeared another figure 
climbed up beside him, evidently one of the Palapogs. 

Jack’s blood ran cold. Had they been traced after 
all ? He forgot, of course, that though they could see 
the Yellow Dwarf clearly, he most certainly could not 
see them in the blackness of the cave. 

Ah Lung himself was the first to recover from the shock. 
'* Only watch Palapog-men dance,” he whispered, and 
in the end he proved to be right, though, afterwards, that 
wait in the cave had an immense influence on the fortunes 


of all, for Mahomed spent the time in talking to 
Abdulla. 

At last the shouts of the dancers died down ; after a 
few final bursts of noise, the drummers seemed to have 
retired for the night; then the Yellow Dwarf rose, stretched 
himself, and disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

The moment the way was clear, Ah Lung produced 
a box of matches from some secret hiding-place on his 
person, relighted the torch, then led the way through 
the small tunnel into the main cavern. 

At first Jack stared round in amazement. The place 
was huge, fully a hundred and fifty feet in height, with 
a vast floor area. Even in daytime, with the sunlight 
coming in through the entrance, it would have seemed 
strange ; but at night it was absolutely uncanny. 

Down below there was no lighting of any sort, not even 
a fire ; but just beneath the roof, apparently swinging 
from it, were scores and scores of little torches, similar 
to the one which Ah Lung had captured. For a moment 
Jack saw only these specks of light, then he made out 
numbers of ropes hanging from the roof, and he under¬ 
stood. Each of those torches represented a nest-gatherer 
at the top of a rope-ladder. 

” Plenty bad work that,” Ah Lung whispered ; ” slave- 
may no likee. Ladder break and him fall very hard.” 

The cave was so large that their guide had no difficulty 
in taking them round a way in which there was little 
chance of their encountering anyone. Finally, after 
turning sharply to the left and climbing a short rise, they 
caught sight of the sky through a small opening only some 
twenty yards ahead. 

The guide stopped dead, and began to speak rapidly 
to Mahomed, who, in turn, interpreted to Jack. 

“He says he has done his work now, sahib, and he 
wants to go back. He sooner be slave than be caught by 
devils out there.” 

Jack had been expecting this and had already made 
up his mind. There could be no question of allowing 
Abdulla to return. He would be certain to tell some of 
his fellow slaves of what he had seen that night; they 
would discuss it amongst themselves ; the Palapogs would 
overhear ; and in a very few hours Piet van der Humm 
would once more be on the right scent. 

” He’s got to come too, Mahomed,” the boy said sternly. 
" Tell him so. I’ll guard him from any evil spirits.” 

It was evident that Mahomed himself was afraid, but 
in his case there was no choice. He had to go on, or fall 
into the hands of the Palapogs ; but he put in another 
plea for Abdulla, declaring that the latter could be trusted 
not to talk. Jack frowned. It was not the time for dis¬ 
cussions of this kind. " Bring him along, Ah Lung,” he 
said sternly, ” this is all rubbish about the devils outside. 
He’ll be glad enough later to find himself a free man.” 

The Chinaman stretched out his hand, intending to 
seize the native by the waistcloth, but he was a little 
too late. With a sudden twist of his body, Abdulla eluded 
him and dashed back into the darkness of the cavern. 

For a moment the others stared at one another in dis¬ 
may—probably they had now turned the guide into an 
enemy ; then Jack shrugged his shoulders, and said : 

“ We must hurry on, that’s all. He may not betray 
us,” but he did not believe his own words. 

A few minutes later they had scrambled across a stretch 
of broken rock, and were once more in the open ; but a 
single glance showed them that they had now got into a 
type of country very different from that on the other 
side of the caves. It was just as though some immense 
volcano had been blown to pieces by an internal explosion. 
Huge masses of jagged rock were bedded in what had 
been streams of molten lava. There were no trees, no 
grass, only an all-pervading smell of sulphur ; whilst 
the air was full of what seemed like the sound of the boiling 
of a vast kettle of water. 
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Although it still needed some hours to dawn, after the 
darkness of the cavern they were able to see things outside 
with comparative ease. 

“ I don't wonder the natives avoid this place," Jack 
muttered. " It is about the limit for desolation, and the 
sulphur is nearly enough to kill you." Then he gripped Ah 
Lung’s arm and pointed to a place on the left, whence 
a puff of smoke had suddenly issued. " Is that the Devils’ 
Breathing Hole ? " he asked. 

The Chinaman had noticed it too. " Thinkee so. Wait 
and see him by and by, when sunlight come." 

" No, no," Jack protested. " We must get on, Ah 
Lung. Never mind about that. Daylight or not, we 
haven’t got a minute to lose." 

But, for once, the Chinaman mutinied. To him the 
Black Pearl was something infinitely more important than 
even liis own life, and he was not going on until he had 
ascertained if the place whence the smoke was issuing 
was really where Wang Fu Sin had hidden it. In despair, 
Jack glanced at Mahomed, but saw at once that there was 
no help to be obtained in that quarter. It was only too 
plain that the native was scared out of his wits. So he 
had to give in, and, as it appeared, to agree to waste several 
precious hours in that vile atmosphere, merely to gratify 
the Chinaman’s curiosity. 

He was furious about it, so furious that had it been 
possible he would have pushed on alone ; but such a thing 
was out of the question ; consequently, he squatted down 
with his two companions behind a huge boulder, to wait 
for the dawn. 

There must have been something in the atmosphere 
which made them drowsy, something which, from the very 
moment when they emerged from the cave, made them 
take strange views of everything. At any rate, the sun 
was high when Jack awoke, heavy-eyed, with a curious 
taste in his mouth, and even then he had no easy task 
in awakening Ah Lung and Mahomed. 

However, once the Chinaman was on his feet, he 
remembered. 

A huge puff of white smoke came out of the ground a 
hundred yards away, hung motionless in the air for a few 
seconds, then spread out and descended on them. 


Ah Lung rubbed his eyes—they were bleared and blood¬ 
shot. " We lookee now," he said. " Plenty smoke come, 
then no smoke. Plenty bad place this." 

All three of them staggered as they started towards 
the smoke hole. It seemed to Jack as though the ground 
itself was rising in billow's in front of him to meet his feet 
as he put them down. And then, after what seemed an 
amazingly long interval, he was standing on the edge of 
a huge pit, a pit without a bottom, gripping Ah Lung’s 
arm. 

A moment later he was vaguely aware that the China¬ 
man was speaking, that he was pointing down the pit, 
trying to make him see something. 

Then he saw it, clearly. Yes, it was there, resting on a 
ledge some forty feet down, a thing that looked like a box. 

Another puff of smoke came up suddenly, like the smoke 
from a gun, and after that Jack remembered nothing, 
until he w-as awakened by Mahomed pouring water over his 
head. His mouth was very bad, horrible, and his head 
was aching as though it would burst; but he understood 
clearly enough w'hen Ah Lung explained. 

The Chinaman and Mahomed had carried him aw-ay 
from the Devils’ Breathing Hole. Fortunately they had 
not been affected so much by the foul gases as he had 
been, otherwise all of them w'ould probably have perished. 
Now they were in a comparatively safe place, hidden 
amongst some jungle on the other side of the volcanic 
ridge. 

Jack drew his hand across his forehead. 

" I seem to remember seeing something on a ledge.” 
he muttered. 

The Chinaman's eyes gleamed. " Box there, yes," he 
answered. " Plenty big Chinese box. Viceroy's box. 
Black Pearl of Peihoo in box. But no can get because of 
smoke." 

The boy was terribly drowsy still. He felt that, at all 
costs, he must sleep—sleep for hours; yet there was some¬ 
thing he wanted to say first. 

" If you had smoke-helmets, the things they use in mine 
disasters, you would get down there easily enough, Ah 
Lung," he murmured ; then his eyes closed again, and he 
forgot everything. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MAHOMED’S INDISCRETION. 


AWN was just breaking 
when Jack awoke again. 
He was cold and stiff, but 
his brain was now perfectly 
clear and that horrible 
taste had gone out of his 
mouth. 

" Twenty-four hours 
since \v r e left the cave," 
he muttered as he got 
up and stretched himself, 
" and, during that time, 
we’ve only gone about 
a mile! We shall have 
to get a move on to¬ 
day." Then he roused 
his two companions, who 
were asleep a few' yards aw r ay. 

A couple of hours later they had crossed a small ridge 
and found themselves actually in sight of the sea. Jack 
heaved a big sigh of relief. It seemed like meeting an old 
friend after a long separation. 

A bare mile away they could see the mouth of the river, 
and, as they watched, the sails of a large Chinese junk 
appeared behind the trees on the bank. Evidently she 
was drifting slowly down stream. A few minutes later she 
seemed to catch a slight breeze, and it was not long before 
she was in mid-river, where they could see her clearly. 

Ah Lung nodded wisely: "Cantonese pirate-man. Very 


bad man indeed. But too many Palapog men belong 
Yellow Dwarf. Drive him pirate away." 

Certainly it looked as if he w'ere right, for there were 
unmistakable signs of the vessel having suffered badly 
in a fight, whilst the second junk, of which Abdulla had 
told them, w r as nowhere to be seen. It was quite possible 
for there to have been heavy firing on the bank without 
Jack and his companions hearing anything of it at the 
other side of the Kanderong Range. 

" Well, I suppose w'e ought to be grateful to those pirates.” 
Jack told himself. " If it had not been for them, Piet van 
der Humm would probably have found us. They kept 
him busy." 

That night found them a full twenty miles nearer 
civilisation. They had passed several villages, but had 
been careful to keep out of sight of the natives, as, in all 
probability, they were still in Raja Seyed’s territory'. On 
the other hand, Mahomed had succeeded in creeping up 
to an isolated hut, which proved to be empty at the moment, 
and securing a cooking pot and a basket of rice, whilst, 
just before sundown, Jack had shot a small wild pig. 
Consequently, they had the first really satisfying meal 
for many days. 

Afterwards, as they sat beside the fire, Ah Lung began 
once more to talk of the Black Pearl. He had, of course, 
brought the old Viceroy's papers with him, and. as he 
read them through again by the flickering light of the flames, 
the description fitted exactly. 

The box they had seen on the ledge was of hammered 
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bronze, he declared, and though the foul gases must have 
affected the outside, they would not have got to the contents. 
The precious gem, the Pearl of all pearls, was still there, 
only some forty feet down the pit. 

As he spoke of it, the Chinaman’s voice shook with 
excitement. All his oriental calm seemed to leave him. 
Not only was there a fortune to be made by recovering 
the box—it appeared that the other gems were worth 
an immense sum in themselves—but there was also the 
glory of restoring the Black Pearl to China. Their names, 
and the names of their ancestors, would be glorious for 
ever, he declared. 

Jack nodded. All day long his mind had been full 
of the question. He, too, had no doubt as to what was 
in that box, and he knew that, with a smoke helmet and 
a rope ladder, it would be a simple matter to bring the box 
to the surface. On the other hand, there was the risk of 
the natives. He went cold at the very idea of falling once 
more into the hands of the Yellow Dwarf, though, of course, 
it was quite possible that before many months were past 
some civilised nation would have wiped out the 
abominations of Raja Seyed's rule. 

The idea of the adventure fired him, especially now 
that the food had given him new strength. Yes, it would 
be a great thing to do, and, if ever the opportunity occurred, 
he would do it. Still, he did not forget the claims of his 
companions. They must, of course, share in it too, and he 
determined that, as soon as they reached civilisation again, 
he would get an agreement properly drawn up and signed. 

He had no misgivings regarding Ah Lung. When a 
Chinaman makes a bargain, either verbally or in writing, 
he stands by it, absolutely, being the most honest business 
man in the world ; but Mahomed was different. He would 
probably hasten back to his village, and, as soon as he 
had filled himself up with native spirits, the whole story 
would become public property. 

Jack glanced at the native. Yes, he had proved him¬ 
self brave and faithful ; they owed their very lives to 
him ; but could he be trusted to keep a secret ? 

A moment later that question was answered by Mahomed 
himself. 

" Yellow Dwarf 
know about Black 
Pearl hidden some¬ 
where, sahib," he 
announced. "They 
much want to find 
him." 

Both Jack and 
Ah Lung turned on 
him quickly. " How 
do you know ? " 
the boy demanded. 

And then it came 
out. Whilst they 
were waiting in the 
cave, Mahomed had 
told Abdulla of the 
finding of the 
Viceroy's papers ! 

True, Mahomed 
knew no details, 
and Abdulla had 
fled before they 
discovered the box 
lying on the ledge, 
but a great deal of 
mischief had been 
done. Abdulla 
knew that Jack and 
Ah Lung held the 
secret, and it was 
more than likely 
that he would try 
to curry favour 
with Piet van der 
Humm by telling 
him of the fact. 


** Malay man plenty big fool," Ah Li ng growled wrath- 
fully. "Cannot trust one little piecee," and he went on, 
grumbling to himself in his own tongue. 

Jack, on the other hand, shrugged his shoulders. The 
harm was done, and there was no use in complaining about 
it. After all, the Yellow Dwarf could only learn that 
they knew. Abdulla could not furnish him with a single 
detail, and the chances of anyone going into that deadly 
piece of country at the back of the caves were very small ; 
smaller still was the chance of anyone peering down the 
" Smoke Hole " and noticing the box as it lay on the ledge. 

Still, it did prove that Mahomed’s discretion was not 
to be trusted, and now, of course, Mahomed knew as well 
as they did where the Black Pearl was. 


“ Jack swung round instantly, to 
see him fling from him a thick, greenish 
snake, some two feet in length.” (See 
page 414.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BY THE SKIN OF THEIR TEETH. 


A T noon the following day Jack called a halt at the 
foot of a small hill. They had made an excellent 
trek, and once more Mahomed had succeeded in 
obtaining some rice, so that they were all right as 
regarded food. 

Whilst the pot was cooking, Mahomed strolled away 
up the hill-side, whence he would be able to get some idea 
of the country ahead of them. Five minutes later they 
heard him shouting excitedly: 

“ Come here, sahib, and look. There is a steamer, a 
steamer of the English, in the little bay.” 

Jack needed no second bidding. One glance confirmed 
the native's report. Yes, there she was, a coaster of some 
five or six hundred tons, anchored not a mile away from 
them, apparently taking in cargo from a little fleet ol 
dug-out canoes. 

The boy heaved a big sigh of relief, and a real heartfelt 
prayer of gratitude went up from him. He had been 
protected in a marvellous manner throughout that long 
and perilous journey, and he was not ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge Cxod’s goodness. In his honest nature there was no 
room for any of that cowardly shyness of admitting his 
faith, which makes so many youngsters give up prayer at 
the very time when they need its support the most. 
Mahomed prayed openly at the times laid down by his 
creed ; probably Ah Lung did the same in his way ; and, 
if only because he was their leader and a white man. 
Jack’s very pride would have made him keep up the 
outward forms of bis belief. The voice of Mahomed, who 
had climbed a tree in order to get a better view, broke in 
on his thoughts. 

" I can see the village now, sahib. It is amongst the 
palms on the beach. There are—Oh 1 The snake 1 ” he 
ended in a terribl e cry of horror. 

Jack swung round instantly, to see him fling from him 
a thick greenish snake, some two feet in length. 

“ Has it bitten you ? ” the boy gasped. 

For answer, Mahomed slid to the ground, and drawing 
his knife began frenziedly to slash the flesh of his thigh 
across and across, groaning the while. 

Ah Lung, who had raced up at the first alarm, shook his 
head sadly. “ No can do anything,” he said. “ No 
medicine.” 

The memory of what followed seemed to burn itself into 
Jack's brain. Fortunately, it lasted but a quarter of an 
hour ; then the rigid limbs suddenly relaxed, the foam 
ceased to bubble from those livid lips, and it was all 
over. 

As they covered the body with palm leaves, the only form 
of burial they could give it there, the boy remembered with 
a sob his thoughts of the night before, his irritation with 
Mahomed for having gossiped to Abdulla, the uneasiness 
he had felt regarding the future. Now that question was 
settled for ever ; though he told himself, with perfect 
sincerity, that he would have given all his chances of 


recovering the Black Pearl, if by so doing Mahomed might 
have been saved. 

A cry of astonishment from the natives greeted Jack 
and Ah Lung as they entered the village, for not only did 
they seem to have sprung from nowhere, but it would 
also have been difficult to imagine two more ragged and 
unkempt-looking figures. By the time they reached the 
landing-place, almost the whole of the women and children 
appeared to be at their heels. 

“Hullo! Who on earth are you ? ” A big burly English¬ 
man, who had just emerged from a hut, halted and stared 
at them in amazement. 

Jack's heart seemed to leap within him at the sound of 
a white man’s voice, and the grip of a white man’s hand. 
Briefly he explained what had happened during the last 
few weeks. 

The other tilted his big helmet back, and gave vent to 
a long, low whistle. “You must have had a time ! And 
you managed to get right through that old villain, Seyed’s. 
territory ! You’re the first strangers who ever did. Well, 
you’re only just in time. I'm master of the ss. ‘Zimba,’ 
and I’m sailing right away. I was just settling up the 
last of my trade accounts. Harman my name is, Joseph 
Harman.” 

An hour later, Jack, who was in the spare cabin, enjoying 
the luxury of getting into some clean and untorn clothes, 
heard the engine-room telegraph clang out, then a throb 
ran through the little vessel as the engines began to revolve 
slowly. A thrill ran through him, too. He was actually in 
safety, leaving the shores of Borneo, bound for Singapore 

“ Plenty trouble on shore. You come and see.” Ah 
Lung put his head in the cabin door, then hurried of 
again. 

Jack ran out on deck, barefooted, in his shirt. The 
Chinaman was right. Apparently there was very big 
trouble, women and children rushing through the palm 
grove to the shelter of the jungle ; whilst, on the landing- 
place, a fierce dispute was in progress between the men 
of the place and a party of strangers. 

Ah Lung gripped Jack's arm. “ You know him ? They 
come catchee us because of Black Pearl and Cantonese 
papers. Him Yellow Dwarf and plenty Palapog.” 

The boy nodded. Already he had made out the squat 
figure of Piet van der Humm. There was no mistaking 
the hideous little half-breed. 

So he had followed them, after all ! He had even 
invaded the British territory, in the hope of recapturing 
them and wresting from them the secret of the Pearl of 
Peihoo ! For a moment the boy shivered at the thought 
of how narrowly they had escaped. 

“ By the skin of our teeth,” he murmured. “ An hour 
later on our part, and he would have had us.” Then his 
eyes flashed. “ We’ve beaten him so far, and we’ll beat 
him again. We’ll come back to find the Pearl, and then 
we'll get Mr. van der Humm hanged ! ” 
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Lacrosse, and How 
to Play It. 

By J. S. HUTCHEON. 

(Australian International.) 

PART III. 



W E have now considered the main principles 
and devices which a player should understand 
and be able to carry into execution before he is 
really fit to take a place in a lacrosse team. 
All future work, therefore, will be devoted to the task of 
learning to make the best use of them. 
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for it is in their part of the field that nearly every attack 
on goal develops, and their main purpose must be to deal 
with it effectually. The chief points for them to remember 
are to choose the exact moment to intercept an opponent’s 
course, never to let a loose man through, but if at any time 
placed in a position of disadvantage (and, roughly, this 
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The positions of the teams on the field will be grasped at 
once by a reference to the accompanying diagram. The rules 
of the game are few, and strictly of the common-sense type, 
so that even a beginner will have no difficulty with them ; 
he should nevertheless get a rule-book and make a point 
of learning them. 

It will be convenient here to take a brief glance at the 
duties of the men in various positions. Most beginners 
will find themselves placed on the wings, either attack 
or defence; so let us commence there. Roughly, the 
duties of an attack wing do not differ greatly from those 
of a defence wing ; both are connecting links between the 
four back men and the homes, both should render " centre " 
all the help in their power. In the course of a game they 
will have a great deal of running to do, and must be prepared 
throughout the afternoon to make one long succession 
of sprints. (In a game of lacrosse hardly a movement 
which is not carried out at one's “ top ” is of any real value 
to a side ; remember this !) Their work commences with 
the face-off (and in regard to this let them 
understand that it is mainly their efforts 
which are going to determine which side gets 
first possession of the ball) and scarcely 
“ lets-up " until the final whistle sounds. 

Generally speaking, the wing attack towards 
whom the ball comes out from the face-off 
should secure it, for he has but one item on 
which to concentrate his attention, viz., 
getting the ball ; the defender has, in addition, 
to prevent his immediate opponent from 
getting a flying start on the way to goal. 

But even with this handicap, a good wing / 

defence will often get possession and set his / 

side attacking. / 

If, however, the opposition secure the ball, - / 

the wing defence must immediately “ fall 
back " on goal, to prevent his own man, or it / K 

may be some one else's man, from getting that / 

loose position which means so much to an f 
attacking body. Actually, the two wing ' 
defences should keep their attention as keenly ^ 
on the whole trend of play as the captain, B 


means whenever the ball has been taken nearer to goal 
than they are) to run straight for goal at top pace. They 
may then still be able to retrieve the position. 

Much of the wing attacks' duties will appear from the 
foregoing description of the defences’ work. Generally 
speaking, what the attack is attempting to do, the defence 
is trying to prevent. The wing attacks, then, are in the 
first place to take the leading part in the play proceeding 
from the face-off, and, particularly, the right wing is not to 
imagine that he must slavishly remain at this period 
in his recognised position “ on the map." If the opposition 
centre gets the ball out on his side (from the face-off) 
the right-wing attack should give the wing defence on his 
side a great deal of assistance in dealing with the opposition 
left-wing attack, in whose direction the ball has probably 
come. And in such case the wing attack may really do 
quite a profitable amount of actual defence work. 

But the wing attack is, after all, an attack, and his great 
work is to endeavour so to manoeuvre with the wing 
defences, centre, and particularly third home, 
\e ^ as to procure for his side that precious " loose 
' man " near the enemy’s goal. All instruction 
J in lacrosse, in my opinion, should be directed 
to encouraging a player to think and work 
' out the solution to various problems foi 

' himself; consequently, I shall here merely 

indicate some of the first principles of this 
matter of creating a loose man. 

/ \ In the second diagram A and C are de- 

/ \ fending. B and D are wing attack and 

/ C.\ third home respectively. B has obtained the 

D|[ \ ball somewhere out on the wing, and A is 

If \ waiting for him. B puts on a "full head of 

£\ steam," and races directly towards goal at X. 

.--'pi ^ p He will, of course, meet A on the way. D 

comes down field towards B, but makes a 
slight curve to the left (or right as the case 
may be) for the purpose of taking C away 
from B s course. When B reaches B' and is 
confronted by A he passes the ball to D at D'. 
An Attack D carries it on to F. B continues his rush 
Manoeuvre. towards goal without slackening pace for an 
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instant. Sometimes A will forget the maxim about watching 
the man who has just passed the ball, sometimes B’s flying 
start will enable him to outpace A, but in any case, as soon 
as D sees that B has gained an advantage in the race, he 
passes the ball from, say, F to B at some such position as G. 
Thus the attack, if B can but retain his advantage over A, 
has quite out-manoeuvred the defence ; for it now means 
three attacks to two of the defence, which naturally works 
down to two to one, and then to one to no one but the 
goal-keeper ; which means a goal. That is, unless some bad 
blunder has been perpetrated. 

A wing attack is to be ever on the look-out for chances 
to score, never hesitating to go right through to goal if 
he sees such an opening ; but he must remember at the 
same time that he is not a home, and that his chief business 
is to bring the ball up-field and feed the homes. 

After the beginner has shown his mettle in one of the 
wing positions, he will gravitate to a more responsible 
station. As to defence, third man and coverpoint may 
very well be considered together, for the requirements for 
the two positions are very similar. Third man will have 
to work down-field a good deal, but coverpoint will also 
find second home, 
who is his immediate 
opponent, inclined to 
44 wander." 

For any of the last 
three positions on the 
defence a man’s stick- 
work should be per¬ 
fection. As a matter 
of fact, it should be 
perfection for any 
position on a lacrosse 
field, but more lati¬ 
tude can be allowed 
in this respect on the 
wings. Stick-work, 
then, is a first quali¬ 
fication. In addition, 
high-class powers of 
checking and of stop¬ 
ping a dodger are 
necessary, and these 
will come only with 
experience. Third 
man and coverpoint 
are strongly advised to play absolutely 44 on top ” of their 
men—in other words, never to allow, if possible, the men they 
are marking to get more than a yard away. This proceeding, 
however, must be tempered with reason, and the principle, 
which has been already noted and which governs a wing- 
defence’s work, of never allowing a loose man to come 
through alone to goal, applies equally to third man and 
coverpoint. For the net result of such happenings is always 
that eventually one defender has to deal with two attacks, 
if the whole of the attacks know their business. But no 
attacks are perfect, and it is just on their errors that a 
high-class defence thrives. 

Point needs the same individual powers as the two men 
in front of him, but he has not so much running to do, and 
in general must see to it that anyone who comes through to 
shoot at goal has last of all to dispose of him. Some 
44 points ” carry this ideal altogether too far ; they allow 
first home to roam all over the field, and feel perfectly 
satisfied at occupying a position, say, five yards in front 
of the goal-keeper, while their fellow-defenders are being 
upset merely because first home is working as a perfectly 
loose man on their flank. But point is not to follow his 
man wherever he likes to take him. Circumstances, such 
as the relative powers of the various players, will affect 
the question, and it is thus impossible to lay down any 
general rule of conduct for point to observe ; what he 
must remember, at any rate, is that he represents the last 
link in the chain of defence. 

Perhaps our beginner, however, has shown attacking 
powers above the average, and is given an opportunity at 


the other end of the field. He then takes one of the three 
home positions. These are very difficult to fill satis¬ 
factorily, for although they are not so exhausting as the 
corresponding positions on the defence, one gets a good 
deal of buffeting, and is expected to show results—and a 
whole attacking movement may so easily go astray ! 

Actually, there is very little difference between the work 
to be performed by the three homes, with the exception 
that 44 third " will have to work down-field towards centre 
a good deal, while the other two remain nearer to goal. 
44 first " in particular often playing almost on top of the 
goal-keeper. But the three are to be constantly on the 
move. Practically every attacking movement will assume 
definite shape in third home’s neighbourhood, so he will 
need to be a very strong and reliable player. 

Shooting for goal is going to be a vital portion of the 
homes’ business, and they are, therefore, to devote much 
time to perfecting themselves in the art. The average 
player is satisfied if he can regularly put the ball somewhere 
into the goal-net, but a very much higher standard is 
necessary for a home. For deliberate shots, he must be 
able almost invariably to send the ball into an area of, say 

eight e e n inches 
square from a dis¬ 
tance of fifteen 
yards. Generally 
speaking, no shots 
at goal should be 
longer than this, for 
if they are they will 
hardly trouble a good 
14 keeper " at all, and 
all the preliminary 
work of manoeuvring 
into position will be 
merely wasted. As 
a variation, however, 
it is often worth 
while to try a shot 
farther out, and in 
this case the onlv 
correct way is to 
bounce it, if possible, 
in what corresponds 
to the 44 blind spot ” 
in cricket. There is 
then always a good 
chance of the ball slipping in under the 44 keeper’s " arm. 

Most goal-keepers have weak spots, and it is the business 
of the homes to discover them. Some, for instance, are 
faulty in stopping a ball which comes over their left 
shoulder ; others cannot deal properly with those delivered 
at their feet; others, again, and this applies to the 
majority of 44 goalies,” find great difficulty in disposing cf 
a ball near the waist line. If the distance be of less than 
ten yards, a home should always score, but for anything 
longer the shot needs to be very well executed. 

The three homes must have a perfect understanding 
between themselves ; and the best means of cultivating 
this is to discuss regularly various situations. Finally, 
let every one of them perfect his dodging powers. 

Two positions now remain to be discussed, centre and 
goal-keeper. The former needs to be the all-round man 
of the side, equally expert both on attack and defence, a 
tireless and, let it be remembered, a fast runner. A goed 
centre will find several chances in the course of a match 
of creating a loose man. so it is very necessary that he he 
physically equipped to take the fullest advantage of them. 
Centre, moreover, has need of more judgment than am 
other two men on the side. Largely a free-lance, for he 
is never marked so closely as are the players in other 
positions, his play will depend to a great extent on the 
relative powers of the two sides, so that in one game he 
may have to attack throughout, almost ignoring the defen¬ 
sive side of his work, while in another his play will have to 
be mainly down near his own goal. 

It has been said that once a centre ceases to attack, his 



CLOSE PLAY ROUND THE GOAL. 

No. 10, who has shot for goal, following his shot in order to harass the goalkeeper, 
latter cleverly takes the ball out of harm's way behind goal. 


The 
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side is losing ; but this does not mean that he must dwell 
all the time nearer his opponents’ goal than his own. A 
centre may be doing just as profitable attacking work 
not twenty yards from his own goal as at the other end of 
the field. The point is this, that when in possession of the 
ball, a whole side, the defence no less than the attacks, must 
“ attack,” though naturally in such a way as not to 
jeopardise their chances of keeping out the enemy should 
they lose the ball. 

The goalkeeper has a sphere to himself, and the only 
advice that can be given to the beginner who elects to take 
this very responsible position is " never take your eyes off 
the ball,” and ” pad.” In other words, always wear a 
stout covering for the body, after the style of an American 
footballer. 

A goalkeeper needs a great deal of coolness and genuine 
courage; this. padding will help him considerably, by 
making him confident that the many blows which he will 
not possibly be able to avoid will be robbed of much of their 
sting. And the padding, if properly shaped, will not hinder 
his movements in the least. Lastly, the goalkeeper will 
be well advised to attempt to catch every ball he is called 
upon to stop, and not merely prevent it from reaching the 
net. Many valuable fractions of seconds will thus be 
saved. 


Finally, a word of advice to the captain. It will be for 
him to keep the whole side well under control throughout 
each game, insisting on each man duly performing his 
proper work, taking care that the wing attacks do not stay 
amongst the homes, that the homes themselves do not 
” bunch ” in front of goal, thereby rendering the work of the 
opposing defence very much lighter than it should be, 
that practically the whole side, but particularly the attack, 
is ever on the move, that the defence wings do not allow 
mid-field opponents, and especially ” centre,” to come down 
with the ball between them and goal, that the back men 
check their individual opponents closely, and that the whole 
team plays a hard and lively, but thoroughly clean, game 
until the final whistle. An experienced captain can 
generally tell at least two moves in advance from what 
particular point most danger threatens, and by an arranged 
code of signals can thus forestall the opposition in many 
of their best arranged plans. 

The boy who decides to take up lacrosse will recognise 
that a long and sufficiently arduous course of preliminary 
work must be faithfully performed, but the constant 
pleasure derived from the game, and the really excellent 
training it affords for the body, mind and—not least— 
temper, render the task well worth the accomplish¬ 
ment. 



The Game of Go-Ban. 

By H. F. L. MEYER. 



T HIS game is explained in Vol. xix. of the ” B.O.P.” 

(p. 191), but some players, who prefer it to Draughts 
and find it less difficult than Chess, may wish to see 
the game again. 

Its name is of Japanese origin; ” go ” is ” five,” and 

ban” means ” board.” The Japanese numbers are ” ichi, ni, 
san, shi, go, roku, hichi, hachi, ku, ju.” Two players play it 
on a chess board with 12 white and 12 black pieces, and the 
aim is to get 5 pieces close together in a straight line horizontally, 
vertically or diagonally. The first part of the game is to place 
the pieces, and then a piece is moved in any of the eight direc¬ 
tions. The first piece is placed on any of the 64 squares, and 
the opponent places his pieces on any of the remaining 63 squares, 
and so on. The notes under (a) (6) . . . will explain the moves 
of this game which was lately played between Miss L. D. M. 
and her father. 


White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

1. D4 

E6 

7. A2 

f 4 

2. E5 

d 5 

8. F3 

e 4 

3- C3 (a) 

B2 

9- G5 

C6 

4. F6 

Gy 

10. E2 

B6 

5 . f 5 

c 4 

11. C7 

D7 

6. F7 

B 3 

12. B5 

e 3 


The pieces are now all placed, as shown on the diagram. 
Now the moving begins, and each player endeavours to make 


a. line of five, or blocks the lines of the opponent to prevent 
txim from getting five. 

1 3 - F5 G 4 (b) 

B 3 C2 

20. A2 

B3 

F 4 f 5 

14. E2 F2 

F 4 G 3(c) 

21. D 4 

E>3(/) 

B6 C7 

15 * G 5 F5 

g 3 f 4 

22. F2 

e 3 

G2 F3 

x 6. F3 G3 (d) 

E3 F 3 

23 - E3 

F2 

G 7 G 6 {g) 

x 7. C7 B7 

D7 D6 ( e ) 

2 4 . A6 

B6 (A) 

E6 D5 (*■) 

18. B5 A6 

d 5 c 5 

25 - E5 

d 4 

D6 D7 

19 F5 G5 

F3 G2 

26. B7 

C8 

c 7 b 7 

Five. 


(а) White has 3 pieces in a line, and Black must place one 
a.t B2 or F6, for if White should get four in a line, then she would 
win. 

( б ) Trying to make five in the lines Gi G 6 or Di H 5 . 



(c) Black must play this, to prevent F3 G3, because F7 G6 
would follow, and Black cannot move G7 G6 since White would 
fill the line C3 G7. 

(d) Not the best move, because Black gets four in the long 
diagonal. 

(e) This brings the black pieces into the middle of the board, 
which is an advantage for Black. 

(/) She is forced to play so. 

(g) This is much better than to play F3 back to G2. 

(h) Better would be F7 E7. 

(i) Black can win now, playing D6 to D7 and C8. 

A shorter game is 1, E4, E6; 2, D4, F6; 3, C4, F 4 ; 4, B4, 
A 4 ; 5, E5, D6; 6, C6, C5; 7, F3, G2 ; 8, G6, G5; 9, C7, B6; 
10, E3, D2 ; 11, F2, Ei ; 12, B2, B5. This is the placing, 
and now the moving. 13, C4 D5, B6 B7; 14, D4 D3, D2 C3; 
15, D5 D4, D6 D7; 16, F3 E2, F6 F5 (a); 17, D3 C2, C3 D2; 
18, G6 F6, G5 G4; 19, C2 C3 = five. 

(a) Trying to fill the line C8 H3, but just one move too 
late. 

27 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DUPES AND DISGUISES. 

T HE following morning the duly expected letter 
arrived. It was a hasty scrawl in Burbridge's 
most indifferent calligraphy, requesting the pleasure 
of Peter's company to spend a day with Burt ridge 
in town. Mr. Blossom evinced a ready compliance. 

“ Go, by all means, my dear Peter. I am afraid some¬ 
times these holidays of yours at Seal House are a .slow 
game ; and remember, too, if you care to ask this fellow 
back for a day in Stillingfleet, you are very welcome." 

" Ah, thanks, no," said Peter somewhat vaguely, 
and in so curious a tone that Mr. Blossom looked up 
wonderingly and, noting the sombre expression on his 
face, he said : 

"You are well, are you not, Peter ? " 

" Oh, perfectly, thanks, but—but—I shall not ask 
Burbridge down here." 

" That, of course, is as you please," said Mr. Blossom. 
Peter found the motor waiting his arrival at the junction 
of the roads. Millner was inside. If Warden appeared 
to be a somewhat reckless driver, he certainly proved 
himself also a remarkably skilful one, and the car for the 
greater part of the journey was racing beyond speed limit. 
By eleven o’clock they were threading the crowded streets 
of London, and shortly after they arrived at their des¬ 
tination, a large block of rather dingy flats in the Brixton 
neighbourhood. A shabbily dressed man with a theatrical 
appearance was just coming out; he nodded casually 
to Millner. 

" Old Belton done a bunk ? " inquired Millner. 

" Five minutes back," answered the man. 

They ascended the staircase. Josslyn met them at 
the first landing. 

" Pleased to see you, Blossom. Glad Millner has been 
able to lick you into shape. Hope you and I are going to 
hit it off all right now. If you'll only be a little sensible 
you’ll find me an easy-going beggar. But come in—what 
will you have to take, Millner ? " 

Josslyn was showing them into a sitting-room. The 
remains of a late breakfast littered the table, the fumes 
of tobacco smoke hung heavy about the place. As they 
entered, from the depth of a big lounge chair Burbridge 
struggled into a sitting posture. 

" How d’ do, Peach Blossom," he drawled ; " you had 
my letter ? " He rose languidly to his feet, making no 
attempt to extend his hand. 

" Look here, you two chaps," said Josslyn, " you’ve got 
to knock it off, d'you see ? So chum up." 

" Steady on, Josslyn, isn’t that a trifle thick that every 
pal of vours must be one of mine also ? " 

Josslyn burst into a laugh. " That’s rich ! What do 


Peril. 

A Story of Schoolboy Adventure. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of ** Laying the Manor Ghost,” 

“The Amazing Story of Mr. Macmillan,'* 

“ Strange Doinga at the Court Houae,’* etc. 

you think, Peach Blossom ? I can wager you and I didn't 
look much like pals the last time we met—that morning 
we travelled together from Morchester Junction. But," 
dropping his tone of raillery, " there, that’s all past and 
gone. I’m pleased to have you for a pal. Blossom." 

Peter looked up sharply. Hitherto he had made no 
distinction between the two men ; now, just for a moment, 
it seemed to him there was a rough sincerity in Josslyn s 
look and manner. 

At something in the boy’s questioning glance, Josslyn 
shifted his own gaze uneasily. 

Millner, who had been refreshing himself from a decanter, 
looked round. 

" What will you have, Peter ? " 

" Oh, you haven’t learned Peach Blossom’s excellent 
qualities yet," sneered Burbridge. " He is a teetotaller, 
he neither smokes nor drinks, he’s a regular thorough¬ 
going Miss Peach Blossom. I bet he's dying for a glass 
of milk, though." 

At the jeering tone and snigger accompanying the 
speech, Peter turned in a wrathful indignation. He, 
Burbridge, and Bartram, at the beginning of their 
acquaintance had all three been chums at St. David’s, 
though principally owing to the fact that they had been 
thrown together, had arrived at St. David's the same day, 
and had been put in the same house. But while Blossom 
and Bartram would have become friends through mutual 
liking, Burbridge would never in other circumstances 
have made a third. There were times when the other 
two contemptuously cut him off from their intercourse. 
Blossom and Bartram were alike in a reckless daring, but 
upon discovery would own up and face results, while 
Burbridge, who had assisted with his crafty plans, would 
at the last contrive to wriggle out and stand clear. 

" Mean beast," said Bartram, on one such occasion, 
" but I w’ould rather bear the brunt of things ten times 
over than stand in his sneaking shoes." 

Now, as Peter looked at Burbridge, smugly complacent, 
he recalled sharply that it was, in reality, first of 
all Burbridge's cunning that had led him into his present 
untenable position. This, and the memory of an old score 
unpaid, woke such a rush of fierce anger that, losing all 
self-control, he let fly a sudden, stinging, vigorous blow, 
straight from the shoulder, full at Burbridge. Burbridge 
was a year older than Peter, but before the force of the 
impact he lost his balance and. staggering violently back¬ 
wards. sprawled full length on the floor. 

He was on his feet again, however, with surprising agilitv. 
and with a howl of rage sprang at Peter. To avoid the 
fierceness of the attack, Peter moved hurriedly back. 
At the identical moment, Millner, with the appearance 
of stepping in to intercede, placed a foot deliberated 
between Peter’s and tripped him up. Peter, with a vain 
effort to recover his equilibrium, followed Burbridge $ 
example and pitched with a crash to the ground. 

" Beastly trick, that, Millner," breathed Josslyn in a 
fiery whisper. 

He bent down and began carefully hauling Peter to hi* 
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feet, the boy being momentarily dazed by the unex¬ 
pectedness of his overthrow. 

Millner winked aside at Burbridge, and the smug 
expression that youth’s face generally wore returned in 
great measure, as he witnessed the complete discomfiture 
Millner had inflicted on his enemy. 

Josslyn dusted Peter down. “ Now then," he ordered 
sternly, "shake hands, both of you, and chuck the row." 

" Certainly," agreed Millner ; " if you can't behave like 
gentlemen, clear out." 

Burbridge with a scowl extended his hand ; Peter merely 
touched his fingers. 

" Now, Blossom"—Millner’s tone had grown quickly 
affable—" suppose you and I get to biz. Come and 
look over the togs." 

The two went out together, Millner leading the way to a 
room evidently set aside for his own special re¬ 
quirements. It was crowded with theatrical 
■costumes and disguises of every description. A 
box for making up was standing open upon a large 
dressing-table,littered generally 
with an actor’s paraphernalia— 

paint, powders and cosmetics, A. ylk 

pencils for darkening and 

pointing up. Under other 

conditions, and with a different 

companion, the whole scene 

would have appealed keenly to 

Peter's dramatic instincts. ffTL | 

Millner began deftly sorting 
out and selecting what he con¬ 
sidered suitable materials. 

Burbridge, left alone with 
Josslyn, having half sulkily 
watched the exit of Peter and 

Millner, threw himself into his ^ 

former position in the lounge 
chair, and drawing a sporting 
paper towards him began to 

Possibly the contents did not 
interest him. He looked up y 
and yawned. His eyes strayed 
to Josslyn's face. 

" Want anything ? " said 

" No, only, see here, I don’t 
quite understand the hang of 

" A common complaint," 
said Josslyn dryly. 

If Millner imagined Bur¬ 
bridge to be some particular 
find, in Josslyn he woke only a 

certain antagonism. “ p c t» f| with a vain < 

Burbridge scowled. " I , • .... . 

mean, if I am in this thing at 

all, why don't I go and help in w ‘ lh a crash to tlie 
the rig out ? " (See page 418 .) 


" Where do I come in ? M 

Millner drew him slightly aside ; his tone had changed 
a little. 

" My dear fellow, don't be an ass ; I think you and I 
perfectly understand each other. But come with me. 
I’ll show you the rig. You will stay and have some grub 
with us, of course ? " 

" Thanks, no." Burbridge ostentatiously drew out 
a handsome gold repeater. " My uncle expects me—lunch 
is awfully punctual and "—with a slight swagger—" I've 
got to thread my way from here across to the West End." 


" Oh, well, come and see the togs first, but," with a 
wink at Josslyn, " of course we are giving Peter a quite 
simple role in his first public appearance." Outside he 
added : " Blossom is rather a ticklish customer, best with 
me alone, you know." 

A few 7 minutes later Millner returned by himself. 

" I say, Peter," he said, " cut away and get those 
garments of yours packed before lunch, there's a good chap. 
There’s just time if you're sharp." 

Peter complied. 

Josslyn, standing near the window with an amused 
smile, u r as watching Burbridge with his lounging walk 
going up the street. 

" Brainless young pup," he remarked, half to himself. 

Millner looked sharply up. Then, his glance following 
the direction of Josslyn’s, " Oh, brains are not everything," 
he said. " Our young friend possesses a fat purse and 
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“ No, sir, as you say, there can’t be any doubt of that.” 

Millner moved off. Why in the world had the old buffer 
so interested himself in the matter ? His brow puckered. 
” It strikes me. Peach Blossom,” he muttered, “ you have 
escaped by the skin of your teeth this time, and no 
mistake.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

A S Bartram joined his father and mother at a table 
for tea, he was still exploding with merriment. 

” Blossom,” he exclaimed. ” Good old Blossom, 
I declare, but what precious lark can old Peter 
be up to now ? ” 

Mrs. Bartram, a woman of refined appearance, looked 
at him inquiringly. 

” You must tell us what the joke is, Herbert.” 

” Why, Blossom, I say ; it was Blossom.” 

” Yes, I know; I suppose you mean the chum you are 
going to look up, who lives near here. I did not see him 
anywhere.” 

” We met him right on the steps.” 

Mrs. Bartram reflected. ” I only saw a rather elegant, 
aristocratic-looking young lady.” 

Bartram shook with mirth. ” Shows how jolly well 
he was hitting it off ; that w*as Blossom.” 

It was Mr. Bartram now who suddenly turned inquirer. 
He was a man whose face suggested mainly a genial frank¬ 
ness, while at times a certain levelling of the brows and 
straightness of look betokened keen mental alertness. 

With something of this directness in his glance, he asked : 
” Do you mean to tell us that the young lady we met was 
your chum, Blossom ? ” 

” Guess I could swear to it.” 

The ensuing silence was not suggestive of approval. 

” Of course old Blossom is only up to some mad lark.” 
Mr. Bartram’s eyes were very steady now. 

” It is a kind of lark of which I most distinctly disapprove.” 
Herbert’s face clouded. ” Oh, I say, pater, perhaps 
I oughtn’t to have blabbed, but as a family, I mean, we 
never have secrets.” 

Mr. Bartram’s features relaxed to their usual pleasant 
expression. 

“You are right there, boy, no secrets ; only this sort 
of lark suggests to me the vulgar. I am concluding you 
do not go in for this kind of thing yourself.” 

“ Oh, I've never tried it, but honestly,” with a glance 
down at his stalwart members, “ I couldn’t; I haven’t 
any of Peter's tall slimness and litheness. Fact is, this 
sort of thing comes natural to him, he ought to be on the 
stage. Sorry you and the mater weren't able to be at 
the Christmas theatricals. If you’d only seen him in the 
piece then, acting as Daisy Dashwood, you'd understand. 
It was ripping ! ” 

With some anxiety in his tone, Herbert added : “ I hope I 
haven't prejudiced you against poor old Peter—because 
he’s a right down good sort all through.” 

Mr. Bartram laughed. “ I suppose we must take that 
for granted, eh, if he is the special chum of Herbert 
Bartram, Esq. ? ” 

A waiter bringing a fresh relay of cake ended the 
conversation. 


With the termination of tea, Millner still loitered in the 
vicinity. Soon, practically, the hotel was deserted. With 
few exceptions everybody had drifted out for a stroll on 
the parade, or to do some small shopping in Stillingfleet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartram and their son also quitted the 
lounge. These had already passed beneath Millner’s 
sharp surveillance, but had been dismissed by him as 
persons whose acquaintance it would not be worth while 
cultivating. The lounge becoming vacant, Millner betook 
himself upstairs. 

About half an hour later, immaculately attired, he was 
sauntering leisurely along the promenade. Two young 
fellows catching sight of him hailed him eagerly. Millner 
had proved himself possessed of versatile powers, was an 
entertaining companion, and voted generally a jolly good 
fellow. 

With the return of the three to the Grand there was 
only just time to dress for dinner before the gong sounded 
As Millner took his place in the large dining apartment 
he looked round at the assembled diners. Lady Varley. 
with her display of costly jewels which attracted the notice 
of the whole hotel, alone was absent. 

She had returned from the concert, but, owing to a slight 
fatigue, had had dinner served in her own rooms. And 
with a quick glance Millner, by the general appearance 
and conversation of those present, realised that, as yet. 
no hint of any unusual happening had disturbed the 
atmosphere. Thus far, then, Lady Varley had evidently 
failed to discover that an entrance had been forced into 
her apartments during her absence. 

Dinner over, Bartram had wandered into a cool, pleasant 
room, used as a reading and writing room. Mrs. Bartram 
being tired, had gone to rest. Herbert was waiting lor 
his father to join him in a stroll; drawing a paper towards 
him, he sank into one of the deep armchairs and began to 
read. Then he fancied his father was a long time coming. 
This w r as his latest recollection. A careful touch on his 
arm roused him to the fact that he must have fallen asleep 
His father stood by his side. 

Herbert was about to rise hastily, but with a gentle 
pressure Mr. Bartram put him back in the seat. 

“ We are quite alone ? ” Mr. Bartram was glancing 
carefully round. 

“Absolutely; but, I say, what’s up, pater?** 

Mr. Bartram drew a chair close to his son. Seating 
himself, he said in a voice only for Herbert’s ear : 

“ A very curious thing has happened. The whole hotel 
is ringing with it. There has been a robbery committed 
here this afternoon. The jewels of a certain Lady Varley 
have been stolen, among them a diamond necklace of 
great value. Now, listen particularly,” his tone sank 
lower, “ suspicion has fallen on a young lady who 
came into the hotel at tea-time, went upstairs and came 
down again without stopping for tea, or in any way 
announcing herself, except for a few remarks in answer 
to some question the porter put to her.** His fingers 
tightened on Bartram's arm. “ The young lady is the one 
we met on the doorstep.” 

“ You—don’t—mean-” Bartram’s voice sank in a 

dumbfounded amazement. 

“ I mean you must be on your guard. Our tea-table 
was quite at the end of the lounge—people were general!v 
leaving. I do not think we were overheard, but I tell you 
again you must be on your guard.” 
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The 


Boy’s Own Club Room. 


Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


"Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” (Si. Paul.) 


* 


As I announced last month, with the advent of Spring, and 
longer and brighter days, it is high time for “ B.O.P.” photo¬ 
graphers to be getting out their cameras. 
A NEW PHOTO. I have accordingly arranged a new photo- 

COMPETITION. graphic competition, with two subjects at 

the choice of competitors. Prizes of One 
Guinea each will be awarded for the best 

LANDSCAPE STUDY 

AND 

OUTDOOR SPORT PICTURE. 


voicing that of the majority of my fellow-members—the 
best thing for us to do, in our little way, towards seeing that 
this question has some sort of consideration at least, is to form 
—as ' Hugh Mayne ’ no doubt would wish—a Humane Branch 
of our League. I for one, as an ordinary member, am prepared— 
and I am convinced that others who realise the gravity of the 
matter are prepared also—to do all in my power to propagate 
the principles of such a branch, should it come into being. I 
sincerely hope that some suggestions will be forthcoming, and 
that prominence will continue to be given to the subject in the 
columns of the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper.’ ” 


In each class there will be a second prize of Half a Guinea, and 
in addition several Consolation Prizes will be presented. Both 
the above subjects offer a wide field of choice, and I look forward 
to receiving some really excellent prints. Among the outdoor 
sports—cricket, lawn-tennis, boating, swimming, etc.—com¬ 
petitors should aim at securing novel and striking situations. 
As I have said, I want something out of the ordinary groove. 
This competition will be open until 
June 30, 1914. Competitors are 
requested to state their names, ad¬ 
dresses and ages in sending in their 
jfforts, and to certify that their work 
s original. Envelopes should be 
narked ” Photographic Competition” 
on the top left-hand corner, and should 
oe addressed to " The Editor, Boy’s 
)wn Paper, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C.” 

The Editor’s decision, as in all other 
:ompetitions, must be regarded as final. 


Writing on the subject of a Humane 
3ranch of the L.O.F., S. J. Davis (No. 

353) says :—” As a 
-iUMANB member of the 

(RANCH. ‘Boy’s Own Paper’ 

League of Friend- 
hip, and as one who believes sport 
vhich carries with it unnecessary 
uffering to dumb creatures to be 
otally inhuman, I should like to en- 
lorse all that your correspondent and 
ellow-member, * Hugh Mayne,’ says 
yith regard to this matter in the 
Boy’s Own Paper ’ for March. As 
he commentary note on the letter 
ays, * it is a matter worth consider¬ 
ation.’ Yes, and I will go further and 
ay, it demands ‘ consideration.’ In 
ay opinion—and I think I shall be 



A "BO P.” HOT AIR ENG1NB. 

The model shown in the ab^ve photograph was made 
by an Australian reader (F. F. J. H), fr- m directions 
given in the October part. 1905. of the '* B O.P " Our 
correspondent says:— I have made several alterations 
in details, but the sizes, etc., have been adhered to I 
preferred a fixed cylinder, with the pi»ton fitted with 
a gudgeon pin. to the osci’lating one which was given in 
the * B O.P.’ This engine runs well and is quite silent, 
running up to 300 revs, a minute with a gas burner." 


Similar letters from other L.O.F. correspondents convince 
me that this suggestion has widely commended itself to my 
readers. I hope, therefore, to prepare shortly a special ” Humane 
Branch ” card of membership, which League members in 
sympathy with the project may like to have in addition to 
their ordinary card. Look out for 
further announcements in the Club 
Room page. 


rPHE League of Friendship was founded 
^ in 1912 with a view to its forming 
a bond of union between readers of the 
“B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are 
those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and 
purest and best in life. Without binding 
its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a 
clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On 
being enrolled, each member receives a 
card bearing his name and number on the 
League register. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and 
tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each 
post free. Applications for membership 
and for badges should be addressed to the 
Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
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The Sword of Si ward. 

A Story of Viking Days. 

By VIVIAN FRANCE. 



L 

HE hawk cannot bring 
forth a sparrow; the 
eagle does not father 
a dove ! He is Viking 
all—Si ward's blood runs 
in his veins and the 
sea knows and calls 
him for its own." 

So old Wulf, the grim, 
scarred hero of a hundred 
fights, as he watched the 
young Earl Harald, while 
the lad climbed the steep 
slope of the hill to the 
castle. 

Ever since Harald's 
father, Jarl Eric—Eric 
Siwardsson, as he is better known to history—had died 
in the great fight at Walsund, old Wulf had constituted 
himself the boy's guardian. Harald's only kin yvere his 
mother and his sister, Gunnhild ; his one brother and his 
uncle had been slain in the same sea-battle that had sealed 
his father’s fate. 

Wulf loved Harald as if he were his own son : loved 
him with all the fierce devotion that a Northman felt for 
his chief. And in the old man's heart was the secret 
exultation that he—Wulf of the Long Axe—was chosen to 
train this young sea-eagle to follow in the steps of his 
Viking forebears, to become an even greater warrior and 
jarl than Eric or Si ward. It was Siward, Harald's grand¬ 
father, who had built the castle on the hill in this fair 
corner of Northumbria, and who had made his name feared 
far and wide wherever hiS long ships sailed. 

Wulf had been but a boy when Siward had led his men 
over the " Swan’s bath " for his last voyages, but he re¬ 
membered something of those grand old days, of the return 
of the ships, of the prisoners and the treasures looted from 
many a hall and garth, and of the days of feasting that 
followed. After Siward, there had been Jarl Eric, and 
worthily had Siward's son upheld his father’s fame. Wulf's 
face would set grim and hard, and his blue eyes would 
flash, as he thought over the many raids in which he had 
accompanied the Earl. 

Truly, they had been glorious times. Eric was a leader 
whom men followed with never a doubt in their minds as 
to the issue of the fight. To his cry of “ Aoi! Eric's men 1 " 
they had all leapt forward to the onset, and under their 
fierce, irresistible attack the foe had been stubbornly over¬ 
come. Great fights all ! Ostvale—Norrasund—Hake's 
Fjord—the names surged through the old Viking’s brain, 
as the memories of his former fights stirred him. Would 
that with Harald he might revive the glories of Jarl Eric 
and Jarl Siward ! 

And now, as the young earl passed through the gateway 
of the castle and disappeared from view. Wulf's face under¬ 
went a sudden change. For from that same entrance there 
issued the figure of a monk. He had paused a few moments 
to speak with the lad, and now stood gazing down at the 
village below the hill. Possibly he saw the grim figure of 
old Wulf staring up at him—staring in defiance—but if 
he did so he gave no sign. 

On his part, Wulf growled a malediction below his breath. 
Between him and the monk there was no love lost. Who 
was this Constantinus, to come here with his preaching of 


peace and love to all men ? What did they—Eric’s men 
and now Harald's men—want with a soft-faced, soft-voiced 
priest, who set himself against fighting and raiding anc 
drinking, and everything that became a man ? It was all 
very well for the women-folk—for the Lady Thora. for 
Gunnhild, and the other maidens of the castle. Let him 
stick to the women, growled Wulf. Men had men’s work 
to do, and what did priests know about that ? 

To Wulf’s dismay and anger, Constantinus the monk 
had obtained no little ascendancy over the young earl 
Harald—for all that he loved manly sports and exerciser 
sword-play, wrestling, and the like—was attracted by the 
other’s strong personality. The monk had many stories 
to tell that held Harald spell-bound, and the hours that the 
two spent together never seemed long to the lad. In this 
intimacy with the priest, Harald was encouraged by his 
mother, over whom Constantinus exercised great power. 

It was the age when the missionaries of Christ were 
beginning to carry the message of the gospel of peace in the 
northern lands. Like many another monk, Constantinus 
had travelled from town to town, from garth to garth 
quietly telling his message and leaving the good seed to sink 
into the ground. Here and there he was driven away with 
hard speeches and blows; but at other places he found 
several who were ready to listen to him, and to follow is 
the steps of the Christ Whose servant he was. 

And in this castle of Nordheim, where the young Earl 
Harald dwelt with his gentle mother and sister, Constantines 
felt that he had found a resting-place for many months. In 
this spot there was much work to be done ; the seed that 
he had sown had fallen into fertile ground, and, under God s 
blessing, promised a rich harvest. He saw in Harald a 
means of spreading the Christ gospel, and of weaning the 
people of the country from their savage ways. 

A prayer for the success of his mission rose to his lips as 
he now stood at the top of the castle hill. And thus they 
stood confronting each other, the monk Constantinus anc 
the stern, battle-scarred Viking, Wulf of the Long Axe 
types of the old and the new age. Which would conquer 
when it came—as come it must—to a fight between the 
two ? There was a grim smile on Wulf’s mouth as he 
turned on his heel and made for his steading. He had little 
doubt in his mind as to his power to circumvent this lean 
faced priest and to hold the young earl to the traditions o: 
his race. They should rally to the battle-cry of Haralc 
yet, when the Danish rovers came across the sea again, or 
Harald should lead them on a foray of his own ! And the 
lad should grow in stature and strength under his (Wulf's > 
tuition, until he should be able to gird the sword of Siward 
to his side, the great sword that hung over the hearth in 
the castle hall, and that Jarl Eric himself had handled m 
his time. 

How did the rune on the sword-hilt go ? *' He shall 

me bear aright, who conquers in his greatest fight.** Well 
for Harald that " greatest fight " would come, and he 
(Wulf) knew how the lad would bear himself. Trust 
Eric's son for that! 

And yet, whenever he met the monk face to face, Wult 
was conscious of a sense of inferiority. There was some¬ 
thing in the other's eye—something of power, even o: 
majesty—that stirred and troubled him sorely. Who was 
this monk, this Constantinus ? Had they met before ? Old 
Wulf had a feeling that he had encountered that cold grey 
eye years back, but he racked his brains in vain to recal 
the occasion. 

" Aoi ! Aoi! M Wulf woke from his reverie and ga\t 
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the Viking cry with the full power of his lungs, startling 
the dogs of the steading into loud tumult. Then, with 
another growled curse at the monk, he went within to attend 
to the weapons for the next day's hunt with Harald. 


II. 

01 ! To me, Harald's men ! Aoi! The Danes 
are upon us ! ” 

The cry went ringing through the little valley 
as Ranald, the man-at-arms, ran down the hill 
slope into the steading. From the castle top he had sighted 
the Danish galleys which were making for Nordheim 
haven. Without a doubt it was the Danish pirate, 
Guthrum the Fair, whom Jarl Eric had beaten on the seas 
a year or two agone, and who was now returning to 
wreak his vengeance on the young Earl Harald. 

Harald himself, with Wulf and some followers, was on 
the point of entering the village when the alarm was 
sounded. The little party had been on a successful hunt, 
and were coming home laden with the spoils of the chase. 

Having quickly gained the summit of the hill, old Wulf 
soon satisfied himself that the alarm was a genuine one. 
The Danish galleys were rapidly nearing the land, and 
his practised eye pronounced them to be those of Guthrum. 
There was no time to be lost; Harald's men must be 
gathered speedily to meet the invader, and the castle must 
be put into a state of defence to protect the Lady Thora 
and her women. 

In a little while the men of the steading were marshalled 
with their weapons, and then they moved in a compact 
body to the shore under the leadership of Wulf and two 
other veteran warriors. To Harald, though he was 
nominally the chief, old Wulf assigned the care of the 
castle. He was loth to risk the lad’s life in the fierce fray 
that was inevitable on the shore. 

And now. to Wulf’s surprise, the monk Constantinus 
came to the fore with his counsel. 

“ Fight them ere they come to land, good Wulf,” he 
said. ” Hasten your men into the galleys and harry these 
Danes on the water. They outnumber us, seel Their 
ships are crowded to the full 1 To sea, I say l It is our 
best chance of victory.” 

It was wise counsel, Wulf knew, as his eye took in the 
numbers of menacing faces that showed above the sides 
of the Danish galleys. He bore the monk no good will, and 
he was loth indeed to take advice from a shaven priest; 
but in this extremity, with the lives of his lord and lady 
in jeopardy, the old Viking gave no second thought to the 
matter. 

“The monk is right,” he muttered. Then, ”To the 
ships I ” he cried. ” To me, Harald’s men ! ” And, leading 
the way, he dashed down to the beach to board the galleys. 

The Danes were now within bowshot of the land, and it 
was not many minutes before Wulf's men were up to them. 
In the van was the largest galley, with Guthrum the Fair 
at the prow. He was standing up, short sword in hand and 
buckler on arm, ready to spring at his foes. And now 
began a conflict such as those northern shores often witnessed 
when the Viking raiders came to harry the coast-dwellers. 
As galley ran alongside galley the hand-to-hand fight 
became fast and furious. Some fell back, dead or dying, 
into the galleys, or were forced overboard into the waters 
of the bay. There was no quarter shown. 

At first, it seemed to be an unequal contest; the Danes 
were almost twice as many as the men under Wulf. But 
their very superiority in numbers proved to be their 
undoing. In the crowded galleys they had scarce fighting 
space, and Wulf's men craftily ran their galleys in and out of 
the press, striking here and there, always with effect. To 
have plunged heedlessly into the fray, and so have staked 
all upon one great attack, would have been to risk defeat. 

In the foremost of the Nordheim galleys, with Wulf 
himself, was the monk Constantinus. No one had seen 
him slip into the craft, and Wulf was greatly surprised to 
find the priest at his side. He was still more surprised when, 


at the onset, Constantinus took his share in the battle 
with the best of them. His tall spare figure rose above 
the Vikings around him as, with a stout staff in his hands 
(he forbore to use an axe or sword), he struck lustily at the 
Danes. And where his staff fell down went an enemy to 
the bottom of his galley; rarely did the monk miss his 
stroke. 

Meanwhile, Wulf was beating his way through the mass 
of struggling warriors to reach Guthrum. The two leaders 
were coming close together when Wulf’s foot tripped over 
a rope and he stumbled forward with a cry, letting his 
long-handled axe slip from his grasp. In a moment 
Guthrum saw his advantage, and, with a shout of exultation, 
he leapt forward to give the old Viking his death-blow. 

But in that same instant Constantinus interposed his 
tall, lean body, with his black monk’s robe flowing behind 
him in the wind. Up went the thick ashen staff in his two 
strong arms and down it crashed on Guthrum’s helm, hurling 
the Danish leader senseless across the thwarts. 

Things had already been going badly with the Danes 
under the determined onslaught of the Nordheim men. 
They had begun to lose heart and now, with the-fall of their 
chief, they seemed to give up all for lost. Gradually they 
fell back, and Wulf’s followers met with little difficulty 
in boarding their galleys. 

Unseen by Wulf another galley had by this time put off 
from the shore. In it were Harald and a number of house- 
carls who had responded to their earl’s call. The boy had 
chafed under the restrictions imposed upon him, and, seeing 
the fierce struggle in the bay, had pleaded with his mother 
to let him take his share in the fighting. There were enough 
men-at-arms to defend the castle should any party succeed 
in forcing its way thither, so the lad had at last had his 
desire granted. With loud shouts of " Harald ! Harald ! ” 
the new-comers flung themselves hotly into the mass of 
the fighters. 

Presently the galleys drifted closer together. Some of 
those in which the Danish pirates were huddled, with many 
wounded and stricken to death, were sinking. The battle 
was now practically at an end; Guthrum the Fair would 
never land his men at Nordheim to sack and pillage as he 
had vowed to do. 

At this juncture, as the Vikings found a breathing space. 
Wulf caught sight of the young earl standing upright in his 
galley, with the sun glittering on his helm and the bright, 
excited young face beneath. He gave a cry of surprise, 
but his old heart warmed within him. Here was the son of 
Eric, the breed of Siward ! Here was the whelp of the 
wolf ! Harald the Viking ! The boy would come—he 
would not be stayed. 

” Skall to the Viking ! ” shouted Wulf, throwing up his 
long axe in the air and catching it deftly by the handle. And 
his followers, joining in the cry, hailed their young chief. 

With the sinking of the Danish galleys and the ruthless 
slaughter of most of their occupants, the fight in the little 
bay quickly came to a finish. The Vikings would have 
made an end of every one of their enemies had not 
Constantinus sternly interposed. For the time he seemed 
to take command, even Wulf bowing to his orders as the 
monk commanded that the Danes remaining alive should 
be taken prisoners. Among the latter was Guthrum ; 
on being knocked senseless by a blow from the monk’s 
staff, the Danish leader had been dragged into Wulf’s 
galley and there secured. 

In due course the Vikings returned to shore to carry their 
captives up to the castle, and to begin the feasting and 
rejoicing which always followed upon a victory. 


III. 

N the great hall Harald was seated upon the dais, 
with Wulf upon one side and Constantinus on the 
other. The fate of Guthrum and the other Danes 
had to be decided. As pirates they had come to 
Nordheim to ravage those shores, and as pirates they must 
be adjudged and condemned. 

So cried Wulf, when the time arose for him to speak. 
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He knew Guthrum of old, for had he not been with Jarl 
Eric many a time when the two ancient enemies had come 
to grips ? 

" Kill, and make an end, Jarl Harald ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ A hawk is always a hawk. Cut his talons and they will 
grow again. Kill, I say 1 " 

A loud shout went up from the assembled Vikings at 
this. And Harald’s eyes glowed as the fierce passions of 
his race surged within his breast. Why, indeed, should he 
show mercy to these wolves of the sea, who would not have 
spared him and his had they won their way to Nordheim ? 

And now the monk Constantinus stepped forward from 
Harald's side, and with uplifted hand addressed the young 
earl. 

" You have won your victory, Jarl,” he began ; “ God 
has fought upon your side and saved your home from 
pillage. Let now mercy temper your judgment. In the 
name of that Lord in Whose service I am, I pray you 
grant these unhappy men their lives." 

The monk's words fell upon a silence that was a strange 
contrast to the noisy clamour that had preceded it. But 
the silence was for a few moments only. Suddenly there 
broke out a confusion of voices : 

" Away with the monk I—Death to the Danes !— 
Harald 1 Harald 1 Skall to Jarl Harald !—Death to 
Guthrum !—Kill and spare not, Jarl! " 

Scarcely a soul there besides the monk had any mercy 
for the Danish pirates. Death by the sword flashed from 
scores of eyes around the hall. 

But Constantinus stood unmoved by the clamour. 
Still speaking in that slow, measured voice of his, he went 
on to speak of the nobleness of mercy, of the greatness 
of mind that could forswear its revenge and spare even 
where it hated most. It was a strange doctrine to preach 
to these Vikings, these sons of the sea, to whom each was 
his own law. By its very strangeness it held them captive, 
and they listened the while they chafed under the restraint. 

Constantinus went on then to tell of the crucified Lord 
Whom he acknowledged as master, and, in simple, forceful 
language, related the story of His sufferings and martyrdom. 
Forgiveness—forgiveness ! A strange message, indeed ! 
How should one forgive an enemy to whom mercy and 
forgiveness were unknown ? 

On his side, the monk had the support of the Lady 
Thora, Harald's mother, and of Gunnhild ; these two 
joined their entreaties to his, and Harald was visibly 
moved. But old Wulf, stirred though he was by the priest’s 
words, was still Viking and sea-wolf to the core, and his 
savage old soul clamoured for the death of the captives. 

" Who is this monk to command us what we shall do ? ’’ 
he demanded. " What does he know of war and fighting ? 
Listen to us, Jarl Harald ! We have fought for you and 
saved Nordheim this day. Give us these Danes to be put 
to the sword! Kill, and spare not, I say! Harald’s men 
all, what say ye ? " 

“ To the death ! " went up the answering shout, and 
shield clashed against shield, while the skalds, to further 
inflame the men’s passions, broke out into song, extolling 
Harald’s achievements that day and the glorious victory' 
that had been won. 

Constantinus waited patiently till the hubbub had sub¬ 
sided. Then he continued : 

" Wulf asks, Jarl, who am I, and what do I know of 
fighting, that I should bid you let these Danes go free and 
not slay them ? Listen, and 
I will tell you. I was not 
always a monk. Years ago 
men knew me as. Leofric 
Leofricsson ; I had my gal¬ 
leys in the country far south, 
and I, too, went over the 
4 Swan’s bath ’ to raid and 
pillage with my Vikings. 

Have I not fought as bravely 
and as savagely as any of 
you here ? Ask of those 
who dwell at Ostramund, 


at Ulverswic, and by the shores of Dannemark. * Leofric 
the Hawk ' was I known as, and my talons were feared 
for many a league on the northern seas. Thus was 1 
as a fighter, Jarl; now I come to you as a man of peace, 
a servant of the High God, Who has sent me on a mission 
to make His word known." 

“ Leofric the Hawk ! " The name ran round the hall 
from lip to lip. Well known and well dreaded had that 
name been in past years. And many had wondered 
whither " the Hawk " had flown after his last voyage, 
when he had disappeared so suddenly from their ken. 

Constantinus now had the assemblage in his power. 
All listened eagerly while he spoke on, telling of his past 
life, of his battles and pirating, and of how, cast into a 
prison, a servant of God had visited him and shown him. 
the light of His goodness. On his release, he had devoted 
himself to the Master’s service, going abroad to proclaim 
this God-sent message of peace and goodwill. Even old 
Wulf, his eyes gleaming under his shaggy brows, stood as 
if spell-bound by the other's voice. 

The monk's teaching during his long stay at Nordheim 
had not been without its effect upon Harald. The earl 
had grown to love this tall, lean monk with a strong affection, 
and his heart was soon softened by the other’s pleading. 
When Constantinus at last pointed to where the great 
sword of Siward hung over the hearth-place and 
cried, " What says the rune on Siward’s blade, Jarl ?— 

* He shall me bear aright, who conquers in his greatest 
fight,’ " Harald sprang to his feet, with shining eyes. 

" This is thy greatest fight, Jarl," went on the monk. 
" Thou didst fight bravely and as becomes a Viking in the 
battle to-day, but there is a greater victory than that of 
mere strength of arm. There is the victory over selj r 
Jarl, over the savage passions that sway us in an unguarded 
moment. Wilt thou conquer, Jarl—conquer thyself ? " 

" I will, sir monk," exclaimed Harald. " Guthrum and 
his men shall go free. Hear ye, Vikings all ! " he cried to 
his followers. "Ye have slain your fill this day, now will we 
show these Danes that we are great enough to spare where 
we have made captive, to forgive even where we have hated 
most. And more—this Constantinus the monk, whom 
men once knew as Leofric the Hawk, I will that he shall 
bide with us here and tell us of the Christ Whom he serves. 
I, for one, would hear more." 

Harald sank back upon his seat, and another great shout 
of " Harald ! Skall to Jarl Harald ! " rose to the rafters 
of the hall roof, while the amazed Danes glanced from side 
to side, scarcely believing their ears. 

" Well spoken, Harald," said Constantinus. " This 
day hast thou fought even as Paul fought with the beasts 
at Ephesus. Now hast thou won to man’s estate twice- 
fold : thou hast fought as a man and a Viking in the battle 
to-day, and thou hast fought and overcome self here in 
this hall. Siward’s sword shall be borne by thee as a 
worthy successor. Buckle it on, Jarl, for this day I say 
thou art become a man ! " 

****** 

How worthily did Jarl Harald bear himself as the 
successor to Eric and Siward is well known to all who have 
read the history of Northumbria. Is it not written in the 
chronicles of Malvinus of Chester how Harald became the 
over-lord, or king, of a great district, and of how. under 

Constantinus, he and most 
of his people embraced 
Christianity ? 

So was accomplished that 
work which the Viking- 
monk had set his hand 
to, and we read that 
Constantinus died, full of 
years, thanking God for 
having so abundantly 
blessed his work. But of 
old Wulf the chronicler 
makes no mention. 
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WHERE TWO TERRITORIES MEET. 

This photograph shows the point at which the Cape to Cairo Railway enters the Congo. There is a possibility, howerer, of the Belgians ceding 
to us a strip of their territory here, in which case the railway will run on British soil throughout its entire length. 

Railway Building in Central Africa. 

The Romance of Track-laying in the Wilds on - 

the Cape to Cairo Line. Lions, Elephants, «{^ By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 

Leopards and other obstacles in the Path. 


W HEN the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes outlined his 
daring project for a railway that should bring 
Egypt and the Nile into direct communication 
with the flourishing states in the southern por¬ 
tion of the African Continent, he little dreamed, probably, 
what the construction of the line through the heart of the 
Dark Continent would mean. 

He knew, of course, something about the country, the 
long stretches of veld which it would cross in the southern 
portion of Rhodesia, the difficulties and enormous cost of 
bringing up the material, the necessity of keeping friendly 
with the various tribes, and something of the native as a 
labourer, though it is doubtful whether, in his imagination, 
he ever pictured the railway builders fighting lions, driving 
away leopards and encountering infuriated bull elephants 
as they pushed northward, mile after mile, towards the 
centre and only partially explored parts of the African 
Continent. Despite all these difficulties and dangers, 
however, it is gratifying to report that the dream of the 
great Empire-builder is being rapidly realised, and within 
a few years we ought certainly to be able to travel by rail 
and steamer direct from Cairo to the Cape. 

Another interesting point about this great railway 
project is its possibility of becoming an all-red route. 
The Belgian Government, who own the Congo, have 
intimated their intention of transferring to the British 
flag a strip of their territory here in recognition of certain 
concessions which it is understood the Foreign Office are 
willing to grant. This will mean that the longest and 
most wonderful trans-continental railway in the world 
will belong to the British Empire, the distance between 
Cape Town and Cairo being no less than 6044 miles, or 
7074 miles if we include the journey to the sea at Alexandria. 


We get an idea of the rapidity with which the central 
regions of Africa are being opened up to commerce and 
civilisation by means of the railway, when it is stated that 
northward the track has been laid to within a short distance 
of Bukama, right in the heart of the Congo, though at 
present passengers can travel only as far as Elizabethville, 
also in the Congo, some 2321 miles north of Cape Town. 
Then from Cairo the rails have been pushed southward 
to Kosti, on the Nile, some 1370 miles from Cairo, right 
in the heart of the Sudan. 

Then, in North-eastern Congo, there are several short 
lines already in existence, which will materially assist the 
engineers in linking up this great trans-continental system, 
notably between Congolo and Kindu, 217 miles in length, 
and the shorter line of 77 miles from Ponthierville to 
Stanleyville, where one crosses the equator. These lines 
have been constructed because of the impossibility of 
using the Congo River between these points for transport 
purposes on account of the rapids. On the other sections 
of the river, as well as upon the Nile and upon the Albert 
Nyanza Lake, steamers are to be placed to run in conjunction 
with the railway, which means that we have only some 700 
miles of rails to lay to establish a through communication. 

Although there is every possibility of the Cape to Cairo 
Railway becoming British throughout, it must not be 
forgotten that its object is purely commercial. Like a 
gigantic backbone it will carry the nerves of commercial 
life along the continent, promote local traffic, and, by 
means of branches to the oceans on east and west, furnish 
outlets for the great future trade of Africa’s wealthiest 
regions—the central. 

It was the writer’s good fortune recently to meet Mr. 
H. W. Davies, who for twelve years had travelled up and 
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down Rhodesia, and over the border 
into the Congo, trading with the 
various railway camps. He had much 
to say as to the difficulties of the 

I work. “ The romance of this daring 
railway enterprise," said Mr. Davies, 

I " may be said to have commenced 
after the line passed the Victoria 
Falls, some 1650 miles from Cape 
Town. They were reached on 
May 29, 1905. Beyond this point 
the surveyors entered a countfy where 
the white man had rarely be«tl seen. 

In North-west Rhodesia there are 
many powerful tribes and it was desir¬ 
able to keep on friendly terms with 
them. I remember on one occasion 
an influential Matabele chief was 
persuaded, with much difficulty and 
by presenting him with gifts, to visit 
the railway. When he saw the engine 
he remarked : 4 It is a huge animal 
belonging to the white man. It has 
only one eye (the head lamp). It 
feeds on fire, and hates work ; but 
when the white man pumps it to make 
it work, it screams. It comes from 
somewhere, but no one knows whence.' 

44 A steam traction-engine greatly 
puzzled the natives, especially when 
the driver went round it oiling the 
various parts. They described it as a 
' huge animal which evidently had 
the fever very badly, because the white man poured 
in medicine at so many parts of its body.’ At first the 
whistle of the locomotive proved a severe trial to the nerves 
of the natives. On hearing it they would scamper off at 
great speed. But gradually they got used to the puffing 
engine and even now natives will turn out in hundreds to 
watch it speed past on its way northwards. 

44 It was in North-west Rhodesia, above the Victoria 
Falls, that the engineers were greatly troubled with lions 
and other wild animals, which attacked the camps and 


occasionally carried off the native 
workmen. For this reason the camps 
had to be surrounded by strong pali¬ 
sades, and the cattle housed in lion- 
proof corrals. On one occasion there 
was a stand-up fight between a lion 
and a lioness and four native workmen 
armed only with crowbars and pick- 
axes. Though all the men were 
badly mauled, they managed to keep 
the brutes at bay until a party with 
rifles reached the spot and dispatched 
the two animals. 

44 On another occasion a construction 
train was puffing along with a, heavy 
load of material near Gwelo, when a 
full-grown lion was sighted stretched 
right across the line, and basking 
peacefully in the sun. In reply to the 
whistle of the engine the brute looked 
up lazily but did not attempt to 
move. The efforts of the driver and 
the stoker to drive him off the line by 
pelting him with billets of wood 
were no better rewarded. The train 
was on the point of coming to a 
standstill when the lion lost his tem¬ 
per. He took a sudden spring at the 
engine, seeking in vain for something 
on its smooth surface into which he 
could drive his claws and thus 
secure a foothold. Again and again 
the beast sprang, falling clear of the 
engine every time. The driver then realised that the 
best thing to do was to go full steam ahead and trust 
to the weight of the trucks behind him to keep the 
train on the line and clear the lion from its path. This 
was done, with the result that the lion—a magnificent 
specimen—was cut to pieces by the engine wheels. 

44 One engineer, tired of antelope and other venison from 
the bush, longed for some fresh lamb and mutton, and 
accordingly brought up a herd of some sixteen sheep, and 
placed them in what was thought to be a lion-proof corral. 



Mr. H. W. Davies. 



I FREIGHT FOR THB COAST. 

A consignment of ivory, valued at £l.000. collected in the heart of Africa and sent down to the railway for transportation. 
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RAILWAY BUILDING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 



BUILDERS OF THE RAILWAY. 
Native labourers employed in preparing the 
track for the iron horse. 


A BRIDGE OVER THE ZAMBESI GORGB. 

This bridge is close to the Victoria Falls, and passengers can catch a glimpse of the Falls from 
the car windows as they pass over. 


bicycle upon his head and com¬ 
menced to carry it in this fashion. 

The lion was apparently very much 
interested in this strange creature 
with a machine upon its head and 
followed the man all the way to the 
nearest camp, some eight miles 
distant.’* 

A Scotsman working on the line 
was surprised one day to receive a 
letter from his better half in Scotland 
saying that she had made up her 
mind to come out and join him, as 
he must be very lonely living among 
the blacks and having no one to cook 
his meals. In due course she arrived. 

Unfortunately, the house which the 
engineer had instructed to be built 
was incomplete when the lady arrived. 

Blankets were accordingly placed 
over the door and over the window 
opening and they retired to rest. In the dead of night 
they were awakened by the growls of lions and it was clear 
that the brutes were prowling round the house in search of 
prey. The two sat up in bed by the light of a candle, the 
man holding his loaded rifle ready for action and the woman 
sobbing with fear. The man would have gone out and 
driven the beast off, but he only had two shots left and was 
compelled to remain inactive. But it was too much for 
the good lady’s nerves; the next morning she took train 
down to Bulawayo and sought a cottage with strong doors 
and windows, not relishing the idea of residing in a house 
with only blankets between her and starving lions. 

Elephants have given considerable trouble by tearing 


where cattle are still driven across. As the river is infested 
with crocodiles it is always attended with loss, sometimes 
of men as well as of animals. At Broken Hill, a district 
exceedingly rich in all kinds of minerals, the Line turns 
north and crosses the frontier into the Congo. 

Here the surveyors experienced a very trying time 
Naturally, they were some two hundred miles or more in 
advance of the railway, and as the country is thickly wooded 
with an undergrowth of dense vegetation they had to 
patiently cut their way through inch by inch. The jungle 
abounded with venomous snakes and the party had many 
narrow escapes from these reptiles. Oddly enough, 
lious troubled them little, though at night they often heard 


On the night following their arrival two lions got into 
the corral and killed the sheep, their growls being heard 
in the still night air for miles. This same engineer, a fine 
young fellow, had a miraculous escape. He was riding 
along one of the numerous Kaffir paths on his bicycle when 
he was suddenly confronted with a lion. Now, a lion is 
curious and loves to study anything new. The man at once 
dismounted and looked round for a handy tree as he was 
unarmed. But there was no shelter near. Then he per¬ 
formed an act which no doubt saved his life. He lifted his 


up the road-bed and pulling down the telegraph-posts. 
Some little distance north of the Victoria Falls a herd of 
elephants regularly crossed the railway night and morning 
during the dry season in search of water. This went on 
for months, until on one occasion the herd were in the 
act of making the passage when an express train came 
along. Seeing the animals in front of him the driver 
endeavoured to frighten them by opening his cock valves 
and making as much noise as possible. It failed to have 
the desired effect and, after eyeing the locomotive sus¬ 
piciously for a few minutes, the bull 
decided to charge it. He came full 
speed down the road, head lowered, 
trumpeting viciously, the very picture 
of infuriated brute strength. The 
driver at once reversed speed, but 
the collision came, and the shock 
was such that the engine was de¬ 
railed, though not overturned, and 
the elephant securely pinned by one 
of its legs under the weight of the 
engine. It was then quickly dis¬ 
patched. 

From the banks of the Zambesi 
the railway runs in a north-western 
direction to Broken Hill, 2017 miles 
from Cape Town. Before it reaches 
this place, however, the track passes 
over the Kafu River by a hand¬ 
some bridge 1900 feet in length. 
It crosses the river close to the ford, 
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their growls in the distance. But the leopards boldly 
•approached their camp and had to be driven off. 

14 I stumbled across a surveyor’s camp once,” said Mr. 
Davies, " and found all the men patting a little Scotch 
terrier. It appears that its owner was returning to camp 
alone with his dog along the narrow path in the jungle 
when he was suddenly confronted with a leopard not ten 
paces away, crouched, ready to spring. The man had his 
rifle strapped across his back and he knew it was a hundred 
to one that the creature would be upon him before he 
could fire. But the dog saved the situation by springing 
upon the leopard and gripping its ear. Naturally, the 
leopard at once turned his attention to the dog, which gave 
the man time to bring his rifle into action and fire, 
fortunately killing the brute. Happily, too, the dog, with 
the exception of a slight scratch, was unharmed. The 
little terrier became at once the pet of the camp and I do 
not think its owner would now part with it under any 
consideration.” 

From Broken Hill, in Rhodesia, the line turns 
direct north and enters the Congo. In this region the 
white ant abounds, and hundreds of ant-heaps had to be 
removed to make way for the iron road. They rise from 
twenty to sixty feet in height, and convert a flat country 
into a hilly one. These pests are very destructive, 
destroying everything except iron and steel, and for this 
reason steel ties had to be used in place of wooden ones 
and the telegraph-posts bound round with iron sheeting. 

The rapidity with which these ants work was a revelation 
to many of the engineers. They would clear a track in 
the forest, and, when they returned three or four days later, 
were surprised to find that the ants had reared one of 
their structures in the centre of their path. Near 
broken Hill a number of ant-heaps were partially 

it down to allow the train to pass. About a week 

** so later the driver experienced great difficulty 
in getting by, because the ants, in endeavouring to 
tepair the damage done to their homes, had built 
outwards huge carbuncles which projected out 
over the track. They were so solidly 
bound to the main heap that they had to 
be removed with pickaxes. 

These nests are really wonderful struc¬ 
tures, built of earth, stones and wood, 
glued together by saliva, the whole being 
protected by a thick layer of clay. It 
forms an ideal cement, and is used by the 
settlers and natives in the erection of their 
houses. The nest is so constructed that 
all rain is immediately carried off. The 
whole mound is dotted with little 
holes, which are the orifices to so many 
passages leading into the interior, 
while the interior itself presents 
the most wonderful arrangement 
of galleries, halls, nurseries and 
so forth, that exists in the insect 
world. 

When these pests 
enter a house they de¬ 
stroy all the woodwork, 
and the worst of it is 
that their work is un¬ 
seen, for they have a 
habit of gnawing every¬ 
thing from within out¬ 
wards, leaving only the 
thinnest shell standing. 

Such an object may be 
a chair, perhaps, or a 
table that was once, and 
still continues to look, 
of massive build. Now, 
however, should it be 
sat upon, or laid as 
usual, it coflapses as 
though made of tinder. 

Railway men have 


picked up their boots to find the soles have been eaten 
away, though the uppers were still standing. 

The white ant has no sting, and is only dreaded on account 
of its destructive powers. It is the driver ant that every¬ 
body fears. They go about in huge droves, and if by any 
chance a mouse or an elephant stands in their road, it is forced 
to speedily move on or remain and be eaten up. They 
only make their appearance in the rainy season, and then, in 
certain parts of Africa, it is a common occurrence to see 
long lines of these ants on the march. They rapidly 
advance in perfect formation, in lines two to three feet wide 
and often extending for nearly half a mile, with an organisa¬ 
tion and military precision that is truly marvellous. It is 
interesting to watch them pass. First comes a column 
in close formation, consisting of warrior ants possessing 
formidable-looking nippers, led by one or more very large 
ants, twice the size of the others. Behind them follows a 
mixed mass of smaller ants. Their sagacity and engineering 
aptitude are truly remarkable, as seen by the wonderful 
tunnels they construct, generally under the exposed portion 
of the road on their line of march, where there is any danger 
of a torrent washing down through a sudden downpour of 
rain. 

“ These creatures will destroy any animal that lies in 
their path,” said Mr. Davies. “ At Pemba Station, in 
Rhodesia, the station-master left his dog chained to an 
iron ring in the wall of the house. While he was away a 
drove of driver ants came along, and when he returned 
only the white bones of his dog were to be seen. He had 
been eaten by the ants, being unable to get away because of 
the chain. The engineers told me of incidents where these 
insects had entered their fowl-houses and destroyed 
the poultry. I remember on one occasion being 
suddenly disturbed in the dead of night by a pet mon¬ 
key belonging to one of my boys scampering over 
me, screaming horribly, as it dashed itself 
against the closed door. Then I felt some¬ 
thing crawling about me and struck a light, to 
find the place simply alive with driver ants. 

Then they began to bite, but I was 
quickly out in the open, tearing the 
horrid creatures off my body. When 
these ants enter negro villages the 
inhabitants at once decamp and wait 
till they have passed. These intru¬ 
sions, however, are attended with 
certain benefits. The appearance of 
these ants in a house is soon revealed 
by the simultaneous movement of all 
the rats, mice, lizards, cockroaches 
and other vermin which swarm 
in the dwellings in warm countries, 
and these are either compelled to 
decamp hastily, or are caught, 
killed and devoured.” 

As already stated, the 
farthest point one may now 
travel on the Cape to 
Cairo Railway is Eliza- 
bethville, though 
shortly trains wdll be 
running direct to 
Bukama, in the heart of 
the Congo, some 2632 
miles from Cape Town. 
From this point 
steamers will carry 
passengers to Congolo, 
when they will again 
join the railway. Thus 
the journey willcontinue 
by rail or steamer till 
Cairo or Alexandria is 
reached. Such are the 
romance and wonders 
of the Cape to Cairo 
Railway, now well on 
the way to completion. 



A LOOK-OUT STATION. 

A monster ant-heap in the Congo that has been converted by the surveyors 
into a useful observatory. 
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The 


or, 


Heir of Wyselwood ; 

How Manuel Garden Came into his Own. 


By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin,” ” Baymouth Scouts.” etc. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AN INCIDENT OF NOTE. 


E reached Newbury with¬ 
out incident; the high¬ 
waymen that lurked on 
the heaths and in the 
thickets would think 
many times before attack¬ 
ing a coach that had two 
armed riders beside it. 
There was no Reuben and 
no sign of him. The 
“Grange" was shut up, 
and the seals of the law 
were upon its doors ; and 
no man in the neighbour¬ 
hood had seen anything 
of its former inmates. 
My escape had made their 
dangerous game impossible any longer. The old mansion 
had served its purpose and had, no doubt, been a 
profitable holding; but when residence under its roof 
endangered their necks the villains abandoned it without 
hesitation. 

We could have told our story, but thought it wiser to 
say nothing. Le Croix—or at least some of his men— 
had friends and cronies in Newbury ; it was bettdr for 
us to keep our adventures a secret. Arrow had his game to 
play, and a word from us might spoil it. 

I took De Bordonnais and Mademoiselle right away 
to the " Rising Sun," to my good friends there. Cousin 
Tamsin was quality born, and to some degree quality bred ; 
she was good enough and handsome enough to be a 
companion to the sister of a Count, for she had been petted 
by noble lords and kissed by ladies of quality as long as 
her father had money enough to keep him in the fashion. 
Mistress Tyrwhitt wanted no schooling in the art of playing 
the great lady. 

My two companions were deep in the dumps despite 
the fact that they had found one another. They could 
not be too thankful for so much mercy and good fortune, 
but their conversation was all of France and the friends 
that were dead, the lands that were lost, and the days that 
were gone for ever. The Count realised, too, that he was 
a poor man. He and his sister had brought away jewels 
enough to produce a comfortable income for both, but 
Le Croix and the thief of St. Giles had left but little, except 
the necklets of Mademoiselle. The Count's treasures 
were heirlooms, precious enough to him, but not of much 
value for purposes of sale. 

There was no stint to the welcome Cousin Tamsin gave 
me, and when she had heard all our story, especially my 
fight with Le Croix, she tossed her handsome head with 
pride of me. *' Cousin Manuel," she said to me, “ had 
you been just an awkward country clown I should have 
welcomed you, because you are akin and the only relative 
that thought me worth searching for ; but you are a 
wholesome, knightly young gentleman, and I think it an 
honour to have the same blood as yours in my veins." 

Well, it was very gratifying to know that I satisfied 
my self-willed cousin, but I do not think she was as proud 
of me as I was of her. She was not put in the shade by 
the presence of Mademoiselle de Bordonnais, although, 
as maid of the inn, she insisted upon serving her. The 


Count and she were soon firm friends ; the little sabot 
was a link that bound them. 

I stayed but a few days with Tamsin's excellent foster- 
parents. My quest was finished, my guineas gone, and 
my horse lost. Tamsin brought forth her savings to hire 
nags to carry us. I protested vigorously against this and 
would have preferred to pledge my credit with our host, 
but my cousin would have it so. Said she with a saucy 
laugh, "You came forth to find me, good Master Carden, 
but 'twas I that found you ; and now I am going to lead 
you captive to Wyselwood." 

Arrow had not put in an appearance, nor had we any 
message from him ; no doubt he was following up Gerrett 
or even tracing others of the gang ; in any case I could not 
help him. The Count and his sister were in comfortable 
quarters, and Grandfather Tyrwhitt must not be kept 
waiting. Then there was the rascal Black, also " Four- 
Fingers," who knew I was away wandering ; he might fire 
my inheritance before I saw it again. When I thought 
of all these things I was impatient to be going. 

Tamsin was curious enough to see her father’s brother 
and her ancestral home, but there were many hot tears 
shed when she parted from her loving protectress. De 
Bordonnais promised to come to Wyselwood as soon as 
Arrow was ready to return to his home. 

" I must have my humble cottage on the hills," he 
said ruefully ; " anything more than a roof of thatch will 
be beyond my poor means." 

We said our adieux and set off on a lovely morning when 
the weather of April was setting to the surer sunshine ol 
May. I had been wandering for less than a month. 

There was a little crowd to see us off, and I saw that 
there was not a man or lad amongst them who did not 
envy me my position. The young farmer who had brought 
Cousin Tamsin in his wagon on the day when first I saw 
her eyed the Count and me as though he would like to 
fight us both, and I was glad that Tamsin spoke to him 
very sweetly and kindly when she bade him good-bye 
I heard him whisper, " I shall follow you to the ends of the 
earth, mistress ; " and the maid blushed warmly. 

For a mile or two we were very quiet, I thinking of the 
place to which we were going, and she thinking of the home 
that had so quickly faded out of sight behind her. On the 
open downs our spirits came again, and we were just as 
happy as two healthy, vigorous young people ought to be. 
The sun was in the sky, the lark in the air, and we were 
out in a bright world with life and hope before us. We 
galloped a sharp race, and that sobered us down a little. 

There had always been horses in the stables of the " Rising 
Sun," and Tamsin had as sure a seat as my own. A bulky 
valise was strapped on the saddle before her, and I had one 
before and another behind me. They contained Mistress 
Tyrwhitt's worldly gear in the way of clothes, and I told 
her that her wardrobe was vastly richer than mine. 

" Ay, we are a tempting prey for robbers," she cried 
roguishly, " and I hope for nothing so much as an attack 
by a stalwart highwayman. I want to see you fight. Cousin 
Carden, and the fighting must be for me. I am jealous of 
Mademoiselle de Bordonnais : you have drawn sword for 
her, but never so much as ‘ boo’d a goose ’ from my path 
I will not have you for my knight until you have struck a 
real downright blow for me." 
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my acquaintance, and 
therefore I had a lot of 
affection to force upon 
her. We agreed that we 
should love one another 
very dearly, like brother 
and sister. 

The next day we got 
to Poole, riding along the 
main highways and meet¬ 
ing with no mishap ol 
any sort. I had no desire 
for adventure whilst 
Tamsin was with me, and 
did all I could to avoid 
it. We began our rides 
when the day was well 
advanced ; we took the 
most open and frequented 
ways, and we quitted 
our saddles for good 
whilst there were yet 
some hours of April day¬ 
light and twilight left. 
One more ride, and that 
not a long one, would 
bring us to Wyselwood. 

At Tamsin's desire I 
agreed to go through 
Oaxdenham. “ I want 
to see that place quite as 
much as I want to see 
Wyselwood,” she said. 
I replied that I should 
be proud that she saw 
the great house whilst 
with me, although I had 
but little hope that either 
of us would ever cross its 
threshold. 

We were in a trough 
between the hills, riding 
n, grassy Dorset lane. 
Farms lay on the hill¬ 
's ides, clumps of woodland 
stood greening in the sun¬ 
shine. Our road wound 
beside a noisy brook that 


” I fought Grandfather Tyrwhitt for you,” I replied, “ and 
his tongue is the worst weapon I have yet encountered.” 

” I have a tongue, too,” she said, and laughed ; and I 
chuckled to think of a battle of words between Aaron 
Tyrwhitt and his niece. 

So we cantered on, laughing, chatting, joking and making 
mirth with merry hearts. Passers-by stared at Tamsin, 
and indeed they might well do so, for they would wend 
many a journey without seeing a handsomer, bonnier face ; 
her dark curls danced on the breeze, and the brown eyes 
flashed a challenge to all they encountered. 

We got into Winchester that afternoon, and I went straight 
to the inn where I had stayed with Reuben. In the evening, 
with Tamsin on my arm, I went forth to see the shops, 
and if any peacock ever strutted more proudly than I did, 
then he must have been an unusually conceited bird and 
his neck ought to have been wrung without pity. Tamsin 
was sweetly affectionate with me, and once, with just the 
gleam of a tear in her eye, she hoped I wouldn’t mind the little 
words of endearment that fell from her lips. ” You must re¬ 
member, dear cousin, that you are all my relations in one.” 

” Except Aaron Tyrwhitt,” I said. 

” I hope to be able to respect and honour him, Manuel, 
but I have a lot of love to give, love for brothers, sisters, 
cousins I have never had. I must give it all to you ; there 
is no one else.” 

Well, I just kissed her shyly and reminded her that my 
cousins at Cardenham 
showed no desire to make 


was heading for the sea, not so far distant. Away before 
us we could note how the hills receded one from the 
other, broadening the trough to a valley with wide flat 
meadows and stretches of rolling park land : that was 
Cardenham. I pointed to the hazy west and told my 
companion what lay there. 

We rode more slowly than we had done before ; there 
seemed no longer any need for hurry. Almost we were 
home, in our own country'. We could meet no peasant 
along the road who would not pull a respectful forelock 
at the sound of ” Carden ” or ” Tyrwhitt.” 'Twas our 
blood that had ruled this countryside for generations ; 
yet I was almost a stranger, and Tamsin was breathing 
the air of the valley for the first time in her life. Labourers 
looked up from their work in the fields, stared, but knew 
us not. 

We came to the edge of Cardenham Common, a stretch 
of furze and bracken and boggy pool, and the haunt of 
every' wild creature that wanted solitude. Except for 
a shepherd and a wandering flock, or a boy herding and 
grazing a bunch of half-wild ponies, it was not often that 
anyone could be found on this part of the Common. I 
was all the more surprised then, when turning the low 
shoulder of a little hill, to hear voices and sounds of a quarrel 
or struggle not a hundred yards ahead. Tamsin looked 
at me a little startled. 

” Gipsies,” I said, and took a better grip of my bridle 


‘‘Three ruffianly sons of Egypt had dragged a young gentleman from his horse.” 
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and a firmer footing in the stirrups. Gipsies were uncertain 
in their behaviour ; thieves always, they could be civil, 
even cringing when they saw their masters, but robberies 
and murders in lonely places were freely put to their 
account. * There was no house within a mile, and no farm 
within two ; it was wise to prepare for danger. 

My simple actions did not escape the brown eyes of 
Mistress Tyrwhitt; she smiled. “ They are too busy to 
bother with us, cousin,” she said. 

” Dogs of a breed will always stop quarrelling to turn 
on a stranger,” I answered. And we came in sight of 
the struggling group. In an instant I saw what was amiss. 
Three ruffianly sons of Egypt had dragged a young gentle¬ 
man from his horse and were trying to wrench the bridle 
from his hands to be off with their booty. 

I shouted, and the lad turned to me instantly with a 
call for assistance. I sprang down and handed my reins 
to Tamsin. “ If they attack you,” I said, ” ride for it; 
we are offering each villain a horse.” 

With that I sprang through the bracken to take, my 
share in the fray. The gipsies saw their chance of a saddle 
apiece as quickly as I had divined our danger, and one 
left his companions and dashed for me, stick in hand. 
But I had not forgotten my pistol, and at a dozen 
paces he had the startling opportunity of staring into its 
muzzle. 

” Halt 1 ” I shouted, ” and down with that stick. Quick! 
or I shoot.” 

The surprise of my sudden appearance and the levelled 
weapon were enough. The rogue stopped as though I had 
really shot him, threw down an ugly-looking ash cudgel, 
and held up his hands. Covering him, I jumped in, took 
up the stick, and struck him such a blow across the knee 
that he went down like a shot rabbit. I made sure that 
he could not attack Tamsin for a few minutes. Then I 
cleared a clump of gorse and got to work upon the arms 
and skulls of the others. N 

The youngster seconded my efforts; freeing his right 
hand, he used a smallish fist with excellent effect, and in 
a trice we had the spectacle of two cursing figures bolting 
headlong for cover. I sent a bullet after them to put more 
speed into their heels. 

The lad thrust a hot hand into my own. ” Bravo I 
sir,” he cried, ” 'twas well done. Fortune was kind in 
sending you to my help. I should have lost a good horse 
and got a cracked head in exchange, but for your timely 
appearance. Let me thank you ! ” 

” Never mind the thanks,” I said, ” I have been glad 
of a friend in need before to-day. Were you riding to 
Cardenham ? ” 

” No, I was riding from it.” 

” Then you had better give these villains a wide 
berth when you mount again.” 

” I'm going no farther, thank’ee. I was but out for a 
gallop, and my head sings enough to make me glad to 
ride home again. Another minute and you would have 
been too late.” 

I saw then that the lad’s hands were badly swollen, and 
some tell-tale lumps were rising on his forehead. ” I 
pass through Cardenham,” I said ; ” we’ll ride together 
if your home lies that way.” 

“ I am Roger Carden,” he replied ; “ if you are a stranger, 
that will tell you nothing.” 

I turned and walked towards Tamsin, Master Carden 
beside me. 


” I am almost a stranger here,” I said, “ but I know 
that the Cardens are lords of Cardenham. I have seen 
the Manor House from the hill to the north of the valley. 

My heart was thumping almost painfully. I had me: 
another cousin, a bright-looking, plucky lad, and a yearning 
to embrace him rushed over me. Yet I feared to tell m 
name lest I should set up an instant barrier between u>. 

I said not another word until we joined Tamsin, passing 
the lamed gipsy who was still squatting, cursing, am; 
rubbing a swelling and useless knee. 

" This lady is my cousin,” I said to young Carden, ar: 
the youngster looked up with open admiration at the 
handsome face that smiled down upon him. 

” I crave your pardon, mistress, for robbing you of you: 
escort for a while,” he exclaimed. 

” I am happy that I could render you so slight a service 
sir,” she said sweetly. 

I mounted. Young Carden did likewise, and we rod 
off together. I just bent towards Tamsin and whispered, 

” Our cousin from Cardenham,” and left the talking t« 
her ; my own heart was too full for mere wayfarer - 
gossip. Tamsin understood that I had not betrayed im 
own identity and had no wish to do so: she rattled on 
about anything and everything except Cardenham arc 
Wyselwood. 

We reached the park and caught a glimpse of the front 
of the house at the end of an avenue of trees. How 
different from bleak and ruinous Wyselwood ! Wealth 
and comfort looked out from every window. I felt 
anger rising at the memory of the treatment meted on: 
to my father, and the heartless way in which the new> | 
of his death had been received. 

As I expected, our companion begged us to stay for a 
while and refresh ourselves. ” My grandfather" would 
like to thank you,” he said; ” do not deprive him of that 
pleasure.” 

” I am afraid we must ride on,” I answered. 

” The day is young, sir, and if you will but stay whilst 
I bathe my bruises, your horses will be rested and I 
be able to show you a shorter path through this neigh¬ 
bourhood, so that you will really lose no time. I am greath 
your debtor and beg you to come in and let one gentleman 
repay another by thanks and a little hospitality.” 

It seemed ungracious to refuse, yet, knowing who arc 
what I was, and that Cardenham was denied to me, it 
was not possible to say ” Yes ” to his earnest request 
I excused myself once more. Young Carden was visible 
disappointed. ” At least,” he said, ” you will let n 
know your names ? ” 

To refuse this was like an acknowledgment that w- 
were ashamed of our own fathers. I took Tamsin b\ 
the hand. ” This is Mistress Tyrwhitt, niece to Aaron 
Tyrwhitt of Wyselwood; I am his grandson. If yen 
tell your grandfather that he will understand why I do not 
call upon him and accept his hospitality. Tyrwhitt> 
and Cardens have few dealings with one another. Wo 
were happily met to-day, and I shall cherish the xnemory 
of it. I should like your friendship. Master Carden ; r 
you would have mine, come to Wyselwood. My coir, 
and I are going to live there, and already I have knocked 
at the doors of Cardenham and received no answer.” 

I held out my hand. The youngster took it. ” You 
are my cousin Manuel,” he said, and there was just a 
gleam of tears in his eyes; “I shall ride to Wyselwood 
to-morrow ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

TAMSIN COMES HOME. 


C ARDENHAM lay behind us, as pretty a valley as 
Dorset could show ; and we were toiling up the 
slope of the bare, wind-swept down with the 
chimneys of Wyselwood rising before us against 
the sky. My spirits dropped lower with every upward 
step, and Tamsin rode in silence. 


The old house stood clear at last, from the lowest cours 
of stonework to the ridge of the roof and the top 
the tower. ” There's home, Tamsin,” I said, and I coin 
not keep the bitterness out of my tones; Wyselwc* 
awakened no pleasant memories. 

Tamsin's brown eyes roamed from wing to wing ar.. 
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from roof to littered ground. She sighed. " The owls 
ought to sing nightly in praise of Uncle Aaron," she said. 

" They do," I answered, " and rats and mice are their 
chorus." 

“ I should pull half the place down and so get materials 
to repair the other half and make it habitable," she 
remarked. 

" It is too big a house for beggars," I answered ; " if 
I could foresee cows to graze on the hill I'd make the 
worse half of the mansion into weather-proof cattle 
sheds ; but that is a dream of the future ; at present 
I haven’t one shilling to rub against another, and 
Grandfather Tyrwhitt pays small wages." 

" Ah, well," said Tamsin, " there will be two of us 
now. I’m going to stay with you, Manuel." 

" I hope so," I cried fervently, " but you haven’t heard 
the night-wind howling through the roof yet, or had the 
bats brush against your cheeks : 
you can smell Wyselwood, 

Tamsin, and ’tis like a grave ; 
and you haven't spoken to Aaron 
Tyrwhitt." 

" But I am prepared for all, 
cousin. I am Tyrwhitt, too, 
and Wyselwood ghosts and 
groans will fail to scare me. 

'Tis an ugly, comfortless place, 
but cut down and repaired, 
cleaned, dried and sweetened, 
we'll make a home of it. Come, 
let us knock at the door." 

There was no watchman kept 
on the Tower, and no one saw 
the heir of Wyselwood return 
from his Quixotic adventure, 
bringing with him the beauteous 
damsel who was the last to bear 
the name of those that builded 
the grey old pile. We dis¬ 
mounted at the door and found 
it fast locked and bolted ; Black 
had gone back to his habit of 
keeping the place closed like a 
prison. 

" Visitors not welcomed," 
said Tamsin. 

" If Black and his master 
have their way we shall never 
see one," I answered, and be¬ 
laboured the heavy door with 
the knocker. 

Black came after a tantalising 
wait, and I thought he looked 
dirtier and more villainous than 
ever. Tamsin shrank a little 
closer to me. Black blinked like 
an owl that had not seen the moonlight or a star for a 
season, but was too astonished to speak ; the sight of 
Tamsin seemed to fascinate him. I recalled his scattered 
wits by crying sharply : " Step outside, fellow, and take 
these horses to the stable." 

With a startled " Never expected you, Master Carden," 
he shuffled through the doorway to do my bidding. 

" Remember from this moment that I am home again," 
I answered, and then took my cousin's hand and led her 
over the threshold of her ancestral home. 

The great hall smelled less evilly than it had done when 
I first entered it; it had known a winter of brooms and 
dusting brushes and fires since then, and the scents of the 
coming summer came in on the breezes ; yet it was gloomy, 
chilling, earthy, a fitting chamber for such a janitor as 
Black. I led Tamsin to the middle of the floor, and then 
she stopped, leaning on my arm. Her breathing was 
quick and agitated, the roses had paled in her cheeks, and 
I felt that she trembled a little. I waited for her to 
speak. 

" Cousin," she said, " I am a coward after all; I feel 
afraid of this place." 


" I have got used to it, Tamsin, and shall be with you," 
I whispered in reply. 

We had had a long ride, and I knew that Tamsin was 
tired. Black’s unshaven, sinister face had had no welcome 
in it, and I could not promise that there would be any 
kindly gleam in the eyes of her uncle. Mrs. Black I had 
proved to be a good soul, so I led Tamsin straight away to 
the kitchen, reminding her as we trod the gloomy corridor 
that the only woman I had seen at Wyselwood was honest, 
motherly, and kind-hearted. 

" There you will be a little more fortunate than I was, 
Tamsin ; you will have one of your own sex whom you 
need not fear to trust. You shall judge by the welcome 
I get." 

I was a good prophet, for Mrs. Black showed real delight 
over my return ; it was impossible to doubt her sincerity, 
for her eyes beamed welcome. I presented Tamsin, 
received Mrs. Black’s hearty 
congratulations on my success, 
and then left them to go to my 
grandfather. 

Up the broad oaken staircase 
again I went. How I remem¬ 
bered every crack and creak, 
every time-stain on the panelled 
walls ! I was to face my grand¬ 
father anew, and I believe I 
dreaded it more than I had on 
the first occasion. Then he was 
unknown; since then I had 
endured his sneers and gibes and 
knew how they stung. I had 
been out in the world of men 
and had played my part; now I 
must bow to the tyrant who 
would be at no pains to spare me. 

He was my mother’s father ; 
I must respect him. He was 
my guardian, and would be 
Tamsin’s; for her sake there 
must be no quarrel between him 
and me. Seeing that I had 
succeeded in the mission he had 
set me on " All Fools’ Day," I 
ought to have felt satisfied and 
jaunty enough ; but it was im¬ 
possible to be jaunty in Aaron 
Tyrwhitt's presence, so there 
was no conqueror's flush on my 
cheeks when I tapped at the 
well-known door. 

I did not await any invitation 
to " Come in," but pushed the 
old door on its wheezy hinges 
and entered. The master of 
Wyselwood was huddled up in 
his accustomed chair, and although the day was as genial 
as midsummer a log smouldered on the hearth at his feet. 

" Good afternoon, grandfather," I said. He raised his 
head, which he had not lifted at the opening of the door, 
and the dulled eyes gleamed suddenly with mocking 
inquiry. The sight of his heir always stirred up Aaron 
Tyrwhitt. He could hurt without speaking, and I felt 
myself wince under his glance. 

" Ah ! " he said slowly, " grandson Carden back again. 
You do not look cheerful, Don Quixote, and I did not hear 
Rosinante curvetting in the courtyard. How is that 
noble steed ? " 

" Gone,” I said ; " stolen." 

" Of course, of course ! " My grandfather licked his 
lips with enjoyment. " And your purse, Sir Knight ? ” 

" Empty," I answered. 

" Thievery still flourishes, then ! It wall, grandson, it 
will, so long as fools travel the highway." 

I bore the gibes, for I had my answer ready when the 
right moment should come. 

" So you have come home for a fresh horse, better armour, 
and more of my guineas, eh ? " 


Manteb-H »o^I 

M ANTED—a boy that's good and kind. 
Gentle in speech and pore of mind. 
Lending a hand to weak and small. 
Gracious and iweet to each and all. 

One that for right will do and dare— 
Wanted? He’> wanted everywhere. 

WANTED—a boy that's kind at home. 
Courteous and sweet to all who come. 

Minding the words, so old yet new, 

“ Honour thy father, thy mother too "; 

One that for brother, sister, will care— 
Wanted? He's wanted everywhere. 

WANTED—a boy that’s bright of face. 

Doing his work with skill and grace; 

Fitting himself in little things 

For the larger sphere Time always brings; 

Beady in all to take his share— 

Wanted? He’s wanted everywhere. 

WANTED—a boy to show the way 
To a brighter, purer and better day; 

To walk in the way good men have trod. 

And be on the side of right and God, 

Making the world more sweet, more fair— 
Wanted? He’s wanted everywhere. 

FRANK ELLIS. 
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" My quest is finished, sir,’* I answered ; “ Mistress 
Tamsin Tyrwhitt is below." 

My grandfather straightened himself suddenly with a 
quickness of action that I had thought beyond him. “ Can 
you prove ’tis she ? " he snapped. 

" She has her own proofs, sir," I said, “ and I 
am satisfied." 

" Then why does she not come to me ? Is she ugly, 
a slattern, a beggar-wench, so that she shames your 
mightiness ? " 

" She is with Mistress Black," I answered quietly. 

" Ay, ay, seeks the kitchen like a Cinderella ; is that 
the sort ? " The old man’s eyes glittered savagely, and 
I could see that he dreaded lest his niece should turn out 
to be unworthy of her name. 

" She but sought a woman’s company for a few minutes," 
I said. 

" Bring her to me, sirrah ; I will appoint her her place 
and her companions," he cried ; and I bowed and went 
to fetch Tamsin. 

I smiled to myself as I trod the old staircase, for I had 
excited the curiosity of Aaron Tyrwhitt to fever heat ; 
moreover, he was more than half dreading the appearance 
of his niece. I wondered what picture he had formed of 
her, and guessed it was no very pleasing one. Tamsin 
would be a surprise to him, so great a one that it must 
shake him out of his hard shell, and her welcome was 
assured. Surely my grandfather was neither generous 
enough nor gifted with the fineness of imagination that could 
picture anything half so pleasing as the winsome personality 
of Cousin Tamsin. It was my turn to chuckle. 

Only minutes had elapsed since I had left the kitchen, 


yet I found that Tamsin had removed all traces of 
her journey and had brushed her dark hair into waves 
of silken threads. She was delightful, and my breast 
swelled with pride as I looked upon her. " The Master 
of Wyselwood desires your presence immediately," I said. 

Tamsin flushed. " Don’t be afraid, my dear," said 
Mistress Black, " Aaron Tyrwhitt will have no harsh words 
for you ; there will be few clouds on the hill-top this 
year." 

Tamsin laughed a little uneasily. " How were you 
received, Manuel ? " she asked. 

" Just as 1 had expected," I replied ; " but I am not 
a Tyrwhitt and a handsome maiden." 

Together we went to my grandfather's room. The door 
was slightly ajar and I threw it open with a flourish. 
" Mistress Tyrwhitt, sir ! " I announced. 

I shall never forget the look of amazement on my grand¬ 
father’s face when Tamsin stepped shyly into the room 
and curtsied dutifully to him. He was wonder-struck, 
and too surprised to hide it. For a full minute he surveyed 
her in mute astpnishment, and when he spoke his voice 
shook with agitation. " You—you are my niece ? " 
he asked. 

" I am the daughter of David Tyrwhitt," she replied. 
“ and Cousin Manuel told me you wished to see me. I 
am come." 

" You knew of me ? " 

" My dear father often spoke of you, uncle." 

Grandfather was silent again for a while, and I could 
see that the presence of the beautiful girl was moving 
him strangely. He stared, but could discover no flaw. 

" Come nearer, my child," he said gently. Tamsin 

went and knelt at 
his feet. She was 
agitated too, and felt 
that some irresistible 
power was drawing 
her to the shrivelled 
figure huddled in 
the chair. 

Aaron Tyrwhitt 
took her head in 
his hands. His eves 
traced every line in 
her face. "You arc 
a Tyrwhitt/’ he 
muttered ; then he 
said, " Have you 
no kiss for me, my 
dear ? " Tamsin 
raised her head and 
kissed him, and he 
drew her between 
his knees. His eyes 
were filling, and so 
were mine. The 
old man had a 
heart after all. 

The old clock 
ticked out moments 
of silence. My 
grandfatherbroke it. 
" Why did you not 
tell me that my niece 
was handsome ? " 
he exclaimed. 

" Because you 
would have scoifed 
at my opinion," I 
replied. 

The old man 
laughed, but there 
was little malice in 
his tones. " Master 
Carden knows that 
I think him a fool.' 
he said. 
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•* And I know him to be a very gallant gentleman,’* 
said Tamsin warmly. 

“ You are young, my dear,’* he remarked, stroking 
i her hair. " Did he tell you why I wanted to find my 
niece ? '* 

“ Yes. uncle.’* 

" And you do not call his errand foolishness ? ’* 

" I count it to him for nobleness ; and I can tell you 
other things of him, and of a noble lady, beautiful as a 
cl ream, for whom he risked his life." 

" Hoity-toity ! ’’ snapped my grandfather, acidly enough 


this time; "that tale can wait, my dear; there is your 
own story that you must tell. Master Carden can go and 
look to his estate ; it has lacked an overseer since he rode 
forth as a knight-errant." 

I bowed and turned to leave the room ; but Tamsin 
sprang up. " Manuel," she cried, " I have not kissed you 
for bringing me home." Her arms came about my neck 
and her lips on my cheek. " His heart is less bitter than 
his tongue," she whispered, " and he must love you, or 
I will not love him." 

I went out to find Black. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SUMMER AT 

HAT summer was de¬ 
lightful at Wyselwood. 
Cousin Tamsin jumped 
right into the empty 
heart of Aaron Tyrwhitt 
and filled it. He wanted 
no assurance that she 
was his brother’s child ; 
he accepted her. No 
evidence to the contrary 
would ever have per¬ 
suaded him that she was 
an impostor ; the old man 
was as stubborn in his 
loves as in his hates. I 
cannot say that during 
those’ months he grew to like me, but I got no gibes from 
him when Tamsin was near. I can only say that for the 
most part he left me alone and tolerated my presence. 

I did not haunt the house much, but from early morning 
to late evening was about on the estate. I sold some of 
the timber, my uncle making no objection beyond remarking 
that heirs who cut down too many trees were ofttimes 
doomed to go with cold toes later on. With the money 
thus obtained I put a flock of good sheep on the hill and 
set a strong lad in charge of them. I also opened the 
stream in the valley where it was choked, and so drained 
and sweetened the lower lands. 

Tamsin seconded all my efforts, and with her own money 
purchased tw r o good milking cows and set up a tiny dairy. 
She did not lack for pin-money, as her uncle denied her 
nothing ; had she chosen to go in silks and satins all day 
long he would have been perfectly content and would have 
paid for the finery without a murmur. But Tamsin could 
not forget her strange childhood and the troubles of her 
spendthrift father ; she had been reared by humble folk 
and taught the value of pennies ; nothing was wasted that 
passed through her hands. 

Occasional guineas w’ere measured out to me sparingly 
and grudgingly, and I knew what it was to wear darned 
stockings and patched breeches. However, we were not 
proud folk at Wyselwood, and I had too much work on 
hand to be able to strut about and advertise my tailor. 

During the previous winter I had patched the more 
habitable part of the house, and I made the patching sounder 
and more weather-proof whenever I could spare time to 
attend to it. Tamsin hired a sturdy girl from the village 
and set her to work cleaning and scrubbing. Cartloads of 
dust and rubbish were cleared from the rooms, and nests 
of rats and bats, owls and mice, were ruthlessly swept 
away. The light of day and the healthy warmth of the 
sun once more came freely through the windows, and 
sweet, wholesome scents pervaded the apartments. 

Order ousted chaos and misrule from the old walls 
of Wyselwood ; chimneys smoked that had been cold for 
twenty years. I had found plenty of excellent—even 
costly—furniture in the house, and preserved what I could 
of it. Tamsin’s deft needle now repaired tapestries and 
hangings and carpets. Cobwebs were banished, and 
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carvings and panellings rid of years of rotting damp and 
disfiguring dust. We grew proud of the grey mansion 
and its noble rooms. 

Grandfather Tyrwhitt was made to bestir himself. 
Tamsin coaxed him out on the hill and cajoled him into 
setting the gardens in order. By midsummer we had a 
maid, two men, and three lads regularly employed where 
Black had muddled along with the *help of a decrepit 
labourer ; and as Tamsin and I worked from morn till 
night with our own hands, the ruin and desolation of 
Wyselwood began to vanish. 

There was a marked change in Black himself. Had 
it not been for his cleanly, wholesome wife, he would have 
been sent packing from the place the day after Tamsin's 
arrival. She detested him as cordially as I did, and trusted 
him even less ; so straitly did she talk to him that he went 
in awesome dread of an angry look from her brown eyes. 
He scrubbed himself, put on clean linen regularly, dressed 
in decent clothing and moved about as though he had 
cast away the burden of half his years. Black worked, 
and the exercise of his limbs and faculties was all for his 
good ; his eyes brightened, and his sallow cheeks took on 
a healthier tinge. Wyselwood reformed itself. 

Reuben Arrow returned to his cottage about ten days 
after our own arrival. He had brought the woman Gerrett 
back to Newbury with him, but his attempts to lay hands 
on the man had failed. However, he had set a trap for 
him and hoped that lapse of time would make him careless 
enough to walk into it. De Bordonnais and Mademoiselle 
were remaining for the time with Tamsin’s foster-parents, 
being undecided whether to take a little cottage in Dorset 
or join the French colony in London. 

The return of Reuben brought Mrs. Arrow home again, 
and great was my pride and pleasure when, one glorious 
May morning, I took Tamsin along the down to present 
her to that most excellent and motherly woman, who 
was soon half-worshipping her handsome visitor. 

" Truly, Master Carden,’* she said to me, " the fairies 
must have had hands on your oridle when you set out to 
bring back so pretty a maid." 

" Cx>me and see Wyselwood and Aaron Tyrwhitt," I 
laughed, " and you will discover that Cousin Tamsin is 
a fairy herself." 

" Then take care that she does not bewitch you." 

" She has done that already," I answered ; " life is a 
new thing with Tamsin's voice singing in my ears." 

Ann sighed. " Ah ! there will be young gentlemen 
riding to Wyselwood," she said ; " Aaron Tyrwhitt must 
mend his stables and stock cellar and larder, for where 
there is a handsome maid there will be wooers, and he must 
treat them according to the value he sets upon his niece. ” 

" And that value is more than his hoarded guineas," 

I said. 

A chill crept into my heart. Would Tamsin ride away 
with just a wave of her hand to me, leaving Wyselwood 
more gloomy than if it had never known her ? Ann's 
words put a new fear into my heart that damaged mv 
peace for many a day. I walked home less blithely than 
I had set out. 
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Roger Carden kept his promise of riding to Wyselwood, 
and having found his way there he came again and again. 
He had told his grandfather—and mine—of our tussle 
with the gipsies, but the old Squire was not sufficiently 
impressed by my conduct to remove the bar that he had 
set up against me ; no orders came to me to present 
myself at Cardenham. For my part I respected Grand¬ 
father Tyrwhitt’s prejudices enough to refrain from 
taking my cousin into the habitable portion of Wysel¬ 
wood, although Tamsin had told him of our meeting with 
Roger. 

I had made a sort of workshop of the room where I 
had slept on the night of my first arrival at Wyselwood, 
and Tamsin, Roger, and myself sat there chatting many a 
time and pledging ourselves some day to bury the feud 
between the families. The two old men appeared resolved 
to pursue it to the bitter end. 

The months passed quickly away, for nothing makes 
time fly so swiftly as hard work, and we were seldom at 
rest at Wyselwood. Tamsin became every day a more 
delightful and endearing companion ; I had—as it were— 
a sister, and she a brother, for the first time in our lives, 
and the joy of it filled our thoughts. Aaron Tyrwhitt 
bought his niece a horse for riding, and because I had lost 
mine in the search for her, he, after some grumbling, gave 
me permission to purchase one for myself. 

Tamsin and I now took rides about the countryside. 
We visited the little village over the downs where my 
boyhood had been spent, and I gave pleasure to a score 
of old friends by presenting my pretty cousin to them. 
A few could remember her father, and welcomed her 
also for his sake. We went into Cardenham, and the 
folk there learned to know me as the grandson of the 
Squire. 

As Ann had foretold, young cavaliers began to ride out 
to Wyselwood and pretend an interest in me and my 
struggles for improvement, but I was not so young as to 
be blind to the fact that Tamsin was the magnet that 
drew them thither. She thought they were really interested 
in me, and for my sake made them all so charmingly 
welcome that their visits became embarrassingly frequent. 
Aaron Tyrwhitt chuckled gleefully over the stir his niece 


was making, and her merest whim was fast becoming a 
law to him. 

Had I not loved my dear cousin so much I should have 
had many pangs of jealousy because of the difference my 
grandfather made between us. Sometimes I fancied that 
he wished I had never existed, for then the Wyselwood 
lands as well as his money would have gone to Tamsin ( 
Such thoughts as these gave me many hours of bitter 
heartache. 

The happy summer days faded, and with the first morning 
frosts of autumn came omens of trouble. Labourers, 
some of them homeless men and vagabonds, even thieves, 
had drifted to the farms and villages to help in the gathering I 
of the harvest. Their occupation was gone, or going ; the 1 
nights were longer and darker, and reports of sheepstealing j 
and firing of gorse and thickets were becoming a matter I 
for common talk in the markets. Masterless sailonnen. 
who had picked up a living along the coast in the summer 
weather when the Quality were at Weymouth, began 
to drift inland. 

I watched Black and noted his growing uneasiness 
More than once he appeared dirty and dishevelled in the 
morning as though he had not troubled his bed much 
during the night, and I began to fear that “ Four-Fingers , 
and he were meeting again. I kept my suspicions to 
myself. Reuben was away, so I had no chance of consulting 
him. It would have been useless to talk to my grandfather, 
and I did not wish to alarm Tamsin. 

One morning Ann came to the house. She had hid 
a message from her husband to the effect that the Count 
was coming to them. Mademoiselle was not in robust 
health, and De Bordonnais hoped that a month of sweet 
hill-side air would bring the roses back to her cheeks 
Tamsin and I were overjoyed at the news, and but for 
Aaron Tyrwhitt's hatred of everything French my cousin 
would have lodged them at Wyselwood. We should have 
them near us, and began to plan excursions and picnickings 
forthwith. 

But there was a cloud in our sky that we could not see. 
The coming of the Count to Wyselwood brought his enemies 
and ours into the same neighbourhood, and they were not | 
long in making their presence felt. ' 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A SHOT. 


T HE market gossip concerning the firing of ricks 
and stealing of sheep did not keep us awake in 
Wyselwood when the hour came for sleep; 
such things were common enough in those days. 
Corn was dear, taxes high and wages low, and the poor 
were poor indeed when winter came. The war was 
making all things scarcer and dearer, and the coast 
opposite to our enemy, France, swarmed with sailormen 
and fishermen, smugglers and others who could not 
always find their bread upon the waters. The labourers 
on the farms were often ready enough to join with these 
in order to despoil the masters who had sweated them 
on a starvation wage during the long days of summer. 

There was unrest everywhere, and men will not willingly 
starve. Some amount of trouble was to be expected ; 
we hoped that our share would be small. Wyselwood 
was right off any main highway, and Grandfather Tyrwhitt 
had kept neither sheep to steal nor ricks to burn. I had 
both. On the other hand, the folk of the little hamlet 
had been well cared for by Tamsin and myself, and had 
earned much more than they had done for many a long 
day ; moreover, they had good roofs above their heads, 
which had not been the case for some winters past. My 
coming had brightened their lives, and they owed me 
thanks, not vengeance. I remembered, too, that the people 
of places so small as Wyselwood seldom went to extreme 
measures ; they were not enough in number to acquire 
sufficient daring for rioting. 


When, therefore, one night in late September a glare 
on my window awakened me, I was surprised as well 
as alarmed to find, on looking through the window, that 
my rick of hay was in flames. I dressed and ran out, 
but no one was visible within the area lit up by the fire. 
The winter’s feed for my horses and cattle had gone skv- 
ward in smoke, and my spirits went down in an equal 
degree. 

Such an act could only be prompted by spite or a thirst 
for vengeance, and unless Black was the guilty one there 
was no person in Wyselwood whom I could suspect. I went 
at once to his chamber and found him sleeping soundly: 
he satisfied me that he had not been out of the house since 
sunset. My thoughts flew to Crayl’s gang, but he assured 
me that he had seen none of them. I pressed my questions 
home until he admitted that he had reason to believe 
they :were lurking in the neighbourhood. 

I went to bed again, but was abroad with the earliest 
daylight to visit my sheep. Two lambs were missing, and 
there were plentiful signs of the killing, but although the 
Count and I tracked downs and woods during most of the 
day we found no remains of a fire and no sure tracks of 
the marauders. If “ Four-Fingers ” was one of the gang 
he had omitted to leave his sign behind him. The villagers 
had seen nothing and heard nothing, the glare of the 
flames not reaching them in the valley. 

The next night another lamb disappeared, and when 
darkness came again De Bordonnais and I kept watch 




until dawn. No one disturbed the flock or us, and our 
vigil went for nothing ; inquiries at Cardenham showed 
that no unusual thing had happened there. Tamsin 
watched Black closely ; his face was yellower and his eyes 
mo~e foxy, but he did nothing suspicious. I concluded 
th.it he was the most scared person in the house, and was 
wishing Crayl and his fellow-scoundrels a thousand miles 
away from Wyselwood. I saw to all locks and bolts after 
this, and folded the sheep in the stable-yard, from which 
place their bleatings 
came plainly to my 
cars. 

Nothing more 
happened. I spoke 
to my grandfather. 

He merely shrugged 
his shoulders and 
told me that before 
I came to Wyselwood 
rogues had given the 
place a wide berth. 

You attract them, 

Master Carden ; they 
follow you like a 
shadow. ‘ Birds of 
a. feather/eh ? " 

The insult so stung 
me that I flung out 
of the room in a 
passion I did not try 
to hide. He would 
not do me justice. 

After this, peace 
and the quiet routine 
of daily life in a 
lonely mansion 
settled again upon 
Wyselwood. It 
looked as though the 
burnings and rob¬ 
bings were just the 
villainies of a prowl¬ 
ing band of thieves 
passing through the 
parish. The Count 
and I had jumped to 
the conclusion that 
our mutual foes, 

Crayl and Le Croix, 
were at the bottom 
of the mischief; a 
few quiet nights and 
days caused us to 
alter our opinion. 

But we did not 
altogether relax vigi¬ 
lance. 

It was, of course, 
possible and reason¬ 
able that both" Four- 
Fingers " and the 
treacherous French 
agent had found that 
meddling with us 
was not profitable, 
and 90 had decided to leave us alone and devote their 
energies to better paying enterprises ; it was also possible 
that they had no knowledge of one another. But we 
remembered the other side of the matter. I had closed 
Wyselwood to Crayl, who had been wont to make it a 
resting-place, and I had nearly broken his neck when I 
tumbled him from the window-sill with a firebrand. 
His attack upon me at the misnamed " Loyalty Inn " had 
shown that he meant vengeance. We had hunted Le 
Croix out of the profitable “Grange," and I had run him 
through at the house in Soho. 

If these two should by any chance meet and join forces, 


we might find ourselves in grave danger. Wyselwood 
was lonely, and had been shunned so long that few folk 
passed our way. De Bordonnais and I, each with a 
dear one to protect, were anxious enough for a few days and 
nights, and then the alarm passed away. 

One incident that had a sequel occurred about this time. 
Tamsin and I had ridden into Cardenham, where we were 
becoming well known. The village folk knew who I was 
and treated me according to my proper station. My father 

had been more popu¬ 
lar than any of his 
brothers, and the 
village maids and 
matrons applauded 
the sacrifice he had 
made for love. I 
had their kindly 
sympathy in my 
exile from the house, 
whilst Tamsin’s grace 
and charm would win 
her a host of friends 
everywhere. 

We had called into 
the village shop for a 
few fal-lals that 
Tamsin wanted, and 
were just coming out 
again when the old 
Squire bustled in 
and brushed against 
Mistress Tyrwhitt. 
Not knowing who 
she was, but per¬ 
ceiving that she was 
undoubtedly a lady, 
he raised his hat with 
a sweeping gesture 
and asked her 
pardon. At that 
moment I came for¬ 
ward and acknow¬ 
ledged the courtesy 
to my companion by 
a deferential raising 
of my own hat. 

The Squire stared 
at me ; his mouth 
dropped queerly, 
then he became very 
pale, flushing hotly 
the next moment. 
Whilst one might 
have counted twenty 
slowly we looked 
into each other’s 
eyes, then he clapped 
his hat upon his 
head so that the 
powder flew, turned 
abruptly and went 
into the street 
again. I was so 
agitated that my 
knees trembled. I 
had at last seen my father’s father face to face and he 
had recognised me. 

Tamsin took my hand and pressed it affectionately. 
"He knew you," she whispered. 

"Yes," I stammered in reply. 

Ten minutes afterwards we passed him again as we 
were cantering down the street. I bowed very deferentially, 
but he avoided my gaze and fixed his eyes upon Tamsin, 
whom he acknowledged with a courteous salute ; beauty 
had conquered where birth and blood had failed ; the Squire 
of Cardenham was disposed to be friendly enough with 
the niece of his ancient enemy. 


“ I dressed and ran out, but no one was visible within the area lit 
up by the fire." ( See page 438.) 






The next morning Roger Carden came over to us to 
let us know that we had been the subject of discussion over 
the supper table. His news was as cheery as his face. 

“ You gave the Squire sufficient shock to take away his 
appetite, Manuel,” said he, " but he did not speak unkindly. 
He said again and again that you were built on the Carden 
model, and is trying hard to persuade himself that there 
is but little Tyrwhitt about you. As for Tamsin, I believe 
he is regretting that he has no son or grandson old enough 
to make her an offer of marriage. If you can only break 
down Aaron Tyrwhitt’s obstinacy I believe grandfather 
will relent. My father is willing enough for you to come 
to Cardenham, and if you care to make the venture I 
do not think the Squire will withhold his hand.” 

Such words were music to me, but I remembered that 
Aaron Tyrwhitt had given me a home. I was Wyselwood, 
not Cardenham, and, grudgingly as my guardian had 
treated me, I was not minded to thrust myself for recog¬ 
nition and hospitality where he hated so strongly. My 
position was one of great difficulty, and I was fearful of 
adding to the bitterness of the strife. 

There was no lack of work either for mind or body in 
these shortening days. I was breaking up a wide stretch 
of the lower downland for wheat; corn was fetching very 
high prices, and a farmer could produce nothing else so 
profitable ; moreover, I thought it was my duty to increase 
the food supply of our neighbourhood as far as possible. 
The loss of my rick hit me hard, but I had already learned 
patience and knew that there were as many "downs” 
in life as " ups.” 

Tamsin was splendid all the time. She worked as hard 
as I did, and was so cheery and affectionate that I simply 
could not imagine a better comrade. And with all the 
hard work she seemed to- grow more beautiful every day. 
The clear, pure air of the hills painted her lips and her 
cheeks with carmine ; the winds tossed her curls and the 
sun deepened the brown of the velvet eyes. Her uncle 
hobbled after her, sat and watched her, and made her 
more and more the idol of his life. I was still raw-boned 
and gawky, still growing, still awkward. Tamsin was 
perfect in beauty of figure and grace of movement. 

" Tyrwhitt ! Tyrwhitt ! ” grandfather would mutter 
with pride, whilst, if he deigned to notice* me, it was to 
talk of " Carden bones,” and the " clumsiness of valley 
people.” " Eagles live on the hills ! ” he would say. 

Two days of terrific gales blowing in from the Channel 
discovered a score of places where the inhabited part of 
the mansion was not weather-proof against the storms 
of winter. My patching had failed to cover up all the 
weaknesses in the fabric of the old house. Tamsin would 
not allow me to saddle myself with the responsibility of 
these repairs. 

"It is my home as well as yours, Manuel,” she said, 
“ and Uncle Aaron shall make it snug or I promise you 
I won’t stay.” 

This threat to my grandfather was sufficient, and he 
startled the countryside by sending for masons and setting 
them to work in all haste. The more ruinous portion re¬ 
mained untouched for the gales to buffet it to destruction 
at will. 

De Bordonnais was interested in all my schemes, and 
would sometimes jest about the days to coine when he 
would be similarly engaged in his beloved France, repairing 
the ruined home of his fathers. My grandfather remained 
obdurate concerning the Count, and would not so much as 
offer him the hospitality of a meal. This shabby hostility 
to an unfortunate gentleman cut me to the quick, but 
De Bordonnais understood and it increased our friendship 
rather than lessened it. 

Tamsin one day brought Adeline to the house and 
presented her to her uncle. The old Squire was stiffly 
polite, and Tamsin had not repeated her action. This sent 
us both often to Reuben’s cottage, where Ann’s welcome 
never tired. We might have been happier, but Tamsin 
and I had so much to be thankful for that we did not 
complain often ; we only hoped for the time when Aaron 


Tyrwhitt would be softened to the real likeness of an English 
gentleman. Tamsin could not overcome his aversion to 
the French, and we could hardly quarrel with him about 
it, seeing that he only thought what most Englishmen we re 
thinking. 

The first anniversary of my father's death came along 
and I planned to journey to my old home and the quiet 
churchyard to lay 9ome flowers upon his grave. My 
cousin must needs be with me on such an errand as this 
so we rode away together in the freshness of the morning 
It was just another such day as the one when I had tramped 
to Wyselwood : cool air, bright sun, blue sky, and the 
autumn breeze scattering the many-hued leaves from the 
trees. My grief was softened since that day, and I had 
as companion the one whom I loved best in the world 
after my own mother. 

Sad thoughts came at times, but there were glad thoughts 
also, and I passed the spot where I had found the dying 
man without so much as a single tremor to disturb. Tamsm 
had heard the story, but I told it to her again and tried 
to put into words the jumble of strange fears that had 
assailed me that day. The fears were gone now, and although 
the ugly face of Crayl rose before me more than once, the 
vision vanished if I but looked into the lovely eyes of 
my dear companion. The year through which I had passed 
had made something of a man of me. Brought up by 
my father as almost his only companion, I had always 
thought and acted beyond my real age. Twelve months 
of companionship with Grandfather Tyrwhitt and Reuben 
Arrow made me almost forget that I was but a stripling 
after all. 

We reached the village, did our errand of piety in the 
churchyard, then spent the noon in visits to old friends. 
Many of these noted the change in me, and treated me as 
though the tale of my years was as long as their own. 
We started back so that we could be at least on Wyselwood 
Down before the twilight had entirely gone. I did not 
care to pass through the wood after dark. 

So much we succeeded in doing, and there was a fair 
light in the hollow when we climbed towards the Arrows 
cottage. We looked, expecting that Ann would be at 
the door to give us a greeting as we passed. No one was 
outside, but the candles were lit and there was a bustle oi 
moving figures across the window. We reined up and I 
gave a shout to let them know that we had returned. 
Instantly the door was opened and the Count hurried out. 

" Ah ! M’sieu,” he cried, " I should have missed you. 
and I have been watching.” 

Something in his manner alarmed me, and I asked. 
" Is anything wrong ? ” 

He answered me with another question, " Have you 
seen nothing—no one ? ” 

" Not a soul since we climbed the first hill,” I replied ; 
" why ? ” 

" Arrow was shot at from behind a bush hardly half 
an hour ago. I wonder you did not hear the report of 
the gun. Your man Black, too, has been prowling about 
along the bottom by the stream most of the afternoon. 

" Is Reuben hurt ? ” 

" The ball passed through the flesh of the thigh ; he 
was able to walk home. You and Mistress Tyrwhitt 
must keep well up the hill and avoid all cover by the 
space of a gunshot. Ride hard whilst the light holds, and 
if Black is in the house put some shackles upon him.” 

" You suspect Crayl ? ” 

" Who else would have attempted Arrow's life ? ” 

I turned to Tamsin. " You are not afraid ? ” I said. 

" Certainly not,” she replied ; "let us stay and see 
Reuben.” 

"No, no!” exclaimed De Bordonnais; "you must 
hasten home.” 

" That is best,” I said. " Come, Tamsin, we can see 
Reuben to-morrow. If grandfather heard the shot he 
will be anxious, and we do not know what may be happening 
at Wyselwood.” 

So we said " Good-night ” and went off at a smart gallop. 


(To be concluded.) 



Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 



A Model Aeroplane made by a Hassocks (Sussex) reader, 
from directions given in the “ B.O.P.” 

♦ * * 

FROM GREAT WRITERS. 

Words pass as wind, but where great deeds were done, 
A power abides, transfused from sire to son.—L owell. 


All service ranks the same with God—whose puppets best 
and worst are we : There is no last nor first.— Browning. 


If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life of any 
man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked with God. 
—George Macdonald. 


I know no failure, save failure in cleaving to the purposes 
which I know to be the best.—G eorge Eliot. 


Nothing can work me damage except myself. The harm 
that I sustain I carry about with me, and never am a real sufferer 
but by my own fault.—S t. Bernard. 


It fortifies my soul to know, 

That, though I perish, Truth is so; 

That, howsoe'er I stray or range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 

—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


There are some men and women in whose company we are 
always at our best. All the best stops in our nature are drawn 
out by their intercourse, and we find a music in our souls never 
there before.— Professor Henry Drummond. 


Prayer is a desire to bring one’s will into harmony with 
the will of God. It may include no request but this : Not my 
will, O God, but thine be done. That is the mountain summit 
of all prayer.— Thomas a Kempis. 

♦ * * 

A CYCLING SIMIAN. 

This is a picture of " Esau," a most intelligent chimpanzee, 
whose chief delights are riding a little bicycle and roller skating. 
“ Esau " belongs to Mr. E. H. Bostock, the well-known menagerie 
proprietor, who describes him as being by far the " brainiest " 
ape that has been brought to these shores. " Esau " is not 
quite four years of age, and when walking erect he stands 
nearly three feet high. Though he was imported from the 
West Coast of Africa as recently as last June, he has many 
accomplishments, and evinces a never ceasing anxiety to learn 
things. He is very fond of dancing, often tries to play tunes 
upon the mouth-organ, can skip and walk the tight-rope, and he 
eats, drinks, dresses, undresses, and goes to bed just like a 
human being. 


" Esau " learned to roller skate in about a week ; to master 
a cycle took him rather longer. He much likes to tinker about 
with the small machine, can use an oilcan and spanner, but, at 
first, not infrequently got his fingers nipped by the spokes. Now 
he is wiser, and his cycling is all joy, rides being often permitted 
to him as a reward for good conduct. The small bicycle, with 
fixed wheel and a low gear, was made specially to ** Esau's " 
measurements by a Glasgow bicycle manufacturer, and, all the 
various parts being thus unique, the machine, tiny as it is, cost 
more than a man's full-sized cycle, of which, however, it is, as far 
as possible, an exact copy. " Esau’s " cycling suit consists of 
a linen, flannel-lined Norfolk jacket and trousers, and he has a 
special weakness for wearing white canvas shoes when awheel. 
A note of additional interest will be added to this little biography 
of amiable " Esau," when it is mentioned that Mr. Bostock 
has now taught him to wash his white canvas shoes when they 
become discoloured by use. The bell had to be removed from 
"Esau’s " bike because he so persistently rang it. 


Our Library Table. 

** Stories of the British Empire " (series i and 2), by 
Agnes Maude Machar (Elliot Stock, 65.). —Miss Machar’s 
well-written and graphic volume will be found a useful adjunct 
to the ordinary school history. The leading events in the story 
of our Empire, from the coming of the Romans down to the 
present day, are set forth in their several chapters in simple 
but forceful manner. By telling the " story " of the period 
under consideration, while at the same time driving home to 
the mind of the reader the great historical lessons to be learnt 
therefrom, the authoress does much to lead the student to 
follow up her pages with a wider course of reading. There is 
just the requisite amount of "colour" in her writing to fire 
the imagination. Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, the Dean of Manchester, 
contributes a Preface to the volume. 
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“Esau” awheel. 
















Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


RIDES WITH A PURPOSE. 

OING out cycling for the sheer pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment of riding upon a bicycle is a most delightful 
pastime. But the cyclist who plans his wheeling 
excursions so that he has some definite object 
or purpose in view, besides that of merely “ making the 
wheels go round," thus provides himself with a double 
dose of satisfaction. It very often happens that wiien a 
fellow and his choicest chums have, and intend to make 
the most of, an opportunity for an afternoon ride, the 
important query is propounded—Where shall we go ? 
And the chums will most likely be exceedingly indebted to 
the ingenious fellow who is able to suggest not only a good 
■cycling route, but also something to see when you get there. 

Fortunately, this is a country that, in most of its parts, 
fairly teems with interest for all who evince an intelligent 
appreciation of Nature's beauty spots, picturesque rural 
scenes, historical arenas, and buildings that have a famous 
story to tell. Besides which, and suited 
even for young fellows who may pro¬ 
test that they are " not keen on 
gargoyles," the countryside is packed 
with all sorts of things queer and quaint, 
which prove to be additionally absorb¬ 
ing to those of us who are dwellers 
in towns. Anyway, provided you have 
something to see at the other end of 
the journey, it makes your trip twice 
as enjoyable, and trebly profitable, 
for if: offers health, amusement, and 
information combined. 

You will not always be able to 
arrange your programme so that, say, 
a resident near London, your cycling 
run enables you to inspect St. Albans Cathedral to the 
north, Epping Forest towards the east, the glories of 
Ixatherhead and Dorking in the south, or Windsor Castle 
to the west. Sometimes you will have to be content with 
far humbler fare than that, as, for instance, sight of a 
j>ortable windmill raising water, oxen being used for 
ploughing instead of horses, a set of ancient stocks pro¬ 
vided for punishment and now preserved near a village 
green, or, perchance, bee-hives in a garden which them¬ 
selves record the weight of the honey that the bees are 
storing in them. All these are interesting items, and well 
worth riding out to see. 

The sights worth seeing being there, the information 
that you will require is how to get to hear of them and 
their whereabouts, so that you may plan such pleasing 
cycling trips. The best way, as in so many other 
contingencies, is to inquire in the most likely quarters. 
Experienced cyclists of the tourist type, not nearly so 
often the distance-devouring speed men, can tell you of 
a lot of these things. Amateur photographers and members 


of camera clubs frequently know all the quaint and queer 
survivals from past times that exist in their county, and 
maybe in other counties as well, and, like the photographers, 
amateur artists can direct you to the beauty spots. 

A good deal may be done by reading up at the public 
library the fascinating topic of interesting places, scenes 
and objects that exist within easy cycling distance of 
your home. Choose modern guide-books and works of 
reference, because, of course, it by no means follows that 
something extraordinarily attractive that was there a 
hundred years ago will be still waiting for you at the 
same spot next Saturday afternoon. Items of the kind 
are gradually disappearing from all over England, winch 
really and truly seems to be an additional reason why one 
should promptly mount one’s bike, and be off country- 
wards to find them before they vanish. A plan that can 
be recommended is to obtain a cycling map of, maybe, 
twenty-five miles around the district in which your home 
is situated, to note the names of places 
that are nicely positioned as possible 
destinations for successive rides, and 
then to " read up " those places in 
order to find out w'hich of them, from 
your cycle trip point of view, is worth 
a visit. " Rides with an object " is a 
capital motto for any cyclist, and, even 
if you have never done so before, now 
is the time to begin to live up to it. 

FAT TYRES. 

If you desire to cycle in comfort, you 
should ride good-sized tyres. Years 
ago, fat pneumatic tyres were the rule 
so large that they were sometimes 
though not in the makers’ price lists, known as " pudding " 
or " feather-bed " tyres, and they were positively luxurious 
to roll about on. My own experience of them. too. was 
that they did not puncture any oftener than do the modem 
smaller-sized tyres. Nowadays there seem to be a certain 
number of young fellows who go in for very narrow' tyres 
presumably for no other reason than from a silly 
idea of imitating the more speedy road-riders. The 
record breaker and the would-be ditto adopt small tyre> 
for the purpose of saving weight, and for the added reason 
that weight saved in the wheels of a bicycle, and particularly 
in the rims or tyres of such wheels, makes the machine 
far more fast and lively. It is much more important to 
cut down weight in the wheels than to reduce the weight 
of the frame; hence the wooden rims and silk tyres of 
the " speed merchants," as they are often called. 

But a small tyre, say, an inch and a quarter, has within 
it such a meagre amount of air space that the tyre has to 
be pumped pretty well board-hard before it is of use in 
keeping the wheel off the ground. It then becomes in 




The "Talmo" Combination 
Number Cycle Lock 



effect a pneumatic tyre no longer, for it is almost as hard 
as a tyre made of solid rubber. There is no comfort or 
ease to be had in riding it, and, in addition to that, the 
small tyre is dangerous, because it catches in the tram-lines 
and may thus cause serious accident, as it frequently has 
done before now. 

A foot-pump is easier to use than a hand-pump, but 
manipulation of the latter variety is rendered much more 
convenient if you have a long pump rubber instead of a 
short one. There is 
all the difference in 
the world between a 
cramped 5-inch rubber 
pump connection, and 
a far more free-and- 
easy 20-inch one. The 
longer rubber is well 
worth the extra 
money charged for it. 

Oil all bearings 
sufficiently, but not 
excessively ; it is the 
inside and not the out¬ 
side of the bearings 
that requires lubrication, and all oil that escapes from the 
bearings is a menace to the tyres. 

CONCERNING CYCLE LOCKS. 

Fully efficient, neat of design, light in weight, and yet 
adequately strong, is a true description of the little 
“ Talmo " combination number cycle lock that is made 
by Messrs. Brown Bros., Ltd., of Great Eastern Street, 
London. A good lock of any kind is an effective guard 
against the loss of a bicycle, and one of the additional 
advantages of this one is that, possessed of it, you do not 
need to be bothered at all with having a key to the lock. 
The cost of the lock is is. 8<L, and when you buy it you 
find a label attached that tells you what is the lock combina¬ 
tion number of that particular lock. To operate the 
lock, you then proceed as follows:—Hold the lock in your 
left hand, with arm down. On the left hand side of the 
first (left) row of numbers you will see a little notch cut 
in the side. Revolve the numbers until they read the 
same as the number that is on the label, from left to 
right in line with the little notch. When they do so read, 
and not until, you will be able to pull the lock open. 
The process is simplicity itself, and rather interesting to 
indulge in. 

Having then passed the chain around your bicycle, you 
should remember that the numbers must be in the same 
line before the lock will close. When you have closed the 
l)ck, you then twist round the little number rings several 
times so as to get the numbers well mixed. The lock 
cannot be opened again until the combination is reset to 
the figures as given on the label. Naturally enough, when 
you have learned from the label what is the combination 
number of your lock, you will detach the label, and probably 
destroy it, so that everyone shall not know the secret, but 
in case you should possibly in course of time prove to be 
rather forgetful, it is a wise precaution to copy the number 
into your memorandum book. 

This very handy type of cycle lock can be fitted anywhere 
vou please about the machine, but is usually fixed round 
the wheel and back stays, or round the front wheel and 
fork crown. Being so small and light, such a lock and 
chain can be conveniently carried in the tool-bag, or in 
the pocket—a waistcoat pocket if you like. Years back, 
when cycle locks were first introduced as a novelty, the 
lock employed was something that was more like a fair¬ 
sized padlock, and the chain really resembled the sort of 
article of that kind that you see on board ship, quite 
ponderous affairs, both of them. And the funniest 
happening that I ever remember in connection with a 
cycle lock occurred at a country sports meeting, where 
one of the acting committee, for safety, locked his bicycle 
to a gate. After the sports, he was detained for some 
time settling various matters in connection with the 
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awarding of the prizes, and when, in the dusk of evening, 
he at last emerged from the pavilion, he was astonished 
to find his bicycle waiting for him just outside. One of 
the attendants, clearing up the grounds before going home, 
had come across the locked bicycle, and, knowing to whom 
it belonged, had brought it along, gate and all. 

A ROYAL CYCLIST. 

By this time of day everybody knowing anything at 
all about the subject is agreed that cycling in due moderation 
is a splendid thing for the physical Well-being of most 
persons. Good news for enthusiastic wheelmen it is that 
cycling is reported to have proved most beneficial to the 
health of the Tsarevitch, only son of the Tsar of Russia, 
whose constitution as a boy was formerly considered 
to be not very robust. But his Imperial Highness has 
become much stronger since devoting more time to out¬ 
door recreations, and of these quite lengthy cycle scouting 
expeditions have proved to be most to his liking and 
advantage. Most usually these take the form of half-day 
excursions with a band of chosen companions, all of them 
mounted on bicycles. Wherever the Tsarevitch rides 
he is accompanied by Dorevenko, the stalwart sailor of the 
Imperial yacht Standart, who learned to ride a bicycle 
specially in order to be able to carry out this important 
duty. And the story goes that the devoted seaman has 
of late paid some attention as to how on occasion to 
increase his speed, when awheel, so as to be able to forge 
somewhat ahead when the Tsarevitch puts on pace, and 
discreetly insist upon less rapid cycling progress being 
maintained. The Tsarevitch is very fond of reading, and 
usually carries a book in his pocket when cycling. 


TRIMMING A CYCLE LAMP. 



Not so long since I saw lamps classed in a cycling 
catalogue as being “ Winter Accessories.” As a matter 
of fact, a good many more cycle lamps are burning of an 
evening just now than they are during the months of 
winter. But no matter what the time of year, any little 
hint that may tend to enhance the efficiency of lamp 

service is sure to be 
always welcome to 
cyclists, and here is a 
valuable tip on that 
topic. 

The most important 
consideration when 
trimming a lamp wick 
is so to conduct that 
operation, simple as it 
may seem to be, that 
the flame neither jolts 
nor blows out, does 
not gradually subside, 
and that the wick is 
kept free from soot. 
There are two ways of 
cutting the wick, one 
right and the other 
wrong, and if you look 
at the two pictures 
above you will know 
the one way from the 
other at sight, and be 
adequately instructed 
in the most useful art 
of lamp trimming. 
By cutting the wick 
straight across, as shown in the illustration, an uneven, 
pointed, and unsteady flame is obtained, and one that, 
having a smoky apex, is a rare generous soot producer. 
Now glance at the inset. That depicts the manner in 
which the wick should actually be cut, and which is so 
that its lowest part is in the centre. Cutting the wick 
in that fashion, a full and even flame is obtained, and one 
that ” keeps in ” and does not smoke and manufacture 
soot to fall back upon the wick, and thus turn the entire 
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lamp into “ a boxful of oily smuts,” as I have heard 
angrily said. 

It should be added, however, that in order to trim your 
cycle lamp properly, you require to have a pair of proper 
lamp wick scissors. Ordinary scissors will do ; you can 
hack off some of the wick with them right enough, but 
you cannot really neatly trim the wick, or cut it to the 
requisite crescent shape. Lamp wick scissors of a variety 
that is also something else as well are made by the County 
Chemical Co. Ltd., of Birmingham, for these plated scissors 
are (see illustration) fitted with an ordinary spanner, two 
cone spanners, screw-driver and a wire-cutter. And in 
case you should form any suspicion in your mind that I 
am luring you into unnecessarily heavy expense, I may 
mention that the cost of these handy lamp wick trimmers 
is sixpence. 

IN THE LEAFY LANES. 

'* Motor cars are all right enough in their way. but all 
wrong for you if you are in their way.” That has been 
very truly said, and it is because of the 
number of motor cars tli^t are to be 
met with on the main roads that so many 
cyclists now indulge in plenty of lane 
riding. And very enjoyable, too, is 
cycling in the country by-ways ; it has 
everything to recommend it, provided 
you do not exceed a quite moderate pace, 
and you keep a good look-out as you 
pedal along. But concerning that ade¬ 
quate out-look a word of warning may 
perhaps be spoken, or, rather, wTitten. 

Not infrequently may be observed cyclists 
who, upon coming to some sharp 
bend in a leafy lane, leave their proper 
side of the road, and draw over to the 
right-hand side of it, their evident inten¬ 
tion being, as it were, to enable them¬ 
selves more ” to see round the comer 
and thus to gain an earlier glimpse of any 
traffic that may be approaching them. 

To do so, however, is to make a very serious mistake, 
or, certainly, to make a mistake that may very easily 
become serious, for if any vehicle does come suddenly 
round that comer, and there is a collision before the 
cyclist has time to get back to the left, then clearly 
the cyclist was on his wrong side of the road and 
in the eyes of the law he will probably have to put 
up with the consequences of his having been there, what¬ 
ever those consequences may be. The rule of the road 
should, of course, always be observed, but if there is 
one time more than another when the wheelman should 
doggedly persist in keeping to the left, it is when he is 
riding in winding lanes, where any oncoming traffic is 
hidden from view. It is in the earlier part of the cycling 
season, before the soft-surfaced country by-ways have 
become badly cut up by the farmers’ carts and harvesting 
operations generally, that lane riding is most attractive. 
So now, as you will agree, is the correct moment for issuing 
this warning. 

Mind you, I know quite well enough that when this 
subject is discussed there are some would-be clever fellows 
who argue thus : " Oh yes.” they say, ” but the law doesn’t 
anywhere direct that cyclists must keep on the left side 
of the road all the time that they are riding.” Which is 
true enough. But what the law does positively say is 
this : That offences against it are :— 

(a) Not keeping on the left side of the road for the purpose 
of allowing a free passage to any passing wagon, cart, or 
other carriage, or horses, mules, or other beasts of burden 
on any highway ; and 

(b) Not keeping to the left of the road when meeting any 
wagon, cart, carriage, horse, or other beast. 

If you read that carefully, you will come to the quite 
accurate conclusion that the law requires you to be in 
your place on the left side of the road whenever traffic 
overtakes you or you yourself meet traffic. And as traffic 


in the winding lanes is often tricky, even though there 
may be comparatively little of it. the safest plan in such 
places is to 

u Regard the road as half as wide 

And measured from the left-hand side,** 

as a cycling poet has sung. In other words, keep to 
the near side of the road. Perhaps you may suggest 
that the author of that couplet was more correctly 
a rhyme-concocting cyclist, not a poet ! But that does 
not affect my argument or the truth of the fact thus 
stated. 

ON BOARD THE MOTOR-BIKE. 

The motor cyclist snapped in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph is seen riding equipped with one of the Motor-Bike 
Back-Rests that are made by the County Chemical Co. 
Ltd., above referred to. A back-rest does undoubtedly 
add much to the comfort of a motor cycle rider, particularly 
when he is on the road for a really lengthy spin. With 
this device it is claimed that the rider 
could journey straight away from 
Land’s End to John o' Groats without 
experiencing the least inconvenience 
from backache. A few of the other 
advantages claimed for it are that 
it affords the rider perfect ease, sup¬ 
port, and comfort ; it is attached or 
detached instantly ; the rider is released 
immediately that tension is taken off the 
brace that connects the back-rest to head 
of motor cycle (a most important con¬ 
sideration) ; and when travelling at 
speed the handle-bars may be freed and 
the rider’s w r eight allowed to do the 
steering—in short it is a real boon to 
the distance man. 

For the w’ould-be puncture dodger 
there is no more serviceable and season¬ 
able hint than that he should give his 
tyres a wipe round with a damp cloth, 
preferably after, or, if he likes, before each ride. Punctures 
of the smaller but none the less effective kind do not usually 
ensue directly the puncturing instrument, probably a splin¬ 
ter of flint, is picked up by the tyre passing over it. The 
splinter sticks in the tyre, and it is only after the wrheel 
has rolled over and over many times that the little 
splinter is gradually forced into the inner tube. That 
precautionary wipe round with a damp cloth removes 
any splinters that may be there, pin-in-a-pincushion-like. 
waiting to be driven in. A new version cycling adage 
might, indeed, be : A smear in time prevents patching. 
It is not difficult to remember, is it ? and quite easy to 
act upon. 

A CYCLING CLUB DEPARTURE. 

The North Road Cycling Club, the premier road-riding 
club in the kingdom, are instituting a novel scheme for 
obtaining recruits. Believing that the thing to do is to 
catch youngsters before they are attracted by other 
sports, they are forming a junior section for boys between 
the ages of 15 and 18. On joining this junior section an 
entrance fee of 5s. will be paid and this will entitle the 
novice to all the privileges of the club, except that of 
competing in the races, until they become active member.' 
which they may do at any time between the ages of iS 
and 2i. Then of course the members will pay the annual 
subscription. 

The provision that the members of the junior section 
shall not race is undoubtedly a good one, for cycle racing 
is not for immature lads. But in such a club as the 
“ N.R.” there will be abundant facilities for keeping 
keen the edge of the boys’ fondness for this grand sport 
The Hon. Secretary of the club, Mr. A. Inwood 
"Gladwvn,” Ballards Lane, North Finchley, London, N 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from intending 
members of the junior section. 
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We are now right in the 
midst of the glorious spring 
flowers. Wall- 
TAKE flowers, Tulips, 
NOJE °F Hyacinths; 

USB AFTER are^all ^looking 
their best, and I 
want you to take notice of 
these. Some colours you 
will like better than others, 
and you should always 
have your pocket - book 
with you, so that you can 
jot down the names of 
those which you like best. 
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-jjJ - with you, so that you can 

ft. ^ y^.__ \ jot down the names of 

\ those which you like best. 
You can then get them at the proper t .me for planting, and you will 
thus liave a beautiful flower garden of your own for another season. 

Towards the end of the month these spring flowers will be 
past their best, and you will need to clear the beds, so that you 
can plant the summer-flowering plants the first few days of 
June. The Wallflowers you will throw away, but the old plants 
of Arabis, Aubretias, Polyanthuses, and Daisies you can place 
close together on a vacant piece of ground in the vegetable 
garden, and they will do for planting in the autumn again. 
The Forget-me-not plants you should pull up by the roots and 
throw in a shady corner, where the soil is fine. Here they 
will" shed ” their seeds in due course, and soon the little seedlings 
will appear. These you may transplant, and they will make 
grand plants for setting out in the autumn. 

There are many things to plant out in the garden during this 
month, and perhaps the first will be the border Chrysanthemums. 

Did you save your old plants of these ? If not, 
A TIME g et a f ew f rom y Qur Nurseryman, for they are very 
PLANTING use ^ u l P* ants to have in the autumn time, when 
other flowers are scarce. Plant them in good soil, 
which has been manured, and where you will be able to gather 
the flowers easily, without trampling on the land. 

Then, if you sowed your Sweet Peas in pots early, these young 
plants must be set out as soon as they are ready. These, of 
course, must be planted on land which has been well manured 
and deeply dug. It is well to draw out a shallow drill in which 
to plant, as the sides of this protect the plants from cold winds. 
In the bottom of this drill, before planting, scatter some wood 
ashes, a very little lime and soot, and some bone meal. Thus, 
in planting, some of these will get round about the roots, and 
the rest will find their way down into the soil, where the roots 
will find them afterwards. If you plant in a line, place each 
plant twelve inches apart, and if in a clump, do not put more 
than three plants round the clump. As soon as you have planted, 
place some twiggy branches on either side of the plants. These 
will do for the young plants to cling to, and also protect them 
from the cold. 

Now we come to the Dahlias, which have also to be planted. 
It is a good plan to have these near to the garden path, so 
that the flowers are easily gathered when the land is too wet to 
trample on. If you have not prepared the ground specially, 
dig out some fairly large holes, and fork into the bottom some 
well-decayed horse manure. Now place the tubers in the holes, 
and cover with about two inches of fine soil. This will leave them 
just below the level of the surrounding soil, and the young 
tender growths will be protected from cold winds. 

You will require many useful things in the vegetable garden, 
just as much as you will need the flowers, and you should not 
forget either, at this time of the year. If you 
PL t N ™r G k ave a * ew plants °f Cauliflowers and Cabbages 
vpr p HE read y * or planting out, that is, if they are nice little 
* TABLES plants about six inches high, draw out some drills, 
eighteen inches apart, across a plot of good garden 
land, which was dug up during the winter. In these drills 
you will set the young plants, fifteen inches apart, and round 
each one dust some lime and soot, to keep off the slugs. 

A short row of early Celery should be planted any time after 
the middle of the month, and although these plants are tender, 


they will be protected by the sides of the trenches. These 
trenches should be taken out twelve inches deep, and dug up 
roughly in the bottom. Then place a thick layer of well-decayed 
horse manure along the bottom, and on this manure put back 
some of the finer soil, making a layer about five inches thick. 
In this soil you will set your plants ten inches apart, in a 
single line. Before planting, give the surface soil a good dusting 
wuth soot. 

You will not neglect the little herb plants, will you ? These 
will be very useful later on. As soon as they are well up, plant 
them out into good soil, along the sides of the 
DON'T garden paths, where they can be easily gathered. 

thf GET You can £ et some g° od Vegetable Marrows by 

HE KBS throwing out a trench two feet wide and one foot 

deep. In this trench place a lot of long stable 
manure, and then cover with the soil, making this into a nice 
mound. A few days after doing this you can sow the seeds 
of the Marrows, placing three or four two or three inches apart, 
at intervals of four feet down the centre of the mound. When 
they come up leave two plants at each " station," and train 
one on either side of the mound. If you have some plants 
already growing, plant them out on the mound of soil, and 
protect them by placing over them a box, from which the bottom 
has been knocked out, covering the top with a sheet of glass. 

After the middle of the month the Runner Beans must be 
sown, and also the Dwarfs. The Runners like a deep, rich soil, 
and you must throw out a trench two feet wide and one deep. 
Then dig into the bottom some good decayed manure, and 
replace a little of the soil. After levelling, place the beans in 
a double line down the centre of the-trench, keeping them eight 
inches apart all ways. They must not be covered with more than 
two inches of fine soil, or they will rot in the ground. 

Have you a window-box in front of your room window ? 
If so, you can place the plants in this before the end of the 
month. Give some good, fresh soil, and mix with 
RANTING tlii S some leaf-mould, wood ashes, a very little short 
window mailure » and some old mortar rubble. You can 
BOXES * P^ ant Fuchsias, Geraniums, Antirrhinums (Snap¬ 
dragons), Nasturtiums, Lobelias, Mignonette, and 
any other annual flowers which you fancy. Keep the taller 
plants at the back, and let the Lobelias, Nasturtiums, etc., be 
to the front. Begonias like plenty of leaf-mould about their 
roots. 

As soon as the leaves unfold on your rose bushes you must 
be on the look out for Green Fly. This pest must be killed 
at once, or much damage will be done to the tender foliage. 
It is best to get some Abol with which to spray the bushes, and 
if this is used according to direction, it will kill the flies. 

TO BE 

(ftt) CONJINOED 
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WORD SQUARES. 

I. 

1. One sent to observe. 

2. A tree growing in marshy 

places. 

3. The last Greek letter. 

4. A boy's name. 

5. To follow' by traces. 

II. 

1. To encamp. 

2. To tinge deeply. 

3. Not bold. 

4. A sharp ringing sound. 

5. A thicket bordering a field. 

NUMERICAL CHARADE. 

A word of nine letters, and, 
viewed in the sky, 

The fastest thing that there 
does fly. 

9, 7, 3, is a spike of corn. 

5, 4, 0, 1, 3, near the Poles. 

5, 1, 3, 4, 6, 9, a verbal promise. 
1, 5, 3, 4, 8, a clothes protector. 

6, 4, 3, 8, 9, a Scottish district. 
5, i, 8, 2, 6, part of a door. 

5. 9, 7» b, a set of bells. 

6, 2, 1, 5, 9, 3, one w ho jumps. 
5,1,7,3,6, a South African town. 


MOTOR-CYCLE REBUSSES. 

Eighteen different parts of a motor-cycle arc here 
indicated. Can you identify them ? 

1. How many there are, a flat table-utensil. 

2. The year's first quarter, a branch. 

3. The atmosphere, a kind of watch. 

4. Twelve inches, an appliance for checking motion. 

5. Baggage, a variety of pigeon. 

6. Of great impetus, a girdle. 

7. A small winged insect, a circle turning on an axis. 

8. To tire, to spar with gloves on. 

9. Not wet, a stronghold for guns. 

10. Linking together, five and a liaif yards, 
n. Touch, one who shatters. 

12. An eccentric individual, not mood or tense. 

13. A small, easily caught, fresh-water fish, to make fast. 

14. To strike with the foot, a sports meeting official. 

15. An implement for sewing, a lid opening only one way. 

16. Made from olives, to wheedle out secrets. 

17. To raise, not heavy. 

18. An instrument for work, to shoot. 

VERY “SIMPLE" SUBTRACTION. 

Take away half of thirteen and yet leave eight. 

NINE RINGS. 

Draw nine rings upon a sheet of paper arranged in the 
positions shown. Take a pen or pencil, and, in four straight 
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BEHEADINGS. 

Behead these words, and the 
initials of the resulting worcb 
spell the name of a popular 
road vehicle. 

1. A busy Highland steam¬ 
boat centre, and leave to forbid. 

2. A food grain, and leave 

frozen water. t/ 

3. Sharp to the tasjt, and 
leave the Spanish National 
hero. 

4. An extra at cricket, and 
leave the plural of thou. 

5. The seed of the oak, and 
leave wheat. 

6. Buoyant of mind, and 
leave what you should never be. 

7. A gem from the deep. 
and leave ranking next abow 
a Viscount. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

A fruiterer bought mnetv 
six apples at three a penn\. 
and the same number at t\\< 
a penny ; he sold them again 
at the rate of five for tw opence. 
Query : Did he gain or lose 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Six either in front, and six at 
the end ; 

Put these on for a rattling 
good bout with a friend. 

1. Clever puzzles, you’ll find, 

are always so ; 

But persevere, and you will 
know. 

2. It changes hue while yet 

you’re shown it; 

No luck, they say, for 
those who own it. 

3. From Athens he came, a 

leader in thought; 

His name is here given 
one syllable short. 

4. An adjective next, but 

minus a letter ; 

If you yourself are so, well, 
quickness is better. 

5. This person so resembles you, 
One title serves between 

the two. 

6. And this you’ll exhibit in 

certain degree, 

By solving this ACROSTIC. 


lines only, pass through each of the nine rings, without removing SOLUTIONS, 

the pen or pencil from the paper. This is not such a simple ( See page 381.) 

problem as it may appear to be, there being only one way of 

solving it. Can you hit upon that one ? RULES OF THE road. 

Day, night, loft, right, walk . 

--__ throng, right, wrong. 


IS YOUR EYESIGHT GOOD? HOW MANY HURDLES? 

Most persons, it will be found, will in reply point to Two hurdles, for the twenty hurdles were placed thus 

pennies B and C. But obviously there is a greater distance 

between A aud C. -- 

| 40 SHEEP j 

ANAGRAMS. 


1. Hard Case. 



4. It’s in charity. 

And two more hurdles at the ends:— 

2. Nay, I repent it. 

3. Spare him not. 

DIAGONALS. 


5. Ten teapots. 

80 SHEEP ! 

1 1 

C H A 

R 

D 


Exactly doubled the size of the pen. 

Car 

A 

T 


RIDDLES. MISSING LETTERS. 

M I N 

I 

M 

z. None ; 

2. There is 

for they are all carried. 1. All is not gold that glitters. 

a dillerence. 2. Half a loaf is better than no YvrxA 

I D I 

O 

M 

3. A tiger out of one. 3. Second thoughts are often Ik's! 

4. What does " Yes ” spell ? 4. The early bird catches the »nnr 

YON 

N 

E 

5. Short. 

5. Prevention is better than cure 

6 . Make hay while the sun shines. 
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G. C. N. G. A.—i. Possibly, by rotating the armature and 

leading current off through positive and negative terminals 
as now ; that is reversing the process. 2. You would not 
have to use a different gauge of wire nor wind it in another 
way. 3. That would depend on the voltage and variety 
of the lamps, etc. 4. “ Watt'* is the unit of power in 
electricity, and is equivalent to 001341 horse power. 
One watt equals one ampere working through one volt; 
and one horse power equals 746 watts. 5. In shunt-wound, 
the field magnets are wound additionally with a thinner 
wire in order to draw off only a fraction of the whole current. 
This thinner wire coil is joined across the terminals (positive 
and negative), but we have no room for the diagram that 
would make this clear. You should read some elementary 
book on the subject—such as F. E. Powell's " Small 
Dynamos and Motors," published at sixpence by Percival 
Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 

W. B. Watts.— It may be a halfpenny of William and Mary, 
but the date is wrong and the description useless for purposes 
of identification. 

1 

Saturn. —We have never heard of the preparation, and would advise 
you to have nothing to do wuth quack remedies advertised 
in the newspapers. Hair restorers have been sold by bald- 
headed men for a great number of years. 

W. H. Darracott. —Buy one of the catalogues advertised by 
the stamp dealers in almost every monthly part. A stamp 
collector without a catalogue is working in the dark. 

H. V. Stephens .—For particulars regarding the Bachelor of 

Science examination of London apply to the Registrar, 
London University, South Kensington, S.W.,and for the 
other information write to the Secretary, Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

E. Crapper.—The three coloured plates to which you refer 
are out of print. If you know’ the monthly parts in which 
they appeared, you might' possibly obtain them by 
advertising in "Boy’s Own Column"; see any monthly 
part for particulars as to this. 

T. F. Wilkins.— In writing for the press you must remember to 
write on one side of the paper only ; whether the paper 
itself be plain or ruled does not matter. Some magazines 
will only consider MSS. that are typed. You should 
ascertain this beforehand, or your time may be wasted. 
What is essential, however, is that your contribution be 
suited to the periodical to which you submit it. Most 
papers and magazines state their requirements in an editorial 
note. You are, of course, young to take up writing short 
stories. You will have to compete with so many professional, 
practised writers. 

W. T. Haralyn.—See " How to Build a Glider " (Vol. 35, p. 492). 
The other articles on aeroplanes deal with models only. 

? Chas.—You should consult a doctor. The wart can be easily 

and painlessly removed by being treated with nitric acid. 
Your medical man will tell you of other methods; do not 
try to get rid of it yourself. 


Student. —The name " mugwump" has a political origin 
It was given to a portion of the American Republican 
party, who in 1884 refused to support the nominee of their 
party for the Presidency. 

W. Radbill and R. G. J. C. —Canvas is the best material for the 
tent. Write to Gamage (Holborn, London, E.C.), or to 
John Piggott (Cheapside, E.C.) for further particulars. 
These dealers can supply you with what you require. 

J. H. Coupe. —" Lanite " is manufactured by Messrs. Lane 
Bros., 45A New Church St., Bermondsey, S.E., and it can 
also be obtained at most of the large toy shops. 

P. D. Balala-Rococo (Ceylon). —The story to which you refer 
is, so far as we know, pure fiction, and you w’ould be unable 
to identify the island in question. The author died some 
years ago. 

W. C. S. —See " The Freshwater Aquarium and its Inhabitants " 
(8s. net), published by J. & W.. Davis, 31-33 Hythe St., 
Dartford. 

J. W. Norton asks where he can obtain a poem on “ Boys’ 
Rights " which begins : " I wonder now if any one in 
this broad land has heard . . ." Can any reader oblige our 
correspondent with the information required ? 

New Reader. —An essay on place names and their meanings 
would be an excellent one to read before your literary 
society. The suffix " more " or " mawr " signifies great, 
as in Benmore and Penmaenmawr, the great mountains ; 
in Kilmore, the great church; and in Glenmore, the great 
glen. It is interesting to trace the similarity of meaning in 
Mississippi, Rio Grande, and Winnipeg, the two first each 
signifying "the great river," while Winnipeg is “ the great 
sea." 

A. H. J. (Perth).— " Rollinson and I," by W. E. Cule, appeared 
in Vol. 26 of the " B.O.P." It has just been published 
in volume form by the Religious Tract Society (4 Bouverie 
St., E.C.), price 3s. 6 d. 

Mice Fancier. —Try canary-seed, with some milk, bread crumbs, 
and any kind of grain that is non-fattening. Write to 
Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C., for 
catalogue. 

E. Johnson.— Pennies with H on them are coined at the Mint, 
Birmingham. The H is the initial of Heaton, the name 
of the firm who are the owners of that establishment, which 
is not a Royal Mint, but occasionally works to Government 
order in coining copper when the demand requires a greater 
output than the Royal Mint on Tower Hill is equal to. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P. ,” 4 Bouverie Strfet, 
London’, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers u til be ansuered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P ” going to press some lime 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over for a month or more. 
Every endeavour, however, is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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^SURK-jfA^ 


A TALE OF A HAT. 

A man, walking down a street had 
the misfortune to have his hat blown off 
Turning round he saw it bowling down 
the street. Then he started after it, 
running his hardest till he caught it. 

While he was leaning against a lamp- 
post to recover his breath, with the hat 
in his hand, another man came rushing 
up, taking it from him, and said, “ Thanks 
very much for stopping my hat.'* 

The breathless man gazed in amaze¬ 
ment. " But this is my hat," he panted. 

" No, it isn’t, it's mine," the other 
answered. 

" Then, where’s mine ? " 

" Hanging on a cord dangling down 
your back," he said, and walked away. 


" DISCARDED.” 

Of Babu letter-writers there have been 
any stories told. The following is a 
>py of a letter received by a firm in 
India from a Babu employee. 

" Sir,—I leave this letter to you 
before I leave these Indian shores 
to Burma, where I am employed on a decent start. 

" Hence, I hope I ended my business with you, for 
which you must substitute another. 

" Though my letter be my disappointment to you, my 
present situation forced me to seek ambition and further 
prospects at least in foreign countries, though in my own 
I am discarded. For how simple a thing is man, unless he 
can erect about himself ! 

"In spite of evil conflagrations which spread round you 
an ill perfume of my genuine odour of character, your 
honour would have inwardly comprehended my strictest 
assiduity in discharge of my duties." 


R1U00D 


THE ONLY WAY. 

" Remember, constable," said the portly mayor to the 
officer who stood on duty at the town hall on the night of the 
children's fancy-dress ball,"no adults can be admitted." 

" Right, yer mayorship," quoth Dooley, as he set about regulat¬ 
ing the crowd. 

Everything was in full swing, when Dooley felt himself 
suddenly clutched by an excited-looking female. 

" This ain't the ball-room, missus," said Dooley. 

" My little girl is in there," she answered, pointing to the ball¬ 
room, " and she has forgotten part of her costume." 

" Can’t help it, ma’am, no adults is to go in." 

" Nonsense," cried the woman; " my little girl has gone as 
a butterfly and has gone without her wings. I want to put them 
on for her." 

Dooley wrinkled his forehead and tried to think if any official 
regulations prescribed a case like this. 

" Orders is orders," he said at last; " ye’ll have to let your 
gel go as a caterpillar." 


ONE FOR THE INSPECTOR. 

The School Inspector often gets more than he asks for. One 
who was examining a class that was said to consist of very 
dull boys thought of challenging their perceptions by confusing 
their answers. 

Asking the lads to give him a number, he got 72, which he 
wrote down on the blackboard as 27. 
No remark coming from the class he 
asked for another number, and was 
given 48, which he wrote down as 84. 
No sign of intelligence Was apparent 
. and he once more asked fora number. 

Then arose a youth with a raucous 
voice who called out, " Thirty-three. 

3 WSh wi^that ?" 866 “ ^ C3n mCSS abaUt 


NO OPPOSITION. 

One evening recently the members 
of a junior football club met to choose 
a captain for the team. Of the dozen 
youngsters present fully one-half were 
candidates for the vacant post. One 
after another rose and stated his claims 
and qualifications, and the matter was 
still in doubt when the last of the 
half-dozen rose to his feet. 

He was the son of the owner of 
the football field, and his speech was 
very much to the point. 

" Chaps," he remarked, convincingly, 
" I’m goin’ to be captain, or feythur's 
a-goin' to turn his bull into the field." 

He was elected unanimously. 


“ A man is known by his works," 
declared the irrepressible reformer, 
who was addressing a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

“ Yours must be a gas works! " 
shouted a rude, uncultured person who 
occupied a back seat. 


REALISM. 

Grandpapa and Uncle Harry went 
upstairs to have a game with the 
“ dear children " in their nursery. 
Their mother was surprised at the 
length of their stay—over two hours— 
and went up to see what was hap¬ 
pening, particularly as the noise had 
become terrific. 

" Why, children," she said, " what 
is all this noise about ? ’’ 

Said Willie : " We've had grandpapa 
and Uncle Harry locked up in the cup¬ 
board for over an hour, and when they 
get a little angrier, I'm going to play 
going into the lions' cage." 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME i* 

offered each month for the best short Funny Strrv 
sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storv- 
ettes need not be original, but where they are 
selected the source must be stated. Stones for 
this page, which must be submitted on or bef.« 
the 22nd of each month, may be sent on post¬ 
cards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly writ ten. The 
Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must 
be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Owm Paper.” 4 
Bouverie Street. London, E C." and mark envelop* 
or postcard * Funny Story Competition.” 


IN THE PREFECTS* ROOM. 

(Flashleigh has been bragging about a "diamond” tl 
be has picked up.) 

Our School Editor :—" Have you seen the paste? 1 
Jackson :—” Yes; FUshleigh’s just shown it to me! 


The winner of this month’s Prize is 
Harold J. Evans, 67 Pembury Road, 
Tonbridge, for the storyette entitled 
M The Only Way." 






A LEAP FOR LIFE. 

( From the Painting by C. E . Swan.) 










Heir of Wyselwood; 

or, How Manuel Carden Came into his Own. 
By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “A Hero in Wolfskin," " Baymouth Scouts," etc. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


FOREWARNED—FORBARMED. 


E were at the gate of the 
courtyard before the 
house in a few minutes. 
The stable-boy had hung 
his lantern at the door 
beneath the tower and 
was waiting to take 
our bridles. The house 
itself was dark save for 
a gleam from the win¬ 
dows of my grand¬ 
father's chamber. The 
dull grey front and rows 
of black windows were 
not cheering. 

I said to Tamsin, “ I 
will go to the stables 
and help with the horses, as it has grown late; do you go 
in and make Black light up every room that we use ; if 
any villains are prowling near they shall at least see that 
we are awake and with our eyes open." 

“ Very well, dear Manuel," answered she ; “ we have 
had our thoughts too much on death to-day ; a good blaze 
of light will cheer us.” She pressed my hand encouragingly, 
and hurried into the house. I saw that Black, himself, 
opened the door to admit her. 

The lad and I made short work with the horses, and we 
locked the heavy door of the stable securely behind us. 
The boy slept in the house, in a small room that adjoined 
the tower itself, and yet was within call of my voice. The 
stars were out when we crossed the courtyard, but light 


mansion. Beside her sleeping chamber she had a little 
boudoir with cosy chairs, soft couches, and a hundred pretty 
things that she had rescued from chests and drawers and 
heaps of lumber. 

The great hall was cleaned and re-furnished, and could 
be lighted by lanterns that stood on carved pillars of oak 
adown one side and in the deep angles beyond the fire¬ 
places. These lanterns were large, quaint, and well 
wrought, and had been used at sea by the Tyrwhitt who 
had turned buccaneer ; each held a large candle, and Black 
had lighted them all.. 

Usually Tamsin and I supped with the Squire in his own 
apartment, but we breakfasted and dined in a corner of 
the great dining-chamber, which had been so cleansed 
and restored that it was the noblest apartment in the 
mansion. Lights shone there, as they did also in Tamsin’s 
boudoir. I had no room, save my bedroom, in this part 
of the house; as I have already said, my day-time 
chamber lay in the southern wing. My evenings I spent 
with my grandfather or with Tamsin in her pretty boudoir, 
or we would sit out in the great hall in the summer 
twilight and talk of dead and gone Tyrwhitts and dream of 
the history of the family to which we both belonged. 

I went to my own room and changed my travel- 
clothes, then walked along to Tamsin’s sitting-room and 
tapped at the door. 1 was bidden immediately to enter. 

My cousin had lighted her fire, and the sticks were 
crackling merrily. “ Have you seen Black ? ” she asked. 

I had not, and said so. “ Well,” she said, “ he has been 
in a struggle somewhere. He has two ugly cuts on his 
head and a bruise across the back of his hand. He says 


was streaming from the windows to show us our way. he has had a fall, but as one bruise is on his forehead and 


Tamsin had opened several of the closed rooms of the the other behind the ear on the opposite side of his head, 
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where only a blow delivered by hand could reach him, 
I don’t believe his story; moreover, the weal across 
his hand was produced by a cudgel; the cut, too, on the 
forehead is clean and straight; there is some danger 
threatening Wyselwood.” 

“ And Black has been defending us ? ” I asked. 

Tamsin smiled in spite of her anxieties. “ Hardly 
that, dear Manuel; he has been quarrelling with some of 
his olden croni6s down in the wood. I believe he has 
refused to help them against us ; our trouble is to know 
whether they have beaten him into submission. You 
must take him in hand and question him.” 

“ We had better both do so,” I suggested. 

” No,” said Tamsin. ” I have told you my suspicions ; 
it will be better for me to stand aside and watch. Let 
us have supper first; you will be able to look him over 
thoroughly and make up your mind what to say and do. 
I will now go and chat to uncle until the meal is served.” 

” And I will go downstairs, lock the main door, and 
put the key into my pocket. The lad shall eat his supper 
in the upper corridor, near to the windows that overlook 
the approach to the south wing from the rear ; access 
to the deserted rooms is best obtained from there. Crayl 
is certainly at hand, and after his shot at Reuben he will 
hardly remain during the daylight of to-morrow. If 
he means to work mischief against us it will be done in 
the present darkness. He has stronger cause to hate 
me than to hate Reuben, and Wyselwood will not go 
unassailed.” 

I quitted Tamsin’s room to do as I had proposed. 

The great staircase was now well lighted by lanterns 
perched upon the pillars of the balustrade wherever there 
was a turn or landing, and the stretch of corridor along 
the back of the hall was not a tunnel of darkness such 
as I had first known it. Owls, ghosts, black shadows, 
and the terrors begotten of these, all were banished—I 
hoped for ever. One no longer walked in fear and trembling. 
The light in the hall was quiet and restful, and came back 
in 90ft reflections from arms and armour, now polished free 
from rust, and picked out the points on the antlered trophies 
that still bore witness to the prowess of some hunting 
ancestors of mine. 

The echoes of my footfalls came back from roof and 
corner, but they had grown to be friendly sounds, not the 
haunting ” pat-pat ” that had startled me a year before. 

I locked the door, slipped the heavy bolts, put on the 
chain, and then thrust the key into my pocket. 

I crossed the hall again, whistling an old Dorset song. 
A little way along the corridor to the south portion of 
the house there was a stout door that had been thrown 
across the passage to stop the whistling draughts and stay 
the nightly raids of the vermin that infested the untenanted 
rooms. I shot the bolts of this, and no one could now open 
it except from our side of the house. Coming into the hall 
once more, I took the candle from one of the high lanterns 
and set a light to the fire that was laid in the grate towards 
the rear of the apartment. 

Drawing up a chair, I sat and watched the flames licking 
round the logs until with leaping sparks and a roar of sound 
they brought back the brave old hospitable days when 
the Masters of Wyselwood were neither misers nor haters 
of their fellow-men. Ah ! a brave old room, a brave old 
house. Should I ever see its glories come back again ? 

I sat dreaming of my mother, forgetful of supper and all 
else, until Tamsin's voice aroused me with a sweet call 
of ” Manuel! ” 

She sat with me for a moment or two to enjoy the warmth 
and glow of the scene, then, with an arm affectionately 
wound about each other as though for mutual protection, 
we walked up the broad staircase to my grandfather’s 
apartment and supper. I felt that whatever now happened 
to me I had at last tasted happiness at Wyselwood. 

Black was not in the room, and his wife, who took his 
place in waiting upon us at table, excused his absence with 
the story of giddiness and a nasty fall. My grandfather 
said nothing in answer, but Tamsin and I exchanged 
glances. I merely asked if Black had gone to bed, and, 


finding that he was sitting in the kitchen nursing h 
hurts, told his wife that I would see him as soon as ti 
meal was over. We were always a quiet party at suppe 
The Squire seldom said much, and Tamsin and I did mo? 
of our talking when we were alone together. Neither c 
us mentioned what had happened to Arrow. 

For once I felt I had my grandfather’s sympathy. Tt 
deep love that had awakened in him for Tamsin and L 
keener desire to live on and enjoy her charm and beau 
made him think of death more solemnly, and he remember; 
what errand I had been on that day. He addressed hin¬ 
to me again and again, and even hoped that I had four 
my old friends well and hearty. Such unusual kindne: 
touched me, and I answered him without the reserve th.i 
so often hampered my tongue. Tamsin gave him a lo 
of gratitude, and we supped with a feeling of unity that 
had not enjoyed before. If war threatened without ti 
gates, we were at peace within. 

When Mistress Black withdrew I ventured to tell •. 
the day's happenings both to Reuben and Black, n 
suspicions of Crayl’s gang, and the precautions I had take: 
Tamsin supported me in all. The Squire was alarme 
and showed it unmistakably. The threat of danger to k- 
niece drove all indifference out of him in an instant. 

” Post your boy, give him a loaded pistol with order 
to shoot, and bring the villain Black to me instantly 
he cried. And he swore a great oath to have him hange 
like the dog he was. ” Go, Manuel,” he said, thumpi: 
on the table with his trembling fist: “ God be thank, 
that you have sound wits, and the Cardens were neve 
cowards ; I’ll say so much for them.” 

I rose at once and hurried out. My grandfather w<l> 
afraid—not for himself, but for Tamsin; and he wasrelyir. 
upon me at last to do a man’s work, and expressir.. 
confidence in me. I felt that I wanted Le Croix, “ Four 
Fingers,” and all their satellites to descend upon Wyselwo; 
in order that I might show what I could dare and a 
I almost blessed their existence and their enmity. Reubc 
was hors de combat ; De Bordonnais had his sister an 
a lonely cottage to protect; they could give me r.. 
assistance. The Squire was too old for wars, Black' 
loyalty doubtful, and the stable-boy just a lusty count: 
lout who might do anything or nothing. The one sure 
arm was my own. I was glad. 

I found Black over the kitchen fire, gloomy and bandaged 
the lad was stuffing himself with the remains of our supp*' 
I called the man out, and I noted that he came unwillmgi 
” Your master wants to see you,” I said ; “ go to hu 
at once.” 

He eyed me suspiciously, but shambled off. Once i: 
my grandfather’s room I knew he would not be allowe 
to leave until I returned ; meanwhile I could dispose c 
the boy and Black would know nothing of his whereabout' 
“ When you have finished eating,” I said, ” I war.: 
you.” 

He crammed in a last big mouthful. “ Finished nov 
Maister,” he answered. 

I told him to drink another cup of ale and follow me. 

Without speaking any further I led the way to the h. 
and took a lamp from its pedestal. The lad was reak 
my sole dependable fighter, and I came to the quick conch 
sion that he would be the more useful the more he kne > 
I had to trust him or send him to bed and lose him. I to. 
him to poke the charred logs back into the heart of t: 
fire, and I scanned his face in the strong light as I neve 
had done before; he looked honest and stolid, and hr 
not been in the house with Black so much that the ott* 
could have drawn him into his net. 

” Can I trust you to keep awake till dawn ? ” I aske> 
and got a wide-eyed stare for answer. ” I want a tru< 
watcher all to-night,” I continued ; “ are you the man i 
my money ? ” 

“I can keep awake,” he replied, “and I bain't afecc 
of ghosties. Do ’ee want me to watch Maister Black ? ” 

It was my turn to stare. “ I don’t,” I said, ” I'll wa T 
him myself; but I want you to look out for some frier 
of his.” 
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” I’ll do it, either inside or out,” he exclaimed firmly. 

** I’d serve ’ee and Mistress Tyrwhitt till I dropped!” 

My man was sound. I led him upstairs and together we 
hunted for the best place where he could stand sentinel and 
yet not be seen. The night was clear, with a goodly show 
of stars, and when the lantern was covered up objects 
became easily visible through the gap of a partially open 
casement. There was no communication between the 
south wing and the rest of the house along this upper 
corridor, so my sentinel was safe enough. 

I did not follow my grandfather’s advice and leave 
him a loaded pistol; such a weapon in his unaccustomed 
hands was likely to prove more dangerous to himself than 
to others, and, furthermore, I did not want any alarms 
given to the whole household. The lad could reach me 
quickly enough, if necessary; and my plan was to stay 
in the hall, from which central position I could move 
anywhere. 

I went back to my grandfather’s chamber. Black 
stood there against the wall, livid and defiant, and the 
old gentleman had him covered with a pistol. Tamsin 
sat on a low stool by the fire ; she was pale, but quite 
calm, and gave me a little smile when I entered. 

'* You have been slow, Manuel,” said my aged relative 
a little tartly. 

” No, sir,” I answered ; “ not slow, but sure. Wyselwood 
House is large, and its doors many.” 

” Ay, ay,” he muttered ; “ I forgot.” 

” They are all safe, sir,” I added. Then I nodded my 
head in the direction of Black. ” Have you finished with 
him ? ” I asked. 

” Finished ! ” shouted my grandfather ; “ the dumb 

dog will say nothing. ’Tis a pity there’s no rack and 
thumbscrew nowa¬ 
days ; for such 
villains as he they 
will always be 
necessary.” 

” Let me try him,” 

I said, and 1 locked 
the door. My grand¬ 
father put down his 
pistol on the table. 

For the space of 
about ten minutes I 
told Black exactly 
what I thought of 
him and what I knew 
of him. I opened 
up patches of his 
past that he hoped 
were forgotten; he 
heard of our en¬ 
counter with Crayl 
at the “ Loyalty 
Inn,” and my grand¬ 
father learned for the 
first time how my 
life had been in 
jeopardy because of 
my connection with 
Wyselwood. Nar¬ 
rowly watching 
Black, I spoke of Le 
; Croix and Gerrett, 
and saw that he 
winced at both 
names ; he had heard 
them before. I told 
him what I had 
noticed since the 
bringing home of 
Mistress Tyrwhitt, 
and of my renewed 
- suspicions, and he 
was informed that 

eyes had been on him “Black stood there . . . livid and defiant, and the old gentleman had him covered with a pistol." 


during his lurking that afternoon under the down. Finally 
he learned that Wyselwood House was barred and bolted, 
lit up and armed, and prepared to deal with any villains 
who tried to break in. 

Lastly I turned to the fellow’s wounds and bruises. 
Profiting by Tamsin’s hints, I went and examined them 
closely. I pronounced his tale of a tumble to be mere 
moonshine. 

”You have been fighting, my man,” I declared, “ and 
it would have been safer for you if you had told the truth. 
You met the scoundrel ‘ Four-Fingers,’ but declined to 
shelter and help him as you have done hitherto. You did 
not do this from any honourable motive, but from 
cowardice ; you are grown more afraid of us than of them. 
You knew I should watch ; your wife suspects you for 
a villain ; you fear your master, and you are too careful 
of your skin to leave Wyselwood and become an out-and- 
out rogue. So Crayl thrashed you. Why did you not 
warn us of his presence and his plotting ? Were you 
minded to help him after all ? ” 

Black licked his lips like a parched man, but no words 
came. 

” By being honest with us on this occasion you might 
have atoned for some of your scoundrelly past,” I said. 
*' Is my life to stand in jeopardy under the very roof where 
you eat bread ? ” 

” They threaten mine,” he muttered. 

“So do I,” I answered, ” and I can prove you hang- 
worthv, even though you had twenty necks to fit with a 
noose. Do you think there is no vengeance in the law, 
or that its ten long fingers grip with less force than a 
villain’s nine ? ” 

Black collapsed like a man made of gingerbread, sinking 
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to his knees and mumbling for mercy. My grandfather 
leaned forward to glare at him, then he sat back in triumph, 
and I heard him whisper to Tamsin: “ The boy shall 

be a lawyer, a judge ; Tyrwhitt, every drop of blood in 
him ! I should have spoken so at his age.” 

The flicker of a sour smile passed along my lips ; there 
was always vinegar mingled with Aaron Tyrwhitt’s honey. 

I had no patience with Black's whinings and bade him 
get to his feet. “ I’ll give you one more chance to speak 
the truth,” I said. “ Now tell me, who are with Crayl ? 
And what are their plans ? ” 

The fellow looked from the window to the door, from 
liis master to me. He saw no escape, no mercy. “ Answer, 
you dog I ” shouted my grandfather, snatching up his 
weapon, ” or, 'spite o’ my niece, I’ll shoot you ! ” 

Black spoke. “ There are two sailormen whose names 
I don’t know, Gerrett and the Frenchman.” 

“ How long has Crayl known him ? ” 

“ A few days only.” 

“ The Frenchman seeks the Count de Bordonnais ? ” 

” And you, sir ; you nearly killed him.” 

“ Never bungle jobs like that again,” commented my 
grandfather ; “ to scotch vermin is to breed foes ; kiil 
’em ! kill 'em ! ” 

“ Who burnt my rick ? ” I asked. 

“ Crayl, but he was then alone.” 

“ Did he have my lambs ? ” 

‘ No.” 

“ Is my life threatened ? ” 


” He would have shot at you to-day only you rodr 
so close to Mistress Tyrwhitt; and I told him that i 
would put the law on him, though I hanged for it, if he 
hurt her.” 

“And then you got your wounds ? ” asked Tamsin 
quietly. 

“ Yes, mistress.” 

“ That is a point in your favour,” said my grandfather 
“ Master Carden wants the whole plot of these villains. 
Out with it and spare him further questions.” 

“ They mean to burn Wyselwood,” he replied sullenly 

“ And not kill its heir ? ” 

“ They would shoot him in the light of the fire if Ik 
came out.” 

“ Or roast him alive if he did not ! A pretty plan, truly 
And what was the price of your silence, sirrah ? ” 

“ My life. And why should I die ? Master Carder 
has never treated me as an honest man ; why should i 
be one to him ? ” Black snarled out the words and shower 
how much he hated me. 

I did not stoop to bandy words with him ; he had beer 
ready to sacrifice my life the first time we met; then 
could be no love between us. I put one further question 
“ Does the Frenchman intend any outrage upon those tr. 
Arrow’s cottage ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he answered. 

Time was going, and I had plans to make. Black must 
be made secure against any possibility of working mischie: 
I left the room to find some rope. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

WHAT I FOUND IN THE TOWER. 


D and trembling, Black offered 
distance. I quickly secured him 
left him trussed up against the 
in a corner of my grandfather’s 
l where the latter could watch 
He did not look at him in silence, 
and the lashings of Aaron 
Tyrwhitt’s bitter tongue must 
have cut the wretch like whips 
through the long vigil of that 
night. Together with Tamsin I 
made round after round of the 
house, shook my sentinel into 
wakefulness and shared his lonely watch. We made up the 
fires, put fresh candles in the lanterns and sent Joan 
Black to bed, telling her that we needed her husband as 
we feared that those who had shot at Arrow might attempt 
firing some part of Wyselwood. She offered to remain up 
with us, but I explained that someone must sleep in order 
to give us a pair of wide-awake eyes on the morrow. 

But for Tamsin’s presence in the house I should have 
put out fires and lights and left the place in the usual 
nightly darkness and silence; however, knowing the 
number and daring of our lurking foes, and fearful for my 
dear cousin’s safety, I could not bring myself to do anything 
to encourage their attack. Once or twice I suggested 
that she should go to bed, but her firm refusal to do so 
delighted me beyond measure. I wanted her with me. 
to talk with me, walk with me, sit by the great fire in the 
hall ; and the touch of her hand, the caress of her voice, 
the pride and affection that looked out of the dear brown 
eyes sustained me as, I think, nothing else on earth could 
have done. 

Deadly danger threatened. We thought that every 
creak and rustle that sounded through the old house 
heralded it, but we were supremely happy. Once a footfall 
startled us, as we sat, hand in hand, listening. We turned 
sharply to find that Aaron Tyrwhitt was watching us. 
The bent old figure slipped away as though we had caught 
it in the act of committing a crime. Our own eyes met 
for an instant, then I looked hastily down, a flood of warm 


colour rushing over my face. In that moment I realise: 
that I loved my cousin and would die for her. I reac 
nothing of her thoughts in the soft velvet eyes. 

The hours sped by ; midnight sounded. I rememberee 
that dark time of a year ago and rose up quickly. Crant 
walks most boldly when night is at its blackest, so we went 
hastily from point to point where we could look out on tbt 
world beyond our windows. Nothing stirred. Leaving 
Tamsin to talk our sentinel into thorough alertness. 1 
went downstairs, slipped the bolts of the door that led 
to the southern wing, and crept stealthily along the corridu. 
towards the other staircase and Crayl’s old lodging. 

The strain of waiting at a distance was growing tot 
much for me, and 1 wanted to get in touch with the enernv 
Black had pretended ignorance of their actual where 
abouts. I did not believe him, and had more than a suspicion 
that he was both lodging and feeding them. There wen 
several rooms in the ruined wing where they could sleep 
in a rough fashion that would be better than the woods 
on a frosty October night, and such fellows as Crayl always 
ate well, drank well, and slept warmly when opportune 
offered. 

I had pulled-to the door of the corridor behind me. anu 
so was in utter darkness. Crawding along a few steps i 
hearkened intently, then crept forward again. I reachec 
the foot of the staircase, but dared not venture up, because 
of the creakings and groanings that my weight wou! 
wring from the warped and twisted boards. There va* 
no sign of a light, no sound of voices. 

I crawled through an empty window'-space, gamin, 
the courtyard in the rear, where w'ere the hunting-stable 
Edging along under the black shadow of the wall. I recon 
noitred as best I could. Still nothing. Then came a 
thought that chilled me. Our lights and fires warm: 
them that we were alert and watching and so they ha^ 
gone to Reuben's lonely cottage. I had driven them iror. 
a fortress to assail a defenceless place where only one man 
stood at bay against five desperadoes! 

I dashed quickly back, having been away about hall 
an hour. Tamsin aw’aited me. agitated because she coulu 
not find me, and angry to tears when she learned thr 
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risks I had been taking. I soothed her quickly enough 
and told her my fears, blaming myself for flaunting my 
precautions into the darkness and so driving the villains 
to Ann’s little cottage. I resolved to climb the tower at 
once and look out over the down for any sign of fire. 

I told my grandfather what I purposed to do. and as 
it seemed impossible for Black to loosen his bonds he 
promised to join Tamsin in the hall and keep the central 
watch.' I took a lantern and went my way, passing along 
a damp, arched passage seldom trodden and through two 
lumber rooms to the vaulted space beneath the tower 
itself. Everywhere were disorder and uncleanness, huge 
rats scurried away from the light, and I made a mental 


resolve that there should be a clear-up of all this filth 
and rottenness as soon as an opportunity offered. Black 
was evidently using the place as a storehouse for winter 
fuel, loppings of trees and trimmings of hedges being piled 
high Enough to reach the great oaken beams that 
supported the roof. 

My lantern threw but a small circle of light, but when 
I held it aloft I suddenly caught sight of some bundles 
of straw away in the farther corner beyond the narrow 
door that gave access to the tower from the outer court¬ 
yard. A newer and ghastlier suspicion fell like a blow 
upon me. The wood-piles were innocent enough, although 
I had had no knowledge of them ; but the straw ! Had 
we been looking for danger from the wrong quarter ? 
To fire the house from the tower would mean the certain 
destruction of that portion which was inhabited ; my 
grandfather’s apartments were over the passage by which 
I had come, and the flames would suck along beneath 
them as through a chimney. 


A sweat broke out all over my body and my heart stood 
still. Was the door unlocked ? I took a quick step 
forward ; something rustled on the straw. I flashed 
my lantern into the face* of the fellow Gerrett, who was 
rubbing the sleep from his eyes ! He yawned, and so closed 
them up again without recognising me. As quickly as 
the lightning passes I saw that he expected Black and 
had no thought that it could be another. 

One moment of swaying and sickening apprehension 
and then my senses cleared. Dropping the lantern, 1 
was on him with one leap, my knees on his chest, my 
hands about his throat. I felt that it was his life—or 
mine, and Wyselwood a heap of ashes. I had been working 

for months, my hands 
were hard, my fingers 
long, my heart afire with 
wrath and hatred. It 
was no question of a 
fight between two men. 
I had a murderer and a 
would-be murderer down 
on the straw, his brain 
still dulled from sleep. 

I pressed my weight— 
no insignificant burden— 
on him, and I had my 
thumbs upon his throat 
with the strength of a 
frenzy. He had had no 
chance to utter a cry. 
only for a minute or two 
he heaved wildly and 
tore at me with his 
hands; but his chest 
sank, the breath came 
in gasps that well-nigh 
unnerved me; then every 
movement ceased; the 
hands were a-sprawl on 
the straw ; the man was 
deathly still, his tongue 
lolling from a corner of 
his mouth. 

I stood up, stiff and 
aching as though I had 
fought for hours instead 
of minutes. I did not 
at first ask myself 
whether Gerrett was 
dead, but turned to 
examine the door, the 
action his presence had 
arrested. It was locked. 
Black, then, had lodged 
him there; Black must 
have been dne with a 
light to fire the straw 
and a key to release his 
fellow conspirator. The plot was revealed, and by a mere 
accident, for I could only call my visit by such a name. 
How I thanked God for such 41 accidents ” as His 
Providence ! 

My climb to the tower must wait awhile ; maybe the 
fellow was not dead : I looked at him and could detect 
no movement. Taking him by the collar of his coat 
I pulled him round and walked back to Tamsin and my 
grandfather, dragging him behind me, his heels jolting 
over the obstacles across our path. My own strength 
was ebbing from the shock and my breath came shallow 
as though merely from my throat. 

Halting at the end of the passage I felt a twitch in 
Gerrett’s limbs, and throwing the light upon his face I 
saw that the tongue was no longer protruding and that 
the lips were gaping in a fish-like way ; he was reviving. 

I hurried along to the foot of the stairs and then called 
towards the hall to my grandfather. There was a tremor 
in my voice that brought Tamsin to me at a run, and I 


“ Dropping the lantern, I was on him with one leap, my knees on his chest, my hands 

about his throat.” 
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could hear the shuttling steps of the old man as he hastened 
after her. I had propped my man against the staircase 
in a sitting posture. He was breathing better, but his 
eyes were staring and glassy. My own face was white 
enough to wring a cry of alarm from my cousin. 

“ Ask no questions, Tamsin,” I said, 44 but call the lad 
down ; he need watch no longer.” 

She sprang up the stairs, and my grandfather joined 
me. I pointed to Gerrett. 44 By a mercy I was just in 
time 1 ” I said. 

My grandfather took my hand and pressed it with a 
fervour that pained me. 44 You are hurt, Manuel ? ” he 
said gently. 

44 No,” I answered, ” but I am unnerved for the moment. 
We must confront Black with this fellow. I :annot drag 
him upstairs ; my strength seems to be gone for the time.” 

44 Then t’other villain shall come to him. Sit down. 
I'll untie Black’s legs and march him down with the muzzle 
of a pistol in the small of his back. Rest, my boy ; we 
are putting too much upon you.” 

44 Tamsin is gone for the lad.” 

44 Let them stay with you. I can manage my own 
man.” We heard Tamsin’s quick footsteps, and my grand¬ 
father went upstairs. Gerrett was now recovering quickly, 
and I saw that he meant to struggle to his feet. 44 If 
you attempt to move,” I said, 44 you shall feel my fingers 
again.” 

He glared at me and settled back in his place. Tamsin 
came, and the lad, and he saw that resistance would be 
hopeless. My own colour was coming back to me, and 
I put my arm about my cousin and nestled her close to 
me to await my grandfather. 44 I did not get to the top 
of the lower,” I said, 44 but I think the folks at the cottage 
are safe enough ; we will make sure presently.” * 

44 You are not hurt, dear Manuel ? ” 

44 Not a scratch, Tamsin.” She looked, wondering that 
I should half kill a powerful ruffian like Gerrett, and yet be 
none the worse for it myself. 44 You know who it is ? ” 
I asked her. She nodded a 44 Yes.” 

Black came down, and the look of cowardly terror that 
leapt into his eyes, when he saw who it was that squatted, 
huddled in front of us, made all our suspicions certainties ; 
and Gerrett rapped out an oath of dismay at the sight of 
his ally in bonds. 

I went to our treacherous steward, put my hand in his 
pocket and fetched out a key, soiled with rust and smeared 
with oil ; it was all I wanted, unravelling the whole 
dastardly scheme, which I now told to my grandfather. 
His anger, as he listened, blanched even his lips to whiteness, 
and I hastened to get my story done before a torrent of 
revilings should break forth. He said nothing ; the 
tumult of his thoughts made words impossible ; but he 
glared at the traitor who had eaten his 
bread so long as though he would 
burn him with the fire from his eyes. 

The lad broke the strain of the silence by 
a nervous coughing. His master turned 
to him. 

44 Ropes, boy ! ” he cried, and then 
addressed himself tome. 44 If this were 
in my grandfather’s days, Manuel, he 
would have these two dangling from the 
topmost tree of the down within half 
an hour of dawn. He was a Tyrwhitt 
that was his own judge and executioner, 
and gave short shrift to villains. But, 
despite the French and the wars, we 
live in quieter times; more’s the pity. 

There are no longer halters kept ready 
at Wyselwood, but we lack not for 
dungeons, and these shall lie in them 
until I choose to send them to Dor¬ 
chester, which will not be yet ; Wysel¬ 
wood justice first, let the law come 
afterwards 1 " 


I bowed my acknowledgment to my grandfather’s 
authority, and in any event I did not think it possible to 
put our prisoners upon the road for a day or two. YVe could 
scarcely venture far whilst Crayl and Le Croix kept in 
ambush, and the sheriff would need a strong posse to bring 
his prisoners secure into jail. 

Whilst Aaron Tyrwhitt was announcing his intentions 
the two prisoners exchanged glances ; their jailers were 
but two, and one a feeble old man, and none knew better 
than Black how great that feebleness really was. His 
legs were free, and a quick rush would have knocked the 
old man over. I thought Gerrett’s glances were a signal 
to him to attempt it, when, of course, the other would 
leap to his feet and try conclusions with me. The attemp: 
was not made. Black had to face the hard grey eyes that 
had cowed him for years, and the thin hand gripped a 
loaded pistol. The venture was too great for so arrant 
a coward. 

The lad returned with a coil of rope and a great 
knife. I bade him cut off a piece and hobble Blacks 
legs so that anything beyond a tottering shuffle was 
impossible. Tamsin assisted in the tying, grandfather 
and his pistol still mounting guard. Then we gave 
our attention to Gerrett. He was warned straight 
away that a bullet would repay his first attempt at 
resistance, and as the eyes of the Master of Wyselwood 
proclaimed that he would be glad of an excuse to settle 
all scores off hand, he submitted to his bonds as meekly 
as a sheep. 

44 Now, Manuel,” exclaimed my grandfather cheerily, 
44 you shall see what your prowlings about Wyselwood 
have not discovered to you. I will show you the dungeons 
of the place. Boy, take another lantern and lead us to 
the tower. Tamsin, my dear, you had better keep guard 
here. We’ll free our hands of these vermin and be ready 
for the others.” 

Following his master’s directions, the lad led off by the 
way I had gone. We reached the wood-piles again, dragged 
away the straw and revealed a hinged pair of trap-doors 
I raised these, not without difficulty, and discovered a 
flight of stone steps. The lad, rather loath, went down, 
my grandfather followed on his heels and, pistol in one 
hand, I assisted our prisoners to slide down. The flight 
of steps was short; I counted them as I came up again— 
ten ; and they led to two tiny chambers in the basement 
of the lower. The hill, I knew, fell away at this point, 
but I had not noticed window or loophole on the outside 
I found one the next day, overgrown with ivy, and stripped 
it away so that the two jail-birds should have a little 
light. We tumbled down some straw for them, went 
up again, and secured the trap-door with bolts and a 
long iron bar. Dorchester prison would not hold them 
more safely. 

Having lighted my grandfather back 
to the hall, Tamsin, the boy and I 
mounted to the top of the tower and 
looked out all around. There wa> 
nothing but the silent stars above, and 
the mirk and stillness of night below 
Where Crayl and the others were hiding 
it was impossible to discover, but I felt 
somehow, that they were near me 
perhaps in the house awaiting the burst¬ 
ing forth of flames. There was nothing 
for it but to maintain our watch until 
daybreak, when the labourers would 
come to the house for horses and tools 
for their daily tasks. 

We went down again, and I sent the 
lad for a few hours to a well-earned bed 
I put Tamsin and my grandfather to 
doze in two chairs before the hall fire 
whilst 1 kept myself awake by walking 
from point to point, listening an: 
watching. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


TAMSIN INTERPOSES. 

HE remainder of the night passed without any 
alarm 


The seizing of their two active agents 
M must have spoiled all the plans of Crayl and 
Le Croix, and they waited in vain for their time 
of action to come. When the morning twilight stole in at 
the windows I insisted that my two companions should 


go to bed. My grandfather demurred, and as the long vigil 
had made him testy and querulous he began, in quite his 
old way, to rate me for presuming to give orders where he 
was master. 

A touch from Tamsin’s hand soothed him, and he begged 
my pardon. 

“ You are getting too strong for me/' he said sadly. 
4 ‘ I am old, old. Still, 'tis my own blood speaking ; only 
a Tyrwhitt shall say ‘ go I ’ to Tyrwhitt.” 

Weary and anxious as I was, I smiled at his obstinacy in 
ignoring half the facts of my birth. If I displeased him 
I was “ Carden ” ; when he would commend me he forgot 
my father’s name. 

I heard Joan Black astir in her kitchen soon afterwards 
and realised that another painful task lay before me. 
As I did not feel equal to meeting her eyes or answering 
her questions just then, I opened the great door and stepped 
just outside to watch the sunrise and let the keen air 
freshen my tired eyes. 

The morning was misty, as October mornings are apt 
to be, but it was as quiet and peaceful as though there 
was no such thing as evil in the world. I kept a sharp 
look out. but no suspicious thing passed across my horizon. 
The sun came up, and the world was awake. My labourers 
came up from the village and would have passed me by 
with a polite tug at their forelocks, but I called them to 
come to me. They were a couple of stout fellows, 
stolid and slow, but dependable. 

I brought them into the house ; some of the lanterns 
still burned, and the fire was not dead. They looked 
astonished, and for a minute I let them stare. Then, as 
briefly as possible, I gave them an explanation. They 
listened, open-mouthed, but I felt that they were not 
properly understanding or believing my story. An armed 
raid upon Wyselwood was not a possible or probable 
thing in their eyes. The attack upon Arrow was known 
to them, but they set no store upon that at all. To them. 
Arrow was a mysterious person, a man who went on secret 
errands, lodged foreigners, and did a hundred things that 
their simple rustic minds could not grasp. Why should 
not some one shoot at Arrow ? Surely he was the very 
sort of fellow to whom such a thing would naturally 
happen ! They refused to connect such an event with 
my night-long vigil, and I realised that they looked 
upon me as a young gentleman who had badly scared 
himself and kept a whole household awake. Of course 
I was thoroughly exasperated, and called down judgments 
upon their stupidity. 

I wanted to make a thorough search of the south wing 
and did not think it wise to undertake such a task alone, 


in case Crayl and any of the others still lurked there. 
I looked to my pistols, gave each of the men a stout 
cudgel, and set off along the corridor; they rather 
looked upon it as a joke, and evidently were kindly 
humouring ” Young Squire’s ” whims. We found no 
one, and no signs of recent occupation. My followers 
were satisfied ; I was not. I dispatched one to 
Arrow’s cottage to inquire if all was well, and I put 
the other on my own nag and sent him to Cardenham for 
my cousin Roger. 

Fortunately, for the speed of their going, the stable 
lad joined us just before they set out, and his version of 
the night’s events was swallowed at once and without the 
least hesitation. They had refused belief to my two 
robbers ; they accepted a vague ” dozen or so ” froir 
the lad. 

The night had passed quietly enough at the cottage. 
De Bordonnais had watched, well armed to repulse any 
attack. He came back with my man when he learned of 
the captures we had made, and we planned a thorough 
scouring of every scrap of cover in the neighbourhood 
before the day was over. I kept the labourers as near 
the house as possible and laid myself down for a nap, 
telling them to send my cousin from Cardenham to me the 
moment he arrived. 

Roger shook me out of my sleep just about noon. He 
had had the news as he rode along, and was keen for the 
hunt that I proposed. After a hurried meal he and I 
set out, armed for " war,” leading a horse for the Count, 
and together the three of us rode through every wood, 
coppice, reed patch, thicket and furze clump we could 
find. We put the peasants in the field on the qui vive, 
and even the village youngsters went off to beat the 
willows and alders along the stream. 

The villains had disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had come. Had it not been for the shot fired at Reuben 
and my capture of Gerrett, two isolated events in the 
day, none would have suspected the presence of strangers 
in our neighbourhood ; they had passed to and fro without 
any man seeing them. The secrecy made their movements 
the more dangerous to us, and I was really glad when 
my cousin Roger proposed to sleep that night at Wysel¬ 
wood. 

I left Tamsin to break such an astounding piece of news 
to Wyselwood’s master. He pulled a very wry face over 
it, but would not say ” No.” We three young folk supped 
downstairs, my grandfather preferring loneliness to the 
company of anyone from Cardenham. 

I had watchers all round Wyselwood that night, both 
inside the house and without, and Roger and I searched 
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every room and 
passage at mid¬ 
night. We dis¬ 
turbed nothing 
more dangerous 
than rats and 
mice. 

The next day 
we beat the 
bounds of Wyscl- 
wood once more, 
inthemorning and 
late afternoon. 

The countryside 
was agog with 
excitement, and 
we confidently 
reckoned that 
“ Four - Fingers ” 
and his gang were 
chivied many a 
mileaway. Cousin 
Roger went home 
to sleep ; he was 
a h igh-spirited 
youngster, brim¬ 
ful of daring, and 
had enjoyed the 
excitement to the 
utmost. I knew 
that I badly 
wanted a full 
night’s rest. 

I had left 
Tamsin to deal 
with Joan Black, 
thinking a woman 
would tell the 
story more kindly 
than a man and 
also offer her 
comfort where we 
should fail. I had 
been in the house 
but little, and the 
stable lad had been 
scrubbed and 
dressed and pro¬ 
moted to serve at 
table ; for these 
reasons I had not 
come into Joan’s 
immediate com¬ 
pany. I was 
heartily glad of 
it, for I liked the 
woman, whilst I 
was also resolved 
that her villain 
of a husband must 
hang. It is not 
easy to sympathise with a wife whom you are determined 
to make a widow. 

At supper that night Tamsin produced a paper upon 
which was written a full confession by Black, signed by 
him, his wife, Tamsin and my grandfather. He had 
owned up to years of association with Crayl, wTiom he 
had housed again and again at Wysehvood ; he gave us 
the name of the man I had found dying in the wood, and 
disclosed the whole plot to burn the house, shoot me, and 
if possible, Reuben also. Le Croix, desperate over the 
worsting he had had at “ The Grange ” and in Soho, was 
leagued with Crayl in the hope of seizing Mademoiselle 
Adeline and carrying her off. 

No harm to the Count’s person was intended, as the 
villains thought—and rightly too—that they could inflict 
more agony upon him through the kidnapping of his sister 


than by cutting I 
short his own life f 
It w'as a dastardl < 
conspiracy, cun | 
ningly conceived , 
and might have 
succeeded but fo 
the suspicion we 
had of Black, the 
villain uponw'hom 
so much de 
pended. 

I read the con \ 
fession. '* Doe* I 
he hope by thi' I 
to escape the I 
gallows ? ” I J 
asked. 

" He’ll hang ’ ( 

cried my grand 
father sharplv 
Tamsin said 
nothing. 

We went to our 
beds that night 
and slept in peat e 
I was up betimes 
in the morning 
and over my dress 
ing my conscience 
accused me for the 
rather mean way 
(so I thought) in 
which I had 
avoided Joan 
Black in her 
trouble. There 
was a time when | 
she was the onlv 
friend I possessed 
in Wysehvood 
I resolved to see 
her and console 
with her in her 
misfortune. 

Hurrying 
downstairs I went 
at once to the 
kitchen, but found 
only the maid 
that had been en 
gaged by Tamsir 
to assist her. I 
asked for Joan 
and the maid re¬ 
plied that she had 
not come down 
doubtless the poor 
soul had beer, 
weeping her nights 
away and was glad 
to hide her face as long as possible from other folk. Taking 
my nag I galloped down to Reuben to see how he was 
faring. Ann was getting him some breakfast, so I tethered 
my horse to the palings and sat to chat with her. 

Half an hour afterwards I rode back again ; a drizzling 
rain was coming out of the mist and the wdnd bit with 
a northern tooth. Our two prisoners w'ould be cold in 
their dungeon, and I was glad that a few more hours 
would rid me of them for ever. I saw', myself, to the 
putting in each morning of their daily rations, and settled 
in my mind that they should have ale instead of water or. 
this last occasion. 

As I entered the gate I espied Tamsin at the door, so 
I threw my reins to one of the men and w r ent at once to 
her ; my feet were always leading me where she was. 

M I have been looking for you, Manuel,” she said. 



M Quickly changing for the other pistol, I covered the second man. * Hands up ! ’ 
I cried/’ (See page 458.) 
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" And I have been down to see Reuben. He was asleep, 
but Ann says he is getting on well. I left a message for 
Mademoiselle and the Count, saying that when our prisoners 
are gone we will walk down to them for a cosy chat.” 

” Very well, dear; whatever you please. Now, will 
you come into my little sanctum ? I want to talk to you 
about poor Joan.” 

” I have been looking for her,” I hastened to reply. 
” I have behaved in rather a bad fashion to her, and I 
am ashamed of it.” 

” That will make our talk easier. I have a confession 
about Joan.” 

” What is it ? ” 

Tamsin touched my arm caressingly. *' I shall be able 
to talk better upstairs.” So we went to my cousin’s 
snug boudoir, the dearest room to me in all the rambling 
house. When we were seated before the cheerful little 
fire Tamsin began. "You are sorry for Joan, aren’t 
you, Manuel ? ” 

” Very, very sorry,” I answered. 

** She has mothered you and mothered me. Black is 
a scoundrel, but his wife is an honest, lovable soul. She 
is almost heart-broken. If he hangs it will kill her.” 

” Justice always punishes the innocent with the guilty,” 
I said sagely ; ” and perhaps it is as well that it is so, for 
the knowledge makes men pause in wrong-doing.” 

” That is a hard man's doctrine, Manuel, and I hate it. 
Joan shall not suffer 1 ” 


u We will do all we can, dear Tamsin.” 

” I have done it,” she said slowly. I stared ; there 
was such meaning in her tones. The dear, brown eyes 
faced mine boldly. ” Black is gone ! Joan and he fled 
away last night! ” 

I was almost too amazed to speak. ” Gone 1 ” 

” Gone,” she repeated ; ” I let him out! ” 

My anger overcame my consternation, and for a few 
minutes Tamsin and I were on the verge of a bitter quarrel. 
” What of Gerrett ? ” I asked. 

” He is in the dungeon. Remember, I knew his wife. 
She is young and has repented her marriage. I believe 
him to be a murderer; Black was never that. Joan 
may yet make a good man of him. It is done, Manuel, 
and you must forgive me. Kiss me, and say I am 
pardoned I ” 

What could I do, loving Tamsin more than life ? I 
kissed her. '* Now,” I said, ” I had better tell my 
grandfather.” 

” No,” she exclaimed, rising from her seat, ” I will do 
that. We shall meet again at breakfast.” 

The scene between Tamsin and her uncle was a bitter 
one, and his love for her broke down before the sudden 
baulking of his revenge. We did not breakfast together, 
but ate the meal separately and alone. Later, when I 
saw Tamsin, her white face and heavy eyes told me what 
she had undergone. Aaron Tyrwhitt had shown the wolf 
that was in his nature. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

SETTLING MANY ACCOUNTS. 


AST winds blew again for a week 
at Wyselwood ; with Tamsin be¬ 
hind the cloud of her uncle’s anger 
there w'as no sun in the house. 
I felt myself hating the place 
again, for lasting happiness seemed 
impossible in it. From morning 
till evening I rode about the hills 
or tramped long miles with De 
Bordonnais. Everyone blamed 
Tamsin ; even large-hearted Ann 
Arrow was against her and main¬ 
tained that she had done Joan 
Black no good service by letting her go adrift with a 
cowardly villain such as Black was. I didn’t argue the 
matter ; I couldn't; but I defended my cousin warmly. 

The rupture with Tamsin made my grandfather turn 
more closely to me ; but I did not value the increase 
of his kindness because of the reasons that lay behind it. 
He spoke to me quite freely of Cardenham, made much of 
Roger when next he came, and told me that I could use 
my own judgment about visiting my father’s people. 

" You have proved yourself a man, and a gentleman 
of breeding. There is enough Tyrwhitt in you to keep 
you from meanness, so go your ways in your own matters, 
remembering only that you are heir to the Tyrwhitt lands.” 

Tamsin went about her duties as usual and was sw*eet 
and gracious to us all, never abating in the smallest 
particular her attention and devotion to her uncle. When, 
one day, I voiced my sorrow over their estrangement 
ahe smiled gravely. 

” Uncle is quite right to be angry with me. I did w r rong. 
The law, I believe, would punish my offence heavily. I 
do not complain, for I shall be forgiven some day.” 

Forgiveness came sooner than I expected. Aaron 
Tyrwhitt loved his niece dearly despite his harshness 
and he could not hold out against her uncomplaining affec¬ 
tion. We had spent a dull, silent evening after supper, my 
grandfather pretending sleep, I dreaming into the fire 
and Tamsin quietly sewing. The clock struck ten and she 
gathered up her work, touched her uncle gently on the 
shoulder, and held her lips for a good night kiss. 


The appeal was more than his heart could resist. He 
threw' his arms about her, murmuring, " Forgive me. 
Tamsin, my dear ! ” 

Quietly she went down on her knees and took his hands 
in hers. ” 'Tis I must ask forgiveness, for I, only, have done 
wrong,” she said. ” Am I forgiven, Uncle ? ” 

The kiss was given. ” My dear, my dear ! ” cried the 
old man, ” I cannot live in anger with you ; you fill what 
is left of this world for me ! ” 

” And Manuel ? ” she asked questioningly. 

My grandfather held out a hand to me. ” Ay, ay, and 
you too, grandson. I never thought to look upon you as 
aught but an interloper ; but you have w'on a place at 
Wyselwood. I shall grow to like you, despite of myself.” 

” And why not, sir ? ” I asked. 

He looked up in his old fierce way. ” Because you will 
never like me, Manuel Carden ! ” he cried. ” I have injured 
you. You are the child of your mother, and I treated her 
harshly. You will never forget; you can never forgive.” 

” And why not, sir ? ” I asked again. ” My mother 
loved you through all and never complained. She defied 
your authority and accepted what follow'ed. It grieved 
her sorely, but she remembered that you were her father. 
I cannot forget that you have given me a home and given 
Tamsin a home ; is all that nothing to me ? I owe you 
duty, sir, and affection if you will suffer me to pay it.” 

The barriers were down betwixt my grandfather and 
me. He gripped my hand warmly. ” That is well spoken, 
my boy ; we have all something to forget and something 
to remember ; let us try to remember the best. Shall 
it be so, Manuel ? ” 

” Yes,” I answered. Then for a little w f hile we fell into 
another silence, each one busily thinking of the dark past, 
and praying for a bright time to come. My grandfather 
laughed a quavering little laugh. ” Wc are all going to 
begin to love one another, Tamsin.” 

” Don't w r e do that already ? ” she answered gently. 

The old fingers strayed over her curls. “ You will stay 
with me until I die, my dear, eh ? ” There were tears in 
the shaky voice. 

” And you will give her a home, Manuel, when I am 
gone ? ” he said to me. 
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” I hope—I hope,” I stammered, “ that Tamsin and I 
will never part.” I knelt, too, and my cousin's hand 
came shyly into mine. A moment later and my grand¬ 
father had them pressed warmly between his own. I looked 
up. A tear was stealing out of the old grey eyes at last. 

In our new unity at Wyselwood we did not forget the 
grave dangers that had brought so happy a thing to pass. 
Gerrett awaited the judge in Dorchester. Black was at 
liberty, but we felt assured that he would trouble us no 
more. Thoughts of Le Croix and the sinister ” Four- 
Fingers ” troubled me. Would they forgo their vengeance ? 
I doubted it. Crayl was a murderer by instinct, and his 
hands were already deeply imbrued. He haunted my 
dreams, and now that I had found so great happiness I 
feared him more and more. 

The daytime passed pleasantly enough. Arrow could 
hobble along with a crutch, and the Count and Mademoiselle 
were at length given the freedom of Wyselwood. They 
came up every day to one meal or another and delighted 
to ramble about the old place, where they felt more at 
home and at ease than in Ann’s tiny but hospitable cottage. 

Cousin Roger rode over with delightful frequency, 
and one day he brought the pleasant tidings that the old 
Squire had definitely decided to invite me formally to visit 
him. Tamsin had met him again at Cardenham in Roger’s 
company and her beauty had won the day. She would 
not go where I was forbidden, and the villagers were hot 
in my favour. 

It was in the night following this auspicious day that 
I faced my direst peril. We had retired late and I was 
lying watching the moon sailing through the wrack of 
wind-driven cloud. I had lost count of time in my musings 
when I became suddenly aware of footsteps outside my 
door. The bolts were not shot; I had outgrown that 
precaution. Who could it be ? Not my grandfather, 
he never stirred from his chamber; and Tamsin would 
have tapped and called instantly had anything alarmed 
her. I divined the worst, slipped from my bed and took 
my father’s sword, which was one of the treasures I kept 
in my own room. 

The latch was lifted, but so quietly that, had I not been 
keenly alert, I should never have heard its movement; 
then the door opened, inch by inch. Crayl stood within 
my chamber, the moonbeams through the window striking 
across his ghoulish figure; a ghost could hardly have 
made less sound than he. The villain was risking nothing 
this time; a silent entry, a stab without warning ; his 
mark left upon my body, and nothing to be known until 
the morning. 

My chamber was not a small one, and the window stood 
opposite the door, the bed going transversely into a corner. 
The light was good when the moon rode clear, but faint 
enough when the cloud wrack was heavy. Just for a 
moment Crayl stood to tune his eyes to the light. I saw 
him look towards my bed as the clouds broke. It was 
tumbled but empty. 

His hand went to his head as though he was puzzled, 
then I stepped out of the shadow, my weapon hidden 
behind me. 

Crayl saw me, and with a swift movement closed the 
door. “ So I did not catch you asleep, Master Carden,” 
he said. 

" No,” I answered, ” I am awake and ready.” 

” Good I I love a fight, and we can have it undisturbed 
this time. There is a man posted at every chamber door 
in this house where a sleeper lies. If you call for help, 
their blood must be upon your own head.” 

Whilst speaking, Crayl had unsheathed a seaman’s 
hanger, a heavy-looking weapon, and was balancing it in 
his hand. I saw there was a dagger also in his belt. So 
far I had not yet disclosed my own weapon ; it was a light 
rapier and not the sort of arm to counter the heavy strokes 
of Crayl’s sword. But I had been in danger before, and 
my brain was not dulled bv sleep ; as quickly as my eyes 
saw, so quickly my mind worked. Crayl might be lying 
in his story of a scoundrel posted at the other doors ; he 


might not. It was not for me to risk calling anyone to 
rush out upon a knife. 

He made the first movement of attack, and it came swiftly 
after his moments of cunning talk and waiting. I was 
ready, and my sword flashed out into the moon's rays with 
a suddenness that made him swerve aside and step hastily 
back. 

” I have something better than a china basin this time 
I said. 

The fellow snorted by way of reply, advanced again, and 
again went back before the glittering point that I thrust 
towards him. Le Croix, probably, had told him something 
of my sword-play, and this time my man had the moonlight 
on him, whilst I kept at the edge of the shadow. Of course, 
Crayl would make a real rush very soon. He feinted again, 
and this time I leaned forward sufficiently far to touch 
his weapon. He began moving round. I stood still 
merely following him with my eyes. These dancing 
tactics were probably intended for my bewilderment; 
if so, they failed in their purpose and only gave me more 
time for my own plans. 

I began to realise that my antagonist was no master of 
fence and somewhat afraid to risk the wild onslaught 
that might beat me down. Gradually I moved back into 
the corner beside my bed ; this guarded my right flank 
and gave him no room for his circling movements. Crayl 
closed in, also, as though to pen me in my comer; yet 
he kept out of striking distance. 

I determined on another move. Suddenly I snatched 
up my pillow, held it before me at shoulder height and 
sprang forward. He struck savagely; the pillow took 
the blow, my rapier lunged forth in a flash and struck 
him through* the heart. He dropped without a cry; 
there was the clatter of his falling sword—and then 
silence. 

For a moment I stood over him and listened for any 
sounds from outside. Evidently the noise of his fall had 
not travelled far through the oaken door. I slipped the 
bolt to secure myself and then dressed as rapidly as possible 
in all save coat and shoes. 

My grandfather's room was some distance away. Tamsin 
slept at the end of my corridor ; the maid was near her 
for company, whilst our new factotum, the stable lad. 
was away by the tower. I considered my position. If 
I went to Tamsin's door I should—according to Cravl— 
have two foes to face. How were they armed ? I took 
a pistol, stood by the window and carefully primed it. 
Had my cousin bolted her door ? If so, some tremendous 
battering would be necessary to burst it open, and she 
was safe from any sudden onslaught. 

I opened my own door and looked out. The corridor 
was long and did not boast many windows. The light was 
not good enough for me to work in safely. I loaded and 
primed a second pistol, took tinder and steel and lit my 
candle. Then I stepped out and walked quickly down 
towards Tamsin’s room. A rough gipsy-looking fellow 
stood there, and beyond him was a second. Two were one 
too many, especially as at least one other stood at mv 
grandfather’s door. 

The men saw me at once, as my candle lighted me from 
top to toe, and each uttered an exclamation. I was down 
within ten paces of the first, when I fired and brought him 
down with a ball in the shoulder. Quickly changing for 
the other pistol, I covered the second man. ” Hands 
up ! ” I cried ; ” Crayl is dead 1 ” 

The ruffian groaning and squirming almost at his feet 
was enough evidence for him that their plans had failed 
and I had come out of his leader's trap armed and bent on 
mischief. He uttered a yell, turned and bolted into the 
darkness beyond. I fired after him, and heard the bad 
go ripping along the wall. He shouted again, and I heard 
him plunging down the staircase calling frantically on 
some one to bolt at once. 

My shots set the maid screaming and Tamsin hammering 
at her door. I called out that all was well, and bade them 
open. My voice reassured Tamsin, and in another instant 
she was in my arms, stumbling into them over the wounded 
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fellow on the floor. I bade her run to the maid’s room 
and shut herself in until I called again. 

My grandfather was shouting, and I must needs go to 
him. I looked at the man I had shot. 

“ Get up,” I said ; “you can stumble along for a few 
yards.” 

I made him crawl to the door of my chamber. I went 
in, took .my sword and Crayl’s, helped the wounded ruffian 
over the threshold, shut the door again and hastened to 
my grandfather. No one stood at his door. He had a 
pistol ready, and I quickly told him what had happened. 

The boy came running along when he heard our voices, 
bringing a lantern with him and gripping an iron bar. 
With grandfather’s pistol ready cocked we made a rapid 
search everywhere upstairs, calling to one another and 
making as much noise as possible. 

We found no one, and postponed any search of the lower 
part of the house until the morning. The rest of the night 
we all spent in the master’s sitting-room, where the maid 
soon built up a roaring fire. With Tamsin’s aid I patched 
up the wounded man, but my ball had shattered his shoulder 
badly. 

With the break of day we looked for further traces of 
the marauders, discovering a broken window and a forced 
shutter by which they had entered. They had fled the 
house, but one was found two days afterwards nursing 
a twisted ankle in a barn near to Cardenham. In jumping 
from a wall in the darkness he had fallen, and his 
companion had left him to crawl away as best he could. 
This last, who escaped scot-free, was Le Croix himself. 


We had rather have seized him than anyone else except 
the scoundrel Crayl. However, we never heard of him 
again, nor did I in the whole of a long life ever fire another 
shot in a fight ’neath the roof of Wyselwood. 

Black’s treachery and greed had made the old mansion 
the haunt of rogues that were almost the undoing of its 
lawful masters. That Hallowe’en was the last night of 
terror they gave us. Peace came and brooded under the 
ancient gables, love laughed round the hearth, and love 
and labour made the lands around smile with plenty. 
Cardenham and Wyselwood buried the old feud, and the 
day came—and was not over-long in coming—when the 
heiress of the Tyrwhitts was happily wedded to a Carden, 
yet as Carden-Tyrwhitt the old name remained linked 
with the house and lands of Wyselwood. 

For nearly fifty years my dear cousin and dearer wife, 
Tamsin, ruled with me the destinies of our ancient house. 
Her good foster-parents took the place of Black and his 
wife, Joan, making a happy household happier still. And 
Grandfather Tyrwhitt, having found love and peace, 
renewed his youth to dandle great-grandsons upon his 
knees. 

My excellent friends, Count de Bordonnais and his 
most charming sister, removed to London after one winter 
on the Dorset hills, and Tamsin and I only saw them on those 
rare occasions when we could afford to take the long 
journey to the capital for a short round of its gaieties. 
Reuben Arrow and Ann were also lost to us after an all 
too short acquaintance, but they left behind them memories 
of bravery and kindness that will never fade. 
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To My Canoe. 



ONG have I wished to sing, my light canoe, 
A eulogistic song in praise of you. 

But when I seek to wake the magic strain 
The effort, somehow, always proves in vain. 


Watching the moon in silver splendour glow, 

No whit more real above than real below, 

Save when some breeze, by mischief moved, would place 
A wrinkle soft on her reflected face. 


Who could recall the thrill of keen delight 
When, blithely launched upon the water bright, 

I dig the paddle in the yielding stream 
And see the breaking bubbles round it gleam ? 

Who could describe that rhythmic stroke which makes 
Its sweep so gently that the surface breaks 
In dimples only, till around me lies 
A wrinkled mirror of the trees and skies ? 

Who could depict the eddies on the tide; 

Or counterfeit their murmur 'gainst your side, 

While, far astern, the wake spreads more and more 
To die in whispers on the reedy shore ? 

O for that hour of silence so serene 

When, drifting 'twixt the banks of rushes green, 

Shy, furry creatures, difficult to see, 
peep forth with timid curiosity ; 

While, overhead, the feathered angler fair 
Shows disapproval of my trespass there 1 
Yes, my canoe, full often have we been 
Adrift in many a secluded scene ; 

Tracking the sunset down the watery way; 

Paddling due east to hail the peep of day ; 


Hot summer days have found us, drawn aside 
In some still corner of the languid tide, 

Where drooping willows o’er the water made 
A cool pavilion of delightful shade. 

Here have I lounged, while softly on my ear 
Fell drowsy dronings of the distant weir; 

And, 'neath such spell, what blame to one who sinks 
Into a state of more than forty winks ? 

Lazy ? No doubt. A pastime misapplied ? 

Well, on the whole, that cannot be denied. 

Yet, now and then, whatever folk may say, 

I've worked the paddle in a decent way. 

For many miles ? Not many. ... If you please, 

I much prefer to float about at ease. 

Thus, some would say, 'tis better, my canoe, 

To sing no eulogy in praise of you, 

Because such compliment appears to be 
By no means complimentary to me. 

But let them prate ! Their blame I set aside, 

And still would sing our travels far and wide ; 
Though, when I seek to wake the magic strain, 

The effort always, somehow, proves in vain. 

John Lea. 
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In this important article two well-known experts deal with the qaestion of Lawn 
Tennis as a game for boys, with special reference to the training of 
future champions of the game. It is to the Public Schools that 
we must look for the future Renshaws and Dohertys to 
uphold Great Britain's supremacy at Lawn Tennis. 

I.—THE SITUATION REVIEWED. 

By h. r. McDonald. 



HE public schools for generations 
past have been generally regarded 
—and very rightly so—as the 
" forcing beds " of amateur sport. 
Thence come our great batsmen 
and crack footballers, especially 
on the " Rugger ” side. The Schools 
feed the ’Varsities and the ’Varsities 
leaven the national teams. This 
is the rare and refreshing fruit which 
has resulted from making cricket 
and football part of the scholastic 
curriculum. On the whole, the 
system has worked very well both for sport and the nation. 

But (let it be whispered) there are other games besides 
cricket and football now numbered in the list of British 
national sports and pastimes, which do not in a general 
sense find a place in the aforesaid curriculum, and the 
national prestige suffers thereby. Hockey for the winter, 
and lawn tennis in the summer, are the most glaring 
examples of this neglect, and in the case of the latter it 
looks like costing us our supremacy. 

I.awn Tennis, once the luxury of the more or less idle 
rich in England, is now the most universal game in the 
world, and supports a Test Series which puts the Triangular 
tournament of the cricket folk completely in the shade. 
Last summer seven separate and distinct nations entered 
for the Davis Cup (the lawn tennis “ Ashes ") and England 
did not come out on top—this notwithstanding the fact 
that under the official title of British Isles the Old Country 
has in addition the whole resources of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales to call upon. 

What was the rock bottom cause of this sad state of 
affairs and similar failures in the past ? Simply this, 
that the representatives of America (who won the Cup) 
were young men, while our chosen representatives were not. 
The individual championship of the game has long since 
passed out of our hands. Moreover, so far as one can 
foresee, there is no immediate prospect of either of these 
honours being won back for England. 

All our rival countries set their players to learn the game 
young and when still at school, while few Englishmen get 
opportunities to play the game at all seriously until school¬ 
days are over and taste for games forcibly developed in 
other directions. Indeed, one has no hesitation in saying 


that the few Englishmen who count in lawn tennis to-day 
learned the game in spite of early discouragement. Naturally 
enough, their styles compare somewhat unfavourably 
with those of the champions produced by other countries 
It could hardly be otherwise, except in the case of geniuse> 

Dark as the outlook in this direction undoubtedly is. 
there is one supreme cause for congratulation. Lawc 
tennis players know their shortcomings and can name cause 
for this effect and defect. Not once nor twice have the 
physicians written a prescription for the malady. The 
public schools, they say, in effect, must make lawn tenm? 
a school game and then we shall win back all our lost laurels 
Nothing would seem easier, yet nothing is really harder 
or more unlikely to come to pass. 

The public schools as a body flatly and uncompromising^ 
decline to let their scholars “ officially ” play lawn tenni' 
One writes “ as a body ” in the sure and certain knowledge 
that there is at least one public school in England at which 
lawn tennis is not only a school game, but one for which 
Colours are given. Of that more anon. Speaking 
collectively the schools will have none of the game. In 
adopting this attitude they unfortunately show both 
ignorance and prejudice, but the opposition remains—> 
most difficult obstacle to surmount. Efforts have been 
made, I know, to bring "The Heads" to their senses. ar.d 
it is not so very long since that the Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation approached the head masters on the subject. Tbe ,r 
overtures were far from successful. 

This attitude of the schools is one which the player o: 
lawn tennis, at any rate, finds very difficult to understan 
He knows—who should know better ?—that the garnet 
purely amateur one, inexpensive, making small demand 
on time in after life, and honoured by the patronage '• 
the highest in the land. Nor does his own hard experiem 
allow him to forget that the game is one of the greats 
tests of physical fitness that the world of sport can offer. 

The objection of selfishness, much raised in scholastic 
circles, does not count for anything when it is remembers 
that the customary sides for matches consist of six playe: 
divided into three pairs, each animated by esprit de core 
just as much as any eleven cricketers or fifteen footballe 
might be. There is no temptation to score a hundn* 
while the other fellows watch, or to pile up an individui 
goal record. 

In many respects, too, the game of lawn tennis is on 
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fours with rackets, which is decidedly 
an official school game. The annual 
public school Rackets championships at 
Queen’s Club might easily be duplicated 
in the case of lawn tennis. The old 
argument that the game is unmanly has 
been thrashed to death on the centre 
court at Wimbledon, and on many 
another international arena where 
strong men have run themselves to a 
standstill for the sake of their country. 

The one genuine obstacle to the intro¬ 
duction of the game at the schools would 
appear to be cricket. Lawn tennis being 
in the ordinary sense a warm-weather 
game, it would naturally interfere with 
cricket in the midsummer term. Cricket 
is often nothing less than a fetish at the 
big public schools, and all other games 
have to bow down and worship it. The 
writer quite realises that in the present 
" scheme ” of British sport no one can 
expect the public schools to “swap” 
cricket for lawn tennis; but surely 
room can be found for both these 
excellent games. 

Why not take a leaf from America’s 
book and let the young idea follow its 
own bent ? When the writer was chatting last summer 
with Mr. McLoughlin, the great American lawn tennis 
player, this very point cropped up. Mr. McLoughlin 
expressed himself much surprised at the great dearth 
of promising young players in England, and explained 
that in his own country a schoolboy was allowed, 
and even encouraged, to develop along the lines of his 
own particular sympathies as regarded games. That is 
to say, the boy with a taste for baseball is encouraged to 
improve at that game to the exclusion of all others, 
while the boy with a leaning towards lawn tennis is 
given every opportunity to gratify his desires in that 
direction. 

This would seem to be by far the wisest method of training 
the young at games, instead of turning out cricketers of 
n cast-iron mould who, during their most receptive years, 
are debarred from even so much as trying another summer 
game while at school. Of course, a whole battalion of 
head masters cannot prevent a boy playing lawn tennis, 
or any other game for that matter, in holidays, and in 
those cases where our lawn tennis champions have been 
public school men (the supply ceased some time ago) their 
knowledge of the game can be directly traced to home 
facilities or the influence of relatives. 

However, when all is said and done, it must be 
confessed that the attitude of the public schools 
towards lawn tennis is slowly but surely under¬ 
going a change, as witness the following views of 
the head master of one of our biggest and most 
typical public schools. 

“ The game,” he writes, “ is an excellent one. 
but the great obstacle to its introduction at the 
schools is lack of ground and expense. If tennis 
be played at schools it must be done well—good 
nets, good courts, good balls, etc.; also, a lawn 
tennis professional would be required. You cannot 
run lawn tennis and cricket side by side if any large 
number of boys play tennis. This is one of the chief 
reasons why schools do not allow the game as an 
option for older boys who may not play cricket. 

Slack, unorganised tennis would be bad. Organised 
tennis for, say, ioo or 150 boys would require a 
great deal of well-kept ground and an expensive 
equipment.” 

The writer of this open confession of faith is 
a keen player and captained his College Six at the 
'Varsity. There is no doubt a great deal of 
truth in what my friendly opponent says, but I 
shall presently show that the game can be intro¬ 


duced into a big public school with 
decided success. As regards the 
ground difficulty there seems, to my 
mind, no reason whatever why there 
should not be a couple of first-rate 
courts for the First Six any more than 
there should be a first-class pitch for 
the First Eleven. The difficulty of 
running the two summer games together 
certainly seems, on the face of it, a big 
one; but why not give the Easter 
term to lawn tennis on hard courts and 
the summer term to cricket ? I make 
the suggestion for what it may be 
worth. 

In this connection I beg leave to 
introduce the declared views of such a 
famous cricketer as Mr. A. C. MacLaren. 
Writing on School Cricket in a winter 
number of the “ World of Cricket,” the 
ex-English captain says: "Don’t play 
golf! It is the absolute antithesis of 
cricket. . . . But racquets—hard ball 
or soft—and lawn tennis harmonise well 
enough with cricket. Everyone will 
not agree with this, I know—as to 
tennis, at least. But I am sure of it. 
The tennis strokes are follow through 
strokes ; that’s why tennis won't hurt your cricket.” 

So much for theory and argument. In order to ascertain 
exactly how lawn tennis as a school game is to-day regarded 
by the big public schools, the “ B.O.P.” recently took a 
referendum of head masters on the subject. Close on 
fifty replies were received to a circular request for informa¬ 
tion and an expression of opinion on the subject. The 
writer would like to take this opportunity of thanking all 
those gentlemen who so kindly responded. 

A careful analysis of the referendum reveals the some¬ 
what startling fact that lawn tennis is played at‘the public 
schools, and though barred by some of the more famous 
foundations, is obviously knocking at the doors of each 
and all in a manner that cannot much longer be denied. 

OPPOSED TO THE GAME. 

That the general recognition of the value of lawn tennis 
as a school game is still a long way off may be gathered 
by a perusal of the following list of schools where the attitude 
of the authorities is frankly antagonistic. They are as 
follows :— 

Aldenham, Bradfield, Berkhamstead, Christ's 
Hospital, Clifton, Dulwich College, Durham, 
Eton, Felstead, Forest School, Ipswich. Highgate, 




Mr. A. L. HOSIE. 

The St. Lawrence "Triple Blue." 


The Lawn Tennis Courts at St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate. 
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Harrow, Lancing, Malvern, Mer¬ 
chant Taylors, Leeds Grammar 
School, Oakham, Rossall, St. 

John's (Leatherhead), St. Paul’s, 

Uppingham, Westminster, Wel¬ 
lington, and Winchester. 

Even at some of the above schools 
the game is played by a select little circle 
of elder boys, but only as a special 
privilege and mostly on private courts 
belonging to masters. Only one or two 
courts are available, and more often than 
not the surface is asphalt. These con¬ 
ditions, to say the least, are not condu¬ 
cive to success or likely to engender a 
very great love of the game. 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 

Although such a large number of the 
older and bigger schools are openly hostile, 
quite a fair percentage of schools counte¬ 
nance, without actually encouraging, 
the game. In this category we may 
place :— 

Charterhouse, Cheltenham, 

Eastbourne, Dover, Haileybury, 

Mill Hill, Oundle, Trent, Ton- 
bridge, Repton, and Sherborne. 

In a good many instances only boys 
who are not cricketers, wet bobs, or rifle¬ 
men, are allowed to play the game, 
seemingly as an alternative to doing 
nothing. The prefect is more often than not one of these 
favoured individuals. In no sense can lawn tennis be 
written down as a school game at these establishments, but 
facilities for playing it do undoubtedly exist. 

Thus, at Eastbourne, each House has a court and boys 
are allowed to play in free time, when “ the courts are very 
seldom unoccupied." There are also three school courts 
at Repton, but scholars at the great Derbyshire school must 
play cricket if required. Much the same conditions prevail 
at Trent, but here the interests of cricket are even more 
carefully guarded. At Charterhouse, again, there are two 
school cement courts, and several grass ones lent by masters. 
This means that " some 200 Carthusians get a game in a 
desultory way." Private lawn tennis clubs are run by the 
boys at Mill Hill, where there are four asphalt and three 
grass courts. The " member¬ 
ship " here is aboilt sixty. 

All this should make very 
pleasant reading for lawn tennis 
players who know full well that 
wherever the game has got any 
sort of footing the steps towards 
recognition cannot be so very 
difficult. The example of "a 
few boys playing on private 
lawns" has not, for instance, 
been without its effect at Rugby 
where (I have the authority of 
the head master for making the 
statement) the " possibility of 
providing opportunities is being 
considered." 

Attempts have also been made 
by the boys to introduce the 
game at Dulwich College and 
at the City of London School. 

At Dulwich the authorities would 
not hear of it, while the Victoria 
Embankment foundation had to 
give up the idea owing to lack 
of room for courts. The same 
difficulties as regards ground 
prevail at Westminster, al¬ 
though, as at Dulwich, the 


boys—or rather, some of them—arc 
very keen on the game. 

LAWN TENNI8 SCHOOLS. 

These are cheerful signs, and it may 
interest the authorities at Rugby and 
elsewhere to know that there are at least 
four public schools where lawn tenni* is 
already recognised as a school game with 
excellent results—namely, Stonyhurst 
College, Beaumont College, Denstone.and 
St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. 

At the last-named school there is a 
lawn tennis House match as well as a 
competition for both Singles and Doubles. 
This season, moreover, St. Lawrence 
have arranged matches with local clubs. 
There are about eighty tennis-players at 
the Kent school who have the use of two 
asphalt and two grass courts for a mem¬ 
bership fee to the lawn tennis club of 
25. 6 d. per summer term. Balls and nets 
are supplied. 

This catholic spirit in regard to sport 
seems a paying one, for-it was at St. 
Lawrence that Mr. A. L. Hosie, one of the 
greatest all-round athletes of the day. 
learned his games. Mr. Hosie secured 
“ Blues " at Oxford for Hockey, Asso¬ 
ciation Football and Lawn Tennis, and 
also captained more than one of the 
'Varsity trial sides at cricket. Hampshire 
county found Mr. Hosie's services very 
useful at cricket last summer. 

Denstone goes one better than St. Lawrence and gives 
four Colours (awarded by .competition). There is also a 
House Challenge Trophy which is competed for even- 
summer. Mr. Hall is captain of lawn tennis at Denstone. 
and the eighty boys in the " Club " pay a shilling subscrip¬ 
tion which includes the use of four grass courts and balls. 

Beaumont College, with fourteen courts, seems to possess 
more facilities for the game than any other school in the 
country, and half the bigger school (sixty or seventy boys} 
take advantage of them. Nearly as much space is given 
to the game by Stonyhurst with five asphalt courts and five 
grass ones. In the summer term at least two-thirds of the 
380 scholars play lawn tennis regularly. At this school, 
also, there are annual lawn tennis tournaments for both the 
bigger and smaller boys. 

This does not sound like op¬ 
position, and the first inter- 
schoolgame at lawn tennis cannot 
be very far distant. A meeting 
between, say, St. Lawrence 
Ramsgate, and Beaumont Col¬ 
lege, Windsor, seems quite within 
the range of practical politics. 
Anything that the writer or the 
Editor of the " B.O.P." can do to 
further such a scheme would be a 
most welcome task. 

That lawn tennis is an ideal 
game for boys—in fact the game 
for boys—will be easily under¬ 
stood by a careful study of the 
views of Mr. J. C. Parke, the 
famous Lawn Tennis Interna 
tional, who in 1913 won back 
the Davis Cup for England from 
Australasia. Mr. Parke’s won¬ 
derful play last summer when he 
defeated both Mr. A. F. Wilding, 
the present champion of the 
world, and Mr. M. E.McLoughhn 
the American champion, within 
a few weeks, is fresh in the 
memory of all. 



Mr. W. HALL. 

Captain of Lawn Tennis. Denstone 
College. 


THE CHAMPION8’ SCHOOL8J 

NAME. 

EDUCATED. 

GAME LEARNT. 

S. W. Gore (1877) • 

Harrow . , 

Old rackets player. 

P. F. Hadow (1878) 

Harrow 

Old rackets player. 

J. T. Hartley 

Harrow 

Old real tennis player. 

(1879-80) 



•W. Renshaw 

Cheltenham 

Private courts at 

(1881-6, 9) 


Cheltenham and 
Maida Vale cov¬ 
ered court. 

H. F. Lawford 

Repton 

On father’s lawn. 

(1887) 

Old rackets player. 

•E. Renshaw (1888) . 

Cheltenham 

Same as W. Ren¬ 
shaw. 

W. J. Hamilton 

Loughborough 

FiUwilliam Club un- 

(1890) 

Grammar School 

derGeo.Carr the pro. 

W. Baddeley 

— 

At Home. 

(1891-2, 5) 



J. PlM (1893-4) 

Graham’s School, 

At School and Lans- 

Kingstown 

downe L.T.C. un¬ 
der Burke. 

•H. S. Mahony (1896) 

Strangway 

Earlsford Rnk. with 

School, Dublin 

the Boyds. 

•R. F. Dohf.rty 

Westminster 

At Home. 

(1897-1900) 



A. W. Gore 

— 

Dinard Sands. 

(1901, 8, 9) 



H. L. Doherty 

Westminster 

At Home. 

(1902-6) 



N. E. Brookes (1907) 

In New Zealand . 

At Home. 

A. F. Wilding 

in Australia and 

At Home. 

(1910 to date) 

at Cambridge 
University 



• Now 'lead. J All rights reserved. 

N.B.—The dates in brackets denote the years the championship 
was held. 
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II—LAWN TENNIS, THE GAME FOR BOYS. 
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By J. C. PARKE. 
(Davis Cup International.) 


3 


T HE majority of parents appear to regard the question 
of what games their boys should play at school 
as a matter of slight importance, but it looms 
very large indeed in the schoolboy mind. I 
must confess that at the period when I was thinking and 
planning my own school life, my thoughts were devoted 
very largely to the games I was going to play, and to the 
success I hoped to achieve in them, and I am confident 
that the thoughts of many another healthy schoolboy run 
in very much the same channel. 

It is generally admitted that games form a necessary 
part of the schoolboy life, and take an important place in 
the training of boys for their career in the world. It 
would thus seem to me that the question of what are 
really the best games for boys is a much more vital one 
than at first sight would appear. In the winter there is 
a fine choice between Rugby football, Association football, 
hockey, etc., but at present I am concerned only with 
the summer games, and of all such I have no hesitation 
in saying that more thoroughly 
healthy exercise and enjoyment can 
be obtained from lawn tennis than 
from any other game. 

If any proof of my assertion were 
needed, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the thousands of player* 
there are to-day where a few years 
ago there were only hundreds ; to 
notice the way the continental nations 
are taking it up and excelling at it, 
too ; to see how it has swept over 
the United States, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
until it is by far the most world¬ 
wide game of the day. I should not 
like to venture to state how many 
times the actual players of lawn tennis 
exceed in number the players of 
any other game, for the figures 
would be so extraordinary that I 
know only too well the scarcely polite 
epithet which would be bestowed upon 
me. There is no doubt, however, 
that lawn tennis is the world's game 
of the present and of the future. 

There are so many excellent reasons 
why boys should decide in favour of 
tennis as their summer game that it 
is difficult to select a few of the more 
important ones for mention here. Let 
us start with a rather prosaic reason which will appeal more 
to the parents than to the boys. Let us consider lawn 
tennis purely and simply from the point of view of the 
physical benefits it confers as a form of exercise. I have 
tried most games at various periods of my life, and, so far 
as my experience goes, I would put lawn tennis easily 
first as an ideal game for boys. There is not a solitary 
muscle that is not exercised to a greater or less degree, but 
there is no muscle which has to bear too heavy a strain. 

Canon Lyttelton has called lawn tennis a “ lop-sided 
game," but his objection cannot be regarded seriously. 
In all my experience of tennis-players I have never met 
one who showed any sign of unnatural muscular develop¬ 
ment on the right side, or undevelopment on the left. 
In fact, the thing is impossible, as practically all the strokes 
are produced by an easy swing of the body, and not by 
any extraordinary muscular contortion of the right side, 
as Canon Lyttelton appears to think. 

Another excellent reason, which should appeal more to 
the boys themselves, is the quickness of the game. There 


is none of that sitting about, waiting for your turn to bat, 
or—having made a glorious " duck "—waiting for the rest 
of your side to get out, which is so inclined to take away 
all interest in cricket and make the schoolboy regard it as 
a bore. Lawn tennis is comprised of one quick movement 
after another, and the interest and excitement is never 
allowed to flag for a moment. Sufficient genuine exercise 
to satisfy most people can be obtained in two hard sets, 
lasting under an hour. In after life the great advantage 
of this is thoroughly appreciated by students grinding 
for exams., or by busy men who can only spare a short 
time for their daily exercise. 

What finer training can a boy have in self-reliance, 
quick-thinking, and decisive action ? The least hesitation 
is fatal to success ; but, at the same time, every succeeding 
ace provides a fresh opportunity for remedying former 
mistakes, and so the training of mind and brain is con¬ 
stantly going on. The " doubles " game also provides 
the necessary educati >n in esprit de corps —the playing 
for your team and not for self— 
which is one of the finest features 
in football and cricket. Unselfish¬ 
ness is the keynote of success, and 
each player must learn to subordinate 
his own desires and inclinations, so 
as not to clash with his partner, but 
rather to unite to form a perfect 
working combination. 

The influence of lawn tennis in the 
formation of character is one of the 
points which must not be overlooked. 
Very often we have to contend with 
bad luck and even injustice (such as 
wrong decisions), but if we can learn 
to face these minor misfortunes with 
good temper and to overcome them, 
then we shall be able to face the 
greater misfortunes of real life bravely 
and cheerfully and to overcome them 
in like manner. If we allow ourselves 
to become rattled by such things as 
bad decisions, etc., and to lose our 
temper, it very often means the loss 
of a match in addition. Afterwards 
we realise what fools we have been. 
Personally, I am well qualified to 
speak on the subject, for I started 
life with a particularly fiendish 
temper, and I know only too well 
the difficulty of controlling it. I 
also know the price one generally has to pay for losing it ! 

It may not be always possible to entirely conquer 
a bad temper, but it is splendid training to try ! Then, 
too, we meet all kinds of opponents, and learn a great 
deal about human nature and human failings, thus gaining 
that sympathy and understanding which are invaluable 
qualities in after life. In my experience there is no game 
in which the standard of sportmanship is higher. All 
over the world I have found the same desire amongst 
tennis-players not to avail themselves of fortunate 
decisions, etc., or to take any unequal advantage over an 
opponent. 

The very fact of being privileged to meet and associate 
with such sportsmen is a continual training in the virtue 
itself, and there arc innumerable opportunities for practising 
it in every match. It is the most highly-prized possession 
in the world amongst players, and a great number of other 
faults will be forgiven in the person who is a " thorough 
sportsman." Greatest lesson of all, we learn to win or 
lose with a good grace and good manner—quite a different 
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thing from the winning or. losing at football or cricket, 
which call for no personal charm of manner; and if we are 
taught no other lesson than this single one, then in my 
opinion the game has fully justified its existence. 

At the present time there is a glorious chance for some of 
our schoolboys to attain the highest fame in the tennis 
world—such a chance as may never occur again. Only 
ten years ago, or even less, the British Isles were admittedly 
pre-eminent in lawn tennis, whereas our position now is 
challenged on all sides—by America from over the Atlantic, 
by Australasia from the other side of the world, and by our 
neighbours, France and Germany, whose attempts at 
games a short time ago we were inclined to regard with a 
superior smile. If there were any younger players showing 
promise, the position would not be so gloomy, but I am 
unable to name a single one. 

Let me remind my readers that the respective ages of the 
four players chosen last summer to represent the British 
Isles in the International Contest for the Davis Cup were 
45* 4°- 39 aQ d 32 ! Just compare these with the ages of 
two of the victorious American team—viz., Mr. M. Mc- 
Loughlin 22, and Mr. R. N. Williams 21 ! If our prestige 
is to be upheld we must look to the schoolboys of to-day to 
do so in the future, and this is the chance to which I refer 
above. When other nations without our sporting traditions 
can produce players of the highest rank at the ages 
of 21 and 22, England with her generations of sportsmen 
and her hereditary training in games can at least do 
likewise. 

Of course the other nations, who move more quickly 
with the times than we do, have already realised the 
position which lawn tennis is taking, and will continue to 
take, in the world of sport, and they encourage their boys 
to follow the game, and then teach it to them properly. 
In England the slower moving authorities are still re¬ 
fusing to recognise the claims of lawn tennis, and are 
remaining wilfully blind and deaf to the merits and 
fascinations of the game. 

It is a tremendous drawback that at the present time 
there are so very few professional teachers in England, 
for it is terribly easy to develop faults early which may 
■cramp your style and clog your improvement for years— 
simply from want of a little correct teaching at the start. 
Professional coaching can be obtained much 
more easily on the Continent, with the result 
that the French and German boys learn 
how to produce all the strokes pro¬ 
perly, and as a natural consequence 
their improvement is extremely 
rapid and their style is so per¬ 
fect that it is quite a treat to 
watch them play. 

There is absolutely no 
reason why our boys should 
not improve as quickly, or 
even more quickly, under the 
same conditions, and so I want 
to impress upon boys the 
necessity of learning the 
correct way of producing each 
stroke at the beginning. If 
they cannot go to a profes¬ 
sional, then let them ask the 
best player they can find to 
show them how the various 
strokes are made. Per¬ 
sonally I am both pleased 
mid honoured when players 
ask me to show them any 
particular stroke, and I am 
delighted to do all in my 
power to assist them. Don’t 
wait for an introduction, 
boys, but go to any first-class 


player and explain what is puzzling you, and I am quite 
sure that he will do all he can to help you. 

If only all our public schools would admit the game 
and provide professional coaches as they do for cricket 
there would be no more outcry about our being left behind 
by the other countries. When we can hold our position 
at all under the present handicaps, I have no doubt that 
under more favourable circumstances we would easily 
regain our prestige. Surely, a purely amateur game such 
as lawn tennis should obtain the whole-hearted support 
of our schools in preference to a game such as cricket 
into which the professional element has entered so largely 
and from which the amateur element seems to be gradually 
disappearing. 

I was considerably amused at some letteis referring to 
lawn tennis as a “ namby-pamby " game, which appeared 
in the London papers shortly after we had lost the Dans 
Cup to America. Possibly the knowledge of the writers 
about the game was acquired at some delightful garden 
party, watching a strenuous struggle between the daughter 
of the house and the local curate on a court resembling 
a ploughed field ! If the writers, before making 
themselves ridiculous in the public press, had taken the 
trouble to see the five-set match between McLoughlir, 
and myself in that very Davis Cup contest which lasted 
for two hours on a blazing hot afternoon, I think they 
would scarcely have ventured to refer to the game as 
“ namby-pamby " ! I may mention that the letters were 
reprinted in “ American Lawn Tennis " to the huge delight 
of local readers. 

I would like to say a few words about what lawn tennis 
has done for me, if I may do so without appearing too 
egotistical. I have played the game ever since I was 
big enough to swing a racket, but I have been sorely handi¬ 
capped, like many other boys, by the want of correct 
teaching, and I have had to “ work out my own salvation. 
Through school and college it has been the main factor 
in keeping me fit when working hard for various exams 
and my record would show that it did not interfere with 
my studies in any way. Since college days it has beer, 
the source of more pleasure and enjoyment than I car 
tell, in addition to keeping me in such a state of physical 
fitness that life is always worth living. 

Incidentally, I have seen most of England 
and Scotland through playing in various 
tournaments; I have been to Berlin 
with an Irish tennis team ; I have 
made two trips to America in 
Davis Cup teams in 1908 and 1900 
and I have toured all over 
Australia and New Zealand 
with the Davis Cup team 
of 1912-13, besides having 
to refuse several invitation^ 
for equally delightful trips 
through lack of time. These 
are only a very few of the 
countless pleasures which 
have come to me through 
lawn tennis, and similar good 
times are within the reach of 
lots of boys if only they will 
take up the game serioush 
and learn it correctly at 
the start. 

As I said before, there i> 
a glorious chance offered tc 
the boys of to-day. It is tc 
them we must look to uphold 
the honour of England’s name 
in the greatest game in the 
world, and it is our duty* to use 
all possible means of assisting 
and encouraging them. 



PLEASANT! 


The perverted humorists whom Blabber is unfortunate enough to 
call his schoolmates have annexed bis clothes whilst he was enjoying 
a cooling “dip." Blabber is now starting on a pleasant three miles' 
walk back to school in the top hat and towel which they kindly left him I 
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T HE chief muleteer took his cigarette out of his mouth 
and made a dramatic gesture. Really, he was 
an uncleanly-looking person, with a Mauser rifle 
and various knives and pistols ; yet, even when 
he was gnawing garlic-flavoured lumps of goat’s flesh, he 
could manage to seem picturesque. 

“ There, Senores—there is the great city of Dolores, the 
capital of the glorious Republic of San Jose ! Did I not 
say that we should bring the mule-train and its loads 
down here in safety ? I, Don Juan Vargas, said it; and 
so it is done." 

Jack Hayle nodded. He was an English boy, and he 
was not given to high-flown sentiment ; but, none the less, 
he was intensely relieved. They had just come over the 
last rise, and below them, but a couple of miles aw'ay, was 
the capital of the little South American Republic. They 
could see every detail, the native quarter at the foot of 
the pass, then the solid, cool-looking Spanish houses, and, 
beyond those again, the quays and the land-locked harbour, 
in which a score or so of steamers lay at anchor. 

Yes, after a perilous journey of two hundred miles down 
from his father’s silver mines, a journey during every hour 
of which there had been the chance of attack by either 
Indians or half-bred brigands, they had arrived in safety. 
Another hour or two, and the forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of silver would be handed over to his father’s agent. 

So much had depended on that. Six months before, a 
gang of insurgents had looted the mines, just as the convoy 
was about to start, and the credit of Robert Hayle & Co. 
had been tottering ever since. This new consignment, 
mined in feverish haste, would just save the situation. 
\ Mr. Hayle himself had intended to come down with it. 

but, at the last moment, a dynamite accident had crippled 
i him, and he had been compelled to send his son, who had. 
as his lieutenant, his school chum, Derek Vine, Juan Vargas 
being in charge of the mules and cargadores. 

“ I’m jolly glad to see it, old man.” Derek shifted his 
I rifle from his right shoulder to his left, and held out his 
I hand. ” It’s been a pretty jumpy time for me. and it 
j must have been worse for you, because of what it meant 
f for your governor. Once I thought it was all up—the time 
those Dagos were dodging about amongst the rocks on the 

Catarman Pass. If you hadn’t shot their leader-” He 

broke off. and shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

Jack nodded. He had shot the leader, cerlainly, but 
he had not forgotten how the other had bowled over two 


Author of " The Escape of 

the ’ Alleynian,.In the 

Grip of the Ladrones,” 
etc., etc. 


men who were dashing down to turn the front mules, 
and so had given the party time to rally. 

” It’s been jumpy all round,” he answered ; ” still, 
it’s over now. There’s the President’s palace with 
the flag flying, and on the other side of the plaza 

is the agent’s. I suppose now- What’s that ? ” 

PIis tone altered suddenly as a field gun boomed out 
somewhere in the town, the report being followed instantly 
by a rattle of musketry. 

Derek Vine frowned. ” Sounds like one of their revolu¬ 
tions beginning,” he said. 

But Juan Vargas laughed. ” A revolution, Senor ? 
Why, no. The President. Don Manuel Lopez, is too well 
loved—and too strong. It is a festa, a Saint’s Day, and 
they celebrate it.” 

“ Don Manuel couldn’t stop them looting the mine,” 
Derek growled in an undertone to Jack. “ There the gun 
goes again. It’s at the north of the town. I don’t like it. 
Jack.” 

The other boy’s face had grown very grave. He seemed 
to be trying to arrive at some decision. He glanced at 
Juan Vargas, then at the mules and cargadores, who were 
coming on steadily. 

” I don’t like it, either,” he answered, in too low a tone 
for Vargas to overhear. " But what can we do—except 
go on and risk it ? These fellows are short of food and 
cigarettes already, and they won’t agree to wait. Vargas 
means to go on. We must chance it. After all, it may 
be only a festa ” 

In silence they descended the mountain side, keeping 
a very close look-out. The shooting seemed to have ceased 
now, though a rather ominous column of smoke told of a 
house on fire. They were in the native quarter, amongst 
a maze of filthy little shacks, before Derek spoke again. 
Then : 

” There’s not a soul about, Jack,” he remarked. ” No¬ 
thing but the pigs and the fowls ; and yet, somehow. I’m 
sure every one of the shacks is full of women and children. 
They’re in hiding.” 

Jack nodded. He, too, was conscious that many eyes 
were w’atching them through chinks in the wretched little 
buildings ; he was conscious, too, of a change in the manner 
of Vargas and the muleteers. They were laughing and 
chattering, taking no notice of the two English boys. 

The shacks were beginning to give place to more solid 
buildings, the muddy track was growing into a proper 
road, w'hen, suddenly, the firing recommenced, this time 
but a quarter of a mile away. A minute later there was 
a confused sound of shouting ahead, and a rabble, dressed 
in the slovenly uniform of the Republican troops, dashed 
down a cross-street ahead in full flight. 

Juan Vargas halted abruptly, gave a short laugh, and 
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turned to the boys, sweeping off his sombrero with elaborate 
sarcastic ceremony. 

“ Senores," he said, 44 your task is done. I, the repre¬ 
sentative of the new President, Marshal Mora, will trouble 
you no more over this silver. The Marshal, whose troops 
are evidently victorious, will be most grateful for the 
treasure. Here come its new guardians, the soldiers of 
Liberty." 

As he finished, a score of villainous-looking Dagos, all 
heavily armed, appeared suddenly from a side road, and 
ran down to meet the mule-train, waving their dirty 
sombreros and cheering wildly. 

Jack made up his mind instantly. 44 We must make a 
bolt, Derek," he cried. “ Let’s try that alley." 

There was a narrow, muddy lane leading between two 
houses only a few yards from where they were standing. 
Either Vargas and his fellow scoundrels had not noticed 
this, or the boys* decision took them by surprise ; at any 
rate, Jack and Derek were out of sight before a shot could 
be fired at them, though the shouts of rage showed them 
that their enemies had not intended them to escape. 

Luckily, the lane wound about considerably, then 
branched off into several even more dirty alleys, in which 
were the back entrances of the houses. 

“ Keep it up," Jack panted, as he turned sharply to 
the right in the direction of the waterside. 44 This must 
take us towards the English quarter. Perhaps they won’t 
follow us." 

But he spoke too soon. The words were hardly out of 
his mouth when a bullet whizzed past his ear. Glancing 
back, he saw three of the revolutionaries but twenty yards 
behind, catching up on them at every stride. 

Derek had seen them too. The enemy had revolvers 
and long knives, and to be overtaken meant certain death. 

“ There—in that doorway ! " he cried. 44 Let’s make a 
stand there 1 " 

Jack understood instantly. A few yards away was an 
old, dilapidated Spanish house, with a broken-down porch 
over its back entrance. As the boys swung round at bay, 
breathless, panting, their foes were only some ten yards 
off. Neither Derek nor Jack was conscious of having 
taken aim with their rifles, yet, as they fired, two out of 
the three scoundrels fell. The third man sprang to one 
side, into cover, and, as he did so, half a dozen more of 
his fellows appeared. 

A bullet took jack’s hat off, another smashed the bolt 
of Derek’s rifle. True, Jack laid another of the brigands 
low with his next shot, but, none the less, their case was 
absolutely desperate, for the sound of the firing seemed 
to have awakened the dwellers in the house opposite, and 
at one of the upper windows two men with rifles had 
appeared. 

Derek had now' clubbed his useless weapon. 14 Good-bye, 
old man," he cried ; " they've got us ! " 

But before Jack could reply, the door behind them had 
been opened ; lean, yellow hands had seized them by the 
collars and dragged them into a dark, cool passage ; then 
the door was flung to again, just as a couple of bullets 
pierced it. 

“ Plenty narrow squeak. One piccee more, and they 
get you." It was a Chinaman who grunted out the words 
as the boys staggered against the wall, breathless. 

Then an English voice cut in. “ He’s about right, my 
lads. You hadn’t many seconds left. Put those bars up, 
Wing Fu. What’s all this about, anyway ? ’’ 

As their eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, the boys 
made out a short, red-bearded man, wearing a white suit 
and a peaked cap ; he was obviously a sailor. He listened 
to their story with a gathering frown on his face. 

“ So that was it ! " he exclaimed, when they had finished. 
44 I thought the illustrious Marshal Mora had some special 
object over this revolution. His people had robbed your 
father once, and now he's done it a second time. You’ve 
only come in for the tail end of the business. They 
murdered most of their enemies yesterday. Forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of silver ! That’s a big haul for a South 
American patriot." He went to a small, barred window 


and peered out. 44 Your friends have gone to try and get 
a share of your silver, I expect. Now, what do you propose 
to do ? " 

Jack answered promptly. 44 Go to the British Consul 
and get him to cable for a cruiser." 

Their new acquaintance shook his head. 44 They’ve 
collared the cable offices. The Consul is ill with typhoid, 
and the Acting Consul has been shot. That won’t help 
you." 

“ What do you propose, then ? " Jack had gone very 
pale. The loss of the silver meant ruin, and perhaps death 
to his father. 

The stranger stroked his beard thoughtfully. 44 Well.” 
he answered at last, 44 you’re in an ugly position. As soon 
as Marshal Mora, who is half Indian, half negro, hear* 
you’ve shot two of his blackguards, he’ll be looking for you. 
especially as he’ll want to keep the story of that silver 
quiet. You’ve got to get out of Dolores and make for 
Concepcion, where there’s a Consul and a cable station, 
and where the real President is. Now, I’m master of the 
ss. ‘ Narromine,’ and I could put in there. But it's a ca-e 
of getting you aboard without anyone knowing.” 

“ If we went now before the news got round-" Derek 

began, but a violent knocking on the front door of the house 
cut him short. 

Wing Fu, who had been listening, nodded wisely. " Con e 
plenty quick soldier man. Here, you little white boy>. 
this way. Keep plenty quiet, savee ? " 

He stooped down, fumbled for a moment with one or 
the flagstones of the floor, which seemed to swing on pivot', 
and, almost before they knew what had happened, tin- 
boys found themselves in a small, dark subterranean 
chamber, evidently a relic of the old Spanish days. 

44 Cheerful, eh ? ’ Jack whispered to his companion. 
" I suppose the Chino has let them in to search. . . . Ye>, 
that must be them stamping overhead. Supposing they 
take it into their heads to shoot him and the skipper ! " 

Derek could not avoid shuddering. To die of starvation 
in that terrible little dungeon! Far better, infinitely 
better, to have been shot outside in the daylight. 

Footsteps passed and repassed. Something metallic, a 
rifle probably, fell with a crash on the very stone which 
formed the trap door. Then all was silent, like the silent e 
of death. 

For what seemed to be hours the boys sat there, huddled 
up on the damp floor. At first they whispered together; 
then the power of speech appeared to leave them. 

The same fear, a fear that grew more deadly every 
moment, was in the mind of each. The sailor and the 
Chinaman had either been carried away as prisoners or 
had been shot. Death, one of the most terrible of deaths 
was staring them in the face. 

44 I can stand it no longer—not a minute longer 1 ' 
Derek got up suddenly and spoke in a hoarse whisper. 
44 The Chinaman let us down with his hands, but it can t 
be more than six feet to the roof. If you stood on my 
shoulders you might move that stone, Jack." 

A quarter of an hour later they were once more squatimi 
on the ground, breathing hard. Jack had fumbled with 
every joint in the stonework, yet made no impression on 
anything. 

Then Derek tried, with the same result. 

“ It's no good," Jack gasped—the air was growing ven¬ 
fold. 44 We’re trapped, done for! I wish it were all over 
I say, Derek ’’—he hesitated a moment— 44 let’s say some 
prayers before it’s too late." 

When Derek rose from his knees, there seemed a n< a 
note in his voice. 44 Give me another lift," he said, ven 
quietly ; 44 I believe I’m going to do it this time.’* 

His fingers appeared hardly to have touched the roof <*: 
the chamber when the stone turned easily and a flood o: 
fresh air came down. With a heave he pulled himself ou: 
and then helped Jack up. 

44 Something seemed to tell me it was in the corner \*t 
ought to try," he said simply. 

For a full minute they were too greatly overcome to d« 
anything. Night had fallen, but there was bright moon 
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ight coming through the windows, and, after the darkness 
:>f the hiding-place, it was easy to see their way about. 
\ deadly stillness had fallen on the house. Evidently it 
.vas quite deserted. 

They went along the passage and entered one of the 
ront rooms, which proved to be a kind of general office ; 
hen they tried the opposite one. Jack gave a low cry of 
delight, for there were shelves piled with all sorts of goods, 
including the big. spreading straw hats and loose jean 
suits usually worn by the half-breeds of the town. 

It was only a question of a few minutes to shed their 
)wn clothing, which 
hey dropped into their 
ate hiding-place, and 
urn themselves into a 
ouple of typical young 
:itizens of Dolores. 

There were not likely 
o be any street lamps 
ilight, and the absurdly 
.vide brims of the hats 
shaded their faces from 
he moonlight. 

“ Now for it,’* Jack 
;aid, as he thrust a big 
tnife into his belt. 

' We’ve got to steal a 
>oat and get on board 
>ne of the ships in the 
larbour, somehow. It’s 
ibout our one chance.” 

Derek nodded, and. 

/ery cautiously, opened 
he big outer door, then 
umped back with a cry, 
or there, dangling in 
ront of him, was the 
xxly of Wing Fu, the 
Chinaman. 

Fortunately the 
treet was deserted, 
lot a soul being 
n sight. Jack 
gripped his chum's 
vrist fiercely. 

“ Come on,” he 
n uttered ; ” we 

mist go. It shows 
vhat mercy we 
h o u 1 d get. 

'hcv’ve done that 
because he wouldn’t 
/here we were.” 

At first it seemed 
hough they were passing 
hrough a city of the dead. 

Cvery window was shut- 
3red ; not a glimmer of 
ght was showing anywhere; 
ut as they drew near the 
laza, they came on a wine 
iop which had been broken 
pen, with drunken brigands 

routing inside, and others asleep, or dead, perhaps, in the 
Oadway. After that, they saw the same thing scores of 
mes over. 

Fortunately there was no sort of military discipline, 
so sort of guard kept. Everyone who dare be out was 
oing just as he thought right, with, of course, the chance 
l being shot by someone who objected to his ways. The 
^volutionaries had won, and now they were celebrating 
leir victory. 

; The direct route to the quay would have taken the boys 
irough the Plaza, the Great Square, but they decided to 
art round it by back streets. Still, from one dark turning, 
iey were able to view the scene being enacted there. 
f i n the centre was Marshal Mora’s principal bivouac. 


say 


“ It was o 
a question 
a few minutes 
to . . . turn 
themselves into a couple 
of typical young citizens 
of Dolores.” 


His artillery—out-of-date field guns for the most part—was 
drawn up so as to command the four corners ; between 
the guns was a jumble of wagons, cassions, carts full of 
loot, rifles stacked pell-mell, with drunken soldiers every¬ 
where. 

The Palace, formerly the residence of great Spanish 
noblemen, was ablaze with light ; downstairs a band was 
playing a tune, which it seemed to make up as it went 
along ; on the first floor a banquet was in progress, the 
shouts of the guests showing that wine had been one of 
the principal features in it. 

At the northern corner of the square a splendid 
old house, the property of a great planter, had been 
reduced to a glowing heap of ruins. 

As the boys watched, there was a 
sudden rush of feet down one of 
the main streets, yells, curses, 
shrieks, and a rabble came in 
view, dragging half a dozen 
prisoners. A halt was 
made outside the 
Palace; the leader of 
the mob hurried in, 
whilst mud and in¬ 
sults were flung at 
the captives. A 
couple of minutes 
later the leader 
returned, shouted 
a few words of 
command ; the 
wretched victims 
were stood against 
the wall of the 
building, and, as 
the guests at the 
banquet, who had 
hurried to the 
windows, craned 
their necks to see, 
a ragged volley 
spluttered out. 
and the prisoners 
collapsed. 

Derek gave a 
queer little sob. 
“Oh! The brutes! 
Did you see who 
the man in com¬ 
mand was, Jack ? ” 
The latter nodded. 
” Yes. It was Juan 
Vargas. He, at least, 
is not drunk. We had 
better hurry.” 

They turned away 
thankfully from the 
horrible scene, and five minutes 
later were on the quay. For¬ 
tunately the electric light station 
had been partially destroyed, 
and the big arc lamps were not alight. 

Out in the harbour they could see the 
lights of the steamers. 

Jack heaved a sigh of relief. “ It looks as if none 
has left yet. I suppose they’re afraid of the battery at 
the Heads. If only we knew which was the 4 Narromine.* 
The others may not take us aboard ; they may even have 
been collared by the revolutionaries.” 

“ We’ve got to chance little things of that sort,” his 
companion answered grimly. “If we stay in the town, 
we shall be stood up against a wall. Besides, there’s 
the silver to be recovered. Your father put it in our 
charge.” 

The other gripped his hand almost fiercely. “ You’re 
a real chum ! ” he muttered. “ It means everything to 
the governor.” 
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“ Not everything,” Derek retorted ; ” your life means 
a good deal more, old man ! ” 

There was a guard on the quay, but the men were, for 
the most part, squatting round a fire, which they were 
feeding with the wood from some cases they had taken 
off a trolley ; whilst the bottles which had been in those 
cases were being rapidly emptied. 

The boys crept down cautiously in the shadow of the 
houses, then made a sudden dive and gained the shelter 
of a stack of railroad sleepers, which were lying on the 
very edge of the wharf. 



S O far, luck had certainly been with them ; no one 
had challenged them ; no one seemed even to have 
given them a glance ; they might just have been 
a couple of young natives prowling about for a 
jackal’s share of the loot. 

But now they had to tackle the most difficult part of 
all. It would be simple enough to drop into one of the 
many boats moored along the sea-wall; yet, once they 
were out on the water, in the bright moonlight, they could 
not hope to escape unobserved. Moreover, at the Customs 
steps, was a steam launch all ready for use. 

Jack looked round cautiously. The guard had just 
struck up a song, and the time seemed a good one. At 
any rate, it was both useless and dangerous to wait. 

“ That boat will do,” he whispered. ” Drop into her 
carefully . . . cast off . . . I’ll take the oars . . . The 
nearest steamer, the one with the big funnel, is a German. 
We won’t try her, as the Germans are in with the new 
President. But the next one has an English look.” 

They had gone a hundred yards, more than half the 
distance to the vessel for which they were heading, when 
there was a hail in Spanish from the shore. In the still 
air the words came to them perfectly distinct. They 
were to return and explain their doings, or they would 
be shot. At the same moment, men began to tumble 
down the Customs steps into the steam launch. 

Jack bent to his oars. He had been rowing quietly, 
cautiously, hitherto ; but now he put his last ounce of 
strength into his task. 

Derek, who was no oarsman, watched him with a bitter 
sense of helplessness. He, at least, had recognised the 
voice which had hailed them. The man in command of 
the launch was Juan Vargas, and he knew that the ex¬ 
muleteer was sober enough to catch and murder them. 

The launch was slow in getting away, but she was coming 
up fast now; still, they managed to round the stern of the 
German with half a minute to spare, and, for that space, 
they would be hidden from their pursuers. Then, suddenly. 
Jack dropped his oars. 

” Overboard,” he cried. " Upset the boat. We’re 
not in the moonlight now. They may pass us.” 

It was a desperate manoeuvre, for the harbour was full of 
sharks, and the chances were that they would be seen; but, as 
it happened, both struck out for a large mooring buoy, whilst 
the tide carried their hats away in the opposite direction. 


They were behind the buoy, clinging on to the seawe 
when their pursuers, who had kept much too far out fr; 
the German steamer, came in sight. Vargas saw the ove: 
turned boat, saw the hats, and made for those, never ev 
glancing at the buoy. For a few minutes he crui- 
round, the tide taking the launch farther away all * 
time ; then they heard him give orders to return. 

** They’re drowned, whoever they were,” he grow! 

" Get back to the quay.” 

As he passed the German steamer again, he ha: 
someone, apparently her skipper, who had come on deck 

tf Yes, Senor, you will have that cargo in the momin. 
Vargas shouted, in answer to a question. '* I, Juan Van: 
know it is there ready for you . . . Two enemies of Liber 
have just drowned themselves, and so saved our cartrkL 
That was all . . . Good night.” 

Derek’s teeth were chattering, but he managed 
mutter: ” Not drowned yet, Jack. We must swim 
that other steamer, and risk being taken aboard. C 
you do it ? ” 

“ Easily, when I can get my boots off,” the oth 
answered. ” Now, w'e can hang on to that chain with c 
hand . . . there go my boots. It’s only fifty yards, 

easy swim, if-” he broke off ; but Derek undeistc 

He, too. had the sharks in his mind. 

That swim, short though it was, was the greatest orcb 
the boys had ever been through. Each of them seerr. 
to remember all the stories he had heard of the Ter: 
of the Seas. It is not surprising then that, when th 
did find themselves in safety on the gangway of t: 
strange steamer, they were thoroughly shaken, and th~ 
they waited, a full minute before moving again. 

” Something else to be grateful for,” Jack whispere: 
” Now we had better find out where we are.” 

They made no noise as they went up the ship’s ladde 
There was a lamp burning at the head of it, but no one c: 
watch there. 

Jack, who was leading, paused a moment. ” Briti^ 
ship, I think,” he began. Then he stopped suddenftl 
for on the upper deck was a man in pyjamas, coverin 
him with a revolver. An instant later, however, m 
pistol w r a$ lowered, and, as the other turned slightly ad 
the moonlight fell on his face, Jack saw that it was tbd 
red-bearded friend. 

He began an exclamation of delight, w'hich died muni 
diately at a warning gesture from the skipper, who signal* 
to them to come along the deck and up the compaaid 
ladder. Not a word was spoken until he had them inftl 
own cabin, and had shut the d<?or. 

“ I am glad to see you,” he said, as he hurriedly turafil 
out some pyjamas for them. “ I could do nothc. 
for you. They sent me aboard, and kept me hot 
though I heard since that you had both been executed 1i 
‘ treason.’ How on earth did you manage to get aboard f 

When he had heard their story—he had made them t*r 
in, one in his own bunk, the other on the sofa—he noddr 
gravely. 

” It’s been more than mere luck, my lads. I’m gl 
that none of the crew r saw r you come aboard. Most 
them are foreigners whom I can’t trust, and they woj 
know you w r ere refugees. That’s w'hat we’ve come do*, 
to in these days. A hundred years ago we were the pc 
men of these waters ; now we seem afraid to lift a har. 

. . . Well, I’ll get you something to eat and some 
coffee, and then you must just keep yourselves out * 
sight until we’re clear of this port. We sail at da«- 
After that, I'll take you to Concepcion, and we’ll set 
we can get a British cruiser to come and rescue \v 
silver.” 

The boys thanked him—they had never before rear 
the full meaning of the words ” safety " and 44 risk 
then they remembered the German steamer. 

“ The ' Bertha Helhvig ' ? ” the skipper answered in re: 
to their questions. “ Oh, she brought Marshal Mora 
guns. I suppose her owners are in partnership with hr 
Lucky you didn’t try and board her. Had you done > 
you wouldn’t be alive now. The Mora party is o*. j 
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was going to make a dash 
for freedom, regardless of 
the fort at the harbour 


“ An instant luter the 
pistol was lowered and, as the 
moonlight fell on his face, Jack saw 

that it was their red-bearded friend.” (See page 468 .) 

than anxious to catch you, so as to keep the theft of that 
silver quiet, until it has been sent to a place of safety. I 
jnly wonder that Vargas didn’t shoot you before, on the 
,vay down.” 

Dawn was just breaking when the sound of the engine- 
oom telegraph awoke the boys. The bridge was just 
ibove the cabin and they could hear the skipper’s voice 
:1 early, giving orders in sharp, almost savage, fashion. 
Evidently the cable was being slipped, and the “ Narromine ” 


mouth. 

As they tumbled out of 
their bunks, the steward 
came in, grinning, carrying 
a couple of rifles. 

” There’s going to be a 
scrap, gents,” he said. 

•' Captain Oake says, will 
you go aft and shoot at 
the Dagos in a launch 
which is a-coming up 
astern ? ” 

The boys needed no 
second bidding. They had 
a notion who would be in 
that launch, and they had 
some old scores to pay off. 
By the time they reached 
the wheel-box. the engines 
had begun to throb, and 
the vessel was under way. 
The light was bad—the 
very worst conditions for 
shooting are between dark¬ 
ness and dawn—but the 
launch was now very near, 
perilously near, and it was 
difficult to miss. 

The yell which followed 
their first shots told them that 
someone was hit, though the 
volley which came back at them 
passed clean overhead. But the 
launch still drew nearer ; moreover, 
she was crammed with armed men. 
They lay down flat for the sake of 
cover, loading and firing as fast as 
possible. 

Would the “Narromine” never 
gather speed ? Another minute, and, 
in spite of all their efforts, the 
launch would be alongside. 

“ We shan’t do it ! ” Jack found 
himself shouting. ” We shan’t do 
it ! ” Then, for a few seconds, he 
seemed to be both blinded and 
deafened. 

The battery on shore had opened 
fire, and its first shell had struck the 
launch belonging to its own side ! 

Whether the gunners were too greatly 
amazed at their own handiwork, or 
whether they believed the launch to have 
been the enemy, no one on board the 
“ Narromine ” ever knew, but the fact 
remains that they did not fire again. A 
quarter of an hour later, the steamer was 
round the Head and in safety. 

Captain Oake rubbed his hands gleefully 
as he joined the boy§ for coffee. ” We’ve 
done it nicely.” he said. ” Did you wonder at my sudden 
departure ? It was the only way. One of my men. a 
German, had seen you come aboard, and I caught him 
signalling with a lamp to the German steamer. So I left 
my best anchor and cable ; but, unless I’m very much 
mistaken, it’ll be worth while. They’ll start the cables 
buzzing at Concepcion, and we’ll soon have a cruiser or 
two looking for our German friend.” 

The boys stared at him in astonishment. ” Why look 
for her ? ” Jack asked. ” It’s the silver we want back.” 

“ Yes, and you’ll find it aboard her,” the skipper retorted. 
" After you had turned in, it struck me suddenly that that 
was Marshal Mora’s game. He wouldn’t keep all that 
loot in the town, to be stolen again. If they catch her, as 
they are bound to do, they’ll find it.” 
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A week later, a grim-looking British cruiser entered 
Concepcion harbour, and sent a boat ashore for the 
boys. 

“ Yes,” the midshipman said, as he took them off. 
“ We got all your silver for you, and, what’s more, we 
went to Dolores afterwards to look for Marshal Mora.” 


” Did you find him ? ” Jack asked eagerly. 

The other grinned. ” Yes, they were just standing bi- 
up against a wall, so we didn’t interfere. They’d four 
he’d sent the silver away. Nice lot of people there! 

Derek and Jack laughed. ” It ail depends on your pc 
of view,” Derek said. 


To Make a Chinese “Bucket” Kite. 

ynsp 

By C. B. CORNFORD. ' 


N INE inches, ttn inches, and eleven inches are the 
dimensions of the Chinese Bucket Kites I used to make. 
That is to say, nine inches the length of the handle, 
. eleven inches the length of the body of the bucket 
itself, and ten inches the diameter. Chinese water-buckets do 
not have a ” bail ” like ours. They are made of wood, and 
two of the pieces of wood forming the sides are left much 
longer and a bit stouter, and a cross-piece of wood forms the 
handle. 

No tail is required, and only a single thread is fastened 
to the kite to fly it by. For a kite 
of this size, and in a gentle, steady 
" air,” stout cotton is quite sufficient. 

The Chinese only fly their kites in the 
spring. They say that the reason is that 
kites will not go up at other times, because 
in the spring the wind is stronger in the 
higher layers of air, and in the autumn 
weaker; so that in the autumn a kite 
properly balanced for the lower strata of 
air will be too heavy to ascend farther 
in the slower-moving strata it reaches 
as soon as it rises up a little. The kite 
shops do not stock kites except just in the 
spring. 

Now for the kite itself. Get a length 
of bamboo and split it up very finely, 
say inch for the two long uprights, and 
| inch for all the rest. If the thinner 
pieces will not bend sufficiently to make 
the three rings, perhaps cane, split up, 
would do as well. I never had any diffi¬ 
culty with mine, but then it was freshly 
cut. You might shave it down with a 
thumb-plane to as little as -Jy inch in 
thickness, if you had it £ inch wide. 

First make the three rings, of equal size, 
and ten inches in diameter. You will have 
to shave off from those parts of the circle 
less inclined to bend, till the ring is fairly 
round without your pressing or squeezing 
it in any direction. Then take one of the 
long uprights, cut a little notch at one 



Framework of Kite . 

(hot drawh ro scale) 


should not call it workmanlike, and never did it myself. I us- 
thin Japanese paper, which is very tough, to cover my kites, t 
any thin paper would do. You may have to paste two or th: 
pieces together first, to make a piece large enough. Then cut 
piece large enough to go right round and overlap, say, |ir 
and wide enough to overlap the top and bottom rings anc 
addition stick down to the paper inside of the kite, hot 
this with the scissors all along at about f inch intervals 
just the line of the top and bottom rings, and cut two note:/ 
to the same line, down each side where the long upnd; 

come, but do not cut away the pa>: 
between. 

Then paste the overlap and wrap t: 
paper round the frame, arranging th: 
the overlap does not come opposite : 
any of the uprights. Roll the fra:: 
over, with the paper round it, so that th 
overlapping edges lie on the table, an 
press them together. Allow it to th 
and then proceed with the pasting an- 
sticking down of the paper tabs, over th 
upper and lower rings. The little tabs d 
paper at the long uprights should h 
pasted to the uprights. Tie cotton lad¬ 
ings from A to B, C to D, and E to r. 
and stick paper on as shown, wrappir; 
it round the uprights, the cross-picct 
and the strings. The total area of th ■ • 
pieces of paper varies with the flex h! 
of the projecting parts of the upright* 
If you make them roughly about :! 
proportion shown, and you find a:tr 
wards that the kite is too upnr 
when you try to fly it, you cr 
reduce the width of the cross-piece 
paper. 

You can raise this kite without a-ist- 
ance, by standing it on the ground a: 
going some way off, paying out h 
cotton as you go, and then runr: . 
with the kite just a few steps. Wh 
well up in the sky, if you turn the r# 
of cotton end-on towards the kite, a: 


end (that will be the handle end), and another nine inches 
down, and slit the other end for a little way up. Insert one 
of the rings in the slit, and lash it firm with cotton. The 
uprights pass outside the two upper rings. 

Next bind on the middle ring, and then the top ring. Proceed 
in the same way with the other long upright, measuring with 
a tape measure to be sure you get it exactly half-way round the 
rings. Then put in the two short uprights, measuring again 
with the tape measure to be sure they are exactly midway 
between the two long uprights ; these are slit at both ends. 
Then the cross-piece for the handle, slit at botli ends, long enough 
to stretch the ends of the uprights a little apart, as shown in the 
sketch, and fitting into the notches on each side of the long 
uprights. The framework is now complete. 

If you now find that any of the rings are not round, it would be 
permissible, I suppose, to put cross-lashings of cotton ; but I 


let the cotton fly off quite freely over the end of the rc: 
the bucket will turn upside-down in the sky, as if pour r. 
out water, and then by checking the cotton it will or 
upright again. If you find it flies with a constant teniicn 
to lean to one side, you must stick a little wet;':.' 
by a piece of paper, inside the lower part of the cp; - 
side. 

A Chinese boy would take a small and worn cop;. 
" cash,” and paste that inside to balance it. Perhaps 
farthing might take its place in your kite, or a small po 
of tin. The Chinese would weigh the two long upright stih. 
to make sure they were of equal weight, before starting ' 
make the kite; and also test them by bending them, or- 
alter the other, with the same weight, to ensure that th 
were of equal flexibility in the part that projects, which 
indispensable. 
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Made “Centuries.” 



Sensational Debuts of Some First-class Cricketers. 
By R. R. RELF. 

(Sussex G.C.C.) 



T O make a century at all requires much doing. I 
believe it was that splendidly steady and sure 
batsman, Tom Hayward, of Oval renown, who 
once gave vent to his views somewhat to the 
following effect:—" A hundred wants making, whether it 
be at cricket, billiards, or any other game. It wants 
making even if you are playing against very weak opponents, 
but still more when your rivals are as smart and expert 
as yourself! " 

That saying is to-day as true as ever. And it is because 
I think that a short chat about 
famous boy-cricketers who have not 
only distinguished themselves by 
making ioo, but who won immortal 
glory by making that ioo in their first 
essay at what we may call a first-class 
fixture, cannot but prove most in¬ 
teresting to all other lads, that I have 
accepted the kind invitation of your 
editor to deal with the subject for a 
little while in the “ B.O.P.” 

In the year 1890 there came from 
Harrow School its youthful captain 
to take part in a county fixture at 
Brighton. This young gentleman, 
then just leaving Harrow, and eighteen 
vears of age, had been invited by the 
Lancashire County Committee to help 
his native shire in its fight against 
Sussex when he was free from school 
in August. Naturally, the lad was 
pleased at receiving such an offer, 
and he eagerly accepted it. 

It would be unfair to Sussex to say 
that its men smiled at the boy- 
cricketer as he went from the pavilion 
to the wicket. The southern shire 
had heard too much of what the 
young Harrow captain had already 
done. ■ But the fieldsmen certainly 
did not anticipate that a “ mere lad ” 
would make much of a stand in his 
first big match against their bowlers, 
and so they looked on indulgently 
whilst he made one or two singles 
slowly at the start. But their whiff of indulgence didn't 
last long ! For young Archie Maclaren rattled up run after 
run, with graceful and stylish play, until, at length, there 
was a tremendous burst of applause, in which even Sussex 
joined heartily, when 100 appeared on the scoie board as 
the total runs made by this boy from Harrow and 
Lancashire. And when Sussex at last saw his back, as 
he returned to the pavilion after notching 108 of the best 
against their excellent bowlers, they were glad enough to 
be rid of him, you may be sure ! 

But the fame of Maclaren, which began that day in 
reality, will be long ere it begins to decay ; for the many 
hundreds he has since made for Lancashire, and for England 
in Test matches, together with his fine captaincy and his 
glorious fielding, have made his name immortal in the 
annals of cricket. 

Magnificent, however, as was the beginning of England’s 
former Test Match captain in this way, it was not so startling 
or brilliant as that of another marvellous batsman of our 
own days. This gentleman is the well-known Kentish 


player, Mr. S. H. Day, whose football renown is quite as 
great as, if not greater than, his cricket fame. But now 
we have to do with Mr. S. H. Day as a player in the summer 
sport only. 

Being given a place in the Malvern College eleven against 
its two chief rivals Repton and Uppingham, the young 
batsman soon showed his quality by hitting up over 100 
against Repton at the first time of asking, whilst following 
this he made 125 against Uppingham in the next year's 
match. It may be, however, that we should not consider 
these contests strictly as what we call 
“ big " matches in the sense explained 
above, though the great fights of 
Eton v. Harrow, Charterhouse v. 
Westminster, Rugby v. Marlborough, 
and Malvern v. Repton, usually pro¬ 
vide far more excellent cricket, induce 
far more intense enthusiasm, and 
prove immensely more thrilling and 
exciting, than do six county matches 
out of any seven. 

However, Kent discovered to her 
delight that this young boy at 
Malvern, about whom so much was 
being said in praise of his cricket, was 
a son of hers, he having come from 
Blackheath. So Kent soon asked 
him if he would join her ranks when 
at liberty, and in 1897 he took part 
for her in the game against Gloucester¬ 
shire at Cheltenham in August. Mr. 
Day was but eighteen years old, yet 
Gloucester wished heartily he had 
waited a bit longer eie he made his 
debut for Kent! For “ Sammy ” (as 
every Westminster School and Mal¬ 
vern College boy affectionately calls 
the great player) did not return from 
the stumps to the pavilion until the 
Kentish side were all out, and then, 
carrying back his bat still undefeated, 
he saw the score board figures 101 
against his number, and he was satis¬ 
fied with his entry into first-class 
cricket ! 

Mr. S. H. Day was, indeed, wonderful whilst at school, 
yet his performances there arc quite put into the shade by 
those of a youth who holds a marvellous record as a batsman 
when a mere boy. This young gentleman pored over books 
(how much did he “pore" I often wonder?) at Beccles 
College, at the interesting town of that name in the corner 
of north-east Suffolk. His name was Gilbert Jessop, and 
his comrades even then said that he was the hardest hitter 
and biggest thumper of a ball they had ever seen. A good 
many thousands of grown-up men have often said the same 
thing since then ; and those who recall the magnificent 
hitting of Thornton, Ulyett, Bonnor, and Lyons, will 
recognise what such a statement means. 

I regret that I have not been able to trace how many 
centuries the youthful Gilbert L. Jessop made whilst in the 
team at Beccles College in that remarkable season of his, 
1895. He was, it is true, just emerging from boyhood into 
manhood, but he was as daring and irresponsible in ways and 
play as though he were but a lad of fourteen still. However, 
when I tell you that Mr. Jessop's performances with the 
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bat worked out in 1895 at an average of 132 runs per innings, 
and with the ball about 105 wickets, taken at a cost of two 
runs each, you can fancy what a player this noted exponent 
of cricket was even as a mere lad. I have put him into 
our list here not because he made 100 in a first match for 
his native county—he didn't, to tell the truth—but because 
his performances as a boy were so extraordinary that he is 
fit to be included in any account of magnificent youthful 
batsmen, even if one strains the title of an article a bit to 
do it. I am glad to note that Mr. Jessop is writing on 
cricket for boys in the same part of the “ B.O.P." in which 
these notes of mine appear. 

However, if the young fellow from Beccles and Cambridge 
University didn’t make 100 in his first big game, he did 
something even more astounding to the excited spectators. 
And they certainly much preferred to see that which he 
did, than to have seen even a clever boy-batsman tot up 100. 
For Gilbert Jessop came along to Taunton, for the game 
Gloucestershire v. Somerset, and he was at the wickets 
fifty minutes only, during which time 73 runs were scored, 
of which his share was 61 not out. His fast scoring and 
clean hitting raised the crowd to transports of delight, 
and he might well have made 100 had other batsmen 
been able to keep their wickets up till he did it. As 
it was, he showed people that a new and worthy 
successor to Ulyett and Thornton had arisen in cricket, 
and from that day he became a popular idol on the 
summer field. 

Curiously enough, it was against Somerset, too, that there 
came on behalf of Oxford University one Charles Burgess 
Fry, who was not only destined to do marvellous things 
later in the summer sport, but who was to set out on 
his great career by making a century in this very match, 
as a beginning of many extraordinary performances in big 
cricket. * 

Charles Fry had been in the eleven at his old school, 
Repton, and he had gone up to Oxford with no small 
reputation as a surprisingly good all-round athlete. But not 
even his best friend had ever maintained that he was a born 
batsman; those who knew him, like Mr. Fry himself, always 
maintained that he had become a fine player by sheer 
grit and constant practice. However this may have been, 
Fry, after getting to Oxford, certainly began to do greater 
things at cricket, and his later d£but in the county ranks 
has often been told as a warning. Surrey tried him ; he 
did not come off ; so Surrey dropped him. 

But Mr. Fry appeared, as I stated, for Oxford against 
Somerset before he went into county games, and he totalled 
no fewer than no ere the Western shire had a welcome 
rest (to them !) whilst he trudged back to the pavilion, and 
sent somebody else to take his place. Not bad for a start, 
eh ? But how many splendid hundreds Charles Burgess Fry 
has made since that match, both for Sussex, Hampshire, 
and England ! 

1 certainly think we might call the match Clifton College 
v. East Gloucestershire, in 1887, a game worthy of being 
reckoned amongst notable ones. For several county 
men took part in it, and one of the batsmen of the school 
then set the seal on what was already becoming a striking 
reputation. This gentleman was Mr. Ernest Smith, the 
splendid Yorkshire batsman and bowler of later days. Mr. 
Smith a few years ago dropped 
<>ut of first - class cricket, 
much to the regret of many 
of us who knew him so well 
on the field as a real gentle¬ 
man, and a worthy opponent, 
ever and always. Many of 
you younger boys will not 
have seen him play, perhaps, 
but when I tell you that this 
Cliftonian was such a fine ex¬ 
ponent in all departments of 
the game, that he was con¬ 
sidered equal to the best 
when his comrades in the 
Yorkshire eleven were Lord 


Hawke, Hon. F. S. Jackson, T. L. Taylor, Hirst, Haigh, 
Rhodes, Denton, Hunter, Brown, and Tunnicliffe, at their 
best, you can imagine what young Ernest Smith must 
have been to get even a place amongst such a brilliant 
company, let alone to secure the triumphs he did, from 
1895 to 1905, for Yorkshire. 

Well, in that important match which saw his debut 
in big games of cricket at Clifton College, young Smith 
proved his mettle in no uncertain fashion. For he went 
in almost first, and he stuck there all through ! When he 
left the wicket unbeaten, with the last man out, the “ boy 
from Morley,” as they used to call him in Yorkshire after¬ 
wards, found no fewer than 185 runs standing to his credit! 
And even then the opposing host had not been really 
able to get rid of him, mind you ! No wonder that the 
cheering of the school could have been heard nearly a 
mile off, as his comrades gave him a* reception worthy 
of Horatius himself after the celebrated episode of the 
bridge ! 

A year or two ago you could hardly have gone to any 
cricket field, or read any cricket news, without finding 
some reference to “ The younger Quaife,” or to “ Little 
Quaife.” For thus was W. G. Quaife named, to distinguish 
him from his elder brother. They had both emigrated 
from Sussex to Warwickshire, and the younger son had 
never got a real and proper entrance into big matches until 
he was about twenty-one years old. For he had to live 
in his adopted county two years ere he could play for 
it in county games. However, when once the junior 
Quaife did get into his stride, he soon let folk know 
that Warwickshire had secured a young player worth 
having, and his steady, persistent, patient batting laid 
the foundation of many a good score by the county's 
eleven. 

It was at Durham, when Warwickshire, then a second- 
class eleven, played the northern shire in 1893, that 
“ little Quaife ” made a d6but for his newly adopted 
county. In that encounter he greatly distinguished 
himself, as he was undefeated at the close of the innings, 
and found no fewer than 102 runs set down as his share 
of the total. He has often made a century in big 
matches since that time, but doubtless not one of these 
ever gave him quite so much real pleasure. For 100 
at the first time of asking need some making, as we 
said before, even if it be done against a second-class 
county ! 

And, in speaking of these surprising successes of boys 
in their first really big matches, I think we might well 
wind up our chat with the record for the largest 
score ever made by a newcomer in this fashion, even 
although he was rather more than a boy when it 
happened, his age being then twenty-three or so, 
whereas the instances I have quoted came mostly 
within the limit-age of twenty-one. But you will, I 
am sure, be interested in learning what is really the 
“ record score " for a player making over 100 in his first 
big match. 

This well-earned honour belongs to the late James 
Ricketts, who joined the Lancashire eleven when he 
was twenty-three, and took part in their struggle against 
Surrey at the Oval, May 30, 1867, as his first match for 

the county. On that oc¬ 
casion young Ricketts was not 
disposed of at all by the 
Surrey team ! He just hit and 
hit till he had amassed the 
useful total of 195 ; and then, 
as there was no other Lanca¬ 
shire player to come in to 
help him make any more, 
he walked out somewhat 
disappointed because he had 
not been able to complete 
the “ 200 ” ! Well, it cer¬ 
tainly was annoying for one 
who had done so nobly at the 
first attempt, wasn’t it ? 
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CHAPTER V. 


By FRANK ELIAS. 


BOB TIPPITTS ADVICE. 


ONFUSED and anxious, I walked 
up slowly towards the house 
again. As I approached it, there 
came over me once more a sense 
of dread. I felt at last that I 
dared not enter. And then, 
suddenly, as I came closer, I 
remembered that I could not 
enter. For the door was locked 
and, while it had been possible for 
me to get out through the bed¬ 
room window, it was not possible 
for me to get in by that means. 

What was I to do ? It may be easy enough to think of 
plans when one has become a man, and has years of ex¬ 
perience behind one. But whatever boy in all the world, I 
asked myself, was faced by my perplexity ? I had heard of 
sons who ran away from their fathers; but I had nev er 
heard of fathers who ran away from their sons. I had heard 
of boys being turned out of their homes; but I had never 
heard of boys being locked up in their homes. 

The odd thing is that, though it was a common experience 
of mine to see nothing of my stepfather from morning till 
night, to-day I had made up my mind definitely that I 
should never see him again in the village. I shuddered as I 
remembered why it was that I was so sure of that. For I 
knew that my certainty did not rest at all on the fact that 
he had turned the house upside down, or that he had taken 
with him all the money he had, and all the clothes he could 
expect to need. The taking of such things as those might 
merely indicate an idea of a long stay in some other port, 
or a long voyage with still a prospect of return. 

No, what gave me my assurance that I would never, never 
see that man whom my mother had married, walking the 
village again or coming into the house to terrorise me, was my 
remembrance of those few words uttered in the night through 
that narrow kitchen window. Nay, was it the recollection 
of those words ? Was it not rather something that was not 
a word at all—something that I have called here a laugh ? 

It is easy enough, when one has become a man, to see 
what one should have done when a boy in a particular 
difficulty, but even to-day, in looking back, I cannot think 
that all the wisdom of years would have made me do a better 
thing than I decided to do now, as I looked fearfully up at 
the home which was now mine alone. 


In the days of my own father I had often talked to old 
Bob Tippitt ; as a baby, had even sat on his knee. For one 
while Bob and my father had shared a boat, and that meant 
that I had then seen still more of him. But when my father 
died Bob came no more to our house. I knew, later, that 
he did not approve of my mother's second marriage, and 
that he regarded my stepfather with disfavour and suspicion. 
Thus it fell out that, though I often saw Bob, passed him in 
the street or met him on the quay, or even on the water, his 
greeting was never much more than a nod. 

To-day, however, it was of Bob that I thought first. 
I knew my own father had always placed great faith in 
his advice, and so I set out to look for him. I went first 
to his little cottage at the end of the village street. 

Bob was a bachelor. Ten years before this a niece 
of his had kept house for him, but on her marriage he had 
taken the work on his own shoulders. “ A nice mess he 
makes of his house too,” my mother used to say. But if 
Bob was untidy there used occasionally to be a tremendous 
cleaning up, when all the furniture, as well as all the odds 
and ends of tackle which he had collected, were bundled 
out and set up in a pile in the little front garden, for all the 
world to see as it listened to Bob—armed with a ship-brush 
—scrubbing within. 

But to-day, when I reached the cottage, I found that 
Bob was not there. The only answer that came to my 
repeated knocking was the cry of the parrot which was his 
only companion. As I turned away, having failed to get 
in, I had a forlorn sense as if all the doors in the place were 
closed against me. 

I went down to the quay and failed to find Bob there. I 
looked across the stretch of sand and still failed to see him. 
Finally, I was turning away when i neard sounds issuing 
from a boat near to the water’s edge. I hurried down 
in the direction of the voice and as 1 did so I recognised 
Bob's boat. Presently I heard his voice singing softly 
some old fisherman's song. The next minute I had run 
down and round the “Jolly Dutchman” and saw Bob 
himself, his wide figure swaying laboriously as he painted 
the “Dutchman’s” hull. 

At sound of my footsteps Bob turned his jolly red face 
towards me. There surely never was a stronger, gentler 
face than old Bob Tippitt’s. We all knew how enormously 
courageous he could be, caring nothing for weather and 
ready at any time to take his place in the lifeboat. But 
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his eyes, blue as the sea, were as mild and kind as, in fact, 
all the boys in the place knew the old man to be. Bob 
wore a thick grey beard, but shaved his upper lip. When 
he grinned, it was a grin that gave employment to every 
muscle in his face. And it was with such a grin that he 
welcomed me now. 

“ Well, young hearty," he cried in his kind gruff way, 
" and what’s in the wind now, eh ? " 

I think he saw that I was troubled and I am certain 
that he had long suspected that my stepfather did not 
treat me well, though I did not tell him so. 

“ Please, Mr. Tippitt,” I began, " I'm wanting a bit of 
advice. I don't know what to do. I don’t really.*' 

“ And what’s been happening to make the lad carry on 
like that, eh ? " Bob, as his manner was, had raised his 
hat slightly and was scratching the uncovered part of his 
scalp while holding the hat aloft. 

I had puzzled him before. I think he never got over his 
wonder at my mother's marrying my stepfather, and had 
ever since regarded the concerns of the whole family as 
one huge confusion. He was perplexed to-day in the same 
way. 

“ My stepfather-" 

#l Oh, aye, I thought as much," he interrupted, " and 
what’s it this time ? Been giving him lip and got a bit 
back, eh ? " 

" No, Mr. Tippitt. It’s not that. It isn’t that at all. 
He’s—he's gone ! " 

Bob jumped as much as his heavy body could. 

" Gone ! Gone where ? " 

" I don't know. But he's gone. Gone away. He’s 
taken his money and his things and he’s gone." 

Bob scratched his head harder than ever. 

" Gone, eh—but," a bright idea striking him, " he’ll be 
coming back." 

“ No, Mr. Tippitt, he won’t, I know he won’t. He’s 
gone. Gone for always." 


" But what d’yer mean by that, Harry ? " cried Bob. 
" You don't know that. Did he say so ? " 

“ He didn't say anything to me," I answered, " he went 
in the night. But I know he won't come back." 

Bob suspected something and asked further questions. 
Presently he drew from me what I had seen of the stranger 
and my story of the talk through the broken window. 
His final comment was that he was ‘‘emptied." But he 
was not convinced that my stepfather would not return. 
For of course Bob had never heard that laugh. 

The only thing that made him believe in my fears at all 
was his personal suspicion of my stepfather. 

" There was no good in him. He wasn't up to much 
except mischief. But all the same bad pennies always 
turn up, and he'll be here sooner or later to dust your coat 
for you. So make your mind easy." 

He fell back to his work again, or rather tried to do 
so. But almost at once he had stopped and was talking 
again. 

" If he don’t come to-night, I 'spect you’d better leave 
the house as it is for a bit. You come along to my little 
cabin." 

I began to thank him and to protest at the same time, 
but he stopped me. 

" No need to say anything, Harry. I'll work you if you 
come to me. There's lots to be done. Another cleaning 
due and not begun. I'll work you, don't you fear. You’ll 
pay your keep with me, my boy, don’t think not." 

Thus reassured, I thanked him and sighed with relief. 
There was something solid and protecting about Bob. I 
felt I would get good advice and kindness from him— 
things I had not enjoyed since my own father’s death, 
and it was with the first feeling of happiness I had had for 
months that I flung off my coat at bis command and 
settled down with brush and pot to paint the stem of the 
" Jolly Dutchman." 

That night I slept at Bob’s cottage. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I GO TO SEA. 


HE village was a good deal 
excited when it first heard 
of my stepfather’s depar¬ 
ture. But Bob bade me 
say no more than that he 
had gone away and was 
not expected to return. 

Some of the gossips, 
particularly the women 
who had been friendly 
with my mother, tried to 
get me to tell them more, 
but I spoke as little as I 
could, kept out of their 
way, and once, when I 
felt myself to be faced by 
a deteimined cross-exam¬ 
iner, I turned and bolted for Bob’s cottage. 

The day after I went to Bob’s, he carried a ladder to 
my own house and I prepared to climb up and in by the 
bedroom window. But when I was about to enter, there 
came over me again the sense of dread which had fallen on 
me before. I listened, half expecting to hear sounds of 
terrible laughter from within, and more than once I was 
ready to turn and run dow n the ladder again. But I held 
on my way at last and, pushing aside the ivy, I lifted myself 
inside. 

The house was, of course, no different from what it w*as 
w r hen I had lived in it. Yet already it seemed to have an 
unfriendly air. Already and intuitively I thought, not 
of this place, but of Bob s cottage, as my home. 

I stepped upon the floor and wandered round the room, 
telling myself idly that this was where I had slept every 
night foi years. Yet I was really occupied with the thought 


of how soon I could get out and find myself with Bob’s 
friendly face looking into mine once more. Then I crept, 
fearful still, to my stepfather’s room. Having made no 
attempt to set it straight the night before, I found it still in 
confusion. I now made some attempt to put things away, 
as Bob had advised me to do. 

I was pretty quick in getting through my work, and 
I had almost completed it when I discovered an old sea 
coat lying in one corner beside the chest in which, as I well 
remembered, my stepfather had first brought his own 
goods to the house after marrying my mother. The coat 
was not one which I knew. It had a distinctly mouldy 
look, as if it had neither been w r orn nor cared for for years 
My stepfather must have flung it out of his chest in his 
haste, and in the semi-darkness of the room by candle 
light, not have noticed it—if indeed he could have thought 
it w r orth w hile taking with him. 

Probably for the same reason of bad light, I myself had 
not seen it the night before. But as I stooped to pick it 
up now, for some reason I found myself hesitating. It 
looked sea-washed and threadbare enough, lying there, 
for anyone to think of it only as a garment to be throwm 
away, or to be tom up and used for swabbing a boat. 
Yet still I hesitated. Then I lifted it slow'ly and found 
myself staring dowm in horror, of what I knew not, except 
that I had an uncanny feeling of something dreadful, 
something connected with the dark stain which I now saw 
upon the coat. 

I had had enough of that house now, and I am afraid 
that it was with a very white face that I scrambled out 
through the window and joined Bob at the foot of the 
ladder. I did not, at first, tell him what I had seen, but 
when we were safely inside his cottage I found courage to 
speak. He only nodded his head wisely and said : 
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" Weren’t surprised—no, not at anything ! ” 

I did not go back to the house. Instead I settled down 
with, and began tvorking for, Bob. Within a week he had 
carried out his plan of having his “ cleaning." Not that he 
let me do the scrubbing. He had done it since his niece 
had left, he said, and he wasn't going to stop now. But 
he'd been told, he said, by some of " they women " who 
had seen his furniture in the garden on other occasions of 
cleaning, that it ought to be polished. It was, therefore, 
my duty to do the polishing, and I think I did it with enough 
enthusiasm, if not wholly to the satisfaction of Mrs. Blick 
and Mrs. Higgins, and other friends of my mother and critics 
of Bob, who 
looked over the 
gate in passing. 

" Don't take no 
notice, Harry," 
said old Bob when 
they had gone. 

“ It's the way of 
women. W e 
cleans to please 
ourselves and 
when w e ' v e 
pleased ourselves 
— why — then 
there’s no more 
to be said." He 
went back to his 
scrubbing and I 
to my polishing. 

And there the 
matter ended. 

Thus the days 
and weeks passed. 

And as I had ex¬ 
pected, there came 
no sign from my 
stepfather, either 
of his existence or 
intention to re- 
turn. Often, 
when I went 
round the wall by 
the quay, I still 
found myself 
shuddering and 
too fearful to look 
into the recess. 

But when I resolved at last 
to look I was always able 
to experience the sudden 
relief of finding my fears 
grow less for that occasion 
at least. 

But as time passed I found myself 
watching old Bob and discovering that 
he was not comfortable. I knew not 
what it was: certainly nothing that he 
ever uttered, but there was something 
about him that told me that, in some 
way, I was the cause of his being troubled. I daresay that, 
if I had taxed him with having any such feeling about me, 
he would, quite honestly, have denied it. I do not believe 
that he saw in me the chief factor in his disquiet. But 
what I did discover at length was this, that Bob had enjoyed 
his solitary life and that having a boy in the house with 
a boy’s ways of doing things, a boy’s love of noise, as well 
as a boy’s appetite—Bob was not rich—was seriously 
upsetting the old man’s quiet mind. I had my fears 
increased by what I heard fall from neighbours’ lips— 
women who had no intention of being unkind, who perhaps 
thought I was too young to understand. "Old Bob was a 
born bachelor," I heard one say ; " don’t believe he’s ever as 
happy as when he’s by hisself with nobody to look after him." 

I turned over in my mind all I had heard and at last I 


came to a resolve. The same day, when old Bob came in 
to supper, I spoke out. 

“ Mr. Tippitt," I said, " I've been thinking-" 

" Thinking, Harry ? We all of us does that sometimes, 
but little enough good it does to most of us. And what 
have you been thinking ? " 

" That you're very good to me-" 

“ Tut ! " 

" And that I'm not much nse here-" 

" Tut! " 

" And that—that, Mr. Tippitt, I think I'd like to begin 
to earn a living." 

" Earn a liv¬ 
ing ? " he cried, 
“ and how d'yer 
think of doing 
that, Harry ? " 

" Well," said I. 
“ I'll tell you, Mr. 
Tippitt. I want 
to go to sea." 
And I did want 
to go. 

It was impos¬ 
sible not to see 
that he was much 
less displeased 
than would have 
been many men, 
hearing for the 
first time that one 
to whom they had 
given a home, 
wished to leave. 

"Want to go 
to sea ? Bless the 
boy ! Go to sea— 
eh? There’s 
many that has 
gone to sea as 
wish they hadn’t 
•now. When I 
was a young man 
I got a berth in a 
Plymouth tramp, 
and glad enough 
I was to give up 
the sea when we 
came back. It 
isn't all biscuit— 
yon ! " he said, 
nodding towards 
the waterside be¬ 
yond his door. 

But though he 
spoke thus, as if 
he would not 
have me to be 
ignorant of the 
life into which I 
wished to plunge, 
I noticed that he 
did not express great sorrow or disappointment at my 
proposal. He did, indeed, tell me that his house was my 
home as long as I chose to consider it so. But I was 
confirmed in my idea that he would really be a good deal 
more comfortable when I had gone. 

We talked over the idea for some time and he seemed to 
be terribly anxious that I should understand the hardships 
of sea life. I believe that he told me all the worst things 
he could remember from a conscientious fear of taking 
advantage of my willingness to leave him in possession of 
his cottage. He was fond of me I knew, but he had lived 
too long a quiet and lonely life not to feel the change caused 
by the presence of a lively, hungry boy. He would always 
be glad to see me whenever I came to the village, but that 
was a different thing from being glad to see me living in 


‘ I did not guess that he had read the longing for the 
sea in my eyes.” (See page 476.) 
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liis house and playing my games at his door. Bob would 
never turn an enemy away, least of all me. But I knew 
that it would relieve him if I insisted on going. Finally he 
told me that we should both “ sleep on it.” 

But the result was, I knew, already settled both by my 
determination and old Bob’s real wishes. It took a day 
or two to get him to take for granted that I was really 
going, but when he did get that idea into his head he set 
himself at once to consider how he could best help me. At 
first he thought there was nothing to be done but wait. 
But one day later he came to me with a chuckle. 

” There’s the 1 Oyster Lass ’ in the bay ! ” he said, 
“ and if old Jim Pudsey’s aboard he’ll be coming ashore to 
have a crack with me ! I ’spect it’s a bit dirty out yonder 
and he’s come in because of it. If he does put in—he and 
me was lads together out of Plymouth fifty years gone —1 
dare say he’d take you up with him to Lunnun. He might 
an’ he might not. We’ll see.” 

As may be supposed, with such a possibility opened up 
I was down on the beach a good deal that day, with my 
eyes glued upon the little ” Oyster Lass ” riding out there 
in the bay. As I watched her she seemed to become im¬ 
portant to me. I saw in her the means provided to bear 
me, not only to a new port, but a new life—to the world, 
to all the strangest adventures of which boy ever dreamed. 

True, she would take me, if so far, not farther than 
London. But London—even there lay romance I What 
had I not heard of London from passing sailors ! Had I not, 
too, listened to some travelling bagman who had come off 
the road into the village to open trade with our only shop ? 
I had been buying candles for my mother when he had 
entered, and how I listened, admired, and wondered as long 
as he condescended to stand there and talk to Mrs. Blick 
behind the counter. Oh yes, I had heard of London, and 
if I did not quite believe that its streets were gold, and its 
roofs silver, and that the smallest boy had but to hold out 
his hand to be rich, I knew it was a very wonderful place. 
Everyone there wore the most splendid clothes, many 
people never thought of walking, all had carriages drawn 
by not less than a quartette of horses, and altogether London 
was the city for boys of spirit. 

Perhaps that really represented my earlier idea of the 
great city, and I had been anxious enough to go thither if 
opportunity came. Just now, however, London was to me 
only a means to an end. It was from there that I was to 
begin to see the world, was to explore the strange lands 
whose very existence I only dimly guessed at, as I looked 
out over the heaving seas before my home. 

It was in the evening that I perceived a small boat put 
out from the “ Oyster Lass ” and pull shorewards. There 
happened to be no one else near me at the time, and so I 
watched it drawing nearer as though I was there to give it 
its welcome. And a welcome I did give it in my heart ! 

Presently she came into closer view and then, as she ran 
aground, there climbed out the oddest little figure of a man 
I had ever seen. His hair was quite white, his skin 
shrivelled, yet he was extraordinarily active, jumped ashore 
like a boy, and then seemed to cut me through with his 
small sharp eyes. He left his men to make fast the boat 
and came up the beach. 

” Well, boy,” he cried at once on seeing me, ” and so you 
want to go, eh ? ” 

I started. How did he know ? He had had no words 
with Bob—of that I was certain. I saw that he enjoyed 
my confusion. I did not guess that he had read the longing 
lor the sea in my eyes. 

” What’s your name, boy ? ” 

” Harry Leftwich, sir.” 

” Leftwich ? Used to be a Leftwich about here. Heard 
Bob Tippitt talk of him.” 

” Same Leftwich, sir,” I answered, ” only my father’s 
dead.” 

“ Oh ? Father dead, eh ? Well, well, poor lad. And 
so you want to go to sea, eli ? 

” Yes, sir,” I answered, looking up at him. ” But how 
did you know ? ” 

” Old men know many things that young shavers don’t, 


and that's a fact! And another fact is, I'm coming up to 
your village and to Bob's—if Bob’s alive and at home and 
ready to have a crack with an old friend.' 1 

” He is that, sir,” I answered. ” You’ll be Captain 
Pudsey ? ” 

“Jim Pudsey of the * Oyster Lass '—no better craft on 
yonder seas of her young and blessed Majesty.” 

” Then,” said I, ” if you're Captain Pudsey, Mr. Tippitt 
is expecting you. Knew you were out there and has been 
on the look out for you all day.” 

” You seem to know a lot about Mr. Tippitt, young man 1 ” 

*' I live with him, sir.” 

“ Live with him ? Old Bob got company at last ? Well 
I’m bio wed ! Bio wed I am, and no mistake about that! 
And so you're the company ? ” He looked at me hard. 
” Well—well. To think of old Bob having company ; and 
yet there you go, already wanting to get away. What’ll 
Bob do then, eh, shaver ? ” 

I looked at him for a moment before answering. 

” I think Mr. Tippitt won’t really mind, sir. That’s one 
reason I thought of going now. I don’t think he’s really as 
comfortable as he was—before, sir.” 

Suddenly I felt that he had found a new interest in me. 
He examined me keenly with his shrewd little eyes. 

” So that's how the wind lies, eh ? ”. He came a bit 
closer and put his hand on my shoulder. ” If what you say 
is true, boy, I like your spunk and—and—you’ll do ” 

He patted me on the back as he spoke, and then turned 
quite sharply and started off as if he had suddenly exhausted 
his ideas. I saw that he was making straight for Bob’s 
cottage. I did not go near for some time, but when I did 
venture to enter, I found the old men facing one another 
and exchanging winks. 

Bob was looking a little sheepish. I think he was still 
uncertain whether he ought to let me go. The captain was 
the first to speak. 

” So here's the boy who wants to get afloat, eh ?—who 
wants to run away from his guardian, eh ? Well, boy, I’ve 
been talking you over with Bob here, and it’s Bob's idea 
that if you go to sea you go with me. That is, that you go 
as far as London with me. That’s Bob’s idea. Now see 
here. That’s Bob's idea, but it’s mine too—if—there’s a 
big * if ’—you’re ready.’* 

” Ready, sir ? ” I was a little taken aback. ” Ready ? 
To go when, sir ? Do you mean in a few days or 
to-morrow ? ” 

” I mean now —N—O—W, that’s when I mean.” 

" Now, sir ? ” 

” Yes. This minute. I’ve been telling Bob here, I'm 
on my way and overdue. If the weather settles we’ll be 
out of the bay the minute dawn’s up. We can’t wait an 
hour for the blessed King of Cornwall himself—let alone 
for a shaver like you.” 

I did not listen to another word. I was running upstairs. 
The captain tried to call after me. I think he thought I 
was frightened. Certainly he was annoyed, as was Bob 
also. But two minutes later I came bounding down the 
stairs with a little bundle. I had thrown together all my 
few possessions. 

” I’m ready now, sir.” 

Instantly the annoyance in the captain’s face vanished. 
I saw that he was now greatly pleased. 

He nodded approvingly to Bob. ” The boy will do very 
well! ” he said. He gave me a smile and a word too. Then 
he got up. ” As it’s getting night, Bob, I’ll have to be 
getting along. I told those lubbers of mine to be down 
yonder by eight and it’s past that now. So if the shaver’s 
going, the shaver’d better cast off and come along.” 

” Well, well, to think of it,” cried old Bob, " to think of 
it, now 1 Here’s young Harry, as might be going to live here 
for ever, suddenly whisked off and carried away to who 
knows where. Well, well, I suppose 'tis best. Certainly 
sure it seems to fit in, all of it. Well, Harry, I'm not sure 
that I ain’t sorry to see you going. Be a good lad. Be a 
good lad. Do as Captain here tells you until he puts you 
into some other craft and then—do as new captain tells 
you.” 
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Poor old Bob Tippitt ! I can see to-day that with no 
experience of boys he was trying hard to say the proper 
thing. But he was quickly used up. He came down to 
the ship and watched me follow Pudsey into the boat. 
But, though he tried to say something appropriate to the 
occasion, he still floundered, and as the boat swung out 
into the gathering night, I could hear him still: 

” Be a good lad, Harry, and do as Captain tells you.” 


Good old Bob, I was not to see him again in this world ! 
He had done his best to help me, had upset his life to give 
me a place in it. If we neither of us cried at parting, each 
knowing that it was best to separate, we yet both had a 
real liking the one for the other, and as long as I live I shall 
remember that kind, awkward old man, with his cheery red 
face and shaved upper lip, and his reminder, " Be a good 
lad and do as Captain tells you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

MUTINY 


T HE two men who pulled us out to the ” Oyster Lass ” 
were of the kind one knew well in the fishing 
villages for miles east and west of our bay. They 
took little interest in my unimportant self and, 
so far as I could tell, never made a comment even when, on 
getting aboard, the captain took me down into his own little 
cabin. 

” Of course, boy,” he explained, ” when you are put on 
your ship in London you’ll have to berth forward with the 
rest. But as you’re in a manner of speaking old Bob’s boy, 
and as old Bob is an old mate o’ mine, why, you can quarter 
yourself down here. Not but what,” he added wamingly, 
” you’ll have to work and work hard. Don’t make any 
mistake about that, and remember,” with an odd glare 
that looked strange in his shrewd but kindly face, ” there’s 
arms on this ship as can swing a rope’s end with the best.” 

I said I would try to remember, though I had 
no particular fear of this kindly-looking old man. 

I found there was a mate and a crew of nine on 
board. I took little notice of the men. however, 
and followed the captain below. He pointed 
out to me the quarters I was to occupy and then 
went into his own cabin and shut the door. This 
cabin of his lay beyond the larger room into 
which he had led me. I gathered that he 
slept in it, and that in the little place 
in which I now found myself, he was 
accustomed to take his meals. There 
was a long seat fixed in the wall which 
served as chair for the diner and that 
must now, I supposed, become my bed. 

I did not know what intentions the 
captain had for me, however, as he had 
merely nodded and left me. I sat still 
for some time and then, finding the dim 
light of the lamp rather depressing to 
my feelings, I crept out and went on 
deck. As I did so I stumbled against a 
tall fellow whose eyes, under their thick 
black lashes, seemed to me to express 
the most surly spirit I had ever en¬ 
countered. 

“ Look where yer goin’, cam’t yer! ” 
he growled. “ Dunno what 'e thought 
’e was doin’ bringin’ a shaver of your 
kind aboard. But I'll jolly well learn 
yer to look where yer goin', and that's 
a fact.” 

It was certainly a fact which I did 
not doubt. I had already caught a 
glimpse of the man—whom later I 
learnt to know only too well as ” Long 
Blake "—and had conceived a curious 
dread of him. It was not such a sense 
of dark horror as had been excited in 
me by the thick-handed creature behind 
the wall, but rather a feeling that he 
was cruel and treacherous and would 
do anyone an ill turn if he could. As 
he abused me now I said no more than 
that I was sorry. 

” Sorry ? Huh! I daresay you 


are sorry, and you’ll be sorrier if you bump into me 
again.” 

He lurched off towards the men's quarters forward and 
I crept away to the stern. I found a comfortable spot 
upon a coil of rope, and sat there for a while looking into 
the darkness and trying to discover on the land side some 
sign of a light in old Bob’s window. But it was a murky 
night and I saw nothing. Then, presently, I found it 
chilly and turned towards the stair. 

The darkness on deck was now intense. I could see no 
one before me and it was only as I felt for the rail that I 
discovered that, somewhere within reach of where I stood, 
two men, perhaps three, were talking. I heard little, only 
the words uttered: M Well, you've started, you don’t go 
back now and that’s a fact.” But I recognised the voice 
as that of Long Blake, and then I crept below. The words 
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had no meaning 
for me, and yet 
I found them 
recurring to my 
mind several 
times that night. 

When I got 
into the outer 
cabin the cap¬ 
tain, whom I 
found after¬ 
wards had been 
writing up his 
log, must have 
heard my entry, 
for suddenly the 
door of his own 
cabin opened 
and I saw his 
wide frame and 
keen face in the 
doorway. 

“ Hum," he 
said, "been 
taking the air, 
eh ? Well, don’t 
know there's 
any harm in 
that. Bob 
teach you to say 
your prayers, 
Harry ? " 

" Yes, Cap¬ 
tain." 

" Thought so. 
You'll find some 
rugs, and if you ain’t comfortable you’ll go forward to¬ 
morrow night." 

It was an odd mixture of kindness and severity that spoke 
in his voice. It was a mixture that became familiar enough 
to me as long as I remained with Captain Pudsey. 

I was worn out with the excitement of the past few days, 
with my sudden departure for I knew not where, and with 
sitting up on deck. Moreover, the fresh air had made me 
sleepy. So I required no second order to turn in. It 
was not long after hearing the captain's words that I had 
curled myself up and was asleep. 

It was still dark when I woke, or seemed so down in 
the cabin. But overhead, now, I could hear the movement 
of many feet with the sound of an occasional sharp order. 
Presently it became borne in on me that the anchor was 
being raised and that the expected improvement in the 
weather had come. The " Oyster Lass " was putting to 
sea. 

I scrambled into my clothes and dashed upstairs.' If 
ever I was to see my home it must be now. But when I 
reached the deck I saw that a faint white mist hung land¬ 
wards. Suddenly I remembered a morning when I had 
stood on yonder shore with my eyes seaward trying to 
penetrate this white bank of mist. How odd to reflect 
that I was now where then the terrible creature of the laugh 
had been ! Curiously enough, though I shuddered, I had a 
sudden sense of importance. I felt that, when the mist 
parted, the eyes of many persons along that coast would 
be upon the "Oyster Lass” putting out to sea, and that, 
therefore, those watching eyes would be upon my ship, upon 
me. 

I had not much time, however, to think further thoughts 
of this kind. For Captain Pudsey, catching sight of me, 
bundled me down to prepare his breakfast. I did not 
ask him where I was to find the stove and the food. I felt 
I stood a very good chance of making my first acquaintance 
with the rope’s end if I did that. Pudsey was the kind of 
man who liked you to do things without questions : happily 
for me I had guessed that much. 

I ran downstairs and shot plump into Long Blake coming 
up from the captain's cabin. This struck me as odd, as 


I had heard no order to Blake to go below and was certain 
he had not been there when I had been down before. He 
cast one scowl at me and then lurched on and past. 

It seemed odd that he should have been in the cabin. 
However, I had no time to think about him just then. 
There w’as only the captain’s breakfast between me and 
trouble. I looked hastily round the outer cabin and saw 
nothing with which to cook. But spying a cupboard 
I found in it bacon and tea and, armed with these, I bolted 
for the cook's quarters. The man who usually did the 
cooking was hard at work on deck that morning, so that I 
had the run of the smoky little stove. I soon had the 
bacon on and the kettle boiling, and I was presently getting 
back to the captain's cabin. I was just in time. A minute 
later he burst in on me. 

" Ready, eh ? Right ! The boy’s got more nip than I 
thought. You can come back here when I go up and make 
what breakfast you can for yourself." 

With that much praise ringing in my ears I was glad 
enough to get away. During the morning I was set to 
swab decks and in the afternoon there was plenty of polish¬ 
ing to be done. All that day we had a good west sou’west 
wind, and if all went well, as I heard Captain Pudsey tell 
the mate, we should make Dover by morning. As night 
fell, there being nothing more for me to do, I got away 
forward and made myself snug, looking down into the 
black waters and wondering dimly how all this would end. 

I think I must have dozed after a while, for presently I 
opened my eyes with a start, thinking I heard voices. 
While yet I stretched myself a man spoke quite close to 



OUR YOUNGEST AIRMAN. 
II.— Ready to Start. 


me. " No going back now, and that’s a fact. As soon 
as we see where we are in the morning, over the old screw 
goes and be blowed to 'im. Then—down Channel ! ’’ 
The next words were drowned in the footsteps of the man 
retreating. It must have been the end, not the beginning, 
of a conclave. 

For a moment the words had no meaning to me ; I was 
still half asleep. But as I repeated them over to myself 
the thought of their full possible meaning began to permeate 
my brain. The voice I had known at once. Only Long 
Blake could have uttered those words in that way. But 
to what did that terrible utterance point ? Wliat foul 
thing was in process of being done ? Mutiny or murder, or 
both ? I asked myself these questions as I lay trembling 
in the bows of the " Oyster Lass "—asked myself these 
questions till I was suddenly roused by the thought that 
what was needed was not thought but action. 

I crept swiftly towards the poop. I saw that the 
captain was there, but I saw also that Long Blake and 
two of his cronies were leaning over the side near to whore 
Captain Pudsey stood. I dared not speak then, lest Blake 
should do something at once. At present, as I knew, what¬ 
ever his plan was, it was reserved for the morning light. 
As I passed the man I felt, rather than saw, that he cast a 
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A possible aviator of the future is Master Alfred 
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a distance by means of a rope. 

Well, say 'em and then lie down there. 
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scowling glance at my dimly outlined figure. Then I 
went below. Only when the captain came down to supper 
was there a chance of my getting a word with him. 

I went forward to the cook, who had now returned to 
his duties. He was a small, quiet, rather frightened-looking 
man. I had already discovered that he lived in mortal 
dread of the fist of Long Blake. He said nothing to me 
now, but I thought he seemed furtive. He kept his eyes on 
the ground and handed me the plates and bread, and then 
went to look into the stove again. I felt more ill-at-ease 
than ever as I returned to the cabin. 

I had got the table spread when I heard the captain 
coming down. It was only then that I began to wonder 
in what words I should tell him of my suspicions. What 
I did say and what I did do were. I think, the best. As he 
entered, I stepped behind him and closed the door. Then 
I placed my finger on my lips. His first inclination was 
to laugh. 

“ Bless my soul, Harry, has the sea turned your brain 
instead of your stomach ? Whatever’s up with the lad, 
eh ? eh ? Out with it ! ” For he was beginning to under¬ 
stand that my actions had some meaning. 

“ Captain—it’s—it’s mutiny ! " 

" Mutiny ? What’s mutiny ? Who wants stringing up, 
eh ? You're not going to hold me up, are you ? ” 

“ It’s Long Blake," I whispered. 

" Eh ? Long Blake—eh ? Well, I might have thought 
as much. If there is any mischief he'll be in it ! But, I 
say. if —come, Harry ! what have you got to say ? " 

I told him as quickly as I could. He made no remark 
all the while, merely nodding his head until I had finished. 

" And so they’ve given me till to-morrow, eh ? " 

" Yes, Captain." 

" Very well, we may as well turn in now." 

I started up in wonder. Was he going to lie down—of 
course he could not sleep—with this threat of danger on 
board ? Seemingly he meant to do so, for when he had 
walked round the ship and spoken a word to his mate on 
the poop, he came down again and entered his own cabin. 
For a while my active ears could hear his pen scratching 
away as he entered up his log. Then a little while later, 
to my simple amazement, I could hear his gentle breathing. 
This man who was to be murdered in the morning was 
asleep ! True, he had probably warned the mate to keep 
his eyes and ears open. But what if the mate should be 
overpowered ? What possibility of escape would be open 
to the old man then ? I listened again. Yes, he was 
certainly sound asleep. 

Did my eyes close ? Need I answer ? For would not 
the reader have done just as I did—lain awake all night 
with terror in his heart and a horrible certainty that the 
next moment was to be his last ? Every shadow in the 
cabin was the outline of Long Blake. Every creak of that 
never-silent door was the last warning of his murderous 
intent. But somehow the 
hours did pass. 

It must have been five o’clock 
in the morning when I heard 
the captain moving within. A 
moment later a match was 
being struck. Then, holding 
the lamp above his head, he 
appeared at the doorway. This 
time it was he who put his 
linger to his lip. Then he 
passed out, I following, fearful 
and on the watch. For I was 
sure that I had heard footsteps 
on deck, and as I ascended 
behind the captain, I saw, in 
the half light of the breaking 
dawn, the figure of the cook. 

I wondered, at first, what the 
captain would do. And for 
some time I hardly understood 
his tactics. For his first action 
was to take his place on the 


poop. The mate came down, but did not, I noticed, quit 
the deck. Then Captain Pudsey began to give his orders. 

I should explain here that the wind had gone round to 
the southward. When, therefore, the order rang out to 
put about north, we seemed to be running on a lee shore. 
The change in the wind had meant that we were still a long 
way from Dover, and the captain could have no intention 
at ordinary times to land in one of the villages of Sussex 
or Kent. Curiously enough, when the order had fallen the 
men had obeyed. Long Blake had not yet come up. But 
now I saw his tall form creep out of the shadows, and I 
knew that he, at least, realised that the ship was going in the 
wrong direction for his plans. He held up his hand for a 
minute to the men, and then he looked up at the captain. 

" Here, Captain ! " he called. " What's this ? You're 
putting us on to a lee shore." 

It might have been a quiet remonstrance from an 
experienced sailor who thought his superior had made a 
small mistake, had there not been mixed with the manner 
a kind of sneer. 

I think the captain must have risen earlier than Blake's 
calculations had allowed. He had meant to collect his men 
on deck and then go down to the captain’s cabin. He was 
rather taken aback to find Pudsey already in command, 
but he showed little loss of confidence as he addressed his 
superior. 

" Long Blake, hold your row ! " 

The command fell very quietly as the captain came down 
his ladder. The men were now gathered in a little group 
only a few yards from the stairway, at the foot of which 
stood the mate with me beside him. Captain Pudsey 
descended slowly and with his face set. And I noticed 
that not for a fraction of a second did his eye leave that of 
Long Blake. 

" Long Blake," he snapped out his words now, “ your 
game is up." 

Blake held up his hand. " Now, boys I " he cried, and they 
answered him with a growl. 

The next minute there was a rush towards the foot of the 
stairs. The mate stepped back, dragging me with him. 
And as he did so, the little figure of Pudsey reached the 
deck. I have been at sea now for many years, on and off, 
but never did I see what I saw in that man’s face then, 
never before or since have I better understood the meaning 
of command. For even while yet I saw those blundering 
fellows falling upon him, his hand was raised and they were 
giving back. 

" Back, you dogs ! *’ he cried. " Back, I say ! " And 
for some reason that I could never explain, for a moment 
they yielded. " Now listen to me," he went on. " If you 
don’t it will be all the worse for you ! In half an hour 
we'll be off Brighton. How many of your pretty feet are 
to go on the mill, eh ? Oh yes, I know your game. You’re 
going to try a little pirating on your own, aren’t you ? 

Tsh—" He laughed aloud. 
" You—you fellows pirating! " 
They were scowling angrily in 
return for his scoffing, but 
only Long Blake now took a 
step forward. " And if you 
did get the ship—which, of 
course, I’ll see you won’t —you 
to manage her ! Why, I’m 
almost in the mind to let you 
have her and take her down 
channel to see how quickly 
you’ll put her on the Casquets. 
Why, there isn’t a man among 
you that knows how to keep 
this ship off breakers with a 
gale off the land to help you ! " 
The cruel truth of these 
words was beginning to sink in. 
It was not much fun pirating 
if you couldn't sail your ship. 
But Long Blake was coming 
up on the captain. 



OUR YOUNGEST AIRMAN. 
III.— At the Wheel. 

(Note the Teddy Bear Mascot.) 
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“ What's that you say ? Who’ll work the ship ? I’ll learn 
you that I can work her, so there! ” he cried threateningly. 

“ Ho ! Long Blake ? You'll navigate her, will you ? ” 
The scorn in his voice brought a sheepish grin upon the 
faces of some of the weaker men. 

“ You—you dog—a lot of navigating you’ll do ! You — 
a thing like you to sail a ship ! Why, you don’t know 
bow from stern 1 You ! If there’s anything you know it’s 
Plymouth ale. And that’s a fact. Now listen to me, 
Long Blake. This job’s a long lock-up job for you." 

I saw the man stop irresolute and turn pale. It was 
now that he paused, turned, and discovered that the men 
behind him had wavered and been broken. Whiter grew 
his face, for he knew that the captain’s word was right. 
There was still such a thing as transportation. 

Suddenly, seeing, too, that he had won, the captain 
yelled out with extraordinary sharpness the order : 

" Stand back, you there ! Farther 1 " as they gave way. 
“ Farther ! Back, I say ! That’ll do ! " 

Long Blake was now quite alone in the middle of the deck. 

" Now," said Pudsey, looking sternly at the ungainly 
fellow. " A word with you, Long Blake. This is, as I 
have said, a long mill job. But I don’t want to be toohard 
on you." 

I had noticed that Blake shook with fear. Now a little 
gleam of hope came into his eyes. 

" Now, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. We’re coming into 
Brighton, see ! " He nodded towards the dim outline of 
the village. " If I touch I’ll have to give you up. Now I 
don’t want to do that. I’m behind time as it is, and I 
don’t want to be playing about on them sands until the 
lawyers have settled your case for you. So, see here. Long 
Blake. You’re going ashore ! But I can't spare a boat, 
and I don’t trust these beauties with a boat in any case— 
not me ! ’’ 

" Then I can't go ashore. You’ve got some trick on. 
But you don't lock me up. If I’d not got such a white- 
livered lot behind me it wouldn’t be me that would be 
going overboard 1 " 

" No ! You’d be too anxious to take your beauties to the 
bottom, which is all you'd ever do with any ship," jeered the 
captain. 

His contempt for this whole shipload of mutineers had 
already taken all the bite out of the rebellion. You can’t kill 
a man who laughs at you. But now his face got stern again. 

“ But enough of this. Long Blake, in two minutes we’ll 
be as near Brighton as we’ll ever be this trip. So there’ll 
be your chance. You can get then or not at all. But if 
you don’t go. I'll tell you plain I’ll take you into Dover and 
do your business for you." 

Long Blake was standing, rather foolishly, still in the 
middle of the deck. " Burst you then, give me a boat and 
I’ll be gone ! " he cried angrily. 

" Give you a boat ? Let your dirty carcase poison my 
nice clean craft ? " cried Pudsey. “ I wouldn’t think of 


it 1 But come, my man. You’ve only got a minute to be 
gone." 

ft What d’yer mean, Captain ? How am I to go without 
a boat, eh ? " 

" How ? Oh, get in and swim, of course. You always 
could do a bit of that. You’ll only have half a mile to do 
and it’ll freshen you up a bit. Come on, hurry up. Off 
with your boots before 1 order your friends yonder to put 
you in irons." 

Blake looked round surlily at the imprecating captain and 
faithless crew. He knew he was beaten—that the men. 
whatever they might once have done for him, dared not 
make him master when he could not navigate the ship. 
They were too near the coast, too, not to feel that there 
might be a long term of imprisonment waiting for each of 
them ashore. They were with their captain now to a man. 
As he realised these things, Blake looked round sheepishly, 
as if uncertain whether to take the captain seriously. 
Instantly the order rang out : 

" Peter Pengully, and you. Black Tom, and you. Jim 
Roberts, you son of a Welsh sea cook, put yon carcase in 
irons." 

Instantly Long Blake was tugging at his boots. In a 
minute they were off. Then he tied them round his neck 
and ran to the side. As he did so another order came that 
sent the wondering men flying to quarters. 

" Get ready to ’bout ship." 

For we were in danger. If the wind had been much 
higher the captain could not have dared to play the game 
he had played to-day. As it was we swung round, perhaps 
only just in time. And as we did so, making slowly towards 
the open sea, Long Blake clambered upon the side. 

As it happened I was nearest to him at that moment, and 
he lurched out with his fist at me. 

" You foul young dog ! Yes, I know," he cried, " I know 
who gave us away. Well, p’raps I’ll get even yet. And 
remember this, my lad." He stood up on the side, a big 
massive body, to take the header. M The little black man 
has popped away home." 

He looked into my eyes to enjoy my start of fear and 
perplexity, and then, with a spring, he was gone. His 
head quickly reappeared and we saw him striking out 
strongly for the only liberty that offered. Then, rapidly, 
the space widened between us. 

The captain turned to the now overawed men. 

" A few more of you fellows would look particularly nice 
in the water with him," he cried. " Still, you don’t like 
water, I know, so for the present you can stay where you 
are." 

But I stood watching the head as it appeared over wave 
after wave, watching it in fear and horror and asking 
myself only this question—how was Long Blake mixed 
up with my stepfather—aye, and with the creature of the 
horrible laugh, the recollection even of which filled me still 
with fear ? “ The little black man has popped away home.'' 
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The Japanese Boy at Home. 


His School Life, his Sports and Pastimes. 

By SADA KATO. 


T HERE is a world of difference 
between the life of the average 
boy in England and the average 
boy in sunny Japan, my country 
thousands of miles away from London. 

Until the two nations began to mix 
more freely together they each had their 
own ideas of sport, but now they are 
learning from one another. We have no 
distinct national game in Japan like your 
cricket. If I tried to pick out the nearest 
things we have to national games I should 
say they were wrestling, ju-jitsu (which 
is an entirely different thing from wrest¬ 
ling), and fencing. Ju-jitsu is a most 
useful art, quite apart from the sport it 
provides, and many people are taking it 
up in this country. 

Japanese fencing is unlike any other form of fencing seen 
by an English boy. The opponents wear a helmet and 
mask, to guard the head and face, and 
their bodies are carefully protected. The 
fencers are armed with a split bamboo 
sword, which is rounded and has a leather 
guard at the point. There is also a guard 
at the handle. All this armour may sound 
unnecessary until one sees two good Japanese 
fencers hard at work. They rain down 
blows on each other's head and shoulders, 
and many a mighty encounter is fought 
with these innocent-looking weapons. One 
striking difference between Japanese and 
English fencing lies in the fact that we do 
not thrust and lunge. The bamboo sword 
is brought straight down on one's opponent. 

This game is played by every class of youth 
in Japan, and is second only to ju-jitsu in 
popularity. 

Lawn tennis is rapidly gaining in favour 
in my country. 

I believe it 
was first played 
there about 
twenty years 
ago, and it was 
the first of the 
western games 
that we adop¬ 
ted. Baseball, 
which fol¬ 
lowed, is to be 
seen all over 
Japan now. 

There is a 
game we call 
“ nekki,” which is unlike any English game I have observed. 
Each youth equips himself with two or more nekki. which 
are sticks or staves, made of hard wood about a foot long 
and sharpened at one end. A piece of ground which is 
not too hard is selected, and one boy drives his first nekki 
into the earth by throwing it, as one would throw a dart. 
In turn, the others hurl their nekki at it. The object of 
the game is to embed a nekki in the earth, and at the 
same time knock another one down. Each stick one 
displaces becomes one's property. 

This game is excellent exercise for nearly all the muscles 
of the body, and some boys grow very skilful at it, exhibiting 


their trophies as proudly as a Red Indian 
used to exhibit captured scalps. 

One should, perhaps, understand more 
of Japanese life to appreciate fully the 
game of “ mikoshi." English boys might 
regard it more as a custom than a game, 
but it is not. Whenever there is a festival 
at a neighbouring shrine, a miniature 
shrine called a mikoshi, with four or six 
sides and an entrance at each side, is 
carried about the streets, mounted on 
two bars. Four boys bear it along if it 
be a large mikoshi, but generally it is 
light enough for two to carry. Tucked 
away under the eaves of the roof are tiny 
bells which tinkle pleasantly as the 
mikoshi is borne along. 

There is a good deal of similarity between the Japanese 
game of “ demon," and a form of amusement I have seen 
in this country. One lad is chosen as the demon, and his 
object is to chase the others until he touches 
one of them. The boy so touched becomes 
in his turn the demon, or hunter. 

I do not remember having seen marbles 
played, at any time, in any part of Japan. 
Our youngsters go in more generally for 
games which develop the muscles, and make 
them physically strong. 

Kite-flying is far more popular in Japan 
than in England, and is, I believe, better 
understood there. Some of the kites are 
most elaborate, and have the figures of 
ancient war heroes painted on their faces. 
I have rarely seen a kite in this country as 
large as some of those the boys in Japan 
use, and they are allowed to go a tremendous 
distance into the air. 

All boys who are being trained for a 
commercial career in Japan are now taught 
a system of shorthand, but not typewriting, 
as no machine could ever be constructed 
that would include all the signs necessary 
for our language. To begin with, we have 
two different alphabets, the “ katakana " 
and the “ hirakana," each containing many 
more letters than are in the English alphabet. 
After the children have mastered them, their 
troubles in this respect are only just be¬ 
ginning, for they then have to go through 
the process of learning the thousands of 
characters which have been imported from 
the Chinese language. 

The English language is a compulsory part 
of education in all but our elementary schools. 
It is a voluntary subject for the smaller boys, 
but many of them tackle it, and, though the accent might 
sound odd to western ears, the majority of Japanese boys 
have a fair knowledge of English. The English language is, 
of course, far easier for us to learn than Japanese, with 
all its complications, would be for the British boy to 
study. 

There is one thing about Japanese school life which 
does not appear, to exist in this country, and that is the 
regular practice of taking groups of the boys, every spring 
and autumn, on long tours, partly for educational purposes, 
partly for pleasure, and partly for physical training. This 
custom, which is practically universal in both the elemen- 
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A JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY. 
(From a drawing by a native artist.) 
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“ Boy " is writ¬ 
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characters. 
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tary and the high schools, is regarded as one of the chief 
joys of school life. It is anticipated with quite as much 
keenness as the holidays, for the lads, under the guidance 
of one or more of their masters, go considerable distances. 
Japan has one advantage over England in this respect ; 
travel is much cheaper there than here. The average 



Japanese boy has seen far more of Japan than the English 
lad has seen of his country. 

A very popular feature of the school tours is the mountain 
climbing. My country is, of course, far more hilly than 
England, and I think there is a much greater interest in 
Japan in the subjects of botany and nature-study generally. 
On the slopes of the mountains the child 
is taught on the spot to understand nature, 
and this method is much more effective 
and pleasanter than learning it from books. 

Geography, also, is carefully taught and 
eagerly learnt during the educational 
tours. 

In some of the more up-to-date schools 
the boys wear European clothing, but in 
the majority of cases the national costume 
is adhered to. This consists of a kimono 
and a hakama, which is like the garment 
you describe as a skirt. Their cap is 
rather like that worn by some of your 
soldiers, and it has on it the badge of the 
school. 

The Japanese boy is always taught to 
foster the spirit of ambition, stories about 
his ancestors’ heroic deeds being told to 
him even from the cradle. Some of the 
stories are true and some are fanciful, 
but each one aims at cultivating in 
the child a desire for nobler and better 
things. 

When a boy falls and begins to cry with 
pain, his mother would not be likely to 
coddle him. Her object is to bring out 
all that is courageous in her son and 
foster in him a Spartan spirit. 44 Never 
cry, my boy,” she says, ” but beat the 
ground with your fist.” 

Wien a boy is born in Japan a tissue- 
paper fish, representing a carp, is bought, 
and in the month of May following the 
child’s advent the largest fish are hoisted 
on the top of bamboo poles, and allowed 


to flutter in the breeze over the top of the house. 
The size of the paper carp varies from a foot in 
length up to twenty or even thirty feet, and they are 
painted to make them look as life-like ’ as possible. 
Hundreds of thousands of these paper effigies may be 
seen flying over the houses in every part of Japan on the 
appointed day, this being known as the 44 koi ” (carp) 
festival. 

Like most other Japanese customs, this has a distinct 
meaning. The paper 44 koi ” is supposed to be an example 
for the boy. The carp in Japan become very strong fish, 
which struggle and swim successfully against remarkably 
strong streams. As the salmon do in England, the Japanese 
carp will leap up a waterfall, determined to get up-stream 
in spite of the obstacle. The paper 44 koi ” represents 
the parents’ desire that when the boy is placed in the 
stream of life, and has to fight his own battle, he will struggle 
as bravely as does the 44 koi,” until he becomes a successful 
man. 

There is an ancient tradition associated with the 44 koi ” 
festival. The legend is that, as a reward for struggling 
against the cataracts and mounting the waterfalls, the 
carp changed its form into that most sacred thing in 
Japanese mythology, a dragon, which is the symbol of 
strength, vigour, power and success. 


A Typical Group of Baseball Players in Japan. 
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/T*od never goes to the lazy or the idle when He needs men for His service. When 
God wants a worker, He calls a worker. Scripture and history attest this truth. 
Moses was busy with his flocks at Horeb, Gideon was busy threshing wheat by the 
wine-press. David was busy caring for his father's sheep. Elisha was busy ploughing 
with twelve yoke of oxen. Nehemiah was busy bearing the king’s wine-cup. Amos 
was busy following the flock. Peter and Andrew were casting a net into the sea. 
James and John were busy mending their nets. William Carey was busy mending 
and making shoes. 










The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit yon like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” (St. Paul.) 


L.O.F. members are reminded that the New Photographic 
Competition, of which particulars have been already given in 

______the Club Room page, is still open. In this 

rnuPDTrrin2 TO Competition there are two subjects at the 
LUi i * ion. choice of competitors. Prizes of One Guinea 
each will be awarded for the best 


LANDSCAPE STUDY 

AND 

OUTDOOR SPORT PICTURE. 

In each class there will be a second prize of Half a Guinea, and 
in addition several Consolation Prizes will be presented. Both 
the above subjects offer a wide field of choice, and I look forward 
to receiving some really excellent prints. As I have said, I want 
something out of the ordinary groove. This competition will be 
open until June 30,1914. Competitors are requested to state 
their names, addresses and ages in sending in their efforts, and to 
certify that their work is original. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Photographic Competition ” on the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to “The Editor. ‘Boy’s Own Paper,' 4 
Bouverie Street, E.C.” The Editor’s decision, as in all other 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

* * * 

The subject recently raised for discussion in this page has 
brought several interesting letters from readers. Here is one 
from a Devizes reader who does not side 
FROM THE with the supporters of ” rough " games. 

OTHER SIDE. He says :—” I have read with interest the 

January* * Club Room,’ particularly ’ League 
Member’s’ remarks on * Are we getting too soft ? * I say we 
are not. He deplores the fact that fellows avoid games that 
call for any rough play, or demand very much exertion. Leaving 
the exertion part for a while, I would ask, ‘ Why should we 
indulge in games of the rougher kind ? Does any benefit 
irise therefrom ? ’ It is foolish to incur any unnecessary danger. 
I he ' Old Boy * quotes Sir A. Conan Doyle in favour of football. 
[ do not play football myself, because of its roughness. I can’t 
iee where the fun comes in. The players stand an excellent 
hance of getting bones broken, or being crippled for life ; 
ind what chance has a cripple to make his way in the world ? 
After almost any football match, fellows are seen limping about, 
is the result of kicks or sprains. Professionals, of course, are 
Daid for the risks run, and it makes little difference to them, 
is they lay up till recovered. But with working men it is 
liffcrent. The small clubs cannot pay compensation, and the 
nan has to put up w f ith it as best he can. 

*• And what good does it all do ? I know’ advocates of the 
?;ame say it promotes self-reliance, and discourages selfishness, 
>y making each player work for the common good of the team. 
[ his may be so ; but I contend the risks outweigh the advant¬ 
ages. Because a fellow leads a quiet or retired life, and is not 
devotee of ‘ sport,’ is he any the worse for it ? Let each one 
ollow his own bent. We are not all made alike. And let me 


tell 1 League Member ’ this, that there is quite as much enjoy¬ 
ment in a quiet read, or a country ramble with a camera, and 
various other * soft ’ pastimes, than ever was found on a football 
field. Please do not run away w’ith the idea that I advocate 
* loafing.’ Far from it. Mind and body should be constantly 
employed in a useful, healthy manner. Whatever hobby or 
game a fellow takes up let him get keen on it ; seize every 
opportunity for improving his knowledge and skill in it ; but— 
he need not look down on the other fellow and call him * soft ’ 
because he does not care to share a rough and tumble game and 
give and take hard knocks and enjoy it.—Yours sincerely, 
R. D. (One of the ‘ Soft Ones ’). " 

* * * 

As supporting the view’s of “ League Member ” and others 
who have forwarded their opinions, it is interesting to note 
some remarks that were made recently by 
MORE Dr. G. R. Parkin, the secretary of the 

HARDNESS Rhodes Trust. At a public dinner in 

WANTED. London a month or so back he took for 

the text of his speech : " The Propt r 

Preparation of English Youth for Service and Citizenship in the 
Outer Empire.” To-day, he said, it was becoming one of the 
most difficult things in the world to find men in this country 
capable of holding a great position at the head of a State and 
able to command the confidence of the people whom- they 
governed. ” How are you going to train the product of the 
public school,” he asked, ” to fit it with the large life of the 
Colonies ? They have not been trained to endure hardness. 
The conventionalities of our life, the habits of our public schools 
—which divide the time between play and work, with advantage 
on the side of play—do not favour that training to endure 
hardness which enables men to meet the difficulties of life 
abroad.” * * * 

T HE League 0 ! Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C., and 
envelopes should be clearly marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
corner. 
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Peach Blossom’s Peril. 

A Story of Schoolboy Adventure. 

By SPENCER R. BLYTH, 

Author of “Laying the Manor Ghoat,” “The Amazing Story of Mr. Macmillan/* “ Strange Doings at 

the Court House." etc. 



CHAPTER X. 

ROCKS AHEAD! 


R. BLOSSOM, indisposed with 
a severe headache, had gone to 
lie down when Peter reached 
Seal House. He had left word 
that Peter was not to disturb 
him as he wanted to rest. 
Peter, for once glad of Mr. 
Blossom's absence, partook of 
his own solitary tea. After¬ 
wards he prepared for his 
meeting with Millner and 
Josslyn. 

As Peter cycled along the 
quiet cliff road, the sea beneath 
him stretching away tranquil 
and calm under the soft dapple 
of the evening sky, the con¬ 
sciousness of a gloomy forebod¬ 
ing fell upon him ; at the same 
time the enterprise of the afternoon rose up before him, 
base and unworthy. And if, after all, the ruse should not 
succeed ? It had been rotten ill luck, that encounter on 
the steps and Bartram's evident recognition of him. What 
in the world should he say to Bart by way of explanation 
when next they met ? And would Bart already have split ? 
If so, and discovery followed, then instead of saving his 
father he would have been the direct means of bringing 
disaster upon him. And the sharpest pain of all to Mr. 
Blossom, an added retribution, would be the knowledge of 
finding him thus entangled with the very men from whom 
he had so striven to guard him. 

But one thing lay straight ahead. In the coming 
interview at the “Old Globe,” in’all honour—he winced at 
the word—he was bound to tell Millner and Josslyn of 
his meeting with Bartram and of this new danger which 
had arisen from it. 

In Stillingfleet, as Peter neared the “ Grand,” now a blaze 
of electric light, he shivered again with that strange presenti¬ 
ment of coming evil. With a vague curiosity he speculated 
for a moment what the groups of people gathered on the 
steps under the portico were apparently so eagerly discussing. 
Great indeed would have been his surprise and uneasiness 
could he have known that, in a manner he little dreamed 
of, he himself was forming the subject of their interested 
talk. 

Leaving behind the fashionable quarter of the town, 
Peter made for the harbour and the “Old Globe Hotel.” 
In the bar were two seedy-looking, long-haired individuals, 
probably down-at-heel actors, and a flashily-dressed young 
man. The three were engaged in a lively conversation of 
so engrossing a character, that they neither saw nor heard 
the approach of Peter. Drawing nearer he caught distinctly 
every word they uttered. The significance of their remarks 
dawning upon him, Peter stood suddenly very still, arrested 
in a horrified amazement. 

” It appeared the most impudent robbery imaginable,” 
the first speaker continued. ” This young woman entered 
the hotel, they say, during the tea hour. She sailed through 
the place bold as brass, and up the stairs, for all the world 
like an ordinary visitor. She was gone about twenty 
minutes, but in that time succeeded m entering the private 


rooms of this Lady Varley, with duplicate keys forcing 
her trunks and rifling her jewel-cases. Then, with some 
magnificent diamonds in her possession, quietly hooked 
it out of the hotel.” 

” Has no one been able to trace what she did with 
herself after that ? ” 

” Well, it seems for some reason the porter accosted her, 
and she asked him to call a taxi for her, giving an address 
in Burlington Place.” 

” Then the driver of the taxi must know something.” 

” Not much ; she was cute as they make 'em: got down 
at the pier, offered the chap a liberal tip, saying she would 
walk the remainder of the distance.” 

” Well, I’m bothered! Cheeky baggage! But she must 
have been working with accomplices.” 

” No doubt as to that. Suspicion, they say, at first 
fell on Lady Varley's maid ; she appears, however, above 
reproach—has been in her ladyship’s service several years. 
The whole hotel is in an uproar, though ; I heard detectives 
were already on the spot.” 

Peter was trembling from head to foot; his face was 
ashen. He saw how blindly he had fallen into the trap 
Millner had set for him, how completely he had played 
into the other's hands. He had been simply a dupe, a 
cat’s-paw, to fool the public, so that Millner might accom 
plish his evil ends. 

After a minute, forcing some measure of self-control, 
he inquired as quietly as he was able for Millner. The three 
loafing in the bar turned as he spoke. They bestowed 
upon Peter a half-lazy curiosity, for, beside his good looks 
there was about him a certain distinctive air, which lifted 
him immediately above the shady habitues of the "Old 
Globe.” 

The barmaid rang a bell. A black-haired, swarthy 
skinned waiter appeared. Speaking very indiffereni 
English, he conducted Peter upstairs. Along a dark 
close-smelling landing he paused, knocking outside « 
closed door. Josslyn's voice answered, ” Come in.” 

Peter entered ; Millner had already arrived. 

For a moment Peter faced the two men in silence 
Millner instantly detected that something was amiss. 

” Halloa, what's up, Blossom ? ” 

Peter went a step nearer ; his eyes were full on Millner 
his face had turned very white. 

” Where are Lady Varley’s diamonds ? ” 

In a moment Millner had him in his grasp: he laid 
hand roughly over Peter’s mouth. 

“When I tell you where they are, you will speak— 
little lower, my fine fellow.” 

With his lips almost at Peter’s ear he continued : ” Tli 
jewels are in the safe keeping of the young lady who strollo 
into the hotel this afternoon. At least, she is the on 
person to be questioned, the only one, you know, incrim 
nated in the affair—see that, old boy, eh ? ” 

Millner relaxed his grip ; then he stood back, round hi 
lips a smile of triumph. 

The smile maddened Peter. 

“ If that is so—if I stand all alone, I will jolly well g 
to the ‘ Grand ' and tell the whole truth ; they can belies 
my story or not as they choose.” 

“ Go, by all means. In the meanwhile, Joss and 
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” You’d better lock it then and set a guard,” said Peter. 

” Don’t cheek me 1 ” 

” You’ll remain here quietly till we return, Peter,” 
interposed Josslyn. “ Remember, if anything unpleasant 
were to happen, your governor at Seal House would have 
to pay his full share of the penalty.” 

” I had no other thought than of remaining quietly,” 
was the answer. 

” Come along, Millner,” said Josslyn. 


CHAPTER XI. 

JOSSLYN TAKES SIDES. 

ERY sick at heart, Peter remained 
in the room while the two men 
proceeded to a dingy room at the 
back, heavy with the reek of stale 
tobacco smoke. The place was de¬ 
serted. Seating himself in a distant 
comer, Millner began speaking at 
once in a soft undertone. 

” Blossom has just got to drop 
out of things. He is not the kind 
of chap I took him for, after all. 
There’s something in him won't work, 
in spite of my careful efforts.” 

” I admit you haven’t moulded 
him quite so easily as you thought, 
nor quite to desired ends.” 

Millner gave an angry snarl. ” He’s served our purpose 
this time jolly well—that is, if we take good care now. 
But after what has happened, there is only one course 
open to us. There is no time for dallying either. Blossom 
has to absolutely disappear. His clothes must be dis¬ 
covered upon the seashore ; they will tell their own story. 
There is then only one inference to be drawn : he has met 
with some accident while bathing. Then, whether those 
friends of his blab or not, will be a matter of small moment; 
there can be no disastrous results, for the young lady, or 
the boy who was known to have impersonated her, will 
be safely beyond reach.” 

” Yes, that sounds all right, but what’s to become of the 
youngster ? ” 

” You’ve a soft place in your heart for the kid. Joss ; 
don't ask any questions—leave that part to Warden and 
myself; we’ll manage that.” 

” What do you mean by manage that ? ” interposed 
Josslyn bluntly. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Syd,” cried Millner sharply; ” no soft 
measures can avail us now. We must play the game at all 
hazards.” 

Josslyn sprang to his feet. ” Millner, I believe you are 
a fiend. I’ve told you more than once, what a couple of* 
blackguards I felt we were to bully that boy into our 
schemes when his whole nature revolted against them. I 
will be a party to it no longer. You shall not so much as 
lay a finger on him to harm ; do you hear that ? ” 

“ Then the game is up. the whole thing will be blown. 
How will you relish being hauled to justice with a long term 
of penal servitude before you ? ” 

“ It is most likely to end that way one time or another,” 
said Josslyn gloomily. " We’ve escaped only by the skin 
of our teeth before now. But you understand, we keep our 
hands clean of harm to that boy, anyhow.” 

” He has bewitched you,” growled Millner. 

“ Maybe he has. At least he has shown that there are 
still such things in life as courage and honour. I have been 
so long associated with you, Dick, I had jolly well forgotten 
such qualities existed.” 

” Only listen,” said Millner, throwing into his voice all the 
scornful bitterness of which it was capable—” Syd Josslyn 
turned saint! Syd Josslyn converted by a green kid of 
sixteen! If that isn’t a rum go-•” 

Josslyn sprang to his full six feet, the blood in his face. 

“ Have a care, Dick, don't go too far! ” 

” Sit down,” implored Millner. ” Joss, you're mad—mad 


enough in your present mood to ruin everything. Don’t 
be a sentimental ass, and let that kid throw you out of your 
stride. Listen to me, listen to reason.” 

” Not the sort of reason you would exploit.” 

” Then, as I said before, the game is up—I wish we had 
never seen the chap. He has been no use after all; only 
brought us the vilest ill luck, and funked the real game into 
the bargain.” 

” Oh, you think he funked ? ” 

” Of course, what else ? You don’t believe his rotten 
pretensions of being so righteous he couldn’t touch a trinket 
if he saw one lying handy ? ” 

Josslyn’s Ups gave a wry twist. ” Sounds queer, I admit. 
You and I are not troubled with scruples of right and 
honour; as I said just now, such tilings have about escaped 
our memory. But if you ask me, the boy gave you the real 
truth about the matter. Peter is one of those rum chaps 
who can’t help running straight.” 

” Oh, you are mad, absolutely mad ! But now, once 
more, will you listen to me ? ” 

" No.” 

” You positively refuse to consider any more suggestions 
I may have to make ? ” 

” If they are after the old score, I do.” 

” Then we may as well rejoin Peach Blossom,” said 
Millner in a fierce sarcasm. ” Tell him to see the manager 
at the * Grand ’ and give himself up, and add that his two 
accomphces are at the * Old Globe * waiting quietly to be 
arrested.” 

“ You can play that fool game, if you like ; it will be a 
new sort of rdle to you ; you had better be studying your 
part.” 

Millner moved angrily aside. He stood a minute silent, 
his face averted. When he turned round his expression and 
manner had changed. 

” Psuppose, as usual, you must have your own way. But 
it is no good running ourselves into a worse mess than we 
are in for already. Still, let it be as you say ; we will play 
fair by the lad.” 

Josslyn looked Millner straight in the eyes. Before that 
look Millner’s glance shifted. 

” No go,” said Josslyn sternly ; ” you don’t kid me. You 
try any underhand acting with the boy and—my wits may 
not always be as ready as yours, but-” 

Squaring his broad shoulders, Josslyn put himself into 
a distinctly menacing posture. 

Millner glanced at the strong muscular figure ; he had 
seen examples of Josslyn’s prowess. He gave a shrug. 

” Oh, well, have it your own way,” he said quickly ; 
” when you’ve got your back up, one might as well try 
to shunt an elephant as you. Joss. Anyhow, let’s go and 
see if that precious chap has bolted.” 

Josslyn relaxed his threatening attitude. 

“ It is about time we went back to him, and you shall 
hear what I have to propose.” 

As they entered the room Peter turned from the window, 
where he had been watching the twinkling harbour lights. 
The grey August evening had fallen into darkness. 

” Look here, Peter,” said Josslyn quickly, ” we have 
decided to give you a free hand. Do you understand ? 
No more coercing on our part. You have to drop that pal 
of yours a note appointing some place to meet him 
to-morrow, first thing. Then you have to find out what 
he thinks of the whole affair. If he has not peached, get 
him to swear, on his honour, not to. But even should he 
have blabbed to his people, as he's such a pal of yours, they 
would be certain to keep it dark till they have first seen 
you and heard your explanation. You must spin him what¬ 
ever yarn you hke to establish your own innocence. While 
you are at it, be careful to remember your governor at 
Seal House and what detection for him would mean. Let 
that be a guard over your tongue, to keep you from dropping 
any single word or name which could possibly give the 
real show away. Then you must report to us. Not for 
a couple of days—Millner and I have too much business 
on hand—but, say, Friday, eleven o’clock in the morning, 
at the flat at Brixton. That’s about the hang of it.” 
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THE SPRINGBOKS* TREK. 

The springbok—the gazelle cf South Africa—is remarkable for its occasional migrations from the semi-desert regions which it inhabits to more 
fertile plains. These migrations, or "treks” as the Boers call them, are usually on a large scale. One observer states that he watched a herd 
moving in a solid mass for two hours, and that they measured half a mile in width. Any animals that are encountered on the way are liable to be 
absorbed in the herd; a lion that endeavours to snatch a springbok during this “trek" may be unable to extiicate himself and so be forced to 
march with the herd, hemmed in on either side. The springbok takes its name from its habit of leaping up several feet when it is in full flight. 


“ No, it's not," broke in Millner savagely. " If you 
had your deserts, Blossom, you wouldn't be walking all 
safe and sound away from this hotel. You out of the way, 
my lad, and those fine friends of yours at the ‘ Grand * 
might blab or not, as they chose. If I had my will-" 

Millner stopped. Josslyn had taken a quick step 
forward. 

“ There are two wills to consult," he said quietly. 

Peter looked at Josslyn, a sudden new light of under¬ 
standing in his eyes. It was, also, that of an unspoken 
gratitude. 

" You needn't be scared," he said, turning to Millner. 
“ I shall be on my guard to drop no word or hint that 
could possibly incriminate either you or Josslyn. You 
shall be safe, so far as I have it in my power." 

" Thanks, boy," said Josslyn lightly, as though to veil 
from Millner’s sharp senses, perhaps even from himself, 
the curious momentary emotion of which he had been 
conscious. 

“ Now, clear out," said Millner roughly, " we can't 
mess away half the night talking. And I never wish to 
see your face again. But take care of that tongue of yours, 
you don’t gammon me with your hypocritical posing." 

"I'll see you safe off the premises, youngster," said 
Josslyn coolly, " or you may lose yourself in this old barn 
of a place, and happen on some other disastrous adventure. 
No, not that way, to the left, there's a handy little staircase 
and side exit that habitues of the ' Old Globe’ often use." 

A few minutes later they stood outside with the sea 
breeze blowing in their faces. 

" Peach Blossom," said Josslyn in a curious voice, " I’ve 
risked a good deal for you to-night. Among other things, 
maybe I have forfeited a long-standing friendship, if you 
choose to call it by that name, with Millner, and have 
achieved instead his eternal ill will—I know the man. You 
will do the best for us you can ? " 

" I will do the best for you ," said Peter sturdily, " and 
because of you for Millner also." 


Josslyn suddenly laid both hands on Peter’s shoulders, 
looking down into his face. 

" Peter," he said in that same odd voice, " I can’t help 
feeling to-night, that twelve years ago, when I was a green 
youngster starting out in life, it might have made a difference 
if I'd run up against a fellow who steered straight. But 
Millner, nine years my senior, seemed my evil genius at 
the time—Heigh ho.” He lifted his hands, abruptly releasing 
Peter from his grasp. " After all, that’s a rotten, poor 
excuse, you know, Peach Blossom. A fellow sinks or swims 
by his own effort alone ; no other chap has the power to 
drag him down." 

Again that queer sense of understanding had come to 
Peter. Thoughts were surging through his brain. If 
Josslyn could feel this, was there not the possibility yet 
to quit the crooked evil life ? 

Josslyn read his mind. 

" That’s right, Peach Blossom, don't preach. I never 
could stand that from any living chap, much less could 
I stomach it from a kid I ought to be able to lick into shape 
myself. Well, good-bye, lad, and good luck to you." 

Josslyn thrust out his hand. Peter caught it in a quick 
warm grip. 

" Good-bye, Syd." 

In silence, each thinking his own thoughts, they stood 
for a moment in the windy darkness, with the soft inrush 
of the sea in their ears as it broke on the shingle below. 
Then Josslyn swung away. 

Peter saw him, with a laughing sally, hail an acquaintance 
across the street. A moment later the two had disappeared 
together into the “Old Globe." 

In Stillingfleet Peter scribbled a hasty note to Bart ram, 
arranging to meet him on the cliffs about a mile out of 
the town the following morning. He posted the letter 
at the head office in the arcade. 

As Peter pursued his solitary way home, his mind 
returned from recollection of Josslyn to his own hazardous 
position, and the peril attending his future course. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FRIEND IN NEBD. 

I T was a miserable-hearted boy who, the following 
morning, walked over the cliffs to the appointed 
meeting-place with Bartram. 

The preceding afternoon, upon leaving the “Grand," 
Peter had been conscious of a feeling of relief, almost of elation. 
The part he had been forced into, so against his will, had 
been at least successfully played out. The slight encounter 
with the hall porter had been the last barrier between him 
and freedom. The air with which he had quitted the 
hotel, which Millner had wrongly interpreted as swagger, 
had in reality been due to a momentary’ sense of exhilaration. 
He had pledged himself to do this thing, he had done 
it. He was free. It had been a freedom short-lived. 
Immediately on the steps he had come face to face with 
a most unexpected peril. Then had followed the over¬ 
heard conversation at the “ Old Globe," bringing to him the 
crushing knowledge that he had been only a cat’s-paw, 
a mere dupe. He had helped Millner to carry out the end 
he had all along had 
in view, and enabled 
him to commit a 
daring robbery and 
secure his booty un¬ 


detected. An odious sense of complicity in the whole vile 
affair lay upon him. His bonds pressed closer than ever. 

Owing to a restless impatience Peter arrived first at 
the appointed place. He had not long to wait; soon 
Bartram came swinging along the cliff path. A minute 
later and the two chums were face to face. 

" How d' do, Bart ? " Peter could not help the touch of 
aloofness in his voice. If Bartram’s attitude had changed 
since the events of yesterday, he was the last to take 
advantage of the old comradeship that had existed between 
them. 

But Bartram's hand shot out and caught Peter’s in a 
warm grip. 

" How’s old Peter ? " 

“ Oh, Bart, I'm awfully glad you’ve come." 

** I had your note. I was expecting some sort of message 
from you after the row of yesterday. There's been a frightfu 1 
shindy up at the hotel. But what in goodness does it 
all mean, and how on earth did you manage to get yourself 
messed up in such an affair ? " 

Bartram's tone had become suddenly grave. 

Peter drew back a step. " Bart," he said, " I 
saw on the instant that you twigged me yesterday 
afternoon when we met on the steps, so you 
know, of course, that I was the young lady 
who sneaked into the hotel during the tea 
hour, and was afterwards suspected ol 
stealing Lady Varley's diamonds. Oh, 
Bart," he cried, " you will 
believe me when I say I had 
never such a thought as touch¬ 
ing one of those wretched 
jewels ? " Peter was looking 
straight into Bartram’s eyes. 

" I know you never touched 
one of them," said Bartram 
quietly. 

" Thank you, old boy," said 
Peter in a choking voice. 
" But, I say, though, did you 
let on to anyone that you had 
twigged who I was ? " 

" Well, just to my own people 
I did. I thought it was no 
other than some mad spree you 
were up to. I’ve known you go 
a bit mad at times, Peter, 
when you wanted my sober 
self to keep you in tow, but 
you’ve always run on the 
straight; I've never known 
you do anything sneaking or 
vile." 

Peter coloured painfully. 
" Bart, if I could only tell you, 
but I may not really explain. 
I have promised on my hon¬ 
our not to betray ; I am 
pledged to secrecy." 

For a moment Bartram eyed 
him queerly. 

" What sort of hornets' nest 
can you have stumbled into 
down here, old Peter ? " 

Again the blood crept to 
Peter’s cheek. 

" Bart, as I said just now, I 
cannot explain, but if I tell you 
just as much as I may, you will 
keep it safely ? I have your 
word for that ? " 

" Of course you can rely upon 
me, Peter." 

" Then it wasn’t just down 
here. Some little time back, I 
mean, I got mixed up with 
some men—I knew they were 
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a shady lot, and when they wanted me for some dirty trick, 
at first I-" 

“ Refused, of course/' said Bartram hotly. 

“Yes, I refused, but then they threatened, not me 
exactly, but someone else.” Peter was labouring painfully, 
his face red and white by turns. “ It was someone I 
would have done anything to save, to keep from harm. Oh, 
I cannot just explain, but they made it appear it all lay in 
my power to help. After that it seemed to me I hadn’t any 
choice left." 

“ Ah, now I begin to see the hang of it," cried Bartram. 
‘ ‘ The blackguards ! Poor old chap, and you were fool enough 
to be scared by their idle threats. It’s not like you, old 
man." 

“ No, but you see, it wasn't just humbug on their 
part. This other person had put himself in their power, 
was mixed up with them. So at last in desperation I 
consented to do that thing I did yesterday. I mean 
I agreed to stroll into the hotel disguised as a young 
lady. I had not the remotest idea of intended robbery. 
And now, I see no way out of the awful hole they have 
got me into." 

“ Poor old chap! How I should joily well like to punch 
the scoundrels' heads ! '* Bartram slipped an arm through 
Peter’s as they walked along the grassy path. “ Why 
didn’t you confide in me, old fellow ? I’m your special chum, 
you know. I'd have stuck by you to the end. Couldn't 
you trust me, Peter ? '' 

“ It wasn’t just a question of trusting, Bart. I wouldn't 
tell you because—because of possibly hurting that other 
third person, you know/' 

“ Peter, how can I help you ? " 

“You cannot help me—only by being mum and keeping 
dark about the young lady/' 

“ Of course I will do that, but I am savage—fancy their 
daring to think they could force you into their thieving 
schemes !-" 

Bartram stopped suddenly ; both boys started. Two 
hands had gripped the edge of the cliff: a head 
was appearing in view: the next moment a stalwart 
figure swung itself up over the top and stood before 
them. 

Bartram took a step forward. “ You, pater ? *' 

Then silence fell upon the three. Mr. Bartram was 
looking from Peter’s white face to the also perturbed 
countenance of his son. 

Bartram spoke first. 

It was not a moment to be bridged by a conventional 
introduction. “ Pater," he said, “ you must have heard 
what I was saying ? " 

“ That your last remark should reach me was un¬ 
avoidable.” 

“ Oh, I know—but you see, pater, this is Blossom, and 
of course I was quite right in what I said about the 

young lady, his acting that part, you know—but-" 

Bartram stopped with a sudden craning forward of 
his neck. “ Any more of you coming up that path over 
there ? " 

A slight twinkle in his eye relieved the gravity of Mr. 
Bartram's expression. 

“ There is no path, boy ; it was only my love for climbing 
tempted me to come that way. You need not fear any 
followers." 

“ That's all right, then. But it's just like this : Blossom 
has got himself into an awfully tight place, and it isn’t his 
fault ; he’s been bullied into it all. Pater, we’re in an awful 
fix ! " 

Then between father and son flashed a glance of mutual 
understanding. The eyes of Bartram junior said, “ Can't 
you help u» out of this hole ? " 

The eyes pf Bartram senior replied : “I will see what I 
can do—go and leave us." 

Bartram spoke in Peter's ear. “ Tell the governor 
all you can—you may trust him, he's the right sort 
all through." 

Then he turned away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PETER UNBURDENS HIS MIND. 

ELL ? " said Mr. Bartram as 
Peter stood silently before him. 

Peter glanced up. “ I’m 
afraid I haven’t anything much 
to say." As Mr. Bartram 
waited, evidently expecting 
further, he went on : “I mean, 
I am pledged to secrecy and I 
cannot break my word." 

“ If you were to do so would it 
bring trouble on yourself ? " 
"Myself?" The very 
thought that had been surging 
hopelessly through his mind. “ If I’d only myself to think 
about," he said bitterly, “ I would-" 

“ Go straight to the ‘Grand' and make a clean breast 
of it, own to having been the young lady, and give your 
reasons for that disguise." 

“ I'd do it and gladly." 

“ They would arrest you, you know." 

“ Very likely," with dull unconcern. “ But," going 
back to his former gloom, “ that’s out of the question. 
I have just to shield others and keep things dark." 

Mr. Bartram turned a little towards him. 

“ Those things that you are to keep dark, are they Lady 
Varley's diamonds ? " 

“ The diamonds ? " with a quick start. “ I wasn’t 
even thinking of them; for the moment I had forgotten 
them." 

“ Other people just now are actively remembering 
them." 

“ Yes, I know." 

“ You recall the remark I overheard ? " 

“ Yes." 

“ Was that true ? " 

“ Yes." 

Mr. Bartram's lips tightened, yet his prominent expression 
was that of a vexed perplexity. His voice was low. “ You 
are free to refuse to answer my next question. Had you 
anything to do with the stealing of Lady Varley's 
diamonds ?" 

“ I had not ; I had never even heard of them." 

Mr. Bartram's face cleared. “ A possible wager with 
some other chum ? " 

“ No, oh, no ! " Peter looked straight at Mr. Bartram. 
“ May I tell you just as much as I told Bart ? It is all 
I am free to tell." 

Mr. Bartram looked down into the young handsome face 
with the frank but troubled eyes, and his own expression 
softened. 

“ Do so," he said quietly. 

Peter gave the same halting account he had already 
given his chum, but this time his recital was punctuated 
with remarks from Mr. Bartram, which, with Peter's replies, 
led that gentleman to a far more comprehensive view as ta 
how the land lay than his son had ever arrived at. 

“You did all this to save some third person ? " 

“ Yes." 

“ I have heard Herbert mention the name of another 
fellow at St. David's. Were you shielding Burbridge ? " 

“If I had Burbridge here, we might have a jolly 
good try to see which could pitch the other over that cliff 
first." 

Mr. Bartram smiled, then, concentrating his attention, 
he asked : “ You were trying to protect some quite innocent 
person ? " 

Confusion showed in Peter’s face. 

Mr. Bartram did not press his question. For a few 
minutes he stood silent, with the look of a man turning 
his thoughts into a narrowed channel, thinking within 
himself swiftly and to settled purpose. 

During that interval Peter’s face grew white and 
wretched ; his eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

“ Blossom," said Mr. Bartram, “ in all this trouble had 
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you no one in whom you could confide, who could have 
helped you ? ’’ 

Peter shook his head. 

“ Lad, there was your father. Why did you not tell 
him ? " 

Peter did not speak or look up. 

Mr. Bartram walked a few steps along the cliff, his face 
deeply thoughtful. Going back to Peter he laid a hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. 

" Blossom," he said in a low voice, " this friend, this 
man who in some way was involved with these other men, 
and for whose sake you consented to agree to their proposals, 
is he your father ? " 

The blood rushed to Peter’s temples. 

" No, he is not my father," he said in a muffled voice. 
Then, shaking himself free from Mr. Bartram’s touch : 
" But, oh, I don’t wish to deceive you. What I said in 
itself was true. Mr. Blossom is not my father, I am his 
adopted son ; but he is the man who has stood to me in the 

light of a father, has done for me everything on earth-" 

He stopped short; in his dash for freedom of speech he 
had given away much—he shot a glance of appeal into 
the shrewd kind eyes looking into his. 

" I understand, Blossom ; I am Bart’s father, it is all 
quite safe—I would not have asked you, but if we two 
are to pull out of this difficulty, we must know a little on 
what ground we stand. Now, suppose we do the rest of 
our conversation strolling homeward." 

Peter complied. 

" Of course, Herbert has told you the upset there has 
been at the hotel ? We have a detective there this morning.' ’ 

Peter coloured sharply. 

" That was but a foregone conclusion. There's work 
for one. I have felt an inclination to do a little quite on 
my own. Do you know the garage at the ‘Grand ’ ? " 

" No, I have not seen it." 

" I went down last evening with a friend, directly after 
dinner, to look at his motor. There was a curious-looking 
chap hanging about, a chauffeur. He was standing near 
us, I thought he was my friend's chauffeur. I found he 
didn’t belong to anyone at the hotel, but wanted to see 
his master staying at the ‘Grand,* whose motor was 
at another garage. I’m not a 'tec., you know—my calling 
is the law ; but it brings me into touch with some queer 
customers, and something about that chap arrested my 
attention. At first sight I should have ticketed him as 
slippery. He stood skulking round in corners—making 
no open endeavours 1 to see his master. Presently that 
gentleman appeared, a tall, good-looking man : they called 
him Colonel Glossop." 

Peter’s involuntary start did not escape Mr. Bartram. 

" At sight of him the man came forward and the two 
walked away together. Soon after the Colonel returned. 
His man, he said, was always getting something wrong 
with the car, he should have to go later and see what 
was amiss." 

** * Pity you can’t put it in here,’ said my friend. 


“ • Yes, the garage was full when I came—but I have 
a friend who prefers a quieter place than the " Grand," nervy 
sort of chap, so I put the car in where he is staying.' 

“A little later came the discovery of the robbery and 
the consequent row. Still, if I had been a 'tec., I should 
have kept an eye on the slinky-looking chauffeur—might 
have mentioned him to the detective this morning "—out 
of the corner of his eye Mr. Bartram observed Peter's look 
of uneasiness—" but, of course, till I knew how you stood 
in the affair, I should not have made the suggestion, and 
shall carefully abstain from doing so now. Besides, the 
’tec. himself is hot on a clue he is sure will lead to the 
tracking down of the young lady." 

" Oh I " said Peter. 

" No fear, Blossom ; he won't find her the way he is 
going to work. As for the chauffeur, his master had an 
urgent telegram this morning—had to leave at once. 
They passed me going toward the London road. The 
chauffeur was driving; Glossop, and his nervy friend, I 
suppose it was—by the way, a remarkably robust, broad- 
shouldered fellow—were inside the car." 

A little farther on— 

" I suppose, Blossom, you have no other complications 
with these men ? ” • 

" No—only I have to see them once more to report 
things safe here." 

“ When ? " 

" The day after to-morrow." 

" Do you go to London to do so ? " 

" Yes." 

Mr. Bartram looked full at Peter. 

" Tricky people can lay nasty traps in London. Is it 
a safe place ? " 

" Oh, quite, just a flat." 

" And you go by daylight—no night work ? " 

" I go in the morning. I shall take the early train up." 

"The 8.10?" 

" Yes." 

They walked on in silence. Mr. Bartram’s thoughts 
were busy over the vexing problem of laying two precious 
scoundrels by the heels, without bringing injury or suspicion 
to the lad at his side. 

They had reached the hotel; Peter stopped. 

" Weil, here we are," said Mr. Bartram. " I don't 
see Herbert anywhere." He glanced towards the entrance. 
Two men stood on the top step, the hotel porter and the 
detective. " Look in when you can," said Mr. Bartram. 
" Herbert will be glad to see you. I suppose you cannot 
come in to lunch ? ’’ 

" No, thank you ; the governor will be expecting me." 

" Then, good-bye for the present." 

Peter turned away. Mr. Bartram ascended the steps. 
One of the men, the hall porter, moved deferentially aside 
for him to pass—the other, the detective, fiercely biting 
the end of a cedar pencil, stood staring absently seaward, 
his mind still hot on the track of a certain elusive young 
lady. 


(To be concluded.) 




His Choice. 

By JOHN LEA. 


* 4 ^ 


H E knows what it feels like to stand in the wicket 
And knock up a score that secures him renown; 
He knows the sensation of joining the picket 
When night on the camp-fire has darkly come down. 
I’ve seen him at footer with jersey bespattered 
And, moved by a vigour that laughed at control, 

Go storming away as if nothing much mattered, 

Provided he captured the enemy's goal. 

But were you to ask him to mention the pleasure 
Which makes to his fancy the strongest appeal, 

He’d tell you, 'tis having a season of leisure 
To take a long tour on his wheel. 


No " toddle around " on the roads that are local, 

Or spins to some place that is easy to reach. 

(On jaunts such as these he is apt to be " vocal " 

And not unprepared with satirical speech.) 

But far destinations will always allure him, 

With wide-stretching moorland and mountain between, 
While every horizon is sure to secure him 

Some novel delight and a change of the scene. 

'Tis just the first taste of that fine exultation 
W r hich stalwart explorers so frequently feel; 

And that is the reason he hails with elation 
The chance of a tour on his wheel. 
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Some Practical Advice for Young Cricket Captains. 
How to set your Field, and how to make the 
most of your Batting and Bowling Talent. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 





II.—THE FIELD. 

No 


F one thing I am assured : 
matter how efficient a side may 
be in bowling it can never expect 
to go very far if it labours under 
such a disadvantage as indifferent 
fielding. Now, there are several 
meanings to the word indifferent. 
It may mean uninteresting— 
unconcerned—neutral—or with¬ 
out importance. Fielding is 
certainly looked upon by some 
people as the least important 
branch of the game. When you 
get that idea shared by the 
nucleus of a side you can be 
prepared to witness the bowlers 
of that team devoting their energies solely to the hitting of 
the wickets. And as batting, especially in school cricket, 
is on rather a higher plane than bowling, one could not hope 
for such a scheme to meet with any lasting success. Steam 
will send the wheels of an engine whizzing round for some 
considerable time, but without oil of some kind a breakdown 
arrives sooner or later. Fielding is the lubricant of the 
cricket machine. A good fielding 
side makes for the smooth running 
of a cricket eleven. Indifference 
should never be allowed to creep in, 
and the slightest signs of slackness 
should be nipped in the bud in no 
uncertain fashion. 

On the forms issued to the County 
C aptains by the Marylebone Cricket 
Club for the means of reporting the 
manner in which the umpires have 
officiated in each match, three terms 
only are used — namely, good, 
moderate, and indifferent. In this 
case indifferent can be taken as 
meaning bad. There should be no 
room on any side for a fieldsman who 
fits such a description. And yet if 
we memorise the personnel of many 
of the County teams we cannot fail 
to bring to mind names of players 
who could not in moments of stress 
be relied upon to hold the simplest 
of catches. They are what is termed 
44 passengers," but, although they are 
so helpless in their contribution to 
the fielding department, they pay 
their fare—with either their bowling 
or batting. 

In order to justify their inclusion 
they have to pay a higher fare than 

the good fieldsman who is merely an average batsman or 
bowler. If their records at any time show a falling off 
they receive scanty consideration at the hands of selection 
committees. And quite right too. I would much sooner 
have on my side a reliable all-round man than one whose 
performances are mere flashes in the pan. Experience has 
taught me that such a performer loses more matches than 
he wins for his side. 

It is difficult to find any excuse for the player who is 



not keen enough to try to conquer his weakness in fielding. 
One can sympathise with the individual who is really 
unceasing in his efforts to become a respectable member 
of the fielding community—and yet fails. He has done 
his best, but his best is not good enough. A missed catch 
in a match need not necessarily mean that the culprit has 
neglected practising his fielding. By no means so. There 
are some players who can catch almost anything at practice, 
and nothing in a match. It is a question of nerves. Some¬ 
times it may happen that a weak fieldsman in one position 
may become a really good one in another. An inferior 
outfield may become a sterling mid-off ; an outfield may 
fail entirely on account of nerve—the ball is so long in the 
air that he has too much time to speculate on the possibilities 
of accepting or rejecting what should prove to the fieldsman 
of the proper stamp a welcome contribution to the day’s 
cricket fare. If he were transplanted to mid-off, the ball 
would come to him as a general rule like a shot from a gun, 
when the la^vs of self-preservation would contribute probably 
a little to his success. 

There is a true tale told of a certain notoriously timid 
fieldsman who, manifestly jibbing at a speedy return from 
the batsman, was asked why he did not catch the ball. 

41 Catch it," he replied. 44 My word— 
it took me all my time to get out of 
the way." 

A fieldsman like that one—who 
fears the physical discomfort of con¬ 
tact with the ball—may be regarded 
as hopeless. Years of practice would 
never cure him of his failing. For¬ 
tunately, examples such as this one 
are extremely rare, and the last place 
to look for one would be in a Public 
School team. There will be no jibbing 
from any member of my team, nor 
will any opportunity for practising 
fielding be neglected. 

As a general rule fielding practice 
lacks system. One sees catches being 
hit of tremendous height, and the 
majority of them held with com¬ 
mendable ability which extorts from 
one a certain admiration. Occasion¬ 
ally one also sees in odd corners 
ground fielding indulged in. Beyond 
that, very little is done to make 
fielding practice attractive and lees 
wearisome. Lofty catches are of no 
considerable assistance to folk whose 
usual place is in the 44 slips." For 
this arduous position quick unex¬ 
pected catches are necessary. In 
this direction, if money is not too 
tight, a portion of the Games Fund might well be expended 
on the purchase of a mechanical contrivance called the 
Catching Machine. It has already found favour with many 
of the County Clubs. In shape it resembles a cradle and. 
as the beams of wood are not too close together, the ball 
comes off at most extraordinary angles. 

When practising on this cradle it is usual for three people 
to oppose three others. The ball on striking the slanting 
wood seems to gather speed so that though apparently 
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A Throw in. 


thrown with moderate force it comes to the fieldsman at 
the pace of a catch off a realkr fast bowler. A further 
advantage of such a machine is treat it affords an invaluable 
opportunity of practising accuracy in throwing. However, 
as it is rather an expensive implement, and therefore not 
within the means of every “ Games Fund,” we may be 
forced to look elsewhere for the purpose of bringing our 
fielding to a reasonable standard of efficiency. And in 
the common or garden roller we have at hand a capital 
substitute. 

Although perhaps not too encouraging for the longevity 
of the cricket ball, the last days of that indispensable 
projectile could not well be better employed. A few 
minutes’ practice of this description will work wonders 
even in the case of those fieldsmen who are a trifle inclined 
to take matters too easy. The ball slips off the top of the 
roller at no mean pace, leaving small time for a strategical, 
retrograde movement, even if such an inclination should 
ever enter the mind of an errant fieldsman. 

THROWING IN. 

So much for the ” slips,” a by no means unimportant 
contingent of the fielding force. Provided catches be 
hit from the bat there is no better method of practising 
the outfields than these lofty catches. But such practice 
should not stop at the mere holding of such. They should 
be returned to a wicket placed in some part of the practising 
area. Two purposes will then be served, inasmuch as 
not only will the catcher obtain an opportunity of loosening 
his shoulders but the wicket-keeper will be kept in match 
fettle. It is in this very matter of throwing that we are, 
on the whole, the inferiors of the Australians, and I very 
much fear that our disregard of the value of practice has 
not a little to do with it. 

This fact was rather brought home to me a little wliile 
back when watching the exhibition game which the 
American Baseball teams gave over here. Whenever a 
batsman was out, the ball was thrown at top speed here, 
there and everywhere, until there was scarce a man on the 
field who had not participated in the practice. Whilst 
I don’t of course advocate—out of mercy to cricketers’ 
fingers—that such a similar course should be literally 
carried out, yet the ball might be sent around at the fall 
of a wicket with more frequency than is usually the case 
now. 

The usefulness of a throw, one must remember, does not 
lie so much in its length as in its speed and direction. 
Because a boy wins the prize at the school sports for 
throwing the cricket ball, it does not follow, of necessity, 
that he is the best thrower in the cricket team. To throw 
a great distance the ball must be trajected to a considerable 
height, and naturally it takes some time before completing 
its course. For this reason the high throw is of small 
account to an outfield. It is not often that such a one 


can stop two resolute batsmen from gaining a second run. 
To run while the ball is in the air has become almost an 
axiom in the game. Naturally, the higher it is returned 
the safer is such a proceeding. 

It is not given to everyone to be able to throw a hundred 
yards, but it should be well within the compass of most 
cricketers the right side of thirty to be able to return the 
ball, full pitch to the wickets, from a distance of fifty yards 
at no greater height all the way than eight or nine feet from 
the ground. When the ball can be returned from seventy 
yards in this manner the fieldsman is fit for any company. 
Fifty yards does not seem much of a distance to throw a 
ball, but to send it in at top speed, and at a low elevation, is 
not a readily acquired performance. It needs practice. 
If one starts first of all from a distance of thirty yards, 
gradually increasing the distance by five yards at a time, 
accuracy of return will become quite an easy matter. 

Nothing is so disappointing to the captain of a side as 
to see a brilliant piece of stopping thrown away through 
wildness of the return. A very general fault in fieldsmen 
is the aiming for the wickets instead of the man in charge 
of them. I don’t for one moment say that the wicket 
should never be aimed at, for there are many occasions on 
which the only hope of running a batsman out is by hitting 
the sticks. The dual action of receiving the ball and 
transferring it to the wicket is very often just the difference 
between a man in and a man out. When the wicket 
alone is the objective, the ball, in by far the majority of 
instances, is returned on the half-volley, and very often 
the ball if it misses the wicket, as experience teaches us 
it not infrequently does, reaches the wicket-keeper in the 
shape of a ” yorker.” 

Now we often read in cricket yams of Tom This or Harry 
That being brilliantly stumped on the leg side of the 
wicket from a fast yorker, but from this particularly difficult 
species of return it can be taken as a very solid truth that 
occasions where such is likely to occur in a school match 
may with some confidence be figured on the fingers of an 
armless man. So that if you would not earn the rebuke 
of your captain it were best to regard the ” keeper ” as 
the wicket, rather than the stumps themselves. 


4Ss?/-. 


AS TO QATCHES. 

In classifying fieldsmen one can roughly do so by saying 
that there are two kinds, those that field near the wicket, 
and those that field in the ” country.” These latter, as one 
knows, are in the minority. A very important minority 
nevertheless. It seems almost superfluous to teach a boy 
how to catch, for that seen^s to come naturally almost from 
the cradle. But even amongst first-class players there is 

a diversity of 
opinion upon 
the question of 
the position of 
the hands in 
the matter of 
catches in the 
outfield. Some 
argue that the 
safest way to 
negotiate a 
high catch is 
for the hands 
to be held be¬ 
low the chin— 
others boast of 
the infallibility of raising 
the hands about the level 
of the eyes. 

There is something to 
be said for both schools. 
The former reason that in 
the event of the ball 
being insecurely held there 
is a loophole of escape 
from ignominy, inasmuch 
as it gives a margin for the 
affectionate hugging of 



A Catch in Deep Field* 
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the ball with the arms. The latter, with also a belief in 
second chances, urge that with the hands upraised a better 
sight is obtained of the ball, and as, in the! majority of cases, 
it would bound up from the fingers, they are enabled more 
readily to make a snatch at the ball. And I am inclined 
to agree with them. 

However, it is not a question worth arguing as to which 
method is the better in the event of accident arising, as it is as 
to which is the surer of holding the ball first time. I give the 
raising of the hands method preference because one is more 
likely to watch the ball fall into the cup formed by the 
hands, than one would with the hands below the level of the 
chin. That the latter method is the more general does not 
at all affect my preference. 

For every catch in the “ country " one finds, as a general 
rule in matches, that at least three are caught by those 
fielding near the wicket. If one cared to go into statistics 
it would be found that quite two-thirds of the catches in 
a season are made behind the wicket. It is well to remember 
that when one wishes to dispose of the safe ” catchers ” 
to the best advantage. There are some “ slip ” fieldsmen 
who occupy that position season after season with incon- 


attempt that short run, but just close enough to make the 
chance of a run unfavourable to the batsman. Close 
association with the position gives him a rare chance of 
studying the idiosyncrasies of human nature. He gets 
to know the batsman who will run any sort of risk to Obtain 
double figures—the batsman who is superstitious of 
remaining on the thirteen mark—the batsman with whom 
no run is too short to attempt when his own score is forty- 
nine, and the batsman who would almost jeopardise the 
whole result of the match in order to gain his century. 
Accordingly, he knows how to deal with these species of 
the selfish cricketer. He allows them just sufficient rope 
with which to hang themselves or their partners. 

No position in the field gives more opportunities to shine 
than does coverpoint. Of course there is the reverse 
side of the medal to consider, for no mistakes appear more 
glaring than those committed in that position. The 
mishit which soars up so readily, often at a great height, 
appears to the onlooker to be the “dolliest" of chances, 
and when it finds the earth, as may easily happen at times, 
the coverpoint is execrated as the biggest of muffs. In 
reality the spin attached to the ball by reason of the mishit 


spicuous success with no thought, either 
from themselves or their captain, as to 
whether, in the interest of the side, a 
change were not better. Probably a few 
fleeting successes at the outset impressed 
them with the conviction as to their entire 
suitability for the position. Whereas it 
may have been that they altogether lacked 
the agility which is so essential for the 
position. 

One sees that so often in first-class 
cricket—men who, whilst thoroughly 
reliable in all cases when the ball comes 
straight to them, are nevertheless hope¬ 
less when called upon to make ground 
on either side of them. On account 
of the unexpectedness with which slip 
chances come, a fieldsman should be in 
a position to readily spring to either side. 
For this reason he should place himself in 
a stooping attitude. No place calls for 
more intelligent anticipation than that 
occupied by the slip fieldsman, for the 







makes such simple-looking catches just 
about the most dangerous that the 
cover can get. If the ball does not 
fall right into the middle of the hand, 
the spin, which resembles the " side ” put 
on a billiard ball, acts on the fingers much 
in the same way as the billiard ball 
would act on a cushion of the billiard 
table 

The hard “ slash,” when successfully 
negotiated, extorts no mean applause from 
spectators, but a catch of this mishit 
description, though often just as praise¬ 
worthy, will rarely raise any commotion. 
In order to make any stroke in the 
direction of cover the ball is struck across 
the direction of its flight, and as a con¬ 
sequence spin is imparted to the ball 
whether it be in the air or on the ground. 
The ball always curls from the right to 
the left of the batsman. The spin is very 
pronounced when the stroke is achieved 
off a left-hand bowler, or one who employs 


chances, when they come, are the results 


At Cover Point. the leg-break theory. The direction of 


of mishits. 


the ” break ” of both kinds of bowlers is 


The coverpoint or mid-off knows pretty well by the manner the same, and as in both cases the ball goes away from 

in which a batsman shapes at the ball when he may expect the batsman, the reason for the pronounced bias is not 

it to be struck in his direction, and either is much less likely difficult to account for. 

to be caught napping than the slips. If a batsman is Altogether, coverpoint is a position requiring unceasing 
continually slashing at rising balls just outside the off activity. He has a very large area of ground to look 

stump, obviously the slips are set on the qui vive, but after, and he has to consider the saving of boundaries just 

when chances come from intended efforts to score in front as much as the cutting off of short runs. The safest of 

of the wicket—then the difficulties of a slip fieldsman are catchers, even if he be as well a brilliant ground fieldsman, 

enhanced. is of small account in that position if he has a weak 

return. Short runs would be quite an easy matter unless 
OOVKR point. a cover possessed a speedy return. The schoolboy 

Because of this very unexpectedness I should be inclined age—when the ground is so easy to reach—should be 

to gauge the position as the most difficult in the field. productive of many brilliant examples of the fielding 

Hence my determination to place there the quickest art. It should be an art more easily acquirable than 

fieldsmen in my team. The best thrower on the side— batsmanship and bowling. There are no implements to 

by that I do not mean to say the one who can hurl the control. Nature's own weapons are the sole means of 

farthest—I should train up for the position of coverpoint. gaining perfection. 

A good cover makes fielding on the offside an easy matter It is up to the rising generation to make more use of 
for the others. And he can be a very good friend to the them. The days are not yet gone by when fielding alone 

bowler. I do not know anything more aggravating to gains the right of inclusion in an eleven. School coaches 

the bowler who knows that he has the upper hand of a are by no means blind to the importance of good 

batsman, especially when he first comes in, than to sec fielding ; one has only to watch matches between our 

some particularly fine ball of his just pushed in front of great Public Schools to 

the wicket, and a short run stolen thereby. be impressed with this. 

Now, a coverpoint who knows his job. whenever a fresh In the picking of my 

batsman comes in, closes up at once to outwit any team fielding would 

manoeuvre of this kind. He is not so foolish as to venture largely affect my choice, 

in too far, and thus restrict the ambition of the batsman to Slackers beware ! 
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Strawberry Strategy. 

A Humorous Public School Episode. 

By MAX RITTENBERG, 

Author of “The Cockatoo,” etc. 


HE Seraph was stony- 
broke just when money 
was most vitally needed. 
It was a Wednesday after¬ 
noon in cricket week at 
Whiterock—the precious 
six days of .the season 
when the Kent team 
honoured the small town 
arena with their presence. 
County cricket was good 
to watch—especially when 
Langham, the old White- 
rock boy, hunched his 
shoulders and let fly for 
the pavilion clock—but it 
was grievously incomplete unless one had a firm top- 
dressing of strawberries and cream over a ground-bed of 
fruit bouncers and mixed gum-drops. 

The Seraph had spent his last sixpence on entrance 
money. All around him happy faces were distended 
lusciously, happy jaws moved rhythmically, happy fingers 
dipped at intervals into paper-bags and transferred new 
delights to happy palates. 

The Seraph hated to cadge. He might have so far 
lowered himself at the age of thirteen or fourteen, but now 
he was fifteen, which is immeasurably removed from the 
previous stage. He wandered around the field with his 
artless, , guileless countenance issuing the unspoken appeal 
at full blast. He worked into one group of acquaintances 
after another, hoping for the spontaneous offer of a “ treat " 
to strawberries and cream. He was not going to ask for 
it, but if some one of those greedy beggars would only 
make him half an offer, wouldn't he jolly well close on it 1 

Like the big world of beyond-school, the Whiterock boys 
were very much engrossed with their own needs and desires. 
No one apparently had sixpence to squander spontaneously 
on an unfortunate stony-broke. A School House boy, 
a housemate of the Seraph’s, did offer him an acid-drop 
out of a penny packet bought from a melancholy individual 
in black with a small brief-bag, who went round and round 
the field emitting a melancholy noise like a bereaved marsh- 
bird ; but the Seraph had waved the offer aside. Better 
the present starvation than a single acid-drop edging the 
appetite for the unattainable. 

The Seraph moved on. He came to the line of tents 
at the shady side of the ground, where the Head and the 
local notabilities held receptions and provided bushels of 
strawberries and quarts of cream for their visitors, to say 
nothing of ice-cooled drinks with two straws and a soft, 
soothing sibilance. He might have approached the Head’s 
butler for a plateful of strawberries, but that would have 
been playing it too low down. 

Through the canvas of the tents came to the Seraph 
sundry luscious sounds. The pop of corks, followed by 
joyful fizzing. The gurgle of cool drinks down thirsty 
throats. The gentle squish of strawberries eaten whole. 
The squrge of ice-cream spaded out from the ice-cream 
holder by the tablespoonful. 

Tantalus, we are told, had much the same experience. 

****** 

Did I mention that the Seraph was a boy of some con¬ 
siderable resource and misapplied ingenuity ? No ? Then 
I mention it now, and underline it. The choirmaster was 


aching for the Seraph’s voice to break, so that he might 
be rid of this young devil in angel's clothing. The form- 
master was shamelessly piling up marks to the Seraph's 
credit, so that the latter might get his “ remove " and 
transfer his misapplied activities to some higher sphere. 

Now, goaded by the mouth-watering sounds from the 
other side of the tent-canvas, the Seraph set his wits to 
work in order to find a way to satisfy his strawberryophagous 
desires. Hard thinking finally evolved the ground-plan 
of a scheme, and he at once made off to the back of the 
grand stand, where he had happened to notice a tabby 
cat belonging to the club steward basking on a wail in full 
sunlight, oblivious to the attractions of cricket. On the 
way he met young ” Daisy ” Linden, who was simple- 
minded and believed what he was told. 

” Hullo,” hailed the Seraph. “ Like to get outside 
a strawberry mush ? ” 

” Thanks awfully I ” said the grateful Daisy. ” That’s 
jolly decent of you. I was just longing for a plateful, and 
I’ve only twopence left.” 

” I hate to grub alone—it's so piggish,” answered the 
Seraph virtuously. 

” This is the quickest way to the grub-tent.” 

The Seraph stayed the other’s eager steps. ” I want 
you first to do me a favour. Come along by the grand 
stand.” 

” Right ho ! What do you want ? ” 

“ I want that cat,” answered the Seraph, pointing to the 
top of a high stone wall. ” Get it for me.” 

Capturing strange cats sunning themselves on the tops 
of high walls is no work for a single pair of hands. The 
Seraph placed himself in a strategic position about fifteen 
yards away from the quarry, while Daisy carried an empty 
ginger-beer crate to the wall so that he might mount on it 
and either catch or dislodge the tabby. 

The cat’s sixth sense warned her that an ill-intentioned 
human was at hand. She turned round with lightning 
quickness, clawed some epidermis off young Linden, swore 
at him viciously, and then streaked along the wall and 
down. The Seraph had judged his distance very nicely. 
Waiting with his coat off, he caught the tabby in the folds 
of it, and then proceeded with his struggling prize towards 
the Head’s tent. 

Daisy, tying a handkerchief round his hand, followed 
with the question : 

” What are you going to do with her ? ” 

” You’ll see in a moment. You said you had twopence, 
didn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, but-” 

” Go and buy me a penny ham-sandwich from the grub- 
tent.” 

” But cats don’t eat ham-sandwiches,” objected Daisy. 

The Seraph looked down on fourteen with the superiority 
of fifteen, and retorted : ” Who said they did ? You 

might also mention that canaries don’t eat caviare, and 
trouts don't take to turkey and tongue ! ” 

This had the effect of reducing Daisy to a sense of his 
own inferior wisdom. He went off obediently, and returned 
in due course with a penny sandwich. 

” D’you know Colonel Grogan’s tent ? ” asked the Seraph. 

" Yes.” 

” Then go and make friends with the Colonel’s bulldog 
and bring him here. Tempt him with the meat.” 

Young Linden did not see to what conclusion all these 
orders tended. In expectation of a treat to strawberries 
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“ Into this distin- 
guished gathering 
streaked a terrified 
tabby, pursued by a 
ferocious bulldog, pursued again by the Seraph 
endeavouring to arrest him by his stumpy tail.” 


The Head, who had the ultra 
clean-shavenness of a bishop, and 
would probably be made a bishop 
shortly, was entertaining distin¬ 
guished company in his large 
private tent. His two daughters, 

Phyllis and Daphne, whose flirta¬ 
tiousness was a constant thorn in 
the almost-episcopal side, were 
supposed to be helping him to 
entertain. They busied themselves 
taking young county cricketers to obscure 
comers of the tent, distracting the players' 
minds from the game in shameless fashion. 

Kent usually lost their game during 
“ Whiterock Week." Perhaps the Head's 
daughters were part cause. 

Admiral Wilkinson (retired) was there. 

He wrote a weekly letter to the “ Times " on 
the pusillanimous policy of the Admiralty. 

Lady Goreham was there. She was essence 
of " county," and could have carried off 
the all-England championship at lorgnette. Her son, 
Sir Alaric Goreham, Bart., was there on an invisible apron¬ 
string. A late Lieutenant-Governor of the Cocos Islands 
was there, with his wife, a very wide and formidable lady 
who led the local Temperance Movement. 

Into this distinguished gathering streaked a terrified 
tabby, pursued by a ferocious bulldog, pursued again by 
the Seraph endeavouring to arrest him by his stumpy 
tail, and shouting wildly : " Stop, you brute ! " 

The cat whisked between Lady Goreham and Sir Alaric 
Goreham. The bulldog in pursuit upset the latter like 
a ninepin. The cat doubled around the barrel-sized skirts 
of the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor, with the bulldog 
a foot or so behind. The cat ran straight up Admiral 
Wilkinson’s back from deck to mast-head, and took off 
in a flying-leap for the refreshment-table. She landed 
in a bowl of fruit-salad ; upset a tray of iced drinks ; 
jumped for a tent-pole ; missed it; clawed wildly in falling 
.it the Head's grey flannel suit ; secured a good specimen 
of it ; and doubled out through the back of the tent like 
a hare in the Waterloo Cup. 


Goreham, bending down, stroked his forehead. The wife 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, who could not bend without 
endangering the seams of her gown, made clucking noises. 
The Head graciously offered his own wicker-chair. 

" I’m awfully sorry I couldn't stop him, sir," murmured 
the Seraph, dropping into the chair. " I tried my best. 
The brute was too strong for me." 

They brought all the delicacies of the tent to the little 
hero. Under the invigorating effect of ginger-ale with 
ice-cream, and chicken-sandwiches, and strawberries 
heaped with cream, he slowly regained strength. He was 
even able to take a second helping. 

Daisy, peeping in aslant through the back of the door 
of the tent, watched these proceedings bitterly. " Greedy 
beast ! " he thought. " And I'm to get nothing out of it! " 

But in that he had misjudged the Seraph. When the time 
came for the latter to retire from the tent, he mentioned that 
a friend had also tried to stop the rush of the bulldog. Had 
they seen him ? It was Daisy Linden, of School House. 

" Find him and send him here," said the Head hospitably. 

Daisy took very little finding. 


and cream, he had rounded up a cat at the expense of a 
wounded hand, and bought a sandwich at the cost of half 
his entire capital. Now he was asked to tame and lure away 
a strange bulldog. He demanded to be let into the secret 
of these mysterious manoeuvres. 

“You are young," answered the Seraph sweetly. " It is 
not good for the young to ask too many questions of their 
elders and wisers. It shows an untrustful spirit. Be 
obedient, and-" 

" Yes, but-" interrupted Daisy. 

" But me no buts, and yes me no piffling yesses ! Listen, 
and I will bring the matter down to the comprehension of 
the meanest intelligence. What’s the use of a cat without 
a dog to chase it ? " 

" Yes, but what's that got to do with strawberries and 
cream ? " 

" Everything. We can’t buy them without money, 
can we ? " 

Daisy’s face expressed woeful disappointment. " I 
thought you were going to treat me ! " he complained. 

" So I am, presently," affirmed the Seraph, with the | 
optimism of a bom leader. “ But I’m stony-broke. 

I must first perform some glorious deed of 
valour in order to earn them for you. Here, 
you take hold of the cat and I’ll go and fetch 
the dog." 

" But what am I to do when you bring 
him ? " 

" Hold her tight till I get him near and 
anxious to gobble her up, and 
then let her scoot inside the Head’s 
tent. Now, d'you see ? " 


Would it surprise you to hear that the Seraph, bumping 
his head against an imaginary obstacle, had fallen down 
in a dead faint ? He had. The dear little fellow with 
the angel face lay prostrate, inert, lifeless ! Daphne rushed 
from the side of Kent’s lightning bowler to loosen his collar 
and take his dear little head upon her lap. Phyllis hastened 
with an iced drink to moisten his lips. 

"Where am I?" asked the Seraph weakly. "Did I 
manage to stop the brute ? " 

" It’s all right. Don't worry." 

" Did the poor cat get away ? " 

" Yes." 

" I’m so glad," murmured the Seraph. 

Commiserating sounds were all around him. Lady 
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“ Holiday 


Courses” in 


Foreign Languages. 




Spending a Vacation on the Con¬ 
tinent with both Pleasure and Profit. 

By HORACE WYNDHAM. 




VERYBODY will admit that 
a knowledge of foreign lan¬ 
guages is exceedingly useful. 
Yet how the average Briton 
is to acquire such a know¬ 
ledge efficiently, promptly, 
and cheaply is something of 
a problem. Still, the problem 
is not insoluble. Far from 
it. There are ways and 
means ; and these ways and 
means, moreover, are well 
within the grasp of those who 
have but a comparatively 
small amount of time and 
money at their disposal. 

The process is simple. 
Join one of the “ Holiday 
Courses for Instruction in 
Modern Languages,** as con¬ 
ducted under the semi-official 
auspices of the Board of Education. These courses are 
held every year between March and December, and offer 
excellent facilities for acquiring a sound knowledge of 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish in a short time. The 
fees, too, are very moderate, while the instruction is of 
the best. 

The system adopted is, briefly, for the student who wishes 
to take up a foreign language to join a course and proceed 
with the other members of the party to some town abroad. 
On arrival there, he (or she, for ladies are admitted) will 
live in a pension or boarding-house and attend lectures 
organised by a committee of University Professors and 
teachers. At the end of the course, which lasts from three 
weeks to three months, an examination is held and 
diplomas awarded to successful candidates. The subjects 
include, besides the language of the country, literature, 
composition, and history, and every effort is made to 
ensure that even those who arrive with only an elementary 
knowledge shall be able to converse fluently when they 
leave. To secure this members are boarded with families 
where no English is spoken. 

Courses of instruction are held all 
over the Continent, the places varying 
with the language selected. Thus, the 
candidate who chooses French has his 
choice of Besan£on, Boulogne, Caen, 

Dijon, Grenoble, Granville, Paris, or 
Trouville, etc.; while if he wishes to 
visit Switzerland for the purpose, he 
can go to Geneva, Lausanne, or Neu- 
chatel. German is taught at Berlin, 

Freiburg, Jena, Lubeck, and Salzburg; 

Italian at Florence; and Spanish at 
Burgos, Madrid, and Santander. 

There are only two “ holiday courses ** 
in Italian. These are both held at 
Florence from April 15 to May 31 and 
from August 1 to September 15 in each 
year. The fee is 45 lire in either case, 
and the lowest charge for pension is 
35 lire per week. Spanish, as I have said, is taught at 
Madrid, Burgos, and Santander. There is a six weeks’ 
course at Madrid, for wdiich the fee is 50 pesetas (about 
£-2 2s.) t but it takes place during the hot weather, between 


June 23 and August 5. There is, however, another course 
at Madrid from* March 26 to April 30. The Burgos and 
Santander courses are held in August and September. 

All the different courses are conducted in much the 
same fashion. A good deal, however, naturally depends 
on the time at the candidate’s disposal, as the object of 
the instructors is to make the best of this. In an average 
course, lasting for a month, the principal item of the 
syllabus is conversation. After breakfast the members 
of the class assemble at the University, or a school set 
aside for the purpose, and begin the morning’s work by 

reading aloud from 
a daily paper. The 
professor then 
questions them, to 
discover if they 
understand what has 
been read. A dicta¬ 
tion lesson follows, 
and afterwards there 
is more conversation. 
An hour’s lecture on 
the literature of the 
country is delivered 
in the evening, and 
the afternoons are 
given up to excur¬ 
sions to picture 
galleries, museums, 
and places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. While all this is going on, English 
is strictly tabooed, and the only language permitted is 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish, as the case may be. 
In the circumstances, accordingly, one can scarcely 
avoid securing at least a smattering of a foreign tongue. 
The classes, too, are divided into sections, so that those 
with only an elementary knowledge shall not keep back 
their more advanced comrades. 

Like the courses themselves, the fees vary with the 
language selected and the place and length of residence. 
Thus, the amount charged for a full month’s German course 
in Berlin is 70 marks, and in Freiburg 
six weeks’ tuition can be had for the 
moderate sum of 60 marks. At Lubeck, 
Marburg, and Greifswald, the courses 
last for three weeks, and the fees are 
respectively 42 marks, 40 marks, and 25 
marks. The expense of travelling and 
living is in each case an “ extra,” but 
an average sum would be 25 marks per 
week en pension. With regard to 
securing accommodation, the pros¬ 
pective student should apply to the 
Teachers’ Guild in Gower Street, who 
issue a capital handbook. Lists of 
pensions can also be obtained from the 
secretaries of the different organisations 
responsible for the courses, the ad¬ 
dresses of whom will be found in a 
semi-official pamphlet published under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. 

By far the most popular ” holiday courses ” are those 
arranged for the study of French. Of these there are no 
fewer than twenty-four f om which to choose. The majoritv 
of them are held in the summer months, but several can 
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be taken up during any portion of the year. The courses 
last from one to four months, and the fees range from 
ioo francs to 30 francs. During the Christmas and Easter 
holidays there are special courses at Paris and Caen, which 
can be joined for 15 francs a week. As before, travelling 

and living are 
“extras.” Still, 
as some of the 
courses are held 
at such con¬ 
venient and ac¬ 
cessible places 
as Boulogne, 
.Havre, Hon- 
fleur, and Trou- 
ville, etc., the 
return tickets 
are not expen¬ 
sive. In several 
cases, too, a re¬ 
duction is made 
to accredited 
students, and 
comfortable (although not quite Ritz-Carlton) board and 
lodging can be had anywhere for from five francs a day 
upwards. Full particulars, however, will be found in the 
pamphlet already referred to. 

The syllabus is generally the same at each centre, but 
one or two courses are rather more elaborate. Thus, at 
Grenoble the curriculum includes commercial French and 
preparation for University diplomas. This is a specially 
interesting course (held between July and November), as 
visits are paid to the mountains of Dauphiny and Savoy, 
as well as to Avignon and Lyons, etc. 

The Boulogne course has for the last ten years been 
conducted by the University of Lille, and attracts about 
200 members. It has three divisions, a “ preparatory,” 
an “ intermediate,” and a “ higher.” The classes are 
held in the College Municipal de Jeunes Filles from 
August 1 to 28. A supplementary class, however, begins on 
July 15. The fee for the complete course is 50 francs, and 
for the supplementary one 40 francs, and the number 
of lectures in each course is 58. On the conclusion of the 
course an examination is held, and certificates awarded 
to the successful candidates. 

A specially popular holiday course is one conducted 
every year in July and August at Granville, under the 
auspices of the Bayeux Committee of the Alliance Frangaise. 
In return for a sum of £2 2s. members can attend all the 
classes and evening lectures. The classes are composed 
of elementary and advanced divisions, and are limited to 
forty members at a time. 

In connection with this Granville course the London 



until the following day. This, however, is rather a blessing 
than otherwise, as, after nine hours’ sea passage (probably 
rough), a night's rest on dry land is something for which 
to be thankful. The run from Jersey to Granville is 
accomplished in a couple of hours, and the traveller steps 
ashore with a feeling of profound relief that he has now left 
behind him for another month the heaving deck of a 
small steamer. 

Granville is a thriving seaport and garrison town, 
practically midway between Avranches and Coutances. 
With its narrow, cobble-paved streets, thick walls and 
massive gateways, its fortified heights, looking down 
upon the harbour, and its curious little cafes, shops, and 
churches, it presents a most picturesque appearance. Of 
course it possesses the inevitable toy casino, tucked snugly 
away under a corner of the frowning cliff, and there is also 
excellent bathing to be had on the long stretches of smooth, 
shelving sand. Within easy excursion distance are St. Malo, 
Mont St. Michel, and the lies Chausey, while the little 
villages of Donville and St. Pair are only a couple of miles 
away on either side. 

A typical day’s work in the Granville course runs very 
much as follows :—At 7.45 a.m. the members meet at the 
hotel for petit dtjeuner. As soon as this is over everybody 
goes off to the ficole Primaire, where each is drafted to the 
class for which he or she is best suited. There are four 
of these classes, one of which is specially adapted to the 
requirements of beginners, and is accordingly conducted 
by an Englishman, while the remainder are presided over 

by French pro¬ 
fessors. At each 
an hour is devoted 
to reading, dicta¬ 
tion, and conver- 
sation. Then 
comes a short 
lecture on some 
literary or histori¬ 
cal subject. After 
this a return is 
made to the hotel 
for d&jeuner, and 
the rest of the day 
is for the student 
to do with as he 
pleases. 

Those who go 
to Granville do so 
for the serious pur¬ 
pose of learning 
French. Accordingly, they take care not to w^aste the after¬ 
noons and evenings. They spend their leisure sensibly, either 
in walking or cycling excursions with volunteers among the 



Polytechnic has made a convenient arrangement, by which 

a return ticket, attendance at the classes, and a month’s 

board and lodging can all be had for a fixed fee of ten 

guineas. Some of the party are quartered at the Hotel 

Houllegatte, while the remainder live 

with families in the town. All meals 

are served at the hotel, and the tables ' 

are presided over by professors who f 

insist upon French being spoken. A n 41' 

salon is also reserved for the exclusive [y V 

use of the members. Those to whom 

the Granville course principally appeals f ^,(ij 

are teachers, schoolmasters, and clerks, f 

with a sprinkling of business men and ( 

women who wish to acquire a practical 

knowledge of French, and have not yfgM 

much time or money to spare. 

The first stage of the journey is from 
Southampton to Jersey. The boat 
leaves at midnight and reaches harbour 
about ten o’clock the next morning. 

Should the tide be propitious it is __ 

possible to catch the afternoon steamer 

to Granville. If not, one has to wait ^ ^ 


townspeople (who are quite as anxious to speak English as 
their visitors are to speak French), or else they stroll along the 
cliffs to Donville. Here the professors hold conversation 
classes on the beach every afternoon, and everybody makes 
heroic attempts to take part in them. 

Still, it is not a case of all work and 
no play at Granville. At least one 
A )] evening a week is given up to a “ social,” 

Si ^ when the whole party assemble at the 

hotel for a concert and dance. The 
j mayor and councillors give a reception 
WySH A at the Town Hall, and the casino 

wjgfimk J authorities follow suit. Carriage and 

steamboat excursions are also organised 
on Saturdays to such places of interest 
as Mont St. Michel, the lies Chausey, and 
the famous Abbaye de la Lucerne. Al- 
together, the French holiday course at 
|Granville has much to commend it as a 
means of spending a cheap and pleasant, 
as well as a thoroughly instructive, holi- 
—day. It is the nearest approach to 
Br* “ French Without Tears ” that could 

well be conceived. 
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Author of “The Escape of the ' Alley man,’ " "The War-Makers," 
"The Gun-Runners," etc., eta 


CHAPTER X. 

IN PORTHKELLO. 


V ERY few strangers ever go to Porthkello. To 
begin with, it is one of the least accessible villages 
in Cornwall; then, it has no bathing beach, no 
accommodation for visitors, whilst its inhabitants 
have a well-deserved name for surliness towards new-comers. 

In the old days Porthkello was one of the centres of 
the wrecking industry. Vessel after vessel has been 
lured ashore there by means of false lights, the cargo being 
looted as it was washed on to the beach, and not a hand 
being extended to save the drowning crew. 

A huge cleft in the rocks, one street with little stone 
houses on either side, and a tiny harbour, formed by a 
big stone breakwater at the foot of it—that is Porthkello. 

The ” Logan Arms," which stands almost on the quay 
itself, is the principal building; and, at the period of 
this story, John Trevenna, the landlord of the " Logan,” 
considered himself the biggest man in the place. Almost 
everyone was in his debt. He it was who bought the 
tobacco and rum which you got off the French fishermen 
in the Channel, and it was he who denounced you to the 
coastguard as a smuggler if you dared to object to the 
low prices he paid. It was no use trying to escape from 
his clutches. His nephew, Ralph Williams, managed, 
somehow, to find out if you were dealing with anyone 
else. 

There had been great heartburnings in Porthkello 
when it became known that Captain O’Brien, late R.N., 
had taken the cottage half-way up the gully. Not only 
did he belong to the Service which had done so much towards 
putting down wrecking, not only was he a " foreigner," 
in the Cornish sense of the word, but he was also bringing 
with him another foreigner in the form of Joseph 
Richardson, V.C., late gunner in his Majesty’s Navy, 
as well as his only son, Barney O'Brien. 

" Why do they come here, them foreigners ? " the 
men of Porthkello had asked, and had received no answer. 

When Sir Walter Trefusis, the local squire, had asked 
the same question, courteously, at dinner, Captain O’Brien 
hLa.d answered it. 

" Because there's an excellent harbour where I can 
keep my yacht; because living is cheap ; and because 
there's the finest sea-fishing on the English coast." 

Sir Walter had shrugged his shoulders. " You’re down 
amongst a tough crowd, O’Brien. Look out for yourself, 
and for your boat. They stick at nothing, those fellows." 

Captain O'Brien had just begun to realise the truth of 
the squire's words, when an old wound, gained with the 
isfaval Brigade in Egypt—he and Gunner Richardson 


had held a corner of a broken square against the Dervishes— 
broke out afresh, and he had died, leaving Barney alone 
in the world, heir to the motor-yacht " Molly Hawk," the 
cottage, and some ten thousand pounds, the whole being 
at the boy’s absolute disposal. 

One thing also Barney inherited, though it was not men¬ 
tioned in the will, and that was the devotion of Joseph 
Richardson. 

A real south-westerly gale was booming up the Channel, 
making every one who was at sea wish he were ashore, and 
making many on shore murmur prayers for their loved ones 
at sea; but in Porthkello all the local craft were known 
to be in ; and at the " Logan Arms " a dozen Porthkello 
men were congratulating themselves on being dry and 
warm, whilst so many others were in danger of their lives. 

"Us could do with a good wreck to-night." It was old 
James Charles, a toothless rogue of ninety, who growled 
out the words. 

Several members of the company wagged their grey 
heads. " Aye, aye, James Charles, that we could. If our 
young men were like us used to be, there’d be a lantern 
a-wagging on the East Head to-night, bringing vessels in." 

John Trevenna, the landlord, frowned and glanced 
towards a figure in the corner, a short, enormously broad 
man with a huge black beard and a wooden leg, who was 
smoking quietly. Across the breast of his uniform-like 
jacket was a line of medal ribbons, beginning with that of 
the Victoria Cross. 

" You may well wag your head, Trevenna; " it was the 
wooden-legged man who spoke. " I heard ’em, and I 
know their ways. You ought to be ashamed of your 
customers, landlord. A night like this they ought to be 
praying for those at sea, instead of hoping they’d be 
wrecked. Heathen savages couldn’t do worse." 

A murmur of disapproval ran through the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of the room. " Aye, but, Mr. Richardson," 
some one ventured to begin, " you don't know we 
Porthkello folk." 

" I do know you! " The Gunner turned on him fiercely. 
" I wish I had had you all under me in the Service; that's 
the place to make men of the like of you. Discipline you 
want, discipline and hard work." 

" That's all very well, Gunner ; but you work now for 
young Mr. Barney O'Brien, and he isn’t in the navy. 
He's like me; he’s too wise." The speaker, a weedy 
youth, with a cigarette hanging out of the corner of his 
mouth, gave a fatuous laugh. 
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Like a flash the one-legged man swung round in his 
chair. “Say that again, Ralph Williams!” he roared. 
” Say that again, you useless swab. You dare mention 
yourself in the same breath as Master Barney, my old 
skipper's only son ! They wouldn't have had you in his 
Majesty's Navy, because you had been birched for stealing 
an old woman's fowls ; but Master Barney isn’t a mid¬ 
shipman to-day, only because a land-lubber of a doctor 
spotted some ?cars on his neck, and wouldn't pass him 
through his medical examination. Those are not like the 
scars on your record, Williams.” 

“ That's not fair, Gunner. You're too hard on the lad. 
We isn’t Navy men here.” A growl came from the corner 
of the room, in broad Cornish accents. “ What do you 
and Master Barney want in Porthkello, anyway ? You’re 
foreigners. Cornishmen for Cornwall, I says.” 

There was no doubt that the speaker voiced the opinions 
of the company. “ Aye, Cornishmen for Cornwall,” the 
others echoed the words. ” No foreigners needed, neither 
Englishmen nor Irishmen. You're only spies, maybe, 
looking out to see that poor folk don't get anything out of 
wrecks, or through running in some tobacco or brandy. 
Spies—that's what you are. . . . Who put the coastguard 
on to John Charles last month ? ” 

From being entirely peaceful, the atmosphere had 
suddenly become electric. It was the old quarrel of the 
Cornish wrecker against the Service which had put down 
wrecking, a quarrel as bitter as it is foolish. 

Gunner Joseph Richardson, V.C., got up abruptly. 
He was not a very patient man, and he had always regretted 
that the youth of Porthkello, especially Ralph Williams, had 
not been under his care during his Service days. Now, he 
banged a huge fist on the table, until the glasses jumped 
and jumped again, and told the company exactly what he 
thought of wreckers, smugglers, and other longshoremen, 
his voice seeming to drown the howling of the gale outside. 

But he was one against a dozen-—Cornishmen always 
hold together, right or wrong—and, moreover, in spite 
of his enormous strength, he had only one leg. 

“ Put him out 1 Why does he come and interfere with 
we ? ” It was young Williams who spoke. 


Half the men present rose at the words, and, a moment 
later, the ex-gunner would have been the centre of an ugly, 
and hopeless, fight; but, before another move could be 
made, the door behind him opened, and a tall, lean, yellow¬ 
faced figure appeared, its face glistening from the rain, 
water dripping from its pigtail. 

” Plenty muchee noise.” Ah Lung grinned at the 
company, as he took his place beside Joseph Richardson. 
“ Too muchee noise for Chinese man.” Then, with seeming 
unconcern, he produced a long knife from his sleeve, and 
began to strop it on his arm. 

The hint was quite sufficient for the company. The 
landlord gave an uneasy laugh. 

“ It’s only a joke. We’re all friends here, Ching,” he 
said. “ That’s so, isn’t it. Gunner ? ” 

The sailor squared his shoulders. ” So you say, Mr. 
Trevenna,” he answered sternly, then he turned sharply 
on his heel and left the room, followed by Ah Lung. 

As the door closed behind them, Ralph Williams seemed 
to find his courage again. 

“ Who’s he to come here a-bullying honest folk ? ” he 
demanded. “ It was bad enough before that gunner 
and young Mr. Barney O’Brien came, but now they’ve got 
that heathen Chinee and that Mr. Jack Wayne, there’s no 
holding them. They want to rule the village, they do. 

But if folk only knew what I know-” and he broke off 

with a great air of mystery. 

“ What do you know, Ralph Williams ? ” several voices 
demanded. 

The youth shook his head. " That'd be talking. I've 
got a friend what knows all about them, and he says-’’ 

A vice-like hand gripped his arm, the hand of a man who 
had just slipped in from an inner room, unobserved by 
the rest of the company. 

” He says you’re to hold your tongue,” the new-comer 
hissed in his ear. ” I want you inside.” 

When the door had closed behind the pair, the other 
men exchanged glances. 

” Who was that, landlord ? ” James Charles quavered. 
“He was ugly enough to have been old Davy Jones 
himself.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


DURING THE STORM 


W’AS now a fortnight 
since Jack Wayne and 
Ah Lung had landed in 
England. 

In Singapore Jack 
had told the story of 
George North's death, 
and the agents had 
furnished him with a 
passage home, besides 
paying both him and 
the Chinaman the 
money due to them for 
salary. But the boy 
had been careful not to 
attract attention by 
posing as a hero. 

As soon as they left 
Borneo, on board the ss. ” Zimba,” he and the Chinaman 
had decided on their course of action. They would tell 
no one yet about the secret of the Black Pearl of Peihoo. 
As Ah Lung pointed out, in his weird English, they 
had nearly lost their lives over it already, and the 
reward ought to be theirs ; consequently, nothing was 
said concerning their adventures after their escape from 
the head-hunters, and no one had really troubled to 
ask them any questions. Captain Harman had been able 
to testify as to where he had picked them up, and what 



their plight had been then, and with that the authorities 
had been satisfied. 

" When we get home it will be different,” Jack had said 
to the Celestial. “There we shall have to take someone 
into our confidence, because of getting money for our 
expedition ; but we’ll be very careful before we speak 
about the Pearl.” 

In London, old Jonas Wayne, Jack’s uncle and only 
relative, had greeted the boy sourly. 

“ Turned up, like a bad penny,” he had growled ; “1 
thought you were fixed for a few years. What d’you want 
of me now ? I’ve no money to lend.” 

Jack had flushed. “ I want nothing,” he had retorted. 
“ Good-bye.” 

As he went downstairs—Jonas Wayne's office was in 
the heart of the City—he had run right into his former 
schoolfellow, Sebag Tolhurst. The latter had shown no 
surprise at the meeting. 

“ I heard you were back, Wayne,” he had said. ** I'm 
in my father’s office now, and we’re agents for a lot of Far 
Eastern companies. You're looking pretty fit. Come along 
and have some lunch with me; and tell me all about it.” 

Jack had declined. The oily youth with the warm, 
damp hands had never been a friend of his, rather the 
reverse, and he was now the last person to whom he wxmld 
confide his story. He had made an excuse and had left, 
yet, greatly to his surprise, the following morning had 
found young Tolhurst at his lodgings. 
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" Got the address from your uncle," Sebag had explained. 
"The governor wants to see you, to ask you about Borneo. 
Come along. It may be a good thing for you." 

This time it would have been almost impossible to refuse, 
but Jack had been on his guard, and old Alderman Tolhurst 
had learnt little from him, so little that after the visitor 
had left the office, the merchant had turned angrily to 
his son. 

" He’s not the fool you said he was, Sebag," he had 
grunted; " if he knows what our friends want to find out, 
he's not going to give it away." 

Young Sebag had shrugged his shoulders. "He’s only 
got a very little money. When that's finished, he will 
tell us all. I will keep in touch with him." 

He had been as good as his word, greatly to Jack’s 
annoyance. Not a day passed without Sebag putting 
in an appearance. He seemed utterly unable to take a 
snub. Meanwhile, Jack had had other worries. He knew 
no one to whom he could go for the capital he required 
for an expedition in quest of the Black Pearl, and all 
the time, of course, the expense of keeping himself and Ah 
Lung had been eating into his little stock of money. 

Yet, curiously enough, in the end it had been the detested 
Sebag who had helped him, helped him quite unconsciously. 

Talking over old schooldays, Tolhurst had said: "You 
remember O'Brien, Barney O'Brien ? Well, a month 
or two ago, when I was motoring with the governor, I 
came across him. He’s got a cottage in Cornwall, at 


a huge fisc on 

the table • . . and told the company exactly 

what he thought of wreckers, smugglers, and other longshoremen.*’ 


Porthkello; lives there with an old sailor who served under 
his father. Just fancy burying yourself like that! He 
says he’s making experiments with motor-boats. His 
father left him a few thousand pounds. I told him if 

he’d let me have it to invest-" and he had grinned 

expressively. 

That very night Jack had posted a letter to Cornwall, 
with the result that now he was seated in a big arm-chair 
beside a big fire, with Barney, small, eager, excitable, 
yet wonderfully wiry and tough, curled up in a similar 
chair opposite him. 


" Of course, I'll go into partnership with you, and help 
you get the Pearl," Barney declared for the twentieth 
time. " I've got all the money we should need—my 
father left it under my own control—and this’ll be a fine 
investment." 

Jack, who had kept no single detail back, seemed to 
have become very cautious now that the scheme was a 
possibility. 

" It's an extremely risky investment," he said slowly. 
" Remember, besides the risk of getting the Pearl out of 
the hole and the risk of finding it spoilt, there’s the danger 
from the Yellow Dwarf and the Palapogs. They will see 
us land—at any rate, they will see our steamer waiting 
off the coast; and the cost of that steamer alone will 
be tremendous." 

The other boy laughed, quietly, 
musically. " But we shan't have a 
steamer, old man. We shall go out in 
the ‘ Molly Hawk,’ my big motor-boat, 
go out all the way in her. Of course, 
we must fit her with masts and sails 
as well." 

Jack sat up suddenly. " I hadn’t 
thought of that. Yes, we could hide 
her in one of those little creeks amongst 
the mangroves. But how about a 
crew ? " 

Barney answered promptly. " The 
Gunner understands navigation, so do 
I—at least, I know enough for our 
purpose. With Ah Lung that would 
make four, plenty for all we need. 
Oh, here are the Gunner and the 
Chinaman." 

" Bad night, sir," Joseph Richardson 
said, as he entered the room, " very 
bad night, and I've been in bad com¬ 
pany down there at the * Logan Arms.* 
I've got to thank Pigtail here for 
getting away with a whole skin." 

His young employer looked round 
quickly. “The ‘Logan Arms ’ I I 
thought you never went there." 

" Neither I do, sir, ordinarily," the 
aid sailor answered. " But I wanted 
to see who was in there to-night, 
because I heard of a hard-looking 
stranger being in the village, and this 
is a proper 4 Wrecker's wind.' If they 
put a light on the East Head, as they 
used to do, it might bring a craft 
ashore, easy as anything." 

Jack stared at him in amazement, 
but Barney, who knew Porthkello well, 
nodded. He had grown very grave 
now. "Yes, you're right, Gunner. 
They could do it, and some of them 
would, if they dared. But did you 
see the stranger ? Who is he ? " 

The sailor shook his head. " No, sir. 
But he's there, I know. He came 
down last night in a motor-car with 
that young Mr. Sebag Tolhurst. I 
[See page 500.) didn't hear of him till this evening." 
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44 What! Sebag Tolhurst 1 ” Both the boys started up 
in astonishment, whilst Barney went on: " Why didn’t 

he come on and see us ? Where’s he gone to ? ” 

Richardson nodded. 44 Aye, aye, sir. I asked myself 
those questions. He and his motor are at St. Chads, 
three miles away, waiting, but his friend—an ugly foreigner, 
a kind of Dago, I hear—is at the 4 Logan Arms ' still.” 

Barney turned to Jack. 44 There may be nothing in 
it, but it looks queer. I never trusted Master Sebag, 
any more than you did; yet wrecking seems hardly in 
his line. Still, it may be his friend's line. I vote we 
go up on the East Head, and see if there are any lights there. 
They used to arrange them so that they could only be 
seen from the sea. It's a rotten night, I lmow-” 

44 That's nothing,” Jack cut him short. 44 I’m with you.” 

Five minutes later the cottage had been locked up 
and the little party of four were breasting the steep rise, 
fighting their way against the wind up to the East Head. 
The Gunner had strapped an old Navy cutlass on to his 
side, whilst Barney had produced a couple of revolvers 
from a desk, one of which he had handed to his chum. 

44 You never know,” he remarked simply. 

The climb was by no means an easy one under the 
conditions. A full half-hour had elapsed before they 
found themselves on the summit, and, even then, they 
had to crawl cautiously to the edge, to make sure if there 
were lights or no. 

44 There’s a kind of little natural gallery, where they 
used to swing a lantern, making it look like a ship's riding 
light,” Barney explained; 44 then other craft would come 
in, thinking it was safe. No, there's nothing there 
to-night, so we may as well get back. We might have 
saved ourselves a wetting and a hard tramp, after all.” 

The old sailor grunted. 44 Duty, sir,” he answered. 
44 4 Always do your duty to your God and your king,' your 
father used to say. It won’t be forgotten in your log-book 
up above that you came out to-night. It’ll go down. 
The Great Skipper, as I call Him, remembers all these 
things.” 

Neither of the boys made any reply. Barney, of course, 
knew his henchman of old, whilst already Jack had learnt 
to understand, and to respect, the veteran’s simple though 
often strangely expressed piety. 

It was a much easier job returning with the wind at 
their backs, and they were soon within sight of the cottage 
again. Then, suddenly, Barney gave vent to an exclamation 
of surprise. 


44 We left no lights l But look there, someone's broken 
in 1 ” 

It seemed as if he were right. In the two back rooms 
lights were certainly showing, though a moment later 
these disappeared, and a beam shone through the passage 
window. The intruders were moving about. 

44 Quick 1 ” Barney cried, breaking into a run. Ah 
Lung and Jack followed him closely, but the Gunner’s 
wooden leg caused him soon to drop behind. 

They had a couple of hundred yards to go, over rough, 
broken ground, and had covered more than half of it when 
the lights suddenly disappeared; then Jack cried : 

44 Look at that red light 1 There’s a motor-car outside 
the door 1 ” 

Fifty yards, forty yards, twenty-five yards—it seemed 
as if they were going to catch the thieves red-handed— 
twenty yards, fifteen—then the door banged, the engine 
of the car began to whir furiously, the clutch was thrown 
in violently, and with a jar and a jerk the vehicle started 
off. 

44 The tyres, Barney 1 Fire at the back tyres 1 ” It was 
Jack who shouted, as he pulled out his revolver. 

It was a very dark night, and the red tail-light was a 
poor guide, yet, by a marvellous piece of luck, the fifth 
bullet went home. There was a loud report as the rubber 
blew to pieces; the red light seemed to swerve suddenly, 
as though the car were going over, then the driver regained 
control, and a moment later the car was round the curve 
of the road. 

44 They’ve got clean away,” Barney exclaimed disgustedly* 

Jack laughed. 44 Still, they’ve got to drive on a rim, 
so the police may catch them if we give notice at once.” 

44 The police will be asleep, and there’s no telephone,” 
Barney retorted. 44 Did you make out the number ? It 
began with an M, and so does Sebag Tolhurst’s.” 

The other boy gave a whistle. 44 That’s exciting ! Let's 
see what they’ve done inside the cottage.” 

Hitherto Ah Lung had said nothing, but now he took 
Jack by the sleeve. 

44 You see him come out, see two foreign devil come out ? 
No ? Chinaman plenty see, no makee mistake. One 
foreign devil did not see well, other one him Yellow 
Dwarf.” 

Jack swung round quickly. 44 What I Piet van der 
Humm 1 Are you sure ? ” 

The Celestial nodded. 44 No makee mistake,” he 
repeated. 44 Know him plenty too well.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SUDDEN RESOLUTION. 


T first the boys found the 
idea too amazing to be taken 
seriously. Jack had seen the 
Yellow Dwarf last on the beach 
in Borneo, an invader of British 
territory; and now—Piet van 
der Humm in PorthkeUo I Piet 
van der Humm acting as 
burglar of Barney O’Brien’s 
cottage—the very suggestion 
seemed absurd I 

Yet there was Ah Lung, cool, 
sane, practical as ever, the very 
last man to invent difficulties or dangers, and Ah Lung was 
quite certain on this point. 

44 They wouldn’t be ordinary burglars, because there 
is so little to steal,” Barney muttered, as he unlocked the 
front door. A few seconds later they saw that he was 
right. Nothing had, apparently, been stoien. Captain 
O'Brien’s silver was still there, untouched, on the sideboard; 
Barney’s one or two 14 pots ” had not even been moved ; 
but every drawer in the desk had been turned out, every¬ 
thing which was likely to contain papers had been ransacked. 



Letters, accounts, plans lay strewed over the floor. Jack’s 
own luggage had suffered too. A leather trunk, which 
was locked, had been ripped open, apparently with 
a heavy knife, and every article in it had been turned 
out. 

Jack went down on his hands and knees, and searched 
amongst the scattered garments. When he got up again, 
44 1 thought so,” he muttered, 44 they’ve taken every single 
paper of mine.” 

His chum, who had not yet recovered from his surprise, 
ran his fingers through his curly hair. 

44 But what does it all mean ? ” he asked. 44 What were 
they after ? ” 

The other boy laughed a little nervously. 44 It means, 
old fellow, that the quest of the Black Pearl of Peihoo is 
not going to be a particularly safe and healthy occupation. 
The Yellow Dwarf is very much in earnest. He came 
down here to try and steal the Viceroy's letter-case, or 
rather to steal the document out of it—the Chinese papers 
containing the secret.” 

Barney's eyes opened very wide, and he gave vent to 
a long whistle. 44 My word I And has he got it ? 1 don’t 

see it anywhere.” 
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” He’s got the case,” Jack answered, ” but that’s all, 
eh. Ah Lung ? ” 

The Chinaman grinned, opened his shirt, and showed 
a little waterproof package hanging from his neck. “ Plenty 
safe there. Can’t catchee paper, unless catchee Chinese 
man first—savee ? ” 

Barney gave a sigh of relief. ” For a moment I thought 
it was all up,” he said; ” but what a cheek they’ve got! ” 

** A bit more than a cheek, sir; ” it was the Gunner who 

spoke; “dan¬ 
gerous lot of 
criminals 
they are. 
Look here 1 
I picked it 
up in the 
doorway,” 
and he 
handed the 


“ Every drawe. 
in the desk had 
been turned out, 
everything which 
was likely to con¬ 
tain papers had 
been ransacked.” (See Page 502.) 

boy an ugly-looking Malay kris. ” They were quite ready 
to do murder, if we had interrupted them.” Then, calmly, 
he began to gather up the scattered papers. 

A moment later he landed on another discovery, as a 
quick exclamation showed. 

” Master Barney,” he cried, ” look at this cap one of 
them dropped. I’ve seen that before, many a time, seen 
it on the head of Ralph Williams. He was the other one 
who ran out.” 

The boys sat up till well after midnight discussing 
the affair. To Barney, it seemed wholly mysterious, 
but Jack had had some experience of the ways of 
Piet van der Humm, and knew that he was daring 


enough to risk anything, and as full of resource as of 
courage. 

“ But where could young Sebag come in ? ” Barney 
objected. 

Jack smiled. ” That’s quite simple ; in fact, I can see 
now why he made such a fuss of me in town. Alderman 
Tolhurst is agent for a number of Far Eastern companies, 
and, probably, he’s agent for the Raja as well. The Yellow 
Dwarf must have got a Dutch steamer, and as we were 
detained a fortnight in Singapore, he could easily have been 
in London first. He would go to old Tolhurst and would find, 
of course, that Sebag knew me. It’s quite simple, really.” 

Barney nodded. “ 1 suppose it is, when you put it that 
way. I remember, too, that when Sebag was down here 
last year, young Williams, who’s an utter waster, cleaned 
his car for him, and they got very chummy. But what’s 
our next move ? Tell the police ? ” 

The other shook his head. “ No, no. That would mean 
making the whole story of the Pearl public. The yarn 
would be cabled out to China, and when we reached 
Borneo there would be half-a-dozen junks full of pirates 
waiting to steal the Pearl from us. We’ve got enough 
dangers already. Don’t you agree with me, Gunner ? ” 

The old sailor stroked his beard slowly. ” I do, sir. 

We’re going to take our lives in our hands 
as it is ; but it isn’t as if we were going to rob 
anyone, so the Great Skipper will look after us, 
as He looked after you up in that jungle. 
Depend upon it. He’s going to be on our side. 
Well, good-night, Master Barney: good-night, 
sir,” and he stumped off to his own room. 

“ That’s all right,” Barney 
laughed, as soon as the door had 
closed ; “ the Gunner will help us 
now, through thick and thin. 
Once he’s decided that a thing 
is right, he’s so certain of Divine 
protection that he goes straight 
ahead, without a thought of fear. 
It’s awfully amusing at times.” 

Jack looked up quickly. ” I 
shouldn’t put it that way, old 
man,” he answered. “I’ve—well, 
I’ve felt I wanted protection some¬ 
times, and have asked for it, and 
got it. I daresay you'll feel much 
the same, before we're through 
with this trip. And now, I think 
I'll turn in too.” 

The following morning, whilst 
Ah Lung was preparing breakfast 
—the Celestial had constituted 
himself cook and general servant 
the moment he arrived—Joseph 
Richardson took a stroll through 
the village. He reported to Barney 
as soon as he returned. 

“ Ralph Williams has gone, 
Master Barney. They try and 
bluff it out, but I can see they’re 
more than uneasy about him. 
And I learn too, from Bill Morcom, 
that there was an ugly-looking 
little half-breed at the * Logan 
Arms ’ last night. That’ll be the Yellow Dwarf, of 
whom you were talking. . . . They all know down in the 
village about the robbery here ; they knew it was coming 
off ; and now they’re wondering what we’re going to do. 
It’ll be as well to keep a guaid over the ‘ Molly Hawk,' 
as well as over this cottage. They’ll try and get one in on 
us, so that we don’t get that Williams caught. A bad 
lot, Master Barney, with their jaw about ‘ Cornwall for 
the Cornishmen.' ” 

Barney’s face was very grave as he made his report 
to Jack. ” The Gunner's right,” he said, “ we must keep 
a sharp look-out now. They’re the most clannish lot in 
the world, these Cornish fishermen.” 
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“ Why not take the ‘ Molly Hawk ' away ? ” Jack 
suggested. " It's only thirty or forty miles to Plymouth 
Sound. She would be safe there ; and we could fit her 
out far more easily.” 

The other boy sprang out of his chair. ” A fine idea! ” 
he exclaimed, ” we'll do it to-day. I'll wire to the house- 
agents at St. Chads to come and clear out my furniture, 


and warehouse it; then we can be off to-morrow. There's 
nothing like doing things promptly.” 

Jack helped himself to some fish. ” One has to be prompt 
sometimes,” he answered, a little grimly. ” If we’re 
going to get hold of the Black Pearl of Peihoo, we shall 
have to be ready to move quickly. Things may happen 
far more rapidly than we want them to do.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I F Captain O'Brien, Barney*s 
father, had not been a dis¬ 
tinguished naval officer he 
would probably have made 
his mark either as an engineer or 
as a naval architect. He was a 
splendid all-round man, and the 
” Molly Hawk,” which was com¬ 
pleted just before his death, was a 
craft which did the utmost credit 
to his genius. He had set out to 
design a motor-boat which could 
venture on to any seas, and could 
yet be handled by a very small 
crew, and he had certainly suc¬ 
ceeded. 

There were points about the 
” Molly Hawk ” which no other 
similar craft possessed. Very 
strongly built, with ample freeboard 
and plenty of beam, she had, none 
the less, fine lines ; and, in anything like good weather, 
could easily do twelve knots an hour. Her engines—twin- 
screw, each engine six-cylinder, with duplicate magneto 
ignition all through—were in the stern ; amidships was 
a large cabin with four berths, leading into a small saloon ; 
forward of that again was a storeroom ; and, in the bow, 
quarters for a couple of hands. There were no deckhouses 
of any kind. Ordinarily, cooking would be done forward ; 
but there was also a stove, and a duplicate set of 
utensils, in the saloon. 

Moreover, it was possible to navigate the vessel without 
anyone being on deck. In addition to the ordinary steering 
gear, there was another wheel in the saloon, with a periscope 
arrangement similar to that on a submarine. Consequently, 
in heavy weather all hatches could be closed. A tiny, 
direct-coupled oil-engine and dynamo supplied electric 
light. 

Evefy detail had been thought out most carefully. With 
regard to both oil- and water-tanks, the craft was unusually 
well provided, whilst the storeroom was a model of its 
kind. Moreover, she had a feature seldom possessed 
by a boat of her class—a Maxim gun, arranged so that, 
with a very little trouble, it could be mounted either in 
the bow or stern, though, ordinarily, it was kept out of 
sight altogether, in a box abaft the main skylight. 

” There's no telling where we may want to go,” Captain 
O’Brien had explained, and though he himself had not 
lived to use the weapon, the boys were now very grateful 
for his forethought. 

So far, the only mast on the ” Molly Hawk ” was a short 
one for signalling purposes, though her designer had always 
intended to have her rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner, 
in the event of his undertaking a long cruise, and arrange¬ 
ments had been made so that the masts could easily be 
stepped. 

Jack heaved a sigh of relief when he found himself 
on board the boat. The house-agents from St. Chads 
had sent down promptly and taken away Barney's furniture 
for storage, a proceeding which had been watched w'ith 
surly disfavour by the village loafers, who now complained 
that Barney was ” too mean to spend his money on the 
poor fisher-folk.” Possibly, several of them would have 
done more than growl, had it not been for Ah Lung, who 
superintended everything with the Yellow Dwarf's kris 



TUB "MOLLY HAWK." 

stuck in his belt, and a grim smile 
on his face. The Gunner had gone 
down early to the ” Molly Hawk ” 
to get her ready for sea, and also 
to keep guard over her. 

At last the vans were full, the 
luggage had been taken aboard the 
yacht, and the cottage door locked. 

” Well, it’s ‘ good-bye to Porth- 
kello,’ ” Jack said, as, with the 
Gunner at the wheel, they headed 
out of the little harbour. 

Barney nodded. “ Yes, I'm not 
altogether sorry; ” then he happened 
to look back, and gave a start of 
surprise. ” Well, I’m jiggered ! 
There, on the quay 1 That beggar 
Ralph Williams has come back. I 
suppose your friend Piet has sent 
him to find out where we’re going 
to.” 

Joseph Richardson glanced over his shoulder. “Aye. 
aye, that’s him. We told them Plymouth, Master Barney. 
Now, if I were you, I would go onto Portsmouth instead. 
You’ll get your masts and gear and stores cheaper and 
quicker there. I know a first-rate little yard, up the 
Worple river. We may be off before that there yellow 
chap can find us and try any more of his monkey tricks.” 

The young owner agreed readily. “ I was going to ask 
you, anyway, Gunner,” he said. “ It’ll give us a few' days’ 
breathing space, whilst Piet, Sebag, and Co. are searching 
for us round Plymouth.” 

Jack, who w'as sitting on the skylight, nodded. “ Yes, 
but, Barney, we must never take chances with the Yellow 
Dwarf. Don’t forget that he’s much older than we are, 
and utterly unscrupulous. And he’s got any amount of 
money behind him, too. ... I vote that the first thing we 
do in Portsmouth is to get automatic pistols for all hands.” 

“ Not for me, sir! ”—the Gunner shifted his plug of tobacco 
round in his mouth. “ Give me the good old Navy 
revolver, or a cutlass. 1 don’t know these new'-fangled 
toys. . . . What do you say, Pigtail ? ” 

Ah Lung, who had just thrust his head out of the 
companion way, having been busy making up the bunks, 
grinned expressively. 

“ Pistol plenty good sometimes. Likee have one, yes. 
But Chinaman use this when, by and by, catchee him 
Yellow Dw'arf,” and he drew his long, villainous-looking 
knife out of his sleeve. 

Barney laughed, and turned to Jack. “ How on earth 
does he keep it there ? ” 

The other boy shrugged his shoulders. “ How' does a 
Chinaman do half the things he does ? Wait till you 
know him better. Still, I pity Piet van der Humm if 
he ever becomes Ah Lung’s prisoner. He wouldn’t die 
a merciful death.” 

“ Yet he looks kind enough.” Barney glanced at the 
bland, yellow face of the Celestial, w f ho had now gone 
forward. “ And you say he’s been jolly good to you ? ” 

The Gunner answered. “ That’s it, Master Barney. 
You be good to a pigtail, and he’ll die for you, and never 
turn a hair. Keep your word to him, and he’ll keep his 
to you. But make an enemy of him, and then”—he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively—“look out 1 It’s 
my belief that that there Yellow Dwarf is doomed as 
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surely as if one of our judges had put on the black cap for 
him.” 

Jack gave a little shiver. He had not forgotten that 
day when he was Piet van der ITumm’s prisoner. 

” Unless he kills Ah Lung first,” he muttered. 

Joseph Richardson caught the words. ” That won’t 
be so, sir,” he retorted sturdily. " Right is on our side. 
We’ve got to wipe out those murdering Palapogs, and 
set free them poor slaves in the bird’s nest caves.” 

This time Jack laughed. ” Our commission is growing, 
it seems, Barney,” he said. ” I think we’ll find the Black 
Pearl almost as much as we can manage.” 

But the old sailor was in earnest. “ We shall manage 
it all, sir. Don’t you make any mistake about that. 
I can see it coming out right in the end.” 

The Worple river is really nothing more than a deep 
muddy creek, running some miles inland, a quarter of an 
hour’s railway journey from Portsmouth town. On one 
side the banks are steep and wooded, but on the opposite 
shore mud flats, exposed at low tide, form splendid 
berths for laying up vessels, a fact of which the yacht- 
builders have taken full advantage. 

Half a dozen fair-sized yards are kept busy all the year 
round, either building new yachts, or preparing old ones 
for the coming season. You can always see a score or 
more of fine craft drawn up on those mud-berths, and a 
number more anchored out in the stream itself. 

The village of Worple straggles upwards from the shore 
for a mile or so to the crest of the rise, where, for all practical 
purposes, it ends in the two rival hotels—the ” Blue Ensign ” 
and the “Nelson’s Head”—which face each other from 
opposite sides of the road. 


Everybody in Worple talks about yachts, everybody 
lives, directly or indirectly, on yachts, with the result 
that the individual yachtsman, either owner or hand, 
excites far less attention than a landsman would do. 

By a stroke of luck, the builder to whom the boys went 
was not very busy. He was able to give the ” Molly 
Hawk ” a berth at once, and to put a full gang to work 
on her. 

” She’ll sail well, Mr. O’Brien,” he said, after he had 
examined her with keen professional eyes. " I remember 
your father well. He knew what he was about, did Captain 
O'Brien. ... I suppose you're going to make a deep-sea 
trip this time ? ” 

For a moment Barney hesitated. Why tell anyone what 
their plans were ? 

“Yes,” he answered at last, with seeming carelessness. 
” I shouldn't be surprised if we were away some months. 
They say it’s a good season for the West Indies.” 

The builder nodded. ” You ought to manage that all 
right, if you have good hands, and sail whenever you’ve 
a fair wind, so as to save oil. We fit out a lot of craft for 
long voyages here in Worple. My neighbour in the next 
yard has just sold that vessel ”—he pointed to a large, white- 
painted yacht, lying out in the stream. “ She’s going 
out to the Far East, I understand. . . . Ah, there goes 
the new owner, that queer little man in the pinnace.” 

Jack, who had just strolled up, turned round to look at 
the motor-boat, which had just shot out from the next 
wharf. Then, quite involuntarily, he gripped Barney's 
arm. 

The new owner, the ” queer little man,” was none other 
than Piet van der Humm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CHANGB OF PLANS. 


T HAT afternoon a council of war was held in the 
sitting-room of the ” Blue Ensign ” hotel, where 
the boys had taken up their quarters, the gunner 
and Ah Lung having found lodgings lower down 
the village. 

” It's sheer chance, of course,” Jack said. ” The Raja 


wanted a steamer—I suppose he's going to arm her, to 
drive off pirate junks—and this is the most natural 
place for Piet van der Humm to find one, just as it’s 
the most natural place for us to bring the ‘ Molly 
Hawk' to refit. It's jolly unfortunate, but there’s 
nothing mysterious about- it,” and he gave a quick 
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glance at Barney, who, like so many Irishmen, was apt 
to be superstitious. 

Perhaps Barney understood his idea; at any rate, he 
laughed iightly. " That's all right. Jack. The question 
is not how it came about, but how it's going to affect us. 
Isn’t that so, Gunner ? " and he proceeded to get into his 
favourite position, coiled up in a big arm-chair, looking for 
all the world like a mischievous, curly-haired imp. 

The old sailor was cutting a new plug of tobacco, and 
he waited to thrust that into his mouth before answering. 

*' Aye, aye. Master Barney, it does affect us, a big lot. 
She’s a fast craft, that steamboat, and, of course, she could 
keep the sea when we should have to run into shelter. 
Then, if she ships some guns, as she’s sure to do, a seven- 
pounder even, she'd make short work of us. They may 
not know yet that yre're here, but they're bound to discover 
it, and I expect they’ll wait for us somewhere, and try 
and sink us—that is, unless they try to hold us up, and 
have another search for that Chinese paper. Even then, 
they’d sink us in the end." 

Jack’s face had grown very gloomy. He could not 
disguise from himself the fact that the Gunner was perfectly 
right; moreover, he was keenly alive to the responsibility 
of his own position. He himself had suggested the 
expedition; if anything happened to any of them, he 
would be, in a sense, to blame. It seemed frightfully hard 
to be checkmated at the very outset, when everything had 
appeared to be promising well; yet, at the same time, 
he did not attempt to shirk the issue. 

He got up from his chair, crossed to the window, and 
for a full minute stared out over the water. He could see 
the Raja’s vessel plainly, lying almost like a guardship in 
the river, and he could also see the new foremast of the 
“ Molly Hawk " being raised with the sheer-legs. 

At last he turned round. His voice was not very steady 
and there was something strangely like tears in his eyes; 
yet it was obvious that he meant what he said. 

"Yes, the Gunner is right," he spoke slowly. "The 
risks have become too great. We must throw up the whole 
scheme. I see no chance of success now." 

" Nonsense, old man 1" Barney O’Brien was on his feet 
in an instant. " Your heart's in the thing, we know; 
but you've made us just as keen, and we’re not going to 
draw back just because a half-caste rogue has bought a' 
steam-yacht. It’ll make the thing all the greater adventure 
—won’t it. Gunner ? " 

Joseph Richardson nodded solemnly. " In his Majesty's 
Service we never turn back, and this is really Service 
work; because, when we’ve got the Black Pearl, and 
wiped out all the Palapogs, and set the slaves free, we’ll 
be able to turn the country over to the British Govern¬ 
ment." 

With one of his sudden changes of mood, Jack burst 
out laughing. " Oh, I say, Gunner! The commission is 
growing too fast 1 In the 
beginning we were only going 
for the Pearl of Peihoo; now 
we're to collar the whole terri¬ 
tory." 

" Bigger things have been done 
with less means, sir," the old 
sailor retorted. "I’m old enough 
to remember what Raja Brooke 
did in that same island. Just 
you ship two more guns, Master 
Barney, two long one-pounders— 
she won't stand a seven-pounder 
—and we’ll be fit to tackle every¬ 
thing we meet on that coast. I 
don't talk about it often, but I 
don’t forget that I used to be 
c hampion gunner of the British 
Naw. Twelve-inch in the 
barbette, or one-pounder on a 
launch—it’s all the same to me." 

So far Ah Lung had only 
listened, and an onlooker might 


have doubted whether he understood the conversation; 
but now he chimed in. 

" Get him Black Pearl," he remarked cheerfully. " Then 
go and fetch plenty Cantonese pirate men in junks, kill 
all Palapog . . . Can do'* 

Really, it was that " can do" which decided Jack. 
There was such a calm assumption of certainty about it, 
that, knowing Ah Lung so well of old, he seemed to feel 
success must be assured. Jack wanted to go; he was 
desperately anxious to go; but he had felt he could not 
hold his comrades to their promises, unless they realised 
the new dangers which had arisen. 

Now everything appeared once more to be straight¬ 
forward. There was no longer any question of giving up 
the venture : it was only a matter of taking the wisest 
possible precautions. 

" She’ll need a crew of twenty-five, at the very least, 
all told," Richardson declared, referring to the Raja’s 
steamer. " Now, what does that mean ? It means that 
he’ll have to wait to attack us until he’s out on the coast 
of Borneo. You may pick up a crew of twenty-five pirates 
here; but you can’t be sure of them. He'll just ship an 
ordinary crew, and change it when he gets to his port." 

Jack rubbed his chin a little doubtfully. This seemed 
to be going to the other extreme, so far as over-confidence 
was concerned. " I vote we don’t risk it, all the same," 
he said. " What I'm going to propose is a big thing. 
It'll make a lot of difference so far as time is concerned, 
but I’m sure we shall be safer—the Raja’s steamer will 
go out through the Suez Canal, of course, and will be on 
the look-out for us all the way. I suggest we go out 
round the Cape, and so dodge her altogether." 

For a moment the others seemed too greatly surprised 
to speak. The change in their plans would be enormous, 
and the difficulties of navigation would probably be 
largely increased. On the other hand, as Jack said, it 
was safe to assume that they would shake off any pursuit, 
and they would be able to choose their own moment for 
a sudden swoop down in quest of the Black Pearl. So 
far as the extra time they would take was concerned, that 
did not seem to matter; in fact, it might almost be an 
advantage, as their enemies would begin to assume they 
were not coming, after all. It was not as if the Yellow 
Dwarf had the least idea where the Black Pearl was hidden, 
and would find it for himself meanwhile. 

" It seems a good idea, Master Barney." The old sailor 
was the first to speak. 

" I'm sure it is," Barney answered. " Wait a bit," 
and he dived into his bedroom, returning with a large 
map of the world. " Look here," he went on eagerly, 
" we make Madeira first, and fill up with oil there. Then 
down the west coast of Africa to Cape Town, fill up again. 

At Delagoa Bay we can get more oil, and after that-? " 

He glanced questioningly at the others, who were bending 
over the map beside him. 

" Through the Mozambique Channel to Mombasa, 
and thence to Colombo," Jack suggested. 

The Gunner frowned. " Perhaps," he answered 
slowly. tf Or else across to Mauritius, and from 
there to Ceylon. That’s a point to settle later. 
Anyway, from Colombo it’ll be simple enough. 
If we can avoid going to Singapore, and get oil 
and stores at some smaller port, 
so much the better,. They'll be 
watching for us at Singapore, 
very likely." 

Barney rolle&up the map with 
a quick, deceive action. 

"Then it's settled. We go 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 
That’s one beauty about this job 
—we’re our own masters. . . . 
Yes I Who’s that ? Come in." 

There had been a knock at the 
door, and at Barney’s invitation 
it now opened to admit the fat 
figure of Sebag Tolhurst. 
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CYCLING 

FOR THE MO/NTH 

JUNE. 

Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman 

By RAYMOND RA1FE. 



TOUCHING TAR. 

VERY cyclist welcomes the delightful days of 
summer. At the same time it is well to remember 
the corresponding fact that, as the sun's rays 
become more powerful, they are likely to cause 
the tar to exude from the surface of the road. In such 
circumstances the messy conditions of one’s bicycle, and 
maybe clothing, of course, serves to call attention to the 
state of affairs; but the point is that it is advisable to be 
forewarned as to the tar nuisance. I have never found or 
heard that tar is injurious to tyres, but a patch of tar 
undoubtedly most readily picks up the splinters of flint, 
thorns and other sharp, small objects that cause punctures. 
It is advisable, therefore, when you notice a patch of tar 
on the tyre, to remove 
the tar as soon as pos¬ 
sible with some blunt 
implement, such as a 
stick of wood, a piece of 
slate, or something of 
that kind. The mere 
stain of the tar on the 
tyre does not matter at 
all; you only require to 
guard against flints and 
other suchlike penetra¬ 
ting things sticking on to 
the tyre as it revolves. 

Sometimes as one rides 
splashes of tar become 
conveyed on to one’s 
clothing, and that is very 
likely indeed to happen 
if you ride where road 
tarring is being done. 

" Tar-Toddle " was once 
given as a useful hint to 
cyclists when on the road, and where you happen to 
encounter tarring operations in progress it does often 
prove ultimately to be the least troublesome plan 
that you should get off and walk. Tar stains here and 
there are not an ornament to any cycling suit. Some 
time back the Roads Improvement Association issued 
certain instructions as to the removal of tar stains 
from clothing, these directing that the most satisfactory 
method is to soften the tar with butter and afterwards re¬ 
move with benzole. The latter, though, you must remember 
is highly inflammable; and the best way is to obtain a small 
quantity of benzole in some form or other from a chemist, 
informing him of the purpose for which you require it. 
Use it in the open air and away from any kind of fire. 

In addition to the risk of becoming splashed by the tar 
that is thrown up by the tyres, a cyclist who is riding 


over freshly spread tar is very liable to side-slip, which 
accident, needless to say, will probably leave his clothing 
in a most lamentable condition. It may be annoying, 
but clearly it is safer to walk. On a very popular main 
road leading to the South Coast, I not long ago had a chat 
with a man in charge of extensive tarring operations, and 
I asked him about how many cyclists came to grief while 
trying to pass over the slippery strips of highway. His 
reply, evidently intended to be pleasantly reassuring, was : 

“ Oh, they're falling all the afternoon. But I’ve never 
known more than six down at once." 

THE QUESTION OF PAGB. 

In order to extract the full amount of enjoyment from 

the pastime of cycling, 
it is very necessary that 
you should proceed at 
your own pace. Just as 
is the case with progress 
over the ground by 
means of walking or 
running, so every cyclist 
has a kind of happy 
medium in his rate of 
pedalling which we may 
take to be his natural 
pace on a cycle. When 
out for a mere short spin, 
it will probably matter 
little to you at what 
rate you get along, 
whether faster or slower. 
On a more protracted 
ride, however, a very 
important consideration 
is that you should soon 
settle down into what 
is your natural pace and keep there, for it is in that 

way that you will ride farthest with the least exertion. 

Cycling in company is better in every way than to 

go riding alone, and the more often you ride with the same 
companion or companions, the more pleasing will your 
wheeling trips prove to be. The reason for this, from a 
mere pedal-pushing point of view, as we may say, is that, 
although each individual has his own personal most suitable 
rate of progression, by riding constantly together you, 
without taking any special trouble in the matter, seem to 
hit upon a happy medium as regards pace that proves to 
suit everybody. Of course, something of a spirit of com¬ 
promise does actually enter into the proceeding, some 
riders will be sometimes going a little faster than normal, 
others now and again holding themselves in, but this 
acceleration and decrease of pace is effected unconsciously, 




With Room for One More. 

The Dawson Tandemette and its Extra Seat. 
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and so is productive of neither fatigue nor of fretting at 
the delay. 

On the other hand, to go distance riding at a pace that 
is not your own natural gait is, as athletes say, sufficient 
to “ break up " anybody. Certainly, even if it does not 
unduly fatigue you, it robs a cycle trip of a great part of its 
pleasure. To be constantly in a scurry to catch up the 
others is, to say the least of it, exceedingly uncomfortable; 
to be always waiting about and slowing down so that your 
companions may catch up to you is a tiresome and, indeed, 
quite lonely way of passing the time. Hence this advice 
as to the cultivation of that exact ideal rate of progres¬ 
sion that best suits the entire company, whether that 
“ company " be two or even ten in number. When several 
good fellows are cycling together, the genial influence of 
general give-and-take soon sets a pace that puts none out 
of breath and none out of patience; and when once that 
desirable condition prevails, well, without any approxima¬ 
tion to scorching, the milestones slip by as if they them¬ 
selves were running to meet you. 

CYCLING "IN SNATCHES.'* 

When out on a good long cycling run, an evenly main¬ 
tained, steady pace is what should be aimed at. In distance 
competitions of any kind it is only the very exceptional 
performers, real bom champions, who can afford to “ run 
the race in snatches ” ; as a rule, if a man goes alternately 
fast and slow, he will in the end be passed by a rival who 
has gone fairly fast, and that only, the whole way. And, 
though we are not treating here of speed cycling, the same 
rule holds good in enabling you most readily to get over the 
ground to the destination of your cycle outing. It is 
rather a useful notion to And out what actually is your 
natural average pace per hour. You can do this by making 
a number of experimental trips on different roads. Then 
you will know with reasonable accuracy how long it will 
take you to cycle to any place that may be suggested. 

A NOVEL TWO-SBATBR. 

Our illustration (p. 507 ) shows something that is quite novel 
in the way of an attachment by means of which a bicycle 
can, in tandem fashion, be caused to accommodate an extra 
boy rider. As will be seen, this second rider is not carried 
as a mere passenger, a dead weight on the machine, but he 
assists actively in the pedalling. He is provided with a 
proper pair of bicycle handle-bars, fastened on behind the 
seat of the front rider; but, of course, he takes no share in 
the operation of steering. The contrivance consists of a 
very simple framework, which is fitted on over the rear 
wheel of the machine, leaving the mud-guard still in position. 
Being placed well back behind his senior partner on the 
front seat, the youthful second rider has ample room for 
movement, and is in no danger, as in some forms of 
" twicer ” that I have known in the past, of sustaining a 


disconcerting bump on the nose should the front man 
suddenly sit up erect. The attachment, which is known 
as the Dawson Tandemette, is placed upon the market by 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., and the price of it is thirty- 
five shillings complete. I have heard of an instance where 
father and son have made some delightful jaunts in this way. 

No form of cycling is so truly companionable as tandem¬ 
riding, in which, while able readily to converse, you have 
also the satisfaction of each sharing in the work to be done, 
and in that way helping each other. The one peculiar 
point about tandem r riding is that though two fellows may get 
along over the ground in fine style when riding in company 
on two separate bicycles, their manner of pedalling may 
really be very different the one from the other; and so, 
when they are riding together upon a tandem, they may 
form a very “ ragged " kind of crew, and not succeed in 
getting much pace out of the machine. That circumstance, 
however, is only of real account where speed work is aimed 
at, and for, say, father and son or two brothers or chums 
indulging in ordinary pleasurable road riding, a tandem 
is a splendidly sociable vehicle. For such a means as that 
here instanced, of taking an additional light weight and 
active passenger on a bicycle, there would certainly seem 
to be considerable demand. In traffic, the rear rider can 
easily hop off and hold up the machine, or steady it while 
walking beside it. 

TYRE LEVERS. 

Every cyclist worthy of the name sees to it that he has 
spanners that will’fit every nut on his machine. And I 
think that he should most certainly also be equipped with 
a set of tyre levers. Then he is ready to cope with the most 
determined and punctured cover that ever seemed to have 
decided to grimly sit tight in the rim and defy all efforts 
to get it out. “ The most obstinate tyres removed with 
ease in one minute," is what the makers say of these little 
tools; and provided that you carefully follow the very plain 
instructions that are given with the levers, that claim is 
absolutely accurate. The best levers of the kind are those 
that are sold in sets of three, and the price of a set is only 
about twopence or so. If you have ever wrestled long and 
vigorously with a really refractory cover, the assistance 
that is given by these small tools will come as a revelation 
to you. Some spanners are made with the handle part 
in the form of a tyre lever. Ever so many years ago I 
purchased a " Cross Daggers " penknife with its strong 
polished metal handle fashioned in the shape of a tyre 
lever. I have carried that knife ever since, and many a 
time it has been of service for tyre manipulation. Such 
knives are now cheaper than they used to be, and they are 
always made with one blade only. For carrying in the 
tool-bag, though, as a certain conqueror of the most 
" cussed " cover that ever pincushioned a flint splinter, 
there is nothing to equal the set of three little tyre levers. 


From our 

B.O.P.-itb (Bolton).—Cycling does not so readily induce a 
state of breathlessness as does running, because when 
running there is at every step an instant when both feet 
are off the ground and the body is in a sense launched through 
space, which represents an enormous amount of effort. 
In cycling the weight of the body is all the while borne by 
the cycle. At the same time remember that exercises of 
the legs, which have very powerful muscles, cause more 
loss of breath than exercises of the arms, which latter are 
more likely to induce fatigue. 

A. A. (Leicester).—You can have the worn parts replaced if 
you like, but, as a general rule, you may take it that as soon 
as the links begin to mount the teeth of the chain-wheel, 
it is time to buy a new chain. 

Free-Wheel (Barnes).— (1) Yes ; wet gets into the cuts, rots 
the fabric of the cover, and the result is a burst. (2) Fill 
up the cuts with solution or one of the special preparations 
sold for the purpose. (3) Handle-bars should be as wide 
as your shoulders. 

W. E. B. (Tunbridge Wells).—Obtain stronger saddle-springs. 


Letter Bag. 

Spare saddle-springs, coil or double-twisted pattern, can be 
had for a few pence each. State whether you require 
3, 4 or 5 coil springs. 

C. T. H. (Oxford).—By far and away the best plan to start cycle 
camping is to arrange to do so with someone who has been 
camping before. There are scores of little dodges to be 
learned, acquaintance with which is necessary if a camping 
holiday is to be the delightful experience that it should 
certainly prove to be, and as a rule seasoned campers are 
very willing to impart instruction to the novice. It must be a 
very poor and wretched specimen of a bicycle that would not 
bear the strain of carrying a camping kit, and as for the “ in¬ 
terference of farm animals of various kinds," these almost 
invariably prove to be more curious than quarrelsome. 

O. A. M. (Hull).—Rubber joints or washers of any kind should 
never be oiled. 

Peter (Highbury).—Wood rims are faster and more lively than 
metal ones, but for all-round riding on give-and-take roads 
in all sorts of weather you had better keep to those which 
you have. 
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By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 



PLANTING 

OUR 

FLOWER 

BEDS. 


The garden is becoming one of 
the most fascinating places on 
the earth, and some of us only 
leave our own to have a peep at 
others. There is little time to 
spare for visiting, however, for the 
first three weeks in the month, 
and I want you boys to attend 
to the following details, so that 
you may have a beautiful garden 
of flowers during the next three 
months. 

What we would like, in the 
way of weather conditions, are 
frequent showers of rain, and 
warm, dull days for the first 
week whilst we are planting, and 
then more sunshine. Oh, dear, 
what fine gardens we would have 
if we could only have the kind of weather we would like 1 

The great thing, and the chief thing, during this first week 
of the month is to get the flower-beds planted with the summer 
flowering plants. The season is only too short, and 
the sooner we put the plants out, the sooner they 
will come into full flower. Geraniums, Begonias, 
Asters, Stocks, Lobelia, Alyssum, Fuchsias, etc., all 
come in useful now ; and if you can buy what plants 
you like, get the Geraniums, Asters, Stocks, and Begonias, and 
plant them in separate beds, placing one kind only in a bed, 
and putting round it an edging of Lobelia or Alyssum. The 
Fuchsias you can use as “ dot ” plants, if you like and if they are 
tall enough. By " dot ” plants, I mean planting about four of 
the Fuchsias in an oblong bed, so that they will tower above the 
plant beneath. Or, you' can plant one Fuchsia in the centre of 
a small round bed. They show up better in such places than 
when they are planted close together in beds by themselves. 

Most of our bedding plants, such as the Geraniums, etc., 
should be planted about eight or ten inches apart, but the small 
ones such as the Lobelias ought to be a little closer 
HOW TO together, say six inches. It is a common fault 

PLANT. to pi ace the plants too far apart, and then we never 

get such a fine display of flowers. Before you begin planting 
a bed, mark it out into lines, the right distance apart, and then 
lay out your plants at the proper distance. You will then see 
if you have plenty of plants, and, if not, you can either spread 
them out a little wider apart, or you 
can purchase more to fill up. 

Do not plant them too deeply. As 
a rule, if the roots are placed one to 
two inches beneath the surface soil, it 
will be sufficient. Always do your 
planting in the cool of the evening or 
on a dull day, for the sun does much 
harm to the roots if planting is carried 
out on a sunny day. Press the soil 
about the roots with your fingers, and 
be careful to keep the surface soil nice 
and level, so that it will look tidy until 
covered by the foliage of the plants. 

After planting you must, of course, 
give the plants a thorough watering, so 
that they do not " flag.” You will 
have- noticed how a plant hangs its 
foliage down limply if the roots are 
dry. Well, this is what we call ” flag¬ 
ging,” and this is what we want to 
avoid when we give water directly 
after planting. 

It is a good thing to pinch the flowers 
off the Geraniums when planting. This 
causes them to start growing more 
quickly, and they flower more freely 
afterwards. You need not pick off the 
buds; only the flowers which are fully 
open. 


OTHER 

THINGS 

WHICH 

NEED 

PLANTING. 



CURIOUS FLOWER STAKES. 


In Germany figures are cut out and painted in flower 
stakes. “BOP." amateur gardeners will find it inter¬ 
esting to make similar stakes for their own flower-beds. 


This is a great time of planting, and as soon as you have got 
all your flowers out, you must plant out your Winter Greens, 
Broccoli, B. Sprouts, etc. Plant these in rows two 
feet apart, and allow eighteen inches between the 
plants, making the roots quite firm with the dibber. 
Choose a dull day for planting these things, and 
be sure not to forget watering them as soon as they 
are planted, and be careful also not to expose the 
roots to the air longer than necessary. If you sowed the 
seeds when I reminded you, you will now have some fine plants 
to put out. 

Then there are the Tomatoes to plant. If you have a garden 
wall, or a house wall which faces south, Tomatoes will do well 
there. Take away some of the ordinary soil, then place the 
tomato plant in the hole, surrounding the roots with nice fresh 
loam, broken into small pieces. You will need to secure each 
plant to a stake about four feet high, or it will be broken by 
the wind. Make the soil firm about the roots, and leave it 
hollow, like a saucer, so that you can water the plants well 
in dry weather. 

There will be a good many plants which need staking now, 
and I would like to say that I don’t like the method of tying such 
plants as the Michaelmas Daisies to a single stake. Plants 
which grow on a single stem need only a single stake, but those 
plants on which there are a good many stems should have three 
or four stakes placed round them. The growths are thus spread 
out more, and the flowers look ever so much better. 

Are not the roses early this year ? Some of them are already 
in full bloom, and very welcome they are. We have to keep a 
keen watch on the bushes this month, and you 
AMONGST will have noticed already that some of the tender 
THE ROSES, leaves have curled up, and appear to be crippled. 

It is a little maggot which is curled up in these 
leaves and it is eating away the tissues of the leaf, and 
very soon the leaf will fall off if you do not come to the rescue. 
Look round your bushes, and in every leaf which is curled 
hunt out the maggot, and kill it, and you will thus save 
your bushes from damage. Green fly is another tiresome 
pest, and you will have to spray your bushes with an insecticide 
to get rid of it. 

Keep a sharp look out for suckers, and remove these before 
they grow very tall or they will rob your roses of their strength. 
You can tell the sucker by its different-shaped leaf, and you will 
notice also that the stems have many more prickles than the 
rose stems. Cut them off well below the surface of the soil. 

Only let one shoot grow up on vour 
Dahlias, securing this firmly to a stake. 
Then the side growths can be also 
looped up to this stake as they grow. 
You will find that many growths 
spring from an old root, but all except 
one should be cut off. 

Mulching means spreading very short 
decayed manure on the surface soil 
around growing plants or 
trees. Thus, when I tell 
you to mulch your newly- 
planted fruit trees and 
rose bushes, you will place a thin 
layer of manure around them. This is 
especially useful in hot weather, for 
the roots are kept more moist and 
cool, and you get better plants and 
flowers. Nearly all the garden crops 
should be mulched, if the weather 
comes dry and hot, and you have 
plenty of short manure. 

Hoeing the surface soil also keeps 
the roots more moist, for the hot sun 
does not penetrate the fine soil so 
easily as it does down the cracks of 
hard, baked soil. Thus, you see that 
in frequent hoeing we not only keep 
down the weeds, but also promote a 
more healthy growth in the plants. 


WHAT WE 
MEAN BY 
MULCHING. 
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MISSING VOWEL. 

NTH SBG SWN GFT MDT MST STG HT, 

TW LLW HRL HMH GHK CKN GNH SPL GHT. 

Insert the same vowel twenty times in the proper 
places, and the above collection of consonants will 
be converted into a readable verse. 


HISTORICAL SCENE. . 

I see a soldier, in the armour 
and garb of several centuries ago, 
climb a tree in a forest of a far 
country. An Indian guide is with 
him; his band of followers wait 
below. From the branches of the 
tree the soldier descries a long way 
off the glint of shining waters. His 
eyes are looking upon a great ocean, 
and his bosom thrills with pride and 
exultation at the thought that he is 
the first European to sight this vast 
Western sea. Who was the soldier- 
explorer, what was the ocean he 
discovered, and what was the date 
of the event ? 


RIDDLE, h ' 

My first is in leap, but not in hop, 

My second's in start, and also in stop; 

My third is in bike, but not in bicycle, 

My fourth is not easily traced in an icicle. 

My fifth is in morning, but never in noon, 

While two of my sixth are in every spoon. 

My whole is a people on whom you may hap, 

If you wander, fur clad, near the top of the map. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

My first is in bread, but not in 
milk, 

My second's in stuff, but not in 
silk ; 

My third is in cycle, but not in 
bike, 

My fourth's to be met with in all 
that you like. 

My fifth is in weasel, and likewise 
in mouse, 

My sixth's in the doorstep of every 
house; 

My seventh’s to be found in lag¬ 
gard, not slow, 

And my eighth, 'pon my word I 
is there hidden also. 

My whole, if you eat it, you'll 
make no real error, 

But encountered at cricket, 'tis 
truly a terror. 

FINALS. 

When the eight words, of which 
the meanings are given below, have 
been supplied, their final letters, 
read from top to bottom, will give 
the name of one of the greatest 
British soldiers of recent times. 

1. Something intangible. 

2. A great South American river. 

3. An animal proverbially alert. 

4. Full of courage. 

5. Soldier and sailor too. 

6. A trans-Atlantic popular game. 

7. To shut in. 

8. A bird whose feathers are 

prized. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A national game, like ours, of 
sterling worth ; 

And also revealing the land of its 
birth. 

1. He folds his tent, and steals 

away, 

A roamer o’er the waste. 

2. A kind of hemp ; a chief town, 

too, 

That’s on an island placed. 

3. The fastest train that flies 

along 

With swiftness of a missile. 

4. The man who at a football 

match 

So often blows a whistle. 

5. This “under obligation" means, 
Less nickname for a lad. 

6. A deadly snake, with fear they 

quake, 

When sight of its hood is had. 

7. A dauntless leader on the sea, 
Foremost in every fight. 

8. And this the term for all things 

done 

Or happening at night. 


NINE RINGS. 


(Solution to Puzzle on page 446.) 


SOLUTIONS. 

{See page 446 .) 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

He lost. The ninety-six apples, at three a penny, cost him ts. M., and the 
ninctv-six at two a penny, 4s., making together 6 s. 8 d. He had one hundred and 
ninety-two apples, and sold thirty-eight two-pennyworths, for which he received 
6s. 4 d. When he had done this, he had only two apples left; he consequently lost 
a fraction above 3 \d. 

MOTOR-CYCLE REBUSSES. NUMERICAL CHARADE. 

lumber Plate. 10. Connecting Rod. Aeroplane. 

►pring Fork. xi. Contact Breaker, 

tir Lever. 12. Crank Case. 

7 nnt Brake 13. Gudgeon Pin. VERY " SIMPLE ** 

-iiggAge Carrier. 14. Kick Starter. SUBTRACTION. 

)Hving BelL 15. Needle Valve. 

Hv Wheel. 16. Oil Pump. Write XIII on a slate, or piece of 

Ixhauiit Box. 17. Rear Light. paper, erase the lower half of the 

>ry Battery. 18. Tool Bag. hgures, and VIII will remain. 


WORD SQUARES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. B afflin Q. 

* O pa L- 
j X en Ofphon). 

4 | n*rti V(e). 

5 N-o...-vakE. 

6. Q emu 8- 


BEHEADINGS. 

I. O B AN. 

а. R I CE. 

3. A C ID. 

4. B V F.. 

5. A C ORM. 

б. F. L A 1 E. 

7. P E ARL. 
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Trust.—You can now enter the Royal Navy as a " youth,’* if 
you are under eighteen years of age. In the merchant 
service you might get taken as a deck hand by applying 
on board. The nearest naval recruiting station for you is 
at 289 Dcansgate, Manchester. 

J. Murray.—You can get the elastic and all other aeroplane 
sundries from Odd & Sons, 55 North End, Croydon, opposite 
the Whitgift School. 

S. A. A. B. —See 44 Archery as a Pastime *' in Vol. viii, pp. 632, 
649, 684. 

E. Shava.—The article was in the March part for 1891, that is, 
Vol. xiii, pp. 317, 333, 349, being 44 How to make a small 
Dynamo,*’ by R. A. R. Bennett. 

H. Manson.—There were several, but the strongest and easiest 
to make was 44 The Boy’s Own Portable Bookcase ” in Vol. x, 
p. 605. You can make it of any size, and it looks well 
anywhere. 

J. H. Coupe. —You may get a penny or twopence for a George 
the Fourth farthing,and perhaps a little more if it is unworn. 

Jas. A. Wilson (Winnipeg).—You can obtain Territorial Badges 
from the following firms: Messrs. Firmin & Sons, St. Martin's 
Lane, W.C. ; Pipe & McGill, Maiden Lane, W.C. ; and 
Hobson & Sons, Tooley St., E. Messrs. Pipe & McGill only 
supply the London Territorial Battalions ; the other two 
firms will provide you with any number of Regular 
badges. 

G. G. Roberts.—Your best opening for tea-planting would be 
in India or Ceylon. The only way to realise your desire 
that we can suggest is to get into touch with a leading 
firm or to advertise your want. There is no need to leave 
school at once for this, another year there will not affect 
your chances abroad. The ability to ride and shoot should 
stand you in good stead. An examination is not at all 
likely; you will, however, require good references as to 
character. 

S. V. R. (Torquay).—With regard to your query about your 
sister, since you ask my opinion, I must say frankly that 
practically every branch of art is very overcrowded, and 
there is very little opening for workers. Unless one had 
most decided talent, one would stand a very poor chance 
of obtaining lucrative employment. In fact, many who 
have both talent and experience find it far from a 
remunerative occupation. There are, of course, those who 
succeed, and your sister may possess exceptional abilities 


in this direction, but on the whole, art as a means of living 
is not promising. Undoubtedly the most profitable opening 
for educated women in the present day is in the various 
branches of domestic science. This side of work is receiving 
a good deal of attention now from refined girls and women, 
and it is the direction in which the highest salaries are 
being secured. If your sister were fond of children, the 
position of lady-nurse to children would be quite a good 
one for her. Of course she would require to be trained, 
but a very full course can be obtained at the Norland 
Institute, 10, Pembridge Gardens, London, W. Or, should 
she feel inclined to become a teacher of domestic science— 
cookery, hygiene, laundry-work, etc.—she would get full 
particulars of the training from the Battersea Polytechnic, 
Battersea, S.W. Again, the Civil Service is a good opening 
for girls, and as you say your sister is now eighteen years 
of age, she would be within the age limit for the Women 
Clerks' Exam.—the best department in the Service, for 
girls. Here the hours are short, salaries are good, and there 
are a number of other advantages. But the examinations 
are fairly stiff, and are competitive. Candidates must be 
over five feet in height, and are required to pass a medical 
examination. Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Civil Service Commissioners, Burlington House, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W., who will be able to 
supply—or tell you where you may obtain—the papers set 
at past examinations. They should also be able to give 
you some idea of the probable date of the next examination. 

B. M. Cowper.—We have described in detail, with diagrams, 
the building of quite a dozen different sorts of boats and 
canoes, but the two best for your purposes on the west coast 
of Scotland are 44 The Boy’s Own Centreboard Dinghy,” 
in Vol. xxx, pp. 141, 206 and 235, and 44 The Boy’s Own 
Sailing Sharpie,” in Vol. xxiv, pp. 461, 541 and 572. 

H. White.—The halfpenny of 1719 is worth sixpence or a shilling 
if in good condition. The halfpennies of 1717 and 1718 
are thicker than the others and are worth twice as 
much. These halfpennies are known as dumps. The dump 
farthings of those dates are worth five or six shillings, being 
very rare. 

V. C. Harris.—The shilling, though much battered, is probably 
a Scottish shilling of James the First, judging from the 
XII on it, and other indications. 


Queries lor this Page must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O.P 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries lhal are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.Pgoing to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A SURPRISE! 

He had just come up from 
Oxford, to take his place in the 
political life of his native town. 
He could not speak ten con¬ 
secutive words without stam¬ 
mering and floundering feebly ; 
but the applause when he sat 
down, the hand-clapping and 
foot-stamping, filled him with 
pride, and he sought out the 
pressmen's table and addressed 
himself to a man who was 
making sketches there. 

"You—aw — have made a 
sketch of me, I suppose ? ’’ he 
inquired, with affected uncon¬ 
cern. 

" Yes,” replied the artist, 
quietly shutting his book. 

" Intend—aw—printing it ? ” 

** I thought of doing so.” 

** You’d better, I think. 
Might give you a lift, you know. 
By the way,” he added, as the 
artist made for the door, 41 tvhat 
is the name of the—aw—paper 
you represent ? ” 

" I don’t represent a paper,” 
was the respectful answer. " I 
design comic picture post-cards.” 


ANOTHER TUNE. 

A furniture van stopped the way in a suburban thorough¬ 
fare. A little boy stood by the horse and gave it some bread 
to eat. The driver looked on with a broad grin. 

" That’s right,” he said to the young benefactor, " always 
be kind to dumb animals. Look how the old horse enjoys it. 
But does your mother always give you big chunks like that ? ” 

" No,” replied the youngster, " I didn't get that one from 
my mother.” 

“ Where did you get it, then ? ” 

" It was lying in the van.” 

" Wot! ” yelled the carter. " Why, you miserable little 
’ound, that was my breakfast I ” 


STAGGERED HIM. 

During a football match in the North 
a spectator persisted in making loud 
remarks about the conduct of the referee. 
At last the official went up to him and 
said : 

" Look here, my man, I've been 
watching you about the last fifteen 
minutes 1 ” 

" Ah thowt so,” came the scathing 
reply. " Ah thowt so ! Ah knew varry 
weel tha wasn’t watching t’ game ! ” 

• • • 

"WIRE INSTRUCTIONS.” 

Too many detailed instructions are 
apt to be confusing. The details should 
be left to the intelligence of the person 
instructed. The following story serves 
as an illustration of this. 

Professor Lowell left his Cambridge 
home in charge of his brother, giving 
careful instructions about ventilation, 
care of furniture, watering plants, and 
so forth. 

While passing through New York, the 
professor remembered with remorse that 
he had said nothing about his bird. So 
ho telegraphed his brother, " Feed the 
bird.” 

Three days later, when the owner of 
the bird reached Detroit, he found a 
dispatch from his brother. 

" Bird fed. Hungry again. Wire 
instructions.” 



ANONYMOUS. 

A well-known author, on leaving his house one morning, 
forgot a letter that he intended to post. During the afternoon 
something recalled it to his mind, and as it was of considerable 
importance he immediately hurried home. The letter was no¬ 
where to be found. He summoned the handy-man. 

" Have you seen anything of a letter of mine lying about ? ” 

M Yes, sir.” 

“ Where is it ? ** 

" Posted, sir.” 

" Posted ! Why, there wasn’t any name or address on the 
envelope 1 ” 

” I know there wasn't, sir, but I thought it must be an answer 
to one of them anonymous letters you’ve 
been getting lately 1 " 


WITH THE TIDE. 

It had been raining hard, and the field 
was more like a lake than a footer-ground, 
and a big crowd had assembled to see 
the match, so the referee decided that 
it could not be postponed. 

" What 1 ” gasped the captain of the 
visiting team. " Surely you are not 
going to play in this ? ” 

" Certainly 1 Now, don’t hang about. 
You’ve won the toss. Which side are 
you taking ? ” 

"Well, if we’ve got to play,” came 
the answer, " I guess we’ll play with the 
tide 1 ” 


PERVERSITY. 


Mrs. O’Flanagan : “Come here, ye obstinate 
young raskil. an* put yer hat on ! Shure. if ye hadn’t 
got one ye’d always be wealin’ it. ye’re that 
contrairy 1 ” 


; t Monthly Funny Story Competition. 


A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this page, which 
must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in 
all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in aii 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, •* Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 
Bouveric Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s Prize is 
E. S. Everett, 75 St. Albans Road, 
Kingston, Surrey, for the storyette en¬ 
titled •* Another Tune.” 
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Sheep-Killer. 

A Tale of the Peewit Patrol. 



By EDWARD C. ADAMS. 

Author of the “Burton” Stories. 


L 

RASPING a copy of the local paper, 
Patrol Leader Joyce excitedly 
broke in upon his troop. It was 
Friday evening and the Peewits, 
a Reading contingent of the B.-P. 
Scouts, had just retired to the 
gym. after a course of instruction 
in scout-craft. 

“ Here, you fellow's," he ex¬ 
claimed, " what do you think of 
this ? " and, mounting the vaulting 
horse, he balanced himself and read the following extract 
to the expectant scouts beneath him: 

" Great consternation prevails in the neighbourhood of 
Maidenhead and Cookham. Late on Wednesday night 
Mr. Holt,of Holt Farm, near Bisham Hill, heard a commotion 
among his sheep pens. He seized a gun and hurried out, 
but was only just in time to see a dark form vanish into 
the shadow of the woods. He fired, but with no result. 
He investigated the sheep pens and found an old ram, 
which had evidently given fight to the intruder, lying in 
a pool of blood, his shoulder ripped open by a cruel jagged 
gash. A search was at once organised by lantern light, 
but no sign of the perpetrator was discovered. 

“ The whole district has been disturbed, and from several 
places in the neighbourhood similar cases are reported, 
while near Pinkney’s Green, Mr. Jackson, a farmer, returning 
home about dusk, was attacked from behind. His assailant 
gave him a tremendous blow upon the back of the head. 
Luckily the skull was not fractured, but he was only dis¬ 
covered at daybreak next morning. * 

" From several farms come the reports of the maiming 
of sheep, while at Highlow Farm, the property of Mr. 
Higgson, a cow was found badly mauled. The police are 
at a loss to account for the attacks, but suspicion points 
VOL. XXXVI. PART Q. 



to a man named Marples, who was employed on several of 
the farms where outrages have occurred, and who was 
dismissed for neglect of duty.’* 

“ There you are, boys," said Joyce, as he finished. 
“ That’s the lot. Now, I’ve got a proposal to put before 
you. You know we were going for our manoeuvres 
to-morrow to Sulhamstead, but since seeing this I sug¬ 
gested to Scoutmaster Robinson that we should run over 
to Bisham. It’s only twelve miles away. We might be 
able to pick up something, but, anyhow, the country is 
just right for scouting and we shall get good practice." 

The scouts raised a cheer. Joyce at once checked them 
and, jumping down, ordered them to fall in. 

" Are all your bikes fit ? " he asked, and then, as each 
scout readily assented, he went on, " Of course they are. 
You’d be poor scouts if your equipment was not always up 
to the mark. Very well. We fall in here at six-thirty 
to-morrow sharp, in full marching order.—Got that ? 
Right ! Dismiss." 

Next morning just as the Town Hall clock struck 
the half-hour the patrol lined up outside headquarters and 
Patrol Leader Joyce appeared with the orders for the day. 

" Here, Hicks," he said, " keep this map. Take the 
main road to Knowle Hill, then branch off along this 
road and go straight to see Farmer Holt. Haig and Nash 
will go with you. If you discover anything important 
send Nash back to the Post Office at Pinkney’s Green. 
You, Jones, take Bryce and Clayton and slip straight 
along to Maidenhead. See the Police Superintendent, 
and ask if there’s any objection to our taking part in the 
search, and then ride like mad back to the same place. 
If the others have not airived come back and wait for us 
here at Apple Tree Hill. Now, you two had better be off 
with your men. We shall start in about half an hour—and, 
look here, don't scorch l You'll want all your wind later." 

33 
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THE TRAIL OF THE SHEEP-KILLER 


Saluting, the two sub-divisions swung into the saddle 
and shot swiftly on their way. 

Meanwhile, at headquarters everything was hurry and 
ordered haste. Camp equipment was strapped to cycles 
and the stretcher party adjusted their traps, and by seven 
o’clock the patrol moved off. 

As they flashed along the main London road they looked 
a very businesslike party. Once they had climbed the 
stiff rise to Sonning Cutting the road was easy. Presently 
the trees opened out and there on the left rose Bisham 
Hill, clothed with a magnificent mantle of clustering trees. 
On they sped past Twyford, where in olden times the 
rumbling stage coaches splashed twice through the stream 
of the River Loddon on their way to London. 

Through Kiln Green they rode, and then, a few miles 
beyond Knowle Hill, they reached the outskirts of Maiden¬ 
head Thicket, a country covered thickly with brambles, 
bracken, and gorse bushes. Turning swiftly they swept 
to the left and entered a more densely wooded country. 
On through beautiful surroundings the road, bordered by 
beeches, gave suddenly once more upon the open shrub- 
land, and then, after a quarter of an hour’s stiff riding, 
they pulled up at Pinkney's Green. 

Joyce and his chum Clements left the others to await 
news of the advance guards and proceeded to Highlow 
Farm. Mr. Higgson took them at once to the field where 
his cow had been killed. The body of the slaughtered 
animal had been removed, but they at once quartered 
the ground for signs. It was no use, however, for the 
curious sightseers had trampled the grass so much that 
it was impossible to pick up the trail. 

Reluctantly they returned to the Post Office, where 
Nash had already arrived with a message from Hicks. 
Joyce listened with evident delight. 

“ Here, Anderson,” he cried, as the messenger finished, 
“ wait here for Jones and his party and then ride after us 
as hard as you can.” 

They mounted and rode rapidly to Bisham, where they 
crowded around Hicks, who was awaiting them. 

” Yes, I think I’ve found a clue,” he said. ” Mr. Holt 
has kept the sheep pens clear, so we can get to work, and 
I think I've found some true signs.” 

The whole troop went to the farm and examined the 
ground carefully. It was much cut up, but here and 
there could be seen the marks of a huge naked foot. It 
was larger than any human foot the scouts had seen, and 
yet there were points about it which led the patrol to 
think that a barefooted man of large heavy build would 
make just such an impression. Unfortunately the weather 
had been so dry that no further evidence was forthcoming. 

Back they went again to Pinkney’s Green, where they met 
Jones and his party. The Police Superintendent had raised 
no objection, and they proceeded at once to interview Mr. 
Jackson, who had been attacked by the mysterious assailant. 

His account was of little use. He had been struck 
down before he had had a chance to see his attacker, but 
luckily there was a witness of the affair. At least, a smart 
youngster named Johnny Waters had noticed a big man 
wearing a heavy overcoat entering the copse known as 
Judson’s Wood, where the attack had been made. He 
conducted the party at once to the spot, and a thorough 
search was instituted. 

Mr. Jackson's footsteps were plainly visible, especially 
where the footpath entered the wood and a small stream 
flowed at the bottom of the ditch. About ten yards to 
the right the stream opened out into a shallow pool and 
around the edge was about two feet of mud. Here, dis¬ 
tinctly visible amongst the spoor of dogs, was the imprint 
of a huge foot clearly defined. From toe to heel the 
footprint was fourteen inches in length and very broad. 
The impressions of the toes were rather indistinct, and 
about an inch beyond them were five ragged holes. 

Here and there within the copse where the ground was 
moist they came upon similar signs, and then at one point, 
where the assault on Mr. Jackson had taken place, a splendid 
imprint was seen. The two feet were much broader than 
the first seen and slightly longer. Just about a couple of 


feet in front of them the marks of Mr. Jackson’s boots were 
plainly visible. 

Joyce drew a sheet of stiff paper from his pocket and 
cut out a pattern of each footmark. Clements, who was 
smart with his pencil, shaded them in until they repre¬ 
sented in every detail the originals. 

Back to Holt Farm they went and the patrol scattered. 
Joyce, with Bugler Grey, went farther afield, and away 
on the edge of the field were the marks they were in search 
of. They led through a gap in the hedge and off into the 
shrub land. 

Joyce ordered Grey to sound the ” Assembly ” and within 
a few minutes the scouts were gathered together. 

” Now, you fellows,” said their leader, " I think we're 
on the trail. Let’s once catch the fellow who made these 
marks and we shall have the sheep-killer. We’ll camp 
now, and after dinner we shall have to hustle.” 


ii. 

URING the meal a heavy thunder-storm came 
on and the parched ground became a mass of 
mud. The scouts were jubilant, for there's 
nothing like a wet trail for clearness. Leaving 
a party to strike camp and guard the cycles, the patrol broke 
up and took to the shrub land. 

Presently a faint call, ” Peewit—Peewit,” came down 
wind and the scouts mustered around Clements. 

” Here you are,” he cried softly, ” what do yon make 
of this ? ” 

He was in one of those natural hiding-places made by 
the shrubs, which grew thickly intertwined with honey¬ 
suckle and wild creepers. 

The grass was trampled down where a heavy body had 
lain, and leading from the forme were the well-known foot¬ 
prints. These were fairly distinct, although it was obvious 
that they had been made before the shower, for the hollows 
were half filled with water. 

” Now, boys,” cried Joyce, ” come on.” 

There was only one possible way from the place where 
they were, and this led into one of those lanes or footpaths 
met with in all shrub land, where a well-defined track led 
through brambles and hawthorn bushes, over which trailed 
a screen of fluff-laden Clematis vitalba , or ” Old Man’s 
Beard,” as it is locally called. 

As they went along a scout slipped off into every side track, 
with orders to call the others if anything was discovered. 

Suddenly from the right came the patrol call and they 
found one of their number guarding another huge footprint. 

” Now, look here, you fellows,” exclaimed Joyce, ” this 
impression has been made within half an hour. You must 
go in pairs and scatter. Whatever you do, be careful. You, 
Higgs, go back to the camp and tell the guard to have the 
bikes ready and to stand by. Let them take to the road and 
be ready for us to start the instant we appear. If they hear 
the bugle let one of them ride as quickly as he can to us." 

Keenly alert, the Peewits bent to their tasks. Truly, 
the rain had simplified matters, for the tracks ran clear and 
straight. Wings were thrown out, but they soon found they 
were not needed and they closed in. 

At a trot the whole party swept on like hounds upon a 
breast-high scent. Now they were about half a mile from 
Pinkney’s Green, and were bordering upon the outskirts 
of Maidenhead Thicket proper. 

Suddenly Joyce held up his hand, and silently the Pee¬ 
wits closed in. 

” Hist! ” he cried. ” There's something in there I ” 

He pointed to a dense clump of bushes thickly entwined 
with brambles, and with patches of bracken six feet high 
growing around them. The whole clump was about fifty 
feet in diameter, and at last they discovered a narrow zig¬ 
zag entrance. 

From within came the sound of something moving among 
the bushes. The heavy breathing was interspersed with 
deep guttural growls, and it seemed as if a heavy body was 
being dragged over the ground. 

Clayton was for jumping in, but Joyce ordered him back. 
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“ Go round to the other side," he said. “ Take the others 
with you and kick up a real shindy of a row." 

Wonderingly the scouts obeyed, and presently a series 
of unearthly yells showed that they were doing their best. 
The sounds inside abruptly ceased, and Joyce and three 
or four others pressed themselves against the bushes at 
the side of the entrance. Then the beaters tried other 
tactics. They poked and prodded the bushes with their 
poles and stamped upon the ground. 

Jones was bending forward and looking eagerly along the 
zig-zag path, when a dark, brown form uprose from the 
bushes. Then a shaggy paw shot out and knocked him 
over like a ninepin, as a huge brown bear broke cover 
and shambled swiftly away. 

One glance showed Joyce that the scout was not hurt, and 
leaving Metcalf with him, he led his patrol in pursuit. 

The path led to the open road, and turning swiftly the 
animal kept on with his ungainly, tireless stride for 
half a mile. Only one person saw the strange pro¬ 
cession and noticed the savage glint in the animal's 
eyes as he tried to shake off his determined pursuers. 

On the right of the road was a well-kept hedge with 
here and there a gate or overhanging nee ; to the left 
stretched the thicket of common land. 

Joyce was easily outdistancing the others 
and was close to the bushes, yelling with what 
breath he could spare. His aim was to keep the 
animal to the open, for well he knew that a bear 
at bay among the densely grow¬ 
ing shrubs would take a heavy 
toll of his troop. 

Grey had sounded a call 
as soon as the bear broke 
cover, and presently 
Hambling rode up on 
his cycle. 

M Go back to Holt 
Farm," panted Joyce, 

'"and bring Mr. Holt 
with his gun." 

The cyclist wheeled 
sharply and, crouching 
over his handlebars, 
paced rapidly away. 

Meanwhile the bear 
had put on a spurt, and 
then, without any warn¬ 
ing, he swerved to the 
left. The scouts closed 
in, and followed quickly 
as they saw that the 
animal had entered a 
veritable cul-de-sac. 

The path he had chosen 
led downward and, 
turning gradually to the 
right, brought up against 
the perpendicular face 
of a disused chalk-pit. 

The Peewits followed briskly, 
for a glance had shown Joyce 
his advantage. 

" Shout like mad ! " he yelled. 

The whole chalk-pit measured 
some sixty yards by one hundred. 

Across the narrower axis, and twenty feet from the 
highest side, ran a narrow shrub-covered ridge, varying 
from six feet to nine feet in height at the centre, and ending 
abruptly at the edge of the path, which here had the shape 
of a descending spiral. All round the outer side the clean- 
cut face of the chalk rose vertically to a height of about 
twenty feet, where an overhanging layer of turf bore a 
fringe of bracken and brambles. 

Joyce saw all this in one swift comprehensive glance. 
Across the path, and level with the inner ridge, he posted a 
compact string of scouts, with orders to yell at the top of 
their voices if their quarry attempted to rush the exit. 


Upon the ridge a line of Peewits took their stand. 

Joyce and Clements skirted the pit and worked their 
way to the top of the steepest side. Lying upon their 
stomachs they craned their necks over the edge. The bear 
was pacing restlessly to and fro, evidently undecided what 
to do next. 

Clements, who was handy with a lasso, and who never 
went upon the trail without some twenty yards of light- 
woven hempen rope around his waist, silently uncoiled it. 
He made a noose in the end and stood up prepared to cast. 

The bear, unconscious of the two silent figures at the 


Jones was bending forward • • . 
when a dark, brown form uprose from 
the bushes. Then a shaggy paw shot out and 
knocked him over like a ninepin, as a huge 
brown bear broke cover.” 

top of the cliff, suddenly made a rush towards the ridge 
at a place wh^re it was only about six feet high. The 
scouts yelled their utmost and kicked the loose stones 
at the savage beast, which returned baffled. 

Then Joyce took a hand. He picked up a lump of turf, 
and hurled it at the creature's broad back. 

" Flop 1" The wet clayey mass struck it fairly in the 
middle, and with a snarl of rage the ungainly beast 
turned and rose upon its hind legs prepared to crush its 
new foe. 

Now was the time, and the lariat flew fair and true. 
The noose settled firmly around the bear's neck, and 
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Clements braced himself for the shock, while he selected 
the stump of a tree to which to make fast. 

As the bear felt the noose tighten he beat the air furiously 
with his murderous fore paws, and before Clements could 
slacken off, the tautened rope received a sweeping stroke. 
Clements, unprepared, was jerked clean off his feet, and, 
still clinging to the rope, slipped helplessly over the wet 
grass and hurtled through the air. 

Luckily he dropped upon his feet, but the force of his 
fall threw him upon the ground, where he lay stunned. The 
bear ambled up to him and sniffed him all over, but the 
still, motionless form did not tempt him. For a moment 
the startled scouts stood awaiting the animal’s next action. 
They were quite prepared to risk an encounter at close 
quarters to save their chum. 

By this time Joyce had raced round to the ridge, and as 
the scouts broke into wild yells the bear slunk back to the 
face of the chalk. Cautiously Joyce crawled forward 
and seized the end of the rope. 

In his excitement one of the younger scouts then 
stumbled from the ridge and staggered within a few 
feet of the bear. The animal, thinking this was a new 
attack, rose menacingly upon his hind feet. In a moment 
the murderous blow would have descended with the 
force of a steam-hammer upon the defenceless head of 
the scout. 

With a feeling almost of despair, Joyce threw himself 
back upon the rope, and with a harsh growl the huge beast 
half turned ; the blow descended, but missed its object 
by about six inches, and with a quick side-spring the scout 
regained a place of safety. 

For a moment the infuriated beast hung back upon the 
lariat, and then with a harsh snarl of baffled rage he lurched 
forward upon his captor. As the rope slackened, Joyce 
jerked it, and half-hitch after half-hitch settled over the 
beast's shoulders. 

The first throw caught him about the elbows and pinned 
them to the animal’s side, and soon the bear was trussed 
like a chicken. It was an old cowboy dodge Joyce 
had read of many years ago, and this time it had not 
failed. 

To the delight of the scouts Clements showed signs of 


returning consciousness, and soon appeared little the worse 
for his amazing fall. 

While the Peewits were debating what to do, Mr. Holt 
rode up with a number of police, who were surprised to find 
that the gun was not needed. A bullock cart was obtained 
and the whole party went at once to Maidenhead. 

Here a surprise awaited them. • A Spaniard had entered 
the police station and in broken English had described 
the loss of his performing bear. It transpired that on the 
preceding Tuesday evening, when the animal’s muzzle 
had been removed, the ring in his nose had broken. The 
beast had at once taken to his heels, and the owner had 
failed to recapture him. 

He had intended appealing to the police, but the attacks 
on the cattle had made him afraid and he had continued to 
search for it. At last he decided to inform the police, and 
while at the station was surprised by the arrival of the scouts 
with the missing animal. 

He was lodged in the police cells for the night, and was, 
later, dealt with by the magistrates, who warmly con¬ 
gratulated Joyce and his fellow scouts upon their pluck and 
perseverance. 

“ There’s only one thing I can’t understand,” said Scout¬ 
master Robinson to Joyce a few days later. ” What made 
you think that Marples was innocent ? ” 

” I did not until I’d seen the tracks round the sheep pens. 
They were plainly too big for a man. Besides, I have made 
a study of animals' feet, and when I saw the uneven line 
just beyond the toeprints, and, later, the five holes in the 
same position, I decided that they were made by claws. 
I knew, roughly, the size of a bear’s foot, and as we went 
along I became almost sure that a bear was the culprit." 

" But why did not the animal eat some of the carcases ? ” 

” Why, he must have been disturbed. I know that 
these bears are omnivorous, and they eat flesh when they 
can’t get root stuffs. Remember, the bear was on strange 
ground, and animals were the easier of the two to find.” 

” Yes, that's true. But, all the same, you've done very 
well indeed. By'the way, I sent a report to headquarters, 
and the Commander-in-Chief has wired back. Here's his 
message— 

* Well done. Peewits/ M 


“What Animal is This?” 

Result of Prize Competition. 



(See page 188 .) 


The Competition, ” What Animal is This?” which was 
announced in the January Part of the " B.O.P.” (" Puzzles 
and Problems ” page), aroused considerable interest, and a 
large number of competitors successfully identified the peculiar 
little creature depicted as the Spectral Tarsier. After careful 
consideration four Essays were selected as each worthy of a 
Prize, and as there was very little distinction between these 
the Editor decided to award Four Handsome Volumes instead 
of one as originally announced. The Prize-winners are as follows: 
Lionel Bradbury, Station House, North Thorcsbv, Lines.; 
James A. Watson, Main Street, Kilmaurs, Ayrshire ; Hugh A. 
Young, Millbank House, Westminster, S.W. ; George Gordon 
Hay. i Lochrin Place, Edinburgh. 

Owing to the large entry, and tlie high standard of excellence 
evidenced in the essays, the following have been awarded 
Consolation Prizes : — 

WAi.Tr.it P. Sweat man, “ Hilton,” 34 Blcnhrim Rond, Cavcrsh.im, Reading ; 
Fit an K A. Black. Alma Hrniv, Brampton Road. West Gn i <n, Tottenham, V; 
Sidney Ft. Cakplntkk. <>i (.rosveiior Road, R.ilhmmrs, Dublin ; Frank FI. Gi.dyl, 
•14 M.irlH-nfi Id Road, Guildford, Surrey; M. Robkrison, I.ortir, Stronc, Argyll- 
chin-; Bikmk Black, 4 Morgan Street, Tredegar, Mon.; John \V. I'chton. 05 
NorthM idx rland Terrace, Fvvrtun, Liverpool ; JosrpH Simpson, 37 F.lton Street 
W< t, VV illsend-on- I vne. The follow im: have been deemed worthy of Honourable 
Ml niton;— Mm.ville Hood, 4 W. -,t Ww Terr.ee, Mount Pleasant, W'ilmslow, 
Ch' -dure ; Fviiii l M. Owns, i(> MaudGev Street, Bury : Noi.l Botcher, i Station 
Road, I'L’ham ; Guv D. Mmii'iv, 27 Linden Gardens, Chiswir k, W. ; C. Taylor, 
Orosrnont, Sandowm, Isk r.f W u.:ht ; I>. Ckomi li r, " I^omtlands,” North Coker, 
Y«ovi|; Edward C. Bowvfr, tS Lan.-lowne Avenue. Slouch ; Ciiarlf.s H. Woods, 
Trench House, Trench, near Wellington ; Richard I\ Millard, St.Aid.in’s Vic.ir.ic<\ 
Carlisle; J. S. Wheatcroft, i i Clifton Credent, N., Rotherham; Cyril R. S. 
1 I It ( .lkaLD, Castle Road. Iase.tr.], c h. since. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 

THE SPECTRAL TARSIER. 

The Spectral Tarsier is the only genus of the tribe called Tar- 
sioidea. It is found in the islands of Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo 
and the Philippines. It has never been exhibited in Europe 
alive. This funny little animal has arboreal and nocturnal 
habits, this being the reason for its having such enormous eyes. 
The very large ears and eyes seem to make up the greater part 
of its face. The jaw and nose are very small, the latter being 
like that of a pug dog. Its hind legs are very long ; and the 
hands are also of considerable length, compared with its size. 
The size of a tarsier is about six inches in length, or about the 
size of a small rat. It is covered with thick fur, which is very 
soft and of a brownish fawn shade, while the forehead is reddish. 
The hands and feet are provided with curious claws, on the 
ends of which are round sucker-like discs which enable it to 
retain its hold in almost any position. Its tail is almost twice 
its own length, and is quite bare except for a tuft of hair at the 
root and the tip. It has a set of thirty-four teeth, which are 
more primitive than those of any existing lemur. When eating, 
the tarsier sits up on its hind-quarte's, and holds its food in its 
hands, something like a squirrel. Its food is composed of 
insects and small reptiles; it does not seem to eat fruits. 
Tarsiers go about either singly or in pairs, but never in parties. 
They move about by springing nimbly from branch to branch. 
Thev are looked upon with dread and horror by the natives, who 
call the animal ” malmag ” (By Georoe Gqrdon Hay ) 
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Public Schools and Cricket. 



How the great Summer Game has been 
Fostered at the Seats of Learning. 

By C. McGAHEY. 

(Essex C.C.C*) 



T HOUGH the game of cricket did not originate 
at the great schools themselves, yet it has for the 
past century and a half owed much to them for 
the way they have encouraged and supported it, 
and, if the story of the work and connection of our chief 
schools with the game were to be wiped out from its records, 
then it is safe to say that half the history of cricket would 
disappear at one stroke ! 

Naturally, the oldest schools (that is, such places as Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Westminster and Winchester) have had 
most to do with cricket until we get 
as far as the year 1850. For nearly 
all the group of what we may term 
the latter company amongst the 
greatest public schools—such as 
Clifton, Cheltenham, Marlborough, 

Repton, etc.—owe their origin 01 
their chief growth to a period about 
the middle of last century ; and so 
their cricket became a thing of later 
days—a record which did not enter 
much into the annals of the sport 
before 1865 or so. 

Eton has given to cricket many 
geniuses amongst the best amateurs 
of the past and present, though just 
now her sons do not show up so 
frequently and brilliantly in the 
county ranks as they did twenty or 
thirty years ago. Amongst the best 
players of to-day who came from the 
great school by the Thames we may 
mention Lord Hawke, Mr. B. J. 

Bosanquet, Mr. R. H. Twining, the 
two Bromley-Martins (of Worcester¬ 
shire), etc. This is not a very big or 
great list when one recalls the past 
glories of Eton, with the Lytteltons, 

Studds, Blighs, Paravincinis, Mit¬ 
chells, etc. Yet the most notable 
and crowded of all school matches is 
undoubtedly the very old contest of 
Eton v. Harrow, at Lord’s, each July; 
and this match still holds as big a 
sway over the scholastic and cricket world as ever it did 
when Eton used to produce a more splendid series of fine 
batsmen and bowlers than she has done recently. 

Harrow has long taken a leading part in the game, though 
here again I think it would be true to say that the triumphs 
and promise of the present are quite surpassed by those 
of the past with regard to the “ school on the hill.” For to 
my mind there seem few indeed to-day coming from Harrow 
who can compare with the Hornbys, Jacksons, Kemps, 
Cobdens, etc. of other times. We have, of course, some 
prominent Harrovians playing in big cricket now, but 
not so many as of yore. Such men as Mr. M. C. Bird, 
Mr. C. J. Crutcliley, etc., are all too few in our county 
games to-day for the Dark Blue to shine forth as she 
once did. 

Westminster, never as great at cricket as at football for 
producing splendid players, seems to have found no Worthy 
successors to the Blakers, Moons, and Mores of a dozen 
years ago. The annual game against Charterhouse, played 
one year at Vincent Square and the next at Godaiming, 


still attracts a large and fashionable crowd; but the 
victories of Westminster have been so few and far between 
since 1900 that there is not the enthusiasm and “ go ” 
about the rivalry which we saw once upon a time when the 
” ski ” outside the railings used to shout themselves hoarse 
at the tremendous hitting of an L. J. Moon, or the skilful 
century of an R. N. R. Blaker. 

Winchester, too, though not so far below her past heights 
as some of the great schools already mentioned, in the 
sending out of superior players to-day, yet has scarcely 
kept up the line of men such as Mr. 
J. R. Mason, Mr. H. G. Leveson- 
Gower, Mr. F. Gale, and others of 
that ilk. Indeed, it would probably 
be correct to say that, for such an 
old school as it is, one may well be 
surprised that Winchester has never 
approached near the glory of Eton 
and Harrow in the production of mag¬ 
nificent cricketers from the biggest 
public schools. Perhaps under the 
new coaching regime of that famous 
Yorkshire veteran, Schofield Haigh, 
Winchester may once more begin to 
excel her former glories in cricket. 

Rugby—where Willis Cuttell, of 
Lancashire, at present has the honour 
and pleasure of trying to teach the 
younger generation something of the 
truths and principles and methods 
underlying the practice of cricket— 
may fitly be placed in a similar 
category to that of the afore¬ 
mentioned noted schools with regard 
to the present dearth of surpassing 
talent in big cricket. It has not 
recently sent forth many worthy 
successors to the company which 
knew Mr. P. F. Warner, the brothers 
Stokes, Mr. E. W. Dillon and similar 
noted players, who not only kept up 
but increased Rugby’s great reputa¬ 
tion at cricket. Yet perhaps the 
most famous school match (next to 
the very aristocratic Eton v. Harrow, and the long¬ 
standing fixture Westminster v. Charterhouse) is that of 
Rugby v. Marlborough, which always draws a goodly and 
interested crowd to St. John’s Wood to witness it. 

The only one of the oldest class of schools which seems 
to continue to send forth as many great and promising 
cricketers as ever she did is Charterhouse, if present-day 
records are anything to judge by. There are also certainly 
more men from Godaiming playing in the county ranks 
to-day than from any other school which dates back beyond 
1840. And such fine exponents of the game as Mr. F. L. 
Fane (Essex), Mr. J. N. Buchanan, Mr. H. A. Gilbert, 
Mr. M. H. Doll, Mr. G. T. Branston (Notts)—to name 
but a few who spring to one's mind off-hand—will show 
what a striking array of cricket talent that great school 
is still sending forth, as it has done for many decades. 

The real truth of the matter is that, for some reason 
I do not pretend quite to understand, within the past 
score years four or five of the newer schools have come well 
into the front of big cricket in this way. So perhaps the 
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older schools have not had quite as much room, nor as many 
openings as formerly with regard to their players. I 
would especially mention in this respect Malvern College, 
Repton School, and Clifton College as examples of what 1 
mean. And, in a lesser degree, one might point to Marl¬ 
borough, Haileybury and Cheltenham in this list. 

The unfailing supply of wonderful cricketers from Malvern 
during the past dozen years has been a perfect marvel. 
All the six or seven Fosters of Worcestershire came from 
there—“ H. K.,” " W. L.,” “ R. E.” (the greatest of these), 

‘ G. N.,” “ M. K.,” and “ B. S.” being especially prominent 
in English and county cricket for years past. Then, too, 
Malvern has sent out all the Days, " S. H.,” “ A. P.” 
and “ S. E.” ; she has produced a C. J. Burnup, a Simpson- 
Hayward, a W. S. Bird, and several similar lights almost 
too numerous to mention. There cannot be a doubt 
that cricket is a power indeed at any school which sends 
forth first-class talent year after year in this fashion ; 
and at present, anyhow, Malvern seems to have usurped 
the ancient place of Eton in this respect. 

Then Repton has also had a wonderful career since 1880 
in the manner she has furnished the counties and English 
cricket with recruits of the highest class. Practically all 
those giants in a double sense, the splendid array of Fords, 
hailed from Repton ; and they coulcj even outnumber 
the Fosters of Malvern in quantity, whilst they certainly 
did not fall behind them in quality 1 Then Repton sent 
us Mr. C. B. Fry ; she gave us Mr. R. A. Young ; she 
produced the two Palairets, of Somersetshire ; she was 
responsible for Mr. J. N. Crawford ; she is still sending 
forth such men season after season into our county ranks. 

Now, I have no wish to weary you with any long list 
of names or dates or records which may be more or less 
prosaic and tiring. So I will say no more on that head, 
but come to some impressions I have formed respecting 
cricket at the public schools to-day, as to its standing, 
progress and probable future. 

Is cricket, as some people pessimistically proclaim, 
falling into disfavour or decrepitude at our big schools ? 
1 say at once, and unhesitatingly, 4t Certainly not I ” What 
has really happened is this. Before the year 1880 there 
were practically no true manly games much played or 
properly organised at our chief schools except cricket. 
There was scarcely any choice for boys who were sporting 
and desirous of taking up athletics. Running was of 
course even then a big thing at Rugby, Shrewsbury, and 
one or two other schools. But except this, cricket was 
almost the only true sport worth speaking of. Hence 
every boy loving sport more or less took up, or took part 
in, cricket, with a desire to excel if possible. 

But from 1880 we have had Soccer football, Rugby 
football, hockey, amateur soldiering, lawn-tennis, and 
many other equally popular sports or pleasures all taking 
up much time, all doing excellent work, all calling forth 
thousands of votaries and active supporters amongst 
schoolboys, all affording a very wide range of selection 
for games, according to the tastes, innate talent, and 
extent of purse of the boys at our schools. So, with 
the enormous strides these later games, etc., have made, 
it is only too clear that there could not be the same universal 
following and whole-hearted support of cricket which 
obtained before about 1880. 

Even lads who have special abilities, and are most 
promising as cricketers whilst at school, find a host of 
things drawing and attracting them into other kinds of sport 
when they go forth into the world. Golf, which gives a 
man a game in a couple of hours, is most alluring to the 
gentleman who 
loves cricket but 
finds it impossible 
to get away from 
business to play in 
a county match 
which will last 
three days. Lawn 
tennis, wherein 
you may finish 
three sets pleas¬ 


antly and with keen zest in one afternoon, is so much 
more easy to manage than a game at cricket that may 
require you to strive very hard at it for six hours 
a day from Monday to Wednesday I All these things have 
to be taken into account when you wish to explain how it 
is that many of our biggest schools nowadays do not appear 
to be so strongly represented in county matches as they 
were a score years back. 

But, if you ask me whether I think the true spirit of 
the game has suffered at the great schools ; whether 

I fancy there are not as many good and promising 

players there as ever there were; whether the game 
does not exercise as grand an influence in making, 
training, and moulding character and mind and body 

as once it did, then I reply without a moment's 

hesitation, ” I am sure cricket does as great a work as 
ever in the schools.” 

I watch its effect on boys when at play, and at other 
times, and I am satisfied with the result. Cricket is, like 
the boat race between the Universities, a sport free from all 
taint of betting, gambling or trickery. Nobody ever sells 
the game ; nobody tries to win a miserable victory at 
cricket by unfairness or paltry meanness. Our boys would 
scorn to have such a triumph 1 He who plays cricket at 
all in our big schools must at any rate play the game, 
and play it right to the end. That is what all classical 
boys call a " sine qua non I ” I believe ? And I'm glad to 
know that all boys at all the great schools are so keen on 
this. 

How could it be otherwise with the masters and coaches 
they now possess in cricket at those places ? What a 
splendid improvement these last few years have seen in 
this respect alone. When one recalls that the boys are 
taught the game by such fine old pros, as Willis Cuttell 
(Rugby), Fred Holland (Oundle), John Tunnicliffe (Clif¬ 
ton), Joe Mounsey (Charterhouse), etc., how could the 
young gentlemen be under better hands for this purpose ? 
There is a real Christian manliness about the coaches at 
many of our best schools to-day which must make for 
success and great results in other ways besides sport, 
excellent as the latter itself is. No lad will ever dare 
to take such unfair advantage, to try paltry dodges 
or to play except in the right spirit, whilst he is 
under the cricket tuition of such men as I have spoken 
of here. 

Now, all these things make me enthusiastic and most 
hopeful about the immediate future of cricket at those 
famous seats of learning where the game has been so long 
fostered, and where it once flourished above all others. 
How can anyone like myself be at all downhearted or 
dubious about the sport I love so much, when I see such 
splendid signs for its future around me on every hand at 
the schools ? Moreover, such masters as the Rev. and 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Mr. C. M. Wells and Mr. R. A. 
Young at Eton; Mr. J. B. Bruce-Lockhart at Rugby; 
Mr. R. O. Lagden at Harrow ; Mr. S. H. Day at West¬ 
minster; Mr. H. J. Goodwin at Christ’s Hospital; and 
many others of equal renown in cricket, are not likely 
to fail in an immense influence for good in helping 
forward the future of this noble sport, so far as 
the schools are concerned, and in making fine players 
of the boys who come under their charge or super¬ 
vision. 

Yes, the biggest schools of the land are still exercising 
an enormous influence on the game, and are sending out 
boys well fitted to keep up its finest traditions. Here 
and there one individual school may for the moment 

seem to fall be¬ 
hind a bit. But 
this is only a 
seeming, and I 
have the very 
highest hopes for 
cricket in the 
future, and for 
the big part the 
public schools will 
play in it. 
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the better. Tell that Chinaman to 
stand away from the door. I've got 
friends waiting for me outside.'* 

“ Are they policemen ? " Barney 
inquired innocently. '* If so, I 
suppose we must let them have you. 
What d'you think, Jack ? " 

The latter nodded. " They must 
^ have him some time, of course. The 
V'V*] ‘ Boy Burglar ’ the papers will call 

1 J v him. But it'll be rotten for the 
reputation of the old School." 

" I can't think why they ever had 
him there,” Barney answered gravely. 
" Perhaps the warrant is out under 
W another name, eh, Tolhurst ? " and 

j/ lie turned to the unfortunate prisoner. 

^ Their sarcasms seemed to have 

given Sebag fresh heart. He was 
shrewd enough to see that they did 
not intend to have him arrested. 

" It’s you who’ll be prosecuted for 
detaining me," he retorted. " What¬ 
ever you insinuate about burglary, 
you’ve got no proof. Once more, I 
The order you to tell that yellow brute 
to open the door. It's just what I 
should expect of you, to employ a 
savage like that." 

For a moment there was an ugly 
gleam in Ah Lung’s eyes. He understood English far 
better than he spoke it, and there is no greater insult, 
and no more foolish action, than to treat a Chinaman, 
with his five thousand years of civilisation behind him, as 
a barbarian. Then he smiled dangerously, and proceeded 
to pull a driving glove out of his pocket. 

" Pick him up outside cottage, the night thief-men 
came," he said, as he handed the thing to Jack. " Plenty 
name written inside him." 

One look sufficed for Jack ; " Sebag Tolhurst " he read 
out. " It’s your handwriting, too, Tolhurst. I remember 
it well at school, when you used to give us receipts for th^ 
money we paid you for stamps off approval sheets—a 
rotten lot they were, too. You were always keen on busi¬ 
ness, but you make a poor burglar, leaving clues like this, 
and keeping your tail lamp alight! " 

Suddenly the prisoner covered his face with his hands. 
His nerve had deserted him at the sight of that proof of 
his guilt. 

Barney glanced towards Jack. Really, he was rather 
sorry they had ever captured the wretched youth. 

" What shall we do with him ? " he asked. 

The Gunner answered : " Leave him to me, sir, to me 
and the Pigtail. He wouldn’t be the first whom I’d seen 
have 1 twenty-five.' as we say in the Navy. It would 
be a week or two before he wanted to sit down and drive 
a motor-car." 

Ah Lung grinned. " Chinaman plenty savage sometimes," 
he remarked ; but the miserable Sebag turned deathly 
white, and began to grovel. 

" Oh, I say, O’Brien, Wayne, don’t leave me to these 
fellows 1 I’m not like one of the boys in the Navy, or 
a Chinese boy. I’m—I’m awfully sensitive. I never 
could stand being hurt. I’ll promise anything, tell 
you anything, if y u’l> let me go. They < on’t under¬ 
stand, these fellows don’t, how sensitive chaps like myself 
are." 

The Gunner laughed, whilst Jack and Barney ex hanged 
looks of disgust. 

" Shall the Pigtail go out and get an—an implement, 
sir ? ’’ the old sailor asked solemnly. " One suitable for a 
sensitive skin ? " 

Barney turned sharply to the culprit. " What have you 
got to tell us ? ’’ he demanded. 

A crafty look flashed into Tolhurst’s eyes. So he was 
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w hen he saw who were 

sitting-room. It was 
m evident he had ex- 

j w J & pected to find some 

one totally different. 

He was too greatly 
surprised to turn and 
flee at once, and, just 
as he made up his 
mind to do so, he found it was too late. A lean yellow 
hand, a hand with very long, scratching nails, was inserted 
in the front of his collar, half choking him ; then he was 
sitting in the corner of a sofa, trying to recover his 
breath, with Ah Lung grinning at him amiably. 

“ Catchee this time. No can run away in noise-carriage, ” 
the Celestial grunted. 

Sebag Tolhurst was anything but brave, and he had 
had a very bad shock ; still, he tried to carry off a bluff. 

" I say, you fellows^—O’Brien, Wayne 1 This is a fine 
way to treat a visitor. What does that yellow heathen 
mean by it ? He’s torn my collar, and the shirt as well. 
He’ll have to pay for new ones. It doesn't say much for 
you that you hob-nob with a savage like that,” he panted. 

Ah Lung took up a position with his back to the door, 
and, taking his long knife out of his sleeve, began to strop 
it on his hand. The Gunner put on his most severe expres¬ 
sion, and tapped on the floor with his wooden leg. Barney 
curled himself up once more in his chair, and began to 
laugh quietly ; whilst Jack leaned his elbows on the table, 
and answered the unwilling guest. 

'* So you came to see U9, Tolhurst ? That’s kind of you. 
Did you have to get a new rim, as well as a new tyre, before 
you motored down ? ” 

The other went deadly white. It was plain that he had 
not believed that they knew of his share in the robbery at 
Porthkello. 

** I haven’t the least idea what you mean,” he blustered. 
•• Have you all gone mad ? If so, the sooner I leave here 
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going to escape, after ail 1 Then he pretended to wipe 
away some tears. 

“ I came down to tell you I was sorry for the rotten 
part I had played/' he said. “ Mr. van der Humm is 
an important client of ours, nd we didn't realise what he 
wanted us to do. Now we've finished with him, though 
we’ve made him promise not to interfere with you again. 
My father was awfully angry about the business." 

The Gunner snorted. M If that’s the best he can say, 
Master Barney, better let the Pigtail go for that-" 

Barney cut him short. He was sick of the sight of Sebag’s 
white face, with the great beads of perspiration standing 
on it. 

" All right. Clear out," he said. " Ah Lung, open the 
door. But if we catch you at these games again, it’ll 
be more than ‘ twenty-five ’ you’ll get." 

Sebag Tolhurst needed no second bidding. Like a 
flash he was gone, greatly to the disgust of the Gunner, 
who remarked severely : 


" At least, he ought to have been searched, Master 
Barney." 

Five minutes later, in the rival hotel, Sebag him¬ 
self was saying much the same thing to the Yellow 
Dwarf. 

" I went to the wrong place," he admitted. " That was 
stupid of me; but they were more stupid in not seeing 
what papers I had on me. Here are all the agreements 
and plans." 

Piet van der Humm took them with an ugly snarl. 
" It doesn’t do to make mistakes, my young friend. You 
will find that out on this trip," he growled. " Now we’ll 
see what your father has arranged about those guns and 
ammunition. Your English people won’t deal w r ith me, 
because they say I’m not white. But I’ll teach them. 
I'll teach them ! " 

Despite himself, Sebag Tolhurst shivered a little. 
Somehow it seemed rather like being in a cage with a 
hyaena. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BARNEY MAKES A MISTAKE. 


OW they know we're here, 
we can’t be too careful." 
It was Jack who spoke. 
" There’s only a sleepy old 
watchman down at the 
yard, kept there in case of 
fire, and they could make 
short work of the * Molly 
Hawk.’ I vote we take 
up our quarters aboard." 

Barney shrugged his 
shoulders. " As you like. 
But I don’t see why they 
should want to touch the 
boat now. It would be 
too risky, and they would gain nothing. They must know 
we have the important papers hidden." 

“ I’m going to send them to the bank to-day/' Jack 
answered. " We don't want them now, except for 
curiosities. Ah Lung and I both know the place exactly. 
We’ve actually seen the box containing the Black Pearl; 
but, none the less, Piet van der Humm is quite vicious 
enough to burn the * Molly Hawk ’ out of sheer spite." 

The shipbuilder was a little surprised when he heard 
of his clients’ decision to live aboard. As a rule, people 
who could afford to own a beautiful craft like the " Molly 
Hawk " did not like the smell of the mud round the yards. 
Still, he was being paid well for his work, and it was not 
his concern. Had they hinted at the true reason, that 
they were afraid for the motor-yacht's safety, he would, 
in all probability, have been more surprised still, and. would 
have told them that piracy and kindred crimes do not 
happen to-day under the eyes of the county police and 
the coastguard service. 

They agreed to take two-hour watches, from dusk till 
dawn. The first three nights passed uneventfully, as did 
also the days. Though they kept their eyes constantly 
on the Sultan’s steamer—they had learnt that her name 
was now the " Pang Yeen "—they saw no one, save the 
builders’ men, go aboard her, and the most careful inquiries 
on the part of the Gunner, who seemed able to make 
friends at once with everyone along the water-side, left 
them no wiser. She had been sold to foreigners, and 
she was being thoroughly overhauled, without any fancy 
decoration—that was all the old sailor managed to learn. 
That she was some five hundred tons register, and could 
do fifteen knots, they learnt from books of reference. 

" I think we’re giving ourselves a lot of unnecessary 
trouble," Barney remarked, as they sat down to supper on 
the fourth evening. " None of those * Pang Yeen ' people 
are about the village, and there's no sign of them aboard. 
Besides, they wouldn’t risk doing anything to us here. 


They'd remember that Parkhurst Prison is only a few 
miles away. I vote we drop this sentry-go." 

Jack flushed quickly. It was the first hint of a real 
disagreement between them, and he felt, rightly, that 
it was a challenge to himself. Evidently, Barney had 
not yet realised the character of their opponent; he did not 
understand that, in the case of the Yellow Dw'arf, some one 
had always to be on the alert, that Piet van der Humm 
feared nothing, and would stick at nothing. 

" Very well," he answered rather stiffly. " If you 
don’t think it worth while, Barney, I w'ill take your watch 
as well as my own. For my part, I could not sleep unless 
I knew there was some one on the look-out." 

Now it was Barney’s turn to flush. For a moment 
he was furious at the implied rebuke, then he held out 
his hand. 

" Don't be cross, old man," he said. " Of course I'll 
do my turn. But I’ve never seen anything so far, 
during my watch, except the searchlights flashing 
from the Spithead Forts, and it's often a job to keep 
awake." 

Jack laughed, and with that the matter seemed to have 
dropped altogether, though Ah Lung, who had just brought 
in some coffee, and had overheard it all, thought he detected 
an anxious look still lurking in his beloved master's eyes. 

That night, the first two hours’ watch fell to Joseph 
Richardson. At ten o'clock Ah Lung relieved the Gunner. 
Then came Barney’s turn. 

The others had reported " All well " as they w r ent off 
duty. The yard watchman could be seen from the bow, 
sleeping peacefully in his little box, his lantern beside 
him. All the lights in the village were out, and the waning 
moon had already set. Really, beyond the watchman’s 
lantern, all that Barney could see were the lights of two 
or three craft out in the river. 

He was very sleepy, and, somehow, part of his objection 
to doing what he called " sentry-go " seemed to have 
returned. It was all so foolish, he told himself, as he sat 
down on the skylight. Jack was an awfully good sort, 
and, once they got to sea, it would be impossible to be too 
careful; but what on earth was the use of all these pre¬ 
cautions in a yacht-builder's yard on the Worple river 5 
Why, the police-station was a bare hundred yards away ! 

He looked at the watchman’s lantern, looked at the 
lights in the stream again, buttoned up his coat close round 
his throat, muttered something very impolite about Jack 
Wayne’s fads—then fell fast asleep. 

" Hold him firm. Don’t give him a chance to struggle 
or to shout. Hold him, hold him, you fools ! " 

These words, hissed rather than whispered, were the 
first Barney O’Brien heard when he was awakened by a 
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hand being placed over his mouth, whilst other hands 
raised him off the deck. 

Three barefooted men had hold of him, but he hardly 
saw them, hardly thought of them as being actual men. 
What he had seen the moment he opened his eyes was a 
hideous, evil, yellow face close to his own. 

He was fully awake at once, and, for the first time in 
his life, a shiver of fear ran through him. Jack Wayne 
had described the Yellow Dwarf too often for the boy not 
to recognise his captor. 

They had everything ready—a gag, cords, even a huge 
horse-cloth to wrap round him further to hamper his move¬ 
ments ; and they carried out their work with wonderful 
skill. Not a sound seemed to be made over it all. 

Piet van der Hu mm had stepped to one side now, and 
Barney found himself looking at the others. They all 
appeared to be Malays of a peculiarly ugly type. Their 
faces alone were enough to make him shudder, but the 
feeling of their small, sinewy hands on his body, gripping 
him, groping, as it seemed, for certain muscles by holding 
which they were able temporarily to paralyse him, was 
literally ghastly. 

Yet he could not cry out, could not do a single thing to 
attract the attention of his comrades. 

Would those comrades also suffer 
through his lapse from duty ?—It is 
only fair to say that this was the first 
thought which flashed through his 
mind. For the moment, his own 
danger seemed as nothing. Then he 
realised that it was only himself they 
wanted. The 44 Molly Hawk ” had 
been drawn up on to a mud-berth, 
and it was now low tide ; con¬ 
sequently, the water was some little 
distance away; but there was a 
ladder against the yacht’s side, and 
down this the prisoner was carried 
with that same wonderfully quiet 
caution which had marked the whole 
raid. 

44 Now I’ve got you,” the Yellow 
Dwarf said, as they got clear of the 
44 Molly Hawk’s ” stern, and were 
slopping through the ooze. 44 Now 
I’ve got you, Mr. O’Brien. I wish 
it had been your chum ; but you'll 
do. I'm sure you know the secret of 
the Black Pearl. And I can make 
you tell me. I know things which 
will make anyone speak in the end— 
things that hurt very much. You 
will have told me everything before 
the night is out,” and he gave a 
hideous little chuckle. 

Barney gave no sign that he had 
even heard the words. The gag 
closed his mouth, but that horrible 
yellow face was peering down into 
his, and he could have answered with 
his eyes. Still, Piet van der Humm 
did not have the satisfaction of seeing 
fear on his face, and, perhaps for that 
reason, he lost his temper, and struck 
the boy on the side of the face with 
his fist. 

A moment later he himself was 
sent flying by a tremendous blow; 
then one of the men who were carrying 
Barney went down heavily into the 
mud, allowing Barney to be half 
smothered in the slime. 

The other men did not wait. It 
seemed as though they hardly looked 
round to see whence the attack had 
come. Probably, in their own 
country, they would have turned and 


fought savagely, but here, in England, even to their semi¬ 
savage instincts, the fear of the police was all-powerful. 
They had come on tne errand unwillingly, and they were 
only too glad to escape, anyway. 

Yet the attacking force consisted only of one man. Ah 
Lung. Some curious sense of danger had brought him 
on deck just as Barney was being taken down the ladder, 
and, without waiting to rouse the others, he had followed, 
and made the rush from behind. 

The Yellow Dwarf had staggered forwards, had caught 
his foot in a chain cable, and come down on hands and 
knees. For the moment he w r as absolutely at Ah Lung’s 
mercy, and his career would certainly have ended there 
and then, with one thrust from the Chinaman’s terrible 
knife, but for the fact that the assailant himself got stuck 
in that horrible mud. By the time he was free, Piet van 
der Humm had also recovered his footing, and had drawn 
his knife. On hard ground there must have been a fight 
to the finish, but the mud prevented either from springing 
at the other, and, before they could get to within stabbing 
distance, the watchman, who had been awakened by 
the commotion, was hurrying down, shouting. 

For once the Yellow Dwarf fled, absolutely foiled. His 



** On hard ground there must have been a fight to the finish, but the mud 
prevented either from springing at the other/ 9 
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men were already in the boat, and in another second or 
two he himself would be trapped. Luck was on his side 
now. He happened to get on a comparatively firm ridge 
in the mud, whilst Ah Lung struck another very soft patch. 

44 What was that there ? ” the watchman panted as 
he came up. 44 What’s all this unruly rumpus ? ” 

The Celestial pointed towards the boat, which was now 
some ten yards from the shore. 

44 Plenty pirate-man,” he answered. 


The watchman snorted. 44 Pirate-man 1 ” he growled : 
44 some mud-larks come to steal cable, I suppose you 
mean.” Then his eyes fell on the figure of Barney, 
lashed up in the horse-cloth, and his expression changed. 
44 Well, I’m blowed I ” he muttered. 44 If this doesn’t 
beat all! ” 

Ah Lung grinned amiably. “ Chinaman say 4 Plenty 
pirate-man,' ” he repeated, then, quite calmly, he pro¬ 
ceeded to cut the boy’s bonds. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MANY PREPARATIONS. 


ARNEY was very much 
ashamed of himself as he 
climbed painfully aboard 
the 44 Molly Hawk ” and 
faced his comrades. 

“I was a slacker,” he 
said frankly, and, as a 
result, I risked ruining the 
whole show, in addition to 
getting into a frightful 
position myself. . . . That 
Yellow Dwarf! ” He drew 
his hand across his fore¬ 
head, and shuddered. 

Jack laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 44 Never mind, 
old fellow,” he said gently. 
44 All's well that ends well. We've beaten Van der Humm 
once more, as we'll always beat him. Don’t worry about 
it.” 

The other shook his head. 44 It’s very decent of you, 
but I do worry. I feel none of you will trust me now.” 

Before Jack could reply, the Gunner put his head through 
the skylight. 

44 I've got the night watchman aboard here, sir,” he said. 
44 Just now, he's having some coffee ; but what are we going 
to tell him ? He's properly mazed over it all, and wants 
to go to the police.” 

Jack sprang up quickly. 44 No, no. That would never 
do. We should have a swarm of reporters here by midday.” 

41 But it's a fine chance to get that yellow fiend arrested,” 
Barney protested. 44 I could swear to him, and so could 
Ah Lung.” 

For a moment Jack hesitated. Certainly the argument 
seemed a sound one in many ways ; but before he answered 
the old sailor cut in. 

44 So far as I can see, sir, the 4 Pang Yeen’s ’ getting under 
way. I noticed this evening that she had her fires going. . . . 
Yes, she is. So they'll take some catching.” 

44 That settles it then.” Jack gave a sigh, which was 
partially one of relief. 44 Tell that watchman, Gunner, 
not to mention the affair. Persuade him it was only a 
joke, or something of the kind.” 

Joseph Richardson grinned. 44 Queer sort of a joke 
it must have looked, sir. I think a sovereign would keep 
his mouth shut better. Anyway, I'll find out.” 

In the end, the watchman went back to his little shanty, 
quite at peace with the world, and quite determined to 
mention nothing of what he had seen. 

The following day, when the owner of the yard came 
down, the boys made some cautious inquiries concerning 
the 44 Pang Yeen.” 

44 I heard she was going out of the river,” the shipbuilder 
answered. 41 A proper crew of hard-looking Dagos and 
la9cars she had aboard. She’s only got a little coal, and 
next to no stores, so I suppose she’s going to put in some¬ 
where else before she starts for the East. Her crowd 
didn’t give away much information. They looked like 
a lot of forsaken pirates. Still, it doesn't concern us,” 
and he fell to talking about the work on the ” Molly Hawk.” 

Barney grinned to himself. 44 Doesn't concern us 1 


My aunt! If you'd been down here last night, you’d 
change your tone,” he muttered. 

Later in the morning, as the two boys were walking up 
the village to the hotel where they usually lunched, Barney 
stopped abruptly. 

“ Jack, I’ve got an idea,” he said. "No, don’t laugh. 
It’s this. One of the head men in the Naval Intelligence < 
Department at Portsmouth was a great friend of my father’s. 
He knows me well, and if I told him something about the 
4 Pang Yeen ’ and her crew, he’d have her watched every¬ 
where. There’s no need even to hint at the Pearl business. 
We'll go there this afternoon.” 

The doorkeeper at the Naval Intelligence Office declined 
to say if Captain Smith was in. 

44 I’ll see, sir,” he said, as he took Barney’s name. A 
couple of minutes later he returned. 44 Will you come 
this way ? ” he asked, then showed them into a large 
room, with a very small naval officer seated at a desk. 

44 Well, what is it ? ” The officer looked up sharply. 

Barney hesitated. 44 I wanted Captain Smith,” he 
answered. 

44 I'm here in Captain Smith’s place,” the other snapped 
back at him. 44 What’s your business ? ” 

The boy flushed. For a moment he was inclined to say 
that the matter was a purely private one, and to leave . 
then changed his mind, and told, as briefly as possible, 
what their errand was. 

At the end of the story the little officer laughed, none 
too pleasantly. 44 I would give up reading adventure 
stories, if I were you, my lad. That’s all sheer rubbish. 

If there had been anything in it, i ”—and he slapped his 
own chest importantly— 44 I should have heard of it, long 
before you did. Good afternoon.” 

Barney’s face was crimson as he went out. 44 The idiot! ” 
he growled to Jack. 44 Luckily, there’re not many like 
him in the Service. It seems we’ll have to depend solely 
on ourselves.” 

The other boy nodded. 44 I’ve thought so all along,” he 
answered quietly. 

The departure of the 44 Pang Yeen ” was a distinct relief 
to all hands on board the 44 Molly Hawk.” True, they did 
not relax their vigilance in the very least degree—there 
was no question of Barney sleeping on watch again—but it 
was pleasant not to feel that the big steam-yacht was there, 
just outside the yard, like a guardship. 

The rigging of the motor-yacht went on apace, and she 
soon began to present a totally different appearance. 
Many had been the councils of war held in the little saloon. 
The question of stores was one of vital importance, and 
lists had been made out and revised, and revised again 
until Barney declared that he dreamt all night of tinned 
meat and biscuits. 

“Wait until you eat them all day, Master Barney,” 
the Gunner retorted. 44 Still, tinned meat’s not like the old 
salt pork we used to have. This is going to be what I call 
luxury all the time.” 

Jack, remembering that terrible journey down the 
unknown river in Borneo, nodded ; but Barney, who had 
never yet been out of touch with shops, made a grimace. 

“ I hope we get fresh meat and vegetables occasionally.” 
he said. A rather anxious look came into Jack's eyes. 
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At times he felt troubled over his chum, worried as to the 
future. Although he and Barney were practically the 
same age, he felt himself to be much the older of the two. 
It was only natural. So far, except for the loss of his 
father, life had been easy for Barney. He had never come 
up against terrible realities, never been really tested. 

To a very great extent, Borneo had sobered Jack. He 
was still a boy, certainly, but he was a boy who had spent 
weeks with Death stalking by his side by day, squatting 
beside his couch at night, and, for that reason alone, there 
was a vast difference between Barney and himself. He 
had self-confidence because he knew his own powers; 
Barney was self-confident because his powers had never 
been put to the test. He was always laughing, always 
ready to assume that matters would turn out just as he 
wanted them to do, and—this was what filled Jack with 
uneasiness—ready to neglect precautions because " luck 
would be sure to be on their side. 0 

The Gunner, of course, was different. He believed not 
that luck, but that the Almighty, would help them, because 
of the justness of their cause, because a result of their 
expedition would, probably, be the downfall of Raja 
Seyed's tyranny; but, being religious in the real, clean 
sense of the word, he did not expect God to do his 
work for him. His prayers were all for guidance and 
protection, not for miracles. 

On that point he and Jack were at one, a fact each 
understood perfectly, though the question was never 
mentioned directly between them. People to whom religion 
is actually part of their lives very seldom talk of it. It is 
too sacred a thing. But Barney seemed still too excitable, 
too light-headed even, to take anything really seriously. 

How would his chum turn out in the end ? 

Often when they were seated round the little saloon 
table, discussing that vitally important question of stores 
and equipment, drawing up lists, consulting catalogues, 
working out quantities from Ah Lung's quaintly expressed 
figures, Jack would look up and see the owner of the 
"Molly Hawk" either yawning, or tracing patterns on 
the blotting pad. In short. 


of England with Jack, and see the miners' life-saving 
helmets and suits in actual use; but Jack had vetoed 
the idea. 

“ No," he had said, " supposing Tolhurst and the 
Dwarf are having us watched now—probably they are—the 
mere fact of our buying such gear will give them the very 
clue they want. They will spot at once where the Pearl 
must be. We can't be too careful. Even when the two 
suits we’re going to order are sent down here there must 
be no maker's name on the labels or the cases." 

The long one-pounder guns, which were bought at 
Joseph Richardson's suggestion, were taken aboard with 
equal secrecy. No one in the yard had the least idea 
what was in those heavy cases, though, judging by the 
labels—which had been procured from the builders of the 
engines—they were assumed to be spare parts, two lengths 
of shaft, and some heavy castings. 

The arrival of those guns showed the old sailor up 
in a new light. Hitherto he had been calm, almost 
rigid in his attention to his work, never evincing 
a trace of excitement; but once the guns were 
aboard, and stowed temporarily below, he began to grow 
restless. 

Barney watched him with a grin. " Sure, he won’t be 
able to leave them alone," he said to Jack. " He'll be 
finding some excuse for getting them unpacked before 
long." 

The prophecy proved to be correct. The guns had 
been hoisted on to the " Molly Hawk " just after midday. 
All that afternoon the Gunner worked feverishly, arranging 
stores below, checking the contents of cases, arguing with 
Ah Lung as to stowage. He would hardly knock off for 
tea, but hurried back to the storeroom, although there 
was really no reason for haste. 

" He's trying to forget they’re there," Barney remarked 
to Jack. " He's all on fire to examine them, but he’s 
too proud, or too shy, to suggest it yet." 

Jack laughed. " You suggest it, then." 

Almost at the first word from the boy, the veteran 

began to clamber out of the 


he was bored with the 
details. He wanted to be 
doing something, to be in 
the thick of adventures. 

Joseph Richardson no- - 

ticed it too. Once he put 
it plainly. " A war is won, 
not in the battles, but i 
in preparing for the battles, I ^ 
Master Barney," he said " 
bluntly. " If we've got / ' 
everything we need, we }&„ 

shall succeed; but if we 
haven't got everything, we 
shan't even be able to make 
an attempt. This is the 
most important part of our 
expedition, and every one / 
of us must use his brains ^ 
now, and every one must 
know just what we've got 
and what we haven't got." 

Whereupon Barney had 
flushed and had, during the 
following hour, made one or 
two extremely practical Vlil 

suggestions, showing bow 
useful he could be when he 
gave his whole attention 
to the matter in hand. 

One of the first portions 
of the equipment to be A-iW 









storeroom, his face literally 
beaming. All thought of 
provisions and other stores, 
gear and equipment, lists 
and delivery notes, faded 
out of his mind. 

" Of course they ought to 
be examined at once, Master 
Barney," he exclaimed. 
" It’s my fault for not 
thinking of it before. There 
may be all sorts of parts 
missing, and it doesn't do 
to leave these things till 
the last moment. I'11 see 
to them at once." 

For the rest of- that 
day, and well on into the 
night, he was blissfully 
happy. He would barely, 
consent to sit down to 
supper. Every part had to 
be examined and re-exam¬ 
ined with loving care, tried 
in its place, taken out 
again, then tried once 
more. 

Probably, that night, 
Joseph Richardson, V.C., 
was the happiest man in 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Was he not a gunner who 


ordered was that necessary ^ had once more got back 

for the actual recovery of AT THE ** BOYS FATHERS’* MATCH. amongst the guns which he 

the Pearl from the Smoke Father (who has made a “duek”):—“These things will happen, you had believed he would 
Hole. Barney had been know, however much we try.” never touch again after 

anxious to go to the north ‘ 1 P * you11 w ,hj whe " !rou eet ” y * cb °° leaving the Service ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


OFF AT 



Old Sol gives the Thermometer a hint that the Summer Holidays are 
approaching. 


A T last all the preparations were complete. The 
shipbuilder had carried out his contract in ex¬ 
cellent style ; oil - and water-tanks had been filled 
to their utmost capacity ; the storeroom was as 
full as it would hold ; in the main cabin a shining stand 
of small arms, Barney’s particular delight, had been set 
up against the after bulkhead—in short, the " Molly 
Hawk ” was ready for sea, ready to start on her adventurous 
trip half round the world. 

After leaving the berth on the mud, they anchored for 
the night in mid-stream, almost at the same spot which 
the " Pang Yeen ” had occupied. 

After supper the Gunner and Ah Lung took the dinghy 
—the yacht carried two boats—and went for a final visit 
ashore, leaving the boys alone on board. 

For a time they sat in silence, watching the moon rising 
behind the hills ; then : 

" I wonder what’s in store for us ? ” Jack said suddenly. 
Barney looked up and laughed. " A jolly good time, 1 
reckon, and lots of adventures," he answered. 

His chum, however, was not in a laughing mood. " I 
hope we pull it off," he sighed. " It’s a big job, bigger than 
you think. Luckily, neither you nor I have any relations 
who are likely to feel nervous about us, if we’re out of 
touch, with everyone for a long time." 

" It’s a pity we did not go in for wireless," Barney 
answered. 

The other shook his head. " Our range would have been 
very small, and it would have drawn too much attention 
to us here. I had thought of it. As matters stand, the 
Molly Hawk ’ looks quite ordinary and harmless now." 

He was quite right. To all outward appearances the 
yacht was now merely a small, and very smart, fore-and-aft 
schooner ; certainly, no one would have suspected that 
she possessed a pair of motor engines capable of driving 
her at twelve knots an hour, nor would anyone have thought 
that she could go to sea with a crew of four only, all told. 
Had she depended entirely on her sails, had she been going 
to use them in all sorts of weather, she would have required 
several more hands. 

" I don’t think that, except for the Tolhurst crowd, any¬ 
one has the least idea of our plans," Jack went on ; " we’ve 
managed rather well in that way. Even our stores have 
come aboard so gradually that the people at the wharf 
did not realise how much we have." 


LAST. ' 

Barney nodded. " Yes, you’re right there. If I had I 
been alone, I suppose I should have ordered everything f 
in a lump, and given the show away.” He ran his * 
hands through his long hair rather ruefully. " That’s my ' 
way, I’m afraid. But now, I think, even Sebag and his I 
pals have got tired of watching us. Probably the ‘ Pang 
Yeen’ and her precious crew of cut-throats are down by | 
Suez by this time." 

" I hope so," Jack began. " It would give us a chance I 
of a quiet trip out, and we might be able then to swoop 
down on the coast of Borneo, get the Pearl, and be away I 
before anyone knew of our presence. It’s all a chance. . . . 
Hullo, what does this chap want ? ’’ | 

A dinghy, with two men in it, had just put out from the 
quay, and was obviously making for the yacht. 

11 Is that the ‘ Molly Hawk * ? " the man in the stem • 
hailed them. " I’ve got some bad news for you, sir. Your 
man, Gunner Richardson, has been knocked down by 
a motor-car, and they don’t think he’ll live more than 
an hour or so. He’s conscious, though, and wants to 
see you both." 

Barney went deadly pale, and gripped the rail for 
support. 

"Oh, I say, Jack, the poor old Gunner!" he gasped 
"He’s been almost like a second father to me. Let’s get 
ashore at once ! " 

I can leave my mate aboard as watchman, sir,'* the 
stranger spoke again. "Then I can take both of you 
ashore in this dinghy. My mate’ll see to your lights, 
and so on." 

For a moment Jack hesitated. They had decided to 
run no risks of this sort, but, at the same time, he felt 
almost as anxious as did Barney himself to say " Good-bye " 
to the old sailor, before the latter went to make his report 
to his “ Great Skipper." 

He glanced down at the second man, the one who was | 
rowing, and noticed that he was, apparently, an ordinary 
longshoreman, thin and narrow-chested, with a small 
black beard. 

" All right," he said ; " we’ll go." But before going 
down the side, he closed the companion hatch, and locked 
it. 

The man with the beard clambered aboard without a 
word, then the other man took the sculls, and with Jack 
and Barney in the stern of the dinghy, started back for 
the quay. 

Barney, quivering with grief and anxiety, plied the 
stranger with questions, which were answered readily. 

It was a foreigner’s car, the man said ; it had come suddenly 
round a corner, and had gone clean over the Gunner. 
The doctor had been on the spot a minute or two later, and 
they had carried the victim into the nearest house, the 
" Black Dog " inn. No, it had not happened in the main 
street, but up a side turning. 

They were just alongside the quay, and their guide 
actually had hold of one of the rusty old shackles, when 
the sound of a voice above them, at the top of the steps, 
made Barney, who had just risen to his feet, start so 
violently that he sat down again. 

" Where’s our dinghy, Pigtail ? We left it at these 
steps, certain." It was life Gunner himself speaking. 

The boys knew the voice instantly, and so, it seemed 
did the stranger who had brought them ashore. With 
a savage oath he sprang on to the steps, dashed up them, 
heedless of the risk of slipping on the seaweed, flung aside 
Ah Lung, who happened to be in his way, and vanished i 
into the darkness. 

The Gunner stared after him in amazement. He’s 
lost something, I should think," he remarked ; then a haii 
from Jack changed the current of his thoughts with great \ 
suddenness. 

“We’ve been hoaxed," the boy cried. "Hurry' up' 
There’s a stranger aboard the yacht." 

As they rowed back to the " Molly Hawk," Ramey 
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straining his hardest at the sculls, Jack explained hur¬ 
riedly. 

“ The swabs ! ” Joseph Richardson growled. “ It must 
have been the same gang which tried to get hold of us. 
They told me that, if I went up to the 1 Black Dog’ inn, 
I should meet an old shipmate of mine, Martin Foxe : 
but when I opened the door, and saw the sort of crowd 
inside, I said to myself, 4 If those are Martin’s chums, 
I don’t want to see Martin again.’ They tried to get 
me in, but I was off. That’s where their plan went 
wrong.” 

Jack nodded. “ We’ve got one of them trapped, though. 


«•« w e ’ ve been hoaxed,’ the boy cried. ‘Hurry up I There’s 
the yacht.’ ” {See page 524.) 


I wouldn’t like to be feeling as he will be in a minute or 
two,” he said grimly. 

No one was visible on the deck of the ” Molly Hawk ” 
as the heavily-laden dinghy came up alongside, but the 
moment Jack sprang aboard a head appeared from the 
forehatch. 

“He’s here! Come on, Barney, Ah Lung!” Jack 
shouted. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before there 
was a flash and a report. The revolver bullet just missed 
Jack, then knocked a splinter off the stern rail ; but 
the assailant did not fire twice. Barney had seized a 
heavy iron belaying pin, and this whizzed through the air, 
knocking the pistol out of the would-be murderer’s 
hand. 

Then, like a wild cat, Ah Lung was on him. 

” Steady, steady, Ah Lung.” It was Jack who spoke. 
“ We don’t want him quite killed. Hullo ! His beard’s 
come off ... I say, Barney ”—there was a note of delight 
in his voice—“d’you see who it is? It’s that scamp. 
Ralph Williams.” 

Jack was right. Stripped of the false beard and whiskers, 
the pallid, trembling figure, which sat up painfully when 
released by Ah Lung, was undoubtedly that of the Cornish 
youth. All his courage had gone now—really, it was fear 
which had made him shoot at Jack—and he was in a truly 
pitiful state. 

“ They made me do it, Master Barney,” he began in 

a whining voice, ‘they made me do it-” but the 

Gunner cut him short. 

“ Stop that noise, prisoner,” he growled, emphasis¬ 
ing the command with his foot. ” You’ll try him in 
the morning, 1 suppose, sir ? ” He turned to Barney. 
“ Meanwhile, I’ll put him in irons. Better get his 
arms and legs round the foremast, and then shackle 
them.” 

When the youth had been secured in this manner— 
he wailed piteously during the process—Jack, who had 
been leaning on the rail, staring thoughtfully at the 
lights of the village, came across to Barney and the 
Gunner. 

“ 1 think that, instead of sailing at dawn, we had better 
get away now,” he said. ” There must be a regular gang 
of those fellows ashore. We can easily run in and anchor 
in one of the other little harbours.” 

Barney agreed at once; but the prisoner, who had 
overheard the conversation, began 
to howl. 

” Oh, Master Barney, do put me 
ashore ! I didn’t mean no wrong. 
I was told to do it. These irons ’urt 
me, and I can’t even blow my 
nose.” 

The owner of the ” Molly Hawk ” 
grinned cheerfully. 

” Never mind that, Williams. As 
soon as we get to deep water we’re 
going to drown you, so it’s hardly 
worth while blowing your nose now, 
is it ? Stop that disgusting noise. 
If you don't, Ah Lung will gag 
you.” His voice suddenly became 
stern. 

A few minutes later Jack and 
Ah Lung had heaved the anchor 
up ; 

” Slow ahead,” the Gunner, who 
was at the wheel, signalled down 
to Barney in the engine-room. 

A moment later the propellers 
began to revolve, and the little 
vessel made her way slowly through 
the other craft into more open 
water. The ” Molly Hawk ” had 
started upon her long voyage. 

a stranger aboard 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 


44 f ■ MIIS is absolutely 
| great! " Bar- 
JL ney, who had 
j ust come on 
deck, stretched himself, 
revelling in the sunshine. 

The wind, just of the right 
strength, was on the quar¬ 
ter, and the ''Molly Hawk" 
was proving how well she 
could do under canvas. 

Hitherto, coming across 
the Bay of Biscay, they 
had used the engines en¬ 
tirely, but now they were 
able to dispense with 
these. 

44 Great, absolutely 
great 1 ** Barney repeated 
his words. M And can't 
she just sail! " 

Jack, who was at the wheel, nodded. Personally, just 
then he was thinking more about his breakfast than about 
anything else. He had come on at six o'clock, and it was 
now close on eight, when he would hand over to the Gunner. 

There was one delicate question which both the boys 
had avoided tackling until the last moment—the question 
of who was to be skipper. Both realised that one member 
of the ship’s company must be supreme, but it was very 
difficult to decide which member that should be. 

Barney, as owner, seemed to have a very good claim ; 
moreover, he knew how to handle the 44 Molly Hawk." 
On the other hand, he had never been abroad before, 
never had his courage really been tested, and it was still 
uncertain how he would shape. 

Jack, on the other hand, was experienced, and there was 
no question about his taking command later on, when they 
reached the coast of Borneo. At the same time, he was 
extremely anxious not to hurt his chum’s feelings in any 
way, and rather shrank from what being skipper might 
involve. 

As for the Gunner, he, of course, knew far more about 
the sea than either of the boys, and their safety would 
have to depend on his skill to a very great extent. To 
put him in command at sea appeared to be the simplest, 
wisest plan, but when they suggested it to him, he shook 
his head. 

44 No, Master Barney; no, Master Jack. It’s not forme 
to give you orders, not by a long way. I'll help all I know, 
and I’m sure you’ll take my advice, but I won't be skipper." 

Barney had laughed ruefully. 44 Who should be, then ? " 

44 Master Jack," the answer had come promptly; 44 he’s 
the one who knows all about this Pearl business, and I 
know you’ll obey him, even though you are the owner." 

And Barney had turned round quickly, and had held 
out his hand to Jack. 

44 Of course I will, old man. So that’s settled," and not 
a word more would either he or the Gunner hear on the 
subject. 

The arrangement of the watches was the natural one— 
Jack and Ah Lung, Barney and the Gunner. Really, when 
they were not under sail, the wheel was the principal thing. 
The engines required practically no attention—they had 
been designed with that idea. All the lubricators were of 
extra large size, all the bearings very heavy, with the 
shafts perfectly bedded in. Moreover, the levers were so 
arranged that the man at the wheel had complete control 
of the machinery, even to the starting of it, if necessary, 
there being a second set of levers in the cabin, where the 
second wheel was. 

There was. of course, plenty of work to be done during 
the dav. First, the deck had to be washed down, then the 
engine room had to be cleaned, the cabins cleared up, and, 
after that, there was always work connected with the gear 


and equipment. Ah Lung 
was in complete control so 
far as the feeding arrange¬ 
ments were concerned, 
and both the boys were 
ready to acknowledge that 
they had never lived so 
well. 

For the time being, the 
regular ship's company 
escaped the roughest and 
dirtiest work, such as 
cleaning the engine-room 
floor. That was done by 
Ralph Williams, who also 
had to scour all Ah Lung's 
pots, and wash all the 
clothes. When he had seen 
that the 44 Molly Hawk ” 
was really going to sea. the 
young Comishman had 
broken into such pitiful lamentations that Jack had ordered 
him to be shut down in the forepeak, with the anchor 
cable and the spare gear ; but, after a few hdurs there, he 
had been allowed on deck again. 

He had come up shivering with fright, thinking that 
at last he was going to be thrown overboard ; but 
when he had realised that his life was to be spared, and 
that he was to be put ashore at the first port of call, a 
cunning look had flashed into his eyes. He had done his 
work humbly, obediently, but all the time he had been 
straining his ears to catch scraps of conversation from 
the others, who, though cautious enough at first, had 
gradually got used to their prisoner’s presence on board, 
and had allowed him to overhear certain things, a piece 
of folly for which they were destined to pay heavily 
later on. 

44 We’ll make Madeira to-morrow afternoon, with any 
sort of luck," Jack remarked, as he sat down to breakfast. 

Barney nodded. 44 Yes. It won’t take long to get what 
we want there—oil, fresh provisions, and vegetables; 
then we’ll just put that creature Williams ashore, and 
head for the West Coast of Africa. The Gunner says we 
ought to have a fine weather trip until we get within a 
couple of days of Cape Town.” 

Jack helped himself to some more coffee. ' 4 Yes, that's 
the critical part, actually rounding the Cape. Afterwards, 
whether it’s going to be the Mozambique Channel or 
Mauritius—What’s that ? " He broke off suddenly and 
made a dive into the other cabin. 

44 What are you doing here ? " There was an angry note in 
Jack's voice, as Barney joined his chum and found that the 
latter had Ralph Williams by the collar, and was shaking 
him violently. 44 I believe the brute was eavesdropping 

The Comishman began to blubber. 44 1 wasn’t, sir, I 
just came down to clean up. Why should I want to be 
a-listening ? *’ 

Barney grunted doubtfully. 44 Why should you be aboard 
at all, if you weren’t a scoundrel ? Kick him up the com 
panion ladder, Jack." 

44 It doesn’t matter much what he knows," Jack re¬ 
marked. as he sat down again to his breakfast. 44 The 4 Pane 
Yeen * is probably somewhere by Suez now, and it may be 
weeks before Williams gets home again. He won’t have 
a cent when we put him ashore, and he won’t have too 
happy a time until the British Consul ships him away as 
a D.B.S.—distressed British subject." 

44 Serve him right," Barney growled ; 44 they very nearly 
got possession of the 4 Molly Hawk ’ that night we sailed 
. . . Oh, well, we’re clear of them all now, and we ought 
to have no more worries until we reach the coast of Borneo.’' 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. 44 Perhaps not," he answered, 
a little doubtfully. 

Funchal, the capital of Madeira, was the same as ever— 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


HILL RIDING. 

F there is one period during a cycle ride when the 
expert rider scores and the less experienced 
cyclist goes all to pieces, it is when some stiff long 
rise has to be surmounted. A short sharp incline 
can be rushed, and anybody can do that who is able to 
pedal smartly and can keep a straight steering wheel. But 
a real hill is something that you cannot swoop at and sail up 
and over its top, and it is especially on such an up-grade 
that proper riding of a bicycle tells its own tale. Change- 
speed gears have done something to rob hill riding of the 
terrors, or at any rate the very 
some; but, two- or three- 
speeder or not, one still sees 
plenty of cyclists, and more 
particularly young ones, who do 
not seem to at all enjoy their 
hill climbing. The biggest 
mistake of many tliat may be 
noticed to be then made is 
that of getting forward out of 
the saddle and standing upon 
the pedals, and usually when 
the toiling cyclist does this he 
becomes exceedingly erratic in 
his steering, thus making the 
hill about twice as long for him 
as it really is, besides wasting a tremendous amount of energy. 

In tackling a stiff hill the best way is to approach it at a 
brisk pace and to seek to go as far up as possible in your usual 
style of pedalling. Endeavour to make yourself believe that 
that particular hill is really not a very formidable affair after 
all, and only when your progress begins to become laborious 
should you, as it were, sit down to it, and commence real 
hill riding. Pedal evenly and steer straight. If you find 
that it aids you to see-saw about from one side of the road to 
the other, you may adopt that erratic course if you like, 
even though it be the " longest way home,” but. anyway, 
don’t wobble. As for hanging over the handlebars with 
the empty saddle left a foot or more behind you, well, 
inclination to present that sorry spectacle to the world is a 
sure indication of the fact that it is by then more than time 
that you got off and walked. 

M ANY OLD IRON P” 

There is nothing that more pointedly proclaims the cycling 
novice, or that is more exasperatingly annoying to the 
exj>ert wheelman, than the persistent jingle-jangle of a 
noisy toolbag. It is the irritating sort of thing, too, that 
provokes saucy juveniles to their irreverent if time-honoured 
cry of ” Any old iron ? ”—the innuendo conveyed by wdiich 
s]K>ntaneous outburst is, of course, a dire insult to the 
quite modem and all-steel bicycle that one may be riding. 
The usual plan (■ -r maintaining silence in the toolbag is that 


hard labour, that it had for 



The “Challenge” Tool- 
bag. 


of wrapping up the spanners, repair outfit and so forth in a 
cloth of some kind, so that they are prevented from knocking 
together. But even with that precaution taken the tools 
may work loose owing to the vibration of the cycle being 
ridden, and then the ” music ” starts merrily. 

To easily obviate any condition of that kind is the mission 
on the market of the “ Challenge ” toolbag, made by 
Messrs. J. B. Brooks & Co. Ltd., of Great Charles Street. 
Birmingham. As our illustration shows, this excellent 
article has two quite distinctive features. By a neat 
arrangement the fastenings of the straps attaching the 
toolbag to the saddle are placed inside the bag, thus con¬ 
stituting the operation of WTongful removal a rather 
difficult one. And do not forget that hundreds of well-filled 
toolbags are stolen from cycles in the course of every 
season ! 

But more germane to our immediate subject of discussion 
is the other special detail of the bag, namely, the tool- 
encircling and fastening strap, which, when drawn tight 
and fastened, not only closes the bag, but at the same time 
firmly holds the tools so that rattling is impossible. A smart¬ 
looking bag, the ” Challenge ” is to be had in four sizes 
ranging in price from two shillings upward. Its motto 
might very well be “ safety and silence,” and those desirable 
properties for a cyclist's tool wallet it secures by such 
simple means that the bag is as easy to use as any other not 
boasting these advantages. 


"MODERATION” THE CYCLIST'S MOTTO. 

Now that the cycling season is pretty well at its height, 
and plenty of fellow's are hard at work practising so as to 
be in tiptop cycling form for their annual tour, I may just 
say a passing word or two, generally, on the subject of riding 
to excess. Like every other sport and means of taking 
active exercise, cycling can be overdone in various ways. 


though he is a 
person indeed 
our grand pas- 
extreme. In 
though, to ” get 
the cycling 
some fellows 
sufficient leisure, 
thus early 
tensive mileage, 
that, as athletic 
then they don’t 
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A New Oilcan and 
Clip. 

trainers say, they 
enjoy their cycling 
example of excess is exhibited by the fellow who, having 
no time during the week for practising, “ makes up for it,” 
as he will himself tell you, by reeling off a tremendous 
ride each Saturday, the outcome of which is that about half 
the ensuing week passes before he has properly recovered 
from the effects of his exertions. 

Certainly the cyclists who most enjoy their cycling 
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are those who ride regularly and reasonably all the year 
round. Being always in good, firm, physical trim, they have 
no incentive towards overdoing their cycling in a sudden 
endeavour to “ get into form " when the summer months 
arrive. And it is as a factor, and a very important one, in 
keeping a fellow always physically fit that cycling is so 
valuable. Therefore one's aim should be rather to maintain 
a steady percentage of miles ridden during ail suitable 
cycling weather, than to frantically strain after long distances 
and undue speed during just the ideal days of summer. 

Of course, if an adult cyclist goes in for road sport he can 
please himself if he spends his time with his nose literally to, 
or at least towards, the wheel. For a growing youth, how¬ 
ever, such excessive and sustained exertion awheel is 



distinctly immoderate, 
and it will in the long 
run do him no good. 
Be as enthusiastic over 
cycling as you feel 
inclined, and the more 
so the better. But 
always be moderate. 
To be a cyclist on any 
other terms than these 
is simply to abuse a 
splendid sport. 


Automatic Gas Lamp Lighter. 


OILERS. 

The famous firm of 
Messrs. Herbert Terry 
& Sons, Ltd., of Red- 
ditch, well known as 
" the Spring Special¬ 
ists," are makers of a 
very large number of 
ingenious contrivances 
of all kinds that are intended to, and do, minister to the com¬ 
fort and well-being of the cyclist. A very neat little oilcan 
and clip is their latest production of the kind. Oilcans being 
necessary evils that the cyclist who really is a cyclist is 
obliged to put up with as part of his road-riding equipment, 
there are various ways of conveying them alxrnt with 
one. The oilcan may be packed away in the toolbag—of 
which variety, maybe, the best is that having a fixed spout 
and separate screw-closed hole for filling, and also a pin- 
holder provided on the body of the can for holding the spout- 
pin and nozzle-cap while the operation of oiling is actually 
in progress, the addition of which minor, but most useful, 
feature means no more lost pins. 

Pocket oilers, which, despite their name, do not oil the 
pocket, are favoured by not a few cyclists, and these have 
a long milled cap with a solid end that presses hard on to the 
top of the spout when screwed home, in that way preventing 
any fear of leakage. Seat-pillar oilcans will fit into any 
standard-sized seat pillar; they are handy in use, quite 
out of one’s way when not wanted, and their oil capacity 
is ample for all ordinary purposes. Or you may adopt 
that species of stowaway oilcan that goes nicely inside 
one of the handle-ends of your cycle, likewise, if you so 
please, acquiring a special tyre repair outfit that will go 
inside the other handle end, and in that way nicely balance 
the arrangement. 

This new oilcan, though, that is being marketed by Messrs. 
Terry is different from all those, for the oiler is held by a 
black enamelled clip in such a way that it can be readily 
attached to the tubing of the machine, and is held there 
in position, ready for use as wanted. The can has a 
straight spout with screw cap and pin for exclusion of dust, 
and the price of oiler and clip is one shilling and threepence. 


•‘IT LIGHTS ITSELF.” 

In many meeting places where cyclists do congregate much 
cycling " shop " is talked, and a very frequent topic for 
such discussion is as to the relative merits of oil, paraffin, 
candle, electric, and gas lamps. Each kind of lamp has 
its votaries, but there can be no possible negative to the 
contention that it is the gas lamp that throws the finest 


flood of illumination upon the dark road that is on ahead. 
As now made, acetylene gas lamps give far less trouble 
than they used to do. If when nearing the end of an 
evening ride you turn off the water, the lamp will still burn 
for another ten or fifteen minutes. By so doing you not only 
save the carbide, but, by thus using up all the gas that has 
been generated, you avoid the disagreeable smell of gas 
after blowing out the lamp. And, mind you, that pungent 
odour of acetylene gas has, in the past, been a source of 
not a little grumbling in the homes of certain fellows who 
have used these lamps. 

However, the up-to-date gas lamp is a much more 
completely equipped light-giver than was its predecessor, 
and one of the most recent refinements to be added to it is 
the automatic gas lamp fighter, as fitted, if desired, to the 
“ Isis, Marco, Peero, and Pyaneer " gas lamps made 
by Messrs. Brown Bros. Ltd., of Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
(who also supply the cape extender, the mudguard brush, 
and the thorn catcher later on referred to). 

The automatic gas lamp fighter is, as here pictured, a 
neat attachment to the cone of the lamp, with its point 
placed in close proximity to the burner. To fight the lamp, 
you pull down a trigger, the milled end piece of which 
you can see projecting below the cone of the lamp, which 
trigger, when released, springs back and rubs against a 
block of special composition that is contained in the fighter, 
thus producing a shower of sparks sufficient to instan¬ 
taneously fight the lamp. The composition used is similar 
to that in the self-lighting matchboxes that are so much 
in vogue. It wears out after a time, but is easily and 
quite cheaply renewed. These acetylene lamps fitted 
with automatic fighters are having a very large sale this 
season, and the increased cost as compared with that of the 
ordinary pattern gas lamp is only a little over one shilling. 
In order to, if possible, dodge an inundation of anxious 
queries upon the subject, I will here mention that these 
automatic fighters cannot be added to existing lamps ; they 
have to be bought ready built into the lamp itself, being 
part and parcel of it. 

WARNING ABOUT WATCHES. 

•* Is cycling harmful ? Yes, to watches." That might be 
a suitable title and sub-title for one of those scare articles 
that one sometimes reads in the papers. And the informa¬ 
tion that is conveyed by such question and answer is perfectly 
true. Beneficial as it is to human beings cycling is no good 
at all to watches; in fact, the continued vibration of the 
bicycle, and the periodical violent jolts sustained, are very 
likely to prove most damaging to the delicate mechanism 
of one’s pocket timekeeper. Therefore, if you happen to 
be the fortunate possessor of a good watch, or even if you 
own a cheaper one that you can depend upon always to tell 
the exact truth about the time, don’t take it with you 
when you go cycling. For a very few shillings indeed you 
can procure a more roughly made " cyclist's watch," and 

then, if you wisely 
leave your “ presenta¬ 
tion " gold watch and 
chain at home, you 
will be avoiding 
almost certain ten¬ 
dency towards loss of 
efficiency by the 
former. 

MUDGUARD MATTERS. 

An exceedingly use¬ 
ful little accessory is the •* puncture preventer," as 
it is called, which is also known as the “thorn catcher," 
though, of course, it will catch just as well any chips 
of flint, tintacks, and other items of dreaded “ puncture 
mixture." Placed in position just above the revolving tyre, 
whether made of loose chain, wire, or shaped metal, it 
serves to snatch out the implanted thorn or nail before, 
in process of several revolutions of the wheel, the sharp point 
has penetrated cover and inner tube. It is a capital and 
advisable adjunct to any cycle. Most of these puncture 
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preventers are constructed so as to be fastened on to the 
forks, or to the seat stays, but the “ Monet ** thorn-catcher is 
intended for very conveniently fixing upon the mudguards, 
front and back. Screws that are provided at the sides 
permit these catchers to be adjusted to any make or size 
of tyre. They are of pleasing design, weigh only one ounce, 
and sell at a shilling a pair retail. 

Mention above of mudguards calls to mind that handy 
variety of small brush that is specially made to serve the 
purposes of a mudguard cleaner, a cleaner, that is to say, of 
the under surface of the mudguard, which, in the ordinary 
way and without the bothersome preliminary of detaching 
the mudguard, is practically un-get-at-able. 

In course of time the concave under surface 
of the guard is very likely to become caked 
with dried mud, and when that process has been 
going on for some period, and the machine while 
in use then runs through still more mud, the 
coating of road surface that has become trans¬ 
ferred to the mudguard may act as a variety 
of brake, and exercise a retarding power that 
is not at all welcome, especially when you are 
already negotiating heavy going. 

A very brief application of the mudguard 
cleaner now and again will effectively obviate 
any such contingency. You simply fasten the 
brush to the wheel by the straps provided, 
then spin the wheel, and the brush, as it is 
carried round, will do the work. With good 
hard bristle, as is necessary, the price is one 
shilling. 

CONCERNING CAPES. 

Although everyone who indulges in a cycling 
holiday hopes fervently to enjoy the privilege 
of fine weather, he would be a foolish cycle tourist 
who started on his travels without a waterproof cape. 
Particularly on a breezy day, though, a cape is apt to 
prove a somewhat unruly garment, and tourists and 
other cyclists who ride in all kinds of weather will 
find the " Marco ** cape extender, or stretcher, to be a 
convenient little contrivance for keeping the cape in 
position when they are awheel. The extender is slipped 
between the opening of the lamp bracket. The ends of the 
cape are then inserted into the coiled ends of the wire, care 
being taken that the cape is kept very slack between the 
two coiled ends. When dismounting, the ends of the cape 
easily release themselves. In the unlikely event of their 


failing to do so, then the extender itself comes readily out of 
the lamp bracket. The price is 6 ±d. each. 

For carrying a cycle cape on the machine, the best plan 
is to have the cape enclosed in a thin case of the description 
that is sold for that purpose, or, in some instances, retailed 
with the cape. Being of light texture, a mackintosh cape 
may soon become worn into holes if it is permitted to rub 
against the framework of the machine. For that reason, if you 
carry your cape unprotected by a case, never pass the 
retaining straps around the folded cape and the back stays 
or top tube in such a way that the cape is strapped direct on 
to the tubing. If you do that, the vibration of the machine 
as it is ridden will in time chafe away the 
material of the cape and let daylight through it. 
In whatever position you carry the cape it should 
be so placed upon the machine that it cannot 
actually come in contact with any part of the 
framework, and the most suitable means of so 
doing is to hang the cape from the top tube 
by the aid of one of the special two-strap cape 
carriers, which, while holding the cape clear 
of the tube, do not allow it to swing; they 
cost about fourpence. 

DISMOUNTING. 

A desirable accomplishment for a cyclist is to 
be able to dismount to either side of his cycle at 
will. Plenty of cyclists are able to do this, and 
it seems to be a simple enough proposition, 
but I may just put the question: Are you 
personally so proficient as to be able to do it ? 
Have you ever tried ? If you have not, just 
make the little experiment the next time you are 
on your bike, and you will very likely discover 
that to dismount, say, to the right when you 
have always been doing so to the left, is not 
such an easy feat as might be imagined. The ability to 
dismount to either side as desired may prove to be a 
very useful one to a cyclist who happens to find himself in 
a tight comer at any time. True, that in many years oi 
cycling you may not require to seriously test your capacity 
in this respect. But if ever you do need to hop off to the other 
side than is usual with you, you may need to do so very badly. 

It sometimes happens that when practising this new dis¬ 
mount a cyclist makes a sad hash of the endeavour, and comes 
down 4 * anyhow. ** And if ever you incur that experience, you 
will be then inclined to admit there being some truth in the 
comment, as may probably be made, that you were trying 
to dismount “ on both sides of the machine at once.** 



Extender. 


From our Letter Bag. 


Regular Rider (Redhill).—It is difficult to say how many 
pairs of tyres a bicycle will wear out before the machine 
is beyond further active service. Your own three pairs 
of tyres so used is certainly not a " record,” for there are 
some machines still running that have worn out seven or 
. eight pairs of tyres and five or six chains. 

W. E. G. (Hull).—You can purchase celluloid handle grips 
for brake levers, just a» you can handlebar grips. They 
are coated inside with a special preparation for fixing 
purposes, and cost only a few pence a pair. 

J. A. (Braintree).—A bicycle having a long wheel-base runs 
more steadily than one having a short wheel-base, and is 
thus less liable to side-slip. 

P. M., A. M. (Bristol).—The best place to carry luggage on a 
bicycle is behind the saddle, not on the handlebar, where 
a heavy parcel affects the steering, and may get in the 
way of the rider’s knees. With luggage behind, though, 
strap it on securely, otherwise it may fail off and you not 
notice your loss. You can obtain cycle carriers so 


sufficiently strong that they will sustain any weight that 
the cycle itself will bear, that is, if you require such. 

Mac. (Swindon).—With an expander pattern ball-head, such as 
is fitted to your machine, to raise or lower the handlebars 
the nut in the centre of the bars must be slackened a little, 
and then it must be tapped down until it is again in contact 
with the handlebar. You can then raise or lower the 
bars quite easily. Do not turn the nut too much when 
tightening it; such bars are readily tightened. 

K. P. (Maida Vale).—June is the very best month for touring, 
the weather being usually satisfactory, the days at their 
longest. You are fortunate in having a fortnight’s holiday 
then, and could have made no happier choice of touring 
ground than the Wye Valley. For an adult, cycling over 
fair, give-and-take roads, forty miles a day is a good touring 
average. Bearing that fact in mind, you must regulate 
your mileage according to your own strength and stamina, 
always remembering that many more cycle tours have 
been spoiled by excessive mileage than have ever been 
ruined by rain. 
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Splices, 



Knots, Bends and Hitches. 


How to Make Them and Use Them. 

By GEOFFREY PROUT. 



T HE subject of splices and bends is one that should prove 
very useful to everyone—not necessarily only to the 
sailing man. 

Just think of the rope in a house, for instance- 
clothes lines, pulley 
ropes, window-ropes, 
drying-rack uphauls in 
the kitchen, etc. 

Many people waste 
money by discarding a slightly worn rope because the only way 
they know of repairing is by making a knot—and this will not 
reeve through a pulley, besides being unsightly and awkward. 

More than often, too, it is a knot worth noting for its wonder 
and novelty, most householders inferring that if a knot is to 
hold well it must be large and of a great number of awkward 
turns and twists, and I have often smiled at the weird and 
wonderful results of well-intentioned labours it has been my 
lot to come across. 

Then there are flagstaff halyards, hammock ropes, swings, 
etc., etc., that often get out of order, and nothing looks more 
untidy than a ragged knot of amazing dimensions, frayed 
rope-ends, etc. 

Now, it is absolutely necessary for the sailing man to know 
a good deal of this subject of knots and splices, since a boat’s 
gear cannot be kept in good repair without this knowledge, unless 



the owner is prepared to tip a waterman for every little job he 
wants done, and this runs into a goodly sum, I can assure you. 

It is not possible to learn what is mentioned herein by simply 
reading, however intently^ the article may be perused, so the 
first thing I feel called upon to advise is how best to set about 
learning these things. 

You must get some rope that you may cut into little bits if 
necessary, and this should be either a hawser-laid rope, which 
is a rope of three strands laid right-handed, or a cable-laid 
rope, which is a rope of three hawser-laid ropes laid left-handed 
or " against-the-sun " when facing north, since the parts (hawser- 
laid) are right-handed or “ with-the-sun ” ropes. 

The. strands of a left-handed rope are laid right-handed. 
Thus, if you wish to twist two or three ropes together to make 
a stronger rope you must twist, as you lay, in the same direction 
as the ropes are laid, but you must lay in the opposite direction. 




Fig. i.—P ricker. 


So, you see, if you have two left-handed ropes which you 
wish to make one stout rope by laying both together, you must 
twist to the left but lay to the right, thus making one right- 
handed rope. 

Try this with two ropes and you will find they will lie together 
quite well without coming undone. 

Now, you will require a pricker for small work, and this is 
best with a smooth handle that will not blister the palm. These 
prickers are very cheap, but anything that will open the strands 
will do, provided it is shaped something like fig. I—tapering 



to a sharp point. A padding at the top, as illustrated, is an 
excellent preventive of palm sores. 

The first thing we will make is a “ Short Splice." This is 
a most useful splice if the rope is not required to reeve through 
a block or eye. Unlay the strands of an end of each of two ropes 
for as many inches as you want the splice to be in length and lay 
these together as fig. 2 , no two strands of one rope being 
together. Now lay one strand over the strand of the opposite 
rope to which it is nearest, and under the next strand—opening 
with the pricker. 

Do this with all the strands and continue till they are all tucked 
under to within an inch of the ends, hauling taut as you go, and 
when you have finished one side you can get on with the other. 

Point the strand-ends by scraping with a knife and greasing 
to make them stiff and workable, and then continue the splicing, 
tucking the point of each strand well into the heart of the rope 



as you finish. This makes a much neater job than if you simply 
cut off the strand ends. 

If you are careful you will be surprised at the neat splice you 
have made; but do not get careless over the others, as you 
have only made the simplest of all splices. 

Now, I suppose the " Long Splice ’’ comes next, and this is 
an ingenious splice which makes the rope almost as strong as 
it was before it was damaged, and the joins are almost imper¬ 
ceptible. Unlay for about a foot (or more if a stronger splice 
is wanted), and put the ends together as for a short splice. 
Unlay one strand of one of the ropes for some length and lay 
in the corresponding strand of the other rope, twisting in the 
proper way. 

Do the same on the other rope and the splice will appear as 
fig- 3» with three pairs of strands. 

Make an overhand knot (see inset) with each of these pairs and 
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then halve the thickness of each 
strand. Then lay each half over 
the strand next to it, tuck under 
the next and so on for about four 
times and the splice is finished. 
The rope must be well stretched 
before allowing the splice to work 
through a sheave. 

Very useful is the “ Cut Splice,” 
and this makes an eye on the 
standing part of a rope—for 44 tog¬ 
gling ” another rope to it, fitting 
a cringle for a lead, etc. 

It is illustrated by A B (fig. 4), 
and the two splices are made 
in the same way as the Short 
Splice, only, of course, you open 


Hitch is useful for belaying 
sheets, etc. It is—one 
turn round a pin and the 
end of the rope jammed 
between the standing part 
and the thwart or rail in 
which the pin is fixed (see 
fig. 12). There must be 
strain on a rope belayed 
with this hitch, and, as will 
be seen in the figure, the 
harder the strain the 
tighter becomes the hitch. FlG * *0.—Timber Hitch. 

Although it is used sometimes for belaying halliards, it is not 
advisable for this, as it is liable to become unhitched should the 
rope slacken suddenly, as will be noticed with headsheets if the 
boat is jammed smartly into the wind, spilling the breeze from the 



the strands to admit the loose strands that the 
splice may be completed. The tw o ends spliced 
down from the dotted lines form an eye. 

The "Eye Splice” (fig. 5) is much used 
and makes a handy loop on the end of a 
rope. It is made by forming a bight and then 
splicing in the same way as the Cut Splice. 

Now, a rope end does not look very 
smart with a simple overhand knot to 
keep it from fraying, so a “ Crown,” being 
neater, is much to be preferred. 

Unlay the strands of a rope end and lay 
them over each other as fig. 6. Make a bight 
on the strand 1 and then bring 2 over the 
top and 3 is laid over 2 and through the 



Fig. 9.—Clove Hitch. 


canvas. It is very awkward if the peak of 
the mainsail comes unexpectedly thundering 
down in a smart breeze. 

For shortening a rope a ” Sheep-shank ” is 
generally employed. Make two bights on the 
rope and slip a half-hitch over each end. 
The standing parts can then be ” toggled,” 
as fig. 13, to ensure the hitch holding when 
the rope is hauled taut. 

It will take some time to master these 
knots and bends, unlike the splices, which can 
be learned almost at once. Great care must 
be taken in the study of everything, all the 
same, whether it be the simplest splices or the 
most complicated knots. In all cases the 


bight of 1. Then you can haul taut and back-splice. rope must be used whilst studying. It is next to useless 

There are many ingenious knots that can be used for various to attempt to master even the simplest knots, etc., with- 


things, and while they will hold very firmly when taut, they can 

easily be loosened and 
cast apart. The sim¬ 
plest, but one that often 
has a villainous substi¬ 
tute in the ” Granny 
Knot,” is the ” Reef 
Knot.” 

It is made like fig. 7 
and is used chiefly for joining ropes together. Make an overhand 
knot (inset, fig. 3) and put the ends together, keeping each 
on the same side as its standing part (A A). Then bend one 
end over the other, through the loop, and tauten. 

A ” Bowline Knot,” which is simply a bight, cannot slip. 
Make a loop some distance from the end and pass the end up 
through the loop, round the back of the standing part and then 
down through the loop (see fig. 8). 

The " Clove Hitch ” is mostly used for temporarily hitching 



Fig. 7.—Reef Knot 


a rope on to a beam, £un- 
(see fig. 9)- It is also 
as a dinghy hitch. 

The ” Timber Hitch M 
way of securing a tim¬ 
ing, etc. It is formed 
the end of the rope 
timber, taking a turn 
standing part and then 
or three turns round its 
ing part (see fig. 10). 

The ” Fisherman’s 
fine hitch for fixing a 
kedge-ring, a rope to a 
dinghy warp to the yacht, 
are taken round, say, 
and a half-hitch round 
part and through the 
beam, then one more half- 
standing part (see fig. 

The “Jamming” or 



ber or spar 
largely used 

is a quick 
ber for tow- 
by passing 
round the 
round the 
taking two 
own stand- 

Bcnd ” is a 
warp to the 
beam, or a 
Two turns 
the beam, 
the standing 
turns on the 
hitch on the 
11). 

" Slippery ” 


out a good deal of practice with the rope. Not only is it 
necessary for the sailing man to be able to splice and do other 
work with rope, but it is necessary for him to do it smartly; 


otherwise, he will 
with his rigging 
out enjoying the 
and then he will get 
his work will not be 

Of course, all in¬ 
knots, etc., is not 
article — only the 
The beginner is 
fused if he plunges 
of fancy knots, 
he has mastered the 
craft. 

Fancy knotting 
are a most inter- 
man may learn for 
all about it. To 



Fig. 11.—Fisherman’s Bend. 


be fumbling about 
while his lellows are 
fine strong breezes, 
impatient and thus 
thorough. 

formation about 
contained in this 
most important, 
liable to get con- 
right into the study- 
splices, etc., before 
rudiments of the 

and fancy splicing 
esting study, and a 
years, yet not know 
prove what care 


must be taken in the study- of even the plainest knots, just test 
yourself with, say, the Fisherman’s Bend. Learn it to-day and 
see if you can make it to-morrow. The chances are >'ou will 
be puzzled and have to refer to the book, albeit the bend is 
quite simple. 

The turns and hitches necessary in knotting seem simple at 
first—when making them from instructions—but it is surprising 
how bewildered a beginner gets when he trusts to his memory 
for making a certain 
bend. 'ov 

So, you see, it is \\ 

only constant practice 
that brings the skill 
of the knotter to per- 
fection. // M 

In conclusion, per¬ 
haps it might advant- 
agcously be said that 

in making the splices Fio. 12.—Jamming, or Slippery, Hitch. 
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the strands must be pulled taut after each tuck, thus making 
a neat, compact job of the splice. In the case of the Eye Splice, 
the eye must be held towards the worker and the rope spliced 
against the lay, which in the case of a hawser-laid rope would 
be from right to left and in the 
case of a cable-laid rope from left 
to right. 

The Cut Splice must be done 
in the same way, i.e. the splice 
proceeded with away from the 
worker and the splice made, of 
course, in every case against the 
lay. 

If the rope is not held in the 
proper manner the splice will 
probably turn out awkwardly. 


two strands being tucked under one, or something of the sort, 
as has happened in the drawing of fig. 5. It may be noted here 
that the finished splice should be much neater and more regular 
than the drawing. 

And now, in conclusion, I can 
only repeat what I have already 
said: get some rope and start 
practising the splices and knots 
that have been described. By 
constant practice only can the 
art of splicing and knotting be 
learned. And it is not only the 
boating man who will find the 
knowledge useful; the scout, the 
camper-out, and the outdoors boy 
generally should acquire it. 




Setting the Field. 

A Talk to Boys. 

By an Old One. 


RICKETERS will agree that 
the art of setting the field for 

* different styles of bowling 

* and batting is one of the most 
difficult in the science of the 
game. Some captains never 
acquire it, whilst others seem 
to have a natural and unfailing 
aptitude for putting every 
man of the team in his right 
place. Many a time have 
I heard the remark made at 
a County match that the 
batsmen could not get the ball 

through the ring of fieldsmen to the wished-for boundary, 
and that the ball always seemed to go to a fieldsman. And, 
on the contrary, I have heard it said—perhaps oftener— 
that a man was never where the ball was ! 

Now these happenings, although apparently accidental, 
are not in reality so. Of course, no captain can possibly 
place his field so as to prevent the other side from scoring 
at all, but a good captain can and does, quite often, so place 
his field that strokes that might easily have been “ fours " 
are only twos, and twos ones l He saves innumerable 
runs by placing his field with judgment and foresight. 

There are, in the first place, the obvious things to -do. 
When a slow-paced bowler, for instance, takes the place of 
a fast bowler, one man may suffice in the slips in place of 
three, and if the batsman is famous as a hitter several men 
will be sent into the country to look skyward for catches. 
Sometimes, too, when a googley bowler or a lob bowler 
goes on, a man will be put at “ silly point ” for ” dolly ” 
catches. 

These, I say, are the obvious precautions any captain 
will immediately take. But the man who is a past-master 
in the tactics of the cricket field will not stop at these, but 
will see a judicious change necessary and wise for each new 
batsman and every change of bowling. The captain who 
places his field " by the book ” nowadays is no use. He 
must use his judgment. He must exercise his intelligence. 
He must 4 * cut his coat according to his cloth.'* 

Every captain of the fielding side has two main aims—to 
get the opposing side out and to prevent them making many 
runs whilst they occupy the wickets. Now, the bowler 
is mainly-responsible for getting men out, and the fieldsmen 
for preventing them from getting runs, but without the 
co-operation of the men in the field the bowler may be 
almost useless, and, unless they are in their proper places, 
the fieldsmen may be almost useless. The captain, then, 
must see that his attack is varied and suitable, and that his 
field is properly placed to make the best of the bowling. 


Some boys I have known never learned to set their 
field to the circumstances of the moment, or of the period. 
They have no adaptability. They go on and on in the 
same groove, whether life's bowlers are sending down 
expresses or life's lob bowlers are tempting the batsman 
to hit. They never change their method, they never use 
their brains with any originality, and then they complain 
that circumstances score heavily against them and that 
the game of life is hard. 

Well, it is hard usually. But a good captain likes a 
hard-fought game. He sets his wits against the efforts 
of the enemy, and tries by skill and judgment, as well as 
hard work, to get the better of him and win the match. 

" Here’s Slogger coming,” he says. ** I must set my field 
deep for him. He's sure to put up a catch on the rails 
pretty soon. I must have a man or two out there.” 

That is only to say that he watches thoughtfully the 
trend of the times and keeps pace with the changes and 
developments of life. I was riding lately to London in a 
motor-car from the North of England, and on the way I 
talked to the driver, one of the most skilful I know. He 
knew all about the beautiful car, inside and out, and was a 
most reliable and competent man. 

Yet he had not been brought up to motor-driving. Of 
course not. When he went to work there was not a motor¬ 
car in the wide world. He had been a groom and coachman. 
But he said ; ” When I saw the way the wind was blowing, 
sir, I set my sails to catch it.” 

That was only his way of saying that he set his field in 
the cricket contest of life as soon as there was a change of 
bowling, so that the batsman, Misfortune, would not score 
heavily against him, but would soon be out and make room 
for his own innings. 

Then there is the sort of thing that is called ” Red-tape." 
It is the same old policy all the time—doing things by rule 
and regulation, whether circumstances have changed or not. 
Some people call it getting into a rut. Oh, those dreadful 
ruts ! How bad they are to get out of! But you must 
get out of them if you are going to be anything except a 
drudge in the world, if you are going to be a man of any 
originality. 

Ah, what a joy it is to be there when the ball comes ! 
To make a ripping catch just when it is most needed ! And 
if you are the captain of the team, what a pleasure it is to 
see that your placing of the field is yielding the best results. 
Yes, but, as I said to begin with, it is not haphazard. It 
is a case of planning and scheming and thinking hard. 
A badly-placed field has to work much harder than a well- 
placed one, with a much poorer result. It is not how much 
work you do, but how much your work does, that counts in 
the game of life. 






TO ARMS I TO ARMS! 
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With Bicycle to Milan. 

The Record of an Unconventional Holiday. 

By G. W. LLOYD, LL.B. 






k HIL and I determined to spend 
\ our holiday in a journey to the 
\ | Italian Lakes and Milan. 
j I Booking by the Netherland 
/ Steamship Company return 
tickets from London to Mann¬ 
heim on Rhine, we began with 
a delightfully lazy four days 
on the North Sea and the 
Rhine, with diversions of a 
half-day in Cologne and another 
in Wiesbaden, permitted by the 
steamer's time-table ; and at 
Mannheim, with cycle-bags well 
^ packed, we took to the road. 

We had only a school know¬ 
ledge, somewhat rusty, of 
French and German, and a 
smattering of Italian ; and some 
colloquialisms at the outset puzzled 
us, but added greatly to the fun. 
When addressing a stranger, a 
German speaks ceremoniously, and 
not nearly so fast as the Latin 
races ; but, on the other hand, he 
is apt to make a long speech in¬ 
stead of replying simply " Yes " or 
“ No." On one occasion, a big 
countryman, after a speech which 
left us in doubt, exclaimed " Nicht 


verstehen ? Sehen, gerade aus; immer gerade aus; 
schnur gerade aus ! " " Gerade aus," as we had early 

learnt, meant " straight on." The rest of his advice was 
plain, but it was not until later that we understood 
" Schnur " to mean " straight as a line." Another time 
our dubiety was attributed to deafness, and it was 
funny to see the little speaker on tip-toe bellowing in 
Phil’s ear for his enlightenment. 

The word " bitte," too, puzzled us on the first day. 
Having been directed on the road we thanked our friend, 
and he replied " Bitte," which we took to mean " Please, 
what do you say ? " So we repeated our thanks, and he 
repeated his " Bitte, bitte," which evidently meant, " Not 
at all, don't mention it," but we did not recall seeing that 
meaning given in text-books. 

From Mannheim we soon arrived at Spires, which in 
Germany is named " Speyer." There ought to be an 
international spelling for place-names. The story goes 
that a letter addressed to Venice, Italy, was returned by 
the " Venezia " Post Office marked " No such place in 
Italy ; try U.S.A." Milan is " Milano " in Italy, and 
" Mailand" in Germany. Flushing is " Vlissingen," 
locally pronounced " Fleecing " ; and we met a German, 
proud of his knowledge of English, who asked, " Why is 
Germany a wicked place ? " and furnished the reply: 
" Because the chief means of access are Fleecing and 
Humbug " (Hamburg). He wished us to send his joke to 
** Punch " 1 


In olden times the German Emperors were chosen at 
Frankfort, crowned at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), and buried 
in the cathedral at Spires. The cathedral is a fine red- 
sandstone basilica of the eleventh century, burned to the 
bare walls in 1689 by the French, who removed and scattered 
the ashes of the eight Emperors buried there, but marvel¬ 
lously restored in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Cycling through charming country, well wooded with 
acacias, with the Black Forest Hills on the left and the 


Vosges away on the right, we made Lauterburg, fifty miles, 
the same evening, feeling that the world was good ; and 
so to bed. Next day Strassburg gave us plenty of interest, 
and Altenheim mosquitoes. Just here the Rhine, which 
higher up runs deep and swift, flows through a fertile plain 
about twenty miles in width, and its less rapid wat rs 
provide a breeding-place for mosquitoes. At Krozingen, 
which we reached next evening, after visiting Freiburg, 
the most attractive of the smaller university towns, the 
innkeeper kindly burned a sort of incense to drive away 
the insects, which, however, seemed a less evil than the 
fumes of the burning ! 

The district of Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) 
retains many evidences of its former nationality. In 
appearance, dress, and speech many of the people are more 
French than German. The usual greeting to us was 
"Bon jour," "Bon soir," instead of " Guten Morgen," 
" Gute Nacht " ; " Bon app£tit," instead of " Guten 

Geschmack " ; " Merci," instead of " Danke " ; " S’il vous 
plait," instead of M Bitte " ; but the children, as elsewhere, 
shouted " Gliickliche Reise," and exhorted us to 
" Klingeln." 

By the way, Germans are very precise in speaking of 
the various parts of the day. Before noon it is " Morgen " ; 
early afternoon is " Tag " ; late afternoon is 44 Abend " ; 
while after dark it is " Nacht." 

In Alsace-Lorraine French sometimes is used strangely 
mixed with German. One innkeeper inquired " Voulez 
vous waschen ? " The country people seem poor and 
hard-worked; women, many of them barefooted, are 
employed in heavy toil; and even milk-cows draw carts ; 
while, doubtless owing to its being the season for manoeuvres 
(August), there was much military display. 

Wet weather now came and brought Phil an increase of 

the lumbago which 
he had insisted on 
ignoring on leaving 
London ; so we took 
train into Basle 
(Basel). The Customs 
here charged an im¬ 
port duty of n francs 
on each bicycle, cal¬ 
culated according to 
weight, which is by 
no means a criterion 
of value. We must 
have looked a quaint 
pair, what with lum¬ 
bago. and hundreds of 
mosquito-bites which 
prevented our shaving 
or wearing collars for 
a week ; but with the 
aid of turpentine for 
the former and sal- 
ammoniac for the 
latter, a few days’ 
rest did wonders. 

At Basle, as at 
** Bellowing into Phil’s ear for his other places on the 
enlightenment.” Rhine, an ingenious 

type of ferry-boat 
interested us. Attached by a long rope to a mooring in 
mid-stream, the boat is swung like a pendulum from one 
bank to the other of the river by the action of the current 
on a large rudder. 
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GOESCHENEN 

(Northern Terminus of the St. Gothard Tunnel). 


Lucerne was the next halt, but I do not propose to 
describe well-known tourist haunts. 

From Lucerne a steamer conveyed us to Fluelen, at the 
eastern end of the lake, a little to the north of which is 
the old town of Schwyz. We cycled from Fluelen to 
Altdorf, the scene of Tell's heroism. The surrounding 
hills seem to rise almost out of the streets, the village, 
like many other villages in Switzerland, nestling in the 
most intimate fashion at the hill-foot. We were told that 
laws forbid the cutting of the woods at the back of the 
village, as they afford protection from snow-slides; and 
there is a quaint story of lavfr-making 
in one of the Cantons. In olden 
times it was permitted to any man 
to propose a new law in the market¬ 
place of the capital, and if a majority 
of the people present approved it 
became law. This custom became a 
nuisance, and ultimately the proposer 
of a new law was required to speak 
with a rope round his neck, and he 
was hanged at once if his proposal was 
rejected ! 

Beyond Altdorf the road, as one 
might expect, roughly follows the 
railway except that the trains travel 
through many tunnels up gradients 
cleverly engineered in spirals. At 
Wassen one sees at one place the 
railway on three planes, and can sec 
a train going now south, presently 
doubling northwards, and again south¬ 
wards. Cycling became hard work, so 
at Wassen we despatched the bicycles 
by train to Airolo, at the southern 
end of the St. Gothard Tunnel, and 
we started the twenty-five-mile walk 
over the St. Gothard Pass. 

Phil, after his few days in bed at 
Basle, walked like a hero up the rough, 
rugged road beyond Goeschenen. By 
the Devil's Bridge we feared that we 
had walked into rain, but found that 


the moisture was just the spray dashed 
up over the road from a mountain 
torrent many feet below. At dark we 
reached Andermatt, seven miles from 
Wassen, and one thousand feet above 
{he railway tunnel. The air was so 
clear that one seemed able to appre¬ 
ciate that some stars were farther 
away than others ; and it was so sharp 
that we were glad to sleep under the 
feather-beds which in German houses* 
are supplied as quilts. About Ander¬ 
matt, though still Swiss, the country 
has a touch of the Italian. Sign¬ 
boards of the shops bear Italian names, 
and when we asked a man, "Welcher 
Weg nach Hospenthal ? " we received 
the reply, “ Buon giorno" (“Good 
day"), which clearly meant: “ I don't 
speak German." 

Above Andermatt are many stretches 
of good road with gradients which are 
easily rideable. From the summit, 
nearly 8000 feet above sea, we began 
the descent to the south. The air was 
bitterly cold and damp, and the aspect 
of the Val Tremola exceedingly bleak ; 
but the distant view of the valley of 
the Ticino down to Faido, fifteen 
miles away, where the sun w r as smiling 
sweetly, was encouraging. We could 
see Airolo apparently just beneath us„ 
but the tortuous road cut in zigzags 
in the face of the mountain gave us 
warming exercise for two hours. There 
were many signs of landslides and huge masses of snow* 
which had fallen into the ravine, and cycling would not 
have been easy. 

At Airolo our steeds i^waited us. While lunching, a 
tremendous clatter, and furious barking of dogs, brought 
everyone to the doors, and a German doctor, one of a 
party of four cyclists we had met on the Pass, came riding 
over the cobble-stones trailing a big branch of a tree which 
he used as a brake for his bicycle. He told us it answered 
very well, but it was useless on the sharp turns in the worst 
pkrt of the hill-side cuttings. This man we fell in with 
several times. He spoke perfect English, and apparently 
was equally fluent in French and Italian. 

The road from Airolo falls steadily for a time, but 
afterwards descends steeply, much of it cut out of the 
solid rock and overhanging the Gorge, and we found it 
desirable to walk rather than cycle. In compensation 
we were able to admire more at ease the beautiful views, 
the many cascades, and the abundant flowers and ferns; 
and the fertile plateau about Biasca, where vine and fig 
tree flourish, especially delighted us. Night had fallen 
when we reached Bellinzona, and it was comforting to 
hear in English, " Do you want a good hotel, gentle¬ 
men ? " 

Bellinzona, the capital of Tessin or Ticino, is a strong 
natural fortress, improved by science. The route from 
Lucerne to Bellinzona is said to have been used 
by the Gauls who invaded Italy, but there is no 
authentic account of their doing so, and a monk 
in the thirteenth century claimed to have dis¬ 
covered the way which became the 
chief coach-road in the eighteenth 
century and was made a first-class- 
road in 1820. 

Bellinzona people described the road 
to Locarno, on Lake Maggiore, as an 
easy hour’s riding. Though not 
relying too implicitly on the informa¬ 
tion, we hardly expected what awaited 
us. The road crosses streams over 
" Irish bridges," flagstones sunk below 
the level of the water, and in one place 
where the water was deep and swift 
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we crossed by a bridge one plank in width, carrying the 
bicycles ; while elsewhere there was a mile of loose sand 
in which the machines sank above their rims. Fortunately 
we had allowed over two hours for the twelve miles to 
Locarno, and so managed to catch 
the steamer on the lake. At Locarno 
we refreshed with a kilogram (2J lbs.) 
of peaches, costing 30 centimes, 
before boarding the steamer, a large, 
fast, well-managed boat, which 
crossed and re-crossed the lake, 
picking up passengers and cargo 
Soon the Italian Customs officers 
waited on us on the boat, and affixed 
a leaden seal, at a cost of a franc, 
on each bicycle. 

Nothing could be more delightful 
than the five and a half hours on 
that boat. The glimpses of La 
Madonna del Sasso, Laveno Intra, 

Pallanza, and Isola Bella, one of 
the Borromean Isles, so named after 
Borromeo, whose statue stands on 
the hillside overlooking the lake 
were refreshing ; and at 15.30, the 
Italian clock having a twenty-four 
hours’ dial, we landed at Arona. at 
the southern end of Lake Maggiore, 
with pleasurable anticipation of 
more delights to come. Our hopes 
were not at once realised. Along roads steadily growing 
worse and worse, we rode through Sesto Calende, and 
Gallarate, and many dirty, busy manufacturing towns, 
using footpaths where possible, as is customary, until we 
reached Legnano, a large town with people pouring in 
hundreds out of factories, and found an “ albergo ” 
bearing the legend " Italiano Touring Club Bicycletta." 

Perhaps English cyclists were a novelty, but at any 
rate it seemed that the sole aiifc in life of the innkeeper 
and his family was to minister to us. An excellent supper 
was provided, and if the courses did not disappear as under 
a conjurer’s wand there were anxious inquiries, “ Nonvi 
piace ? ”; and we were unfeignedly 
glad when at last coffee came to end 
our efforts to show appreciation. 

Breakfast was a luscious affair: peaches, 
grapes, figs, delicious rolls, a huge pot 
of milk, and a small pot of coffee. By 
the way, the coffee customs of Europe 
are curious. In the North one has a 
large pot of coffee and a little milk. As 
one goes southwards the proportions 
are varied, so that when one reaches 
Switzerland they are equal, while in 
Lombardy the milk predominates 
largely, the coffee being in a tiny pot 
which has evidently been on the stove. 

Thus fortified, and with “ Addio" 
and “ Buon viaggio” from a large 
crowd of people, we set off along narrow 
paths, in preference to the roadways, 
which were sadly cut up by the narrow- 
felloed, huge wheels of the country 
carts. Pretty little lizards in hundreds 
scuttled fearfully across the paths, and 
in avoiding them we many times nearly 
followed them into the ditch. 

A short run brought us to ivlilan by 
11 o’clock, and the heat was so oppres¬ 
sive, after our Alpine experiences, that 
we resolved to hasten away tjefore 
night. Lunch was a novelty. It 
began with melon as hors-d’oeuvre, an 
acceptable change in hot weather, and 
it ended with unlimited peaches. Early 
in the proceedings a mistake of ouis 
put us on good terms with the other 
visitors at the open-air table d’hdie. 


Espying a man in clerical-looking dress with a tall hat, 
we inquired whether that was Monsieur le Cur6. Our 
neighbour at table, a young army officer, with politeness, 
though near to mirth, replied that it was a policeman ! 

Our laughter at the mistake gave 
him an excuse to let loose his 
merriment, and the others desiring 
to share the joke there was soon 
hilarity all round. 

We would have lingered in Milan 
but for the heat, so after '* doing " 
the marvellous cathedral, and 
purchasing some wrought-silver 
trinkets, for which Milan is still 
famed, and which were cheap, as 
the shopkeeper politely insisted on 
giving twenty-six lire, instead of a 
little over twenty-five, for an English 
sovereign, we tried to leave the city. 
But in vain we consulted maps, and 
ultimately we stopped a cyclist and 
inquired the way to Como. With¬ 
out a moment's hesitation he turned 
back and led us at a furious pace 
along the footpath, scattering the 
folks, through interminable streets 
until at last we asked if he were 
sure it was the right road to Como. 
He proudly produced his Italiano 
Touring Club Bicycletta badge and 
dashed on for two or three miles, and we had to beg for 
mercy. However, in spite of shocking roads and threaten¬ 
ing dogs, we got to Cantu at dark, and found an 
attractive inn. For supper, bed, and breakfast for both 
of us, the innkeeper suggested a charge of five lire or 
francs, “ if not too much ” ! 

Como came in sight early next day. It is a charm¬ 
ing place, though wealthy tourists have spoilt the 
simplicity of the inhabitants. A franc was charged for 
a cup of coffee; but possibly one is expected to 
chaffer for food as for other articles. Bargaining is 
the rule, and it is common for an Italian to say. 


On the Lake of Como. 


We inquired whether that was 
M. le Cure.’’ 
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when a high price is asked, “ Bah, you take me for an 
Englishman ! ” 

Leaving Como by boat at noon, w r e had a magnificent 
panorama of villas springing from the edge of the deep-blue 
water, wonderful gardens, bell-towers crowning the slopes, 
hills with snow-tops in the background. The northern 
terminus is at Colico, which we reached at 17.45. The 
innkeeper there urged us to remain for the night, as a storm 
was probable, 
but we wished 
to spend the 
next day, a 
Sunday,at 
Chiavenna. 

For twelve 
miles we ped- 
alled fast 
along a splen¬ 
did road, and 
then came the 
storm. With 
no shelter 
nearer than 
Chiavenna, we 
rode five miles 
through tor¬ 
rents of rain, 
and arrived at 
that ancient 
and anti¬ 
quated town 
thoroughly 
soaked 
through. We 

found a rivulet a yard wide flowing down the middle of 
the main street, which slopes down from both sides to the 
middle instead of having the usual camber, and soon we 
were in “ evening dress,” dining in our bedroom. 

The sun next day produced an atmosphere like that of a 
palm-house; and, as one would expect, Chiavenna has a 
tropical luxuriance of bloom and fruit. This town is the 
northern terminus of the railway and the starting-place of 
the two great post-routes, one to San Moritz, and the other 
to Thusis over the Spliigen, the latter being our road. The 
post or diligence makes the journey daily, the road being 
kept open by snow-ploughs in winter. From June to 
September a coach takes the place of the three-horsed 
diligence. 

Seven o'clock Monday morning and we were on the way. 
Soon dismounting, we tramped, pushing our bicycles, 
invigorated by the splendid mountain air, and, including 
brief halts, we occupied seven hours in covering the twenty 
miles to Spliigen village. On the lower slopes are sweet- 
chestnut groves, vines, tigs, and peaches, with Campodolcino 
and other fairly large villages at the hill-foot. Much of 
the road is hewn out of the rocky mountain-side, and in 
places it passes through tunnels, pierced in the rock, having 
sloping roofs heavily strengthened with masonry for pro¬ 
tection against avalanches. Some of these galleries are 
400 to 500 yards long, and they are essential to safe travel¬ 
ling. Even in summer a falling mass sometimes overwhelms 
walkers who follow footpaths lower down the mountain-side 
instead of keeping to the road. 

At Pianazza is a waterfall with a sheer leap of 650 feet. 
A platform overlooking the gorge enables one to see the 
falling water spreading out like a white veil for the whole 
of its leap, and from there, too. one has a striking view of 
the involutions of the ascending road. Between Pianazza 
and the summit Giuga di Spluga, we passed three “ can- 
tonieras,” big public places of refuge, where travellers can 
obtain shelter, food, and medicine. Giuga di Spluga is the 
point where Italy and Switzerland meet, and two miles to 
the south is the Customs (La Dogana), where w r e delivered up 
the Italian seals on the bicycles. The road to Spliigen 
village, where the Swiss custom-house is, for some miles 
descends too steeply for comfortable cycling, and we 
negotiated on foot the sharp bends in the terraces. 

We had now got to the course of the Upper Rhine, which 


has its rise in a cave at Rheinwaldhorn, and falls as an icy 
mud through a gorge called ” Hell,” near which is a spot 
known as ” Paradise.” Now and again the Rhine is forced 
into fury by the narrowness of its rocky channel; in places 
the gorge is only thirty feet wide, the road overhangs the 
gorge, the waters thunder many feet below, and the 
cliff-sides rise 1600 feet above. The scenery is awe¬ 
inspiring, and w T e were loth to pass on, until threatening 
weather drove us to the inn at Rongellen, overhanging the 
gorge, on the Via Mala. 

On another occasion we travelled by diligence from 
Chiavenna to Thusis. The wildness of the route may be 
imagined from the fact that on that day (May 31) snow 
a foot deep, which had fallen during the previous night, 
lay on the road ; and near the Pass the carriage wheels 
brushed on each side a wall of snow 15 feet high thrown up 
by snow-ploughs. The horses and drivers are wonderfully 
clever in keeping a course on the winding road, with, in many 
parts, a sheer cliff on one hand and the unfenced gorge on 
the other. In August, however, there is no snow except 
on the peaks, and the road is in excellent order. We w r ere 
told that the inhabitants of the district are required to give 
yearly so many days' service in repairing the Via Mala. I 
do not know whether that is a fact; but some of the road- 
menders, whom we saw smoking their big meerschaum pipes 
at the roadside, seemed highly respectable old gentlemen. 

Thusis, three miles beyond Rongellen, is an old Roman 
town where the diligence-post service ends, and whence the 
railway runs north. After the sublime among the hills, 
the damp, dirty villages of the plain were very uninviting, 
but a kind innkeeper awaited us at Sewelen in the marshes. 
We held a sort of lev£e, and many were the questions put 
to us, in French as well as German. There was, too. a 
readiness in using a knowledge, however slight, of the 
English tongue, and in that quality the German-speaking 
race greatly excel the English. These informal levees were 
not at all an infrequent experience when staying in village 
inns. The first question always was ” Wohin kommen 
S e ? ” and on one occasion an old woman, to whom we 
replied ” From London,” shook her head incredulously and. 
pointing to the bicycles, said, ” I suppose you crossed the 
water on those things.” 

A German village inn is almost invariably a delightful 

place. The inn¬ 
keeper welcomes 
his guests as if 
they were personal 
friends, wishes 
them a good appe- 
tite, and gives 
them of his best ; 
and the German- 
Swiss inns are 
equally good. 

The Rhine here- 
a b o u t s receives 
200 glacier 
streams and peri¬ 
odically overflows, 
and consequentlv 
there are no 
villages quite near 
the river. One is 
forced to think of 
the beneficent 
functions of the 
lakes on the 
northern borders 
of Switzerland 
the vast surfaces 
of which quickly and easily dispose of storm-waters, and 
so prevent floods. 

At Rorshach we came upon Lake Constance (Bodensee), 
famous in German inland towns for its fish. Across the 
lake is Friedrichshafen, where Count Zeppelin built his 
airships. We inquired of a longshoreman as to the steamers 
to Constance. He took his pipe from his mouth and, 
” having got rid of a thumping quid,” he jerked out. " Spik 
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English ? ” We could 
not resist the temptation 
to reply " A—a leetle," 
as so many people had 
replied to inquiries— 
similar, but, I hope, 
more conventional — 
made by us. 

There was no steamer 
for some hours, and we 
cycled, passing through 
many large and flourish¬ 
ing villages, and by St. 

Gall, which was founded 
in the seventh century 
by an Irish monk who, 
being taken ill on his 
journey from Ireland to 
Rome, remained and 
built a cell. The library 
founded by him now 
contains priceless manu¬ 
scripts, and the town 
has 30,000 inhabitants. 

I wonder how many 
people realise that Con¬ 
stance (Konstanz) is in 
Germany ? We did not 
appreciate the fact, and 
unwittingly ran past 
the customs at Kreuz- 
lingen, a little way from 
Constance, luckily with 
no serious consequences. 

Once more we got 
back into Switzerland 
in going to see the 
famous Rhine falls at 
Schaff hausen. There 

now remained only three 
days in which to make 
Mannheim, about 200 
miles, in order to keep 
engagements in London, 
and it seemed advisable 
to lighten the task by 
taking train over the more hilly part of the journey. 
We said good-bye to Switzerland, not forgetting to 
reclaim the duty of 11 francs paid on the importation (!) 
of each bicycle ; and for four hours our train toiled in 
spirals up the slopes of the Schwarzwald to Triberg, the 
centre of the carved wood industry usually described as 
Swiss. 

Triberg has a waterfall of 700 feet in three jumps, 
and the local authority illuminates it by electric 
lighting. Of course it is vandalism, but it is well done. 
Its surroundings are reminiscent of the eastern slopes of 
Dartmoor, and it is an excellent centre for a Black Forest 
holiday. 

Our hopes of a 40-mile run, mostly downhill, to Offen- 
burg were tempered by doubts of the weather, alas ! 
only too well-founded, for the smooth limestone road- 
surface soon became a slippery and dangerous mire, through 
which we floundered to Offenburg. A bright spot in a 
day of disappointment was the meeting with an elderly 
army officer, who apologised profusely for not seeing us in 
time to prevent our having the inconvenience of dismount¬ 
ing when overtaking him on the footpath ! One other 
fact cheered us, and that was the discovery in Offenburg 
of a statue erected to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
“ the introducer of potatoes into Europe." 

The Drake-Denkmal of Offenburg is really a very fine 
piece of work. It is a life-size statue, and is said to have 
been executed by Friedrich of Strassburg. According to 
one authority, it was erected in 1853 ; others put the date 
as 1855. One cannot help wondering, in viewing this 
memorial to England’s national hero, whether the good 


folk of Offenburg know 
much about him as the 
circumnavigator of the 
globe and the hated foe 
of the Spaniard, or 
whether he is merely 
enshrined in their mem¬ 
ories as “ Dem Verbreiter 
der Kartoffel." 

So many soldiers 
marched along the high 
street that we began to 
suspect the old stage 
device of marching the 
same men round the 
wings and across the 
stage again. We 
watched them for a time 
while cherishing hopes 
of better weather, and 
then took train to 
Heidelberg, which we 
explored up to the time 
when it was necessary 
to catch the train to 
Mannheim for our boat 
to Rotterdam. Mann¬ 
heim was en fite for 
the opening of new 
docks ; and, as on great 
occasions often in Eng¬ 
land, the rain fell piti¬ 
lessly. Neither the 
spirits nor the persons 
of the sight-seers were 
damped, however, being 
protected by an average 
of two umbrellas, of 
the Gamp variety, to 
each person. 

The trip down the 
Rhine is a familiar one, 
and the dolce far niente 
of it gave us leisure to 
realise our experiences, 
and to reduce to order 
the impressions of the many and varied scenes we had 
passed through. With 22 hours to spare on arriving at 
Rotterdam, only a hasty glimpse of The Hague and 
Delft was permitted before embarking for England, Home, 
and Duty. 

The interest of our journey was much enhanced by its 
being largely off the ordinary tourist route, and yet it is a 
journey that can safely be made by any grown-up school¬ 
boy. Some knowledge of French and German is desirable, 
but a phrase-book will supply what one really needs. 
Many German schoolboys set off in couples with knapsack 
and phrase-book ; and it is amusing to see them search out 
a word or phrase, the good-natured train-or boat-conductor, 
with an indulgent smile, awaiting the result, which some¬ 
times evokes shrieks of laughter from the interested on¬ 
lookers. Nothing daunted, the young traveller searches 
again, and makes another and, haply, a happier shot. 
And, dare we add, it is usual for the German boys, on their 
return home, to read to their admiring relatives a written 
account of the holiday. 

In our 27 days’ holiday, Phil and I covered about 600 
miles by road and about 1400 miles by rail and boat, and in 
view of the cost of transit our total expense of 12s. 9 d. per 
diem each, inclusive of stamps, photos, and many small 
luxuries, must be considered reasonable. 

It was a jolly holiday throughout, packed with interest 
and variety. To my young cycling friends among 
“ B.O.P." readers I heartily recommend a Continental 
tour awheel, on the lines of the jaunt I have here described. 
It will be a truly healthful trip and it will be something 
to look back upon with the pleasantest recollection. 



SPLUGEN ROAD AT PIANAZZA. 

The white winding line is the road ascending the hills. Top of waterfall in foreground. 
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H IS name was Head, but from the day he came into 
Harrismith we called him “ Napper," while the 
Basuto boys and little Dutch urchins who played 
in the dusty streets always saluted him as 
44 Baas Kop," much to his disgust. This latter was little 
Billy's fault, for little Billy told the Basuto boys that that 
was Napper's proper title, and little Billy, who in spite 
of his eighteen years was only five feet eleven, spoke to 
Basuto boys as one having authority, and not as a scribe. 

It was June, a bitterly cold June, when Napper came 
to Harrismith to stay with his uncle and brag about the 
wealth his father was master of up in Jo’burg, as we always 
called Johannesburg. We boys used to doubt his assertions 
at first, but he bought a Basuto pony and sold it again 
because he couldn't ride it, had no end of clothes to wear, 
while we had to be content with two, or at most, three 
suits, and went out to shoot springbok with a magnificent 
new rifle, in company with little Billy. When they came 
back we heard that he had nearly shot little Billy, but 
no springbok, and after that we judged that he had as 
much money as he bragged about, nearly, but very little 
sense. So we sat on stoeps and told each other what w r e 
would do if we had as much money as Napper's father 
allowed him to waste on things which were no use to 
him. 

So the African winter went by, and as we grew more 
used to Napper we nearly liked him. He wasn't so stuck-up 
when one came to know him thoroughly, and his only 
real fault was that he would take the lead in everything 
we shared with him, if it were only digging out an ant- 
bear. And, town-bred as he was, he was unfitted to 
take the lead in things pertaining to the veld, but we 
couldn't make him see it. 

At Christmas time Napper came round to us with a 
new idea. He wanted to make up a party of four and 
go up to see the sun rise on New Year’s Day from the 
summit of Mont aux Sources, the highest point in South 
Africa. He wanted me to go, and I said yes, .and Jack 
Anderson, whom he asked next, said yes, but little Billy 
shook his head over it. 

44 It ain’t the right time of year," little Billy said ; 44 the 
guides don't like it now, at midsummer. There's rain 
almost every day in those hills now, and the paths are 
very slippery." 

" Guides ? " Napper said. 44 Who wants a guide to 
climb that ant-heap ? " 

" That ant-heap is nearer fourteen thousand feet than 
ten," little Billy said calmly, 44 and there's eighteen miles 
of real hill country to get over before you get to its foot. 
Nobody goes without a guide." 

** But I will," said Napper. 


Soor^ African jWe/niDre 
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44 All right," Billy answered, 44 you’ll get nobody 
to come with you." 

44 Jack Anderson is coming, and so's Wilfred," Napper 

answered triumphantly. 

We four were sitting on Harrismith station platform, 
waiting to see the mail train in. Billy looked at Jack 
and then at me, more in sorrow than in anger. 

44 I didn't think you two were such awful fools," he said. 

44 Billy’s afraid," Jack remarked to me. 

Billy stood up. 44 All right," he said, 44 1*11 come. 
But I’ll bet anything you like, Napper, that you don’t 
get to the summit of Mont aux Sources without a guide." 

44 Bet my new rifle against your boots that I do,** Napper 
answered. 

44 Done," said Billy, 44 but we'll hold our own stakes. 
It’s the only good pair of riding boots I’ve got." 

So the expedition was arranged, and we set out on our 
southward march the day after Boxing Day. Napper 
hired us a Basuto pony each, and got a pack pony as well 
to carry our blankets—for it is freezing cold on the summit 
of Mont aux Sources, even at the height of midsummer, 
while in winter the snow lies there. The venture had one 
drawback, for as we started Napper remarked cheerfully 
that he had hired the ponies and provided the grub, so 
we boys must look on him as our chief. Billy looked on 
him with disgust for saying it, but none of us disputed it 
verbally. 

It was not two years after the war, and there were not 
many barbed wire boundary fences re-erected then, so we 
followed the Elands river down to the gateway which 
forms the northern boundary of that tumbled mass of 
hills called Witzies Hoek, which culminates at its southern 
end in Mont aux Sources, one of the show places of South 
Africa. As one may not carry arms in Witzies Hoek. 
which is a native reservation, Napper left his beautiful 
new rifle at Smith’s store, to be kept till we came back. 
Billy looked at it with the pride of an owner. 

44 I’m taking that gun back," he announced cheerfully. 

44 Rats ! " Napper retorted. 44 I’m wearing your boots 
to go home in." 

44 All right," said Billy; 44 we’ll see." 

We camped down by Smith's store, on the bank of the 
Elands river, for this last night but two of the old year 
Jack and I hobbled the ponies and turned them loose for 
grazing, while Billy cooked the supper and Napper made 
love to the girl in Smith’s store. She was not over 
prepossessing, but Napper would have made love to a 
stone fence post if nothing else had been available. 
Presently Billy went down to the store. 

44 We’re running out of bread," he announced ; 44 we 
want a three days’ supply." 

44 All right," Napper answered. 44 This young lady wall 
supply your wants, and "—grandly— 44 I'll pay." 

44 The young lady will save you the trouble," she said— 
she evidentlv didn’t like Napper— 44 we have no bread to 
sell." 
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Napper looked foolish. " Then we shall have to give 
up the trip,’* he said sadly. 

“ Missie,” Billy said calmly, producing a half-sovereign 
from his belt, “ I want seven pounds of flour, and a tin of 
baking powder, and a tin of egg powder, and two tins of 
lard. When we've eaten through that lot we’ll give up 
the trip." 

He got them. When Jack and I came back from 
hobbling the ponies Billy had a waterproof sheet spread 
out on the ground beside his cooking fire. He emptied 
out his seven pounds of flour, added half the tin of baking 
powder, half the egg powder, got some water and started 
to make dough on the waterproof sheet. 

•• She'll taste baking-powdery, maybe,” he said, “ but 
it’s best to be on the safe side.” 

He kneaded the dough into little balls, about the size of 
eggs, and Jack and I fried them in his lard 
over the fire. That night, after we had finished 
eating, Billy looked at his diminished pile of 
” chupatties.” 

•* Oh yes,” he said, in answer to nobody's 
question. ” They're good, remarkably good, 
though I made . 'em. But I wish 
we’d had bread, for you chaps eat 
too many of these.” 

We slept out under the stars, and 
wakened in the morning fresh 
and ready. Billy was first out, 
and the tea was made and the 
eggs cooked before the rest of 
us had finished our dip in the 
Elands river. 

“ We’ve got two days to do 
it in,” Billy said cheerfully, 
after breakfast. “ That's one 
day to get lost and come back, 
and another day to get to the 
top.” He dodged the nosebag 
which Napper threw at him, 
and went to saddle up his pony. 

Billy led the pack pony when 
we set out, and Napper led the 
way. We had a clear road, and 
easy going until noon, when we 
off-saddled for an hour beside 
the Elands river, and ate more 
of Billy's chupatties. None of 
us had been so far into Witzies 
Hoek before, and, consequently, 
none of us knew the road, so 
Napper led off on to the plainer 
of two tracks which branched 
away south-westward. Nobody 
offered any advice—Napper 
had said he would lead, and we let him. 

Besides, we had plenty of chupatties 
and other things with us. 

So we went on. The path led us along the side 
of a hill, curving upward till we reached the sum¬ 
mit of a kopje which rose high in that hill-locked valley, 
and we looked across at the cloud-wreathed summit of Mont 
aux Sources, apparently but a stone’s throw away across a 
ravine. But the ravine was bounded on our side by a four- 
hundred-foot cliff, and though we might have got down 
it the ponies could not. Our plain path had diminished 
to a mere goat track, but Napper led on confidently. 

We followed, down and westward, away from our 
objective point, but it was the only way—unless we turned 
back. The path led down, down yet, into a shadowed 
valley, and thence up to the top of a long ridge, which it 
crossed, turning east again. Thence it was but a two-foot 
track worn by the passing of countless animals down the 
side of the ridge, which dropped almost sheer awav from our 
left hand and^rose with equal abruptness on our right. Billy, 
in rear of the party and leading the pack pony, chuckled. 

“ It's a day’s journey, with a guide, Napper,” he called 
out. " We've got another hour till sunset.” 


Napper halted, and the rest of us, following, had to 
halt too. We looked across at the mountain, on whose 
sides the rich tints of sunset were already showing. The 
clouds had vanished from about the summit, and this 
monarch of the Drakensberg stood up grand and imposing 
aver its fellow hills, gateway to Basutoland and sentinel 
of North Natal. Just in front of us stood a tree with grey 
leaves and bright scarlet blossoms, and Napper pointed 
at it. 

“ I’ll follow this path till that tree is dead,” he said 
doggedly, ” but I'll go home in your boots, Billy.” 

“ Then I’ll go back for more flour,” Billy answered, 

“ for we'll want it.” 

Napper moved on again. 


and we followed. The path wound down the ridge side 
with a few awkward twists, but our unshod, surefooted 
ponies took them easily. Wc came out into a valley, about 
three miles across, shut in on every side by vertical cliffs 
—and there the path ended suddenly. Napper looked very 
foolish, and we three laughed. 

” I think—we ought to have taken that narrow path 
to the left before we came to the ridge,” Napper said. 
” Anyhow, we've only lost a couple of hours.” 

Billy dismounted and removed the saddle from his 
pony. ” And now we’ll camp,” he suggested. 

” Hardly,” Napper answered; ” wc can get back over 
the ridge before dark, and not have so far to go in the 
morning.” 

Billy commenced to unfasten the pack saddle. " Kind¬ 
ness to animals is very often a duty, but it becomes 
a pleasure when you're as stiff as I am,” he said. ” These 
ponies have done enough for one day.” 
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Napper coloured angrily, but made no reply. It was 
the first time his authority as leader of the party had 
been questioned. He took his saddle off sullenly, and said 
nothing. 

We heard Billy yell suddenly as he was searching for 
firewood, and followed the yell till we found him. He 
stood in a mighty cave into which a regiment might have 
ridden, a stupendous hole worn in the cliff by the eddy 
of some prehistoric stream. The smooth rock floor was 
dry and clean save at one corner, where a tiny spring 
bubbled up out of the rock. 

“ We'll camp in this lodging-house/' Billy said; "there's 
room for us, ponies and all. We’ll tie 'em to those knobs 
of rock, and have a roof over our heads and all the comforts 
of civilisation round us, with the small exceptions of arm¬ 
chairs and spring mattresses. I propose a vote of thanks 
to myself for finding this cheap hotel." 

The vote was carried with enthusiasm. 

We took our blankets and stores into the cave, had 
supper, tied the ponies to the knobs as Billy suggested, 
and spread our blankets on the dry, hard floor of the cave. 
Napper made his bed farthest from the horses, and after 
all preparations were completed for the night we sat round 
the big fire Billy had made for us until it died down. Then, 
sleepily enough, we turned in. 

I heard something scraping in the dark, and Jack Ander¬ 
son asked, " What's up, Napper ? " For the scraping sound 
came from the vicinity of Napper's blankets. 

“ It's a pebble, a twenty-eight-pound pebble," Napper 
said disgustedly. " It's lying just where the small of my 
back ought to fit, so I'm going to heave it out to save 
moving my blankets." 

" Give it to me for a pillow," Jack said. 

" No such thing," Napper answered; " you’ve got luck 
enough having a roof over your head, without the luxury 
of a pillow." 

He heaved the " pebble " out—with unexpected results. 
The curving roof of our great cave had curious acoustic 
properties, for the " pebble " struck the rock floor with a 
mighty bang, which was instantly followed by thunderous 
echoes. There was a wild scurry of fright as the ponies 
leaped to their feet, we heard their head ropes snap, and 
in less time than it takes to write they had gone—galloped 
out of hearing, even. 

" That's done it, and done us," Billy remarked ; " we’ll 
spend to-morrow catching those scared ponies, which we 
ought to have hobbled ; we'll spend the next day getting 
a guide, and the day after that cooking more chupatties— 
unless you can make love to that girl in a better wav, 
Napper, so she lets us have some bread. No earthly man 
could catch those ponies in the dark." 

The last fact was self-evident, and I was sleepy. Napper 
and Billy had got to the stage of calling each other names 
when I went to sleep, and Jack was saying, " Dry up, you 
two." When I wakened in the morning Billy sat beside 
his fire, on which the water was beginning to bubble for 
tea, and—there were the five ponies, tied at their places 
by the wall. I sat up and rubbed my eyes. 

" Billy," I said, " I had a curious dream. I dreamed 
Napper threw a stone, and the noise it made frightened 
the ponies so that they stampeded." 

" That's all right," Billy said serenely. “ I began to dream 
where you left off. I dreamed Napper and I had a bit 
of an argument over it, and then I went to sleep. When 
the moon rose, I dreamed I woke up again, and went out 
of this blessed cave, and tracked those ponies by the spoor 
they had left on the grass through the dew falling, and 
caught ’em, and brought 'em back. It was such a realistic 
dream that the dew soaked me nearly up to the waist— 
I dreamed it was long grass." 

Napper's eyes had been open when we commenced to 
speak, but he pretended to sleep on until breakfast was 
ready. Perhaps it is hardly fair to say that he pretended, 
for he may have slept—however that may be, little Billy 
made up a fire with wood that Jack and I collected, and 
the fire was roaring finely when Napper sat up and yawned 
widely. 


“ There’s been a sort of rustling under my head," he 
said, “ as if I’d wrapped up something alive in my jacket 
before I put it down for a pillow." 

" Eh ? " said little Billy, suddenly. 

But Napper did not repeat his remark. It was rather 
gloomy over in his part of the cave, and I saw Billy peering 
in that direction in an anxious way. Then, as Napper 
stood up among his blankets, Billy grasped a thick stick 
that had just begun to smoulder on the edge of the fire, 
and went over to the blankets, moving very quietly. Jack 
and I guessed something was wrong, but Napper merely 
yawned again. 

" Step clear of your blankets as quietly as you can, 
Napper," Billy said. 

“ Half a minute—let me get my coat," Napper answered. 

“ Don't touch the coat—step clear," Billy ordered 
decisively. 

" But hang it, man—I want the coat." 

He bent down to pick up the garment, but Billy's left 
fist caught him a crashing blow in the chest, and drove him 
staggering backwards nearly to where Jack and I stood by 
the fire. Then Billy stood still, with the smouldering 
stick raised in his right hand. 

" Now you can take your coat off," Napper said, right¬ 
eously wrathful. " I'm not going to stand a blow like 
that from anyone. Take your coat off and come out here, 
Billy—you’ve got to fight." 

" Wait a bit," Billy answered, and stood perfectly still. 

Napper began to move towards him. " Stop 1 " Billy 
said, as quietly as ever. " Stop—unless you want to kilJ 
yourself and me too." 

Then Napper began to understand, and stood still. 
For a time—it may have been only seconds, but it seemed 
longer—we four stood quite still, like stone figures in the 
cave. I saw Napper’s coat move where it lay, and then 
something black came out from under the edge of t r 
folded garment and slowly reared, swaying—there was ^ 
hiss that I heard above the noise of the fire, and then 
Billy’s stick flashed downwards with a lightning-like swish, 
and struck. Something long and black fell across the 
blankets, writhing and twisting. 

" That's broken his back," Billy said, quite calmly; 
" he can’t get up to do any damage now. Sorry to 
hit you like that, Napper, but I could see that snake s 
head sticking out under the edge of the coat, and—well, 
it was the only way to save you." 

Napper did not answer. Billy picked up the snake— 
which still wriggled faintly—by the tail, and brought it 
out nearer to the fire, where he laid it out at full length. 

" It's a puff adder—and it's a beauty, too," he 
announced. “ Enough poison there to finish off the four 
of us and start on the ponies. I never saw a bigger one." 

" But how did a thing like that get under my coat ? ’’ 
Napper queried. 

*‘ Came out of a crevice in the rock, searching for warmth,’ 
Billy answered. " Lucky for you it went under the coat 
instead of coming in among the blankets with you. 1 
wish—it’s a pity I broke the skin in killing it." 

He picked up the carcase again by the tail, and took it 
out from the cave, taking care to keep as far as possible 
from the horses. 

" Come along, chaps," he said, when he came back 
" Let's sit round the fire and forget about it—-they’re 
ugly things to tackle, though one blow is generally enough. 
Sorry I had to bruise your chest like that, Napper." 

" it seems that you saved my life," Napper said 
awkwardly. 

" We’ll say nothing about that," Billy answered—he 
hated being thanked for what he did, at any time. " Jack 
pass the chupatties along—I'm hungry." 

Thus we breakfasted, and not another word was sai l 
about the defunct snake. Once or twice, though, I caught 
Napper looking at little Billy in a curious, almost puzzled 
way. Evidently he was beginning to revise his judgment 
of Billy, though probably he would have denied such a 
suggestion if it had been made to him. 

Later, we saddled up—nobody alluded to the stampedinc 
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of the ponies—and we made our way up the side of the 
ridge again. Napper was very silent, all the way, until 
he came to the little path which branched off to the left, 
the one he said we ought to have followed. Now he looked 
at it somewhat dubiously. 

“We must go back farther yet," he said doggedly, and 
led on. And we, following, knew that Napper would not 
give in yet. 

So for two long hours we rode back on our tracks, Napper 
in advance, silent and apparently determined to have 
his own way and finish the journey without a guide. All 
the time Mont aux Sources was receding from our view, 
and Jack Anderson ventured to wonder if we should ever 
get there. 


Within an hour of our noonday halt, when we had 
come back nearly to the edge of cultivated ground, Napper 
halted and then turned his pony back suddenly. He rode 
up to little Billy. 

44 Billy/’ he said, “ I want to thank you for catching 
the ponies, and to apologise generally. I’ve been a fool— 
we’ll get a guide, and—and it's your gun.” 

Billy said nothing, only shook hands on it, for that 
was his way. But—I have said that we nearly liked 
Napper—after that we really liked him. 

How we got our guide, how we reached the summit of 
Mont aux Sources in time to see the New Year's sunrise, 
and how Billy christened his new rifle—these make up 
another story. 


The Game of “Snob.” 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


A T Marlborough it has been the custom from time im¬ 
memorial to play 44 Snob,” a game which, in addition 
to being peculiar to the school in question, is monu¬ 
mentally exasperating. No sooner is the player in 
than he is out, and, having once got out, the school bell may 
recall him to the classroom before he is afforded another oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself. Yet it is extraordinarily 
popular. 

” Snob ” is a form of cricket—and a very difficult form, too. 
Indeed, so hard is it to standupagainsta 44 Snob” 


stand up againsta 4 4 Snob'' 
bowler, that the heroes of | the first eleven are often 

ignominiously bowled out 1 by little chaps who have 

wot advanced beyond the J dignity of the 44 4th game, 

a House.” It is a com- | mon thing to see the best 

batsmen, who at the i|j Marlborough-Rugby or 

Marlborough-Cheltenham Ijj match have carried their 

bats for half a century, ijlj retire after the first ball. 

The player with a hun- j| dred fine innings to his 

credit has an equal chance 11 with the newest 44 new 

boy ” ; and members of J each house and of each 

eleven meet to try con- I elusions without going 

through the formality of | j an introduction. The 

member of the Sixth Form, 11 who, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, would deem ] it beneath his dignity to 

mix with the lower boys, is ready to bowl for the 

youngster adorning the bottom of the lowest form 

—or to be bowled by a him I Truly, 44 Snob ” is 

a leveller. ^ 

The 44 Snob ” court con- GP sists of a stretch of 

asphalt rather longer than The Club. a cricket pitch, at one 


end of which is an up- 


There is no formality about the game, and the players 
do not try to make runs. A couple of boys, having a 
quarter of an hour to spare between lessons, rush off to the 
44 Snob ” court, and tossing up who is to bat first, within 
five minutes they have bowled each other out as many 
times. Two or three more players appear upon the scene, 
and before the school bell rings a hundred have taken part in 
the impromptu game. 

Meanwhile, so great is the difficulty in defending the wicket 


right wooden post, about 


the height and breadth occupied by three stumps when 
in position. The ball, which is very hard, is covered 
with a network of cord, while a club three and a half 
feet in length and about two and a half inches in diameter, at 
the business end, takes the place of a bat. The game certainly 
improves one’s quickness and correctness of eye, for the bowler 
is allowed to throw the ball as hard as he pleases at the wicket, 
and, as bowler follows bowler in quick succession, the batsman 
ha* no time for leisurely thought. However, he seldom enjoys 
the privilege of staying in for more than a very few minutes, so 
the strain is soon removed. 


with a broom- stick, which is 

about half the breadth of a bat, 

and against a /■,' . * ' ball which, in 

addition to be- jjll | jlS ingconsiderably 

smaller than a 'y / / I | JJ cricket ball, is 

thrown with the I / M |, j >111 full strength of 

a healthy, well- 1 ! | j I jJS fed young Her¬ 
cules’ muscular \ ' j 'j ! Ml arm, that most 

of the hundred j / I • ;, Jw have had an in- 

nings —if a 1 , / ' fM short one. 

There is con- /, j j ( fjf siderable com¬ 
petition for the ' /11 1 \m posts of wicket¬ 
keeper and slip, / /1 1 ! A since the bats¬ 
man is often . j j )• A £l caught out at 

close quarters or • i I j !! tj stumped. Leg- 

before - wicket , 1 I I’ B Jjj also disposes of 

the player; but \\ | I ( ( > 4 runs not being 

attempted, ow- , 1^ ! 1 ' iZflE&Tr ing to ttle 

difficulty in | j| U\ j (l/ hitting the ball 

any distance, - ~ l ^ 1 . l 1 and because of 

the c o m p a r a- —- _ tivelyshort 

time set apart The Wicket. for playing, no 

one is ever run out. For the 

rest, the boy who succeeds in surviving an over is almost 
accounted a hero ! Very small is the list of those who have this 
distinction placed to their credit. 

Although the origin of 44 Snob,” like the Antecedents of James 
Yellowplush, is ” wropt in mystery,” the oldest of “O.M.’s” 
has a lively recollection of the allurements of this remarkable 
game. A. G. Steele, for example, was a celebrated *‘ Snob ” 
player; C. T. Studd was a regular patron of the 44 Snob ” court, 
and S. A. P. Kitcat and other noted bats have reason to be 
indebted to 44 Snob.” 


The Wicket. 


one is ever run 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A RECOGNITION. 

A S Peter entered the garden at Seal House, he found 
Mr. Blossom reclining in a wicker chair upon 
the lawn. Springing from his bicycle he crossed 
the grass. 

" How are you to-day, dad ? " he asked kindly. 

" Oh, I feel all gone to pieces this morning. But there, 
I don't want to complain. I expect I have missed you, 
Peter. Not that I want to chain you to my side. Go 
and enjoy yourself all you can, lad. There isn’t much in 
that line just now at Seal House." 

" Oh, I am all right, dad, and I'm sorry if I’ve seemed 
long away this morning, because—would you mind if 
I left you on Friday ? I want to go up to London again 
that day." 

" With that chum of yours, Burbridge ? " 

"No. Burbridge, after all, is a rotten sort of chap ; 
he's no special chum of mine, either. But I’ve arranged 
to meet a fellow there—it is—it's—a sort of business 
affair. Can you manage to spare me, do you think ? " 

Mr. Blossom smiled indulgently. " It doesn’t appear 
to me I've much choice in the matter. Yes, go by all 
means, lad," he added. " I never wish to croak before 
you, Peter ; you've been an awfully good lad, all along." 

Peter flung himself down on the soft grass at Mr. 
Blossom’s feet. In spite of everything he was feeling in 
better spirits than he had for weeks. 

" Well, dad, what shall we be up to to-morrow ? I’ve 
a whole clear day right through." 

As Mr. Blossom looked down ipto the ardent, upturned 
young face, a sudden deep affection flashed into his own 
regard. 

" Peter, boy, I wish I could always have you with me, 
but that is not possible," he ended gloomily. 

Just then the tinkle of a bell sounding from the house 
announced the midday meal. 

Mr. Blossom rose to his feet. Peter noticed how slow 
and faltering were his steps. 

" Here, hang on to my arm, dad," he said. 

Together they crossed the sunlit garden, fllled with the 
breath of the sea and fragrant with the spicy odour 
of sturdy old-fashioned annuals, Mr. Blossom leaning 
affectionately upon the young, strong figure at his side. 

The next morning when Peter came down to breakfast 
(he had overslept himself and was late), he found Mr. 
Blossom in a strangely excited mood. A newspaper lay 
spread out on the table before him, and he glanced quickly 
up as Peter entered. 

" 1 felt too seedy yesterday even to open a paper, and 
that’s the only means of learning news in this out-of-the- 
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world spot. I suppose you know all about it though—this 
audacious robbery which has taken place at the * Grand ’ 
in Stillingfleet ? " 

" Yes, I know about it," said Peter evasively, without 
looking up. 

" Thought it wouldn't interest me, I suppose ; but I 
consider it a most impudent theft. The cool effrontery 
of that young woman—she must have been working with 
accomplices. The whole thing strikes me as very cleverly 
planned. What do vou think ? " 

Peter was conscious of the colour deepening in his face. 
Mr. Blossom, however, appeared to notice nothing. Without 
waiting for his answer, turning again to his paper, he 
was soon engrossed in a second reading of the account. 

All through the morning it was apparently the absorbing 
thought uppermost in his mind. Whatever the topic 
of conversation started by Peter, Mr. Blossom invariably 
succeeded in adroitly twisting it round to this one (evidently 
for him) engrossing point of interest, the robbery of Lady 
Varley's diamonds. Never once did he seem to notice 
Peter's curiouslv monosyllabic replies, nor his apparent 
lack of all interest in the subject. 

Later in the day he asked Peter to cycle into Stillingfleet 
for the purpose of learning* if there were any fresh develop¬ 
ments in the case, or if any fuller or more authentic report 
had penetrated the evening papers. In Stillingfleet Peter 
heard the newsboys shotrting, " Latest report in the 
Stillingfleet robbery case. Strange developments in the 
jewel mystery at the Grand. Diamond necklace and 
jewels stolen estimated at six thousand." He bought some 
papers, and with a thrill of excitement and repugnance 
began opening them. 

Some one slapped him lightly on the back. Peter started 
guiltily. He turned to find himself face to face with 
Bart ram. 

" Halloa, Bart, how you scared me." 

" Did I ? Where are you off to ? " 

Peter was hastily doubling the papers together and 
tucking them under his arm, but Bartram made no 
observation. 

" Off to ? Oh, I’m just about making tracks for home." 

" I say," said Bartram eagerly, " come along and get 
tea with me, then. The pater and mater are away, gone 
to call upon some people they met abroad, who live some¬ 
where out in this direction. After tea, when the crowd 
has cleared off, and there's no one hanging about, we’ll 
have a stroll or something." 

Peter hesitated. " I've not a very keen relish for the 
‘Grand’ just at present, as you can guess, Bart." 

" Oh, that's all rot ; you're as safe as old Time, no one 
could possibly twig you now. Why, you stood right under 
the nose of the porter and the ’tec. the other morning, 
when you were talking with the pater on the steps." 

Still, for some reason, Peter made demur. 

" Look here, Bart, why don’t you come back with me 
to Seal House instead ? You must come over one day— 

I—I—want to introduce you to the governor, you know," 
added Peter casually. 

" Ah, thanks, old man ; of course, I intend to run across 
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one time before I leave, but now that you're here, come 
along, Peter.” 

Bartram caught sudden hold of Peter’s arm, half dragging, 
half pulling him across the street, and Peter, before the 
other’s forceful suasion, with a laughing remonstrance 
allowed himself to yield. 

The two entered the hotel. Tea was being served, but 
sighting a small, vacant table they seated themselves. 
Bartram was in high good spirits and began drawing out 
an elaborate programme for the next few days, in which 
Peter was to join him. The pair were soon engrossed in 
arranging plans, and in the eager discussion Peter had 
grown quite oblivious to any sense of danger. In a momen¬ 
tary pause, however, in their 
talk, he became sharply con¬ 
scious that some one had risen 
from a seat near by and was 
curiously observing them. Half 
turning his head with a sudden, 
unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion, to ascertain 
who it might be, 
he was startled to 
d iscover the white- 
haired gentleman, 
whom he had en 
countered once 
before so mysteri¬ 
ously, intently 
regarding them. 

With a desperate 
attempt at uncon- 
cern, Peter 
plunged back 
again into conver¬ 
sation with Bar¬ 
tram. 

But, moving a 
few steps forward, 
the old gentleman 
paused immedi¬ 
ately opposite to 
their table. Both 
boys looked up— 

Bartram instinc¬ 
tively, Peter be¬ 
cause there seemed 
some compelling 
force in the other’s 
piercing scrutiny. 

” You go in, I 
see, extensively 
for the news,” he 
said, pointing to 
Peter's sheaf of 
papers, which had 
become scattered 
in his animated 
talk with Bartram. 

With a hasty movement, reddening to the temples, 
Peter grabbed the papers swiftly together. The other 
smiled disagreeably. 

” When you first came in to tea,” he said, ” I could not 
help feeling that I had seen you before somewhere. Now I 
quite distinctly recall where.” His tone and look were pecu¬ 
liarly unpleasant. ” And when you are disengaged I feel con¬ 
strained to ask a few minutes' private conversation with you.” 

He paused. Bartram’s face had also undergone a swift 
change, as he realised in some way that the situation had 
suddenly grown into one of peril. 

“ You haven't much time, you know, old man,” he 
suggested, forcing a bold front; “ you’ve a jolly good ride 
before you.” 

" Let me tell you, it is not a question of time,” said the 
white-haired gentleman sharply. " For I insist upon seeing 
your friend 1 You understand that ? I insist upon seeing him! ” 

“ Oh, ah, well, that alters the case,” stammered Bartram, 
very red in the face, and bitterly accusing himself of having 


been an ass in over-persuading Peter to come to the “ Grand ” 
at all. 

Peter lifted his head. ” I am quite ready to speak 
to you now, sir.” 

” Come, that is better,” said the other, with the shadow 
of a relaxing of his austere air. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SIR JAMBS LEVINGER. 

ETER stood up. Bartram rose also, with the intention 
of showing his chum he had no thought of leaving 
him in the lurch. But the white-haired gentleman 
imperiously waved him back. 

” I desire to speak to this young 
gentleman quite alone and privately, 
please.” 

Bartram, with no option but 
to comply, resumed his seat. 

He looked hard at Peter. 
” You know where to 
find me if I can be of 
any service, old chap.” 

” Thanks, Bart.” 

** Now, will you be so 
good as to follow me ? ” 
The request was a 
command. As he 
spoke the old 
gentleman led the 
way to the small 
reading and 
writing room, into 
which Bartram 
had strayed on 
that first evening 
of his arrival at 
the “ Grand.” 

” We shall be 
quite undisturbed 
here,” he said. 
He carefully closed 
the door, then, 
without asking 
Peter to sit down, 
began abruptly 
to interrogate 
him. 

” What is your 
name ? ” he said 
sharply. ” Where 
do you come 
from ? ” 

” My name is 
Peter Blossom. I 
live about five 
miles from Stil- 
lingfleet, in the 
parish of Seal.” 

” Is Blossom your real name ? ” 

” I don't know by what right you question me like 
this.” 

” I demand to know. Do you realise that I have the 
power to hand you over to justice this very minute ? Is 
that your real name ? ” 

” No ; my real name is Peter Oakley.” 

" And your mother’s name ? ” 

Again Peter hesitated. 

With harsh impatience the old gentleman went on: 

” Your mother’s name before her marriage, I mean ? ” 

” My mother’s name was Alice Levinger.” 

” Good heavens 1 ” The other turned aside. ” Yet I 
might have known it! ” He stood for some moments silent ; 
when he looked round his keen eyes were fixed upon Petei 
with fierce inquiry. 

” What in the world is the meaning of all this ? ” he cried 
in a quick, irascible voice. ” I insist upon knowing ! When 
I met you at the top of the stairs the other day you were in 
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disguise—ah,” shaking at Peter an irate forefinger, “ thought 
I shouldn't spot you again, did you ?—and a little later the 
whole hotel was ringing with the theft of Lady Varley's 
diamonds, and mixing you up in it all. Why, my word, 
sir, you know you are the young woman whom the manager 
at the 4 Grand ' and Scotland Yard are doing their utmost to 
trace. And you dare to stand there and tell me you are 
Alice Levinger's son—you, a thief ! I have only to touch 
that bell to have you instantly arrested.” 

The colour left Peter’s face. 

“You can ring if you choose, sir ; I never touched one of 
those jewels.” 

“ Hoity-toity 1 You expect me to believe that mad 
assertion, after the fact that you entered this hotel on the 
very afternoon of the robbery, masquerading as a fashion¬ 
able young lady, and, when leaving, gave the porter a card 
with a false name and address. I repeat it, after all this, do 
you expect me to credit the sweet story of your innocence ? 
But, pray explain,” he added with sudden icy calm. 

“ I could explain,” said Peter stubbornly, “ but-” 

“ Oh, you could, could you, but you don't wish to be 
bullied or threatened into it, eh ? ” 

Again he scanned Peter’s face searchingly. Then going 
close up to him he laid a hand on the boy's shoulder. Peter 
could feel its agitated tremor. 

“ There is much at stake, very much at stake,” he said 
in a curious change of voice. “If, as you say, you can 
explain, there is no time for dallying. Do so at once.” 

A strange thrill passed through Peter. 

“ I will try,” he said. 

As Peter did his best to comply, his listener stood with 
eyes fastened on the other's face, intently following every 
word. But once having arrived at the point where he 
became fully assured of Peter’s integrity, Lady Varley and 
her diamonds seemed to fade into minor significance. 
Instead, his whole interest centred upon Peter, till, in reply 
to his quick, urgent questions, Peter found himself telling 
piece by piece the history of his own life, concluding with 
Mr. Blossom's conversation that afternoon upon the cliffs. 

Many and varied were the emotions which swept the 
handsome wrinkled face of his interlocutor as Peter pro¬ 
ceeded. At the end of the narrative there fell a long silence. 
The other regarded the boy with a strange gaze. When at 
last he spoke, his voice sounded strained and hollow. 

“ I knew your mother, lad ; you are very like her, reckless, 
daring, yet upright and honourable to the core. In the past 
I sought to follow, to find trace of her, but after what you 
liave told me, I understand she was too proud ever to 
declare her whereabouts. So, in the end, when dying,” the 
speaker’s voice had grown very bitter, “ she coujd think of 
no one better to turn to than the man who had once loved 
her, giving to him the custody of her child. Ah, but I had 
been proud and merciless in those days, those days I would 
give everything to recall. Have you guessed who I am, 
lad ? I am your grandfather. I am Sir James Levinger, 
poor Alice Levinger’s own father.” 

Once more in the room there was a deep stillness. 

When Sir James spoke again there was a touch of 
harshness in his voice. 

“ And so this man brought you up as his own son ? ” 

“ He has done everything in the world for me.” 

“ Well, let that pass. Look here, boy, now you know I 
am your grandfather, what would you say to coming and 
living at Arlington Court ? I am an old man now, and alone 
in the world. The Court is a magnificent place. One of 
these days, if you agree to what I say and come and live 
with me there, it may all belong to you.” He glanced a 
little queerly at Peter. 

“ I am very sorry, but 1 couldn't anyway consent to do 
that.” 

“ Eh, what ? ” cried Sir James, frowning heavilv. 

“ I couldn’t leave my father,” answered Peter bluntly. 
“ For after all, 1 shall always regard him as a father, you 
know. lie is alone in the world, too. He is ill. and he 
hasn’t much money (not like you have, I mean) and he 
wants me badly by his side.” 

Sir James looked exceedingly fierce, and Peter could 


not possibly have known that nothing he could have 
said would have pleased the old gentleman better, or that 
he was muttering to himself, 

“ Just like Alice—Alice's boy all over.” 

When, after a moment, he spoke aloud he did not seem 
quite so furious after all. 

“ Well, I must call and see this Mr. Blossom one fine 
day,” he said briskly. “ I shall not have time just at 
present, as I have some business first to arrange with my 
family lawyer.” Again he looked oddly at Peter, and 
Peter realised that some strange metamorphosis had taken 
place in Sir James, quite changing him from the fierce 
old man with whom he had begun the interview. 

“ Who was that fellow having tea with you ? " Sir 
James inquired. 

“ A chum of mine, Herbert Bartram.” Peter launched 
forth upon the excellent qualities of Bartram and the way 
he had stood by him during the recent crisis. 

“ A couple of reckless, daring young rascals,” grunted 
Sir James, adding, with a gleam in his eyes, “ You cheeky 
young shaver, I wonder you so much as dared to show your 
nose inside this establishment after what has occurred.'' 

“ I did demur,” admitted Peter, “ but old Bart wanted 
me to come; he meant to have a shot at some billiards 
when the rest had cleared off. After all, no one but your¬ 
self, sir, would have been able to twig me in the way 
you did.” 

“ Well, let us join that chum of yours, or we shall have 
him storming our citadel.” 

They returned to the lounge to find it practically deserted. 
Bartram alone, with a pretematurally grave face, was 
maintaining his solitary vigil. He looked up with 
apprehension, but was in some degree reassured to see 
the two amicably approaching. 

“ I say, old man,” he cried, with an easy carelessness 
he was yet very far from feeling, “ what an awful time you 
have been gone.” 

“ We had several things to discuss,” said Peter, with 
an assumption of importance. “ First, let me introduce 
you to my grandfather, Sir James Levinger.” 

Bartram stared, as though he thought Peter had taken 
leave of his senses. Sir James was extending his hand 
with an agreeable smile. 

“ I am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Herbert 
Bartram,” he said, “ especially as I have been hearing 
such a tip-top account of you from your chum.” 

“Well, I'm jiggeredl” Bartram blurted out, then 
hurriedly added : “ How do you do, sir ? ” 

“ I hope I did not interrupt you at tea. How would 
it be to come and have a game at billiards, eh ? ” 

“ Ripping,” cried Bartram. 

“ I'm afraid I mustn't stay,” put in Peter moumfullv. 
“ I ought to be getting along back.” 

“ Don't let us keep you if we ought not,” said Sir James, 
though with evident regret in his voice. 

They shook hands all round, Bartram, though still 
mystified, in the wildest spirits at his chum’s good luck. 

Peter was conscious of a curious mixture of emotion : 
at one moment he was in a singularly elated mood, the 
next he was feeling strangely subdued. 

Cycling homeward he decided for the present to tel. 
Mr. Blossom nothing of his afternoon’s adventure, but to 
await circumstances before disclosing the fact that he 
had become acquainted with his grandfather. Sir James 
Levinger. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AN UNEXPECTED DBVBLOPMBNT. 

T HAT eventful Friday morning upon which Peter 
had promised to meet Josslyn and Millner at the 
flat in Brixton, found Bartram minor in a verv 
disconsolate mood, as he realised he had to stand 
completely out of the morning’s adventure. He watchd 
the departure of his chum from the central station in 
Stillingflcet with a quite depressed air. Neither of tn- 
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two lads, engrossed with their own concerns, noticed a 
dark-coated figure at the last moment hurry across from 
the booking-office and board a first-class compartment. 

As the train raced Londonwards Peter was conscious 
of the quick thrill of excitement which stirred in his 
veins, yet with it there* was a sense of foreboding and 
apprehension, as he realised that upon the event of the 
arrest of Mi liner or Josslyn, the sordid story of Mr. 
Blossom’s own complicity with them must become public 
knowledge. 

At the crowded London terminus he chartered a taxi 
and was speedily pursuing his way towards Brixton. Soon 


a second taxi, with a curious precision, was following 
exactly in its wake. 

At the large block of flats Peter dismounted ; the other 
conveyance stopped also a short distance off. 

Peter entered the bare stone hall, and, seeing no one 
about, ran up the central staircase to the first landing 
where Josslyn had met them. He touched the electric 
button at the door of the flat. There was no response. 
He rang the bell again, this time keeping his finger pressed 
upon the small round disc. There came the sound of a 
Hurried approach. A minute later a man stood in the 
doorway. He had evidently just been partaking of a 
late breakfast; he was still eating as he came forward. 
Apparently his toilet had been performed with the same 
Haste, for he wore & somewhat dishevelled appearance, 
the paint and powder of an overnight performance having 
t been none too skilfully removed from his face. 

" What do you want ? ” he inquired sharply. 

Peter explained his errand. 


” There are no two chaps of that name living here. 
Can you describe them ? ” 

Peter did so. 

“ Ah, the dark fellow must be Meison—he calls himself 
an actor, and the other is Ben More, a boxer and prize¬ 
fighter. They left about three days ago—at least Meison 
did, and took every blessed belonging with him.” 

” Can you tell me where they've gone to ? ” 

" No, I can’t.” 

” Do you know to whom this flat belongs ? ” 

” It’s rented by a music-hall agent; he sublets some 
of it, so it's a pretty mixed crew generally coming and 
going. Meison, I know, had rooms here. I don’t think 

Ben More ever had.” 

” Well, thanks,” said Peter. ” I think 
that’s about all, since you don't know where 
the two are hanging out.” 

“ Not in the least, no more than the man 
in the moon.” 

Peter descended to the entrance, the 
actor, his curiosity evidently roused, 
following him. In the hall below a 
man with his back to them was closely 
examining the printed names upon the 
tablet. He turned at their approach. 
Peter started in surprise. It was Mr. 
Bart ram. 

” You here ? ” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Bartram smiled. ” Yes, just go 
and dismiss that second taxi, will you ? 
I want a few words myself with this 
gentleman.” 

” Can’t take up my morning talking 
with folks who don't concern me,” said 
the man with an uncomfortable look, 
but he stayed, though obviously ill at 
ease. 

A few minutes later Mr. Bartram had 
rejoined Peter. 

” Well ? ” he said. 

” They've hooked it,*' said Peter. 

” I've gathered that much and a 
little more besides.” 

” But,” said Peter, ” how did you 
get here ? ” 

“ By the same train you did. My 
taxi followed yours. My boy, I would 
not have let you come alone.” 

” It was awfully good of you to 
trouble,” said Peter. 

” Not a bit,” said the other. 

A little later Peter’s taxi was swing¬ 
ing its way back to the station, with 
Mr. Bartram and Peter seated inside. 
As the train left London and passed 
into the open country Peter broke 
the silence which had fallen between 
them. 

" I say,” he exclaimed, ” did Bart mention to you about 
anything which occurred yesterday ? ” 

” No. Mrs. Bartram and I returned to the hold quite 
late. I scarcely saw Herbert at breakfast, but he said 
there was something he wanted to tell me when he had 
the opportunity. What is it—a fresh clue ? ” 

” Oh no, it relates simply to myself alone.” 

Peter recounted to Mr. Bartram his unexpected meeting 
with his grandfather at the “ Grand.” The other listened 
attentively. 

” Pity you can’t see your way to going to Arlington 
Court altogether, Blossom. There you'd come into your 
rightful place.” 

” I couldn’t consent to go like that.” 

” Well, we must see how circumstances shape themselves. 
I suppose you’d have no objection to paying a visit ? ” 
Peter’s eyes lit. ” Oh no, I should be awfully keen.” 
Bartram met them at Stillingfleet. After listening to 
their account of the day’s proceedings, he declared himself 
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in possession of a more startling 
piece of information than any- 

thing they had to impart. A NEW SI 

Lady Varley, it appeared, 
annoyed at her notoriety and 1 j_ "[T iT i'~ x L 

the increasingly sensational re- 

ports in circulation, had made a ;Rr; *V? Hs 

statement that the real diamonds, ; S /J 

which were of great value, had g (+*- Jf * 5 

not been stolen after all, the • H j].» 

stones the thieves had secured ; S H [ 

being only very clever paste H I 1 .!! 

imitations. These she had had 

executed after encountering a ' ASSA (BrownI) E NlL *’ 

similar adventure at a large 
Continental hotel, where she had 

most narrowly escaped losing the The accompanying repr< 

whole of her family heirlooms. dSigns, a wGch th wlre h p^ e P a! 

The others, the genuine dia- ties, include the following : 

__j „ i___ °_< „ - a mills., Cleopatra; 3 mills 

mondS, she wore on state Pyramids; 5 mills., Sphinx 

occasions only or at very special of Thebes ; 20 mills., pylon 

C _ - •_ of Cairo; ioo mills., Temp! 

functions. Dam at Assouan. The i 

After hearing the story Mr. also printed on newspaper 1 

Bartram burst into a hearty « mill, on postcards, 

laugh. __ _ 

“ Well, that is rich! " he ex- J1 200 EZLZEZajy.J 

claimed. “That’s the richest ^ 0r 

thing I've come across lately. 

So those two scheming rascals, ! 

with all their ingenious cunning, < | I > 

have got off after all with only 
worthless stones in their posses¬ 
sion. I'd have given pounds to 

see their faces when they dis- • IgQOfeiifi.JTLRil TH » 

covered how they had been 

duped." Dam at Assouan. 

Peter was equally pleased at (Maroon.) 

the news. At the back of his_ 

mind there had been all along 
the feeling that, however uncon¬ 
sciously on his part, he had yet been instrumental in 
abetting the robbery, with the very serious loss he supposed 
it had entailed upon Lady Varley. 

Mr. Bartram appeared to be cogitating ; after a minute 
he spoke. 

“ I say, Blossom, what do you think ? Shall we let this 
affair drop, as far as we are concerned, I mean ? Those two 
scoundrels have got precious little this time for their pains ; 
they are sure to be hauled to justice sooner or later. For all 
concerned it may be just as well that the matter should lapse." 

Peter agreed willingly. “ But you must remember," he 
added quickly, “ one of those chaps proved after all he 
wasn't such a blackguard, by the way he treated me." 

Mr. Bartram smiled indulgently. “ You are too generous, 
my dear fellow ; probably he was the cleverer of the two 
scoundrels, that is all." 

“ Oh, but I feel sure you are wrong there," said Peter 
warmly. He recalled again the strange thrill of feeling 
which had gripped him with the clasp of Josslyn's hand. 

As they entered the ** Grand " they found the visitors 
eagerly discussing this new turn of events, and laughing 
over the prospect of how completely the smart young 
woman and her accomplices had been dished in the end. 


NEW STAMP ISSUE. 



Pylon of Karnak. 
(Olive.) 


The accompanying reproductions depict four of the 
new stamps that have been issued in Egypt. The 
designs, which were prepared by the Egyptian authori¬ 
ties, include the following: i mill., Gyassas on the Nile; 
2 mills., Cleopatra; 3 mills., Ras el Tin Palace; 4 mills., 
Pyramids; 5 mills., Sphinx (full face); 10 mills., Colossi 
of Thebes ; 20 mills., Pylon of Karnak ; 50 mills., Citadel 
of Cairo; 100 mills., Temple of Abu Simbel; 200 mills., 
Dam at Assouan. The 1 mill, and 2 mill, stamps are 
also printed on newspaper wrappers, and the 2 mill, and 
4 mill, on postcards. 


I EGYPT POSTACE 


Dam at Assouan. 
(Maroon.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE END OF IT ALL. 


W HEN Peter reached Seal House Mrs. Scudamore 
met him at the open front entrance. She held 
up a warning hand, and something in her sig¬ 
nificant attitude caused Peter to halt abruptly. 
“ The master has been taken very ill," she said, “ a 
seizure of some sort. Dr. Clare is with him. Mr. Seldon 
was passing at the time he was first taken bad, and he 
motored into Stillingflcct and sent the doctor over." 


Peter entered the house. Dr. 
Clare was standing at the head 
of the stairs; he beckoned to 
him to come up. 

“Your father has been 
troubling about you all the 
afternoon," he said in a low* 
voice; “ go in and see him, my 
boy, the sight of you wall 
probably ease his mind." 

Peter entered the sick room. 

“ I am here, dad," he said 
softly. 

Mr. Blossom roused himself 
with an effort from the half 
torpor into which he had fallen. 

“ Is that you, Peter ? " 

“ Yes, dad." 

“ Stand there by the window, 
where I can see you. Peter, I'm 
getting to the end of my tether— 
maybe it's best so. It's been 
disappointment, all disappoint¬ 
ment." Then with renewed 
endeavour : “ But it's you, boy, 
I’m troubling over.” Again he 
slightly lapsed, then, his mind 
working clearer, “ Peter, boy, I 
am leaving you almost unprovided 
for—that’s the thing burdening 


“ Don’t let that bother you. 
; dad. I've something good to tell 

you, if you can listen." 

Then very quietly Peter told 
Temple OF Abu Simbel. Mr. Blossom of his Strange meet- 

( ate rey.) i n g with his grandfather at the 

_hotel. 

The sick man's face lightened 
wonderfully. 

“ Oh, that’s good news—that is very good news. Peter, 
you have lifted a great weight from my mind." He lay 
back silent for a moment with a look of deep content. 

Then, rousing himself sharply, he spoke again. “ Peter," 
he said, “ after I have gone, you will find a diary I have 
kept, which I wish you to read. It is torture for me that 
you should do so, yet I wish you to know the truth. I cannot 
suffer you to live on with a false impression of me. It is the 
only reparation left to me to make. A poor sort of repar¬ 
ation, to confess after I am gone the evil I have done.’’ 

Peter did not speak, the tears were running down his face 
Only a few months back, and he would have stoutly and 
fiercely declared his belief in Mr. Blossom’s innocence, his 
conviction that his father could do no wrong—now the 
bitter recollection of the past held him silent. 

“ Listen to me, Peter," Mr. Blossom continued in a strange 
tone. “ In this world there is nothing after all worth 
striving for, boy, but righteousness, honour, and truth. 
Mark that." He lay back panting and exhausted with his 
effort at speaking. 

“ Dad," cried Peter in a choking voice, “ you must 
not talk any further till the morning." 

•“ No, I won’t talk any more till the morning," said Mr. 
Blossom. “ Good night, lad—good night, Peter. Peter, 
boy, kiss me," he added suddenly. Peter stooped down 
and his w r arm lips touched the thin and pallid cheek. 

Mr. Blossom lay back as if prepared for sleep. Again 
opening his eyes, he seemed unconscious of Peter’s presence 
“ Alice," he murmured, “ I tried to guard him—the evil 
never touched him. But, Alice, I was unworthy of your 
trust." Once more his eyes closed, apparently he slept. 

Before the dawning of another day Mr. Blossom had 
had a second stroke. He never spoke again. 

In the days which immediately followed. Sir James 
Levinger w r as constantly in evidence at Seal House. And 
when, after a week or so, affairs had been investigated 
and were slowly sorting themselves out, Sir James again 
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made his proposition to Peter, that he should come and 
live at Arlington Court, as his acknowledged grandson. 
Peter very warmly agreed. 

" I am proud of you, you know, Peter," Sir James 
beamed; " you are a regular chip off the old block, the living 
counterpart of your mother, and I'm pleased and proud 
to own you as my relative." 

. The Bartrams still stood by Peter as his firm friends. 

Then one afternoon, his last at Seal House, Peter, with 
Mr. Blossom's small diary in his hand, finding a quiet 
spot in the garden, sat down to read, though with a strong 
feeling of reluctance. 

Just at first were mere jottings connected with ordinary 
life. Then the nature of the entries changed. But for 
the fact of Millner having supplied the key, the items 
might have proved mystifying. With the light of Millner’s 
revelation upon the page, Peter read and understood. 

Leaf after leaf, the memoranda seemed connected solely 
with transactions of this mysterious character. With 
a sudden movement the boy closed the book. Was he 
bound to fill his mind with details which might obliterate 
the affectionate memories he still held of the man he loved 
as a father ? 

Once more he opened it with an effort. There were no 
names, but now here and there an initial appeared. " Have 
written to M., will have no more of this business "—again 
the same initial with words of reluctant compliance. Then 
Peter's eyes grew misty. There were references to himself. 
" For the little lad's sake . . ." " The boy left for school 
to-day ; heart and home empty, but he is safe." 

After that again there followed more of those curious 
and baffling entries. 

Half through Peter closed the journal. Raising his 
eyes his glance wandered to the spot where, between 
the intervening trees, the house stood clearly visible. 

With a boy’s affection he had loved the old place; now 
with strangely mingled feelings he looked towards it, as 
he realised the amazing secret it had guarded for so many 
years. Costly gems, heirlooms, works of art, old pictures, 
family relics, had lain hidden behind those grey, impassive 
walls. Even now the thought that the quiet life flowing 
on at Seal House had covered a secret so profound, seemed 
to him like some wild fantastic dream. A step on the 
gravel path near by recalled him. 

Mr. Bartram was standing, looking at him. 

" I was passing," he said, as Peter 
glanced up, " and thought I would 
drop in for a word, but you appeared 
lost in thought, so I was afraid I 
might be intruding." 

Peter sprang to his feet. " You 
are always welcome." Then, glancing 
down at the book he had held, he 
added: "I have something I should 
like to ask you. The last time my 
father was conscious, he wished me to 
read this, he wished me to read it 
through carefully. I have been trying 
to do so. There are some things in 
it I am glad I have read; I shall 
remember them always. But there 
are others I would like to forget. If 
I might, I would destroy the rest 
unread. Would it be disloyal ? " 

Mr. Bartram saw the trouble in 
Peter's face. 

He shrewdly conjectured what some¬ 
thing of the nature of the little journal 
might be. 

" No, it would be loyal to your best 
memories of him," he declared. 

Peter’s face cleared. 

Mr. Bartram held out his hand, and 


taking the book he made a movement as if to tear it to 
pieces. He glanced at Peter for assent; Peter nodded his 
head. 

A few minutes later a small mass of fragments lit by a 
match lay smouldering at their feet. 

" There," said Mr. Bartram in a low tone, " look upon 
that as ended. And with it other unhappy memories. For 
if we want to forge straight ahead, Peter, there are some 
things in life we must put behind us. The miserable 
entanglements of the last few months are among these." 

When everything had been wound up at Seal House, it 
was apparent that the late Mr. Blossom had no fortune to 
bequeath to his adopted son. 

Mrs. Scudamore, it seemed, during her long sojourn at Seal 
House, had succeeded in hoarding together sufficient to live 
upon. If a craftiness, natural to her, had led her to surmise 
the secrets of the old place, to the world outside at least 
she never divulged them. 

So it came about that Peter said good-bye to the old 
grey house, tucked away out of sight in the dip of the 
hills, and went to live instead with his grandfather at 
Arlington Court. 

It was nearing the close of the Christmas holidays, and 
Peter had just alighted from a handsomely appointed motor 
drawn up outside the station at Arlington. As he dashed 
past the booking-office to the platform beyond, the London 
train was slowing down. A moment later one of the 
carriage doors opened and Bartram sprang out. 

" How are you, old chap ? Jolly glad to see you," cried 
Peter. " Where's your baggage ? " 

" I brought it along with me in the carriage." 

A porter hurried forward and, shouldering Bartram's 
belongings, followed the two to the waiting motor. 

They were packed in and soon were racing over the 
snowy roads through the frosty sun-lit air. 

" I say, old man, I’ve been looking forward to this week 
with you—we'll make things hum I " 

Peter assented. " Yes, we’ll have a ripping time—and 
grandad, you’ve no idea what a regular old sport he is." 

" I thought him an awfully stuck-up old aristocrat at 
the * Grand,' " said Bartram. " I was in a beastly funk that 
afternoon he collared you." 

Peter laughed. " I was in the blues, too." 

" I say, Peter," Bartram said, " did you ever hear any¬ 
thing further of Burbridge ? " 

The two had not returned to St. 
David's at the close of the summer 
holidays, but had gone together tc 
Harrow. 

" Yes, he wrote me a sloppy lette 
once, saying if I was in London at any 
time he hoped I’d call on his uncle at 
West Kensington." 

" He was trying to toady to you, old 
chap, after he knew of your altered 
fortunes." 

" Yes, that's about the hang of it.’ 
As they turned in at the lodge gates 
leading to Arlington Court and swept 
along the avenue of ancient trees, with 
the warm brick of the old Elizabethan 
mansion rising against a dazzle of snow, 
Bartram suddenly dug his chum in the 
ribs. 

" I say," he exclaimed, " you lucky 
beggar! " 

In the oak-panelled hall they found 
a big fire awaiting them, cracking and 
blazing on the open hearth. Sir James 
was standing in the mellow glow, 
prepared to give his grandson’s chum 
a hearty welcome. 
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“Wonderful Cricket.” 

(A SONG FOR BOYS.) 



Words by F. Edmonds.] 


“He found the aborigines engaged in playing cricket .” 


[Music by Thos. J. Hewitt. 


Voice. 


Piano. 
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1st Solo, then Chorus. 




Repeat throughout for 
eaeh verse and chorus. 


When Marlboro’ fought his famous fights. 

The British nation’s chief delights 

Were Rtill in playing cricket. 
At Ramillies, and Blenheim too. 

We showed what British hearts could do ; 

For when the other team “ declared,” 

And then to smash us up prepared. 

We simply had to lick it. 
Then hurrah for the glorious British game, 
Hurrah, hurrah for the cricketer’s fame. 

The French were brave, 

But they failed to save 
Their gallant side. 

Though they tried and tried. 

And the islanders won from over the wave ! 
Chorut. 


In modern days we think of all. 

Throughout our Empire, great or small. 

Who play the game of cricket. 
We think of Ranji, Trumper, Fry, 

And heaps of chaps—there’s you and I I 
Small “ fry ” as well as big, who crown 
The cricket ball with great renown. 

And bowl or drive or snick it. 
Then hurrah for the glorious modem game, 

Hurrah, hurrah for the cricketer’s fame. 

Where Grace is king. 

We will sit ami sing, 

So brave and free, 

Of the M. C. C n 

And we’ll proudly shout that “ the game’s the thing 1' 
Chorut. 



Finis coronat opus' 
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MUNGO PARK. 


M UCH as two of the most famous explorers of 
modern times—Mungo Park and Captain Speke 
—differed as men, they are inseparably linked 
together by a certain similarity of achievement. 
The one solved the secret of the Niger and the other that 
of the Nile. Park, the “ father of African exploration," was 
the first European to gaze on the Niger, and, in stating that 
it could run nowhere else but into the sea, to draw a correct 
inference as to its course ; Speke discovered the " source 
reservoir of the Nile," and so won the "blue riband of 
geographers." 

Park's fame is naturally, despite the proverb, " A 
prophet is not without honour, save in his own country," 
most in evidence in and about Selkirk, near which town in 
1771 he first saw the light. Foulshiels is one of the sacred 
spots of Ettrick Forest, because he was born in a clay- 
built cottage on the farm, and, though only some ruins 
of his humble home now remain, thousands visit the 
place every year. 

It was here that Park, after returning from his first 
expedition to Africa, wrote an account of his travels, and, 
in presenting a copy of his book to his mother, reminded her 
of an incident which occurred long before. When he was 
very young he saw the servant girl, while sweeping the 
floor, unceremoniously whisk about some printed pages 
which had fallen on it. He remonstiated with her, 
whereupon she replied, with a toss of the head, that they 
were only old Flavell's. 

" Ay," remarked the boy, " you or somebody else will 
be one day sweeping up my book leaves, saying, ' They are 
only old Mungo Park’s.' " 

" You poor, useless thing," said his mother, who had 
overheard the conversation, " do you think you will ever 
write books ? ” 

Park did not answer then ; but many years afterwards, 
when he had the pleasure of handing to the old lady a copy 
of his " Travels," he laughingly recalled the circumstance. 

A pool of the Yarrow, which runs by Foulshiels, is, too, 
the scene of a happening recorded by Lockhart, in his 
" Life of Sir Walter Scott." While living under the paternal 
roof Park was introduced to Scott, who was then resident 
at Ashestiel. One day the great novelist called at Foul¬ 
shiels, and, being told that Park was rambling in the 
neighbourhood, walked along the banks of the Yarrow in 
search of him. He came upon him standing alone on the 
bank, casting stones into a deep pool, and intently watching 


Homes and Relics of 
Famous Explorers. 

V.—MUNGO PARK AND CAPTAIN 
SPEKE: HEROES OF THE 
DARK CONTINENT. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

the bubbles as they rose to the surface. Sir Walter rallied 
him on the seeming aimlessness of the pursuit. * 

" This," he said, " appears but an idle amusement for one 
who has seen so much stirring adventure." 

" Not so idle, peihaps, as you suppose," answered Park. 
" This was the manner in which I used to ascertain the 
depth of a river in Africa before I ventured to cross it— 
judging whether the attempt would be safe from the time 
the bubbles of air took to ascend." 

Another spot is noteworthy as the place where Scott 
and Park last parted. When about to leave this country 
again the explorer paid Sir Walter a visit, and slept at 
Ashestiel. Next morning his host accompanied him 
homewards. On their reaching the place at which they had 
agreed to separate, Park's horse, in going over a small 
ditch dividing the moor from the road, stumbled and nearly 
fell. Scott had previously seen in " the autumnal 
mist floating heavily and slowly down the valley of the 
Yarrow ... a striking emblem of the troubled and 
uncertain prospect " which Park's undertaking afforded, 
and the horse's stumbling seemed to convey to his mind 
a further presage of disaster. 



The Mungo Park Memorial, Selkirk. 
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" I am afraid, Mungo," said 
Sir Walter, " that is a bad omen." 

" Freits (omens) follow those 
who look to them," returned 
Park, with a smile. 

Then, striking spurs into his 
horse, he galloped off, and Scott 
never saw him again. Indeed, 
soon afterwards he left Scotland 
for ever. 

In Selkirk, where Park went to 
school and was afterwards ap¬ 
prenticed to asurgeon, the explorer 
is commemorated by a handsome 
statue, erected in 1859, that forms 
one of the chief features of the 
town. He is represented with a 
sextant in one hand and with the 
other resting on an inscribed roll; 
and round the base of the monu¬ 
ment are the figures of slaves. 

Inscribed on it is a sentence from 
a letter which the enterprising 
Scotsman wrote not long before 
his death. Though most members 
of his force were then dead, and 
though he was in a position 
of great peril, he refused to ac¬ 
knowledge himself beaten, but 
expressed confidence in his ability to carry out the task 
which had been entrusted to him. 

There are other memorials of Park at Peebles. In a 
small, one-storied shop in that town the great traveller 
practised as a surgeon, and, though the shop is now gone, a 
tablet marks its site. Another tablet is on a house in the 
Northgate, where the explorer resided for three years, 
and whence he often departed on an urgent summons to a 
patient hovering between life and death in a cottage a dozen 
miles distant—a patient who, as a rule, was little more 
rich in worldly goods than a woman he once attended. 
His fee, in her case, consisted of a hot potato and some 
milk. 

But the most remarkable tribute to Park is, perhaps, 
an iron cross on the grave of an unknown Englishman at 
Sanba-Marcalla, near Sego, on the Niger. When a French 
gunboat dropped anchor there in November, 1888, the natives 
pointed out to the officers the 
grave of the nameless white 
man, a member of the ill-fated 
expedition of 1805. The 
gunners then forged an iron 
cross, placed it on the grave, 
and inscribed on it: "To the 
memory of one of the com¬ 
panions of Mungo Park. The 
Niger Fleet, November, 1888." 

Relics of Park, on the other 
hand, are extremely rare, even 
in his native shire. Soon after 
his death at Bousea, on the 
Niger, in 1805, careful search 
was made for his journal, 
scientific instruments, etc.; but 
nothing was found beyond a 
few papers of little interest or 
value. No doubt the bulk of 
the equipment fell into the 
river. 

One of the best preserved 
relics of the lost expedition is 
a copy of the Book of Psalms 
bound with Watts's Hymns, 
which found a resting place 
in curious circumstances. More 
than twenty years after all 
hope had been abandoned of 
obtaining anything of the kind, 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was 
shown this book while on a visit 
to London. Richard Lander, 
who followed Park’s course, 
partly with a view to clearing up 
the mystery of his death, had 
found it in the possession of an 
African king, by whom it was 
looked upon as a fetish. Wrapped 
in yellow muslin, it was hung up 
and regarded with reverential 
awe. Hogg, on opening it, was 
amazed to see on the title page 
the name of Alexander Anderson, 
Park's brother-in-law and a mem¬ 
ber of the lost expedition. He 
remarked that Dr. Anderson, of 
Selkirk, would give much for this 
relic of his brother, whereupon 
the owner generously offered to 
present it to him. As a result 
the book ultimately returned to 
Selkirk, and it is still preserved 
by the family. 

Speke—whotee name now ap¬ 
pears on the map of Africa, 
Stanley having called an arm of 
the Lake Victoria Nyanza after 
him—is little less, if any, con¬ 
spicuously commemorated than Park. In one respect, 
indeed, his memory is better preserved than is that of the 
famous Scotsman, because his birthplace is still whole and 
intact. It is Jordans, near Ilminster—one of the historic 
homes of Somerset, and a home, moreover, famed all over 
the countryside not only as the residence of the first 
European who, with Captain Grant, crossed Equatorial 
Eastern Africa, but as the scene of several more or less 
mythical happenings after Monmouth's rebellion. 

When William III., according to a local tradition, was 
on his way from Torbay to London he passed Jordans. 
Jordan, the owner, had taken part in the rebellion, and the 
estate was at the time in forfeiture to the Crown. So the 
King bestowed the place upon Speke, an attendant of 
Dutch origin, and in this way the family came into the 
country. 

Sir John Dairymple, however, relates an incident which 
falsifies this story. In record¬ 
ing the proceedings of Jeffreys 
after the rebellion, he states 
that the Mayor of Taunton 
interposed with that blood¬ 
thirsty despot on behalf of 
Speke, a gentleman in whose 
case there were mitigating 
circumstances. 

" No," cried Jeffreys, with a 
violent motion of his arm; "his 
family owes a life, and he shall 
die for the sake of his name." 

As a fact, the family of which 
Captain Speke was a member 
settled in Somerset hundreds of 
years before the rebellion, and 
has held the manor of Dowlish 
Wake since the fourteenth 
century. 

Speke’s triumphs in Africa 
are principally marked by an 
obelisk in Kensington Gardens. 
It is simply inscribed: " Speke, 
Victoria Nyanza and the Nile, 
1864." No mention is made 
on it of Captain Grant, who 
accompanied Speke, and 
shared all the perils and priva¬ 
tions of the journey across 
Equatorial Eastern Africa. 



CAPTAIN SPEKE. 



Speke's Memorial in Kensington Gardens. 
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There is, however, another 
memorial to Speke—a memorial 
to which a singular story is 
attached. The announcement 
of his discovery made a great 
sensation in this country. 

44 Punch " had a cartoon, " Brit¬ 
annia discovering the source of 
the Nile," in which the figure 
of Britannia was shown pulling 
aside some rushes, and saying to 
a decidedly ancient Egyptian, 

"Aha, Mr. Nilus! So I’ve 
found you at last! " And for 
weeks the newspapers gave up 
some of their valuable space to 
various phases of the subject. 

Ultimately Speke, in conse¬ 
quence of the criticisms to 
which his conclusions were 
subjected by experts, chief of 
whom was Captain Burton, 
arranged to speak at the 
meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Bath. 

On the day before that on 
which he was to take part in a 
discussion, while on a visit to 
his uncle (Mr. Fuller, of Neston Park), he went out partridge 
shooting, and, as he was getting over a low wall, his gun 
exploded, the charge lodging in his chest. On one of his friends 


coming to his assistance, he said 
feebly, " Don’t move me, "and a 
few minutes afterwards he died. 

Such, then, is the story con¬ 
nected with the other memorial 
to Speke—a cenotaph at Wads- 
wick, near Bath, on the exact 
spot where the deplorable acci¬ 
dent happened. It is now in 
a neglected condition, and only 
with much difficulty can the 
passer-by read the inscription : 
" Here the distinguished ex¬ 
plorer and African traveller. 
Captain John Hanning Speke, 
lost his life by the accidental 
explosion of his gun, Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1864." 

A strange parallel to the 
case of the sailor who went 
round the world and was then 
drowned in the Thames—a 
strange parallel, truly ! Here 
was a man who served as a 
soldier in India, who escaped 
death again and again in the 
wilds of Africa, once being 
charged three times in a day by 
different buffalo, and who yet fell a victim to a common¬ 
place accident, while breathing his native air, and surrounded 
by the friends of his youth ! 


Where Speke was accidentally killed. 


A One Ship Navy. 

By F. LEWIS MAITLAND. 


T a time when so much is being 
said about naval matters, and the 
competition to hold the supremacy 
of the sea, it may be of interest to 
know that yet another power, the 
Republic of Liberia, has started 
to compete with the navies of the 
world. Liberia, formerly called 
the Train Coast, is situated on the 
West Coast of Africa, and is 
bordered on the north by Sierra 
Leone, and on the east and south by French protectorates. It 
formerly belonged to America and was inhabited by the Kroo 
tribe. In 1820 the American Colonisation Society sent a number 
of Liberians, who were emancipated slaves, to found a colony in 
the country, and in 1847 made the country over as a gift to 
them when they were recognised by America and Britain as an 
independent Republic. 

At the present day the population is 1,500,000, of which 
some 10,000 are descendants of the Colonists, the rest being the 
original Kroo tribe, who resent being ruled by slaves. Having 
themselves always been a free people, they refuse to pay the 
taxes which are greatly in arrears in all parts of the country ? 
besides which an enormous amount of smuggling and illicit 
traffic is carried on. 

There being some 350 miles of sea coast, the Government 
decided that a gunboat must be procured, and for this purpose 
the President of the Republic visited England about five years 
ago, and, after a great amount of consideration, the “ Lark " 
(formerly the " Eros ”) was purchased. 

The “ Lark,” which constitutes the Liberian Navy, is 770 
tons, steams 16 knots, and is armed with two six-pounders, two 
three-pounders, two Nordenfeldts and eighty rifles. She also 
carries a motor launch capable of going 13 knots. She left 


Southampton on October 7, 1908, with one foot of free board, 
and, with the exception of some twenty-seven hours’ rough sea 
in the Bay, had fine weather the whole way to Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, where a salute of 21 guns was fired, this being responded 
to by the West African Regiment. Water and coals were here 
taken on board, and next day Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, 
was reached. She anchored two miles off the shore and fired 
a salute of which no notice was taken. 

A couple of days later the President and his minister came on 
board to inspect her, and were greatly delighted with their new 
acquisition, or, one might say, their new toy. 

The w’hite crew were shortly discharged with the exception 
of the captain and some of the officers (including the officer 
who wrote in his diary the notes from which this article is based'. 
and a new crew commissioned which was entirely made up of 
Kroos. When they came off they were ordered to form in line 
on the quarter-deck, and the captain asked in what capacity 
they wished to ship. The following answers were given. 44 No. 1. 
what’s your name ? ”—“ Blue Peter, sir.”— 44 No. 2 ? ”— 44 Prince 
of Wales, sir.”— 44 No. 3 ? ”—” Brandy and Soda, sir.” Others 
rejoiced in the names of " Shoo-fly,” ” Twelve o’clock,” and 
so on. 

The Kroo boys pulled well at all times, even during the greatest 
heat, but did nothing on board ifnless made to, so after some 
days another crew, this time Liberians, were sent on board. 
When they came off each man carried a coloured parasol, and 
naturally the officers on board imagined this gay display of 
colours coming towards them meant that visitors were arriving, 
and prepared to receive them with due honour, only to discover 
that these were the new Liberian bluejackets. Each man as 
he stepped on board came and shook hands with the officers in 
a most solemn manner. 

They were ordered aft and drawn up in line. At the head 
stood a fellow of some six feet, three inches. ” What are you ? ” 
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he was asked.—" Bugler, sir.” “ All right, stand aside. 
Next man, what are you ? ”—” Fireman, sir.” ” Stand aside.” 
—“ You ? ” ” Me, co6k, sir.” ” Cook ? Let me see, what 

can you cook ? ” ” Me boil rice, sir.” ” Anything else ? ” 

” Yes, sir, when shows me how.” ” All right, will make you 
gunner.—Next man ? ” ” Doctor, sir.” ” Indeed, what 

do you doctor ? ” ” Me finds herbs and plants, boils them down 

and gives water to the sick.” ” All right, we’ll make you cook,” 
—and so on. 

Some ten minutes later the fireman was found leaning over the 
breach of a gun. ” Hullo, what are you doing there ? ” came 
the question. ” Me, sir, can’t be fireman; wasn’t in stoke¬ 
hole five minutes before my hands got dirty with coal. Me 
be gunner, sir.” He was sent below. The bugler was then 
seen lounging about. He was ordered to fetch his bugle and 
show his proficiency, which consisted in some excruciating 
noise. "Can you 
steer ? ” one man was 
asked. — ” Yes, sir, 
when shows me how.” 

"Not by yourself?” 

” No, sir.” 

This was the way 
with all the men; they 
knew nothing, not even 
about the compass, 
which made it rather 
unpleasant going to 
sea. A young Liberian 
who had studied en¬ 
gineering a little was 
sent on board to be 
assistant-engineer. 

At last a crew of 
sixty were collected, 
and constant applica¬ 
tions were received from other natives who wished to be taken 
on board, one of the letters being as follows :— 

” To the Chief Engineer on Board the Liberians Gunboat 
' Lark.* 

*' Sire, permitted me to ask you for a chance as a fireman 
on board your ship ‘ Lark,’ am without no doubt, that if 
I am place before any engine or engines as a firework to 
be done I shall not have to yuse it, I have been under engines 
this past 6 six years from the years 1902 of which my last 
that I have been running in Atuis of which I hold two 
certificates of doubble vorges and I hereby forwarded 
same to you and eny approves, I am waiting for 
your kind approval. I remained to yours servent, Bottle 
"Whisky.” 


Amongst their other duties, the officers of the u Lark ” have 
to collect the taxes at the various small ports down the coast, 
which is no sinecure. One tribe, or sect, that has to be rounded up, 
is called ” Nigees ” (not “ niggers ”), and these natives are famed 
as doctors and for their methods of barbarism. They inflate 
sheepskins in such a manner that a skull of a ram floats on the 
surface of the sea, the rest of the skin covering the body of a 
man who is some three feet below the surface and breathes 
through the skull. They are armed with hooks and knives, 
and when other natives come to bathe they are hooked and 
drawn under, to have their ears and fingers cut off before they 
• are released. Very few of the victims reach the shore, it 
is said. 

The carpenter on the ” Lark ” said that his little son had been 
caught and mutilated, but managed to make land, only to die 
two days later. At another place the natives wished to fight 

and the crew warned 
the captain not to go 
ashore, as he would 
be certain to be 
caught, tortured, 
killed and eaten. 

At one of the most 
important ports seven 
Europeans came on 
board who had been 
to the Nigees district; 
they were almost 
nude and had had to 
fly for their lives, 
leaving all their pos¬ 
sessions behind them, 
including, of course, 
the merchandise with 
which they were 
trading. 

At another little place seven kings, or chiefs, boarded the ship. 
Their only raiment was loincloths, but one, who evidently was 
a very great man, wore a policeman’s helmet in addition, of which 
he was very proud. Each had quarrelled with other tribes and 
wanted the assistance of the ” Lark ” to quell his enemy, and 
they were greatly disappointed to learn that the gunboat's duty 
was not to settle tribal quarrels. 

It was near Cape Palmas that the ” Lark ” had occa¬ 
sion to show her authority for the first time by firing at a 
steamer which was attempting to escape with her smuggled 
goods, and as a sea policeman cruising round the coast she 
has already increased the revenue of the country by 100 per 
cent. 

Japan’s navy sprang up like mushroom growth, and it remains 
to be seen if Liberia will follow her example. 



^ How do you Fight? S? 


D ID you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful ? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful ? 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it; 

And it isn't the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 

But only, how did you take it ? 

You are beaten to earth ? Well, well, what’s that ? 

Come up with a smiling face; 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 

But to lie there—that's disgrace. 


The harder you're thrown, why, the higher you bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye 1 
It isn't the fact that you're hit that counts, 

It’s how did you fight—and why ? 

And though you be done to death, what then ? 

If you battled the best you could ; 

If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why, the critics will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn't the fact that you're dead that counts. 

But only, how did you die ? 

R. Aitchison Wotherspoon. 
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Billy, Unlimited. 

His Adventures and Aspirations. 
A Story of the Newspaper World. 

By POMEROY BOLT. 

II—MYSTERIOUS MR. MARTYN. 



M R. HENRY TOTLAND, special correspondent of 
the “ Daily Wire,” stood at the telephone clad in 
nothing but his pyjamas and a dressing-gown. 
He was in a very bad temper. He had been 
hard at work till nearly one o’clock that morning, writing 
a description of a contest for the heavy-weight boxing 
championship. He had not reached home till after two, 
and it was three o'clock before he got to sleep. Yet, here, 
at half-past eight the news editor of the “ Daily Wire ” was 
ringing him up on the telephone. 

” Look here, Welland, this is a bit too hot,” he protested 
indignantly. ” Can't you let a man have a decent sleep ? ” 
” Sorry,” answered the news editor crisply; “ I've got 
a wire addressed to you that seems to be urgent. If you 
cultivate friends like Billy, Unlimited, you must take the 
consequences.” 

” Oh 1 Billy,” said Totland. ” What's worrying the 
hero now ? ” 

The giant was quite mollified when he heard the cause of 
his awakening. Like all newspaper men, he was accustomed 
to being called up at any hour of the day or night, and he 
would not have been annoyed at all if 
the morning had been a little less cold. 

” Here's his message. I'll spell it out, 
for I'm not quite sure what it means.” 

And Welland spelt out the telegram, 
which ran as follows : 

“ Totland, * Daily Wire,’ London. 

" Mrs. Motherwell's lodger cleaned out 
by iky stine nabbed by me come quick 
billy.” 

” Well, of all the giddy nerve,” said 
Totland, laughing. ” I like that ‘ come 
quick' from a nipper of sixteen. He 
will be giving you orders next, old man.” 

” But what does he mean ? ” asked 
Welland. 

” Oh, that's obvious enough. Jack 
Stack * was so pleased by Billy's pluck 
in saving his property and getting the 
thieves caught that he told me I could 
draw on him for five hundred on Billy’s 
behalf. When the boy’s wrist was getting 
right I thought a few weeks' good 
feeding at the seaside would be the best 
thing for him, so I put him in charge of Mrs. Motherwell, 
a dear old lady who runs a boarding-house at Hastings. 
It was rather like putting a sheep in charge of a terrier, 
but-” 

“Cut the history. What does this telegram mean ? " 
interrupted Welland. 

“ Some thief has robbed one of Mrs. Motherwell's 
boarders and Billy has caught him, I suppose. But I'll 
be smothered if I am going down on it. Send one of the 
juniors.” 

” Not on your life, my boy. If you adopt a box of tricks 
like Billy that's your look out. You just catch the 9.18 
from London Bridge. It ought to be an amusing yarn, and 
you can spend a couple of days down there if you like.” 


• Sec the M.irch Part (page 303), for the story of how Billy, the Ixindon 
jv-w^Kiy, save*I Mr. Jack Stack, the South African millionaire, ancf had his wrist 
t'loken by Conky I.unn, the American “ crook.” 


” Right you are,” said Totland. The prospect of a 
couple of days' holiday ccnsoled him for having to take 
the journey. He reached Hastings before midday and 

found- But it is better to relate, in due order, the 

events which led to the sending of Billy's peremptory 
telegram to the famous war correspondent. 

When the “ Daily Wire ” had told the public how a London 
newsboy had gone to the rescue of a millionaire, Billy 
became quite a personage. From all parts of the kingdom 
people had sent subscriptions for Ills benefit, and many 
had offered to adopt him. It seemed as though Billy’s 
success in life was assured. But ” Tiny ” Totland and 
Dicky Foote, being experienced newspaper men, knew 
better. It is not easy to arrange for the future of a boy 
who from childhood has picked up his living in the streets 
of London. So before deciding on any definite course 
they sent Billy down to Hastings, where he would pick up 
health and strength. Mrs. Motherwell, an old acquaintance 
of theirs, promised to look after him, and Billy readily 
pledged himself, as he put it, ” not to worry the old geezer 
and to go to night-school wiv the mugs.” 

Mrs. Motherwell and Billy were a little 
doubtful about each other at first, but 
they soon became great friends. Billy 
grinned at her care about his food and 
clothes, and when he found she allowed 
him freedom in other matters he admitted 
she was a ” good old sort.” Mrs. Mother- 
well happened to complain one day that 
the newspapers her boarders ordered 
were never delivered in time, and Billy 
promptly said he would see about it. 
He did, and her papers were never late 
again. She failed to discover how he 
influenced the impudent local newsboy, 
but the feat impressed her in Billy's 
favour. A number of little incidents 
established perfect confidence between 
them. 

Then trouble suddenly descended upon 
Mrs. Motherwell. For days her boarding¬ 
house was the scene of the most extra¬ 
ordinary events. With tears in her eyes 
the good old dame declared that she 
believed the place must be haunted. 

The first unpleasant incident was the 
disappearance of Mrs. Bowkett's pearl necklace. Mrs. 
Bowkett was a middle-aged widow who for a long time past 
had stayed with Mrs. Motherwell for three months of each 
year. On going up to her bedroom after tea one afternoon 
this lady raised a fearful outcry. Mrs. Motherwell, the 
servants, and several of the boarders rushed up to see 
what the screams meant. 

Mrs. Bowkett cried out that someone had been to her 
room while she was at tea and stolen her necklace from 
the case on her dressing-table. She declared there was 
a thief in the house, and demanded that the police should 
be sent for immediately. Everyone was feeling very 
uncomfortable when, in the midst of the confusion, Billy 
made a sudden dive forward and picked up the missing 
property. It had been lying on the floor, hidden by the 
window curtains at the side of the table. 

Once the tension was relieved there was a good deal of 
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laughter, and Mrs. Bowkett herself, a good-natured, easy¬ 
going woman, joined in the general merriment in the 
drawing-room that evening. 

Talking the matter over, most of the company admitted 
that they never troubled to lock up their valuables. Mrs 
MotherwelTs was an old-established house where the same 
people came year after year. She hardly ever had a 
newcomer there, and her servants were above suspicion. 
Mr. Martyn, a very pleasant, frankly-spoken man, who 
had already made himself a general favourite, voiced the 
popular opinion when he said: 

“ I suppose suspicion ought to fall on me first, for I 
believe I am the only visitor here that Mrs. Motherwell 


On hearing of this last calamity Mrs. Motherwell collapsed. 
It was then that she asserted the*house was haunted, and, 
in spite of Mr. Martyn’s attempts to console her, tearfully 
declared that she should retire from business. 

But all that had gone before was as nothing compared 
to the shock which awaited her the following morning. 
When she came downstairs a servant informed her that 
Sergeant Inskip was waiting to see her in the breakfast- 
room. Trembling with apprehension, she went in to see 
him. The big policeman was most considerate. He was 
sorry to trouble her, but would Mrs. Motherwell tell him 
whether Mr. Martyn had ever lodged with her before ? 

“ No, he has not,” said the old dame. “But a nicer gentle¬ 


hasn't known for years ; and I have only 
Dr. Simpson's recommendation. One of 
the channs of this house is that you feel 
as safe as you do in your own home, if 
not safer.” 

Dr. Simpson, who had just gone abroad 
for a few weeks, was one of the oldest and 
most respected of Mrs. Motherwell's 
patrons, and the whole company laughingly 
agreed with Mr. Martyn as to the safety 
of the house. Had that incident stood 
alone Mrs. Motherwell would not have 
been troubled, but other strange hap¬ 
penings followed. 

Two days later, on going to his room 
after lunch, a boarder found the door 
locked and the key missing. He went 
downstairs to ask for an explanation, and 
was joined a minute later by two ladies 
who came to make the same complaint. 
It was then found that every bedroom 
door had been locked and all the keys 
taken away. Mrs. Motherwell was at her 
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Mr*. BOWKETT. 


man I never wish to see, and he was 
recommended here by Dr. Simpson, who 
has come to me for years and years.” 

” Had he any letter from Dr. Simpson, 

J “ He never showed me one. Why 

; I should he ?” 

/• / " Ah! ” said the sergeant. ” Well, pray 

Ij j do not be alarmed. I have had to arrest 

l ■— your boarder, Mrs. Motherwell, and he 
' / is round at the station now. I am afraid 

^—d I shall have to ask you to give evidence 

f against him, and we shall want Mrs. 
Bowkett to identify the necklace.” 

" Arrested Mr. Martyn ! ” cried Mrs. 
Motherwell, ” and from my house too ! 
There must be some mistake.” 

” Oh no,” said the sergeant. ” Mr. 
Martyn is very well known to us under 
another name, and I think that if you 
wake Mrs. Bowkett you will find that 
she has lost her necklace.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Mother¬ 


wits* end, but before she had time to take 


well’s shaken nerves, and she fell to 


any action the cook came up from the kitchen with twenty 
keys which she said must have been placed on her table 
by some unseen agent. 

The keys were not numbered, and it took some time 
to fit them to their different locks. Most of the victims 


weeping bitterly. The sergeant did his best to console her. 

” It’s all right, ma’am,” he said. ” We have got the man 
and the necklace.” 

” I am sure Mr. Martyn would not do such a thing,” 
she sobbed, ” and if he has it is all a mistake. 


took the delay in good part, though some were very much 
annoyed. Mrs. Motherwell did her best to pacify the 
angry folk, but her efforts were not well received, as she had 
no reasonable explanation to offer. 

Later she conducted a strict inquiry among the servants, 
and the only result of this was to make them all bad 
tempered and to still further disturb her own equanimity. 
For the rest of the day an atmosphere of discomfort and 
suspicion seemed to hang over the house. In this time of 
trouble Mrs. Motherwell felt very grateful to Mr. Martyn, 
the latest arrival, for he alone, among all her people, 
jested about the mystery and tried to make the others 
see the humorous side of it. 

Yet even he was upset before many hours had passed. 
At tea-time there was a heavy fall on the first-floor landing, 
and a servant who ran up to see what had happened found 
that Mr. Martyn had been tripped up by a piece of twine 
stretched across the landing about six inches from the floor. 
Mr. Martyn explained that he had been hurrying because 
he was very late for tea, and so had not noticed the trap. 
He behaved very nicely. He told the servant not to 
worry Mrs. Motherwell by mentioning the twine and cut 
it down himself, and when others asked the cause of the 
noise he said he had fallen through catching his foot in 
a mat. 

That night he was the victim of another outrage, and 
this he could not conceal from Mrs. Motherwell. Taking 
her on one side early in the morning, he begged her not 
to be alarmed, and said he would not have told her of the 
occurrence but for a broken window which was bound 
to betray him.’ He regretted to inform her that after he 
had gone to bed the previous night a large stone had been 
dung through his bedroom window. He had got up 
and hastened to the window, but by the time he reached 
it the stone-thrower had disappeared. 


Besides, if—if he is sent to prison it will be in all the 
papers, and it will ruin my house. Can't you let him go 
and say nothing about it ? I am sure Mrs. Bowkett 
wouldn’t mind if she gets her necklace. She liked Mr. 
Martyn.” 

It was some time before the sergeant could make Mrs. 
Motherwell understand that he could not release the 
quondam Mr. Martyn. It would have taken him longer 
if he had not been assisted by Mrs. Bowkett. That lady, 
exasperated by the temporary loss of her necklace, came 
downstairs in a very bad temper. She said she had always 
mistrusted the man who called himself Martyn, and she 

hoped he would get 
seven years. 

So the sergeant got 
over his difficulties, and 
Mr. Martyn, alias Ikey 
Stein, was kept under 
remand while the police 
sent to London for 
proofs of his identity 
and criminal record. 

Mr. Totland did not 
reach Hastings until the 
police-court proceedings 
were over, and, going to 
Mrs. Motherwell's 
house, he had to listen 
to her tearful account 
of her troubles before 
he could get hold of 
Billy. When he found 
that ingenious youth he 
sternly demanded a full 
SERGEANT INSKIP. explanation. 
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" Well, yer see," said Billy, " I spotted Ikey directly 'e 
come in and 'e didn't kncyv me." 

" Then, why didn’t you warn Mrs. Motherwell and get 
him turned out without giving her all this trouble ? " 

“ ’Cos 'e'd 'ave told 'er the tale and she wouldn't *ave 
believed me. Besides, I reckoned I could 'ave kept 'im 
quiet, an' I could, too, if the old lady an' all 'er lodgers 
wasn't such mugginses. O' course I saw 'e’d go for ole 
Mrs. Bowkett's necklace. That was the only thing wuth 
'is while. So I thought if I kep’ 'im orf the necklace 
'e’d clear out. 

“ I kep' watch on Ikey," continued the boy, " an' the 
second day 'e was 'ere, when 'e didn’t go dahn ter tea, I 
guessed 'e was aht for the necklace. So I slipped inter 
Mrs. Bowkett's room ter look after it. I 'eard 'im cornin' 
just as I found it, an’ I slipped it under the curtings an’ 'id. 
'E wasn’t 'arf wild when 'e found the case empty, but 'e 
'adn’t time ter look far 'cos someone come upstairs and 
'e 'ad ter 'op it." 

" So that was how you found the necklace, was it ? " 
Totland was beginning to be amused by the recital. 

" That was it," grinned Billy. " I fahnd it jest where 
I put it—it 'adn't 'ad time ter move. Then the next time 
I see Ikey was goin' on the prowl I nipped up an’ locked 
all the doors an' put the keys in the kitchen. Ikey was 
as pleased as a taxi-driver with 'is legal fare, an’ the others 
didn’t like it neither. 'Ouse was 'umming like a bad- 
tempered aeroplane. I 'ad ter go aht ter git a bit o’ quiet." 

" Didn't Stein suspect anything, then ? " asked Totland. 

" I dunno," said Billy. “ 'E might 'ave. But 'e's a 
most 'orrid persevering beggar when 'e starts on a job, an' 
'e kept on at it. The next time 'e tried ter git upstairs 'e 
falls over a bit o’ string I tied acrost 'is landing. 'E give 
Sally a bob ter say nothin’ abaht that, 'cos anybody might 
'ave seen the string was past 'is door an’ 'e wouldn’t 'ave 
tumbled over it if 'e 'adn't bin trying ter git upstairs. 


Then I went aht one night and threw a stone through 
'is winder with a warning tied on to it, but the warning 
come orf and 'e made a fuss abaht the stone." 

“ Well, he got the necklace in spite of your cleverness, and 
it was the police who caught him after all," said Totland. 

" What ! these police ? " jeered Billy. " Don’t yer 
believe it. You’d 'ave ter steal their old police station 
before they'd notice—an' I ain’t sure they would then. 
It was me what copped Ikey all right. After 'is daylight 
trips went wrong I reckoned 'e'd 'ave a try at night. Ole 
Mrs. Bowkett's a bit deaf, so it was easy enough, an' I 
laid on the stairs below 'is room for a couple o’ nights ter 
watch fer 'im.' 

" Do you mean to say you spent two nights on the 
staircase ? " 

" That’s nothink ter sleepin' on doorsteps with the 
coppers movin’ you on," retorted Billy. " Well, on the 
second night I see 'im go up in a dressin' gown so as 'e 
could pretend 'e was makin' a mistake abaht the room if 
'e was copped ; and when I see 'im come down again, quiet 
an’ 'appy, I goes aht and fetches a copper, an' a nice ole job 
I 'ad ter find one, I can tell yer." 

" I see," said Totland. " Well, when I go back to town. 
Billy, you had better come with me. It is not fair to leave 
you in a place to which inoffensive people come for restful 
holidays." 

Scotland Yard was very glad to hear of Ikey Stein’s 
capture. He was badly " wanted," for before leaving 
London he had given several exhibitions of his skill. In 
due course he received a heavy sentence, and the Hastings 
police gained much credit for having caught him. 

Billy's name was never mentioned in connection with 
the affair, which shows that Mr. Totland suppressed a 
good story. But to have brought notoriety to Mrs. Mother¬ 
well's house would have broken the good dame's heart, 
and even a journalist is human—sometimes. 



Take a “ Header ”! §$ 


N OW the bathing season's here, 

Quite the best time of the year, 

When you toddle off with chums to stream or 
pool ; 

You are sound in wind and limb, 

And would dearly love to swim, 

But you feel a trifle nervous as a rule. 

For the water looks so deep, 

And the banks so jolly steep, 

That your courage oozes as the fellows grin ; 

Do not shiver on the brink, 

Dofi your clothes, don’t stand to think, 

Set your teeth and take a " header "—plunge straight in l 

Though you're but a little chap, 

Show you do not care a rap, 

Even if the water is a trifle cold ; 

Strike out boldly ’cross the bum, 

It’s the only way to learn, 

You will feel each day more confident and bold. 


When your chums see you have pluck, 

They will aid you, and, with luck, 

In a week or two across the pool you'll win ; 

When the others dive don't sigh, 

Just make up your mind to try, 

Set your teeth and take a “ header "—plunge right in ! 

It's the same at work or play, 

When you’re nervous of the fray, 

And you think you stand no earthly kind of chance ; 
Other chaps feel just as bad, 

So take heart and try, my lad, 

You may still, for aught you know', lead them a dance. 

It is grit that pulls you through, 

So don't mope and look so blue, 

If you mean to make your mark, and fame to win ; 

For the rule holds good through fife, 

And, however keen the strife, 

Don’t give up, but take a " header "—plunge straight in I 

Harold Dorning. 
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Some Notes on Birds’ Eggs. 

How they often Vary in Colour and Markings. 

By A. R. HORWOOD (Leicester Museum). 



T HE variation in colour and markings to which 
birds' eggs are subject, is a frequent source of 
difficulty to young collectors, and boys have often 
asked for some distinction between the closely 
related birds and their eggs, 
which this article may in 
a general way supply, 
especially in the case of 
the whitethroats, finches, 
and buntings figured. 

Eggs may be of all 
colours, from white to red, 
yellow, green, blue or 
black, and sometimes we 
find the pyre primary 
colour without markings, 
as in the olive-green 
pheasant's egg. But a 
great number bear ad¬ 
ditional markings, or have 
blendings of several 
colours. Many also have 
spots, blotches, patches, 
streaks, some in a ring 
around the larger end as 
in a robin's, some when 
abnormal at the smaller 
end, or uniformly scattered 
as in a jackdaw’s, or 
irregularly as in a haw¬ 
finch’s, or apparently 
written upon as in the 
scribbling lark’s or yellow- 
hamiper’s, etc. 

The markings are added 
just before the egg is laid, 
and are firstly circular and 
by moving are irregular. 

The colour may be more 
intense the older the bird, 
and vary owing to ill- 
health. The markings 
usually differ from the 
ground colour and are of 
two kinds, distinct and 
indistinct, or subsidiary. 

There is often a very 
great difference in the 
markings of eggs of the 
same kind of bird, and 
even in eggs laid by the 
same individual. The 
clutch of a house-sparrow 
usually includes at least 
one long infertile egg 
besides several that are 
darker or lighter than each 
other, and one may find a 
hundred clutches all con¬ 
tain some one type quite 
different from the rest. 

The tree-sparrow also lays 
one always differing from 
the others in the clutch. 

Some birds always lay an 
uncoloured egg, such as 
the golden eagle, osprey, 
and others. 

Some birds’ eggs vary 
much more than others in 


d markings. A result of experience shows that the 
common birds lay eggs that vary considerably, 
■robin, whitethroat, sedge warbler, meadow-pipit, 
1 shrike, tree-pipit, spotted flycatcher, linnet, 
buntings generally, carrion 
crow, rook, skylark, 
cuckoo, sparrow, hawk, 
kestrel, great ringed plover, 
lapwing, oyster - catcher, 
snipe, curlew, common 
tern, little tern, razorbill, 
common guillemot. 

The eggs figured are 
very commonly confused, 
e.g., the lesser whitethroat, 
greater whitethroat, black¬ 
cap. But the first is 
smaller than that of the 
second, and the nest is 
smaller than that of any 
other bird of this type. 
The eggs of the second are 
usually greenish white, 
not white or milky white 
as in the third. The eggs 
of the third one are like 
those of the first but 
bigger, and with spots 
not in a ring, but more 
generally scattered and 
larger. 

The goldfinch, green¬ 
finch, and chaffinch also 
lay very similar eggs. But 
the first type is smaller 
than either of the others ; 
the eggs are pale blue or 
whitish pink with pale 
spots or unspotted. Those 
of the greenfinch are much 
larger with spots light and 
dark rufous brown and 
yellow, irregular in dis¬ 
tribution. The chaffinch 
lays eggs usually deep 
greenish blue with dark 
reddish brown markings, 
usually oval and irregular* 
The shape of the egg 
is usually oval, that of 
the greenfinch is oblong 
oval. 

Then there are the three 
common buntings, at least 
the common bunting and 
yellow-hammer are com¬ 
mon, but the cirl bunting 
is rather local. The eggs 
of the fiist are far larger 
than the others. The spots 
and streaks are dark black, 
and the ground colour 
white with a purplish black 
tinge. The yellow-ham¬ 
mer’s eggs are pinker in 
ground with fine streaky 
lines and markings rather 
irregular. The cirl 
bunting’s egg is smaller 
than the last, and the 
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markings are more numerous and the colour is more like 
that of the first, whilst the markings are more oval. 

Generally speaking, birds of the same family—as gulls— 
lay eggs more or less of the same type, alike in colour and 
markings, their eggs suited to surroundings. But in some 
families, as the thrush family, they differ—e.g. thrush and 
blackbird. Often one member of a family lays eggs quite 
different from those of the others, e.g. common redstart, 
blue; black redstart, buff. In the case of the meadow- 


pipit, tree-pipit, and shrike more than one kind of egg is 
laid. The variation in the eggs of the guillemot is perhaps 
one of the most remarkable. We have said enough to 
show how fascinating a study this may be, and we commend 
it to bird lovers. 

But, let it be added, there is no reason to take a single 
egg. Photographs of both can be obtained, and when 
taken in the natural surroundings they are of especial 
interest and of educational value. 


Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


SCHOOLBOY FIREMEN. 

A school fire brigade, with boys as firemen, and masters* as 
officers, has been formed at Ackworth School, the famous 
Quaker school near Pontefract, and is equipped with a steam 
fire engine of London Fire Brigade type, and a “ flying squad " 
of motor cyclists with side-cars who can drive off to any part of 
the district at very short notice with sufficient tackle to get a jet 
laid down before the fire engine arrives. The boys are uniformed 
and regularly drilled. 

This is said to be the only school fire brigade in the country 
possessing a steam fire engine, whilst for up-to-dateness and 
general equipment it certainly takes front rank. All the boys 
in the school are trained to orderly conduct in case of fire by 
the giving of night alarms at least twice a term. Mr. 
W. Waite, one of the 
masters of the school, 
is the chief officer of 
the brigade. 

* ♦ * 

WHEN MOUNTING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographic prints 
curl when they are 
mounted, because the 
moisture on the ex¬ 
posed surface of the 
print evaporates more 
rapidly than that on 
the back, and so causes 
a shrinkage. That 
draws the mount out 
of shape, unless it is 
very heavy. 

There are various 
methods of overcoming 
the difficulty. You can 
soak the print in a 
twenty per cent, solu¬ 
tion of glycerin and 
water, and then attach 
it to the mount by a dab 
of paste at each corner, or you can use one of the dry¬ 
mounting methods. 

Coat the back of the print with white of egg, lay it on the 
mount, and iron it with a hot flat-iron. Nothing short of a 
miracle will get the print off again, yet the process will not curl 
the thinnest mount. You can also get good results by dissolving 
white shellac in alcohol, and then painting the back of the prints 
with the solution. When the solution is dry, iron the print on, as 
already described. 

You can buy a tissue paper made especially for mounting, 
or can procure one that will do the work satisfactorily. Make 
the coating for the tissue as follows : Gum sandarac, three parts ; 
gum copal, one part ; shellac, one part; resin, one part; alcohol, 
three parts ; spirits of turpentine, three parts. Apply this to 
the tissue paper with a brush and let it dry. 

To mount a print with tissue, lay the tissue on the mount, 
and the photograph on the tissue, and rub the whole with an 
iron just hot enough to hiss when you touch it with a wet rag. 


INSIGHT. 

Two, having equal vision for their dower, 

By chance look earthward ; one sees—just a clod ! 

The other gazer spies a budding flow’er, 

And finds therein—an evidence of God 1 

CUNTON SCOLLARD. 


Our Library Table. 

“ Chats on Old Coins,” by F. W. Burgess (Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net).—The ” B.O.P.” numbers so many enthusiastic coin¬ 
collectors among its readers that a book such as this is sure ot 
a warm welcome. Numismatic primers for the beginner have been 

issued from time to 
time, and these are all 
very well in their way, 
but few attempts have 
been made to provide 
in condensed form a 
book that deals with 
the obsolete currencies 
which, throughout the 
world’s history, have 
been used by its most 
prominent nations. " In 
this little work,” says 
the author, *' I have 
endeavoured to * skim 
the cream * off the 
heavier and, to some, 
drier problems of nu¬ 
mismatology, and to 
present in acceptable 
‘ popular' form the 
more interesting facts, 
which should be know n 
to every collector.” Any¬ 
one who has followed 
Mr. Burgess’s articles on 
coins and stamps in 
the ” B.O.P.” in past 
years will recog rise 
his ability to deal 
with the subject in this more comprehensive manner, and we 
heartily commend this volume to readers who are interested 
in coins. It covers the field of numismatology most thoroughly, 
and is given an added value by the inclusion of some chapter^ 
on ” tokens.” The illustrations, which number 258, are 
excellently reproduced. 

” Told in the Indian Twilight,” by Arthur Lee Knight 
(Geo. Allen, 2s. 6 d. net).—These Mahratta fairy tales were 
collected by an English Missionary in India, and, as here retold, 
deserve a wide circle of readers. They are both dramatic ami 
picturesque, and have all the richness of Eastern imagery 
The coloured illustrations in this volume arc of special interest, 
for they were executed by a native artist, who ensconced himself 
in the veranda of the Missionary’s bungalow, and allowed 
his Oriental fancy full play, as these stories (centuries old, and 
handed down by tradition from one generation to another) 
floated through his brain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I CHANGB SHIPS. 

N OTHING very exciting occurred during the 
remainder of our voyage east and north. 
The wind freshening as we passed the Straits, 
the captain did not put in to Dover, and in two 
days after the trouble with Long Blake we were off the 
Nore. The men had given little trouble since they had 
seen the fate of Blake, and the position of the captain 
was now all the stronger. His attitude to me was extremely 
friendly, though he was not a man who showed much 
feeling. 

Only once, while I was getting his meal ready for him 
and he came in suddenly, he patted me on the back. 

" You’ll do, Harry,’* he said heartily. “ You’re a good 
boy and you’ll do. And when next I see old Bob, I’ll tell 
him so. Now,” with a little frown as if he feared he had 
said too much, ” be off and get on with your work, and if 
you can’t find sommut to do ask the mate for a job.” 

I lost no time in obeying. 

It was towards evening that we came up the Thames. 
You may be pretty sure I was not below for many minutes 
that day. I examined every village on the river banks, 
hoping to see in each something wonderful and suggestive 
of the London to which we drew ever nearer. But if I was 
disappointed in the clusters of commonplace houses which 
I was able to see from time to time, the big full-rigged ships 
moving in their stately way or lying at anchor filled me 
with complete delight. Of course I had seen such craft 
before when I had been out in the Channel with my father 
or stepfather; but only very rarely, for the big ships 
kept out to sea. Here I saw ship after ship , each, as it 
seemed to me, more wonderful than the last. Their shrouds 
appeared to mix with the clouds, their booms to spread 
the width of the river. When their crews dressed the 
yardarms, I saw more men at one time than I had ever 
done in my life. Here and there we met a wonderful ship 
with a long funnel, that actually went by steam ! Pudsey 
thought little enough of them ! 

It was the great clippers, however, that my eye rested on 
with most delight. It was perhaps upon some such wonder¬ 
ful ship as that that I was now to live ! And it was towards 
London, the great city of my dreams, that now we moved 
so steadily. 

Presently, in the gloaming, we dipped our masts to pass 
under a bridge. It was nearly night-time when we dropped 


or, 
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By FRANK ELIAS. 


anchor upon the river banks. I now discerned faint lights 
here, there and everywhere. And so this was London ! 
I fear that, in spite of the thrill that passed through me 
at the thought, my first feeling was one of disappointment. 
Somehow, this black pile of buildings faintly outlined 
and quickly disappearing as the night deepened, was very 
unlike the shining city I had pictured. You must remember 
that the London of those days was very differently lighted 
from the London of to-day. I lay down to sleep that night 
with much less excitement in my mind than I had expected 
would have been there. 

In the morning the captain called me to him. 

” Now, Harry,” he said, " I'm going ashore ! You’ll 
come too. But see here. You’re going to get a ship. 
If I don’t find one for you, you’ll come back here. Mind 
that. No roving about Lunnun. If I have an hour to spare 
I may—I only say I may —out of kindness for old Bob— 
take you down to the Abbey that I 'spose every boy by 
rights ought to see. But it’s only if you so behave. And 
mind you—no gadding about.” 

I nodded and thanked him. I would have liked to go 
through this great city, looking out for the gold that came 
so easily. Having grown older, I had before this begun to 
think that perhaps I had made a mistake about the streets 
being paved with gold and splendour, but I still supposed 
that men got rich more quickly in London than anywhere 
else—and that even a visitor, if only sharp enough, would 
find ways of filling his pockets with money. 

However, I had to obey orders, and so got into the boat 
beside the captain and was rowed ashore by two of the 
mildest-looking men that had ever planned to mutiny and 
put their captain overboard. As we stepped upon the 
quay I had an odd feeling of being rather out of it—a feeling 
which I did not like, but which grew on me as I followed the 
captain up some steps and so into a street of shops. Very 
well-dressed gentlemen were walking up and down—some of 
them in a great hurry, and it seemed to me, suddenly, that 
Captain Pudsey, in his rough homespun, made a very poor 
figure beside them. Then quickly I remembered the 
morning of the mutiny and my allegiance returned. How 
many of these simpering dandies could do what that little 
lonely-looking man had done—which of these swells single- 
handed, and without the show of pistol, could have crushed 
a mutiny and compelled the leader of it to jump into the 
sea ? 

The captain led the way through this great main street 
and then across an open, flagged space. Suddenly he 
wheeled round at a doorway and we went upstairs. He said 
nothing at the time, but I gathered that here was the 
office of his owners, and that he was making his report 
and getting instructions as to cargo. I sat on a stool by 
the door, for a long time as it seemed to me, but his 
business was over at last and then he stumped out, telling 
me to follow. 
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He went now back into the open flagged space, but turned 
a corner and then nodded. 

" See that long, flat building, Harry ? " 

" Yes," I said. 

" Bank of England," he said. 

" Oh-" I answered, mouth open with wonder. I 

suddenly felt very rich, as if all the thousands of sovereigns 
behind those walls belonged to me. But the captain did 
not leave me to my thoughts, for he led the way to a doorway 
and pushed the door. As I followed him within I read the 
legend, " Captains* Room/* and the next moment stood 
in a wide chamber with chairs scattered about, and here and 
there small groups of men. As I examined these men 
more closely I saw that, though they were of all sizes and 
ages and expressions, they all of them looked utterly 
different from the gentlemen I had seen in the streets 
outside. Their faces were brown and their skin burnt and 
roughened. They stumped about rather than walked 
elegantly. It was plain that the captain had at last found 
the men of his own class, and I too, curiously enough, felt 
suddenly at ease. For was not I also a sailor ? Was I not 
going presently to voyage to the uttermost parts of the 
earth ? I found myself strutting a little as I walked towards 
a chair. 

" Now then, Harry,** said the captain, who already 
had his eye on a distant group as if he had discovered 
friends. " You sit there and keep quiet. L you can 
read, there*s a paper to look at. If you can’t, you can 
just sit still." 

He said no more, but tramped slowly across the room 
towards the little group which I had before noticed. As 
the men composing it saw him coming, two of them seemed 
to recognise him, for there was a call of " Pudsey," " Pudsey, 
or I*m spliced! " Captain Pudsey appeared to be holding 
out a friendly hand, and then they all sat down together, 
and fell to talking. They talked for long ; for a full hour 
I should think, and I could only suppose that their con¬ 
versation was about old times, for their laughter seemed 
of a very friendly kind. 

But presently I found that, every now and again, they 
were all glancing in my direction. The first time they did 
this 1 attached no importance to it. But later 1 felt a little 
uncomfortable, for at one time of so looking up they 
all stopped talking and stared—except the captain, who 
seemed to be pointing me out. 

Then, suddenly, it occurred to me that perhaps Captain 
Pudsey was finding, in some member of the little group, 
the commander of a ship for me. This thought of course 
made me look at the men more closely. I saw then that 
two of them were very small, one being seemingly very 
poor, the other rather prosperous in the style of Captain 
Pudsey himself. The third man, on the other hand, was 
very tall and had ordinary civilian dress of a rather smart 
kind. Had he not been so well tanned and been sitting in 
that room I should not have taken him for a sailor at all. 
He was a man of about forty with a thin face and a long 
black beard. 

Presently Captain Pudsey held up his hand and beckoned 
me across. Rather ill at ease now, I went. 

•• Well, there's the boy, Captain Laurence," said Pudsey. 
“ Harry, this is Captain Laurence," he went on. " The 
captain says he wants a ship's boy, and I say you want a 
berth. What do you say ? " 

" I say if Captain Laurence will take me it's very kind 
of him," I began, I feared, a little lamely, " and—and— 
I'll try to be useful, sir." The last words I said look¬ 
ing at the tall dark man. He clapped me instantly on 
the back. 

" Oh yes," he cried, laughing, " we'll make you useful. 
Well then, that's settled." 

" But there ain’t to be no Abbey, Harry," said Captain 
Pudsey. " The fact is, the captain here sails—for Mel¬ 
bourne in Australey—with the tide to-day. So just as you 
come to me in a hurry, you go to him in a hurry, see ? '* 

" Yes, sir," I answered, with my breath a little taken 
away. 

" In fact," went on Pudsey, " the captain's going aboard 


now. So I’ll come along with him and yon. And we’ll 
see your ship afore you go and then we can report to old 
Bob." 

We went towards the river again, and I looked out in 
great excitement, wondering in which of the giant, shrouded 
vessels I was to make my acquaintance with the world. 
I did not dare to ask and neither captain deigned to tell me. 
In fact, they appeared to have forgotten me. 

As I learnt afterwards Captain Pudsey and Captain 
Laurence’s father had been friends and shipmates. When 
Captain Laurence had got command in a big ship he still saw 
Pudsey sometimes in London, and was always glad to take 
him over to his vessel or make some river excursion with him 
to Greenwich or Westminster when time allowed. They 
were now making the most of their opportunity to talk, and 
doubtless felt that I could be dealt with later. 

When at last we reached the particular step at which lay 
the boat attached to Captain Laurence’s vessel* however, 
the two men turned to me. 

" Well, here you are, young shaver," said Laurence 
kindly. " Say good-bye now to dry land for a long enough 
while." 

" Yes, Harry," cried Pudsey, " you'll have to get your 
sea legs now and no mistake. And now, don’t you think 
yourself a lucky young fellow to find a berth like this right 
off—now, don’t you ? " 

I said I did, and I think I really looked as if I thought it. 
Both men laughed, but I think Laurence was pleased. 

A moment later we were entering the boat. It was then 
that I read the name painted on her bows: 

“Southern Cross." 

So that was to be my ship ? I was excited at once. 
There was romance and mystery in the very name. Had 
I not heard old Bob himself talk of the " Southern Cross " ? 
And here was a ship called by that very name. With what 
eagerness did I now scan the shipping anchored in the river. 
But we were in mid-stream before I realised that we might 
have some way to go before we should find our own ship. 
Then we were rowed down the river, sweeping beneath the 
bows of many a big-masted vessel. 

But it was a full hour before there was any sign from the 
nien rowing that the end of their toil was coming. They 
now, I noticed, began to turn and judge their distance, and 
then, as we swept beyond a handsome frigate which I had 
resolved must be the vessel in which I was to make my 
home, we came in full view of the most beautiful thing in 
wood and canvas that ever I had seen. 

And there was no doubt about the vessel this time. 

" Southern Cross " glowed—I bad almost said beamed— 
a welcome from her stern, and a call from the deck came to 
greet the captain. In another instant a coil of rope, like a 
flying snake, whirled desperately through the air and fell 
into the hand of one of our men. We were fast I 

" Now then, shaver," called Captain Laurence, " up you 
go." Without further delay, I followed Captain Pudsey op 
the rope ladder, and a moment later stood upon the fine 
deck of the ship which I still think the most splendid craft 
that ever sailed. 

We all went down to the captain's cabin, and then he sent 
at once for a junior officer. 

" Jex," he said as a quick-eyed, wiry little man presented 
himself, " here's a young shaver who wants licking into 
shape. See to him, and show him his quarters." 

The officer beckoned to me. 

I looked round once. I knew Pudsey would presently 
be going ashore. I was not certain whether he would wish 
to say good-bye. I suppose he read my thoughts, for he got 
up suddenly and crossed to my side. He seemed as much 
in a difficulty as old Bob had been and patted my arm just 
as Bob had done. 

" There, there, Harry, be a good lad and do as the captain 
tells you." He grinned, patted me once more, and repeated, 

" Do as 'e tells you, be a good lad. There, there." 

I nodded, muttered something, and then followed Jex, 
wondering if ever I should see that old man again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE M HAUNTED" CABIN. 



T HAT evening, as the tide rose, the stately “ Southern 
Cross," with canvas spread to catch the breeze, 
sailed down the river and in the morning we were 
beyond the Nore. 

There is not much to record of my early days at sea. As 
we made our way down channel I tried my best to descry 
the only village I had ever known, but we w r ere too far away 
for anything to be seen. We had been becalmed three 
days in the Solent, and while waiting for a breeze some of 
the passengers had been allowed to go ashore, but, of course, 
such luck did not come my way. Presently w r e were off 
again and passing Plymouth. Then I was told we were 
clear of the Land's End. And no more did I see of England 
for long enough. 

And so the days went by. I was kept pretty busy, but 
rarely saw the captain. Of course there were no favours for 
me on the “ Southern Cross " and I berthed forward with the 
men. They were upon the whole a kindly lot, and, in their 
rough way, did their best to " learn me to be a sailor boy." 
For a week or more I had no other excitement than the 
daily life of the ship, the sight of the waters, and the unpleas¬ 
ant experience of the Bay of Biscay in dirty weather. We 
belonged to a famous class of Australian clipper apd carried, 
besides cargo, a number of passengers, mostly young men 
going out to the still-new colony of New South Wales. 

I was so much interested in the crew with whom I lived 
(particularly in the stories of a seaman named Peter Grundy, 
who having 
been all over 
the world re- 
me m bered 
what he had 
seen and 
could de¬ 
scribe it) that 
I had taken 
little enough 
notice of the 


passengers. In those days the waiting on passengers was 
rough enough, however, and the ship's boy had to make 
himself useful in that way as in others. I also helped 
the steward in tidying up the bunks when the passengers 
were out of them. 

It happened, therefore, that one day I was told off to scrub 
out the cabin of a passenger whom, when I came to think 
about it, I could not remember to have seen. The steward 
was at work in the other side of the passage and anxious to 
get the job over ; I fell to with a will. The first thing to 
do was to clear the floor of the scraps and odds and ends of 
paper which lay about. 

I was thus occupied and was collecting these bits of 
paper when, for some reason or another, I found my atten¬ 
tion attracted to a tom scrap which seemed to be stuck 
beneath a writing-table. It was not my business to leave it 
lying there and so, with an effort, I moved the table and picked 
up the paper preliminary to flinging it through the porthole. 
But as I held it I found myself, quite idly, turning it over 
and then, without realising it. I was reading the five words 
written across. But as 1 did so there passed through me an 
extraordinary sense of dread : I was quivering all over and as 
I put my hand to my forehead I found that it was wet. 

Yet what I had seen written there were but five words— 
harmless words enough—words with small enough meaning. 

” The little black man has-" At that point the paper 

was tom off. 


“All eyes were on the ship, for as darkness 
fell the ever-increasing flames could be seen 
brilliantly illuminating the sky and casting a 

lurid reflection in the sea.” (See page 565.) 
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Yes, harmless words enough—and yet ? 

I flung the paper through the porthole after the others 
and then dashed at my task, full of a dread that I scarcely 
understood. For those words had never left my mind since 
I had heard them months before in that dread midnight 
hour. What could they mean ? For that they did mqa,n 
something, and something terrible, was clear. They had beep 
full enough of meaning to bring a hard cruel man like my 
stepfather to the floor like a log. They had seemed to 
Long Blake the most terrible words he could say to me as he 
jumped overboard from the “ Oyster Lass." But where 
was th$ clue ? And how came the very same words to be 
written upon a torn envelope in this gallant. Australian 
clipper, ? 

1 suppose I was overwrought, and the shock of this 
reminder of the strange and awful experiences which had 
been mine at home had "bowled me over." Anyhow, a 
moment later I was lying flat on the cabin floor and rthe 
steward was shaking me and asking me what I thought 
I was a-doing of. j , 

When I had recovered enough to get up, the kindly 
steward advised me to go on deck and breathe a little fresh 
air. . / . i i 

" You’ll be all right then, sonny," he said. , , , 

I was glad enough to do as I was told, for I shrank with 
horror from that cabin. My mind was in a state of utter 
confusion and fear. Every sense seemed aljve. A sjtep 
behind me made me shiver. I found myself turning at thq 
cry of a bird. There seemed to be threats of something* I 
could not guess what, in everything around. . ; L 

Hours passed before I dared to descend. Happily for me 
then, the steward, thinking I had had air enough, did not 
ask me if I was ready for work again, but ordered me off 
sharply to my duties. 

One idea abode in my mind in the midst of the sense of 
horror which hung upon me, and that was regarding the 


tenant of that cal in. I knew that, in the chief saloon, lay 
the passenger list, and at length 1 summoned courage to 
look at it. I ran my finger down the line seeking No. 23. 
Against the first 22 numbers names appeared. But now 
suddenly there was a blank ! No one was using 23 ! Twenty- 
four was occupied and so were a number of succeeding 
numbers, but 23 was not engaged. The thing struck me 
as odd and mote than odd,«for ljknew that I was shaking 
now in every, limb, . * 1. v v * < • 

It was late in the evening that I managed to mention the 
matter to the other ship's boy, a youth named Bruce, who 
was making hi» third voyage ah/d* bepause of his greater 
experience was rather disposed to paJMonise me a little. 
When I told him I had noticed that . 23 was not let:, be 
laughed* i * i 1 . 1.. . 

" Yes, youngster," he said (he called me youngster, 
though I think there was scarcely a month between .us)* 
** it ain’t let now; But it was let to the old dame who’s 
now got 35. She got the horrors, said it was haunted or 
something. Haunted, ha, ha ! ’’ he laughed loudly.. 

" Was it—was it occupied before ?. ” I asked tremblingly. 

" Hello, what's up with the chap ? ** he called out and 
continued, " Let before, eh ? Yes, no. Nobody was in it 
coming ovej- last time ; we hadn’t twenty-three passengers 
on the ship altogether. There was a chap in.it when 
we were last outwards, because I remember him to have 
been the flgliest brute I ever sav^.!'. j i. , » . 

" What.was he like ?. *M asked,timidly..'. 

" What was . be like ; ?j .can’t, remember. I didn't 

draw hia. picture. But I do remember the paws he hadj 
You'd have thought he was some kind of an evil bird if 
you’d seen his finger nails." 

I turned white and caught the side of the bunk. For, it 
had come to me suddenly that perhaps I had seen his Anger 
nails. 

I crept away as well as I could. 


CHAPTER X. 

"SHIP ON FIRE!” 


F the fears that haunted 
me in the days that fol¬ 
lowed I shall say little 
here. I cannot describe 
them and even now I feel 
their horror: the thought 
of that strange threaten¬ 
ing phrase never left me 
—the " little black man ’’ 
seemed to be indeed a 
creature crouching near 
in some place, watching 
me, perhaps threatening. 

The voyage continued 
prosperous for many days. 
We were sometimes 
troubled for lack of wind 
and once we were becalmed for ten days on end. But in¬ 
cidents of that kind were then all in the day's work and 
troubled no one very much. We were now, I suppose, 
a thousand miles from anywhere, and with a gentle west 
wind behind us were making our regular knots and all 
seemed to be well. 

It happened that on a certain morning I was sent below 
with a message. I had performed my duty and was 
coming along the passage towards the companion way 
when I thought I smelt something peculiar. For the 
moment I could not discover what it was, and was about 
to return to the deck when suddenly I remembered what 
that curious scent was. Years before I had allowed a piece 
of coal to fall on the mat. I had instantly extinguished 
the flame. But still something continued to smoulder. 

What 1 smelt now was something smouldering. As that 
idea grew in my mind 1 realised what it meant, and ran 
towards the hold. As I did so the smell grew worse. It was 
clear what was happening—the ship was on fire 1 


I turned and bolted, running as I had never run in mv 
life before, up the companion way and straight to the 
captain. As I told him what I suspected he sprang forward, 
called down his tube to his first officer to take command o i 
the ship, and then went at once towards the hold, I follow¬ 
ing. Seeing me, he sent me for the purser and then, when 
I had brought the latter, Laurence went down at once. 

I waited where I was bound to see him when he returned 
and as he passed I saw that his face was white, but deter¬ 
mined. It was plain that he had found an appalling danger. 
At once he ordered to 'bout ship in order to get her head to 
the wind. But the breeze was so mild that there was 
little hope of its opposing the flames. I heard Laurence 
say to the second officer as he passed that it was a good 
thing for them that the sea was quiet. He nodded signi¬ 
ficantly towards the boats. 

But it had not come to that yet. Little smoke was, so 
far, issuing from the hold, and men were set at once to the 
task of pouring in water. 

As for the passengers, they were for long unsuspicious 
Then, because of what they overheard from the crew, and 
because of what the fact of the changing of the ship’s 
direction had suggested to them, some of them became 
vaguely uneasy. After that one of the lady passengers, 
taking a promenade of the decks, smelt the fumes and 
communicated her fears to her companions. 

And now there was fear in the ship, and if you have never 
seen fear in a ship, pray that you never shall. 

Laurence, though he was asked many questions and 
presently was subjected to imploring words, never relaxed 
his firm grip upon himself or on the men under him. I 
think he must have made all his plans from the very 
beginning. As the day passed, though the smoke did not 
seem noticeably denser, anxiety grew. I knew that when 
night came there were few who turned in. 

In the early morning there was no doubt whatever 
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about the fire. It had now certainly got hold. Dense 
black smoke belched from below. But I noticed that the 
captain's eyes were as often upon the weather as upon 
the smoke. 

Meanwhile the men worked without pause or rest. Even 
I was called on to hand buckets, though for the greater part 
of my time I was used as messenger between the captain 
and the second officer in charge of the fire operations. 

Towards noon it began to be clear to the most cheerful 
that only a miracle could save the ship. The sharpest 
eyes on board were at work in the crow's nest in case a sail 
should be discovered. But no welcome voice came down. 
In the afternoon a missionary going out to the islands 
got the passengers together for prayer. 

At five o’clock the flames burst through. 

It was then that I saw what kind of man our captain 
was. There was only one thing to be done now. It was 
done without a hitch. The boats were lowered, the 
passengers put into them and got clear. I remained with 
the crew. Our work was not yet done. 

When the shrieking and weeping passengers were safely 
away the captain’s orders came sharply to cut away the 
mainmast, and to fling it overboard and then take it in tow. 
If there had been any kind of a wind it might have saved 
the mas*s, but there was none. This done, the foremast was 
cut and dropped also. We dared not attempt the mizzen, 
for the flames were now raging in the stem. 


Then the fire seemed to race suddenly 
across the deck and we knew that our 
time had come to leave. And so we 
left one by one. The officers were in 
command of the boats with the pas¬ 
sengers. The captain had remained 
alone aboard. One by one we scram¬ 
bled over and dropped into boats— 
the captain last. I managed to wait 
so that I could go in his boat, and I 
saw him look back at his beautiful 
ship with a look in his eyes as if he had 
loved it as a friend. Terrible as was 
his anxiety for his passengers and for 
us, I knew that, in one comer of his 
heart, was deep grief that the “ Southern 
Cross " was thus being destroyed before 
his eyes, and with him helpless to 
save her. 

Our boat, by his direction, made 
its way towards the others, and before 
long we were within hail of the boats 
in which the passengers were collected. 
They were in pitiable plight. For im¬ 
agine what it meant to them, many of 
them delicate women, thus to be 
suddenly transported from the comfort 
and protection of what, in her day, 
was the largest and most comfortable 
ship on the service, to the narrow 
confines of a little boat from whose 
sides one could dip one’s hands into 
an ocean a mile deep. Many called 
out in their despair, but presently some 
one started to sing. They were hymns 
that were sung, and I know that pre¬ 
sently there came some sense of calm. 

And now all eyes were on the ship, 
for as darkness fell the ever-increasing 
flames could be seen brilliantly illu¬ 
minating the sky and casting a terrible 
and lurid reflection in the sea. The 
wind too had freshened and was fanning 
the flames dangerously. 

All that night we abode in our 
boats. Sometimes, when we floated 
near enough, I could hear the missionary 
praying aloud. A man by me laughed, 
but was instantly silenced by his 
fellows. 

“ Did you never hear tell of Paul ? ” cried an old sailor, a 
Scotsman whom I had always found ready to give me a 
kindly word on the voyage. “ Wasn't he wrecked and didn't 
he get safe to land ? " 

I listened and wondered. But when dawn came and 
there was no sign of a sail I admit my hopes of some inter¬ 
vention by God disappeared. 

And then it was that I saw the captain looking up at 
the sky. For the last hour there had seemed to be almost 
a calm. The wind, which had been blowing hard through 
the night, dropped. Yet still the fire seemed to be alive. 

And now a wonderful thing happened, for beginning 
with little puffs the wind sprang up again. It was the 
captain who cried that it was beginning to blow. Many 
of us were alarmed. We believed we should be beaten 
back. Others argued that as, failing a sail, we must 
inevitably starve to death in the lonely sea, we might as 
well be blown east as west. But I gathered at length that, 
in the captain's mind, there was another idea. And pre¬ 
sently I saw what it was. As the wind increased the thick 
black smoke which had never ceased to pour forth from 
the ship was now being blown, as it were, backwards. 
In other words the flames were being swept, not upon 
what remained unconsumed, but upon the burnt part 
of the ship. 

We watched with little hope at first. But then, with a 
wonder that really became hope at last, we saw that the 
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volumes of smoke were really less, and at length that the 
tongues of flame which earlier had never ceased to pour 
from below, now only appeared at intervals. 

Our wild hope became almost a certainty as we heard the 
captain’s comments to the officer in the boat nearer to him, 
and then came the command to our boat to approach the 
ship once more. What his precise plan was, even now, we 
could not discover. For the ship seemed burnt to a shell. 
But the thought of returning to her was one to put courage 
and hope into us. She might now be little more than a 
raft, but even so she would be more than an open boat, 
particularly if the weather grew worse. 

Slowly we drew near. We none of us had any word to 
say, and our eyes were on the captain. Certainly the fire 
was rapidly being blown out, but what a wreck of a once 
beautiful ship did we behold ! All our sailors’ delight in her 
was crushed. We looked on gloomily. Then, standing 
right under her starboard, we threw a rope three times 
before we could get a hold. The rest was easy enough. 

The captain first, and then most of the crew of our boat, 
swung themselves aboard. Only eight remained to manage 
the boat, and I took care I was one of the fellows to swarm 
that rope. As we clambered aboard what a scene of desola¬ 
tion met our eye ! I cannot say that we stood on deck, 
for two-thirds of the deck and upper work had been 
destroyed. 

Some of the men were set to stamp out what remained of 
the fire. After a careful inspection the captain found that 
the hull was still intact. Other men were accordingly set 
to clear away the great embers. As they fell into the sea, 
smoke and steam poured from them and the noise ©f the 


“ sizzling " did not die away for some time, as though they 
still growled and fumed at their defeat. 

Then, the sea falling into a less steady movement. Captain 
Laurence hastened to prepare some kind of accommodation 
for the passengers in the still uninjured section of the ship. 
When he was ready for them, he signalled to the boats, 
and now, one by one, men and women were got in over 
the side. 

But could we ever sail her ? That was the question in 
many minds. It was only now that we realised what a 
captain we had. It was only now that some of us, I among 
others, remembered that the masts had not been destroyed, 
but had been cut down in time and were lying tacked by a 
cable to the ship’s side. We got them up at last, first the 
main and then the fore, and then came the work of fixing 
them. The carpenter and his men were, however, labouring 
many hours before success came to them. But at last their 
work was done, and it was possible to work the ship. 

Once more, after having almost been burnt to the water’s 
edge, we were proceeding, under our own sail, across this 
wide ocean in which we had, for a time, supposed our 
graves to lie ! 

We were, of course, still retracing our tracks and pushing 
against a head wind. Until the captain was satisfied that 
the fire had been effectually stamped out he would not give 
the longed-for order to ’bout ship once more. But at 
length, after a careful inspection, he decided that we might 
again return to our course and then, amid cheers, the men 
heard the command “ ’Bout." 

As she swung round and took the wind we felt the quick 
life in her spring forward. And so all that day, and the 
next and the next, we ran before a perfect sailing wind. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I SAIL WITH JOHN WILLIAMS. 


WILL pass over the long and 
trying days that followed. We 
did at last come safely into 
Melbourne, but only after such 
anxieties for captain and crew 
—and I think I may say ship’s 
boys—as few have had to en¬ 
counter. If we had fallen in 
with really bad weather there is 
no certainty that we should have 
seen land again. For the fire 
had weakened the ship terribly 
and the insecurity of the masts 
kept us in a continual fever of fear. 

However, all's well that ends 
well, and, as one late after¬ 
noon we saw the faint lights of 
the city twinkling in the distance, we gave expression to 
our feelings in a burst of cheering. How few of us had 
ever expected to see land again, and yet there, before us, 
land was rising out of the afternoon mist I 

Towards evening we were safe in port. 

When the passengers had gone ashore, the agents came 
down to inspect the damage, and it was soon clear to them 
that many weeks must elapse before the ship would be 
ready for sea again. The men were, accordingly, paid off, 
and a number of them almost at once found berths in a 
ship making up a crew for her voyage home. 

Bruce was one of the ** Southern Cross ’’ " men " to go, 
and he advised me to follow his example. But I shook 
my head. I had not come thus far to see nothing. If 
Captain Laurence did not want me, I was resolved to ship 
in a tramp and see something of the world. I went to visit 
the captain later in the same day. When I told him my 
idea he laughed. 

" Don’t want to go home, eh, Harry ? " he cried. " Want 
to see the world ? Aye, 1 wanted to see the world at your 
age—and much good it did me 1 Still, I can’t take you for 


two months at least—from what the agents say. So if you 
find anything you like, you’re free to go. Only don’t 
blame me afterwards if you get more rope's end and less 
grub than yauve ever experienced." 

It was not very encouraging, but it did not altogether 
crush me. I went down to the docks and began my 
inquiries. But I could find nothing that attracted me 
except a big tramp going to Java. The officer on whom I 
called looked me over and said he had no place for boys. I 
went back to my quarters, and next day tried again, but still 
without success. 

Finally I began to think that I would have to go back to 
England with Captain Laurence. It was while in this 
despondent mood that, one day, I stood upon a dock-wall 
watching gloomily a fine large clipper ship whose mate had 
just refused me. It was then that, looking round, I saw 
approaching the figure of a man. I cannot say that I 
would have noticed him had I not observed that a group 
of sailors, who had been talking rather shrilly and angrily, 
had dropped their voices and were watching the stranger 
with some curiosity. 

As he came nearer I had opportunity to examine him 
more carefully. He was a well-built man, of middle height, 
with a broad strong face, close shaven ; large steady eyes, 
and a mouth which, while resolute, w T as also devoid of 
hardness. There was a very winning smile playing about 
the lips, and I felt myself ins‘tait$ly attracted to the man. 
though I felt, somehow, that ho could have no particular 
reason to be here unless he was a ship owner or agent. I 
watched him with a good deal of interest. Perhaps I 
should have examined him still more closely if I had realised 
the part he was to have in my life. 

As he approached he smiled at me cheerfully and then, as 
it happened, inquired whether I could inform him where 
the " Southern Cross ’’ lay, " as," said he, ** I wish to see the 
captain. Looking for a crew, you know." 

" You want Captain Laurence, sir ? " I exclaimed; *' why 
now, that’s odd, sir l " 
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" Odd, my boy ? " he cried with his ^whimsical smile, 
" and pray, why is it odd ? " 

" Because, sir," I answered, " I was ship's boy to Captain 
Laurence, and I’m of the ‘ Southern Cross * and without 
a hope of being otherwise, sir." 

" Without a hope of being otherwise, eh ? And why 
should you hope otherwise, I should like to know ? " 

I felt he was chaffing me gently, but his was the kind of 
fun a boy likes. 

" Why, sir," I answered, "if I go back with the 
' Southern Cross * I shall see little of the world, whereas if 
one of yon clippers had taken me aboard I should have been 
able to see something." 

He looked at me sharply as I spoke, and then seemed to 
be ruminating. 

" And which part of the world did you think you'd 
like best to see, my boy ? " he asked. 

" Why. any part, sir. Java, India-” 

" How would the Islands suit you ? " 

" The Islands ? " I scarcely understood him. My know¬ 
ledge of the world was very limited. " The Islands, sir ? " 

He saw my inquiry. 

" Tanna . . . the New Hebrides ! " He nodded his 
head strangely after each word as if to emphasise them 
and charge them in my mind. 

" As to their suiting me. sir," I replied, " that's not in 
question. I haven't been given the chance." 

" But if you were given the chance ? " 

" Oh, then," I cried eagerly, " I'd go fast enough. But," 
I went on mournfully, " I've not found a ship yet, though 
I've been looking out for one for a week. They only want 
seamen—not ship's boys, it seems." 

" So that’s all they want, is it ? " he cried. " Well, see 
here, my boy, we —that is, the captain on whose ship I am 
sailing and myself—want a crew and a ship's boy. And 
we're going to the Islands. Now then, boy, what's your 
name ? " 

" Harry Leftwich," I answered. 

" Well, Harry, suppose I offer you the job ? " 

" If you did, sir," I said quickly, " wouldn't I take it— 
that's all! " 

“ Then you can consider yourself berthed, and Captain 
Morgan can begin to pickle a rope's end at once." 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you very much," I cried. 
" What's the ship, sir ? " 

"Oh, she's none of your clippers—none of your ocean 
giants, Harry 1 You'll have to come down to smaller craft 
when you go with us. But come, come. I want another 
man or two, for I can’t wait. Point out the way to Captain 
Laurence." 

Very willingly I led him forward. Had I been less 
attracted by his face and manner I should have wondered 
if I had done wisely in engaging myself to this stranger, 
but for some reason I felt quite satisfied. 

As we walked he asked me many questions about my 
life, and what his occupation might be puzzled me more 
than ever. He was not a ship’s officer or he would have 
talked to me only at a distance, for the sake of discipline. 

* He did not seem to be a shipping agent, for he never once 
showed in his talk any familiarity with cargoes or salvage 
or freights. And he did not appear to me to be a merchant. 
And yet, if he did not command a ship he seemed to know 
an extraordinary amount about navigation. His comments 
on the vessels we saw in the harbour were those of a sailor 
rather than of a landsman. I gathered, too, that he knew 
the Islands well and had sailed much in the Pacific. But 
I was still undetermined as to his business when we came 
to the little office, situated on the quay near to the damaged 
" Southern Cross," in which Captain Laurence spent his 
mornings. 

I left the stranger to enter alone, and waited outside. 
Half an hour later he was coming out again, Laurence 
accompanying him to the door. I drew nearer in time to 
hear what Laurence was saying. 

" Well, good morning, Mr. Williams," he said; " it is a great 
pleasure to me to think that I have at last met personally 
one whose work is so well known, and, if I may say so, is so 


much admired by me. Ah 1 there is Leftwich—the boy 
of whom you spoke. He is not a bad boy," he added with 
a twinkle, “ if you keep a bit of rope handy 1 And he was 
put in my charge by an old friend when we were last in 
London, so that I am glad to think he is now going into 
such good hands. Leftwich I" he called out to me, 
" you're a lucky young shaver to get into Mr. Williams' 
ship. Mind you show you appreciate your luck." 

“ Yes, sir." I saluted, and Mr. Williams, with a loudly 
nod to the captain and myself, went off. 

" Come along in here, Leftwich," said Laurence then. 
" Do you know who that was ? " 

" No, sir," said I. 

“ That is Mr. John Williams, the celebrated missionary. 
He carries on work in the South Sea Islands. Besides 
being with a good man, you will have a very good chance 
of seeing many strange sights—sights which not even I, 
with all my years at sea, have ever beheld. So keep your 
eyes open and show yourself smart, and you’ll be a seaman 
yet 1 " * 

With that he dismissed me, and I went back to my 
quarters with a pleasant sense of having done very well for 
myself. 

When I made further inquiries about my new friend I 
found that Williams was a name held in much respect in 
the docks. In the sailors' boarding-house in which I was 
lodging, they told me several stories about him, and if the 
language which they employed to describe what they 
knew was somewhat strong, they were not kept from 
admiration because the man was a parson. The fact is 
that they knew, what I soon discovered, that Williams 
was a man who did things. 

I presently was sent for by Mr. Williams and instructed 
to report myself to Captain Morgan of the " Canda." As I 
drew near, in order to obey my instructions, you may be 
sure that I surveyed my new ship with not less interest 
than I had beheld the great “ Southern Cross " as she 
lay in the Thames. Perhaps I was a little disappointed. 
For no giant with bulging canvas did I see now. The 
" Canda " was a well enough found schooner, strongly, if 
not finely, built, and evidently equal to her work. But 
she was no such splendid thing of the deep as the " Southern 
Cross." When I reached her I found Captain Morgan on 
board. He looked me over, nodded when I told him Mr. 
Williams had engaged me, and then wrote down my name 
in a book. 

" Be here to-morrow. We sail the day after," he said. 
And then I withdrew. 

I was up early the next morning, and having said good-bye 
to such friends as I had made in the city, hastened down to 
the dock and went aboard the “ Canda." I found that 
most of our small company was already aboard. That 
day there was plenty to do in getting in stores, cleaning, and 
running messages. I found that my duties here were far 
more general than they had been on the " Southern Cross," 
with the result that I was quickly brought into contact 
both with the captain and his chief officer. 

It was on the day following that Mr. Williams was 
expected. About ten in the morning a young man came 
aboard accompanied by a number of friends. I found 
that his name was Cunningham and that he was going to 
the islands of the New Hebrides. Presently another young 
man appeared and I found that he also was to sail to the 
Islands to engage in missionary work. This was a Mr. 
Harris. 

It was nearly midday before a carriage was heard 
approaching and the word went round that Williams himself 
was coming. A large group of people had assembled on 
the quay wall in order to see the famous man, and just 
before his arrival I noticed that Captain Laurence had 
joined the throng. The next moment, amidst a clatter 
and many cries of welcome, the carriage drew up near the 
gangway and Williams was seen climbing down and then 
helping out a lady and a little girl. These were evidently 
the members of his family. Directly he had come aboard 
a short service of farewell was held. 

It was now that there came over me a curious feeling 
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which I will try to describe. Hitherto my mind had been 
so much filled with the excitement of the new adventure 
that I had had room for no other ideas. But now there 
seemed to fall upon me an odd sense of depression. It 
may have been partly the result of the reaction, following 
my excitement; but I think, too, it was partly communi¬ 
cated by the group which stood round Williams to bid him 
farewell. Most of those people standing there knew that 
no ordinary dangers must face this man before they should 
see him again. And in the eyes of many I read what I 
can only describe as a kind of suppressed fear. I heard 
one man ask him if he could not remain in Samoa. But 
Williams shook his head. 

“ I must go to the New Hebrides,” he answered. Yet 
the smile on his face was not the smile of a man who was 
thoughtless or ignorant of what lay ahead. 

“Are you sure ? ” pressed his friend. “ There are 
disturbing reports—” he dropped his voice—“ natives-” 

“ I have heard them and—I am quite sure.’* 

I always remembered those words and they live, in my 
mind still. 

Yes, he was quite sure, when he set out upon that 
voyage. 

After that I was busily employed in helping to get the 
baggage below. I caught a glimpse of Captain Laurence 
with his hand in that of Williams, and then I heard a 
hymn being sung as the groups of friends prepared to 
leave. I have often been present at farewells since then 


—a seaman on a passenger ship must inevitably do so. 
But there was something different about the farewell I 
witnessed that day. I got a sense of it which did not 
leave me for many weeks. I often looked at Williams 
afterwards and always thought of that scene on the quay. 
And I thought of it most perhaps when on the following 
Sunday, as he conducted the service on board, he read 
from the Acts and I heard the words : " And they sorrowed 
much knowing that they should see his face no more.’* 

I ought to have said that when I came aboard I had only 
seen some members of the ship’s company. I had after¬ 
wards been too busy to notice who had joined. Ten 
minutes after the sound of the hymn had died down we had 
cast off and were getting under way. It was then that I ran 
aft to get my last view of the quay and the people assembled 
upon it. And it was then that, in mounting the deck, I 
caught sight of a tall figure which seemed to me oddly 
familiar. I stood staring at it for several minutes, trying 
to .persuade myself that it could be nobody known to me. 
And then suddenly I started back. 

For I had remembered. The man now standing with 
his back towards me was Long Blake ! 

I gave up all idea of going on deck, and turned at once, 
retreating with only two questions in my mind—how did 
he come to be here, and now that he was here, how did his 
presence affect me ? 


(To be continued.) 




“ . . . you never meet anything l" 


BE PREPARED! 

Cyrix. Cocksur* :—" What I like about these quiet country 
lanes is that ..." 





Thomson’s Ship. 

By JOHN LEA. 



T HOMSON’S “ ship ” is still at anchor 
Close against the harbour quay ; 
Top-sail furled, and jib and spanker : 
When will they be trimmed for sea ? 
Thomson tells us blithely, blandly, 

With a free and easy boast, 

He will plough life's billows grandly 
In an hour or two at most. 

Thomson’s ship still wants its cargo ; 

Yet the empty hold he views, 

As no kind of just embargo 

'Gainst a quite successful cruise. 


Up and down he bustles daily, 

Makes no end of fuss and buzz; 
Talks of great achievements gaily : 

But that's all he ever does. 

Other ships with flags a-flying 

Spread their sails for distant seas, 
Boldly through the waters plying— 
Fleets of golden argosies. 

Buck up, Thomson 1 Be more limber 1 
Cut the cables ! Put to sea l 
Do not let your good ship's timber 
Rot against the harbour quay 1 
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Bisley. 



About the Spenoer Cup, the Ashburton Shield, 
the Public Schools Veterans' Challenge Trophy, 
and other Big Prizes that are offered. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 



HE authorities of the National 
Rifle Association have never 
been niggardly in their en¬ 
deavours to promote and 
encourage rifle-shooting 
amongst the boys at our 
chief schools throughout 
these islands. There are 
splendid prizes galore, offered 
for the best shots, whether 
as members of a team or as 
individuals, at each annual 
meeting of the Association 
at the Bisley camp in Surrey. 
And, having had the kindest and most generous help in 
compiling this article specially for this magazine, from 
Lord Cheylesmore, who has taken great interest in boys 
at Bisley, and Lieutenant-Colonel Crosse, the genial 
secretary of the great Association, I desire here, first of all, 
to render my warmest thanks to those two gentlemen for 
their information, and for the use of the many excellent 
photographs accompanying this account of those prizes. 

Our biggest Public Schools have naturally several com¬ 
petitions, open only to them, for team and individual 
shooting at Bisley. The principal of these, the famous 
“Ashburton Challenge Shield/' was instituted by the third 
Baron Ashburton as far back as 1861, to promote superior 
shooting at the great schools. The conditions for entry to 
it are these: every school which possesses a contingent of 
the Junior Division of the Officers' Training Corps, may 
send one team of eight members to compete for this shield ; 
seven shots per man will be allowed at distances of 200 
and 500 yards each ; eighty minutes is the time limit ; 
the entrance fee is /2 10s. for each team ; the men must 
shoot in their uniforms ; and the highest possible score is 
5*>o marks. 

The value of the Ashburton Challenge Shield is estimated 
at £140 ; and the winners, of course, hold it for a year. 
How fine a piece of silver-work the trophy is may be best 
seen by observing closely the photograph on the opposite 
page. The embossed engraving round the centre depicts 
combats between ancient warriors, and is most beautifully 


done. The N.R.A. also gives a silver medal to each member 
of the successful eight, a bronze medal to each of the 
second team, and a smaller bronze medal to each member 
of the third team, every year. Most of our chief schools 
have, at one time or another, held this shield, though 
amongst them, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Charterhouse 
have been signally successful. 

The medals thus awarded show soldiers of the two very 
different periods, 1500 and i860, on their face. One soldier 
is seen carrying the bow-and-arrow as his chief w-eapon 
the other is armed with the far more effective and useful 
rifle. One man is in the picturesque, quaint, but too- 
gaudy-for-battle attire of an archer : the other is in the 
more drab but more serviceable garb of modern days. But 
this medal conveys a most instructive lesson to every bov 
winning it, who will ponder on its meaning for a few minutes 
at his leisure 1 

Whilst the " Ashburton Shield " is awarded for team- 
firing as a whole, the equally well-known “ Spencer Cup " 
is to be won by the member of any such teams who makes 
the winning score in individual shooting. Such a member 
must be entered for the “ Spencer Cup " in advance of the 
other competition, and must be specially named as the one 
representative of his school for the trophy. The shots 
allowed are seven, the dress is ordinary uniform of the 
corps, there is no fee to enter, and the highest possible 
marks are 35. 

The cup was presented to the Association for this 
particular competition by the late Earl Spencer : and the 
National Rifle Association itself adds one silver medal for 
the runner-up, and bronze medals for the ten next best 
schoolboy shots in it. The " Spencer Cup " is of splendid 
workmanship, being of solid silver, made after the ancient 
pattern rather than of modern design. It has little orna¬ 
mentation or chasing on it, but it is an extremely beautiful 
prize for any boy to win whilst at Bisley, apart from the 
great testimony it furnishes for all his life to his onetime 
excellence as a shot. 

The medals given in connection with this cup bear a 
figure of the trophy itself on their face, with the word 
“ Spencer " engraved above the cup, and some other chase: 
work on each side of it. Both silver and bronze medals 
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are alike in their design : they differ only in the material of 
their moulding. The competition for this cup usually results 
in a wider distribution of honours year by year than does 
that for the 4 * Shield, ’ ’ since each separate marksman from the 
chief schools is entirely 4 ‘ on 
his own,” so to speak, when 
shooting for the 44 Spencer/* 
and his fellows who may shoot 
indifferently do not let him 
down by their poor show. 

Then we have the 44 Chal¬ 
lenge Trophy ** for cadets of 
the Junior Officers’ Training 
Corps at the great schools. 

This competition is open to 
teams of two members each : 
the shots are seven each at 
distances of 200 yards and 
500 yards, the entrance fee 
is half-a-guinea per team, and 
the highest possible marks 
are 140. 

The 44 CadetsChallenge 
Trophy ** is a silver shield 
which was purchased for £50, 
that sum being raised by sub¬ 
scriptions, and the trophy was 
first offered for competition in 
1877. If * s a very lovely prize, 
too, most graceful in its regular 
*• shield ” design, and most 
charming in its splendid chasing 
and finish. The border all round 
it is raised and embossed,whilst 
the whole enclosed centre is 
engraved with various figures 
and tracery. In addition to 
the chief prize the N.R.A. 
gives a silver medal to both 

members of the winning team, and a bronze one to both 
members of the second team. Cheltenham and Malvern 
Colleges have usually done well in this competition of late 
years, and have more than once carried off the trophy itself. 

A curious, but interesting, prize is the M coco-nut ** 
trophy, as it is often called, this being a silver cup given 
by the 44 Daily Graphic ” for the best eight rapid-shooters 
from one of the chief schools. But any eight which has 
been entered for the 44 Ashburton ** in the current or 
preceding year is qualified to compete for this prize, so 
often the extra year’s experience gained by the 44 Old 
Boys ** proves sufficient to carry them forward to success 
over the junior ranks. The trophy takes the form of a 
small cup set on a base like half a coco-nut, hence its 
nickname amongst the marksmen from the schools. 

In this 44 rapid shooting” each man is allowed eight 

shots, and he has to shoot 
at a Wantage target whilst 
in a prone position. This 
target appears eight times 
for three seconds, with 
intervals of six seconds 
each between the appear¬ 
ances. Rifles may not be 
brought to the shoulder 
before the target appears, 
and any shot not fired 
when the target is exposed 
will be forfeited. The fee 
to enter is one pound, and 
the highest possible marks 
are 320. The N.R.A. offers 
eight silver medals or other 
prizes for the best shots 
after the winner. This 
trophy was only instituted 
The Cadet Corpe Challenge Trophy. by the 44 Daily Graphic” as 
Given in 1877. Raised by subscription.) recently as I 9 IO, but already 


The Frankfort Challenge Shield. 

(Given in 1903, in memory of the third Viscount 
Frankfort de Montmorenci.) 


it has proved a very popular one, if we may judge by the 
keen competition for it each year. The extreme difficulty of 
hitting a target when firing so rapidly may well be gathered 
from the fact that, in 1911, only seven boys from all the 

finest shots of the great schools 
managed to obtain over 100 
marks each out of the possible 
320. So all the more honour 
to Denstone College, which, 
with Colour-Sergeant C. G. 
Piggford, carried off the trophy. 

The 44 Daily Graphic ” also 
gives one gold, one silver, and 
one bronze medal to the three 
best marksmen who come from 
teams entered for its prize 
just mentioned. These boys 
have to fire eight shots at 200 
yards, and the highest possible 
score is 40. How keenly these 
medals are desired, and fought 
for, was shown during a recent 
competition when all the first 
three boys tied with 28 marks 
out of the best possible. 

Before leaving this part of 
our subject I may mention as 
a useful and interesting note 
that Harrow School stands at 
the head of past winners of the 
44 Ashburton Shield,” its total 
since 1861 being eleven suc¬ 
cesses. For the 44 Spencer Cup ” 
the honours are divided, up 
to 1912, between Cheltenham 
and Harrow, who can claim 
eight successes each in tfye 
competition. Glenalmond, 
Eton, and Marlborough are 
schools that have usually shown up well in the list of total 
successes here. 

The Public Schools can also boast of a fine prize for 
their old boys, or 44 Veterans,” as the conditions term 
them at Bisley. This trophy is open for the best team 
of five members, all from one school, who have duly 
qualified for the shooting. Each man is allowed ten 
shots, there is one target to each man, and the 
entrance fee 
is a pound per 
man.withatotal 
possible of 250 
marks. 

The trophy 
was first given in 
1878, and it was 
subscribed for 
by a dozen of 
the chief schools, 
who may each 
send a team in 
on this account. 

Any other 
schools can only 
be accepted as 
entrants after 
having paid a 
certain sum of 
money, and been 
elected by cap¬ 
tains of the 
teams already 
qualified. The 
trophy itself is 
a splendid silver 
shield, and is 
worth no less 
than £250. 


The Ashburton Challenge Shield. 

(Given in 1861 by the third Baron Ashburton.) 
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It may be well here to mention, as showing how much 
these Public School competitions have encouraged boys to 
take up rifle-shooting at our chief seats of learning, that 
Corporal Radice, who won the greatest of all Bisley competi¬ 
tions, the King’s prize of ^250 and a gold medal, only a 



The Patriotic Society's Challenge Shield. 

(Two Shields given in 1907 by the Patriotic Society. One for competition 
by schoolboys over 14| years of age. and one for boys under 14|.) 


year or two ago, was then not twenty-one years of age, 
and had gone to Oxford via Bedford Grammar School, 
where his shooting abilities had long been known and 
stimulated by the instructors in that branch of sport. 

There is another phase of school struggle and competition 
at the famous annual meeting of the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, too : one which it is impossible to pass by in any 
article of this kind. I refer to those contests provided for 
the schools which come into camp for a week Or fortnight 
each summer, as apart from the higher rank of schools of 
the class represented by Eton, Harrow, Winchester, etc. 
For there is what may almost be termed a “ second class ” 
of schools, which make a big yearly show at Bisley, and 
have stirring and keen struggles amongst themselves for 
various splendid prizes offered by generous donors to 
promote rifle-shooting at their type of school. These 
institutions are, for the most part, either day-schools of 
very high calibre, or boarding-schools not so large and 
exclusive as the principal Public Schools. But they are 
no less eager to show their proficiency in such struggles as 
take place at the Surrey camp—peaceful fights for supremacy 
with gun and pistol : tests of keen eyesight and strong 
nerve : helps to patriotic and loyal feeling, and work. 


One of the most beautiful shields given for any competi¬ 
tion at Bisley is the “ Patriotic Society’s Challenge Shield ”; 
though it would be more correct, perhaps, to say “ shields,” 
since two are open for competition each year. These were 
presented, in 1907, by the Society whose name they bear, 
especially for this secondary rank of school. One is for 
rifle-shooting by boys over fourteen and a half years old, and 
the other for boys under that age. Such competitors as the 
Grocers' Company's School, Lichfield Grammar School, and 
Dartford School have proved themselves equal to carrying 
off these fine trophies before to-day, keen though the 
struggle has been every time. It may be worth while 
mentioning that the motto engraved on this shield is the 
one which our present King placed so prominently before 
the country, when he returned from his Colonial tour round 
the world a few years back, viz., ” England must wake up 1 ” 
And it cannot be doubted that these are wise words for 
every schoolboy to have brought home to him, time after 
time, whenever he looks at this shield. 

Then, too, these schools of the secondary type have that 
magnificent ” Frankfort Challenge Shield ” at their disposal 
for competition. This trophy, one of the very finest of 
all school prizes at Bisley, cost no less than £100, and was 
given in 1905 as a memorial of the third Viscount Frankfort 
de Montmorenci, who took intense interest in all com¬ 
petitions for rifle-shooting amongst boys at school. The 
” Frankfort ” has been won by several of the better-known 
schools of the Mercers’ 

Company type, since it was 
first placed in competition, 
and each year sees the 
struggle for it grow closer 
and keener. It is splendidly 
chased and embossed, with 
figures of scholars bearing 
the older gun and the more 
modern rifle, as well as with 
floral and scenic decoration 
of surpassing merit. 

All these prizes, then, 
valuable, interesting, and 
excellent as they are, have 
served immensely to en¬ 
courage boys at the higher 
schools to learn to use the 
rifle, and to practise regu¬ 
larly and vigorously with it 
in order to become proficient. 

And, though we are all for 
peace in national affairs 
whilst that is ever at all 
possible, we cannot but 
think that it is most im¬ 
portant for the boys of to-day, upon whom the future 
of this magnificent Empire must naturally depend, to be 
able to use the rifle effectively in order to defend it, should 
such a course ever, unfortunately, be found necessary. 
Besides, apart from this, the fine training of eye, hand, 
and mind which is requisite for a boy to become a very 
successful rifle-shot, must always prove of extreme use to 
him in other work which will come along in his career 
through life. So that these Bisley competitions for school¬ 
boys are really serving an excellent purpose in more ways 
than are at first apparent. 



The Public School* Veteran*' 
Challenge Trophy. 

(Given in 1878 by subscriptions raised 
by a Committee of ’* Veterans.") 


TThe truth comes to us more and more, 
Vi/ the longer we live, that on what field 
or in what uniform or with what aims 
we do our duty, matters very little, or even 
what our duty is, great or small, splendid or 
obscure. Only to find our duty certainly 
and somewhere, somehow', to do it faithfully, 
makes us good, strong, happy and useful 
men, and tunes our lives into some feeble 
echo of the life of God. 

Phillips Brooks. 


Many a heart is hungry, starving, 

For a little w'ord of love. 

Speak it then, and as the sunshine 
Gilds the lofty peaks above, 

So the joy of those who hear it 
Sends its radiance dowm life's way, 
And the world is brighter, better 
For the loving words we say. 

Ebenezer A. Rexford. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Gardener. 

JULY. 

By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 



||j F the first of J uly be rainy weather, 

It will rain more or less for four weeks 
together." 

So runs the old adage, and sometimes we wish 
it would come true. Of course, we should not 
like every day to be a rainy day, but when 
day after day continues hot and dry, and our 
poor plants droop and die, then we .wish for 
rain which, in spite of the First being a wet 
day, does not always come when we would 
like during the month. 

It is often hot weather during these four 
weeks, and you will have to be prepared 
with your watering-can and put in some real 
hard work, or your plants will soon suffer; and 
you will not have such good crops. / You 

___i _.l- :. i _rre. _ > 


a small hand-fork. Then add a thin layer of sandy soil, to which 
has been mixed some leaf-mould, round the plants. Take one 
of the growths in the left hand, and about six inches from the 
top pull away the"leaves" until you have bared three inches 
of the stem. Now with a very sharp knife cut into the underside 
of the stem, letting the knife enter to about half way through 
the stem. Now pass the knife upward through the centre of 
the stem, until it has passed through two joints. 

When you bring the top of the shoot into an upright position, 
you will find that the. portion of the stem where you have cut 
will point straight down. This point you will press carefully 
into the soil, peg the stem firmly into the same by means of 
a \rire peg, and then mound some more of the fine sandy soil 
afepUt it, until the top of the shoot appears to be a separate 
plant.: Roots will form where you have cut the stem, and by 
^ th^snd: pf September you will be able to cut the young plant 

will have noticed sometimes how’tire water from the^old one, and plant it where you like. We nail this 
runs off the ground as fast as iU«*« wor^." layering the Carnations," and immediately it is done 

on, running away to a lower level, instead mo'plants must be given a good watering. You will find it a 

of going straight down into the soil, tyfcen good ^lan &ko to disbud the carnations, in the same way as 

; your roses. •' 

It does ndt seem long since we cleared away the old spring 
flowering plants from our flower-beds, but yet we must prepare 
for next season's plants by sowing the seeds now. 
Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Arabias, with the Poly¬ 
anthus, should all be sown in nice fine soil, on a 
sheltered border. Very shallow drills should be 
made with a corner of the hoe, and the seed sown 
in these very thinly, covering them with the finest of soil. 

You will no doubt come across some of the stately Foxgloves 
in your rambles, and I am sure you will admire them and want 
a few plants in your garden. It is an easy matter to have 
some plants. Each flower spike bears a great deal of seed, 
and soon after the flowers fade you will be able to hear the seed 
shake in the pods when you move the spike about. When you 
can thus hear the seed rattle it is 


this takes place it is a sure sign that^the 
ei&e 


31 ground needs stirring, eifrer with a fork or 
a hoe. Before watering it is always a 
good plan to stir the soil, and all the watei* you then put on 
penetrates down to the roots of the plants, as it is intended 
it should do. Always give a thorough soaking too, not merely 
damping the surface soil, which does very little good except to 
revive the flagging foliage for a short time. 

The roots of your rose bushes will now be working hard to 
find the necessary moisture, and plant food, which are contained 
•* PRRniNr •• t ^ ie sod - Very often the poor roots must sigh, 
your and P ve U P. in des P air * when they cannot find 

ROSBS that for which they are seeking. You can tell 

when they have not found their food, because the 
blooms are not very good and the growths are weakly. Now, 
I want you to help your roses, by 
seeing that they have both food 
and moisture in plenty. If you place 
a bag of horse manure in a tub of 
water, and let it remain there for a 
few days, a good many elements of 
plant food which were present in the 
manure will be taken up by the water, 
and if you then stir the whole well up 
you will find that the water is much 
darkened. This water is then right 
for your rose bushes, and not only will 
it supply them with moisture, but 
also with plant food which the roots 
will greedily take up. To every half 
bucketful of the manure water add 
half a bucketful of clear water, before giving to 
the bushes, for they do not care for it too strong. 

You will get finer blooms if you pull away the 
buds which surround the strong centre bud, thus 
leaving only one bud to a stem. If you have 
never tried this, remove the buds from one shoot 
(all but the centre one), and leave them all on 
another shoot close by. Then see which is the 
best bloom when they are fully open. 

If you go into a garden where there are any 
new varieties of roses, I want you to take notice 
of them, and get their names if you can. Then, 
if you like them very much, you will be able to 
get the plants from your nurseryman next autumn. 

I am sure you will all be enjoying your carnation 
flowers which are now opening, and those of you 
who have any plants will be wondering 
how you can get some more. Well, 
a DMA tiom y ou need not buy more, for you can 
pi antn IUIN casa y raise them for yourself. About 
the middle of the month, when the 
growths are long enough to bend over to the 
ground, prick up the soil about the plants with 


THE 
SPRING- 
FLOWERING c 
PLANTS. 




HOW TO 
GET MORE 


A NOVEL ROSE BUSH. 

A preity way of training 
rose* has been introduced. 
Frameworks on the lines of 
a parasol are used and over 
these ibe Rambler Rose is 
trained. A beautiful rose 
parasol is thus produced. 


ripe, and if you collect some from the 
pods and sow it in your garden now, 
where you want the plants to remain, 
by next summer you will have plenty 
of plants and flowers of your own. 

You will find that the strawberry 
plants are now sending forth many 
small plants, which we call runners. 
If you raise these runners from the 
ground, and place a small pot of 
sandy soil beneath them, they will 
root into the soil in the pot, and as 
soon as the pot is filled with roots 
you can cut the runner away from 
the old plant, and you will then have 
a strong young plant in place of the old wood. 
Until the roots are made keep the runner in position 
on the top of the pot by means of a small peg or a 
stone. Water them frequently. 

You may have noticed how the old plants of 
parsley run to seed in the early spring, and the 
leaves are then of no further use to 

FOR S NFVT US ‘ In ° rder t0 haVe a 8°° d Supply 
SPRING T °* P arsIe y in carl y spring, which will 
J ‘ not run to seed, sow some seed now, 
and let the plants come on gradually. These 
plants will not run to seed before the end of next 
summer, when you will have new plants from seed 
sown in the spring. 

Tf you look over your Marrow plants you will 
notice that some of the flowers have a little marrow 
at their base, whilst others have not. I want you 
to cut off those flowers which have no little 
marrows, and place them inside the flowers which 
have. Do not crush the flowers in doing this. 
The idea is to place the pollen from the one 
flower on to the piston of the flower with the 
small marrow at its base. 




NUMERICAL CHARADE. 

A word of ten letters is what you have to find. 
Ten numbers, for what do they stand ? 

Ten words made of numbers will give you a clue 
To something that takes you from land. 

My 6593104 is to think. 

My 18432 is what an outdoor life makes you. 

My 684359 is to forgive. 

My 710849 is what a dunce does not do. 

My 684532 is an imitation. 

My 410672 is an answer. 

My 67109842 is complete. 

My 6782104 is a cricketer. 

My 1104873 is an announcer. 

My 3106752 is what soldiers do before action. 





CHARADE. 


TANGLED TRIANGLES. 


My first it is makes this a tight little 

isle ; 

My second's a son of the poor : 

My whole , if you wander about by 
my first, 

You may know by its spines, not its 
spoor. 

CONCEAI.ED COAST TOWNS. 

Can you tell which fourteen seaside 
towns are here implied ? 

1. If a boy chalked on a stile. 


A perplexing puzzle may be made by cutting 
a square of thin wood into twenty triangles. 
These triangles are then to be all mixed up 
together, and the problem is how to form an 
exact square of them. Cardboard may be used 
instead of wood for constructing this puzzle, 
and cardboard is, of course, much more easy to 
cut than wood. But cardboard does not lie so 
flat as wood does, which latter is, therefore, to 
be preferred. Be careful that all edges are cut 
straight and smooth, otherwise a would-be 
solver may be aided by fitting together those 
triangles that happen to tally with each other. 
The key to the puzzle will show how it is to be 
readily solved. But, maybe, you will be able 
to manage without such aid ! Try it, and see. 


2. A male sheep's way of walk¬ 

ing. 

3. The entrance to most public 

buildings. 

4 and 5. A thin slice of wood 
between two others. 

6. Your own poll. 

7. A nigger in a nullah. 

8. Putting away cricket appli¬ 

ances. 

9. The royal crown and mantle. 

10. Supporting a chopper between 

your teeth. 

11. To prop up buildings. 

12. A new shilling. 

13. Sticks in a millrace. 

14. When a boy is gay and lively. 



The key to this puzzle may be easily borne in mind by 
noting the dark lines shown in the diagram. It will then be 
understood that four triangles (which are here shown shaded) 
are to be placed at the corners, and a square composed of 
four triangles is to occupy the centre. Given that foundation 
to work upon, the rest is quite plain sailing. 


WORD CHANGES. 

Find a word meaning ** a body 
of troops ”; curtail it, and make 
" regulation of diet for health ” ; de¬ 
prive of two syllables, and make 
what all boys hope to become ; add 
** atmosphere,” and make those who 
navigate it; transpose, and make 
" pertaining to the sea ” ; transpose 
again and make ” to be left ” ; be¬ 
head one syllable, and leave the 
ocean.” 


DECAPITATIONS. 

I 

Sit round my first and listen, 

Else my second I certainly will. 

My third's what you all did at 
dinner, 

So we’ll trust that you’re not huneTv 
still! 

II 

I stood on my first rather giddy ; 

On my second I actually fell. 

And now with my third , I’m writing 
you word, 

The harrowing story to tell. 

A TIME-SAVER. 

Five a’s, two n’s, 1 , m, p and c, 

Put them together, and spell them 
to me. 

Two words form the answer, to 
which if you wade, 

You’ll find it’s the biggest short cut 
ever made. 


RIDDLE-ME-RLE. 
Duck’s Egg. 

RIDDLE. 

Eskimo. 


FINALS. 

Z. Sh.ido W 

a. Orinoc O 

3 . Wease L 

4 . Daurules 8 

5 . Marin e 
0. Basebal L 

7. linmur E 

8 . Ospre V 


SOLUTIONS. 

(See page 510.) • 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A 

ra 

B 

M 

anill 

A 

E 

xpres 

8 

R 

et«rc 

E 

I 

nde 

B(tcd) 

C 

obr 

A 

A 

dmira 

L 

N octurna L 


MISSING VOWEL. 

In this big swing if Timid Tim sits tight. 

It will whirl him high, kicking in his plight. 


HISTORICAL SCENE. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa. The Pacific Ocean. 1513 * 
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E. Hutchinson. —It is cheaper to buy a dry battery than to 
make one, but if you would rather make it, shape a piece 
of stout zinc into a cylinder 6 in. high and 2\ in. in 
diameter or thereabouts, just the size to fit into a jam 
pot. In the middle of it, on the bottom of the pot, lay a 
piece of cork and on this stand a carbon rod or a piece 
of carbon i in. square and 7 in. long. Between the car¬ 
bon and zinc and jar, fill in with a paste made of plaster 
of Paris, glycerine one ounce, saturated solution of zinc 
chloride half a pint, zinc oxide one ounce. The plaster 
of Paris must be just enough for the mixture to set nearly, 
but not quite, hard. Fill the jar to within three-quarters 
of an inch of the top. Fasten one wire to the zinc and one 
to the carbon in the usual way. Each cell will cost about 
three shillings, and for a 6-volt lamp you will want at least 
five. Dry batteries soon run down when used for electric 
light, as Leclanch6 cells do, and it really does not pay to 
use them. For further particulars, with diagrams, see 
*' How to Make a Dry Battery ” in Vol. xix, p. 779. 

C. H. Pridham and P.H. L. B. R. —The penny carmine Cape Colony 
stamp with Orange River Colony printed on it is worth three- 
halfpence, and is no rarity. The Japanese silver wedding 
stamps are worth twopence; they were issued in 1894. 

R. Lake and R. U. Shimman. —In the jelly for a hectograph, or 
any other graph, the ingredients are 18 ounces of common 
gelatine, 12 ounces of water, 6 ounces of barium sulphate, 
3 ounces of powdered loaf sugar, and 3 ounces of Nelson's 
gelatine, the whole costing under three and sixpence. 
Mix the lot and leave it for twenty-four hours, and then 
warm it up on the kitchen stove for four hours until it 
is thoroughly melted, but do not let it get too hot, for a 
gentle heat is quite enough, and if it takes another hour 
all the better. 

E. M. 0. —1. The star-like scar on the orange is what remains 
of the flower; the stalk was on the opposite side. The orange 
is a berry having a pericarp separable into three coats, 
and the cells filled with pulpy bags, which are cellular 
extensions of the sides of the cavity. The three coats 
are the epicarp, endocarp and sarcocarp. 2. A George III. 
crown piece in good condition is worth about seven shillings. 

E. W. W. Hoare. —It is an Irish halfpenny of George III. and 
worth sixpence, perhaps a shilling, if in very good preservation. 
There were two varieties issued during the reign, the latest 
date of the first variety being 1783. The second variety 
was issued in 1805 only, and it weighed 134 grains, the other 
sort ranging from 81 to 156 grains, according to the date. 

J. G. Whitehead and A. B. —Louis B 16 riot flew from Calais to 
Dover, the first crossing of the Channel, on July 25, 1909. 
The longest flight over the sea, as yet, was made by R. Garros, 
from Cannes to Bizerta, 500 miles in 7 j hours. Gustav Hamel 
won the flight round London, 94£ miles, on September 70, 
1913, his time being 1 hr. 15 mins. 49 secs, and his speed 
76 miles an hour. Brindejonc des Moulinais flew from 
Paris to Warsaw, 875 miles, in 8 hrs. 5 mins, (actual flying 
time), on June 10, 1913. H. G. Hawker flew round the 
coast from Southampton to Dublin, 1043 miles, on August 25, 
1913 ; he holds the record for the longest time in the air, 
8 hrs. 23 mins, at Brooklands on October 12, 1912. Hamel 
holds the British record for speed, 81*04 miles an hour, 


at Eastchurch on July 1, 1911. Hawker at present holds 
all the British records for height; alone he attained 11,450 
feet on May 3T, 1913; with one passenger he ascended 
12,900 feet on June 16, 1913; with two passengers he went 
up 10,600 feet on June 16, 19T3; and with three passengers 
he reached 8,400 feet on July 27, 1913, all these height 
records being made at Brooklands. The British record 
for time and distance with passenger is Lieut. Barrington- 
Kennett's flight on Salisbury Plain on February 14, 1912, 
being 4 hrs. 32 mins, for 249$ miles. In France, Foumy, 
on September 11, 1912, was 13 hrs. 17 mins. 57 J secs, in the 
air, and on March 13, 1913, Perreyon attained a height of 
19.300 feet. The world’s record for height is now held by 
Legagneux, who on December 27, 1913. rose from Fr6jus 
to a height of 20,086 feet, or about 3 miles. 

J. A. —The largest railway station in Scotland is Waverley at 
Edinburgh, and the three longest railways are the North 
British, the Caledonian, and the Glasgow and South-Western. 
The Great Western is the longest English railway, and the 
largest railway stations are in London—being Waterloo, 
Liverpool Street, Euston, &c. 

W. fC. Layton. —1. There are no coins of Richard I. or John. 
Stephanus is Stephen, Gulielmus is William, Henricus is 
Henry, Ricardus is Richard, Edwardus is Edward, Maria is 
Mary, Anna is Anne, Jacobus is James, Carolus is Charles 
and Georgius is George. Elizabeth did not latinise and 
Victoria had no need to. 2. A Queen Anne sixpence 
of 1711 is worth a shilling, and the others are not worth 
more than sixpence each. 

C. H. Gittsns. —Get a white mount board, 19 in. by 20 in.; 
affix the drawing with stickphast or some photographic 
mountant, and choose a plain three-quarter inch English 
gold frame. 

A. Smith. —The Chess and Draughts Columns have been 
discontinued. The serials in Vol. 23 were as follows:— 
” The Chronicles of Dullminster Grammar School ” (Rev. 
Victor L. Whitechurch), ” The Confessions of Cobb Minor ** 
(Harold Avery), “ The Cruise of the ‘ Arctic Fox* in Icy 
Seas " (Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N.), ” Daisy Claim, Klondike” 
(W. J. Marx), and *' Norman's Nugget ’* (J. Macdonald 
Oxley, B.A.). 

H. A. C. (Birmingham). —Information can be obtained from the 
White Star Line, Liverpool, with regard to the training ship 
** Mersey.” The Cunard, White Star, P. & O. Company, 
Union Castle, or any of the large steamship lines will give you 
information about pursers and pursers’ clerks. Three 
or four years in an accountant's office would be a good 
training for a purser. On large steamers pursers have great 
responsibilities with regard to bills of lading, foreign money 
exchange, manifests, etc. Why not consider being a Marconi 
operator ? Information with regard to this has been given 
in the ” B.O.P.” (see Vol. 35). 

A School Cycler. —The bicycle mascots are to be obtained 
from Messrs. Brown Bros., Great Eastern St., London, E.C. 


Queries tor this page must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.'* 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P." going to press sometime 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over for a month or more. 
Every endeavour, however, is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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MADE IT USEFUL. 

A girl lost her bracelet, and advertised a liberal reward for 
its recovery. About a fortnight later a coarse-looking man 
called at her residence with the missing trinket. In spite 
of the rough treatment it had received she recognised it at 
once, and asked rather sharply :— 

44 How came you to get it all scratched and dented 
in this fashion ? " 

44 Well, miss,” explained the man, you see, 1 had 
gal of my own, so I used it for a dog-collar.” 


JUST IT! 


An American tourist was paying his first 
visit to London, and wished to know where 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was situated. 

He walked up to a Londoner, who stuttered, 
and said : ” Could you tell me where St. Paul's 

Cathedral is, please ? ” 

” Y-y-y-y-yes,” said the man who stuttered, 
” g-g-g-g-go down t-t-the S-S-S-S-Strand. 
d-d-down F-F-Fleet S-S-Street, u-u-up L-L- 
Ludgate H-H-H-Hill and St. P-P-Paul’s is a-at 
the t-t-t-top.” 

” Thank you very much,” said the American 
and went on his way. 

Later in the day he again met the man who 
stuttered. 

” E-e-excuse m-m-m-me,” said the Londoner. 
44 T-t-t-there are s-s-s-s-six m-m-m-m-million p-p-p- 
people i-in L-L-London.” 

“ Yes,” said the American, ” more like ten 
million, perhaps-” 

” W-w-w-well, t-t-then, w-w-why d-d-did you p-p-p-p-pick 

o-on m-m-m-me ? ” 




PLENTY OF OTHBRS. 



•••AWKINV 

‘Arry and 'Arriet, visiting a picture gallery, became very 
much interested in a painting of falconers, entitled ” Hawking 
in the Olden Times.” 

” 'Awkin' in the Olden Times,” murmured ’Arry, with knitted 
brows ; 44 well, they didn't 'arf do it I My word 1 ” 

ejaculated 'Arriet. “ But wot are 


1 On 'orseback an' all 1 ' 
they 'awkin' ? ” 

” I dunno,” said 'Arry, 
a-carryin'.” 


1 unless it’s them parrots they’re 


STUCK BY HIM. 

During a certain battle 
the colonel of an Irish 
regiment noticed that one 
of his men was extremely 
devoted to him, and followed 
him. At length he remarked : 
"Well, my man, you have 
stuck by me well.” 

” Yiss, sorr,” replied Pat. 
” Shure, me mither said to 
me, * Just you stick to the 
colonel, and you'll be orl 
roight. Thim colonels never 
gits hurted."' 

• * • 

A BRIGHT DUNCE. 

The teacher was heart¬ 
broken over one dunce of a 
boy in his class until at last, 
to see what the boy would 
do, he said : ” Here's two¬ 
pence, go out and ask Dr. 

-to give you twopenny- 

worth of brains.” 

The boy came back with 
a dull, disappointed look, and 
said to the teacher : ” The 

doctor wouldna gie me ony 
brains ; wull I go back an' 
say they're for you ? ” 


A man was walking one day through the negro quarter of an 
American town, when suddenly an old negress shot into the 
road, beating unmercifully a little piccaninny. 

44 My good woman,” he exclaimed, as he seized her arm 
to stop her, 44 you mus'n't do that! What harm has he 
done ? ” 

44 What ! I mus’n’t do this ? What harm has he done ? ” she 
shrieked. 44 If you would like to know, he has opened the 
hen-roost, and all the fowls have skedaddled away ! ” 

44 Well, if that’s all, it’s 
nothing so very dreadful. 
Chickens, you know, always 
come home to roost in their 
owner’s run.” 

44 Yes, that’s just it! ” 
said the woman ; 44 they'll 

go” 


ONE FOR HIM! 

Smartf. (prepared for a little fun ):— 44 And did you catch any rhododendrons 
when you were in the tropics? ” 

Seafaring Sam “ Sartinly I ’Underdsof 'em 1 Why, they’re as common in 
(hose parts as silly schoolboys are round ’ere 1 ” 


Monthly 

Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME 
VOLUME is offered each moot:! : < 
the best short Funny Story sent in t>v 
a reader of the ** B.O.P.” The stori¬ 
ettes need not be original, but wbeir 
they arc selected the source most be 
stated. Stories for this page, win:!- 
must be submitted on or before *.t-s 
22 nd of each month, may be sent 0 = 
postcards, if desired, and in all 
the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor » 
decision, as in all competitions, nun: 
be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, ** Bov’s Ore 
Paper , 44 4 Bouverie Street, Loco. 

E t. and mark envelope or pastcari 
** Funny Story Competition. 4 * 


The winner of this month’s- 
Prize is William E. Brehout. 
1 Willsdene Terrace, Victoria 
Road, Dartmouth, DevoD. 
for the storyette entitled 
•• 'Awkin'.” 










Prophet.” 

A Tale of School Life—and After. 


•A* 

A 


By A. L. HAYDON. 


ROTTEN bad lot was 
Cradock, and he knew it. So, 
too, was Dowle, but he didn't 
know it. That was the main 
point of difference between 
the two, and that was the 
reason why most people liked 
Cradock the better. Apart 
from that feature in their 
characters there was little 
enough to differentiate them. 
They took their ups and 
downs together, they shared 
whatever good or bad came their way. As a matter of 
fact, it was mostly bad. Luck had been all against them 
for a long time, and, not being strong men, they had 
thrown up the sponge too readily. So they went to the 
bad, and found the road quite easy, as it always is. 

On this August morning Cradock was in a particularly 
bad temper. The sun was well up in the heavens and the 
prairie that stretched far away from their shack was looking 
at its best. There was nothing to find fault with, unless it 
were that the leagues of grass land were not covered with 
the golden grain that was the glory of the North-West. 
But wheat had been very far from Cradock’s thoughts. 
Just for a moment it had flashed into his mind, what a 
splendid cricket pitch could be made on that flat stretch 
right in front of the shack. He could see himself at the 
wicket, waiting for the loose ball to which he could open 
Dut his shoulders, and then welting it—welting it far into 
:he deep field where there was no boundary, and where it 
would spin on for a good " six." 

Before Cradock knew where he was he had slipped back 
n his memory to another cricket pitch—to the dear old 
flaying field at Cray sham. There had been great days 
or him there—days when the whole field had echoed to 
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the shout of his name. Craysham did not easily forget 
the men who had saved the school from defeat by a stroke 
of sheer genius. And Cradock had been more than a very 
good bat and an average bowler ; he had been a captain 
of exceptional brilliance. Many a Craysham man to-day 
will tell you that he heard of Tom Cradock at the school, 
although he was never privileged to meet him. 

It was good to sit there and remember what was, perhaps, 
the best part of his life—certainly the happiest. But as 
he came back to realities, and the Craysham cricket field 
resolved itself into the Albertan prairie, a heavy frown 
settled on Cradock’s face. Such a lot had happened since 
he left the old school some years back, and most of it he 
rather wished he could forget. 

" You're a rotten bad lot, old chap," his conscience told 
him ; “ a rotten bad lot! " And Cradock did not gainsay 
it. As I have said, he never had tried to cheat himself 
into any other belief. 

At this moment Dowle came up the trail from the town¬ 
ship, whistling gaily to himself and evidently well pleased 
with the world. He saw Cradock's gloom as he drew near, 
and tactlessly went the wrong way to dispel it. 

" Got the hump, Tom ? " he asked. " You look as if 
you'd sour a can of fresh milk. What’s the trouble ? " 

Cradock did not answer at once ; his mouth was set 
hard and the look on his face was not pleasant to see. 
That look, coupled with Cradock’s six feet of virile young 
manhood, had put fear into the heart of a man more than 
once. It was a fighting face—at first glance, that is ; 
when you looked again, more closely, you saw the weakness 
that you would discover for yourself in the man later. 

Leonard Dowle swung into the shack, and busied himself 
there for some minutes. When he came out again Cradock 
was still sitting on the upturned bucket. 

" Well," he exclaimed ; " any better ? Got a word for a 
fellow now ? " 
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Cradock looked up. 44 You can 4 cut the gag/ ” he said 
curtly. “ Tell me how things have gone. We’re in a 
dirty business, and I don’t want any more talk about it than 
is necessary. Go ahead.” 

Dowle glanced quickly at the other. Cradock was the 
elder of the two, and though Dowle was the schemer, the 
moving spirit in all their ventures, he never failed to hold 
his partner in respect. His was the more nimble brain ; 
his the daring, the Napoleonic conceptions ; he it was who, 
as he said, thought in thousands where Cradock thought in 
hundreds. But Cradock supplied the other element in 
their partnership essential to success—the bull-dog tenacity, 
the slow, but sure, perseverance that triumphed over 
obstacles, and carried them through. 

44 Everything's all right,” said Dowle. 44 I found Pierre 
at the saloon, but I yanked him out before he had a chance 
of going too far, and got him down to the papers. An¬ 
other hour, perhaps, and his hand would have been too 
unsteady. He writes a pretty fist, and this morning he 
did himself justice. You couldn't have told old man 
Macevoy’s signature from—well, from his own 1 ” 

Dowle laughed at his joke in great glee. 

” And young what's-his-name ? O’Connor ? Did you 
run across him ?” 

44 Yep.” Dowle was Canadian when in a good temper. 
At other times he was obviously English. “ Saw him by 
the Imperial Stores. We just had a word or two, then he 
said he was going up towards the river to have a look at 
the lot. Said he felt as if it was his already. He was as 
sunny as a June day, his fat, silly face beaming all over.” 

" I hope he’s got sense enough not to talk,” growled 
Cradock. " At any rate, the young cub doesn’t fool 
around the saloons. I suppose we're safe, Len ? ” 

” Safe ? ” returned the other. 44 I don’t see any trouble 
ahead. The only thing that'd bust the business is old man 
Macevoy coming home too soon. But we know he went 
down to Red Deer, and he can’t possibly get back before 
Saturday. We’ve three days, and we’re reckoning to fix 
it all up to-morrow. We sell the lot to young O'Connor 
in the morning, and no one in the township knows that it 
isn’t ours to sell. Everything’s been done in our name, 
because old Macevoy wanted to be in the background. 
Well, he’s in the background ; let him stay there. We've 
got a chance for a scoop with this rich young mug—he’s 
simply bursting with ten-doilar bills—and we can clear 
out right quick. Where's the risk ? ” 

44 There's not much, certainly.” Cradock’s face had 
cleared somewhat while the other was speaking. 44 We 
took a bigger chance down in Nevada, didn't we ? And we 
came through. Go ahead; I mean to stand in all right. 

4 In for a penny, in for a pound/ If we’re going to be 
blackguards, let's do the thing properly.” 

Dowle laughed easily. This was the mood he liked in 
Cradock. He knew how to handle him then. 

44 Blackguards ? ” he remarked. " That's a strong term, 
Tom, old man. Let's look at it another way. We’re 
absolutely hipped for money. We’ve lied to Macevoy, 
we've helped ourselves to some of his wad already, and we’ve 
no choice but to take this golden chance and skip. Here 
comes along a youngster, fresh from school, rolling in tin, 
and wanting to buy a bit of Canada for himself. We’ve 
got a bit to sell—or, rather, Macevoy has—and we’re going 
to save him trouble by disposing of it in advance. It’s 
dead easy ! It's like falling off a log/' 

44 If they like to send out these children with plenty of 
pocket-money,” said Cradock, “ let 'em. And if we didn’t 
get them, you and I, somebody else would. Young 
O'Connor might be thankful that we let him off so lightly.” 

Dowle now had something to tell of their associate, the 
third partner in the 44 deal ” (it was a better-sounding 
word than 44 swindle ”). Pierre Levallois, French-Canadian 
and rascally lawyer, knew his business well enough to 
make no mistake. He had got all the papers about 
ready, and young O’Connor could sign them on the morrow. 
There wasn’t the shadow of a hitch, really. Pierre had 
forged Macevoy's signature making the transfer of the land 
to the two partners quite legal, and the papers would be 


stamped and witnessed all O.K. Dowle detailed this at 
some length. 

Cradock listened with few interjections. It was a dirt, 
business, a fraudulent land deal with a simpleton who asked 
no questions, and who believed all he had been told becaus* 
44 Canadian land transfer was such a simple matter.” He 
had made up his mind to go through with it, as he said. I: 
there were such innocent fools in this world as you ns 
O'Connor one rogue might as well have them as another 
And Cradock flattered himself that there were many worse 
rogues in Canada than Dowle and himself. 

Dowle went inside the shack again, while his companion 
kicked his heels idly on the side of the bucket, and filled hi- 
pipe. The frown had quite cleared off Cradock’s face now 
There was only another day in this miserable township o: 
Webbum, and then they would be aboard the cars head in 
east—and with money again in their pockets. Cradoc 
liked poverty as little as anybody. He did wish some 
times, however—when certain moods were upon him— 
that money could be acquired as easily by more legitimate 
methods. 

As he sat there Dowle’s voice came to him from the shack 
behind. Dowle was singing, and Cradock’s face grew dark 
again suddenly as he realised what the song was. 

"There was Admiral John, who routed the Don, 

And a Craysham man was he ! 

And Sir Harry Bedell, who defied Crom well. 

And lived to ninety-three! 

And there wasn’t a man of them all, I vow. 

But-’* 

* 4 Chuck it! ” shouted Cradock savagely. 44 Chuck it 
Len ! Isn't it bad enough without bringing all that back ? 

Dowle's face appeared in the doorway. 

44 You're rotten touchy this morning, old chap,” he said 
44 I don’t know what put the silly thing into my head. Bu: 
it’s not often we do talk of the old school, is it, Tom ? And 
I don’t suppose the old school often talks of us either 
Jumping snakes ! ” he added, 44 the old Prophet wouldn t 
be any too proud of us now, would he ? ” 

44 Stop it, I tell you ! ” cried Cradock, springing to he 
feet. 44 I wish you'd understand when to hold your tongue-. 
Len I I’m all ragged this morning, I know, and the la-: 
thing I want to be reminded about is Craysham. Chuck 
it, right away, or we'll quarrel. See ? ” 

44 All right, all right. Sorry,” replied Dowle. 44 I'll get 
busy with lunch. You take a stroll down the trail, old man. 
I'll whistle you when I'm through.” 

Cradock lit another pipe and proceeded to follow hii 
chum's advice. 

44 You are ragged this morning, and no mistake,” muttered 
Dowle to himself, as he watched the other's retreatir: 
figure. 44 It's funny how the mention of the old sch^. 
sets you off. But you aren't going to leave me in the 
lurch, Topi, old man. You’ll go through with it. I know 
yen queer old beggar 1 ” 


II. 

OUNG O'Connor came up the trail with an ea-v 
swinging stride. His fat, full-moon face w.v^ 
beaming, as it usually was, and he hummed tk 
latest thing he had picked up from the Webbun 
town-band. He was quite satisfied with everythin: 
satisfied with himself, with Cradock and Dowle, wit:. 
M. Levallois, and with Canada in general. 

He liked the country, and he was particularly pleased e 
the prospect of owning a portion of it. A small portirr 
no doubt, but something to go on with. When the dtvi 
were signed he would have something to show that so / 
hard-headed, disbelieving father of his that he—Vince 
O'Connor—was not the fool some people took him to U 
It was a good bit of land he was going to buy. and if :■ 
railway ran up by the river—as it was bound to do who 
the branch line was made—then he could re-sell at at- 
profit. It was a shrewd bit of business. 
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Just now O’Connor was on his way to look in upon 
Messrs. Cradock and Dowle, the philanthropists who had 
to go east soon, and who were ready to dispose of their lot 
at a bargain. 

O’Connor had liked the two boys at first sight. They 
were quite English, and more inclined to treat him as a 
white man. as an intelligent being, than were the majority 
of Canadians. He found the latter too rough and ready, 
too direct in their bearing towards him. They didn’t 
seem to understand him ; they misinterpreted his motives. 
And they often spoke in a tongue that eluded him. 
Decidedly it was good to meet some Englishmen who had 
not lost the touch of the “ old country." 


“Remember? 

Didn't he remember! 

Cradock’s pipe 

went out while he remembered, and 

he drummed fitfully on the table with 
his fingers. Dowle, too . . • was 

strangely silent . • • Young O'Connor sat and regarded them placidly.'’ 


"Young O'Connor was not built for much walking. He 
was " fat and scant of breath," and the long dusty trail 
from the township took it out of him. So it was a perspiring, 
somewhat breathless youth whom Dowle espied from the 
window of the shack. 

" Gee 1 " he exclaimed. " It's the mug, Tom ! He's 
come to call on us." 

Cradock grunted. Tea was just over, and he was stretched 
full length on his bunk enjoying a doze. He didn't want 
to see anybody, particularly moon-faced mugs. 

** I say, you fellows," began O'Connor, nervously, as he 
presented himself at the door ; " I got the hump down in 
the town this afternoon, and I just thought I’d blow along 
and have a yap with you. They're a beastly unsociable 
crowd down there, and if it wasn’t for our deal I wouldn’t 
stop in the place another day. May I come in ? " 

“ Come right in," returned Dowle affably. " We aren’t 


particularly busy at present. Rouse up, Tom; here’s 
Mr. O’Connor. You'll have to excuse our rough quarters, 
you know ; we aren’t exactly millionaires. But we can 
find you a seat and a bit of grub. Shove your hat up on 
that shelf and make yourself comfy." 

Young O’Connor uncovered with a more beaming smile 
than ever, while Cradock rolled off the bunk and held out 
his hand. 

Within a few minutes the newcomer was feeling quite at 
home. When Cradock and Dowle liked they could be 
most amiable, and there were special reasons in this instance 
why they should extend the hand of hospitality. 

They talked generally for some time, about Canada and 
the Canadians. Later on, under the warmth of a good 
supper, young O'Connor became confidential. He told 
them a good deal about his people's place in Devon, about 
his father, who had made his " pile," and who wasn't 
exactly sure that his son was going to make his ; and he 
went on to tell of his ambitions, and of how 
he had turned to Canada as the safest way to 
realise them. 

From this they drifted into a discussion of 
the average Englishman’s chances in the 
colonies, and of the openings there 
were for public school men. And 
then suddenly young O'Connor 
dropped a bombshell in their 
midst. 

"You fellows are public school 
men, I take it," he said. " You’ve 
got the cut of it. I am, too, you 
know. I went to Craysham." 

" Craysham ! " Cradock's fork 
was suspended half-way to his 
mouth. Dowle stared and said 
nothing. 

" That’s so," went on the other. 
" You’ve heard of the place, of 
course. A ripping school, you 
know. Turned out some of the 
best. You ought to see our Roll 
of Honour." 

" Oh, yes," said Cradock slowly ; 
" I know it. Big school that. 
We—you see, we—" he made 
up his mind quickly, ignoring 
Dowle's kick under the table— 
" we’re Craysham men. too. But 
before your time, of course. I 
don't remember anyone of your 
name." 

Young O’Connor's face lighted 
up. " I say, are you really ? 
That's great 1 No, I was a few 
years after you, I expect. I was 
there in 1908." 

" Yes," put in Dowle quickly ; 
" after our time. We—we left a 
year or two before that. Well, 
just fancy three Craysham fellows 
meeting like this, out in the wilds ! We'll make an evening 
of it ! " 

Young O’Connor had no intention of making anything else 
of it. He was overjoyed at his discovery. He shook 
Cradock and Dowle by the hand until he was tired, and his 
face became more moonlike than ever. 

When three men of such a big school as Craysham get 
together there is much talk of " shop." Both Cradock 
and Dowle—particularly the former—had a hundred 
questions to ask about the old place. How were the school 
houses ? Had they built that new one that was talked 
about ? What were the playing fields like ? Was the old 
pavilion there ? Was Malleson still the “ pro " ? Good old 
Malleson ! He had sent many a Craysham man into 
county elevens. And the Prophet ! Dear old Prophet ! 
What an innings he had had ! 

Young O’Connor answered as quickly as he could, for 


{See page 580.) 
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both were firing questions at him. “ Why, you’re the 
Cradock, aren’t you ? ” he asked. “ The chap who made 
so many centuries for the school ? I ought to have known 
directly I heard your name. You’re all right, old man. 
Craysham isn’t likely to forget you.” 

Cradock wasn’t so sure about that. He hadn’t done 
much since he left the school to make his name dear to it. 
However, it was good to get back into the old times. 

” The Prophet ? ” went on O’Connor, in response to 
another question. ” Oh, he's all right. What a chap he is. 
eh ? There’s not another Head in the old country to equal 
him. He’s got another degree now, by the way—Dr. 
Profeit, LL.D., Ph. D. You ought to have heard the school 
cheer him when the news came that it was honoris causd." 

44 Bravo, Prophet! ” said Cradock. ” Yes, he was a 
great man, young 'un ; he is a great man, I should say. 
You ought to be proud you were under him.” 

44 Proud ? Rather ! ” said young O'Connor. ” The 
Prophet has a way of saying tilings that makes you remember 
them, and he doesn’t preach. He just makes you feel what 
he means. I know I—” he felt his way nervously—” I 
know I couldn't go under—do anything downright shabby, 
I mean, or chuck up the sponge—so long as I remembered 
him. He sort of makes you lean on him still, doesn’t 
he ? ” 

Young O’Connor felt that he was getting out of his depth ; 
he couldn’t put into words just what he felt. But the 
other fellows would understand. Perhaps they did. 

Cradock pulled at his pipe thoughtfully. The table 
had been cleared, and the three of them were sitting kt ease, 
the visitor in the best chair. 

There were a few moments of silence ; each had his own 
thoughts. Then Cradock opened his mouth. 

44 Did you fellows get the same jaw—on the last night 
of the term ? ” he asked. 

” I should say so ! ” said O’Connor. " I had it each 
term for three years. Good old Prophet | How he used 
to rub it in, didn’t he ? * This is the word of the ” Prophet,” 

my sons ! ' You remember ? ” 

Remember ? Didn’t he remember! Cradock’s pipe 
went out while he remembered, and he drummed fitfully on 
the table with his fingers. Dowle must have remembered, 
too. He was strangely silent, and his pipe went unheeded. 
Young O’Connor sat and regarded them placidly. He was 
glad he had had the chance of recalling the old days to these 
two Craysham men. 

” The word of the Prophet!” Who that once heard 
it could forget it ? Before the eyes of at least two 44 old 
bays” of the famous Kent school there rose up the 
vision of a stalwart, broad-shouldered figure, 
with a long beard thickly streaked with grey, 
and with two keen, piercing eyes, that seemed 
to search to the very bottom of the souls of 
those who sat under him. What a com¬ 
manding figure that was. How he towered 
above the rows of boys before him, how he 
dominated them ! And how, through the 
great hall, in the solemn hush of the evening, 
after 44 prayers,” his fine, deep, resonant 
voice rose and fell as he sent forth his 
" Word ! ” 

” E^ys, once again I stand before you to 
bid farewell to some who are leaving Cray¬ 
sham for the greater world beyond the 
school gates. It is a duty I have had to 
perform many, many times in the past; it is 
a duty I shall perform, God willing, many, 
many times to come. To some of those who 
are leaving my care I have already spoken 
in private. I hope my words have sunk into 
their minds. ' To them again, however, as to 
others, I would repeat what my heart impels 
me to utter on such an occasion as this. Boys, 
in all my career as a schoolmaster I have kept 
one aim ever before me, the aim to make 
men, and gentlemen, of you. I care not so 
much whether you be learned in the arts or 


sciences, though I value your attainments therein. What¬ 
ever success you achieve in your school-work fills me with 
pride—pride in you and pride in Craysham. But, abo\> 
all, I trust that I have helped you to become men. I war* 
to feel that you leave Craysham clean-minded, upright 
God-fearing, manly fellows, loving honour and truth ami 
purity above all else. If I fail in this my high aim, then 1 
fail to do my duty as your master. Some of you I haw 
watched more closely than you were aware, and with somr 
of you I am content. There are others who have cau^o: 
me doubt, who still trouble my mind. Oh ! to those 1 
would urge : Hold fast to all that is best in your scho; > 
traditions. They are fine traditions ; no school has better 
ones than has Craysham. Stand fast, and God will Lx 
with you I ” 

There was much more, and if it varied in form, as r 
invariably did, it was ever the same in spirit. But at tlu 
last there always came the familiar peroration. 

44 And now, my sons, this is the 4 word of the Prophet.’— 
Yes, I know my nickname among you, and I have mv 
proper pride in it. This, then, is my 4 word ’: that ye g< 
forth into the world to play your parts as men. Be ye clear; 
and pure in heart, straight-living, hating all that is foul anc 
evil, shunning temptation but, face to face with it, lightnm 
it so that ye conquer and are stronger. Wherever you go¬ 
to the uttermost ends of the earth—I pray God that nr 
words will carry their message to you. And now, good-bye 
I leave the honour of Craysham, and my honour, in yow 
hands. See that you be worthy of the trust.” 

Cradock’s pipe falling to the floor broke the silence, and 
the three glanced at each other awkwardly. No fellow like- 
to be caught in a sentimental mood. Dowle’s face w^ 
flushed. A deep-toned voice was still ringing in his ears. 

” Well, you chaps,” said young O’Connor, “ I’ll lx 
hiking back to the hotel. It's been awfully jolly yamim 
to you like this. What luck running across a couple o: 
Craysham men ! It’s been all luck with me, this trip 

Here I've tumbled on the chance of buying a real bit of- 

” That's all right,” broke in Cradock hurriedly. ” You’vt 
thanked us already—more than enough. And we wen 
mighty pleased to see you, don't you forget it! You cur 
along, youngster, before it gets too dark for you to see th< 
trail. We'll start him on it, shall we, Len ? ” 

Dowle nodded, and presently the three went out together 
When they parted, with more pump-handle shaking' 
from their guest, young O’Connor said : ” Now, you won i 

fail me to-morrow ? I want that deal to go through 
You’ll be at l.evallois’s office at eleven sharp ? ” 

“ Eleven, was it ? ” said Cradock. 
” Really, I had forgotten the time. I'll 
remember it was fixed for eleven. We won : 
be late.” 

” Right-O ! you chaps. So long. Cray 
sham for ever ! ” 

His cheery shout rang out on the still air 
and Cradock and Dowle turned to retrao 
their steps to the shack. 

” Eleven o'clock—to-morrow morning 
began Dowle. 44 You said we shouldn’t K 
late, Tom-” 

” Late, you fool! ” growled Cradock 
shoving his hands deep into his troiw 
pockets. 44 No, we shan't be late. We shak 
be early —all-fired early! There's a tra.: 
pulls out at six-thirty, and we’re going i 
catch it. See ? ” 

Dowle did see. He saw several thing? 
He saw a disappointed O’Connor and a moi 
disappointed Levallois; he saw also tv. 
passengers on that early morning tra:: 
heading for the east with empty pockets ai- 
a dismal outlook before them. But he kru 
that he felt better for the decision, and 1 
wasn’t " kicking.” 

So ” the word of the * Prophet * ** had r 
failed to carry even after many years. 
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of forty-five degrees, he ” took ” the great contest. 

After the finish he left the launch with the 
intention of getting a picture of the successful 
sculler receiving the congratulations of his friends. 

But, alas ! he was helpless. Having been cramped 
up for half an hour, his legs refused to carry 
him, and consequently he was compelled to 
abandon the idea. 

At the Delhi Durbar Mr. Skittrell had another 
unpleasant experience. There w r as nothing ex¬ 
ceptional in connection with the actual cinema- 
tographing of the ceremony, save that the 
operators were obliged to conform to elaborate 
rules made with a view to preserving the colour 
scheme. Several of the men were placed in cupolas 
on the roof of one of the buildings, and, as the 
roof was white, they had not only to wear white 
topees, white cloaks, and white rubber shoes, but 
to drape their cameras in white. Operators 
stationed elsewhere obeyed similar regulations. 

Some, habited in morning dress, swathed their 
cameras in crimson, and one or two among the 
troops were studies in khaki. All this was amusing. 

The trouble began when the ceremony was over. 

Mr. Skittrell then plunged into a dark room, and 
for three days and three nights right off the reel 
he was hard at work therein producing positives 
for exhibition in India. And the heat—phew 1 

One of the worst misadventures that Mr. 

Skittrell ever met with happened in North 
Devon. While working round Lynton and 
Lynmouth, he was very anxious to “ take ” a 
portion of the valley which, in consequence of 
its being overhung with dense foliage, is an im¬ 
practicable “ bit” except under very favourable conditions. 
For such conditions he waited a fortnight, and then 
descended into the valley to see if the light was good enough, 
leaving on the edge the man who was carrying the camera 
and tripod. Finding that the light would serve, he called 
to the man to come down. Scarcely had the words left his 
lips before the camera descended alone, and, after nearly 
braining Mr. Skittrell, landed (lens down, of course ; 
some imp of the perverse always sees to this) on a rock. 
The man had let it go. 

Work was necessarily suspended. Away went the 
operator to London for another camera, and then hurried 
back, lest the light he had waited for so long should go 
for the season. But he merely wasted time and money. 
Nothing could be done after his return. The net result, 
in fact, was that the subject was missed and the repairs 
to the camera cost £15. 

Of course, there are some ” frosts ” which the utmost 
care and skill on the part of the operator cannot avert. 
A unique instance took place at the funeral of the late 
Mikado. At a few hours’ notice, a well-known cinemato¬ 
grapher set off for Japan with instructions to ” do ” the 
ceremony at all costs. Travelling by the overland route 
through Russia and Siberia, he reached the Imperial 
city of Kyoto in ample time, but only to learn with profound 

dismay that the obsequies 
were to take place at night ! 

During the war in the 
Balkans, again, numbers of 
men made long journeys for 
nothing. One operator’s 
breast still heaves when he 
thinks of the bit of film he 
made, and when he recalls his 
sufferings during a critical 
period he is moved to tears. 
Provender was so scarce that 
for three days at a stretch he 
was driven to subsist entirely 
on Blank’s food for infants 1 
Another event will be long 
remembered for the failures 
in connection with it—Lord 


Wolseley’s funeral. On the day when the great 
soldier was borne to his last resting-place London 
was enveloped in fog, and consequently camera 
positions for which a large sum in the aggregate 
had been paid were absolutely useless. Nobody 
succeeded in filming any part of the procession 
the general failure constituting the greatest 
” frost ” in the history of the trade. 

Still, the operator who reduces the number 01 
misses to the minimum is the one who scores 
And if he can succeed where his competitors fail 
his reputation is made. 

An interesting branch of the operator’s work 
is filming plays. These are sometimes acted in 
the open air, with natural scenery, and some¬ 
times in special studios. A growing practice Is 
to produce the outdoor scenes of a drama in 
the summer and leave the others till the company 
returns to London. Months may thus elapse 
between the filming of two scenes which are 
shown close together on the screen. This neces¬ 
sitates the making of elaborate notes on the dres> 
of the characters, or the hero may, in the finished 
positive, put on a hard hat as he rushes from 
a house and appear outside a second later with 
a soft felt or a cap on his head. Some such 
incongruity, in fact, has frequently been detected 
in a positive, and a length of film has, therefore 
been sacrificed and the scene taken again. 

Work in the country is marked by mam 
curious incidents. As an old gentleman was 
going along a country road he was pulled up by 
a producer with— 

“ Excuse me, sir, you can’t pass at present.” 

Highly incensed, the pedestrian walked up to a constable 
and complained of having his progress barred. 

” Can’t ’elp it, sir,” was the reply, delivered with superb 
official stolidity. ” These people have bought the road 
for a time, and you can’t pass.” 

The old gentleman had nothing more to say then. But 
he had about an hour later, when told that the ” policeman 
was one of the company. 

Another feature of country tvork is great attention to 
detail. For the purpose of producing the ” Colleen Bawn 
and other 1 Irish dramas in their natural setting a companv 
of players travelled from 
America to the Green Isle, 
and a few years ago Scotland 
was visited by a number of 
artistes solely with a view to 
filming “ Rob Roy.” The 
late Duke of Argyll, becoming 
interested in the enterprise, 
not only permitted scenes to 
be enacted upon his estate, 
but made some valuable sug¬ 
gestions regarding costumes, 
etc., so that everything might 
be as nearly correct as was 
humanly possible. 

Work in the studio is 
necessarily very different from 
that in the country. The 
scene is built up on a small 
space, generally from 12 ft. to 16 ft. in width, and ti 
limits within which the actors must move are marked 1 
battens laid on the floor on each side. No sooner do thr 
step beyond these than they are ” out of the picture 

When the scenery and ” properties ” are ready, the ti 
rehearsal takes place, and others follow, till at last t: 
producer cannot make any further improvement. So 
is then acted for filming. 

The actual ” taking ” is comparatively easy. l T su.». 
the camera is placed as near the scene as possible, ti ^ 
the actors may be photographed on the maximum sea. 
Then, the focus having been adjusted, the operator aw \ 
the word of command from the producer. Immedia' 



“Whistling Jim.” A 
comic Viva phone film. 

(By the courtesy of the 
Hepuorth Manufacturing 
Company.) 
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that is uttered he begins turning the handle, and, as a 
rule, he does nothing else till told to stop. That fearful 
bugbear of the ordinary photographer, exposure, troubles 
him not at all, because the dominating factor, light, is 
practically constant. If the natural light is not strong 
and regular—and this is used when possible—the scene 
is flooded with white radiance from a battery of electric 
arcs or with the peculiar greenish-blue glow of mercury 
vapour lamps. Sometimes the light thrown on the stage 
from the arcs is of 80,000 candle power, and in many cases 
that from mercury vapour lamps is of enormous value 
photographically, owing to its richness in ultra-violet 
rays, which, though invisible to the eye, have the most 
powerful influence on the sensitive film. 

Occasionally, however, the operator is required to pro¬ 
duce trick effects. For instance, a scene may be wanted 
to appear or disappear gradually on the screen. If it is 
to become 
brighter and 
brighter till it 
reaches full in¬ 
tensity, the oper¬ 
ator begins with 
the diaphragm of 
the lens closed, 
and slowly opens 
it. If, on the 
other hand, a 
scene is to die 
away, the light 
that reaches the 
sensitive film in 
the camera is 
diminished by the 
opposite pro¬ 
cedure. Many 
other effects are 
produced by 
equally simple 
means. 

As new ones are 
wanted, any lad 
-entering cinema¬ 
tography would 
do well to think 
some out. The 
resources of 
photography in 
this especial 
direction, much 
as they have been 
drawn upon, particularly by French firms, are not exhausted, 
and a beginner who could hit upon some novel tricks would 
materially benefit thereby. 

While, however, play producing is, from the operator’s 
point of view, interesting enough, it does not afford anything 
like so much scope for skill and enterprise as topical and out- 
of-door work generally. " Doing ” an ordinary drama is 
child’s play contrasted with photographing a flying meeting. 
For such an event a man needs three hands—one for 
turning the handle and two for keeping the camera “ laid ” 
on a machine as it rises from the ground. Its speed is 
such that the normal operator has extreme difficulty in 
obtaining even a passable result. Indeed, the most 
successful pictures of aviation meetings which have been 
shown on the screen were taken by two men, one of whom 
attended to the handle and the other to the moving of 
the camera. 

There is, too, no trouble about positions for photo¬ 
graphing plays, whereas to get them for making " topicals ” 
and the like is becoming more and more difficult. Some 
which used to be free are now charged for, and many for 
which a nominal sum, say 7s. 6d., was accepted—as Putney 


Bridge on the day of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race—are now unobtainable for ten or twenty times that 
sum. The exclusive rights of photographing an ordinary 
race meeting are priced at twenty-five or thirty guineas. 
As for those of one of the big meetings—well, well ! 

The operator, therefore, is commonly hampered. He 
sometimes finds, after making a hurried journey of two 
or three hundred miles, that he cannot get a suitable 
stand for his camera without paying an extortionate 
amount for the privilege. Worse still, he may be unable 
to get a pitch for love or money, though, fortunately, this 
is not an everyday occurrence. 

Dramatic work further differs from a good deal of the 
other kind in that it is practically free from danger. The 
travelling operator is often near death. When, for instance, 
tidings of the Messina earthquake were flashed round 
the world, an army of camera men rushed to the spot, 

and began photo¬ 
graphing before 
the earth relapsed 
into quietude. 
Among the totter¬ 
ing ruins they 
went in quest of 
records, heedless 
of the risk they 
ran of being en¬ 
gulfed in bricks 
and mortar. 
Sometimes there 
was a cry of alarm, 
and instantly men 
fled precipitately, 
leaving their 
cameras, which 
were buried under 
masses of debris. 
And it was not 
only instruments 
that were over¬ 
whelmed by fall¬ 
ing ruins. In 
several eases 
operators could 
not get away in 
time, with the 
result that they 
were stricken 
down by collaps¬ 
ing walls. 

For an illus¬ 
tration of a different kind of danger to which travelling 
operators are exposed, an incident of a picture tour 
made by Mr. Cherry Kearton in East Africa will do 
as well as any. Mr. Kearton was anxious to film some 
lions. One day his attendants rounded up four ; but, 
unfortunately, he was prostrated with fever, and unable 
to move without assistance. With true British grit, 
however, he ordered the natives to carry him to the spot, 
fifteen miles distant, and on arriving there he made a 
desperate attempt to photograph the only lion which 
remained, the other three having meanwhile escaped. 
Just as he took hold of the camera handle, when only about 
thirty yards from the animal, weakness from fever overcame 
him, and he pitched forward unconscious. 

In a word, dramatic work is tame in comparison with such 
as falls to the travelling camera man. So the beginner 
should cultivate some of the qualities of the successful 
journalist with a view to getting pictorial “ copy ” in any 
part of the world, remembering always—for the £. s. d. 
side of things cannot be ignored except in an ideal common¬ 
wealth—that a travelling operator can command a salary 
of anything from £5 a week upwards. 
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Jim. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 




J IM was always a popular boy at school ; 
If you met him on the ground, 
There was almost always sure to be 
A lot of fellows around. 

He had a way that was kind and good, 

And that cheered you like the sun ; 

It wasn't so much what he did, you see, 

As just the way it was done. 

If you’d done your best to get a prize, 

And lost it just at the last, 

Jim had always a kindly word to say 
If he saw' you a bit downcast. 

It somehow made you take heart again, 

And lift once more your head ; 

It wasn't so much what he said, you see, 

As just the w'ay it was said. 


The youngsters had always a friend in him r 
And one that was true and warm ; 

He was never one of the bullying sort, 

He knew that wasn't “ good form." 

But he’d give a smile as you went along. 

Or nod as he saw you pass ; 

It wasn’t so much the smile, you see, 

As the kind of smile it w r as. 

And so, it always appears to me, 

It is just the way in life; 

Some words are like balm that soothe and heal r 
And some cut like a knife. 

And what will matter and mean so much, 

My lads, to every one, 

Is not, after all, the things we do, 

But just the w’ay they are done. 


Organs and Organ-Playing. 



II.—Some Hints on Learning to Play. 

By FREDERIC JAMES, MUS.BAC.. L.R.A.M. 



E stated in a previous article that 
every would-be organist should, if 
possible, secure instruction from a 
capable teacher. For various reasons 
this cannot always be managed, and 
we therefore venture to give a little 
advice to those who have to rely on 
their own efforts. 

We have already made it clear 
that a certain amount of proficiency 
on the pianoforte is absolutely 
necessary before the study of the organ is taken up. This we 
need not again discuss. The first question which crops up 
is : What Instruction Book shall be used ? Noveilo & Co. 
publish an Organ Primer by Sir John Stainer (2s. in paper, 
25. 6 d. in boards) w’hich has had an extensive use during 
the last quarter of a century. It is quite easy to understand. 
A more recent, and a little more elaborate, " first book" is 
one by Dr. R. Dunstan, published by Cunven & Sons (25. 6^.). 
Similar books are also published by other firms. 

It is not of so much importance what book is adopted 
as how it is used. The young player must be determined 
to shirk nothing, but to go into every little detail (especially 
of fingering and pedalling) from the very first. Carelessness 
or hurrying in the early stages means ruin, so far as decent 
organ-playing goes. Beginners are so apt (wdien self- 
taught) to think that playing the right notes is the chief 
consideration ; it is an important matter, but in organ- 
playing be sure that the right notes are put down by the 
exact fingering or pedalling marked in the book. There is 
an old saying (generally attributed to Mozart), “ Better to 
play a wrong note with the right touch, than a right note 
with the wrong touch." This, of course, alludes to piano¬ 
forte playing, but it serves to emphasise the above statement 
that playing correct notes is not the sole thing to be borne 
in mind in the early stages of organ-playing. 

Skip no Exercises ; practise every one carefully and 
faithfully, and refuse to be " bowled out " by any of them. 
This is one of the secrets of success of players on instruments. 

When a certain amount of success has been acquired 
by diligent practice of the Exercises a few pieces of fairly 
easy character may be used along with the Instruction 
Book. Inquiries for such pieces are often made—pieces to 
relieve the monotony of the Exercises. Here are a few’:— 


Soft Voluntaries for the Organ, by George Calkin (Novell > 
& Co. 15. 6 d. each book. Get Book 7 and practise the 
last voluntary first, then the one in key of B flat). 

Handel’s Largo in G, arranged by E. M. Lott (Ashdown: 
Rowan March, by Wely (Ashdown) ; Smart’s Eventr.a 
Prayer (Noveilo) ; the so-called Hymn of the Nuns, b\ 
Wely (Ashdown). Of a more solid type are J. S. Bach > 
Eight Short Preludes and Fugues. A well-fingered and 
w r ell-pedalled edition is that by the late Dr. Sawyer (pub¬ 
lished by Donajowski, 15.). 

In all the unfingered pieces decide on what fingers and 
feet you will use, especially w r here the music is a bit puzzling. 
Leave nothing to chance, nor to the spur of the moment. 

We now give a few general hints to all young organists 

1. Avoid the over-use of the Sw r ell Pedal. Some player> 
are everlastingly " pumping aw’ay " with the right foot— 
a most pernicious habit. 

2. Use the Tremolo and Voix Celestes (and, in fact. an\ 
" fancy " stops) very rarely. 

3. In playing each chord be sure that the hands and 
feet go down together precisely at the same moment. 

4. Avoid “ smudgy" playing on all occasions. Let 
every note and chord be clear and distinct. If rests art- 
marked in the pieces, observe them. 

5. Never overdo the “ phrasing." (The writer heard an 
eminent organist recently spoil a recital through this fault ' 

6. When you get sufficiently advanced to choose your 
own stops don’t get in the w f ay of everlastingly tootling out 
melodies on flutestops, clarinet, oboe, etc. 

7. Hear as many good organists as you can. Try t % 
pick up something good from each. Also, don’t invariabh 
run out of the way of poor organists. Their vices alonr 
may be a lesson to you. 

8. In learning new work it is generally best to go throng: 
the Pedal part alone, and, if the particular toes and hetl> 
are not indicated, make up your mind once for all wha: 
pedalling you will adopt. 

9. Very early try to recognise good, indifferent, an: 
poor quality in organ tone—such as diapason-tone, flutr 
tone, gamba-tone, chorus-reeds, solo-reeds, etc. 

10. Never fail to make the acquaintance of every- org~ 
which comes in your way—in fact, go out of your zra\ 1 
the purpose. The writer has done so since he was a rm*: 
boy, and some of his happiest hours have been spent th:> 
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How I Made World’s Records. 



An Interview with Mr. W. R. Applegarth, who at 
Twenty-three Years of Age is Britain's Most 
Famous Athlete. Some Practical Hints on 
Training for Running and Sprinting. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



UNNING is a sport that has many 
thousands of followers in this country, 
and in this branch of athletics it is 
quite safe to say that the man of the 
moment is the wonderful and dashing 
little sprinter, William Reuben Apple- 
garth of the Polytechnic A.C. For the 
past three years his career on the path 
has been one continued series of 
brilliant triumphs over all human ad¬ 
versaries, and Old Father Time as 
well, and as he is still really young, 
being, just twenty-three years of age, 
it may confidently be expected that 
in the near future he will achieve yet 
more remarkable performances. He is 
exceedingly fond of the sport at which 
he excels, and very ambitious of annex¬ 
ing additional records. Seemingly, 
futurity holds much for him. 

To give a detailed list of Applegarth's wins would 
positively necessitate the addition of a supplement to 
this month’s number of our favourite 
magazine, so, and just by way of 
introducing this champion athlete 
personally to you, I will merely recall 
a few of his last year's successes. 

At Stamford Bridge, on May 31, 
he ran 150 yards in 14! seconds, 
equalling British record. On June 
28, at Cardiff, he accomplished two 
notable performances by winning 
the Territorials’ 100 yards champion¬ 
ship in 9! seconds, and, with 141 
seconds for 150 yards, beating Reggie 
Walker's record of 14} seconds. At 
the A.A.A. Championship Meeting, 
on July 5, at Stamford Bridge he 
won the 100 yards in 10 seconds, and 
the 220 yards in 21* seconds, in 
meteoric fashion beating three of 
the fastest sprinters in the final and 
creating a British record. Although 
in the worst station, that is to say, 
right at the top of the sloping bank¬ 
ing of the track, and actually getting 
a leg over the string, and running for 
some distance in this manner, half in 
his own station and half in that of the man next him, 
Applegarth still contrived to win by a full half-dozen 
yards from his fellow clubman, D’Arcy, with the German, 
Rau, third and close up. Truly a most extraordinary' 
British “ best ” ! 

Having duly chronicled these facts, allow me to set 
down another likewise interesting item of history. From 
early boyhood W. R. Applegarth has been a regular reader 
of the “ B.O.P.,” and when the idea occurred to me that 
I would ask him to give some hints and wrinkles on running 
and sprinting for the benefit of Boy’s Own readers, and 
had actually made the request to him, his instant reply 
was : 

“ Come right along, and I’ll talk with pleasure for the 
good old paper.” 


After that, of course, the interview was quite speedily 
fixed up, and as I sat in his cosy home, literally surrounded 
by the many prizes that he has won, this is what England’s 
present-day premier runner told me. 

“ Counting from my very earliest beginning at senior 
athletics, this will be my sixth season as a runner. I 
was born at Guisborough, in Yorkshire, in 1890, and the 
' Yorkshire Tykes,’ as they call us, are very fond of healthy 
sport. For five years I was in the Boys’ Brigade, North- 
West London Battalion, and as more or less a nipper, as the 
term is, I won their 100 yards and 220 yards championship 
three or four years running, by which I mean consecutively, 
for, naturally enough, sprinting is running. Looking 
back, which is a thing one should not do in a race, I 
see that I have been a sprinter all my life, and, as practice 
makes perfect on the path as elsewhere, I have no doubt 
whatever but that my constant enjoyment in running 
short distances at top speed, just for the fun of the thing, 
did much towards enabling me to move my feet quickly, 
and, what is so very important in sprinting, get smartly 
away from the mark. There at once, you see, is a useful 
hint for novices, namely, that they 
are well advised to begin practising 
when quite young, so as to develop 
all their quickness early in their 
career. 

” Following up my Boys’ Brigade 
successes, I joined the famous ‘ Poly ’ 
in 1908, and I would strongly counsel 
all aspiring runners to become mem¬ 
bers of some such organisation, for 
with all the advantages of comfort¬ 
able training quarters and capable 
trainers always to hand, in a thriving 
club of that kind you are sure to 
meet and chum up with athletes who 
are old hands at the game, and 
who can, and most readily will, give 
a young fellow clubman all the 
benefit of their experience. And, 
mind you, knowing the best way to 
go to work counts for very much in 
training, and in the actual running 
of races. No decent athlete wants 
to adopt sharp tactics, or to become 
too ‘track tricky,’ but, for all that, 
competition is so keen, and racing 
made such a specialised science nowadays, that only a 
genuine silly-Billy of a runner will neglect to avail himself 
of all advantages that are quite fair and honestly open 
to him. Join a good club, I say, and you'll learn much 
that is of use to you. 

" My first open handicap was 100 yards at the 
Walthamstow Football Club sports, the year after I joined 
the 4 Poly.’ Laughed at by some for being ‘ too much 
of a youngster,’ I found myself given 7 yards start, and 
must say I then had hopes. I won the race in 10 seconds 
and that early success endowed me with much confidence. 
Soon after, I competed at the Tottenham Hospital Sports, 
winning the 100 yards in 10 seconds off the 6 yards mark 
and the 300 yards in 32 seconds with 22 yards start. In 
that, my initial real racing season, I won seven open 
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events, and by that time was, 
of course, quite sure that 1, 
fortunately, possessed some¬ 
thing of a gift as a sprinter, 
which I longed to make the 
best of. 

" So I resolved to live very 
carefully, and to develop 
my powers of running as scien¬ 
tifically and systematically 
as I could, both of which 
qualifications are absolutely 
necessary if you wish to get 
the very best possible out of 
yourself. I have always 
been a teetotaller, and I don’t 
smoke, so I had nothing to give 
up on that score, in addition 
to which I had the satisfac¬ 
tion, if I may say so, of being 
happily aware that I had 
never in any way chanced the 
risk of adversely affecting 
my constitution by such 
indulgence. That, perhaps, 
sounds something like being 
part of a lecture, but I only 
want to insist on the point, 
that if you are anxious for 
high honours at running, you 
must fit yourself in every 
possible way to gain them; 
otherwise, you won't. 

“ For building up and 
strengthening the body when a 
fellow is young, I certainly 
believe in volunteering, the marching and drilling and 
rifle handling of the amateur Tommy Atkins. I was a 
Territorial for five years, and it did me a world of good 
all ways, for I'm sure, besides its physical benefits, it 
develops one’s character and enhances will power. There 
I go, another lecture again 1 but it's true. The Territorials’, 
both London and National, ioo yards Championship, I 
have won several times, and I always feel the most eager 
interest in * The Force.’ 

“ My favourite distances are ioo and 220 yards, and 
I hold British records for both, 9$ and 2 if seconds 
respectively. British record at 50 yards in 5i seconds ; 
and the 150 yards in 14I seconds, and 200 yards in 19-5 
seconds World’s records also stand to my credit, with 
which further sample of arithmetic I daresay you will 
have had enough of figures, so we'll say good-bye to them. 
A rather amusing item is that I, a natural sprinter, once 
went in for a seven miles cross-country race, and won it. 
But one would have to be careful not to mix up paper¬ 
chasing with short distance work, or one's pace would soon 
suffer. Nowadays you must make up your mind what 
you are, and train for that. 

“ As regards his food, a runner should live upon the 
plainest English fare, and, of course, putting in very active 
work while training, he needs sufficient of it. My own 
ideal bill of fare is a medium breakfast of anything plain 
that I fancy, roast lamb for lunch, and fish for dinner. 
Personally, I always eat more as the day gets older, and 
I find that that plan suits me very well. It is exceedingly 
important to discover exactly what foods, and at what 
time and in what quantity, do suit your individual require¬ 
ments and peculiarities, and it well repays the athlete 
to find this out by experiment. It isn’t being faddy, it’s 
common sense. 

" Each season, after a preliminary period of winding 
myself up for hard work, as I 'may say, though I am 
always in pretty fit condition, I go into strict training 
for about four months, from May to September, 
during which time I am racing at least every Saturday. 
My exact method of training I will explain, and each 
■of your readers must then adapt the system to his 


own opportunities and indi¬ 
vidual needs. 

" I train twice a day, my 
own practising places being 
either Tufnell Park or Herne 
Hill athletic grounds. My 
programme of preparation 
is divided into four parts, thus: 

1. Leg exercises and strid¬ 
ing about the track on the 
toes. This prepares all 
the muscles ready for 
violent exertion, and the 
safeguard having been 
taken, strains are then 
almost impossible. These 
exercises loosen the 
muscles, and render them 
lissom, thus aiding speed 
in running. 

2. Pistol practice from the 
actual pistol shot, not 
starting from word of 
mouth signal, or the 
dropping of a handker¬ 
chief, which methods are 
not nearly so ‘short and 
sharp.* The distance run 
to be from 30 to 73 
yards, not farther. 

3. Dumb-bell practice, out in 
the open air. 

4. Finish with a sharp, rac¬ 
ing burst of about 120 
yards. 

“ Later in the day I repeat these performances, but 
as soon in the season as I find I have arrived at a state 
of real competition pitch fitness, I leave out the pistol 
practice. 

“ It is best to mingle your training, in that you run 
sometimes on grass, sometimes on cinders ; you are then 
prepared for whichever form of going you may be called 
upon to encounter. Of course, the grass you train on 
should be smooth, as a racing track is ; to train on rough 
grass will be to turn yourself into a regular plodder, certainly 
not a sprinter. 

** Here is a very valuable hint. For sprinting, length of 
stride is a great advantage; you can't break records, 
world’s or otherwise, or capture prizes, by scuttling along 
the track with little piffling steps. In order to lengthen 
your stride, you should practise running with dumb-bells. 
Swing your shoulders well as you run. The dumb-bells 
that I advise, and which I myself use for the purpose, 
weigh one pound each. In running, either with or without 
the dumb-bells, always move your arms in rhythm with 
your legs, the action of the one thus aiding the other 
and driving you along. 

" From what I have already said for the benefit of the 
would-be crack sprinter, he will see that there is much 
food for thought in the art of sprinting. He may, indeed, 
be quite assured that the runner who nowadays does not 
think, will also not win, be it events run between strings 
or otherwise. It is an axiom ever to be borne in mind, 
that you must race with your head as well as with your 
legs. 

“ Now, as to the matter of what form of bath to take. 
My advice, from experience, is that you should have 
a cold sponge down when you get up of a morning, but 
should not take a real into-it-all-over-at-once cold bath. 
A cold shower bath, though, is all right, every morning, 
and, say, after a run when training ; the shower bath you 
can * get away from ’ just as its temperature, and yours, 
makes you feel inclined to, but the ordinary form of cold 
bath is too numbing to the muscles, too ‘ dead,’ and not 
enlivening enough, as I may say. 

" Dealing with my own costume adopted for running. 


WHEN SPACE HAS SHRUNK. 


A FUTURE "FLIGHT" OF FANCY. 



Mr Parr from Mars (who has been paying a " flying ” visit to 
the Old School, just to see how his lads are going on):—"This is 
the worst of sending one s sons to St. Christopher’s, unless one 
can also afford to keep an electroplane." 
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I always race in a white silk jersey, upon which is worked 
■a representation of the English flag. I wear shorts, as 
for football, with elastic round the waist, but made so as 
to button down the front. This latter detail is really 
a most helpful, though, maybe, little-known improvement, 
because the button arrangement gives considerable support 
to the waist muscles when one is running. Sprint racing 
shorts should always be so made. 

“ Shoes for sprinting should invariably be built specially 
for you to measure ; never buy them ready-made ; and 
for them you will, of course, go to a man who is accustomed 
to making shoes for sprinters. They should have five 
spikes on the sole, one spike at the toe, and two on each 
side of the ball of the foot. But the exact placing of the 
spikes on the sole of the shoe must be regulated according 
to what is the identical shape of your foot, and that is 
a strong reason why the making of your sprint racing shoes 
should be entrusted only to a man of experience in such 
matters. Shoes must be an absolutely perfect fit; and 
the spikes provided precisely where wanted for holding 
the ground ; in such speedy work as sprint running the 
slightest impediment to your progress may lose you the 
race. 

“ I have stipulated that the aspiring novice should 
give ample thought to all details of his preparation, but 
he should also avoid worrying in his mind as to how he 
is going to fare in a race. That takes a lot out of you. 
So, live healthily in all ways, train carefully, go to your 
mark as full of courage as you can, finish ‘ all out,* and 
then, whatever the result, you will have done everything 
that man can do. I trust that it will have gained you 
laurels of some kind. 

“ On my own sideboard, as the phrase goes, I have now 
just over five hundred pounds’ worth of prizes, and I also 
hold one thousand pounds’ worth of challenge cups. Yet 
not so long ago, when the programme of a certain import¬ 
ant athletic meeting was published to the universe, I saw 
myself figuring therein as scratch man in a Novices’ Race ! 
No doubt an unintentional pleasantry on the part of Mr. 
Printer. But supposing I had taken him at his word, 
and gone to the mark I I imagine there would have been 
something akin to a riot amongst the genuine competitors I 
And who could have wondered at it ? 

“ As I have previously suggested, running always in 
a scrupulously fair and honest manner, and scorning 
dodgery of any kind, it is yet ever permissible to accept 
any legitimate advantages that may be open to you. And 
if you do not take them, all I can say is that you deserve 
to get whacked, because some one or other of your rivals 
jolly soon will, thus showing his sound sense. And 
concerning that, I can tell you a little story of an occasion 
when I scored nicely by utilising mind as well as muscle. 

" It was three years ago, in the Poly ioo yards champion¬ 
ship of 1911, which race, by the way, I have secured three 
times. Amongst others, I had to meet Vic D’Arcy, who 
at that date was some two or three yards faster than I was : 
don't forget that detail. We both qualified for the final. 


and in coming on to the track I took care to leave the 
dressiftg-room first, two of the other finalists following me 
out. 1 chose my course between strings, and dug the holes 
for my feet at the top of the track. The other two runners 
were in the stations next to me, and D'Arcy, when he 
came out, had the inside berth, where the track had been 
all soddened by rain. The result was that, running in 
a nice, dry berth, I won. On cinders, all dry, he would 
have beaten me easily, and it all forms an instructive 
brief tale that I think might well be entitled : 4 How 

Judgment Beat Pace.' As it sometimes may be caused 
to do. 

“ When at your mark for the start of a race, make as 
certain as you can that your feet are firmly planted. At 
pistol fire in last year's 100 yards amateur championship, 
I lost some ground through the back hole for my foot 
giving way, and to get home first in 10 seconds after that 
was a job that, from its toughness, I shall always remember, 
for Stewart, of the London A.C., dashed away with a 
clear lead, which he held for fully fifty yards. 

“ In the course of competing at sports meetings all 
over the country, I have been down to the West of England, 
up north in Scotland, and in Wales. Crossing the Channel, 
I have run in Germany, Hungary and Austria, making 
Continental records for the 100 and 220 yards and 100 
metres. At Vienna, Prague, and elsewhere, they gave me 
a fine welcome, I must say, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
my visits. The runners there are tremendously keen on 
picking up tips and hints of all kinds ; they studiously 
copied my style, and I must take it as a compliment 
that, as I soon noticed, they moulded their own running 
action upon it. In what leisure I can spare now, I am 
writing a complete book upon training for sprint running, 
that being a subject to which, and profitably as far as my 
success on the path is concerned, I have devoted a great 
amount of attention. And, by way of conclusion to our 
very interesting chat, I can only hope that your athletically 
inclined ‘ B.O.P.’ readers may reap some advantage from 
such crumbs of sprint track wisdom as I have been very 
happy to proffer here to them.” 

With a big silver medal for the winner to keep, the 
J. K. Studd trophy, worth £300, is offered for the best 
athletic performance of the year. W. R. Applegarth won 
it in 1912 and 1913. And for winning the 100 and 220 
yards A.A.A. championships last season, he was awarded 
the ” Harvey Memorial Gold Cup ” as the best champion 
of the year. His accomplished feat of winning no fewer 
than ten 220 yards handicaps one after another, is, of 
itself, a notable record. 

Physically built on fine racing lines, possessed of a 
splendid natural style, crammed full of grit and deter¬ 
mination, and with ample strength packed away in his 
10 st. 4 lb. weight stripped, the fastest sprinter of the 
day is likewise, as his foregoing remarks perfectly prove, 
a sage and efficient mentor for would-be followers in his 
fleet footsteps. 




WATER-PLANING BEHIND A MOTOR-BOAT. 

A new, exciting, and delightful sport for the summer holidays. 

(Drawn for the "Boy's Own Paper" by Edgar A. Holloway.) 












or, With Williams to 
Erromanga. 

By FRANK ELIAS. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LONG BLAKE AGAIN. 


W HEN I had long turned over in my mind the 
questions which I have recorded, I came to the 
conclusion that I could only settle the second 
when I had allowed Blake to discover my 
presence. Only then could I discover what attitude he was 
likely to take up towards me. 

I felt fairly secure from his revenge as long as I remained 
on the *' Canda," but I am unable to deny that it was with 
very uncertain feelings that I entered the crew's quarters 
that evening determined no longer to keep out of his way. 
At that time, as it happened, the cabin was empty. But 
presently I heard footsteps, as of a man taking long strides. 
I could hardly doubt whose those steps were, and suddenly 
all my resolutions vanished and I rose and began running 
towards the door. As I did so the man outside came up 
to the threshold, and, as I crossed it, I almost ran into 
him. 

As Blake—for it was he—caught sight of me, he literally 
jumped back. I saw him put his hand to his head as if 
to steady himself. And then it was that I discovered that 
he was as startled to see me here as I had been to see him. 
He leaned against the doorway for support and as he did 
so I tried to get by. But his hand shot out and caught 
me by the collar. 

” No, you don't,** he cried. “ If I ain’t blind it's young 
Leftwich. Now, how in thunder did you get here to spy 
on me-?** 

” I'm not spying on you, Long Blake,*' I cried. 

“ None o’ your Long Blake. Blake's enough name for 
you or anybody else, and so you’ll remember if you want 
to keep a whole skin. I don't want any of your mouth, 
my shaver, so don’t you think it. I says you was spying, 
like you spied before.” 

” I was not spying, Blake,” I cried ; “ I didn’t know 

you were aboard. If I'd known-” 

“ You wouldn't have gone to sea in this ship, eh ? Oh, 
I daresay not. You and yer missionaries 1 ” he cried 
scornfully. ” Well, then, here we are anyhow. And so—see 
you, boy—we don't know one another—see ? You never 
heard of a bit of craft called the ‘ Oyster Lass,' and a dirty 
old screw what sailed her called Jim Pudsey.” 

I had wriggled free before I answered. Then I summoned 
up all my courage. 


” You play straight, Blake,** I answered, ** and I’ll 
not report your mutiny in the * Oyster Lass.' And you 
shut your row about Captain Pudsey or I will report you. 
No ! ” I dodged him. ” You don’t bully me on this ship— 
as you'll find out if you try it on.” 

” What d’yer mean ? *' 

“ Oh, the men won’t let you, to begin with.” I knew 
that, for the most part, the men had been carefully chosen 
—that, in fact, many of them were in sympathy with Mr. 
Williams’ work—and that there would be no bullying 
such as might go on in an ordinary tramp. 

” Won't let me, eh ? '* repeated Blake. ” Won't let 
me, eh ? ** I saw that he knew that what I said was true, 
and that only by some underhand way could he hope 
to persecute me. But he blustered it out. “ We'll see 
about that ! There's not many a man as can put up against 
Long Blake without being sorry, and that's a fact. Well, 
see here, youngster, suppose I don't want to punch yer 
head after all, eh ? " He was making a very clumsy 
pretence (it was plainly nothing else) to friendliness. 
” Suppose my idea was for you to go your way and me mine , 
neither of us a-talking about—about things that might 
have happened in the past, and each minding his own 
business ? I’m not a quarrelsome cove really, though you 
might think it. My chat just now w r as all along of me 
seeing a friendly face so suddenly like. We mayn't like 
to be always together, Harry ” (he had never called me 
” Harry ” before), ” but we can be civil when we do meet. 
And that’s what I say.” 

I confess that, if I suspected Long Blake before, 
I suspected him no less now. His offer of friendship was 
so very forced and unnatural, that I do not think that 
even the man himself could expect me to believe altogether 
in its genuineness. But it would have been ungracious 
to refuse his offer in view of the fact that, in a sense, I 
was the victor in our encounter. And so I nodded and 
said shortly: 

” Very well, Blake, we'll let it be as you say.” 

But while I was resolved to be as friendly as I could 
to the man, I was determined also to watch lest he should 
seek again to make mischief among the crew. I had the 
less anxiety on that score, however, seeing that the men of 
the “ Canda ” were not likely to be of Blake's mind. 
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This resolution remained in abeyance in my mind for 
some days. But I had an uneasy consciousness that, on 
one point, the man had been utterly silent. Never once 
had I forgotten that, as he had jumped overboard from 
the side of the “ Oyster Lass,” he had whispered words 
to me that could only have one meaning—that he knew 
something of the mystery of my stepfather. Of that 
matter I still was as ignorant as ever, and yet, wherever 
1 had gone, I seemed to have touched traces of it. Blake, 
however, when I had met him in the "Canda,” had given 
no sign of having the matter in his mind, and I had not 
recalled it to him. I began sometimes to hope that his 
knowledge was only of some gossip he had picked up in 
our village at home, and that he had used what he had thus 
collected in an attempt to frighten me. 

But I was not satisfied with that explanation and was 
often uneasy as I watched him. I think he must have 
felt that I still, sometimes, studied his actions, for he 
often scowled at me and then, as if determined to persuade 
me that his intentions were of the best, turned the scowl 
into a very uneasy kind of grin. The change, however, 
I need not say, did not increase my confidence. 

We had a prosperous run to Samoa. During the voyage 
I saw a good deal of Mr. Williams, who gave much of his 
time to studying navigation. Whether there was much that 
Captain Morgan could teach him I was soon, however, in¬ 
clined to doubt. He seemed perfectly at his ease in any 
part of the ship. I was less surprised to see this when I 
learnt, from one of the hands, that Mr. Williams had not 
only sailed ships himself but had even built one—and 
that without tools save those of his own contriving. 

The day we came in sight of Samoa I stood near him 
on deck and watched as he studied the outline of the 
island. And, as I watched, I thought I saw there come 
into his face a sudden change. His eyes glowed suddenly, 
his lips seemed to move ; and I knew then just a little 
of the devotion which he had given to these islands of 
the South Seas. 

But it was not his plan to remain in Samoa. Here, 
properly speaking, his home was : here he had built 
himself a house, and from here he had made his long 
journeys from island to island, visiting and preaching to 
the people. But when he had seen his wife and little 
daughter placed in their home, he must go forth to the 
islands once more. 

So much most of us on board understood. 

As we drew towards the quay I was sent below to bring 
up the remainder of the baggage. Mr. Williams and his 
family, and the other members of his party, were already on 
deck ready to disembark. The crew were also above deck, 
and I reckoned myself to be alone. I had collected three 


small packages together preparatory to carrying them up. 
when I heard a sound in the cabin next to that in which 
I was at work. Purely out of curiosity I stepped from 
where I stood to the entrance of the next cabin and looked 
in. And as I did so I saw Long Blake stand at the porthole 
and make a curious movement with his arm. It occurred 
to me at once that the performance was some kind of a 
signal. 

The next moment, ere he could turn and see me, I had 
bolted. In an instant I was on the deck, having caught 
up the packages for which I had been sent, as I had run up. 
I wanted to discover, if possible, to whom the man below 
was sending his messages. But I could see no one. In 
fact, save for some of the native servants of Williams and 
one or two white missionaries, all of whom were there to 
welcome the arrivals, the quay was almost deserted. It 
was very odd, nevertheless, for Long Blake would hardly 
be below there signalling to nobody and without any 
object. 

I left the matter there, for I could not do otherwise. 
But I resolved to keep my eyes open very wide. 

Presently boats were got out and the missionary party 
prepared to land. I heard Williams invite Captain Morgan 
up to his house, and learnt that we should not sail for some 
days. 

Captain Morgan went ashore in Williams' boat. Dusk 
was now beginning to fall, but presently it was plain enough 
that the boat was returning with the four men in her who 
had rowed her to the quay. I heard one of the hands 
grumble a little as he came up. 

" Captain says none of us to go ashore—not a man. 
But he’s gone. Why should he go—that's what I want 
to know ? " 

But we were a not-uncheerful party that night in the 
men's cabin. All anxieties were for the moment over, 
we were safe in port—and the seaman is a cheerful fellow 
wherever he may be. It was only when we were half-w^ay 
through our entertainment, however, that a thought 
suddenly struck me. Long Blake, who usually was to be 
seen sitting, silent and sucking his pipe in his own corner, 
was absent. As he never took part in any of our amuse¬ 
ments save as a somewhat unwilling listener, he was not 
likely to be missed, and until now, excited by the men’s 
songs, I had forgotten him. But now that the idea did 
come to me I crept out and began a quiet search. The 
ship was small and I should, 1 reckoned, easily discover 
him. 

I therefore looked carefully into one cabin after another. 
But nowhere did I find him. I went round the decks 
still searching, but he clearly was not there. 

Long Blake had left the ship. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

I AM TRAPPED.. 

off. I ought to know. Didn’t I row in the boat ? No, 
you can make your mind easy. Blake’s in this ship 
somewhere.” 

” Well, he’s not in the cabins, he's not on deck, he s 
not aloft I suppose-” 

Roberts looked at me hard for a minute, as if wondering 
why I seemed to know all about Blake. Then he turned 
to the door. I read curiosity in his face. 

” Blake’s all right somewhere aboard,” he said. But I 
could feel that he had remembered now that the man had 
not been in the cabin with them at all during the evening. 

He strolled idly and easily out of the cabin and I could 
hear his feet presently on deck. Then I knew he was 
down again, searching the other quarters. I guessed, 
from his greater haste, that he was beginning to have 
doubts regarding Blake's presence. Presently he came 
back, this time with much more vigour in his movements. 

“ It's a rum go, boys ! ” he cried, ” but the youngster s 
right. I don't believe Blake's aboard, and that’s a fact.” 



WENT back to the men and 
asked one of them, a little old 
fellow who for some reason, I 
had discovered, went by the 
name of ” Roots,” whether he 
had noticed Blake about that 
evening. 

He looked up sharply out of 
his little shining eyes. 

” No, me boy ; not I. Why 
d’yer particularly want 'im ? 
Shouldn’t 'ave thought yer 
would, some’ow. But anyhow, 
I ain't seen 'im.” 

" Then he’s not aboard,” said I. 

” Who’s not aboard ? ” cried a tall young man named 
Roberts, sitting near. 

” Blake.” 

“ Must be,” said Roberts sharply; M only captain went 
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“ Collared a boat then,” suggested one man. 

” No, he didn’t, the boats are accounted for.” 

” And you’re sure he didn’t go ashore with you, Roberts ? ” 

Roberts laughed. 

44 Now look here, my lad, do I look the kind of screw not 
to know what I’ve got in me boat ? Ask Thompson or 
Ginger or Jimmy there. They were with me.” 

The men appealed to, one by one, in varieties of 
expression, confirmed Roberts’ words. 

” Then,” said ” Roots,” ” it looks as if the beggar’s 
fell overboard.” 

I had my doubts of that, but said nothing for the 
moment. 

” Better report to Mr. Bell,” went on ” Roots.” Mr. 
Bell was the chief officer. 

” Yes, we better had. We ought to have a boat out.” 

I noticed two things now. The first was that the 
idea in these men's minds was that somewhere, near 
the ship, there might be lying the dead body of a man. 
The faces of some of them had an uneasy look. 

But what I also thought I discovered was that there 
was very little concern for Blake. Now that his dis¬ 
appearance had been noticed they would do their duty 
to him and sit in a boat all night 
in an effort to aid him if need be— 
but the man, as a man, had never 
meant anything to any of them. 

He had been surly and pugnacious 
by turns, ready to bully little men 
and growl at others. Only his con- 
sciousness that he was in a schooner 
small enough for all his actions to 
be seen by officers, restrained him. 

And now he had gone, and, 
though these men believed him dead 
already, there was not a sign of 
regret. The idea sank into my mind 
then, and has remained ever since, 
that it is while you live with men 
that you make it possible for you 
to be regretted after you have gone. 

These thoughts, however, were not 
immediately present, for Roberts, ^ 

pushing me before him quickly, was 
calling out: 

” Come along, youngster, and we’ll 
report to Mr. Bell. No time to be 
lost ! No time to be lost! ” 

Mr. Bell, a smart young officer, . 

with a fresh strong face and kindly 
eyes, was reading when we knocked 
and entered. 

” Well, Roberts ? ” he demanded. 

” Beg pardon, sir,” began my com¬ 
panion, ” but it’s about Blake, sir.” 

” Disappeared, sir. Gone, sir. 

Wasn’t in the boat—the only boat /KNp 

that went ashore, sir. And that’s 
the only boat that’s been out to-day. 

We’re afraid he’s fallen overboard. 

Not in the ship anyhow, sir ! ” 

Mr. Bell sprang up. 

" Boat out at once, Roberts. Boy, send the boatswain 
to me.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

I ran along to the boatswain’s berth. He was rather 
a sharp-tongued little man who liked to keep to himself. 
He followed me at once, and Mr. Bell explained to him 
the position. The next minute we were all on deck and 
Mr. Bell was superintending the manning of the boat. 
The men took lamps and all necessaries, and in a moment, 
as it seemed, the order came to let go. Mr. Bell remained 
on deck, watching the lamp-light flashing in the water. 

I saw that where he stood no one was near. This seemed 
an opportunity for which I was looking. I felt that the 
time had now come for me to speak. 


” Beg your pardon, sir,” I began as I came up to him. 
41 May I tell you something, sir ? ” 

His eye was on the lamps across the blackened water as 
I spoke. He jumped round, a little startled at my words. 
” Yes—what is it, Leftwich ? ” he said sharply. 

" Please, sir—I wouldn't trouble about that man, sir.” 


” What m 4 n ? ” 
Blake, sir.” 

” Not trouble ! ” 
he cried still more 
” Looking up, sharply. “And pray. 

I saw a black wh y shouldn’t I 

... . . trouble about him ? 

man coming down towards A , . . ,, 

B And in any case don t 

me, waving his hand.’* (See you know it ' s ex _ 

page 592.) tremely impertinent 

for you to speak like 
that to your officer, sir ? You had better go below 1 ” 

I felt I must speak nevertheless. 

” But, sir, listen to me, sir. Blake was signalling to 
shore, sir, just before Mr. Williams went off.” 

Mr. Bell looked at me searchingly, as if to discover 
whether I was to be trusted. At length he seemed to 
decide in my favour. 

” If he signalled,” he said, “ that means that he signalled 
for a shore boat, and if a shore boat came out they’ll know 
on the quay. But the fellows hanging about there who could 
have told us will all have cleared off long ago, so we’ll have 
to wait till morning. Still, when our boat comes in, if 
the boatswain reports no find, I won’t send ’em out again 
to-night. It’s clear to me that he went ashore in a boat.” 
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“ He could swim, sir,” I was beginning, when the officer 
cut me short. “ Nonsense ! ” he cried. “ He went in a 
boat. It’s perfectly clear.” 

It was not so clear to me. 

I was not surprised, nor, I think, was Mr. Bell, when the 
boat returned to report a fruitless effort. The men, plainly 
enough, had expected to be sent off again at once, for one 
or two of them did not climb out until Mr. Bell ordered 
them to do so. 

” There’s no more to be done to-night,” he announced. 
And with that he dismissed them. 

The men were not wholly satisfied with this brief 
attempt at a search, and were not a little mystified at the 
sudden disappearance of Blake. For my part I did not 
undertake to enlighten them, though I felt myself well 
able to do so. In the morning Mr. Bell sent the boatsw'ain 
with a crew to report the business to the captain and 
to make a thorough inquiry on the quay side. I was 
ordered off to carry Mr. Bell’s letter to Captain Morgan. 

Now, as I got ready to take my place in the boat, there 
came over me an odd sensation which I can only describe 
by saying that I felt as if I were crossing a line drawn 
across my life. I felt that, as I stepped upon the boat, 
I was doing more than that, that I was taking a step into 
some new experience. The next moment, amid the 
general excitement of casting off, all such ideas were for¬ 
gotten. They seemed to vanish above me as I sank with 
the boat. 

In a quarter of an hour we were ashore and the boat¬ 
swain was sharply cross-examining the few blacks—boat¬ 
men and loafers—who hung about the quay. But one 
and all shook their heads. 

” We don’t know, missi. No white men seen, missi, after 
Missi Williams came shore.” 

One of the fellows, who seemed more intelligent than 
the others, said he was sure no boat had put ashore from 
the ship, as he had been on the look-out himself all day 
in the hopes of getting a passenger to or fro. I saw that 
the boatswain eyed him suspiciously, and that Roberts 
was ready to argue with any of the blacks that for his 
part he knew a boat had come out from the shore, and 
that one of them might just as well own up. 

It was only I myself who was ready to believe that it 
was not necessarily a shore boat, or a boat at all, that 
had carried Blake away. 

” Now then, young shaver,” cried the boatswain, suddenly 
turning to me, ” what yer doing here ? Haven’t yer 
been given a letter for the captain ? Then, get along with 
it, and look slippy; and see here—one hour I waits for yer, 
my boy. Not a minute more. Mr. Bell’s instructions, 
mind I And if you don’t get back by then you’re just 
to return to captain and wait his orders, see ? Now slip 
away.” 

I caught up my letter and ran off. 
after walking over the hill 
before me for a quarter of an 
hour or so, I should find a 
track which would lead me 
to Williams’ house, where the 
captain was staying. 

As I had no particular wish 
to be left behind by the boat¬ 
swain, I set off at a sharp trot. 

Perhaps, when one is in an un¬ 
known country, it is better not 
to hurry, even if one’s idea is 
to perform a task quickly. Never¬ 
theless, hurry I did. But when 
I breasted the hill and dropped 
down beyond it I failed to find 
the track that I had been seeking. 

The log buildings and huts 
which surrounded the quay were 
now out of sight. All that I saw 
before me was a path running 


down the hill to the foot. I hurried down nevertheless, 
hoping to find at the bottom some sign of a track. But. 
when I reached the lowest point of the dip, I found not 
even the mark of a footstep. 

It seemed quite clear that this was not the way. I 
would plainly have to retrace my steps. This, now, I 
began to do, with gloomy enough thoughts of the impatient 
boatswain and his threat not to wait for me. As I reached 
a point about half-way up the slope I saw what I had not 
before noticed—the faint outline of a path running cross¬ 
wise ; and I was beginning to consider whether I had not 
better deflect my course when, looking up, I saw a black 
man coming down towards me, waving his hand. I did 
not remember having noticed him among the fellows 
upon the quay, but though he may not have heard the 
boatswain instruct me, he seemed to know well enough 
what was my difficulty, for before I could speak he 
called out : 

“ Missi looking for Mr. Williams and Capen Morgan ? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered, ” I am, and if you know where he is 
to be found—please show me ! ” 

” Yes, missi; yes, missi, me know. Me know very well. 
Me” 

He smiled broadly, showing all his teeth, and, for the 
first time, I found something in his face which I did not 
like. Still, we were so close to the settlement that I 
saw no reason to suspect or fear him, and boldly ordered 
him to show me the way. 

” This road, missi, this road,” he cried, and hastened 
down the hill again—down the very hill up which I 
had come. At the foot of the hill he showed no 
hesitation but went straight on, I following close at his 
heels. But half-way up the ascent he wheeled suddenly 
to the left and went straight on to the highest pitch of 
the hill. 

As I breasted this and looked down, I saw that we 
were beside the sea once more and the point suddenly struck 
me that I had never understood that Mr. Williams' house 
was by the water-side. Nevertheless the man showed 
no hesitation. When I questioned him, he grinned 
knowingly and in the manner I had already got to 
dislike, and cried, ** Cut, missi, short cut, missi.” It 
struck me then that the words had little meaning for 
him and that he might be repeating a lesson. Perhaps 
the missionary had taught him to say this when conducting 
strangers. 

We stood for only a moment looking down, and then 
began to descend a path which ran to the foot ol 
the cliff. It occurred to me afterwards that, had I been 
less intent on looking out for the house, I might have 
noticed two things. 

The first was that the black, though he walked quickly, 
would not walk far ahead of me, and the second was 
that, at the end of the path, where it presumably gave 
upon the beach, it narrowed and 
passed between the cliff side and 
a great boulder which apparently 
had, at some time or another, 
become detached from the cliff. 
One thing did strike me, however 
and that was that there was still 
no sign of the house. 

Perhaps some other ideas also 
came into my mind as we neared 
the boulder. I do not know'. 

For as we came into its shadow, 
it seemed to me as if boulder and 
cliff and sky and sea came sud¬ 
denly together in a mighty ex¬ 
plosion and burst over my head. 

Certainly the next moment I 
knew nothing and cared nothing 
for boulders or sea or impatient 
boatswain. For I was uncon¬ 
scious. 
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W HEN I opened my eyes my first idea was of a 
horrible splitting sensation in my head, and 
my next was of a strong wind fanning my face. 
Coming closer to actualities, I discovered that 
I was lying on my back, and then that I was doing so because 
I could not help it, being, in fact, bound closely. Listening, 
my next discovery was that, somewhere not far away, was 
the sea. And then I knew, from the fact that I was not 
Lying still, that the sea was in fact under me and that I 
was in a boat. So much had I discovered while still I 
kept my eyes closed. I was curiously unwilling to open 
them owing to the splitting sensation in my head. But 
at last I did summon up enough energy to do so. 

My reward was small enough. Overhead was the sky 
and I was looking straight into it. But of boat or sea, 
or companions of any kind, I could see nothing. Presently, 
as my mind cleared a little, I was able to distinguish the 
roll of an oar as it moved in a rowlock and beat the water. 
I could feel the boat swing forward, but of oarsmen I 
could discover no sign. 

And then I began to be seriously worried. The discovery 
of my powerlessness was, I think, the first thing that 
troubled me. As my energy returned I was resolved to 
move and instantly tried to put out a hand. But as I 
did so I heard an angry growl. I decided that, for the 
moment, I had better he still. 

The next thing that worried me was the growl which 
I had heard. It was not only that it contained a threat. 
What troubled me most was the curious idea that somewhere, 
and somehow, I must have heard the voice which had 
growled. I turned this idea over in my mind, and yet found 
no answer to the question—where had I heard that voice ? 
And meanwhile we swung steadily forward. 

It was now that another idea struck me. So far as I 
could judge there were two men on board, but the voice 
which had spoken seemed to come from the stern. That 
suggested that the growler was steering. 

As my ideas began to return and my brain to work, I 
came slowly back to the events which had occurred before 
(how long before I could not guess) my coming to lie in 
this boat, and a memory of the unpleasant black who had 
professed to guide me rose in my mind. It was clear to 
me that, as I was bound hand and foot, I must be in 
definitely unfriendly hands, and it seemed at least reasonable 
to suppose that the black had had something to do with 
my present position. It then struck me that, if he was on 
L>oard, he must be accompanied by someone of another 
nationality than his own—otherwise he would be talking 
persistently. On the other hand he had few European 
-words on his tongue, as I had already noticed. 

\ Granted that the man steering was a white, why, I asked 
myself, should I know his voice ? Who did I know on 
•this island who could wish to injure me ? It was then 
that the idea came to me in a flash : it was then that the 
identity of the voice became clear. Yes, often had I heard 
that tongue growl angrily in the " Oyster Lass ” as well as 


in the " Canda.” Long Blake and none other could be 
sitting behind me. 

When first I had opened my eyes I had judged from 
the sky that it was late afternoon, but now the dusk began 
to gather and the night appeared to be falling. Yet still 
we seemed to swing forward over a heaving sea. What, 
I asked myself, could possibly be our destination ? I 
knew enough about the sea to recognise that we were not 
very near the land, and became inclined, at length, to think 
that we were somewhere on the open sea. But if that 
was the case where on earth were we going ? We had been 
at sea, for all I knew, for hours. Yet still there seemed to 
be no change in the plans of the men on board. At one 
time I was inclined to call out Blake’s name and then to 
protest against my treatment. But I knew enough of 
the man to be aware that nothing I could say would induce 
him to let me return, whereas if I annoyed him he was 
quite desperate enough to throw me overboard or at least 
to gag me. 

I believe, as I lay there thinking and considering the 
whole matter, that while many things puzzled me, nothing 
puzzled me so much as one single question. Blake, if it 
was Blake, might have many evil plans—plans for his 
own aggrandisement; he might need many different kinds 
of men to aid him. But for whatever purpose could / 
be useful to anybody ? 

But I found no answer to my question and lay still, only 
hoping that, before long, I should know a little more. 

I think that at last, tired out by worrying myself with 
questions, I must have dozed off, for I opened my eyes 
sharply as I felt the boat ground suddenly upon what was 
plainly shingle. The voyage, then, was over. What now ? 

Darkness had, before this, set in. But, as we grounded, 
I could feel the flash of a lamp near to my face and could 
hear a call from the shore. Then the man in the stern 
stood up and I had the horrible sensation of being 
approached from behind by one in whose mind it might 
yet be to throttle or otherwise murder me. I could feel 
him standing up behind me, and then was conscious of 
the full glare of a lamp turned upon my face. 

” See here, you,” now spoke a voice, and I had no further 
reason to wonder if my captor was Long Blake. ” Not 
a word. One ’owl from you, mind, and there’ll be a knife 
across yer. This ain’t no * Oyster Lass * or blessed 
‘ Canda ’ either. We don’t ask no man what we do here. 
So don’t you forget it.” 

He turned the light away and began to unfasten my feet ; 
and I judged it best not to answer him. When he had 
released my feet he unfastened the ropes by which my back 
had been bound to the boat. But I noticed that my arms 
were still to be left fastened. 

” Now get up,” Blake said, pushing me with his foot. I 
tried to do so, though my head still ached furiously and 
I had nothing with which to lever myself upwards. Still I 
did, at length, manage to rise, and now stood upright. 

Blake seized my arm. 


38 
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99 J'Tow, mind 1 99 he said, threateningly. 

It was thus that, stumblingly, we at last got out of the 
boat, and began to ascend the beach in the darkness. The 
other man, whom I did not doubt was the black who had 
led me into the trap, remained behind to fix the boat. 

Where was I ? I asked myself as we advanced. I was 
certain that there was nothing familiar in this coast. For 
one thing, judging by the boulders we dodged, it was a 
rougher shore than that which I had noticed when landing 
in Samoa. Could this be the back of the island ? 

I asked myself many questions, and finally resolved that 
I would take the risk of speaking to Blake. 

” Look here, Blake—for I know it’s you, though I can't 
see you. I want to know-” 

I got no farther, for a heavy fist descended on my ear. 

" Shut yer row, I tell yer I You’ll learn soon enough 
a good many things yer want to know. Yer can't split 
here, so remember that, and no more.” 

Staggering under the blow, I could scarcely collect 
another idea for a moment or two, and so I decided to say 
no more. Presently I found that I was being driven up 
a path leading over the cliff head and then in the distance 
I saw a faint light gleaming. As soon as Blake noticed 
this, he stopped. And then, for the first time, I guessed 
that wherever he was going he was not expected. For he 
moved cautiously forward and then stopped altogether. 

It struck me that he was listening, not for any sounds 
coming towards him from where the light was, but for 
steps proceeding from behind. Then I also listened and 
at length could hear the soft pad of native feet. Presently 
three blacks came up out of the darkness. 

” Now then, you 1 ” called out Blake, ” you stay with 
this 'ere boy. And don’t let him get away, or-” 

The threat seemed enough. 

” Yes, missi; yes, Missi Blake,” cried a voice that I knew 
at once as that of the man who had tricked me and who 
was clearly the rower in the boat. 

The next minute Blake himself had vanished in the 
darkness, leaving me in the guard of the blacks. I was 
not inclined to talk to them even if they could have under¬ 
stood all I said. And so, having planked me down on a 
stone, the three of them stood round me chattering, the 
one to the other, but taking not the smallest notice of 
me. 

In the meantime Blake seemed in no hurry to return. 
Minutes passed away and I judged at length that it was quite 


an hour since he had gone. The natives were growing 
impatient. I began to hope that they would desert and 
leave me to myself, when a heavy step was heard in the 
distance and Blake came up. 

I took it that he had been announcing to some one in 
the village—if village it was—the fact of his own arrival 
and mine. Whatever had been his object he had apparently 
gained it, for he at once ordered a march forward. Thu? 
we moved towards the flickering light. As we drew nearer 
I saw that before me were a number of huts and that the 
dim light came from a lamp in what seemed to be a log 
house. 

I ought now to explain the situation of the huts, as it 
has some bearing on my story. The village was a very 
small one and the hovels, whose dark shadow I could 
only just see, were arranged not so much street-wise, as 
in a circle. The huts were very close together—in some 
cases touching. In the middle of the circle stood the 
log house. I thought that it would be towards this that 
I would now be taken, but I was in error, for my captors 
dragged me towards a dark, unlighted mud-hut and 
flinging open a door, thrust me within. Then, ordering 
me to lie down, Blake tied my feet once more and left 
me. 

I was careful to submit quietly, for if there was any 
chance of escape I did not want to be handicapped by 
any lameness caused by the easily infuriated Blake. Bn: 
no sooner was the door closed upon me than I begar. 
cautiously to test the strength of my bindings. Alas 1 
it was quite impossible to move. The hand which had 
bound me had not been a weak one and the rope round 
my arms was as tight as when I had been in the boa: 

I kept on gently wriggling, nevertheless, in the hope that 
I should at last get out. What I would do then, however 
I did not know. I was quite ignorant of where I was 
I had no means of getting away, and it was more thar. 
likely that, if I did get out of the village, I should be capturec 
by blacks—who would inevitably bring me back to Blake— 
who would as inevitably kill me. 

Thus my mind went revolving, plan succeeding plan, 
hope turning to despair, when suddenly all my ideas were 
swept from my mind and I rolled back with a cold sweat 
pouring from my brows and with my body trembling 
in every limb. 

For to my ears there came now the sound of familiar 
horrible laughter. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HENRY BLACKHAM. 


THINK I may say that if I 
had had any fear of Blake it 
was a physical fear only. I 
thought he might strike me, 
I even considered it possible 
that, if angry, he might murder 
me. But I was not greatly 
distressed by any dangers 
which he might threaten, 
for, at bottom, I despised the 
fellow. 

Very different were the feel¬ 
ings that smote me as that 
laugh, so quickly recognised by my aching senses, broke 
upon my ears. It was not blows I now dreaded, though 
well enough 1 saw, in imagination, claw-like muscular 
fingers well enough able to strike cruelly. It was not crude 
hate and revenge I now feared, strangely enough, though 
such feelings may have been present in a mind whose 
every emotion I felt was evil. 

What, then, was it that oppressed me ? It was the 
same feeling as that which had weighed me down as I had 
come round the wall by the quay in my little quiet Lnglish 
village. I felt that forces were against me that were 


too strong for me—that evil things had taken to them¬ 
selves human shapes in order to destroy me. 

I feared and turned sick. And then I felt miserably 
powerless—powerless, not only because my arms were 
bound, but because my mind and will now seemed bonne 
also. And yet, because I felt so much under others 
control, I now struggled the harder to escape. I was 
like a bird in a cage and believed myself to be as 
helpless. 

But there was hope, though I realised it not, in my very 
desperation. I felt I must get out, that whatever way d 
escape there was I must find it. I pulled wildly at the 
bindings on my arms, I rolled over and over upon tbs 
floor ; and yet, when I had struggled hard for half an hen: 
I seemed to be no nearer freeing myself. 

Then, surrendering these efforts for the time Being 1 
lay quiet and tried to plan escape. If —it seemed , a ver 
large if ”—I could only get out of this hut 1 might make J 
bol t for the sea, and if—again an ’ ‘ if ’’—there should be soir \ 
ship in sight 1 might be able to get away in it. Yet whv 
likelihood was there of that? Could T e\er get awa* 

I came, finally, back to a question w'hich had occupy 
my mind before : what possible object had these rn-" 
in effecting my capture? But that was a question *J 
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which I had never before found any reply, and I could 
find none now. 

Thus miserably bound I lay and waited for morning. 
It seemed a monstrous time in coming, but when the first 
light of dawn began to creep into the darkness, and the 
black outlines of the hut loomed out, I looked round 
anxiously and eagerly. No opening of any kind, how¬ 
ever, did I see, save a slit in the wall just under the 
roof, and across this strong wooden bars had been fixed 
as if in anticipation of the place some day containing 
a prisoner. It was scarcely possible to suppose that it 


114 Why don’t you speak up and say thank you ? * he 
cried at length, and with more irritation in his voice 
than he had hitherto shown.” (See page 596.) 
had been put up for my special benefit. Probably, then, 
it had other uses than to hold a very unimportant ship’s 
boy, and I began to wonder what these uses could be. 

I had a hint of them before the day was out. 

Presently I heard footsteps moving about the village 
tnd then sounds as though men carrying tools were going 
;o their work. I heard orders called by what appeared to 
De a black in authority, and then quietness again. 

Later, however, 1 began to hear sounds proceeding 
rora beyond the door. They were muffled sounds at 
irst, but suggested that a dispute of some kind was going 
>n. I judged that they proceeded from the log house. 
Presently the voices got louder and I then gathered that 
wo people were chiefly concerned, the one angry, the 
>ther terrified. And then I distinguished the voice I had 


known so well, the voice that had always had the power 
to freeze my heart with terror. 

I had heard the voice laughing and jeering, but now 
I heard it in a moment of passion so terrible that I 
instinctively rolled myself farther from the door. If that 
person sneering at me from the wall had powers of sheer 
horror, I knew not how to describe the effect of hearing 
the same person angry. No, it was not anger : it was 
something with the same effect as vitriol. Every discharge 
burnt and destroyed. Or so it seemed to me. 

44 You filthy black brute—I say you did 1 ” he was 
calling out. 

44 No, Missi Blackham 1 No, Missi 
Blackham ! ” shouted a native voice. 

I had never before heard the name 
of this man. And so he was called 
Blackham ? 

“ I say you did and you’ll pay for it. 
Go to that tree.” 

The man began to cry out. I imag¬ 
ined him holding out his hands pleading 
for mercy. 

” Go to that tree.” It was the same 
voice, only more terrible now, because 
a quiet concentration of fury. 

The miserable and terrified wretch 
seemed to be beginning to obey, but 
apparently he did not go fast enough. 

44 Go to that tree,” cried Blackham 
sharply, and then, for the first time, I 
heard the crack of a whip. 

That sound seemed to have effect, 
for I could hear the steps of the black 
quicken suddenly. 

44 Jan I Jingo I ” called out Blackham 
now, and two heavy-footed fellows ap¬ 
peared to burst clumsily from one of 
the huts. They were evidently Black- 
ham’s lieutenants. 

44 String him up ! ” 

I think my first feeling as I heard 
the order was not so much one of hor¬ 
ror and fear, as of simple amazement. 
That a man could give such an instruc¬ 
tion in so cold a tone in order to punish 
what was probably only a small offence 
(there would have been a longer inquiry 
if a greater or more serious misdeed had 
been committed) struck me dumb with 
wonder. But horror quickly succeeded 
horror, and cold fear. 

I had expected to hear the two blacks 
who were ordered to be executioners themselves 
protest, but not a word came from them except 
a repeated 44 Yes, missi.” If they said little, the 
poor wretch who was to be the victim of the 
occasion made up for their silence. His cries for mercy 
ceased to be mere cries and became shrieks, wild piercing 
shrieks, and presently these were joined by cries from 
some of the huts. I guessed that his friends had, by now, 
discovered what his fate was to be, and were adding their 
voices to his. 

44 Shut your filthy black mouths,” cried Blackham 
suddenly. 

He was not very close to where I lay, but I heard him 
distinctly enough and distinguished, too, that as a result 
of the command, the cries of the poor victim’s fellows 
had died down into a whine. Sometimes their sobs burst 
forth again and then there would be a sharp reminder from 
Blackham. 

Suddenly I heard his voice putting a question : 

44 Noose fixed, Jingo ? ” 

44 Yes, missi ; yes. missi.” 

44 Then run the dirty nigger up.” He said it quite 
calmly now, and I could hear the pulling of the rope and 
the renewed shrieks of the wretched black man. I could 
stand it no longer. At least my tongue was not bound. 
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" Left him down ! You murderers ! " I cried as loudly 
as I could. 

And an extraordinary thing happened. The black 
executioners may or may not have known of my presence. 
The truth, however, was, I think, that in their terrified 
condition of mind they were ready to obey any order if 
authoritatively called out. 

My cry made them pause, hesitate, let go the rope, and 
the victim, falling to the ground and feeling his feet, before 
anyone could prevent him was running from the village at 
a speed which only the terror of death could put into him. 

" You great hulking fools/' cried Blackham, running 
upon them, as it seemed, and bringing his whip to bear. 
" After him, you dogs 1 after him ! or you'll be strung up 
yourselves. There’ll be many glad to see you hanging 
up there. I'll be bound I After him ! " 

The whip slashed at their shoulders, bringing shrieks 
from the two bullies and sending them running hopelessly 
after their escaped victim. It occurred to me with much 
pleasure that they would certainly not catch him. On 
the other hand they would do their best, fearing Blackham's 
anger and knowing that, without his protection, they 
would be dead men at once. It seemed to me doubtful 
whether Blackham would actually hang them, however, 
since they were, so obviously, chosen tools of his, trained 
for keeping the people under. 

I knew very well that if the black executioners had been 
struck with wonder at hearing me, Blackham was not, 
and that he would be harbouring very different feelings 
which he would presently discharge. I guessed that he 
was watching them until they had passed from sight, for 
he kept calling and threatening and cracking his whip. 
But then I heard him wheel and approach the hut. 

I believe then that the hair stood on my head. A negro 
was following him, but I heard him order the fellow away. 
Then I could distinguish the sound of a bunch of keys being 
sorted. Finally the steps drew close to the door and the 
key was inserted in the lock. And then there stood before 
me the face I had learnt to fear more than any other in 
the world. 

I tried to face him out. For I felt his eyes upon me, 
reading my very soul. But I found it hard to meet his 
glare and fell to examining his figure. He was dressed 
much as when I had seen him as he had sat behind the 
wall at home. And the cruel eyes were the same, and the 
hawk-like fingers with those familiar rings. Yes, he was 
the same and yet—not the same. In what particular he 
had altered, I could not precisely discover. But he had 
become coarser, his mouth and nostrils were more arrogant, 
and his eyes more cold and cruel. I did not doubt that 
these changes were the result of his life, a despot among 
slaves. 

I had expected to see him furiously angry, and as I watched 
his eyes and then turned away my gaze, I began to wish 
that he would be angry rather than what he now was. 
When I had heard him outside I had decided that he was 
more terrible angry than sneering. But now I changed 
my opinion. Stay, I will put it differently. He was angry 
now. Only his anger was calm and concentrated, and 
veiled by his sneers. 

He looked down at me for several minutes before 
speaking, while I still tried to avoid meeting his eye. Then 
he spoke. 

" Well, and so you think you're going to run this little 
show, eh ? " He paused and poked me with his foot. 
" Interfering with my nice kind arrangements for black 
boys' comfort, eh ? Poking your long nose into my 
philanthropic labours for raising my black servants to 
higher things, eh ? Now, my pretty interfering imp, 
let a very particular friend give you a small word of advice l 
There’s such a gentleman in this here island as Mister 
Henry Blackham. And they tell me—between ourselves— 
that when dirty little shavers come over and poke in their 
little paws, that that very kind gentleman, Mr. Blackham, 
has little ways of cutting off their little noses and putting 
out their little peepers and sending them home not nearly 
so pretty as when they came away." 


I wondered if he knew me. He did not say he did. 
But if he had recognised me for the first time I HiinV be 
would have exclaimed. What actually happened, I de¬ 
cided, was that Blake had told him my name, and where 
I came from, and that he could then hardly have for¬ 
gotten that I had been living with the man he had frightened 
away. 

I shuddered as I heard his word9 about noses and eyes, 
and I think he must have noticed it, for he went on: 

" Yet I’m very kindly disposed to little friends who do 
as they're told. And I've sometimes been able to make 
a job for a nice white overseer and give him good money. 
But when they ain't obedient, you see, there ain't any laws 
here but what I make, and so we sometimes have to— 
yes, have to, though it breaks our hearts and sometimes 
our ropes to do so—have to string up a dear friend. 
There was a very good rule I knew when I was a boy, my 
pretty shaver, and that was that little boys should be 
seen and not heard. Well, I've seen you and very pretty 
you look, but I'm afraid I've heard you too, a-interfering 
with my kindly plans. And you know you ought not 
to have been heard. But since you were I'm in a mind 
to hear you some more." 

As he spoke he gave the slightest crack with his whip. 
He saw me start a little. 

" Oh no, not just now," he said with a leer, " not just 
now. We'll wait till to-morrow and then you can hive 
something to think about overnight—something to give 
you pleasant dreams and sweet repose." 

He poked me with his foot once more, smiling to see 
how white my face had grown. I think I can honestly say, 
however, that it was not his threats so much as his manner 
of making them that put horror into me. These words 
of his, as I write them here, seem merely sneering, and 
rather paltry sneering at that. It was the manner of 
uttering them that magnified their hatefulness. 

" Why don't you speak up and say thank you ? " he 
cried at length, and with more irritation in his voice than 
he had hitherto shown. Silence is the one weapon which 
seems to pierce the armour of the bully who uses sneers 
instead of hot, angry speeches. 

" Why don't you say you're very much obliged to your 
kind host for not stringing you up right away ? " 

" You daren't do that, anyhow ! " I cried. 

" Daren't ? Daren't ? " he laughed. " Daren't ? " He 
laughed again as if the humour of it prevented his utter¬ 
ance. " He said daren't . He said daren't to me, to Henry 
Blackham. Now, my boy, just how many pretty men 
do you suppose I've strung up in my time ? Here and 
in Erro-no matter—here and elsewhere." 

I saw that he had made his first slip. I didn't under¬ 
stand wherein the slip had taken place, but that it had I 
was convinced. He had said more than he meant. But 
he covered it up quickly enough. 

" Daren’t ? Let me tell you, my boy, that there isn’t 
anything that Henry Blackham doesn’t dare to do when 
it's to help one of his dear friends. Now, then 1 And 
don't you forget it! " He seemed suddenly to tire o: 
tormenting me, for he turned now towards the door. 

" To-morrow morning we'll see if you're in a better 

mood for kind treatment. Till then-" He nodded 

cracked his whip again very gently and went out, lockme 
the door behind him. 

I seemed to sink back as with reaction, although, as a 
matter of fact, I had been in the same place all the 
time. 

I saw that I must escape now or never. I was in a 
frenzy of impatience with my bindings, and as I strugul : 
I realised again the hopelessness of it and lay back at 
length, exhausted and thwarted. And then I began agr-i: 
to review the whole strange business and to ask my^. 
questions. Why was I here ? Did Blackham know I was 
coming ? Did he know who I was ? Why was he in thof? 
seas at all ? 

True, I had derived an impression on the " Souths- 
Cross " that he had mad 3 a voyage in her. But why shou! : 
he be in the South Se is ? Had he been prowling about i 
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Melbourne, or gone gold digging, or been skulking in some 
English or Continental port—as I supposed my stepfather 
to be doing—I should not have been surprised to hear it. 
Particularly could I imagine him as a gold-seeker rushing 
other people’s claims, and not scrupling to take life in 
some quiet remote camp. But why was his evil influence 
spread over these quiet islands of the seas ? And once 
more the question came to me—how had he frightened my 
stepfather ? 

Finally there came another question—what was Blake’s 


relation to Blackham, and where was Blake at this 
moment ? 

I found I could ask many questions. But it was a 
different matter finding answers. And so I lay there 
listening, wondering, and sometimes wriggling my body 
in the hope that my ropes would at last give way. 

And shall I say this too—that I did something else—that 
I remembered that there was One Who even then must 
know where I lay. Who even then could aid ? Shall I say 
that I prayed then as I had never prayed before? 





Our Village Eleven. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 



W E’RE very fond of cricket 
At Muddleton-cum-Stickit, 

On bowling and on fielding we set the greatest store; 
Our captain is the Vicar, 

Than whom there’s no one .quicker 

At piling up the 44 extras,”- in his sermon or his score. 

Of bowlers we have many, 

Although, perhaps, not any 

Whose powers from their appearance at first sight you’d 
chance to guess; 

Yet the porter from the station 
Has had more than one ovation, 

For, when the '* signal’s ” given, he can bowl a 44 fast express.” 

And the postman, when off duty, 

Can at times send down a beauty, 

Though there isn’t any question his " delivery ” is slow; 
Whilst the poacher, who is daring. 

Is rather fond of airing 

His skill to ” trap ” the batsman with an ” underhand ” or so. 

Then, at fielding we’ve the keeper, 

Who at 44 cover ” is no sleeper, 

Whatever tries to pass him is invariably 44 caught”; 

W r ith our policeman at the wicket, 

If you touch a ball or snick it, 

You’ll find it’s been ” arrested ” rather quicker than you 
thought. 


Young Smith, who’s been a sailor 
For some years upon a whaler, 

Is pretty safe to stop the ball when fielding " in the deep ” ; 
And it is utter folly 
To serve up a ” half-volley ” 

To Jones, who’s been a soldier and of 44 shots ” has got 
a heap. 

Our carpenter, Bill Nichols, 

Fast bowling simply tickles, 

For, when he's ” got his eye in,” he’s really rather good; 
When it’s ” plane ” the balls are ” shaving ” 

His stumps, he’ll ” cut ” them, braving 

The terrors of the bowling, and he can 44 lay on the wood.” 

Our groom is good at " driving,” 

And the mason is reviving 

The custom of ” stonewalling,” when a bowler’s at his wiles ; 
And, in spite of his endeavour 
To avoid the same, whenever 

He plays, is added to his flock a 44 duck ” for Farmer Giles. 

Yet, although we've all this talent, 

And our efforts are so gallant, 

We haven't won a single match in spite of all our pride; 
For we haven’t been provided 
With an umpire, who’s decided 

The difference ’twixt a ” no ball,” ” l.b.w.,” and a 44 wide.” 





An Electric 

Light and Alarm Switchboard. 


4 $ 


ORKSROP 




By W. G. BLAKE. 


I AM sure there are very many amateurs who take up the 
hobby of electricity, and at the same time would 
like to make something that would be of good 
service to them, and something that would show what 
they could do. 

The idea of this board is that, by fixing an electric clock alarm 
to the time you want to be wakened at, the clock bell rings for 
a few seconds, and then the large bell rings and continues 
ringing until switched off from the board ; then, again, you 
have the electric light, which you can switch on from a flexible 
wire push when you wish to see the time. 

As regards upkeep expense, this should not be any hindrance 
to anyone who is desirous of making such a useful article, for, 
with usual care, the cost never exceeds any more than one 
pound of salammoniac, costing 6 d. per 
pound, per year. In fig. i I give you 
a photograph of the complete board 
when finished ; in fig. 2, measurements ; 
fig. 3 showing wiring at back. Of course, 
figs. 2 and 3 are only diagrams so as to 
enable you to follow out the instructions. 

First obtain one piece of wood, 2 ft. 

£ in. x 12$ in. xi£in. This can either 
be African mahogany or even ordinary 
white wood, which could be stained and 
varnished by any worker himself; as 
for the fancy beading round edge of 
board, this is a matter of taste, as it 
would look quite as well by half rounding 
the edges with an ordinary wood file 
or plane. Then obtain another piece of 
wood 7| in. x 3$ in. x $ in., for clock 
to sit on ; corners of shelf should be 
rounded or cut away. This completes 
all the woodwork. 

Now for the remainder of the material, 
which can be purchased from any of 
the well-known electrical firms, such as 
those whose names appear elsewhere in 
this paper. 

One Swan-Neck Bracket, with shade; 
also joint to take bayonet cap of lamp. 

Two Brass Terminals (telegraph pat¬ 
tern). 

One Electric Osram Lamp, 2 volts. 

One Electric Alarm Clock. 

One Electric Bell (door-bell pattern). 

One Rosette with flexible wire push. 

One Small Switch 2 in. x if in. 

Two Complete L£clanch6 Batteries. 

Two Small Iron Brackets, 3 in., for 
clock shelf. 


Red and Blue Bell Wire, equal lengths; length according 
to distance from battery to board. 

The items, lamps and batteries, can be increased should a 
stronger light and ring of bell be required—say, 4 volts ; this 
gives a sufficient light and ring. 

Now for the fixing up and wiring. Measure down the board 
10 in. (see diagram, fig. 2) and screw on your brackets and 
shelf to hold clock (the brackets to be wide enough to allow 
bell between). Then for the boring of the holes required : In 
the exact centre of board, measure down 2J in. and bore a hole 
to admit wires to lamp ; then, from lamp hole, measure down 
2f in. and draw a faint pencil line across, so as to allow you 
to bore the two holes in line for main terminal; measure in 
2f in. from sides, then bore the two holes, one on either side. 

On the exact centre of horizontal line 
bore hole for wires to clock, then below 
that again, in centre of board, measure 
down 6$ in. from clock hole (this brings 
you below the clock bracket), and bore 
hole for wires for bell. Then from 
bottom of board measure up 3$ in. and 
draw another faint horizontal line, so 
that you will have the push rosette and 
switch in line ; measure from left-hand 
side 21 in., and bore hole to admit 
wires to rosette, and on the right-hand 
side measure 2\ in. up and bore another 
hole for switch. All holes to be f in. 
diameter. 

Now you have everything ready to 
fix up the wires temporarily, and if 
you are careful in following out the 
instructions for wiring, you can then see 
if it is working to your satisfaction before 
proceeding to stain and varnish the 
board and fix up for good. 

Now for the wiring (see diagram, 
fig. 3). This is the most particular bit 
about the whole thing, and will require 
to be followed out very carefully 
First you take the two different colours 
of wire, and from the blue wire cut one 
piece 15 in. or 16 in. long (wire a) and 
fix from left-hand terminal at back of 
board through hole for lamp, and with 
another piece of blue wire 21 in. or 
22 in. long (b) put through the hole at 
right-hand bottom of board and fix end 
of wire to binding screw h for rosette 
carry this wire up back of board 
through hole for lamp, now work these 
two wires through the swan bracket. 



Fig. 1. 


The Complete Board i Ready for Uae. 
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and fix wires to binding screws in joint to receive cap lamp. 
Cut another piece of blue wire (c), fix end to right-hand 
terminal down the board through hole for rosette, and fix in 
binding screw h 1 . That completes the wiring for lamp and 

rosette. Now cut another 

* ! piece of blue wire (d), 21 

* - /2*" -* in. long, and fix again from 

right-hand terminal down 
through hole for switch 
and fix in binding screw j. 

Now for the red wire. 
Cut a piece 10 in. long ( e ), 
fix on left-hand terminal 
across, through hole for 
clock, and coil the two 
ends as shown on photo¬ 
graph ; you can coil the 
wire by rolling round a 
pencil. Cut another piece 
of red wire (f) from clock 
hole again, lead down 
through hole for bell, cut 
one other piece of red wire 
(g) from hole for bell (coil 
the two bell wires in front 
of board, as already done 
for clock), down through 
hole for switch, and fix in 
binding screw k. This 
Fio. s. completes all the back 

wiring. 

Now let us turn to the front of board to complete wiring. 
You will see we have just the two red wires for clock; fix thesir 
on to the terminals of clock, then below that again (below 
bracket) other two coiled red wires, fix these on to the bell 
terminals, then go down to the rosette. We have still two 


binding screws vacant (l and m), on which we fix the two wires 
from push. This completes all the wiring for board. Now, 
the only two remaining wires are from battery, and on charging 
the battery in the usual way with salammoniac, join up battery 
as shown in diagram ; carry 
your two leading wires—red 
one from carbon of battery 
right up and across front of 
board to left-hand terminal; 
and the other (blue wire) from 
zinc of battery up and across 
to right-hand terminal. 

Now, if you have followed 
out the instructions carefully, 
you will find a most useful and 
interesting instrument, over 
and above having learnt some 
wiring. I may say, however, 
the above instructions are all 
that are necessary, only you 
may improve the look of the 
board greatly by adding a 
few extra things, such as a 
small brass wire holder screwed 
into centre of board at bottom 
to hold the push (ses photo¬ 
graph). Then again, should 
you fix the board close to the 
bedside, the ticking of the 
clock sometimes annoys one, 
but this can easily be remedied 
by obtaining a piece of felt, say J in. thick; cut this to the 
size of clock shelf. This deadens the ticking of clock. Then, 
again, you will notice in the photograph I have two small 
brass holders to insert tickets: this enables me to keep a record 
of when battery was charged, life of lamp, etc. 






“ Going! Going! Gone!! ” 

A Talk to Boys. 

By an Old One. 



I WAS at a sale by auction the other day, in a famous 
mart in the East End of London, where valuable 
things like pictures, and china, and silver are sold 
to the highest bidder. It is a very interesting place, 
for not only can you see there curious, and beautiful, and 
very valuable things from all parts of the world, but you can 
observe keen business men competing against others for 
some coveted prize, some painting by one of the Old Masters, 
some chair, or table, or desk made by a skilful handicrafts¬ 
man, some ornament of gold, or silver, or lacquer which was 
made long ago for some great king. 

Quite often, although scores of articles may be sold in 
the course of a couple of hours, the whole of the interest, 
both of the buyers and the general public, who crowd 
the room as spectators, is centred upon one or two things. 
Everybody knows that there will be keen competition for 
that valuable article, whatever it may be, because so many 
people would like to possess it. For instance, when I was 
at this auction, a sale of oil paintings was in progress, 
some of which I had seen before on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Picture after picture was put up, the prices 
at which they were sold varying from ten to five hundred 
guineas. 

Then a picture, by no means a large one, and not at first 
glance very striking, was set up where we all could see it, and 
a murmur of interested expectancy went round the room, 

► like the soughing of the wind in a chimney cowl. Presently 
it was as exciting as a football match, although no sound 


broke the stillness except the auctioneer's voice, which ran 
something like this: " Five hundred guineas are bid—six, 
seven, eight, nine—a thousand guineas—fifteen hundred 
— two thousand — two thousand five hundred — three 
thousand." Then there was a pause, and the auctioneer 
lifted his hammer and said : “ Three thousand guineas are 
bid." He looked keenly about the room and evidently 
saw some one wag his finger, or nod his head, or lift his 
eyebrows, or raise his catalogue a few inches, for he said : 
"Three thousand five hundred — four thousand — four 
thousand five hundred—six thousand." Then the price 
began to rise by a hundred guineas at each bid, until it 
reached six thousand six hundred guineas! 

The auctioneer looked round again and asked if there 
were any more bidders. Nobody responded. The man 
who had made the final bid of six thousand six hundred 
guineas for this little picture, which some people would not 
have thought worth the same number of pennies, looked 
around him anxiously to learn whether any other bidder 
would be bold enough to cap his price. Not a catalogue 
moved, not a head nodded, not a finger wagged. Down 
came the auctioneer’s hammer, and the man who had 
made the last bid got the picture which he so much 
desired. 

I came away wondering whether the other bidders, 
and especially the man who had gone as far as six thousand 
five hundred, wished they had persevered, and I began to 
think that there were a good many things in life like the 
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auction room. You see, sales do not go on all the time, 
even there. Many people drop into sale rooms just as they 
would turn into an art gallery. These beautiful things, 
some of them almost priceless, are scattered casually about 
the auction rooms, and the public come in and out and 
inspect them, some out of curiosity, some with an eye to 
business. Then on a certain day the sale comes, and the 
highest bidders carry away the prizes. 

And how is that like life ? Why, think of the number of 
treasures, priceless treasures, you boys are examining 
daily. Think of the things you would like to be, the things 
you would like to possess. Think of the treasures of 
character, and position, and honour which are waiting for 
the most persistent bidder to carry away as his own, the 
priceless treasures of education and wisdom that may be 
had if you are only willing to bid high enough to secure 
them. 

Yes, the world is a good deal like auction rooms, only no 
picture by some famous old Italian master, no piece of 
priceless porcelain from the palaces of Pekin, no silver 
tankard wrought by some cunning silversmith in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne, can compare in value 
with the things ranged around the auction rooms of life. 

Hark to the auctioneer’s voice ! He is saying “ Going !— 
Going !—GONE ! ” That last is a terrible word ; it is bad 
enough to think how opportunities—opportunities which 
we can buy if we only bid high enough—are going, that 
our time for buying them is passing rapidly. But what a 
tragedy it is when the time is actually and irretrievably 
** gone,” and we have failed to bid, or, bidding, we have 
failed to bid high enough. 

Many a lad has missed one of the prizes of life by growing 
weary, or frightened, and ceasing to bid, and the prize 
has gone elsewhere. You know what the Old Book says— 
the best book in the world—” He that is faithful to the 
end shall receive a crown of life.” Note the words : ” to 
the end.” The traveller who, yielding to weariness, lies 
down a mile from his destination does not arrive. The 
runner in the race who keeps ahead of his fellows until the 
last yard of the last lap and then " throws up the sponge ” 
is not the winner. 

Going !—Going ! Hark to the voice of the auctioneer 1 


In your case he has not said ” gone ” yet. The bidding is 
still going on; have you made up your mind what you 
want ? If so, go for it with heart and soul. Do not be 
discouraged because somebody is bidding against you 
Persistency, determination, and pluck will carry you 
through and bring you off victorious, and when the 
auctioneer says ” GONE 1 ! ” he will look to you and will 
say ” It is yours, sir.” 

But what do you want ? You’can have almost anything 
you bid persistently for in this world—I mean on its material 
side. There are some things which it is useless for some boy3 
to bid for. The boy who is not musical is wasting his time 
if he is bidding for musical honours; he will never be a 
Mozart, or a Handel; the boy who is not a born poet is 
beating the air if he thinks to emulate Keats, or Shelley, 
or Tennyson; the boy who, if not actually colour-blind, 
has no definite artistic gift, should not waste his time on 
learning oil-painting. He should leave these things to 
the Millais's, and the Leightons, and the Rossettis of the 
world. 

To bid for these is useless. Artists, and poets, and 
painters are born. Those gifts cannot be acquired. They 
can only be improved. But the boy who says "I'll be 
rich ; I'll bid lor wealth; by hook or crook I'll be a 
millionaire ”—he can do it if he has the persistence to bid 
for wealth to the last gasp. 

There are other material things which a boy can bid for 
and probably win. But what a price to pay ! And is 
wealth, say, worth letting everything else go in order to bid 
for that one thing ? And that is often what it means. 

Well, let us turn to our Guide Book again and see what 
it says. Here it is ! ” The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a merchant-man, seeking goodly pearls; who, when he 
had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had and bought it.” 

That hits the bull's-eye, doesn’t it, boys ? That was a 
big bid— all that he had! But the pearl was worth it— 
yes, abundantly worth it. He had made up his mind to 
have that pearl, and he got it. And you may have the 
same pearl—the pearl of great price. 

” Going I Going I Gone ! ” The voice of life’s auctioneer 
sounds on. What are you bidding for ? 




CIRCUMSTANCES 

Jon as " That new chap Phillimore Is not much food at the 
wicket! He’s a cousin of yours, isn't he?" 

Snoblky Oh— er— well—he's some tort of connection of 

my mother's." 



ALTER CASES. 


Brown “ Awfully olever chap, isn't he? What’s hit 
name?" 

Snorley :—“ Oh. that's Phillimore—my first cousin, you 
know." 


J 
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A Story of a School Mystery, 

By JOHN M. ERAD, 

Author of " Warrick and I,” eto. 


PART I. 

“ This is not a smoking compartment/ 1 said that 
official. " You must stop smoking.” 

The man’s smile gave place to an angry scowl. 
” There are no ladies in the compartment,” he said, 
” and those boys can shift if they are getting sick.” 

The station-master by this time had also appeared on 
the scene, and the guard was getting impatient. 

” I object to smoking in this compartment,” said 
Chesterton. 


I T was the last day of the vacation, and Chesterton 
and I were returning, much depressed in spirit, to 
Wrexon. He and I have been close friends since 
we stood, two diffident little kids, undergoing a 
scorching cross-examination from our future associates—a 
matter of five years ago. 

Chesterton is a tall, well-proportioned fellow, with a 
magnificent physique. He has a fine, clear brain and puts 
every ounce into his work, consequently he has carried 
everything before him. His father, who died last year, 
was a surgeon, whose reputation for skill and courage had 
travelled far, and who, moreover, had his name on the title- 
page of several standard surgical works. It is Chesterton’s 
intention to follow in his father’s footsteps. 

For a time we had the compartment to ourselves, but at 
one of the big junctions an old lady entered, and then, as 
the train was moving off, the door was flung open, and a 
man, immaculately dressed in frock-coat and tall hat. 
jumped in and settled himself in the opposite corner. 
Chesterton and I were absorbed in our conversation, and 
paid no attention to the new-comer until the coughing of 
the old lady brought to our notice the fact that he was 
smoking a heavy briar pipe. It was a non-smoking com¬ 
partment, but this did not appear to disturb the gentleman 
in the slightest; he sat calmly smoking and reading his 
newspaper, although the old lady’s cough was every minute 
becoming more distressing. 

The man had a rather repellent face. He was clean¬ 
shaven, had thick, fleshy lips and a cruel mouth, while his 
light grey eyes had a cunning and shifty expression. 
" Decidedly, I shouldn’t like to be at your mercy,” I said 
to myself. 

The old lady continued to cough, but still the man smoked. 
Chesterton sat fidgeting and twisting his long, slender 
fingers, a habit of his when he is irritated. 

" Excuse me,” he said at length, ” this is not a smoking 
compartment, and you are annoying this lady.” 

The man lowered his paper for a second, shrugged his 
shoulders in contemptuous fashion, and without a word, 
continued smoking. Chesterton’s face flushed, but he made 
no remark. 

Just then the train slowed up at a station, and the old 
lady got out. To my surprise Chesterton followed her, and 
before I quite grasped the situation, had returned with the 
guard. 


” Well, if you won’t stop,” said the guard to the 
offender, ” you must come out.” 

” I refuse,” said the man. 

” Then I’ll assist you,” said the guard, and there was a 
very pretty scrap—in which the guard, the station-master, 
and two porters took part—before the refractory person and 
his bag were deposited on the platform. 

Instead of finding another compartment, the man stood 
arguing with the station-master, and the guard, without 
further parley, blew his whistle, and the train moved off. 

” It cost me half-a-crown to the guard,” remarked 
Chesterton, “ but it was worth it.” 

In due course we arrived at Rilton, the station for Wrexon, 
and there we found a crowd of fellows who had arrived with 
the South train, and a few who had come over from school 
to pass the time. Wrexon is a trifle over three miles from 
the station, and the brake which runs between had a lively 
crowd on board. A short time after we had got under way, 
Mason, who was sitting next me, turned round. 

” Wonder what sort P. R. Ruff will turn out,” he said. 

” What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

” Haven’t you heard ? Gordon has got six months’ 
leave of absence—bad health—and a man, Ruff, has been 
appointed temporarily in his place.” 

This was upsetting. Gordon is our English master, and 
Chesterton and I are in his house. He is, without exception, 
the most popular master in the school; the fellows will 
do anything for him. 

The subject dropped for the moment, but shortly after¬ 
wards it suddenly struck me that the initials on the bag 
of our late travelling companion were P. R. R. Could its 
owner possibly be our new master ? 

Chesterton was seated at a distance, and it was only when 
we arrived at Wrexon that I had an opportunity of broaching 
the subject. 

” It certainly is a coincidence,” he said, " and it is just 
about this time that a new master might be expected to 
travel down. But how on earth, if he is the new master, 
can they have appointed such an absolute rotter ? ” 

” Don’t know,” I said, ” but I’ve a premonition that he 
is the man.” 

I kept hoping against hope, but at tea-time the Head 
brought in Ruff and introduced him. 

He was the man Chesterton had had ejected from the 
compartment. I felt a trifle excited, but Chesterton pre¬ 
served his usual placid calm. 


> 
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Ruff gazed round, and I noticed a gleam of recognition 
flit across his face as his eye fell on Chesterton and myself. 

There was, of course, no work to be done that evening, 
and after tea Ruff passed among us, speaking to one here 
and there ; he could evidently play the suave gentleman on 
occasion. Gradually he worked his way along till he came 
to where Chesterton and I were standing a little apart from 
the others. 

" I think we have met before/' he said with an 
ingratiating smile. 

" We have," said Chesterton curtly. 

" Will you accept my apology for what happened ? " 
said Ruff. “ I was altogether in the wrong." 

" Certainly," said Chesterton frankly. “ The business 
really isn't worth talking about." 

“Thanks very much," said Ruff: Then for a little he 
talked about the school in an almost over-friendly fashion. 
" By the bye," he said, as he was leaving, " you didn't 
mention that affair to anyone, did you ? " He paused 
anxiously. 

" No," said Chesterton, " and we won't." 

" It's very decent of you," murmured Ruff, moving away. 

Chesterton gave a grunt of disgust. 

" I never expected him to apologise," I said. 

" Nor I," answered Chesterton, " but my idea is that he 
apologised merely to keep us from talking. It would be 
rather nasty for him if the story reached the Head." 

" At any rate, it couldn't have ended more satisfactorily," 
I said. 

" That is so," responded Chesterton, " if it is ended ; but 
I imagine that if Ruff gets a chance he will have his revenge. 
He has the look of a man who could stoop to anything." 

There is always a feeling of uncertainty in entering a 
new master's class, and in this case Chesterton and I felt 
even worse than usual. Gordon, the previous master, had 
been every inch a man. He was strict, but fellows didn't 
mind that; they respected him the more. It didn't take 
the class long to discover that Ruff was something less 
than a gentleman, and it behaved accordingly. He was 
rather a variable quantity. One day he allowed any 
amount of liberty, the next he flung lines and detention 
about with lavish hand, Chesterton and I receiving our 
share with the others. 

This continued for a week or so, and then Ruff suddenly 
changed to both of us. He stopped punishing us, and 
became most offensively familiar. Hitherto we had been 
Chesterton and Wingate, but now he gave us our Christian 
names. Of course he didn't do this with the others, which 
placed us in a jolly uncomfortable position. I felt myself 
blushing like a girl when he said : " Ralph, you might 
paraphrase that passage "—and the fellows sniggered. 

It also became a habit of his to come up and chat and 
assist us with our work. We didn't give him the slightest 
encouragement; in fact, we hinted pretty plainly that we 
didn't want to talk, but it only made him more persistent. 

As might be expected, we were chaffed unmercifully by 
the others. " Ruff’s little pets " was the favourite witticism. 
At first it was good-natured fun, but soon a few of the 
baser spirits became nasty, and Chesterton had to speak 
forcibly. 

For a time I imagined Ruff was simply trying to keep 
on good terms with us, but Chesterton put another con¬ 
struction on matters. 

" It seems to me," he said, " that Ruff is having a very 
subtle revenge. He wants to make us unpopular, and if 
this goes on much longer I believe he will succeed. He 
caught me out of bounds yesterday," continued Chesterton, 
" and merely said ‘ Good afternoon.' A little later I 
overtook Mercer, Randall and Hal ton. They also had 
been caught on the hop, and Ruff had been nasty—cut off 
a half-holiday, and threatened to report them to the Head. 
They were looking fairly blue. They didn’t say much 
when I told them that I had escaped scot-free, but they 
must have felt a lot." 

" Expect they did," I interjected. 

" I said I would speak to Ruff, but they wouldn’t hear 
of it. Said there was no sense in causing a disturbance. 


They are a decent lot, but that sort of thing can’t go on, 
and I told them that the first chance I got I would do 
something to upset Ruff. It's really very extraordinary 
—two of us deserving punishment and quite unable to 
get it." 

" From a certain point of view it is funny," I said, " but 
the story is through the whole school, and all the fellow's 
are not so decent as Randall and that lot." 

" Seems to me," said Chesterton, " that there is nothing 
for it but to get into a big row with Ruff. Cheerful 
prospect! " he added ruefully. 

In Gordon's time, probably because he strongly objected 
to the habit, we had a weakness for dormitory suppers. 
Consequently, when Randall—who is a fellow with a red 
head and a limited vocabulary—proposed one day that 
we should have a feast on a hitherto unattempted scale, 
we voted for it immediately. 

It appeared that an uncle of his had come down rather 
handsomely in the way of hard cash, and Randall desired 
to celebrate it in fitting fashion. A thing of this sort takes 
some time for preparation, so the date was fixed for that 
night week. There were only a dozen fellows in our 
dormitory, and as they all knew when to avoid unnecessary 
noise, we never had much trouble with Blake, the prefect, 
who occupies a small room adjoining, and who, moreover, 
is a very heavy sleeper. 

Randall attended to the ordering of the comestibles 
from Pickford's, the confectioners, and instead of having 
the stuff smuggled in by instalments, he arranged that a 
boy should be sent down by Pickford’s about eleven at 
night, and that we should hoist up the provisions in a 
small basket. 

The fateful night arrived. Everyone got into bed with 
unusual celerity, and when lights went out at 10.15 was 
quiet. Ruff paid his usual visit, and the coast was clear. 

It was rather past the time, and we were beginning to 
get impatient, when there was a low whistle under the 
window. We all crowded round while Randall lowered 
the rope. In a minute he got the signal, and gently, very 
gently, hoisted up the first basketful in safety. We emptied 
the basket and lowered it again. The process was repeated 
a second and third time, and then a terrible thing happened. 

The last basketful was within a yard of our hands when 
the fastening of the rope gave way, and the basket fell to 
the ground with a terrible crash. For a second there was 
silence, and then we heard a half-suppressed howl, ar.d 
the boy bolted. The little beggar had got scared. We 
hurried back to bed in case the noise had attracted attention, 
but there was no movement, and after ten minutes or so 
we got up again. 

What to do about the basket ? If we left it where it 
was there would be a row. We considered the thing for 
a time, and then Halton, who is of slight build and of 
adventurous disposition, volunteered to go down the fire 
ladder. This is simply an iron ladder projecting a foot 
from the wall, and leading to the ground past the window 
of an empty room along the corridor to Ruff’s room. We 
were, of course, not allowed to use the ladder unless in 
case of emergency, and a breach of the rule, if discovered 
meant an interview with the Head and certain dire penalties 

At first everyone was against the proposal, and thee 
some of the fellows began to think it rather a pity that the 
contents of the basket should be lost. Ultimately it wa> 
decided to take the risk for once, and Chesterton and ] 
arranged to accompany Halton to keep “ cave." Without 
further delay we crept softly out. Everything was quiet 
The door of the empty room was about fifteen yards alone 
the corridor which led to Ruff’s room, and which, farthe. 
on, was intersected by the passage from the Head’s room 

“ Be careful with that handle," whispered Chesterton 

Halton turned it gently, and without a sound the door 
opened. Chesterton remained at the door, holding 1: 
slightly open, while I assisted Halton to undo the window 
We managed without difficulty, and Halton quiet, v 
descended the ladder. I stood waiting. There was a 
faint sound as he reached the gravel, and then silence 
In spite of myself I was trembling with excitement. I 
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looked across at Chesterton; he was peering out, when 
suddenly there was the faint sound of someone walking 
along the corridor. We both jumped. I tiptoed over to 
Chesterton, and we stood listening intently. 

The door was open about a quarter of an inch. “ It’s 
Ruff/* whispered Chesterton. The footsteps drew nearer, 
and Chesterton quietly closed the door, and opened it again 
when Ruff had passed. We looked out. If Ruff went 
into the dormitory we were done for. Would he ? There 
was a minute’s horrible suspense, 
and we breathed again. He had 
passed the dormitory. 

" You warn Halton,” said 
Chesterton, ” and I’ll 
see where Ruff is going.” 

He tiptoed along the 
passage and I returned 
to the window. 

I was beginning 
to wonder what 
was keeping 
Halton, when I 
heard him coming 
up the ladder ; he 
reached the top 
and I took the 
basket and as¬ 
sisted him in. 

I. was relating 
what had hap¬ 
pened, when a 
minute or so 
later Chesterton 
entered smiling. 

“ It’s all ser¬ 
ene/* he said in 
answer to my 
impatient inquiry. 

41 Ruff went into 
that lumber-room 
at the other end 
of the corridor, 
and he stupidly 
left the key on 
the outside, so I 
locked him in.** 

“You locked 
him in 1 ** I ex¬ 
claimed in amaze¬ 
ment. 

”E xactl y/' 
said Chesterton. 

“Would you both 
be good enough 
to keep your 
mouths quite 
tightly closed,** he 
continued sarcas¬ 
tically. “ That 
struck-dumb ex¬ 
pression suits 
neither of you.” 

“Yousilly owl,** 

I said, ignoring 
his remark, “what 
did you do that 
for ? You’ll get 
into trouble with Ruff now, with a vengeance.” 

” That is why I did it,” said Chesterton coolly ; ” besides, 
if I hadn’t locked the door, Ruff might have come out and 
caught us here, or looked into the dormitory and found 
all the fellows hopping about. I daresay we’ll enjoy 
Randall’s spread all the more when we know there is no 
danger of interruption.** 

“He will probably make a fiendish row in a minute,” 
I said. 

” I scarcely think so,** said Chesterton. ” It’s rather 
an ignominious position to be rescued from, and even 


if he started shouting, I question if anyone would hear 
him.” 

” There is no danger from this source, at any rate,” 
said Halton with a laugh, as we listened to the stentorian 
snores from Blake’s room. 

We made our way back to the dormitory, and Chesterton 
related all that had happened. At first some of the fellows 
were doubtful if we should go on with the programme, 
but the fact that Ruff was locked up a short distance away 

was an irresistible argument, 
and it was decided to make a 
start. 

The first course consisted of 
cold chicken and bread. 
There was some little 
trouble' in carving the 
fowls, as Pickford’s had 
omitted to send 
knives and forks, 
but with perse¬ 
verance and a 
miniature tug-of- 
war at times we 
were able to dis¬ 
pense with them. 
Plates, of course, 
were wanting, but 
Pickford’s had 
been instructed to 
send a large sup¬ 
ply of paper 
serviettes to take 
their place, while 
as substitutes for 
forks Randall, 
after searching 
around, produced 
a dozen new pen¬ 
holders With clean 
nibs. The adven- 
tures of the 
evening had given 
us an appetite, 
and the fowls disap¬ 
peared in a remark¬ 
able fashion. Pears 
and apricots in glass 
bottles, with jars of 
clotted cream, fol¬ 
lowed. Luckily a 
dozen spoons had 
been sent, so this 
course was taken in a moder¬ 
ately civilised fashion. 

There was a slight interlude 
at one point. Halton asked 
Mercer to pass the sugar. 
Mercer passed salt, and the 
unsuspecting Halton sprinkled it 
liberally over his pears and clotted 
cream. He took a spoonful, and 
immediately made for Mercer. Quite 
a lively time followed, Halton cnasing 
Mercer round the room, and the rest 
chasing Halton. Ultimately we got 
matters quieted down, but the riot 
started again ten minutes later. 
Halton, who is really an imp of mischief, placed the 
business part of a lemonade syphon down Mercer’s neck 
and pressed the lever. Lemonade is all very well in its 
place, but when the cold, frothy liquid made itself felt, 
Mercer gave a howl and fell over me. Halton, the silly 
owl, kept down the lever, and I received a steady, 
persistent stream of lemonade full in the face. Then some 
of the others got it, and we realised that it was time to 
deal with Halton. We did—we placed him under a 
mattress, and sat on it till he howled for mercy. 

When we had recovered from our exertions, and when 



“ Chesterton cautiously opened the door, and we entered. 
I struck a match. There was no Ruff to be seen ! ” 

(See page 604.) 
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Mercer's nose—which unfortunately had come in contact 
with someone's elbow in the scrimmage—had stopped 
bleeding, we resumed operations on the tarts, fancy cakes 
and biscuits which remained. Supplies were plentiful, 
and, for once, Gubbins—who has something of a reputation 
in the tuck line—was forced to admit himself satisfied. 

The gases were out, but the light from half a dozen 
candles was sufficient to show the nature of the rig-outs— 
some in dressing-gowns of wondrous hue,' others with 
blankets thrown across the shoulders. The scene was 
rather weird, as Mercer, still holding a blood-stained 
handkerchief to his nose, got up to propose a vote of thanks 
to Randall, who rose to reply. 

Randall, however, is no speaker. He looked supremely 
uncomfortable, and finally, after a tremendous effort, said, 
“ You know—I hope, you know—you will all—you—you— 
will—you know—all—stand the strain, you know." He 
sat down, perspiring freely. 

" By the bye," said Chesterton suddenly, " what about 
Ruff ? Haven't heard him make a sound." 

It gave us rather a shock; we had forgotten all about the 
beggar. 

"You fellows clear up and get into bed," said Chesterton, 
" and I'll investigate." 

Five minutes later he and I tiptoed quietly along to the 
room in which Ruff was imprisoned. All was dark and 
still. We listened intently for two or three minutes, 
scarcely daring to breathe, but there was no sound. The 
key was in the door, as Chesterton had left it. 

" Can he be sleeping ? " I whispered. 

Chesterton turned the key gently, but in spite of his care 
the lock gave a loud click as it fell back. Still all was 
silence. 

" This is mysterious," said Chesterton; " he can't be in 
the room." 

" Where on all the earth can he be, then ? " I asked. 

Chesterton cautiously opened the door, and we entered. 
I struck a match. There was no Ruff to be seen I 

" It's a very funny business," said Chesterton. 

" Simply means that he wasn't in the place when you 
locked the door," I said. 

" What about the skylight window ?" suggested 
Chesterton. 

" What would Ruff want to get on the roof for ? " I 
asked. " Besides, the window is fastened on the inside.” 

" Yes," said Chesterton, " so it is." 

“ Seems to me, Chesterton, that you've made a first-class 
ass of yourself," I said severely. " I’m disappointed." 

” Will the disappointed one come back to bed, then ? " 
inquired Chesterton politely. 

We returned to the dormitory, and gave our report, after 
which the dormitory made a few sarcastic remarks, and in 
time composed itself to slumber. 

Next morning we waited Ruff's appearance with interest. 
I don't exactly know what we expected, but at any rate 
nothing happened. At the first interval, however, all 
thought of Ruff was knocked completely out of our heads. 
The rumour spread that burglars had entered the Head’s 
room during the night, broken open the old cabinet, and 
taken away a small leather bag containing nearly £150 in 
gold, notes, and silver. There had been a miniature bazaar 
for three days in the village, in aid of the local infirmary, 
and the Head, who is one of the directors of the infirmary, 
was treasurer of the bazaar. The money represented the 
last day’s drawings, and was being kept by the Head until 
it could be sent to the bank next day. 

The police had, of course, been informed, and a couple of 
solemn sergeants were soon hopping around with note-books 
and stumps of pencil. It was difficult to get particulars, 
but, so far as we could gather, a sheet of thick brown paper 
had been fastened with some sticky substance to one of the 
windows—to deaden the sound—and a hole smashed in the 
glass, through which the catch had been unfastened. 

There seemed to be no doubt that the burglar had entered 
by the window, because the Head had locked the door and 
taken away the key, and next morning the door was as he 
had left it— locked. The strange thing about the business 


was that, while the burglars must have made use of the 
ladder, the gravel on the path beneath the window seemed 
undisturbed, and there were no footmarks of any descrip¬ 
tion near. 

Chesterton suggested another point when we were dis¬ 
cussing the matter. “ How did the burglar know that the 
money was in the Head’s room ? " he asked. 

" It might be chance," I suggested; " the whole place was 
turned upside-down." 

Chesterton shrugged his shoulders, but made no comment 

Next day Detective John Blunt from Scotland Yard 
arrived on the scene. He was a small, sharp-featured man 
with quick, alert movements, and in short time he had 
questioned everyone in the place. Then he disappeared, 
and when he returned it was quite evident from his manner 
that he had made no progress. 

At the end of a week there was still no trace of the money, 
and the subject began to lose interest for the school, al¬ 
though serious-minded youngsters kept propounding 
impossible theories and making very inexact deductions. 

The following Wednesday was a " half," and Chesterton 
proposed that we should make for the river. We spent a 
short time in Pickford's, and then strolled along to Maxim’s, 
the boat-hirer. 

Maxim was nowhere to be seen, and the only available 
boat was occupied by the reclining figure of Tanker, a very 
stout, pompous country policeman, with whom, to be quite 
candid, we had been at war for years. We approached and 
asked, in a very polite manner, if we might have the boat. 

" No, you mightn’t," snapped Tanker. " I'm looking 
after the boat till Maxim comes back.** 

" When will that be ? " 

" Maybe an hour, maybe not." 

This was annoying, and the fact that Tanker should have 
been on his rounds didn’t improve the position. Chesterton 
talked away for five minutes, but without result. Our 
anxiety for the boat only made Tanker the more determined 
to keep it. I saw the thing was hopeless, and hinted as 
much to Chesterton. 

He merely gave me a gentle kick. “ Say," he said to 
Tanker, " care for bananas ? " 

He held out a couple. Tanker took them without 
hesitation, said he was much obliged, and added, with a 
greasy smile, " But you don’t get the boat, all the same." 

" Don’t particularly want the boat now," said Chesterton. 

We watched Tanker consume the bananas with gusto, 
if not with elegance, and then Chesterton started a con¬ 
versation about criminals. 

Tanker was quite ready to air his views, and with a 
little subtle flattery Chesterton led him on, till he was 
positively genial. I was feeling bored with the whole 
business, but Chesterton had evidently some end in view, 
so there was nothing for it but to wait. 

“ What I don’t understand," said Chesterton, after 
Tanker had given some of his experiences, “ is how you get 
the handcuffs on. I’ve never seen a pair; would you min d 
showing the things ? " 

Tanker was quite delighted. 

“ I’ll put them on you in a jiffy," he said. 

We were lying on the grassy bank, and Tanker, in the 
stem of the boat, was within a foot of Chesterton's out¬ 
stretched arms. 

In a second Chesterton was securely handcuffed. 

" My word I" said Chesterton, " how did you do it ? " 

Tanker took off the handcuffs, and held out his own 
wrists. 

" Try if you can put them on me," he said; " that’s the 
simplest way to find out." 

Chesterton sat up, and after a great deal of fumbling, 
snapped the handcuffs on Tanker; at the same time he 
leaned forward and gave the boat a gentle push into the 
middle of the stream. 

Tanker at first didn’t realise his position, and shouted to 
us to get a boathook. 

" You scamps," he said, when he saw that we made no 
move, " I’ll thrash you." 

" Why do you complain ? " asked Chesterton with a 
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grin. " You asked me to put those things on, and I did, 
and you'll still be able to look after the boat for Maxim." 

Tanker’s reply was unprintable. Being handcuffed, 
he was, of course, helpless, and in any case, there were no 
oars in the boat. There was really no danger, however ; 
the river was less than three feet deep, and flowed at the 
rate of about two miles per hour for the next ten miles ; 
besides, there were plenty of boats about. 


We controlled ourselves as long as possible, but the 
expression on the face of the now inarticulate Tanker, as 
he sat in the boat, gently drifting stern first, was too much 
for us, and we rolled about on the turf. 

** The pompous Tanker in his own handcuffs drifting 
down the stream I " gulped Chesterton. " Beautifully 
ignominious position ; hope Randall and that lot will find 
him." 


(To be concluded next month.) 



POSSIBLY ITS LAST FLIGHT! 

Amateur African Sportsman (out for bitf game, unfortunately)Bother these desert breezes! There 

goes my hat again ! " 


A Song of the Oar. 


By HAROLD DORNING. 


p: 


^ULLING up the river, 

In a trim-built craft; 

Resting 'neath the willows, 
Moored both fore and aft; 

Making muscle daily, 

Flitting by the shore; 

Rowing days are splendid, 

Learn to pull an oar ! 

Some sing of the praises of climbing, 

Of hills and steep cliffs which they scale; 

Some tell of the glories of yachting, 

The joys of the sea and a sail; 

While some rave for hours about cricket, 

And brag ev'ry day of their score : 

I tell of a sport more enchanting, 

The jolly fine joys of the oar. 

When Summer arrives in full splendour, 

The river incessantly calls; 

The charms of the courts cannot hold me, 

I leave both the rackets and balls ; 

I long for a river and boating, 

To see the green banks past me glide; 

As onward, with rhythmical sweepings, 

I urge my trim craft on the tide. 



To handle an oar is delightful. 

You pull fast or slow just at will; 

To strike well and “feather" correctly, 

Requires lots of practice and skill; 

You've not to depend, like the yachtsman, 
On sails and the strength of the breeze; 
You feel the keen pride of the oarsman, 
As swiftly you go, or at ease. 

On days when old Sol’s brightly beaming, 
For lessons you care not a jot, 

The river's the place for a "cooler"; 

You know more than one shady spot. 
As up-stream you lazily paddle, 

Without getting fagged or yet blown ; 
You know, as you moor 'neath the branches. 
The oar has a charm of its own. 

Floating down the river, 

When the day is done; 

As the shadows deepen, 

After set of sun ; 

Blades that dip together, 

With a rhythmic swing; 

As you travel homeward, 

Light of heart, you sing ! 
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The Prince of Wales as a Cyclist. 


His Royal Highness is a member of the C.T.C. Many 
Interesting Facts about Royalty and the Wheel. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


NGLAND may truly be said 
to be the home of the bicycle. 
With the exception of a few 
machines that are made in 
France, all the highest grade 
bicycles are manufactured in 
England, whence they are ex¬ 
ported all over the world. It 
is here, too, that the healthy 
pastime and exercise of cycling 
upon the open road is practised 
most vigorously, a natural 
result of which is that British 
amateur cyclists are well able 
to hold their own against all comers, no matter of what 
nationality they may be, and whether meeting them in 
Olympic games or in other friendly contests of lesser 
magnitude. 

To the complete satisfaction of all enthusiastic wheelmen, 
it is a well-known fact that for years past many members 
of our British Royal family have been cyclists, and there 
can be no doubt but that the example thus set by the most 
exalted personages in the land has 
done much to constitute cycling the 
national sport with us that it now is. 

The Prince of Wales, his four brothers, 
and Princess Mary all ride bicycles. 

Before, however, we proceed to men¬ 
tion many interesting circumstances 
concerning the Prince of Wales as a 
bicycle rider, we may dip for a 
moment into what one might aptly 
term the cycling history of the British 
Royal family. 

Years ago—somewhere, indeed, in 
the early eighties—a tricycle was built 
at Coventry specially for the use of 
Queen Victoria. The name of the 
machine was the “ Royal Salvo," and 
while to all intents and purposes a 
tricycle, it was really a quadricycle, 
for it had four wheels, though only 
three of these were proper road-running 
wheels. You see. in those early days, 
a tricycle of such a kind weighed 
nearly a hundred pounds. With two 
large wheels side by side, and a small 
steering wheel in front, the makers 
so built this machine that nearly all 
the weight was on the large wheels, 
thus gaining ease of propulsion. But, 
as you will understand, with that 
arrangement, and consequently com¬ 
paratively little weight in front, there 
was some fear that some time or other 
a rider of the machine might tip over 
backwards, and so another tiny wheel 
was fitted behind the machine by rods, 
and held there, normally four or five 
inches above the ground, upon which it 
descended if from any cause the front 
wheel were raised. It was. of course, 
owing to that fact that the machine 
received its name of Salvo, from the 
Latin word salvus. meaning safe. The 
tiny fourth wheel rendered it so. 


Whether her Majesty Queen Victoria often rode upon 
this tricycle we cannot say. In the illustrated papers of 
the period many pictures appeared of the Queen taking 
exercise upon the machine, and, anyway, this tricycle, as 
we will call it, was the forerunner of all the many other 
cycles that have since been owned and ridden by members 
of the Royal family. 

If you, the reader, happen to be blessed with what is 
known as a head for dates, you will remember that the 
Prince Consort, the husband of Queen Victoria, died in the 
year 1861. It was not until a little later than that that 
Ernest Michaux, of Paris, hit on the idea of fitting pedals 
to a bicycle. The Prince Consort was an ingenious gentle¬ 
man, and a keen inquirer into all new inventions. A few 
years before his death he caused a special demonstration 
to be made before him of the capabilities of the dandy- 
horse, or bicycle without pedals, as we may call the crude 
contrivance. And there is little doubt but that the new- 
bicycle with pedals, when it arrived, would have greatly 
interested him. 

Tricycle riding as a form of taking exercise was medically 
recommended to the late King Edward VII., and his 


The Prince taking an early morning spin. 
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Majesty had a very fine tricycle specially constructed for 
his use. It is said that although he had been fond of 
horse-riding, shooting and cricket, King Edward, who was, 
of course, by then no longer a young man, for some while 
deferred making a start as a tricyclist until his mother, 
Queen Victoria, at last persuaded him to do so, and with 
such immediately beneficial results to himself that thence¬ 
forward he rode several miles in the private grounds every 
morning. When he had the tricycle built for him, King 
Edward graciously permitted it to be exhibited to the 
general public, and it is an open secret that many persons 
at once ordered similar machines, stipulating that these 
should be “ exactly like the tricycle that the King rides.” 

Upon one occasion when King Edward was taking 
his usual daily cycling exercise, the Royal physician 
who had advised him to follow that course 
came out into the grounds to watch the 
process. The day was a gusty one; 
the King was wearing a wide-brimmed 
bowler hat, and, turning a comer of 
the path, the hat was whisked from off 
the Royal head and the three-wheeler, 
before it could be stopped, had run 
over the doomed article of headgear. 

King Edward came to a standstill just 
opposite to his medical adviser, and 
with a genial smile said, ” Now, if I 
had been walking instead of tricycling 
that could not have happened.” 

Queen Alexandra, King Edward's 
beloved Consort, has herself possessed 
one tricycle, this machine being a 
"Rudge,” but of a pattern that is 
not now seen ; it had a large wheel 
on one side and two small wheels on 
the other side of the rider. In De¬ 
cember, 1895, King Edward, who was 
then Prince of Wales, made Queen 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales as she 
then was, a Christmas present of a 
tricycle which was her choice out of 
all other possible gifts. The machine 
was taken down to Sandringham, and 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day were 
spent in mastering its steering, although at the time snow 
lay upon the ground. Thenceforward Queen Alexandra 
used this tricycle regularly. 

Our present King George V. has possessed three Rudge- 
Whitworth bicycles, possibly the most handsome machines 
ever constructed. All these cycles were enamelled Royal 
blue with gold lines, and in place of the usual ” transfer ” 
that is the maker’s trade mark his Majesty's crest was 
hand-painted upon each machine, the crest as there depicted 
being a genuine little work of art, and costing, we believe, 
something like thirty shillings to execute. 

We thus see that the Prince of Wales's great-grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, his grandfather and grandmother. King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, and his father King George, 
have all ridden cycles. 

The first bicycle owned by the Prince of Wales, then 
Prince Edward, was given to him in the year 1901, on his 
seventh birthday, by the late King Edward, and like 
all the bicycles ridden by King George himself, by the 
Royal Princes and Princess, and the members of the 
Royal household, it was a Rudge-Whitworth. That 
machine had a 14-inch frame, 20-inch wheels, 4j-inch 
cranks and 42-inch gear, and it may be truly said to 
have made cycling history. For, with slight repairs 
rendered necessary now and again, that small bicycle has 
been passed from one young Prince to another until they 
have all learned to ride upon it. 

Each of the young Princes proved to be exceedingly 
quick at learning to ride a bicycle, but Prince Henry’s 
period of novitiate assuredly calls for special mention, if 
only for the reason that it was so brief. When his turn 
arrived, and the small bicycle was duly forthcoming ready 
for his use, he wheeled it out, and, with just at first some 


aid from his brothers, almost immediately had taught 
himself to ride in the grounds. 

Since that first machine, which is still in as stout and 
good running condition as ever, though albeit presenting 
signs of having seen efficient service, the Prince of Wales 
has possessed four other bicycles, three of which have in 
turn passed into the ownership of his brothers. His 
Bicycle No. 2, as we may call it, which was likewise a 
present from King Edward, had an 18-inch frame and 
48-inch gear, and not long since this machine was fetched 
from Prince George at school at Broadstairs, and over¬ 
hauled by the makers ready for the use of Prince John, 
the youngest of the five brothers. 

In 1904 the Prince of Wales had his first real bicycle, 
the others having been juvenile machines. This 
cycle was built specially light for the Prince, 
with 19-inch frame, 24-inch wheels, and 
52 J-inch gear. It was ornamented with 
gold lines, had aluminium rims, up¬ 
turned bars and cork handles with 
silver tips. Four years later the Prince 
had a bicycle nearly all the plated 
parts of which were covered with 
black celluloid, and which was fitted 
with a three-speed gear. For his fifth 
and present mount his Royal Highness 
himself gave the order when he became 
Prince of Wales. This machine, cyclists 
will be interested to note, was built to 
the following specification : Frame, 
25 in.; wheels, 28 in. ; three-speed 
gear, ratios being 55. 72, and 94 ; up¬ 
turned bars; enamelled black with gold 
lines ; nearly all usual bright parts 
covered with black celluloid. 

It was in the spacious grounds at 
.Sandringham that the Prince of Wales 
learned to cycle, and according to the 
testimony of an eye-witness " after 
about two hours' tuition he could keep 
on gallantly by himself at a wobble.” 
The gentleman who has been privileged 
to instruct the Prince of Wales, his 
Royal brothers, and also Princess Mary 
in the art of riding a bicycle is Mr. E. M. Mayes, formerly a 
famous amateur racing cyclist, and now London manager 
for Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., and whose portrait 
appears upon this page. To Mr. Mayes we are indebted 
for such particulars of individual bicycles as are included 
in this article, but, as will be readily appreciated, that 
gentleman was precluded from mentioning any details of 
a more private nature concerning his experiences when 
engaged in teaching his Royal pupils. He would only 
admit, with a pronounced smile of much amusement at 
the recollection, that the Prince of Wales and his Royal 
brothers had proved to be very much like other high-spirited, 
manly British boys, that they were keenly eager to learn 
all there was to know in connection with their cycles, and 
that from time to time not a little fun had enlivened the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Mayes mentioned that he taught Princess Mary to 
ride in the grounds of Marlborough House in 1903, the 
bicycle supplied for the use of her Royal Highness 
having an 18-inch frame. 24-inch wheels, and 48-inch gear. 
In 1906 Princess Mary had a lady’s full-sized bicycle with 
aluminium rims and gold lines, and three seasons ago her 
Majesty the Queen purchased for Princess Mary the bicycle 
that she is at present riding, which has a three-speed gear 
with ratios of 49, 64, and 84. 

When the Prince of Wales went to Oxford, he not only 
took his bicycle there with him, but he was to be seen out 
and about upon it daily, for he has used it regularly for riding 
to lectures and to the golf links. We should not care to 
hazard a guess as to how many amateur photographic 
snapshots have been taken of the future King of England 
pedalling his bicycle along the roads at Oxford, with his 
golf bag slung upon his back. Certainly many scores of 



Mr. E. M. MAYES. 

Who taught the Prince and other members of the 
Royal Family how to ride. 
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these pictures have been furtively obtained, and there is 
a story of a certain Rhodes scholar and redoubtable track 
sprinter who, doing a fast 200 yards in order to get a snap 
of the Prince a-wheel, suddenly met his Royal Highness 
in the course of riding back again, and stopped so smartly 
in his flying career that he overbalanced, fell upon his 
hand camera, and smashed it flat. 

It may be said that practically all the members of the 
Royal household in attendance upon the Prince of Wales, 
his Royal brothers and Princess Mary, ride bicycles, every 
one of the machines they use being of the famous make 
above mentioned. The cycles are all kept together, in a 
large weather-proof shed, ranged side by side in ordinary 
wooden cycle racks, and with plenty of cleaning and 
polishing implements and materials in boxes close handy. 
At the same time there is positively nothing luxurious in 
connection with the housing of these Royal cycles; their 
" stable," as its owners sometimes call it, is just such as 
any ordinary British youth and his brothers might have 
provided for them for such purpose. 

In the most genuine sense of the term a real cyclist, the 
Prince of Wales is very careful in his treatment of his 
bicycles, and likes his mount always to look well and to 
be in good running condition. The circumstance was 
related to us at Oxford that when he first arrived there, 
and noticed how, in the rush to lectures, not a few of 
the undergraduates slung their bicycles, as it were, all of 
a heap when leaving them, his Royal Highness transiently 
entertained the idea of employing an older bicycle for use 
upon such and similar occasions, so as to preserve his own 
much-valued bicycle from any risk of rough treatment, 
unintentional as, of course, such jostling effects of juxta¬ 
position would be ! 

It is certainly correct to state that the Prince of Wales 
as a cyclist pumps his own tyres and repairs punctures, 
when, as to less exalted cyclists, they occur to him. He 
and his Royal brothers were given careful lessons in puncture 
repairing as small boys at the very outset of their career 
as cyclists, for in this, as in every other aspect of the educa¬ 
tion of his sons, King George's motto is most palpably 
ever the glorious one of " Thorough." But even though 
the Prince of Wales is skilful at puncture mending, the 
following story that is told concerning him had probably 
better be accepted with just a sprinkling of the contents 
of the salt-cellar. 

The Prince is a player upon the bagpipes, and certain 
young friends of his who hardly shared his enthusiasm for 
that variety of music, and no doubt designed to silence 
it for the time being, secretly cut a small hole in the wind¬ 
bag of the pipes. For a while the Prince blew into the bag 
without producing anything more than a kind of breeze-in- 
the-trees variety of sound, which was, however, sufficient 
to warn him of what had been caused to transpire. His 
Highness then promptly sent for his tyre repair outfit, 
mended the puncture, and when all the patch was properly 
set, “ skirled " so valiantly in true Highland fashion that 
the din thereof, rendered within doors, completely routed 
the practical jokers. 

Such is the anecdote in question. We must say that, 
anyway, it has been widely circulated, and that it 
-certainly deserves to be true. 

When the Royal family makes seasonable change of 
residence, as, for instance, upon going North to Scotland, 
as many as ten or, maybe, a dozen bicycles are included 


amongst the ample luggage taken. And we have been 
informed by a responsible official of one of the great railway 
lines then travelled over, that upon such occasions the 
bicycle of the Prince of Wales is invariably enclosed in a 
wickerwork cycle travelling basket. His Royal Highness 
is reported to have noticed upon one occasion that in the 
course of its trip by train his bicycle had incurred a bent 
mudguard and chipped enamel, and he forthwith invested 
in a cycle basket for its protection, and has caused this to 
be used ever since. 

In the columns of the cycling press two imaginative stories 
concerning the Prince of Wales were recently refuted. A 
certain journal had chronicled that the Prince was an adept 
at riding his bicycle backwards, and the paper referred to 
was, but without result, invited to explain how the feat 
in question was possible upon a free-wheel machine, such 
as his Royal Highness always rides. Again, it was elsewhere 
stated that Prince Edward, as he then was, had proved 
himself to be a very speedy rider of a bicycle, and that 
upon at least one occasion he had indulged in what is 
known as a " dust up " with another cyclist, or, in other 
words, had taken part in an impromptu trial of speed upon 
the road. But the undoubted fact that in his earlier days, 
and at the actual time referred to, the Prince had never 
ridden a bicycle outside the grounds of the Royal residences, 
of course robbed that lively newspaper account of all 
claim to being believed, and classed it in the category 
of fiction—which is, indeed, the fitting fate of numberless 
stories that have been told of the Prince's doings as a 
wheelman. 

A lady who is in a position to know once assured us 
that in the younger days of the Prince of Wales and of his 
Royal brothers and sister " their bicycles were their chief 
playthings." Most of the cycling of this truly happy 
English family has been done in the ample grounds of 
Marlborough House, where, on the well-kept paths around 
the great lawn and under the trees that grow near the 
high wall, the Royal brothers and sister would ride quite 
a number of miles every fine morning. 

From inquiry of Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., we 
learn that none of the bicycles supplied to his Royal High¬ 
ness have departed from what is their standard pattern, 
proving that the Prince of Wales, though an excellent judge 
of a bicycle, and well informed as to all latest improvements 
and variations, is no faddist in his choice, if we may be 
permitted to so phrase it. When the Prince ordered his 
fifth bicycle from the firm, the complete specification of 
what was required reached them on a Monday ; the 
cleverest workmen in each department concerned were at 
once selected, and were informed that this bicycle was 
for the personal use of the Prince of Wales. Everybody 
tackled the congenial task promptly and with a will, and 
the result was that the machine was built, finished, and 
delivered to the Prince at Sandringham on the following 
Friday. 

Just the same as each of his brothers and his sister, his 
Royal Highness learned to cycle upon a fixed-wheel machine, 
and all of these Royal pupils received careful instruction 
in the refinement of ankling, which is the cyclist’s term for 
the helpful device of flexing the foot when pedalling. To 
the very general gratification of all cyclists, last autumn 
the Prince of Wades became a member of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, thus setting a bright example for all his 
future cycling subjects to follow. 
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A New Kind of Puzzle, ^ 

And How to Make It. 


By W. J. HORNER. 


F IGURE i shows the puzzle complete as viewed in cross- 
section, that is, it is supposed to be cut through the 
middle so that its details can be shown more clearly 
than would be possible in a view of the outside. The 
other figures are views of parts only, which*we will deal with 
immediately. The puzzle consists of an outer box of wood 


(seen separately, with its cover, in Fig. 2) and four blocks of 
wood to fit inside it, one of which is shown in Fig. 3. 

These blocks are all alike in size and in appearance except 
that they are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. Each one fills the box 
completely, but is made a slack fit for convenience in getting 
it in and out. One of these blocks is put in the box, and a 
person who understands the puzzle can tell its number without 
opening the box, and without seeing which was put in or seeing 
any of the other three which are out. 

The explanation is that each block is loaded in a different 
direction by cutting a recess near one side and 
filling it with lead. The box is provided with 
knobs as seen in Fig. 1, so that unless it is 
perfectly balanced it will tilt as shown. As 
the box is square there are four directions in 
which it can tilt, and the blocks are loaded 
accordingly. They are made so that there is 
only one position in which they can go into the 
box. 

The four blocks with numbers on are shown 
in Fig. 4, and the dotted rectangle in each 
indicates the position of the interior loading. 

The double lines seen at the right-hand edge 
of each block in Fig. 4 represent a stepped or 
notched portion which corresponds with a strip 
of wood put in the box, as seen in Figs. 1 
and 2, and is necessary to ensure that the 
blocks shall always be put into the box in a 
certain position, otherwise the puzzle would 
not work. 

For convenience the blocks are each made 
in two pieces, as seen by the joint in Fig. 3, 
and are nailed together. This is not likely 
to be noticed by a person who does not under¬ 
stand the puzzle, and if it is noticed it hardly 
gives any clue to the solution. 

Fig. 5 shows the two pieces separated to 
show the interior recess, no sign of which 


appears when the pieces are together. There is ^ in. 
difference in the length of the pieces, so that when together 
they are correct for fitting into the box. Sheet lead can be 
sawn into pieces to fill the recess, or other metal can be used, 
the recess if necessary being cut to suit it. It should fit 
tightly, as anything loose inside the blocks would be noticed. 

The blocks could be lightened a little 
and the loading made more pronounced 
by cutting another recess on the unloaded 
side and leaving it as empty space. 

Suitable dimensions for the box are given 
in Figs. 1 and 2. It could be made on a 
smaller scale by anyone who can work with 
sufficient skill and neatness. Hard, heavy 
wood is not so suitable as a light variety, 
either for box or blocks, because a small 
amount of metal would not overbalance it 
so easily. The cover has a strip nailed 
round its edge so that it fits over the box 
closely enough to keep it from falling off. 
Rigs. 1 and 2 show the details without 
requiring explanation. 

All parts may be put together with fine wire 
nails. The knobs can be bought or turned, or 
something else may be found to take their 
place. All that is necessary is a central pro¬ 
jection on which the box cannot balance and high enough to give a 
decided tilt. The box can be placed with its cover either above 
or below without making any difference in the direction of tilt. 

A mark or marks of some kind on the outside of the box must 
be made to show which block is inside. It would not do to 
number the sides 1, 2, 3, 4 the same as the blocks, and put 
these figures on the box, because almost anyone would then be 
able to solve the puzzle in a few minutes, as they would have 
a valuable clue before their eyes. Therefore it is best not to 
put numbers on the box at all. 




Fio. 1.—Section through box and block. 
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A good way is to mark an arrow on one side, as seen in Fig. 2. 
This can be taken as number one side and the other numbers 
follow by going round the box in the direction in which the arrow 
points. People might notice the arrow and suppose it was 
there for a purpose, but it would not help them much in solving 
the puzzle. 

It would perhaps rather add to the mystery, as its meaning 
would not be obvious to a person who suspected or knew that 
the blocks were loaded, but had not been told how their numbers 



Fig. 3.—One of the blocks. 


Fig. 5.—The halves of a block separated to show the recess which is 
loaded with metal. 


were known from the outside. A professional woodworker 
would solve the puzzle sooner than a person with no knowledge 
of woodwork, because he would notice the joints and probably 
the weight of the blocks compared with their size. The most 
obvious clue to anyone, of course, is that there is only one way 
of placing the blocks in the box. Next to this the knobs, with 
no apparent necessity for them, might come under suspicion, 
and from these two things together it might be deduced that 
the blocks were loaded to tilt the box, but the actual reading 
of the numbers w r ould 


ink or pencil, but should preferably be marked symmetrical!v 
and in thick lines, as they would be if painted. If the surface 
of the wood itself is painted all over, then, of course, the figures 
must be of a different colour unless they are incised. 

Another way of making the box would be to hinge the 
cover and fasten it with a hook. It would then not require 
a strip round the edge. There is also another way in which 
the blocks could be made, to avoid the joint. They could be 
of solid pieces i| in. thick with holes about 1 in. diameter 

bored for the metal 


still not be clear, and 
a lot of reflection 
would be necessary 
before a person to 
whom this had not 
been explained could 
tell which block was 
in the box. 

Yellow pine is a 
light and suitable 
wood for the box 
and blocks, or the 
blocks might be of 
pine and the box of 
another wood. It 
improves the appear¬ 
ance if it is varnished, 
polished, painted, 
or enamelled. The 
sharp angles of the 
box may be slightly 
rounded. This is 
done with a chisel or 
small plane, and 
finished with glass- 
paper. The numbers 
on the blocks and 
the arrow on the side 
of the box may be 
incised, or may be 
simply painted on the 
surface, or in rough 
work, showing the 

bare wood, they may i : m. 4.— The lour blocks, with dotted lines to show where each is loaded on a different 

be simply put on in side from the others. 




from one edge, and 
these holes would 
afterwards be covered 
by putting a $ in. 
strip on that edge 
This strip w T ould form 
the ledge by makicu 
it, say, $ in. less than 
the total depth of the 
block and reducing 
the strip in the hex 
to ^ in. deep to cor¬ 
respond. 

The grain of all the 
blocks then could run 
as in 1 and 3. fig 4 
In 2 and 4 it is she* 
the opposite way tv* 
avoid short gra.n 
between the rect> > 
and exterior. In 1 
the hole or ho!e> 
would be bored 
most through to the 
opposite edge and the 
metal secured there 
perhaps by plugg-.nt 
the other part watt 
wood or paper before 
putting the stnp on 
In 3 a hole or shallow 
recess would be cct 
and in 2 and 4 the 
holes would be bore j 
to one side. 
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The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


“ Watch yc, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love." (St. Paul.) 




! 
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Thanks to a friendly “ tip ” from a New Zealand reader I have 
been dipping into a most interesting book of late, and have found 
therein a little story that I should like to 
-‘TRUE recount to Club members. The book in 

PATRIOTISM." question is entitled " True Patriotism,’’* and 

is by Margaret Pease. The several chapters 
—there are but twelve in all, for it is a modest shilling volume— 
•deal with such subjects as peace, arbitration, courage, interna¬ 
tionalism, and our fellow men in Europe and the Far East. 
It is a book that I can strongly recommend to readers of this 
magazine, as its aim is to lay the foundations in the hearts and 
minds of young people of those ideas of humanity and justice 
of which Peace is the practical outcome. We must not imagine 
that true patriotism is simply a readiness to defend one’s country, 
and a careful preparation to that end. It has another and far 
deeper significance. Miss P^ase makes this clear in her little 
book. 

* * • 

But I set out to tell you a story : here it is. During the last 
sixty years of the nineteenth century the two South American 
countries of Chile and Argentina often went 
WAR-AND to war with one another. The quarrel 

PEACE. raged over the question of the international 

boundary line, and no satisfactory conclusion 
could be arrived at. In the early part of 1900 the question be¬ 
came again acute, and the two countries set about fresh warlike 
preparations. Among the Argentine people was a certain Mon¬ 
signor Benavente, a bishop of the Catholic Church, and at Easter 
time he preached a notable sermon on “Peace” in a church at 
Buenos Aires. He ended his address by saying that he hoped 
one day to see a statue of Christ placed high up on the Andes, 
for he thought that if it were set up there the Argentines and 
Chilians could not go on fighting with the Prince of Peace standing 
between them. 

* * * 

Word of this remarkable sermon was carried to Chile, and there 
another bishop. Monsignor Jara by name, determined to do what 
he could in the cause of settling this grave trouble. So he, too, 
went up and down the country—as Monsignor Benavente was 
doing on his side of the mountains—preaching the gospel of peace, 
and urging the people to end this feud and to live amicably with 
their neighbours. As a result of their combined efforts a large 
number of petitions were presented to the two governments, 
asking for a final settlement of the boundary line. These peti¬ 
tions had due effect. The preparations for war were stopped 
and our late king, Edward VII, was requested to arbitrate. 
Within a short time the boundary line was fixed, and Chile and 
Argentina signed a treaty by which they bound themselves 
to observe it. But more was to follow. Two years later a 
second treaty was signed, by which it was decided that all 
quarrels that might arise in the next ten years should be settled 

• “ True Patriotism " (The Pilgrim Press). 


in the same peaceful way. The armies were consequently re¬ 
duced, and the Chilians turned their great arsenal into a school 
of handwork. A railway across the mountains, from one country 
to the other, was also constructed. 

• * * 

And then came the realisation of good Monsignor Benavente’s 
suggestion. A large sum of money was collected and a great 
statue of Christ was made, the Saviour being 
A STATUE represented holding in His left hand a cross, 

OF CHRIST. and raising His right hand in blessing. This 

beautiful piece of work was made of bronze 
from some of the cannon of the forts, these having been melted 
down for this special purpose. It was agreed that the statue 
should be erected on a very high pass of the Andes—about 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Part of the journey it was taken 
by train, then mules were requisitioned, and when even these 
could go no farther some soldiers and sailors carried it up the steep 
mountain-side. The unveiling of the Christ statue took place 
on March 13, 1904, in the presence of many hundreds of people. 
The spot chosen was on the boundary line of the two countries, 
and on this occasion soldiers of Chile encamped on Argentine 
ground, while soldiers of Argentina pitched their camps 
on ground belonging to Chile. And when the ceremony was 
almost at an end* everyone present knelt down and joined in 
prayer for universal peace. 

* * * 

That is the story which the authoress of ** True Patriotism ” 
tells, and it is one which, I think, deserves to live in our memories. 
I wonder if any " B.O.P.” readers in Chile or Argentina have 
seen this statue, and whether they will be able to send me a 
picture of it ? 

* * * 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1012 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the "B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive looken-on. On being 

enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 

being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, " B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C., and 
envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 
( 1 Continued on next page.) 
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With next month’s Part of the Boy’s Own Paper will be 
presented a striking Plate which, I am sure, will be eagerly 
sought after by every reader. We all of us 
“A VERY remember the splendid heroism of Captain 

GALLANT Oates in the Antarctic, when, knowing that 

GENTLEMAN." he was doomed to die, he left his stricken 
companions in that ill-fated last camp near 
the great Ice Barrier, so that they might be spared the sight of 
his terrible sufferings. It is this supreme moment that the 
artist, Mr. J. C. Dollman, has taken as the subject of his picture. 
We see the brave soldier-explorer stumbling blindly through the 
snow to his unknown grave. " Hereabouts," wrote the relief 
party on the simple monument that they raised to his memory, 
" died a very gallant gentleman." The original painting will 
eventually be hung in the Cavalry Club in London; the repro¬ 


duction which we shall give in the September Part should find 
an honoured place in the '* den " of every “ B.O.P." reader. 

* « • 

As I have already said in this column, one useful object of 
the League of Friendship is to bring together our Home and 
Colonial members. Will all those who wish to correspond 
through the medium of the League send me their names and 
addresses ?—and I will keep a register for this special purpose. 
In the meantime, I find that Colonial and other boys abroad 
who wish to join the League are often in difficulty as to the 
best method of forwarding the money for the Club badges. 
Stamps other than English ones are not acceptable, and it will 
be best for would-be members in this position to obtain Inter¬ 
national Coupons for the necessary amount from the Post 
Offices in their respective towns. 


“ Cricket Law ” Competition. 0 

(See Vol. 35, p. 626.) 



A S will be remembered, Mr. Gilbert L. Jessop offered a 
Prize of a Cricket Bat to the " B.O.P." reader who 
sent in the best set of answers to the seven questions 
that were printed in connection with the article on 
" Cricket Law." Our Prize Award was published some time 
ago (see page 315) ; we now have pleasure in printing the 
examination paper of Percy Branscombe, who was awarded 
the Prize. 

1. A team may lose a match in the following ways :— 

(a) By scoring less runs than their opponents (provided 
the game is played out)—Law 1. 

( b) By giving up the game. (This, of course, is extremely 
unusual, but it is provided for in Law 1.) 

(c) By refusing to play when the umpire calls " Play." 

2. The popping crease is marked by a short line, generally 
about a yard long, but by Law 8 it is deemed unlimited 
in length. 

3. There is no penalty attaching to a bowler delivering the 
ball with both feet behind the bowling crease, provided 
that one foot is touching the ground, and is between the 
return creases at the moment when the ball is delivered 
(Law 11). 

4. The bowler may change ends as often as he pleases, so 
long as he does not bowl two overs consecutively in one 
innings (Law 14). 

5. A batsman at the bowler’s end may not stand on which¬ 
ever side of the wicket he prefers, but must stand on 
the side selected by the bowler (Law 15). 

6. It is really difficult to decide if a batsman can be dis¬ 
missed off a " wide 
ball," different um¬ 
pires having differ¬ 
ent opinions on the 
subject; but it 
would appear that 
he can be out in 
the following 
ways :— 

(a) Caught. — At 
first sight this 
appears impos¬ 
sible, because 
a " wide ball " 
is one that, in 
the opinion of 
the umpire, is 
not within 
reach of the 
striker (Law 
12); but there 
is at least one 
case on record 


in which the batsman was so disgusted at having 
wide balls frequently bowled to him that he threw 
the bat at a " wide," hit it, and was caught : the 
umpire gave him out. Then, again, the batsman 
might run away from the wicket towards the ball, 
and although it be given as a " wide " he might be 
able to reach it and be caught. 

(6) Hit wicket.—This is more likely to occur than 
" caught." The batsman might hit at the ball in 
the hope of getting to it, and not being able to do 
so he would probably swing right round on to his 
wicket (Law 26). 

(c) Run out.—The bowler might deliver a fast, " wide ” 
ball, which might pass the fieldsman and go on 
towards the boundary. The batsmen would natur¬ 
ally attempt to run for it, just as they would if 
the ball were not a " wide," and either batsman 
could be run out; or the batsman might not be 
attempting to run, but he might be out of his ground 
and the wicket might be struck down (Law 28 in 
each case). 

(<f) Stumped.—This is similar to ( c ), but as Law 23 
expressly states that the wicket-keeper must put 
the wicket down, it constitutes a different way of 
getting out off a “ wide " ball. 

(1 e ) Obstructing the field.—If, as in (a), a batsman can 
hit a " wide " ball, then he can be out for " obstruct¬ 
ing the field," according to Law 26. Also, by 
Law 30, the batsman is out if he wilfully obstruct 
any fieldsman, there being no restriction, as in 

Law 26, as to 
the fieldsman 
attempting a 
catch. 

7. In the circumstances 
I should give the 
batsman out, be¬ 
cause Law 23 states 
that the striker (1 e 
batsman) is out “ if, 
in playing at the 
ball, provided it be 
not touched by the 
bat or hand, the 
striker be out of 
his ground, and the 
wicket be put down 
by the wicket¬ 
keeper with the 
ball or with the 
hand or arm, with 
ball in hand." 


** WET-BOBS M AT THE ANTIPODES. 
A Swimming Party on a New Zealand River 
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A LEAN 
Hausa 
pedlar 
had 
come into the 
store for a 
mixed medley 
of goods for 
bush trade; 
and Tim Sul¬ 
livan, the head 
clerk, being 
occupied with 
an officer who 

was buying cigars, waved his hand to Danny Sturmount. 
and bade him look after the Hausa. 

It was Danny’s first day at the store, and he had only the 
haziest notion where to find things, while the Hausa dialect 
was about as understandable to him as Greek would have 
been. So he packed up men’s braces when Seidlitz powders 
were asked for, and slid in four packets of hairpins when it 
was half a gross of fish hooks that were required. Then 
he rounded off what Tim called his general incompetence by 
handing the goods to the Hausa before he got the money 
for them, which so delighted the wily pedlar that he walked 
off out of the store and forgot to pay at all. 

It was because of this exhibition of incompetence that 
Danny was told off for the next boat trip. Not as principal, 
of course, but as a sort of understudy to Joe Wilson, who 
was in his third year at bush-trading, but was obliged to 
have a white companion on his boat trips, because the 
coloured folks were not to be trusted. 

Riverton was a big trading centre on the west coast of 
Africa, and the store at which Danny had found employ¬ 
ment had a circuit of trading rounds on river and back¬ 
water stretching into hundreds of miles. 

The particular trip on which Joe, with Danny for helper, 
was bound, led up by a small tributary, through miles of 
black mangrove swamp and a dense belt of forest, to the 
high ground where the Hunchi tribe had their strongholds. 
This tribe were mahogany cutters, a resolute and rough- 
tempered lot, who needed careful handling when it came to 
trading, so a man of experience was always told off for the 
work. 

There were two boats laden with barter, Joe being in 
charge of the first, while Danny, in a solar topee, was skipper 
of the other, and a very proud skipper he was, as he ordered 
his black crew about and just wished that his sisters at 
home could see him doing it, for none of his family had 
ever believed him capable of bossing anything, and he 
gnessed that it would be something of an eye-opener to 
them if they could see how he had developed in this 
t direction. 

It was grilling in the mangrove swamp, and Joe, who had 
a touch of fever, was irritable and impatient, and so, as a 
t matter of course, his crew were hopelessly stupid. 

On the first night out they tied up at a bush village 
i a few miles beyond the mangrove swamps, and a crowd of 
customers at once besieged the boats, giving Joe and 
Danny a lively time of it, as they all wanted to be served 
at once, and moreover, were quite prepared to help them¬ 
selves whenever the back of the trader was turned to them. 

Presently Danny caught sight of a face that was familiar 
in the crowd of grinning blacks. It was the Hausa pedlar 
who had gone off without paying his debt at the store, and 
; in a moment of indiscretion he passed the news on to Joe, 
a whose boat was tied close alongside. 



a Tight 

An Adventure in West Africa. 

By JOHN COMFORT. 

" Which was the fellow, did you say ? ” demanded Joe, 
with quick interest. 

“ The tall man who is just slipping behind the others; 
don't you see that he is lighter than the rest, and he has got 
more clothes on ? " said Danny, who never forgot a face. 

Joe sprang clean from the boat to the bank, and seizing 
the defaulting Hausa, before the rascal could escape, 
dragged him into the boat by the hair of his head and his 
scanty clothing, and calling to the grinning crew, bade them 
lash him until he paid up. 

Half a dozen cuts from a pliant bamboo were sufficient 
to make the Hausa decide that honesty was the best policy ; 
and it was quite encouraging after that to see how readily the 
people brought forward their money or their barter. But 
all the same there was an electric feeling in the air, a vague 
something which made Danny wish that his memory had 
not been quite so good, or that he had not been so ready to 
talk about it. 

He and Joe took it in turn to keep watch that night, for, 
tied up close to the villages as they were, it was necessary 
to exercise the strictest caution, or they would have had 
nearly everything on the boats looted, and they might even 
have lost their own lives as well. Danny's watch came last, 
and when Joe roused him up in the darkness, and bade him 
keep a lively look-out, he was conscious of being a good bit 
of a coward at the bottom, and he heartily wished that it 
were morning, and daylight. 

How the time dragged by ! The frogs kept up a chorus 
of croaking that was weird beyond description, and the 
grunting cough of the crocodiles, as they wallowed in the 
mud, made him feel as if his hair were standing on end. 
Then there was a splash somewhere near the boat, and the 
next moment an ugly snout was poked up out of the 
water, within a couple of feet of where one of the black 
crew lay sleeping, with an arm flung out over the side of 
the boat. In a moment Danny had made a vicious lunge 
at the intruder with a pole, while he shouted so loudly 
that Joe sprang to his feet, under the impression that the 
boat was being raided. When, however, he discovered that 
it was only a crocodile nosing round in search of a supper, 
or an extra early breakfast, he rated Danny for having 
raised such a commotion about nothing at all, and bade 
him have more common sense in future. 

Danny was so upset at having made a stupid of him¬ 
self, that he made up his mind that he would say nothing, 
whatever might happen after this, and then there was 
quiet again, except that at intervals he heard a strange 
tapping away in the forest, as if some one were picking out 
long and short strokes on a drum. Of course, for aught 
he knew, it might be the noise made by some bird or beast 
inhabiting the gloomy forest reaches, but to his ears 
it had a very human sound, and he would have liked to 
have asked Joe what it meant, only he was not going to 
risk being called names for a second time in one night, 
and as it sounded at some distance away, he tried to con¬ 
sole himself with the thought that perhaps it did not 
matter very much either way. 

Joe was still seedy when morning came. Indeed, he 
was quite unfit for work, and after dosing himself with 
quinine, he laid down under the awning in his own boat, 
and left Danny to boss both crews during the long pull 
against the current. 

They had started with the first glimmer of dawn, for 
it would be far too hot in the middle of the day for even 
the natives to work, and it was necessary to get as far as 
possible before night fell and stopped their journey. 

Once or twice Danny heard the tapping in the early 
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morning, but then it sounded on the other side of the river, 
so he took no notice of it, and indeed thought no more 
about it, until just about noon, when they reached a little 
village in a clearing, and there found no one about save 
women and children, who told them that war had broken 
out between the Hunchi tribe and another, and that 
their men had all gone off at dawn, in answer to a summons 
tapped out on the drums of the tribe, to which they held 
allegiance. 

All this Danny repeated to Joe, as in duty bound, 
for if there was war in the Hunchi country, it was not of 
much use to go there hoping for trade, while the prob¬ 


abilities were that their lives would be in considerable 
danger. 

But Joe declared that it was only a ruse of the Hausa 
trader to frighten them away and get all the trade for 
himself, and said that they must go on, at any rate as 
far as the next village. 

As Joe was in command, Danny had no choice save to 
obey, but he had a lively time of it, for the rest of the day, 
getting the boatmen to work. The next village was a 
long way up river, and right in the affected district. The 
black crews had heard what the women had said, and 
they knew, far better than Danny, what there was to fear, 
while the beating of the war drums could be heard quite 
plainly now, first on this side, and then on that. There 
were long strokes and short strokes, some almost close 
together, and some at a considerable distance apart. Just 
before sundown they reached the village in the Hunchi 
district where they expected to tie up for the night, and 


also to do a roaring trade, for it was of considerable size, 
a forest metropolis in fact. 

But to-night it was absolutely deserted. The thatched 
huts were there, and the dim vistas of tall mahogany 
trees, but not a man, woman, or child turned out to greet 
the trading boat; there was not even a pig or a fowl to 
be seen—it was desolation pure and simple, and the black 
boatmen chattered wildly, demanding permission to return 
and get away from the dangers which plainly threatened 
a longer stay in the district. 

Then Danny, mounting on a pile of trade goods, waved 
an empty revolver at the cowardly crewy and declared 
that he would shoot the first man who 
dared to act without orders. This so 
scared them for a few moments, that 
they became submissive enough for him 
to get a minute in which to consult Joe, 
who was still lying down. 

" It is of no use to go on if there is 
war ; we may lose our trade goods, and 
what is worse, we may have to pay for 
them out of our own pockets 
said Joe thickly, and then he 
wandered off into a long state¬ 
ment about the cows in the 
rector's orchard, and the 
wonderful carved oak in 
the dining-room at Neald 
Manor, so Danny guessed 
that he was delirious from 
fever, and therefore of no 
use in an emergency like 
this. 

“ It seems as if I have 
got it a bit on my own.” 
Danny muttered to himself 
as he took rapid stock 
of the situation. Having 
decided on his course oi 
action, he ordered the boys 
to tie both boats together, 
then he scrambled into the 
first one beside Joe, and 
gave the word to slip down 
stream again, while the 
drums on one side spoke with long 
taps and short taps to the drums 
on the other side, which answered 
back with similar signals, and for 
aught he knew, a hundred eyes 
hidden away in the close-growing 
jungle of the river banks might be 
watching him running away. 

How he hated it ! Of choice he 
would have gone straight on. and 
fought his way through as best he 
could. But he had no choice, for 
there were the trade goods to 
protect, and if he went on in defiance 
of orders, and the boatloads were 
lost, then their value would be deducted from his salary, for 
that was the rule in his store. 

Down came the night, pitch dark, and with pouring rain 
Now for a few hours he must tie up, since it was impossible 
to go forward. Luckily they had dropped a mile below the 
village before darkness came down upon them, and now 
they were at an absolutely deserted part of the river. Danny 
would have felt fairly safe and comfortable, if it had not beer, 
for his instinct, or perhaps it was his inner consciousness 
telling him that they had been watched, and might be 
attacked, if only there were a little more light to see b\ 

The black crews crawled under the edge of the tarpaulins 
and promptly went to sleep. But Danny, wrapped in a biz 
mackintosh, squatted on the top of the first boatload, with i 
big umbrella over his head, which gave him the appearance 
of an extra big mushroom, and with the revolver in h:> 
hand, prepared to keep watch through the night. He 
horribly tired, of course, but he could not trust the boat bevs 


“Suddenly a small 
paper parcel was dashed 
in his face, and he fell back* 
wards on the top of his fellows, 
screaming with agony. M (See 
page 615.) 
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to do sentinel for him, and as Joe was too ill, there was 
nothing for it but to keep watch himself. 

Joe was in high fever now, talking incessantly, and 
bursting into wild peals of laughter, which echoed with 
weird effect through the dark and silent forest, making 
Danny shiver as he listened. With all that row on board, 
it was of no use even to hope that he would be able to slip 
past the next village unnoticed, as he had wished to do. He 
meant to rouse the boatboys, and to go forward again, just 
as soon as he could see his hand before his face, or distinguish 
land from water, and if only Joe were quiet this would have 
been comparatively easy, but with the row the poor fellow 
was making, people would hear them coming long before 
they reached a village, and with the general lawlessness, 
which comes as the accompaniment to warfare, there would 
certainly be some attempt to loot the trade boats. 

There was a belated moon somewhere. It had not been 
visible last night, because of the clouds. But to-night, after 
it had rained and rained for what, to Danny, seemed an 
endless number of hours, a cool wind sprang up and the 
rain ceased, and then, to his extreme thankfulness, a streak 
of light in the strip of sky above the river, grew, and grew, 
until it fetched a silvery radiance from the dark water, and 
he could see the way clear before him. 

He roused his crew then, and set them to work, telling 
them in stern, short tones that probably their lives depended 
on their being able to slip down past the village,where the 
Hausa trader had been beaten, before daylight came again. 

Three miles down river could be easily done in the time 
that it took to get one mile up river against the current, and 
the boys, understanding what was required of them, bent to 
their oars with a will. Joe had fallen into the quiet of sheer 
exhaustion, and concerned though he was on his account, 
Danny had no time to look after him then. 

He had made a dreadful discovery just before dark on 
the previous evening, and was really horrified to find that 
although both he and Joe had been supplied with revolvers 
from the store, for the protection of themselves and the trade 
goods, they had only three bullets between them. Whose 
fault this was he did not know, and indeed it did not concern 
him, as it was not his blunder. What did concern him just 
then, was the question of how to protect himself and the 
trade goods, if they could not get past the village unobserved. 

Then suddenly a bright idea struck him, and wriggling 
his way astern, he boarded the second boat, and was groping 
under the covering tarpaulins, for something he could not 
immediately find, when shouts from the front suddenly 
startled him, and he jumped back on the first boat, to find 
that in rounding a bend in the river they had run right into 
an ambush of boats stretched right across the current, and 
the shouts were cries of jubilation, because their coming had 
been observed. It was one of the moments that try one's 
mettle, and Danny had never set up for being a first-class 


hero ; he had no desire to have a poisoned arrow sticking 
into him, and he certainly did not mean to lose the trade 
goods, if he could help it. “ Go ahead, go ahead ! Drive 
right slick through them, and don’t be afraid,” he yelled, 
making as much noise as ever he could, and then he started 
a most dreadful uproar, by banging against some tin pans 
with his foot, while he struggled with might and main ta 
wrench open the lid of a big canister, which he had brought 
from the boat towing astern, and which was not easy to open. 

But the men in the boats meant to have the trade goods ; 
they had been waiting for hours, knowing that the boats 
must come down river again, now that war had been 
declared, so they closed in round the newcomers, and a 
brawny black had stretched out his arm to clutch at the 
side of Danny's boat, when suddenly a small paper parcel 
was dashed in his face, and he fell backwards on the top 
of his fellows, screaming with agony. 

This checked the onrush for a moment, for they could 
not understand what had happened, and Danny took 
prompt advantage of the pause to fling several more of 
his mysterious missiles straight in the faces of the blacks 
who were trying to seize the trade boats, and as he had 
the most unerring aim, his weapons took tremendous effect. 

The screaming and the yelling, the choking and the 
sneezing, were quite beyond description. There was not 
a boat’s crew which had not suffered, and by the time 
that Danny had flung the last packet in the canister, his 
boys had contrived to get the boats through the ambush, 
and they were forging ahead into the weird shadows of 
the mangrove swamps, rowing for dear life. 

But Danny did not tell them that his canister was empty; 
instead, he stood where he could command the perspiring 
blacks, and whenever they showed signs of slackening 
in their efforts, he threatened them with a dose of the 
medicine he had dealt out to their foes, and it was enough. 

He reached the store in safety, and when he had handed 
Joe over to the care of the doctor, he went to report to 
the manager, and to complain of having been sent up 
river with only empty revolvers for protection. 

“ That was the fault of Joe, but I guess that he was 
already in the grip of fever, and so not really responsible,” 
said the manager; then asked, ” But if you could not use 
your revolver, how did you manage to get through the 
ambush ? ” 

” I flung packets of that strong black pepper in their 
faces, and I do not suppose that they have gotx>ver it yet,” 
replied Danny; and the manager burst into a roar of 
laughter. Then he reported Danny for promotion, because 
a fellow who could meet, and overcome, an emergency of 
this sort, deserved to get on. But it had been a tight 
comer while it lasted, and Danny guessed what his fate 
would have been if he had not thought of the pepper, 
for they were cannibals in that village. 



Smith (already late for “ lock-up Can you tell me the quickest way to Swivelcombe ? " 

Bright Nativk: —“Yus. Git over this ’ere stile, cross the field till you come to a barbed wire fence—git through that, cross the ploughed 
field, go down the farm road till it gits all muddy-like, an’ that’ll bring you to the track across the moor!” 
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My Team, and How to Manage It. 

Some Practical Advice for Young Cricket Captains* 

How to set your Field, and how to make the 
most of your Batting and Bowling Talent* 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 

III.—THE DEFENCE.—THE BATSMBN AND THE BOWLERS. 




I N previous chap* 
ters those 
branches of the 
game of cricket 
which represent the 
attack—namely, bowl¬ 
ing and fielding—have 
been discussed, so that 
there remains the 
defence yet to be 
dealt with. Although 
batting has been 
treated last, it has not 
been done so with any 
purpose of belittling 
its importance. To the 
majority of boys, bowl¬ 
ing and fielding do not 
appeal with quite so 
much fervour as does 
batting. Consequently, 
neither is practised 
with quite so much 
assiduity as is bestowed 
on batting. It is for 
this reason that the 
Out for a "Duck”! importance of bowling 

and fielding has been 
hammered in—especi¬ 
ally fielding—for though it is not given to everyone to 
be able to lend a hand in serious attack, it should be 
within the reach of every able-bodied boy to make himself 
into a safe, if not a brilliant, fieldsman. 

It is not difficult to account for this preference for 
batting. From the cradle almost the male species is 
engaged in hitting some object or other with an implement 
of some kind. If you give an infant in the toddling stages 
a cricket bat, he intuitively seems to know that the instru¬ 
ment is given him for the purpose of hitting something a 
smart blow. Whatever he operates upon he does not 
use the weapon like a brush; he strikes with all the force 
of which he is capable at that tender age. 

When the infant arrives at the most interesting age— 
from a cricketing point of view as regards childhood 
—of seven or eight years, his interest is chiefly centred in 
batting. Moments are seldom when he is thoroughly 
assured that the justice of his case—even though the 
middle stump may be reposing on the ground—demands 
that he should relinquish his occupation of the crease. 
In this particular he has something in common with 
many of us grown-ups. 

At that age he plays in a perfectly natural manner. 
He hits across the ball; which is, of course, opposed to the 
first principle of batsmanship. However much one may 
feel inclined to give way to natural impulse, this playing 
with the bat horizontally must be checked. There are, 
we know, many strokes which must be played with the 
bat in that position, but for matters of defence it is 
imperative that the bowling should be played with a 
straight bat. That is the first principle which is drilled 
into us when we are ushered into school life. One can 
assume that such elementary matters do not concern 
greatly the boy who is in the running for his first eleven 


colours, although the crooked bat is not always totally 
foreign to Public School matches. 

Nor, sad to relate, does its manipulation always meet 
with the disaster which by all the canons of cricket law 
should be its fate. No rule was ever without its exception, 
and even in first-class cricket one could name examples 
of the " crooked bat " method who, season after season, 
plod successfully along their erroneous way. It is their 
style; and we like to think that they succeed, not because 
of, but in spite of, its defect. 

To some batsmen style is everything. But style without 
effectiveness will not win matches. To sacrifice effectiveness 
in order to achieve pleasing poses is pandering too much 
to the selfish instinct. And the vice of selfishness in 
any form whatever should be absent from the tempera¬ 
mental outfit of the true cricketer. However, everyone 
should endeavour to acquire some sort of a style—be it 
ugly or elegant. It matters not which, so long as it does 
not prevent the proper execution of strokes. No one 
would go out of his way to cultivate an awkward style in 
preference to an easy one, so that when next one sees a 
batsman whose lowly stance suggests that he is particularly 
anxious to ascertain the perfume of the particular pitch 
upon which he is performing, one should, if inclined to 
harshly criticise, reflect that such an attitude has been 
adopted because the individual finds that with him it 
makes for greater effectiveness. 

There is too great a tendency to lay down fixed rules 
in this matter of the acquirement of style which tends to 
crush individuality in batting. One must realise that to 
attempt to turn batsmen out in the same immaculate and 
unvarying fashion as bullets from the same mould is 
merely to court disaster. You cannot mould a hitter 
on the same style as a steady batsman. If all are drilled 
on the same lines, then one can only expect a team which, 
though thoroughly orthodox in style, is merely a combination 
of safe batsmen. With such you cannot escape from dull 
cricket and drawn matches. Since the object of a match 
is to defeat your opponents if you can, it can be seen that 
such is unlikely to be achieved with an eleven of immaculate 
stylists. 

The days when an apology was thought necessary by 
the batsman when he executed the “ pull stroke ” have 
long since gone by, but, although one of the most effective 
strokes possible, it is not one which meets with much 
encouragement from school coaches. Indiscriminately 
used one can well understand it being tabooed, but unless 
a batsman is supplied with the opportunity of using his 
discrimination at the nets it is difficult to see how he is 
to execute such a stroke with safety when the inclination 
to play it occurs. 

The pulling of a ball outside the off stump is, as a matter 
of fact, undeniably a safer stroke to execute than is the 
off drive. It may not appear so to the lay mind, but 
nevertheless it is so. A batsman of any experience finds 
it of no greater difficulty to discriminate between a ball 
which should be driven to the off and one which invites 
the pull. Personally it is the ball not quite a half-voikv 
which appeals to me as being suitable for dispatching tc 
the “ on "—and the half-volley which calls for the full 
powered thrust through the covers. One can lay down n< 
hard-and-fast rule as to this, for different batsmen have 
their several fancies. 
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But in order to practise any of the strokes which go 
to make the complete batsman it is of the utmost importance 
that the practice wickets should be perfect. 1 go so far 
as to say that they should be even more irreproachable 
than the match pitch. No one much minds running the 
risk of receiving a blow from the ball on a bumpy wicket 
when he has some chance of compensation in achieving 
a boundary or two ; but to stand up in cold blood to fast 
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I.—The Field set for a fast left-handed bowlei 

bowling, or even bowling of medium pace, on a bumpy 
practice wicket, is hardly to be expected from those who 
have had no slight experience of the inconvenience attached 
to the contact of soft flesh with hard matter. Bad practice 
wickets will ruin any school side. Where a difficulty is 
experienced in getting wickets of the right sort it were 
better to resort to matting. 

The first essential of batting practice is to take it seriously. 
No use is served by engaging upon it in a haphazard 
fashion. The knowledge that it matters not how many 
chances you give in the nets is all very well in theory. 
It is true that if you are out ten times your ten minutes* 
lease of the net will not be shortened, but it is not wise 
to forget that unless some pains are taken to eradicate 
faults at the net they will assuredly creep in when engaged 
in serious cricket. To be dismissed innumerable times at 
the nets is not likely to engender confidence in one's ability 
to withstand disaster in a match. The knowledge that 
one is in form is no inconsiderable asset. 

In eschewing faulty practice methods one must guard 
against defective implements. The general tendency of 
boys is to possess themselves of a bat much too heavy 
for proper manipulation. One reason for this is the 
presumed superiority of driving power. A heavy bat 
under proper control may send the bail farther than a 
lighter one, but the use of a bat over which one has not 
a thorough control is senseless. One must remember 
that the very essence of batsmanship is " timing ** the 
ball. And as these are the days of close-cropped cricket 
fields one need not possess strength above the ordinary 
to send the ball flying to the boundary. The longest 
hitter does not necessarily last longest. Beside the careful 
batsman he is generally the first to go. 

When a novice takes hold of a bat for the first time 
he either hits or plays back in a crude fashion. Forward 
play is an acquired style. The introduction of the swerving 
ball has resulted in this style of defence being less resorted 
to. A curious mixture of half-forward and half-back play 
has succeeded. Whilst this has naturally made the game 
less attractive from the purely spectacular point of view, 
there can be no denying that players have adopted this 
style out of pure necessity. To lunge forward at a ball 
which swerves away at the last moment means the finding 
of employment for the fieldsmen arranged in artistic order 
in the slips. The chances of receiving the ball in the 
middle of the bat by instinctively playing forward are 


remote. To be able to gauge the swerve of the ball one 
needs the last possible moment in which to deal with it. 
You cannot do this by playing forward. That can only 
be done by playing back, and consequently it is of the 
utmost necessity for coaches to realise how much more 
important back play has become. 

Swerving bowling is not alone responsible for this, for 
“ googly ** bowling has also played some part in it. There 
are two ways of dealing with this type— 
Fine L&na Lea ft must either be hit or played back to. 

• ' * When one is uncertain as to which way the 

ball will break, to play forward on chance 
is suicidal. One might as well play for¬ 
ward to an off break on a sticky wicket. 

It is on this line of coaching that my 
team have been prepared; and for the 
" big ** match which is to take place, let 
us say, to-morrow, I have chosen what 
I think is a well-equipped school eleven. 
With the exception of my lanky left- 
hand bowler—who, though thoroughly 
reliable with catches that come above the 
knee, is hopeless with anything lower— 
every man on the side is a good field. 
And although there is no one who can 
/ nnn Dr* f\A //w©) ^ expected to make a hundred, right 
n 7 ** IW laej down to number ten there are batsmen 

capable of getting forty or fifty runs. 
For the attack I have my fast left- 
er handed find, a medium pace right¬ 

hander, a tear-away fast bowler, and, as 
I could not unearth a slow bowler of sufficient accuracy, I 
have to rely on a lob bowler if an emergency arises. In case 
of accidents the last place was given to a medium pace left- 
handed bowler, who is a useful bat. Except to keep runs down 
he is of little use on a hard wicket, but on a rain-spoilt one is a 
veritable terror. Altogether, it is a side of strong possibilities. 

Not being a great hand at solving conundrums, on the 
morrow the spin of the coin goes against us, and we take 
the field. The wicket is as perfect as school wickets can be 
nowadays. Brown—the fast left-handed swinger—opens 
the bowling, and the field is distributed as shown above. 
Nothing happens in that first over, excepting a few seconds’ 
cessation of play to allow the batsman an opportunity of 
performing massage operations on the meaty part of his 
thigh. The ball comes along very fast, and unfortunately 
for him he fails to get his bat there in time. At the other 
end the medium pace right-hander—Smith—takes a turn, 
and his field is placed in this way :— 
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II.—and as changed for a medium pace right-hander. 

As Smith swerves from the leg to the off, the on-side of 
the wicket, except for “ mid-on,** can be left unprotected 
as long as he continues to swerve. It may tempt the bats¬ 
man to “ pull **—in which case the chances are that the 
ball will hit the edge of the bat and soar up in the direction 
of “ cover.** 

Now Smith is a boy with brains, and, what is more, 
he uses them on the cricket field. He realises that he has 
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ten assistants on the side, and instead of relying on his own 
individual prowess he endeavours to make use of these 
ten pairs of hands. He bowls to his field—which is what 
few youthful bowlers rarely do. He knows that if he can 
get the batsman to feel at the ball pitched on the off stump, 
and swinging just a little way, in all probability the ball 
will be edged into one of the slips’ hands. Accordingly, 
with this preconceived notion in his head, he sets about 
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111.—How my lob bowler placed his Field. 


putting it into operation. The plan operates successfully, 
for in that first over a half-hearted attempt to force the 
bail through the covers results in silly third man—other¬ 
wise known as “ the gully ”—picking up a soft catch. 

Soon after, Brown, at the other end, gets a victim caught 
at short leg, and then ensues a stubborn resistance on the 
part of a pair of batsmen who refuse to play at any ball 
not pitched on the wicket. Although few runs-are scored, 
they play well enough to show one that they are quite 
at home with the bowling, which is quite a sufficient reason 
for a change of attack. The general mistake of young 
captains is to play to the score board when dealing with 
their bowling. Unless runs come fast the idea of a change 
infrequently occurs to them. Nothing 
is more tiresome than for a bowler to 
go on over after over sending down his 
best, only to see the batsman ignoring 
every b<fll except those to which in de¬ 
fence of his wicket alone he must pay 
some attention. 

As this is the manner in which the 
fast left-hander is being treated, off he 
comes, and on goes the fast bowler, who 
relies entirely on his pace. His great 
merit is that, although he bowls with 
the hope of getting batsmen caught 
behind the wicket, he rarely bowls so 
wide that the batsmen may leave two 
out of three of his deliveries alone. He 
bowls straight, and, as he has the useful 
knack of making the ball rise awkwardly 
from the pitch, he has the makings in 
him of a really good bowler. His great 
mistake—one that is common with 
many school fast bowlers—is that he 
is apt to sacrifice length to pace. To 
attempt the pace of a Hitch before one’s frame is fairly 
knit is ruinous to a boy’s future career. 

For some considerable time the change has no effect, 
beyond runs coming a trifle faster owing to occasional 
" snicks ” to leg, but neither batsman shapes at all con¬ 
fidently against this f:ot bowling. Though giving no 
actual chances, one or two shots have gone just wide of 
the slip fieldsmen, which, although annoying to the bowler. 


augurs well for his ultimate success. And so it proves, for 
a fine right-handed catch by first slip gets rid of the bat? 
man who has given most trouble. He is succeeded by a 
left-hander, and although my medium pace bowler has 
been bowling quite well he is taken off and Brown resumes. 

As he swings away from the left-handed batsman in the 
direction of the slips, he has this time only two men on the 
leg-side—a square leg and a mid-on. With two slips 
a “ gully,” and deep third man, the 
off-side behind the wicket is pretu 
well packed. Left-handed batsmer. 
are very awkward customers to deai 
with. They do not as a rule look 
very elegant, but they are very diffi¬ 
cult to get rid of. So many bowlers— 
more especially right-handers— dislike 
bowling to a left-handed batsman 
they fancy it puts them off their 
length. 

Why this should be so is almost 
unaccountable. The bowler who is 
purely mechanical might possibly find 
a difficulty, for he has so accustomed 
himself to the bowling of the ball just 
on or a little outside the off-side that 
the necessity of transferring his direc¬ 
tion to the other side baffles him 
Consequently the left-hander receives 
more balls outside his legs—for which 
he is truly thankful, for that is to 
most of his kind a pet shot. When¬ 
ever a bowler admits his weakness in 
this manner it is wise to effect an 
immediate change, if there is at all a satisfactory one to 
hand. 

It should be every bowler’s object to put everything in 
he possibly can when a new batsman arrives—for the 
matter of that, he should do this all the time—but, though 
not easy to explain, most cricketers will understand what 
I mean. To set a batsman going by just momentary 
slackness on the part of the bowler is what should be 
stringently guarded against. This does not happen m 
this case, for Brown gets him with his third ball by means 
of one of his swingers, which the “ keggy ” hander just 
touches into second slip’s hands. It is a good catch, made 
much easier than it looks on account of the fieldsman 
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IV.—To suit u slow left-hander. 


cleverly anticipating him. He is not one of those fields¬ 
men whose mind wanders to other things than the busings 
in hand. 

Matters have gone pretty much our own way so far. but 
as frequently happens, one batsman elects to prcxlmr 
hitherto unsuspected form, and proceeds to treat the bowlm: 
as if it were of poorish quality instead of being in real ^ 
above the average of schoolboy bowling. He starts N 
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nearly drilling a hole through short leg—what some critics 
would call a " chance,” but which could only be held by the 
aid of a good-sized cushion. Brown’s swingers he hits 
to long leg, to the fast bowler he steps back and forces 
him past cover, and the medium-pace bowler, who resumed 
in place of the fast bowler, gets the severest hammering of 
the lot. In a very few overs he knocks up his half-century. 

Although some people may argue that when a hitter 
severely punishes a certain bowler that bowler must at 
once be taken off, it is not always sound policy to do so. So 
much depends on what sort of strokes are made off the 
bowling. If the hitter is taking all sorts of risks, especially 
in the manner in which he is hitting across the ball, the 
experiment of a further over or two is often justified. One 
should remember that it does not take many overs for a 
hitter to get fifty runs. 

All bowling comes alike to this particular hitter until 
the lob bowler goes on, and then comes the first six of the 
match—a glorious hit, which makes the batsman want to 
repeat the dose. The lob bowler is not a bit deterred by 
this unceremonious treatment ; he pitches the ball a 
little higher in the air and a trifle slower, which deceives 
the batsman in its length, and, instead of getting the ball 
on the half-volley, the hitter is just too late, and the ball 
goes mountain-high into the safe hands of long-on. The 
lob bowler placed his field as shown in the third diagram 
(previous page). 

Twice more during the course of the innings is the lob 
bowler called upon to attempt to break up a stand, and 
on each occasion with success. Thanks to him we are not 
called upon to face a huge score, precluding all idea of our 
winning and condemning us to defensive tactics alone. 
We have two hundred and twenty runs to get and three 
hours and a half at our disposal. As there is no need 
to bustle for runs, my ordinary order of going in is resorted 
to. Numbers three, five and seven are forcing batsmen, 
not afraid to take risks, and the rest, with the exception 
of number eleven (who is rather given to the pernicious 
habit of hitting where the bail isn’t), are batsmen content 
to get their runs in orthodox fashion. 

There is nothing particularly deadly in the opposing 
attack, excepting a big break bowler who has an annoying 
habit of sometimes not turning the ball an inch. My 
number one batsman—one of those strong defensive 


players who are never tempted to hit even the most innocent 
of half-volleys—after watching one or two of the leg breaks 
curl away out of his reach, does not offer at a delivery 
which apparently possesses the same properties as the 
others. But the ball, unfortunately for him, goes straight 
on, and to his discomfiture he is out leg before wicket. 
However, number three gets going and the leg-break 
bowler experiences a lively time. Not until he comes on 
again does the second wicket fall, the victim (number 
three) skying a ball to extra cover. 

Unlike most leg bowlers this particular one does not 
affect the *' on theory ” of placing his field, and is conse¬ 
quently for that particular reason more deadly. His 
field is placed more after the style of a slow left-hander 
(see diagram No. 4 on previous page). 

This brings two steady batsmen together, and by orthodox 
cricket they carry the score to w T ell over the century before 
another wicket falls. Number five continues the good 
work so well that by the time he is dismissed the game 
is a foregone conclusion. Aided by useful double-figure 
contributions from the succeeding batsmen the visitors 
are defeated by four wickets. Just the history of an 
ordinary match won by good fielding, steady attack, and 
consistent batting. A match won under these conditions 
is much more satisfactory for the sake of school cricket 
than a series of one-man shows. 

In this match there was more than one occasion when 
the result of the game might well have been reversed: 
If the bowling had been handled in haphazard fashion 
the match might never have been finished. When things 
go well people take the management of the bowling merely 
as a matter of course—when things go badly the captain 
is singled out for blame. The occasions when one hears 
a captain singled out for praise are few, but the occasions 
when he is the object of vituperation are countless. 

The position of a school captain is an arduous one. He 
is too often expected to possess the wisdom of a Solomon, 
forgetful of the fact that it is easier to put young heads 
on old shoulders than old heads on young shoulders. He is 
placed in a high position of trust, for he has the traditions 
of the school in his hands, and it is his duty to hand them 
on unsullied. It is a great thing to lead a team through a 
season of unbroken successes—it is greater still to have 
added to the traditions of the school. 
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Author of "The Escape of the ’ Alleynian,”' "The War-Maken." 
"The Gun*Runners t " etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT MADEIRA. 


L ITTLE was said by either of the boys as they 
went aboard again. Manoel da Silva had given 
them plenty of food for thought. 

“ Do you think he told us that in a fit of temper, 
blurting it out, or was it deliberate ? " Barney asked at 
last. 

Jack shook his head. ” There’s no telling. He wasn’t 
so very angry, really. I think it was an attempt to make 
us turn back. Evidently, though, he is Piet van der 
Huinm’s agent here, and was on the look-out for us.” 

” What about that scallywag, Williams, then ? ” Barney 
went on. ” If we land him here, he’ll tell Da Silva 
everything, won’t he ? ” 

The other frowned. “ Yes,” he answered slowly. '* But 
we can’t take the creature on indefinitely, can we ? Still, 
we’ll carry him on to Teneriffe, or Cape Coast Castle. 
After all, if we had turned him over to the police at home, 
and given evidence against him, he would have got about 
three years’ penal servitude; so we’re letting him off 
lightly.” 

The Gunner was pacing the deck of the ” Molly Hawk,” 
watching Ralph Williams cleaning the rifles. 

” He’s very lazy to-day, sir,” Joseph Richardson said, 
as he saluted his young skipper. ” He thinks he’s going 
ashore. Really, if I might suggest it, sir, he ought to 
have three dozen, at least. Ah Lung has made a cat- 
of-nine-tails specially for him, sir, a very good one.” 

Ralph Williams overheard the words, as he was intended 
to do, and the howl he set up could have been heard aboard 
the big Union-Castle liner which had just come to an anchor 
near by. 

” Stop that noise 1 ” Jack’s voice was very severe. ” It 
will be time enough to cry when I have ordered you to 
have the flogging. You’re a miserable coward, and, for 
that reason, I shall be more severe on you. . . . Comedown 
to the cabin, Gunner. I want both you and Ah Lung 
there.” Already Jack was quite the skipper. They had 
put him in command, and he realised his responsibilities. 

Jack took his seat at the head of the table, with Barney 
on his right hand, the Gunner at his left, and Ah Lung 
next to the Gunner. 

” We’ve been tracked so far,” he said bluntly ; “ they’re 
watching us, and we've got to keep a sharp look-out for 
their agents all the time. We must never reckon our¬ 
selves safe anywhere. Now, have any of you fellows any 
suggestions to make as to the next move ? ” 

Ah Lung grinned. 


” Chop off him head, him prisoner man. No good 
No work, plenty eat.” 

The others laughed, though the Chinaman’s voice shower 
that he was quite in earnest. 

” Well, sir, we must go on as quick as we can.” It waf 
the Gunner who spoke now. ” I suggest we make for tb 
West African Coast, and keep well in, out of the ordinarv 
track, though it’s not likely they w’ould dare to touch us 
on the high seas.” 

Barney ran his fingers through his hair. “ You can * 
be sure. They seem a pretty desperate lot. Surely, the 
Pearl isn’t worth all this trouble ? ” 

” It’s worth an immense sum,” Jack answered, ” be: 
you’re right, Barney, in a way. I don’t believe the Raj: 
knows about the Pearl. What he has told Van der Hume: 
to do is to destroy us, in case we lead the British down intc 
that country.” 

The Gunner nodded. ” That’s it, sir. They know it 
means the end of their cruelties when the Union Jaci 
flies over their town. And we w r ill fly it there, sir, if wf 
have to kill every one of those Palapogs you talk of. Ri:h* 
is on our side, and the Great Skipper will see us through 
and his fine old eyes simply glowed with enthusiasm 

” Can do.” The Chinaman beamed on them all. *' Pierre 
savee all of us ; get plenty Cantonese pirate man by and bye 
to cutoff Palapogs’ heads. Yes. Can do.” 

Their followers’ enthusiasm put new heart into the 
boys. Neither the Gunner nor the Chinaman could N 
described as being in any way foolhardy. The case w~- 
rather otherwise. Both of them had knocked about tr: 
world, both had carried their lives in their hands, ax 
they would certainly not go into an adventure which the 
believed to be hopeless. 

“Very well, then; we’ll make for the Coast.” Jac\ 
took the chart out of the rack and unrolled it. “ This u. 
be our course now.” 

After they had pricked it off, ” I suggest we mount or 
one-pounders now, sir,” Joseph Richardson said. “V 
never know what we’re going to meet. We could put t> 
Maxim amidships. As soon as we’re away from here - 
ought to begin practice.” 

Jack agreed readily. ” That’s your department, Gunner 
he said, ” you are in command there, remember that. . 
Now, as to this wretched creature, Williams.” 

The Gunner gave vent to a growl. ” Land him at or 
of the smaller Cape de Verde Islands, sir. Just dun; 
him ashore, and let him go to the Consul for help. I 
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won’t dare tell the truth, so we can’t get into trouble 
over it.” 

“ All right.” Jack bent over the chart again. ” If we 
go—what was that ? ” He jumped up suddenly at the 
sound of oars under the porthole. 

Barney was the first to reach the deck. " He’s gone,” 
he cried out. “They’ve been tocr smart for us.” 

He was right. In a shore boat, manned by two powerful 
natives, were Manoel da Silva and Ralph Williams. At 
Barney’s cry, the latter crouched down, as though expecting 
i shot; but the half-breed knew that the boys would not; 
*isk firing. 

‘ 4 I will give your kind regards to Senhor van der Humm,” 
le shouted back. “ You can’t very well overtake us,” 
md he pointed to their dinghy, which Williams had 
evidently sent adrift. 

By this time Barney was raging, but Jack merely 
shrugged his shoulders. “ One of the shore boats will 
nring her back to us. As for Williams, it’s a score for him, 
out he doesn’t know much of our plans, and I don’t see 
now he can get into touch with the ‘ Pang Yeen.’ 

Still, it's a warning to us to be more careful.” 

They watched Williams and his companion land, 
and Barney ground his teeth as the two of them 
stood at the end of the quay, and swept off their 
na.ts with elaborate sarcasm ; then they strolled 
up to the Plaza, and were lost to sight 
amongst the trees. 

Meanwhile, a local boatman, who 
had been hovering near, had picked 
up the dinghy, and was now haggling 
Lvith the Gunner as to the 
reward he ought to have. 

“ I believe you're one of 
that same pirate gang,” the 
Did sailor declared. “ If 
not, why were you hanging 
about here ? We will give 
you five hundred reis re¬ 
gard.” 

The man screamed with 
ndignation. “Fivehundred 
-eis. Five hundred I I want 
:ousand, ten tousand reis.” 

Barney, who had come 
:o the gangway, gasped. 

‘ Does he want to buy the 
Molly Hawk * ? I should 
:hink five reis ought to be 
jnough. How much is a rei, 
my way ? ” 

Joseph Richardson laughed. 

4 They run twenty-five to a 
Denny, Master Barney. Portu¬ 
guese always like to make 
flings sound big. I'll give him 
t thousand, that’ll be about 

* _ »» 
air. 

That night, none of the 
* Molly Hawk’s ” crew went 
tshore. As Jack pointed out, 

Here was too much risk of a knife* 
tirust from Da Silva, or one of his 
riends, whilst passing up one of the 
larrow, badly-lighted streets. 

The Gunner agreed heartily. “ Dagos 
re Dagos,” he remarked. “ There’s no 
1 ore use in them really than in sharks 
—a.t least, not at most times. Give 
hem a good ganger, and set them to 
arry coal aboard, and you can get 
omething out of them—but it’s only 

hen. If I can catch that Da Silva-” 

le broke off, and handled the end of a 
3 pe longingly. 

The boys laughed. “ We always seem 
:> lose our prisoners,” Barney said; 


“ the next one we must hand over to the Gunner right away, 
eh, Jack ? . . . Well, Mr. Skipper, how about to-night ? 
We ought to keep a double watch, I think.” 

Jack nodded. “ Yes, I think so too ; but, still, I don’t 
feel that they’ll worry us in port.” 

He proved to be right. They kept the most careful 
guard all through—really, none of them felt like sleep— 
but at dawn there had been no alarm of any kind. 

Shortly after sunrise their agents' launch came along¬ 
side and piloted them to the quay, where they took their 
stores aboard, and filled up both their oil-and water-tanks. 

“ We’ve done well, wonderfully well,” Jack said, as he 


‘A couple of minutes later ... a rotten orange, a very rotten 
one, caught him on the cheek and burst.” [See page 622 .) 
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studied the account for the oil. “I certainly thought we 
had used more than that amount. Now, according to 
these figures, we’ve got enough to carry us to Delagoa 
Bay, even if we never used the sails once." 

Barney’s face beamed. " She’s the finest motor-yacht 
in the world," he declared, then he hurried forward to loose 
the head-rope. 

A couple of minutes later, when they were about six feet 
■off the quay, a rotten orange, a very rotten one, caught 
him on the cheek and burst. With a yell of wrath he 


looked round, to see Ralph Williams and Da Silva scuttling 
away behind some cases. 

Jack and the Gunner could not help laughing at the ex¬ 
pression on his face, as he wiped away the yellow mess; but 
there was something more than indignation in Barney’s eyes 

" Next time, Master Williams," he growled, " next time 
you won’t get off so easily." Then, suddenly, he stiffened 
up. " Look there. Jack ! " he pointed out to sea. “ There 
beyond the Cape liner, that vessel just coming in. It’s 
the ' Pang Yeen * 1 " 


CHAPTER XXL 


A NARROW SHAVE FOR JACK. 


ARNEY was right as to the 
"Pang Yeen." There was no 
possibility of mistaking her. 

Instinctively the boys ex¬ 
changed glances, in which 
there was more than a hint of 
dismay. The Yellow Dwarf’s 
vessel was far larger, and, 
probably, a good deal faster 
than theirs, and they knew 
already, by bitter experience, 
how few scruples or fears its 
commander had. 

" Don’t you worry, sir," the Gunner’s cheery voice broke 
in. He had caught those glances, and he understood. 
■■ We’ll dodge her, never fear. Such a bad lot as that there 
Van der Humm will never be allowed to succeed. Right 
is on our side, and we can get into shallow waters where 
she can’t come. Then, too," he rolled his plug of tobacco 
reflectively, “ they haven’t got anyone who can lay a gun 
as I can. I don’t care if they’ve got seven-pounders or 
even fourteen-pounders ; with one of those little beauties 
down below, I’ll always knock ’em out." 

Jack laughed. 

" He is thrice armed, who has his quarrel just, 

But ten times he who gets his blow home fust," 

he quoted. " Well," he went oil, " we’ve seen him and 
he’s seen us. I notice they’ve got wireless now, so I expect 
they’ve had a message from Da Silva. There’s no harm in 
going a little nearer her, quite near, just to show we’re 
not afraid." 

The Gunner’s face beamed. " That’s it, sir, that’s the 
proper spirit. I’ll steer within our own length of her. 
1 want to have a look at that ugly half-breed." 

The " Pang Yeen " was going dead slow as the " Molly 
Hawk " drew near her. She was flying the flag for the Port 
Doctor, which meant that she intended coming to an anchor. 

" There he is, there’s the Yellow Dwarf." Jack gripped 
Barney’s arm, and pointed to a heavy, squat figure on the 
vessel’s bridge. " But who’s that beside him ? " 

Barney laughed. " Don’t you recognise him ? Don’t 
you know the Credit-to-the-Old-School, Sebag Tolhurst ? " 

" I thought it was," Jack answered, " but look at those 
fellows on the foredeck ! What a crowd of pirates I 
Where can he have raised them ? " 

The Gunner gave the wheel a turn, so as to approach a 
little nearer to the other vessel. 

" Dagos, sir," he growled; " there’s never any difficulty 
in finding enough Dagos for any dirty work. Still, there’re 
some uglv-looking savages, those with the long sticks. I 
wonder-" 

A cry from Ah Lung, who was standing by the foremast, 
cut Joseph Richardson’s speech short. 

" Plenty murder-man with poisoned darts," he shouted. 
" Get below, get below ! 

They were now within thirty yards of the " Pang Yeen," 
and they were travelling at three-quarter speed, on a 
course which would bring them much nearer. 

Barney stared at the Chinaman in amazement. He 
did not understand in the least; but Jack understood. 


The " long sticks " of which the Gunner had spoken were 
blow-canes, shooting poisoned darts. 

The young skipper rose to the occasion splendidly. He 
almost wrenched the wheel from Joseph Richardsons 
hands. " Get below into the cabin, and take the other 
wheel," he commanded. " Get below, Barney, Aii Lung. 

Perhaps Barney would have hesitated, but the Gunner s 
ingrained sense of discipline saved them. Jack was the 
skipper. 

" Aye, aye, sir I" he said, and hurried down the com¬ 
panion as rapidly as his wooden leg would allow. Barney 
and Ah Lung followed. 

Jack gritted his teeth hard. It was a question of a few 
seconds, until the Gunner had the other wheel in his hands. 
then he himself could dive for safety. 

It all happened with hideous quickness. 

" Full speed ahead " the " Pang Yeen’s " engine-room 
telegraph rang. He could hear it plainly, could see the 
*' Pang Yeen’s" quartermaster whizz the wheel round 
to approach the motor-yacht, could see the abominable 
grin on Piet van der Hu mm’s face, the sickly whiteness 
coming over Sebag’s unhealthy countenance. 

Something struck the deck at his feet—it was the first 
of the darts ; then another stuck in his cap. A single 
scratch from one of them, and he must inevitably die. 

The Yellow Dwarf was laughing. He did not know oi 
the second wheel in the cabin. 

Another dart actually hit the spoke which Jack was 
holding—merely a question of an inch. 

A shiver ran through him. What was the Gupner doing 

And then he felt a wrench at his own wheel. He conic 
leave his post now. The Gunner was steering with the 
aid of the periscope. 

As he dived forward to the companion-ladder, four 
darts struck him in the boots or clothing, but not a single 
one touched his flesh. 

A couple of minutes later they were well out of range 
and the " Pang Yeen " was back on her course. The 
Yellow Dwarf had failed again, and he had no wish 
attract the attention of other vessels in the port. 

For a moment Jack stood very still, his hand over his eyt^ 

Joseph Richardson understood. " That’s right, sir,” hr 
said, "always thank the Great Skipper when He’s st>: 
you through a big danger—or a little one." 

" It was a near thing," Jack muttered hoarsely. 

The old sailor laid a hand on his shoulder. " It couldn’ 
have been nearer, sir. ... A proper murder trick ! 

But there’s one advantage—we all know our skipper no* 
and he need not worry about oui backing him up. nr v : 
through ! " 

Barney had dropped into the chair at the foot of tl 
table. He was very white, and there were big beads 
perspiration on his forehead. Death had been at vr: 
close quarters with them, and he was trying to get Ins ick* 
sorted out properly. 

" Somehow, it seemed rotten on our part, scoot:*, 
below, and leaving you to it, Jack," he murmured. 

Joseph Richardson answered him. " We obeyed onT"* 
Master Barney. Don’t you worry about that part. 

And now it’s full speed ahead, with as few stops as poss ' 
until we reach the coast of Borneo." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


UP THB VITO RIVER. 



"r V ^HERE’S the African Coast at last.** 

I Jack pointed at what appeared to be a long 

1 low point of land some five miles away. 

Barney, who had just come on deck, shaded 
his eyes with his hand. “ It doesn’t look very interesting. 
What part is it, exactly ? ” 

“ Cape Bantu," the other answered. " The mouth 
of the Vito River is a little way beyond it, the Gunner 
says. He’s hunted slavers there in the old days." 

" Aye, aye, sir, many of them." The Gunner had 




“ As he dived forward to the companion-ladder, four darts struck 
him in the clothing.” (See page 622.) 


tumped aft to take the wheel. “ There’s a good anchorage 
nside the bar, and we can fill up with fresh water, as well 
is get chickens and fresh vegetables." 

Jack raised his eyebrows. " Water! Surely we’ve got 
.mple to last us to Cape Town. Why, we only filled the 
anks at Madeira ! " 

“ Ah Lung has just reported that one tank, at least, 
i bad," Joseph Richardson replied. " I told him to 
*ring some aft to you, and try the other tanks. It's 
he Madeira water. We haven't had to touch that 
♦efore." 

The news was distinctly worrying, and it was more 
han confirmed a few minutes later by the Chinaman, 


who brought samples with him. With the exception 
of the one tank out of which they had been drawing lately, 
all the tanks had had water put into them at the island, 
and all were musty. 

" It’s very queer," Jack said, after he had convinced 
himself of the truth of the Celestial’s report. " The stuff 
is terrible, and, even after it had been boiled, I don't 
believe it would be fit for use. Yet that agent seemed 
a decent enough fellow." 

Barney turned to him quickly. " Do you think it was 
done on purpose, then ? " 

His chum hesitated. " I 
wouldn't go so far as that. 
But it is strange. Luckily 
for us we can replace the bad 
water at once." 

At its mouth the Vito River 
proved to be a full mile across, 
fringed on either side with 
mangroves, behind which the 
bush rose quickly to a line of 
low bills. There was the usual 
bar across the entrance, with 
an ugly line of broken water 
for three parts of its length ; 
but close to the southern 
bank the boys could make 
out a comparatively smooth 
stretch. 

" Shall you risk it ? " 
Barney asked. 

Jack glanced towards the 
Gunner, who nodded readily. 

" Yes, sir. I remember it 
now. That's where we took 
in the old ‘ Mongoose ’ gun¬ 
boat, and she drew more 
water than we do." 

Despite the old sailor’s 
assurance, it was an anxious 
time for the two boys. As 
they drew near the bar, the 
ground swell increased rapidly, 
and the breakers seemed to 
appear far more formidable. 
But for Ah Lung's report on 
the water, they would never 
have dreamed of trying to 
enter the river. 

Joseph Richardson took 
the wheel, whilst Barney 
was in charge of the engines. 
Fifty yards from the bar the little’ 
“ Molly Hawk " was jumping about 
like a cork ; twenty yards from it she 
was taking solid lumps of water aboard ; 
then, almost before the boys realised 
the fact, she was across, in the placid, muddy 
stream. 

For half a mile they held straight on, finding 
the river narrowing rapidly ; then, suddenly, 
there was a break in the mangroves on the southern bank, 
a stretch of sandy beach fringed with palm trees, and, 
scattered amongst those trees, a score of native huts. 

" That means fresh water, and fresh vegetables and 
fowls, sir," the Gunner remarked. 

Jack nodded. " Yes, we had better anchor. I wonder 
what sort of natives they are ? " 

Joseph Richardson shrugged his shoulders. " Thieves, 
probably, but they won’t attack us," and he pointed 
towards the one-pounders and the Maxim, which had now 
been mounted, ready for use. 

So far as the local savages w r ere concerned, the " Molly 
Hawk’s " arrival seemed to have a most disturbing effect. 
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A couple of women, who were pounding com outside 
the nearest hut, were the first to espy her. At their 
cries, men, women and children came tumbling out of 
the other huts, crowded together on the beach, jabbering 
excitedly, then suddenly fled into the jungle. 

Jack frowned. “ They seem scared. We must get them 
back somehow to help us with the water. It would take 
us days to do it by ourselves. I wonder what they're 
afraid of ? There're no slavers about nowadays." 

" Don't be too sure, sir," the Gunner grunted. " Most 
bad things go on, secretly, long after they’re supposed 
to have been put down." 

When, after taking careful soundings, they came to 
an anchor about fifty yards from the shore, there was 
not a sign of life in the village, not even a dog was moving 
about. The outlook, certainly, was not a pleasant one. 
They had to go ashore, and there was no telling wbat they 
might find there. Natives who run away at the outset have 
an awkward trick of returning to attack you suddenly. 

Still, there was no use in waiting, and, as soon as possible, 
the boat was lowered, and the two boys and Ah Lung, all 
armed with rifles and automatic pistols, rowed towards the 
beach, whilst the Gunner sat down on an ammunition box, 
beside the Maxim, ready to support them if necessary. 

The boat's bow grounded on the shingle, and Jack and 
Barney jumped ashore, leaving the Chinaman as guard. 

" Go slowly," Jack said. " I will give them a hail." He 
raised his voice. " Hullo ! We are friends," he shouted. 

A moment later, a tall negro, clad in white, appeared 
from behind the nearest hut. 

"You Englishmen ? " he demanded. 

The boys both answered promptly, and then, as if by 
magic, the village became alive again, men, women, and 
children hurrying back, laughing and chattering, evidently 
relieved from a great fear. 

The tall native who had hailed them first came up and 
saluted, his face now beaming with delight. 

" We think him Portuguese ship," he said, pointing 
towards the " Molly Hawk." " Portuguese man come 
here catch black men for work, growing cocoa at San 
Thom6 and Principe Islands." 

There was no doubt as to the friendliness of the savages. 
The very name of " Englishman " had acted like a charm. 
The women and children still held back, shyly, staring at 
the first white men they had ever seen, save as enemies; 
but the male portion of the population clustered round the 
boys, full of eagerness to know what they wanted to buy, 
and, more important still, to know if they would remain and 
protect them from the hated Portuguese " labour agents." 

It appeared that the English-speaking native in white 
was the local chief. He soon showed his authority. With 
a few curt words, he made the crowd stand back whilst 
he talked to the boys. 

Water ? Yes. There was a perfectly clean stream, 
and he would put twenty men to work at once, first to 
pump out the " Molly Hawk's " tanks, then to take the 
new supply aboard in earthenware jars. They had plenty 
of canoes, it seemed, hidden away amongst the mangroves. 
As for fowls and vegetables, they could supply those in 
abundance. 


Barney was immensely interested in the village, which 
was the first he had ever seen. The round huts, with their 
mud walls and thatched roofs, were full of fascination for 
him, as were, too, the chubby little piccanins, and their 
grinning, woolly-haired parents. He would gladly have 
spent the whole day there, examining things, trying to 
talk to the savages, but Jack insisted on keeping strictly 
to business, and, as soon as matters had been arranged 
they went back to the boat, where they found Ah Luiu 
placidly ignoring the comments of half a hundred negroes 
none of whom had ever seen a yellow man before. 

It was not long before Timbota, the chief, followed them 
aboard the " Molly Hawk," being brought out in a large 
dug-out canoe. He was immensely polite—it appeared 
that he had been educated in one of the British Wes: 
African colonies—and extremely interested in all he saw 

With the aid of many vigorous gestures, he explained 
how greatly his tribe suffered at the hands of the Portuguese 
who claimed sovereignty over their territory. The old 
slave trade, carried on by private adventurers, had been 
put down; but its place had been taken by the new 
slave trade, run by the Portuguese government, in order 
to supply black labour for the cocoa plantations. 

" Catch black man ; take him to Island of San Thome, 
Island of Principe ; whip him, him die there," the chi-: 
explained. " This the time of year Portuguese come, 
so all people ready to run away." 

Barney made a wry face. " Cheerful lot, the Portuguese 
seem to be." 

The chief took up the words eagerly. " Bad men, sar. 
You stay here, sar, and drive Portuguese away." 

" I’m afraid not," Jack, who was standing beside Barney, 
laughed. " We're not out to act as naval police-—and 
perhaps get hanged for our pains. No, I wish we could 
help you, Timbota, but I’m afraid we can’t." 

Timbota made a hopeless gesture; " Englishman always 
the same. Very sorry for black man, but all the time do 
nothing. I see those," he pointed to the guns, " and think 
you drive away slave-catcher people." Then he shook his 
head several times, and went over to where some of his 
men, under Ah Lung’s supervision, were pumping the fou. 
Madeira water out of the tanks. 

“ It makes you feel sorry," Barney remarked reflectively. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. " We’ve got enough trouble 
of our own already. Besides, our government knows all 
about this Portuguese cocoa slavery—I’ve read about it 
often—and If they don’t interfere, we can’t. The sooner 
we're away from here, the better." 

The Gunner, who had just stumped aft, put in his word 
" You’re right, sir. A proper fever hole this is. And if 
a Portuguese vessel did happen to come in here she might 
make it awkward for us. They’re a low-down peoyd 
those Dagos, and they know it and act up to it." 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when there 
was a shout from one of Timbota’s men. A moment 
later, every one of the natives, including the chief himse!:, 
was making a dive for the dug-out canoes. 

Turning round, the boys saw a gunboat, white-painted 
brigantine-rigged, coming up the river, flying the despjed 
flag of the new Portuguese Republic. 




H Gbouabt for tbe flDontb. 


/^ould I but teach men to believe, 

Kl/ Could I but make small men to grow. 
To break frail spider webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low : 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim doubt, I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene. 

And satisfied from ofl the scene. 

It’s wiser being good than bad ; 


It's safer being meek than fierce; 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best can't end worst. 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst. 

Browning. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE WAYS OF THE PORTUGUESE 


T the sight of the Portu¬ 
guese gunboat. Gunner 
Joseph Richardson, V.C., 
made a wry face. 

“ We had better get up 
some ammunition for the 
one-pounders, sir,” he said. 
44 If I start at once, I can 
sink her before she gets 
too near.” 

Jack Wayne stared at 
him in amazement. 44 Sink 
her!” he echoed. “But 
she's not done us any 
hajm ! ” 

“ It doesn’t mean she won’t,” the old sailor answered 
grimly. 44 She hasn’t had time—that’s all. Dagos are 
always bad, and the worst Dago is the Portuguese. When 
they’re the strongest, they make their own laws. Who 
knows we’re here, in the Vito River ? The * Molly 
Hawk’ would be a big prize for them, the sweeps, and, 
after they had cut my throat, you would do well for 
the cocoa plantations. You wouldn’t be the only Britons 
there.” 

There was such an air of conviction about the Gunner’s 
words that the boys did not hesitate over setting to work 
fetching up the ammunition, but Jack declined, point 
blank, to fire the first shot. 

41 We must wait and see,” he declared. 

They had not long to wait. The gunboat anchored 
a bare two hundred yards from them, and, with what 
was quite creditable speed for Portuguese—British sailors 
would have taken a tenth of the time—lowered a couple 
I of boats, the larger of which, crammed with slovenly- 
looking men, dressed in all sorts of uniforms and armed 
with rifles, made for the shore, whilst the other, in which 
were an officer and half a dozen fairly tidy sailors, headed 
towards the 44 Molly Hawk.” 

44 They’ve picked their cleanest specimens to call on 
us,” Barney remarked. 

The Gunner grunted. 44 All Dagos are equally dirty at 
heart, Master Barney. No use thinking otherwise, 
I can tell you . . . Call those sailors, and call that a man- 
.of-war ! ” He spat out his plug disgustedly. 44 Now, sir,” 
to Jack, 44 give 'em a hail, before they get alongside.” Then 
he swung the Maxim round, so as to cover the approaching 
boat. 

It did not need Jack’s hail to make the 1 Portuguese 
:lay to on their oars. The Gunner’s action was sufficient. 

44 We are friends, senhor,” the Portuguese officer 
shouted. 44 Tell your man to be careful. Those guns do 
go off sometimes.” 

Jack went to the rail. 44 We are friends, too ; but we 
don’t take armed parties of strangers aboard. What do 
you want ? ” 



44 To see your papers, senhor,” the officer Replied. “ You 
are in Portuguese waters ; your vessel carries guns ; and 
we naturally ask, most politely, for your explanations.” 

The young skipper glanced at his comrades. 44 We can’t 
very well refuse,” he said ; then, to the Portuguese: 
44 All right. You yourself may come aboard, but at the 
first sign of hostility we shall sink your boat.” 

Whilst the officer was in the cabin with Jack, the rest 
of the ship’s company stood to their arms, keeping a very 
sharp look-out on the boat’s crew ; but it seemed an 
unnecessary precaution, as the men merely lounged about, 
yawning, and smoking cigarettes. 

After a while the officer reappeared, accompanied by 
Jack. The Portuguese bowed profoundly when he reached 
the side. 44 I am obliged most deeply, senhor. All is in 
order. I am sure my captain will gladly assist in filling 
your water tanks. If those natives do not return, he 
will lend you some of our men.” 

As the boat rowed back towards the gunboat, 44 Don't 
have their help, sir,” Joseph Richardson said. 44 Never 
trust those folk. They’re here for no good, believe me. . . . 
Hullo ! What’s that ? ” 

A volley had suddenly rung out on shore. For the 
moment the boys had forgotten the other boatload of 
Portuguese ; but now they could see the men, dodging 
about amongst the palm trees, rifles in hand. But there 
were white soldiers there now as well, and scores of strug¬ 
gling natives, and more than one black figure stretched 
out motionless on the ground. 

After that first volley the firing became fitful, but there 
were shrieks and groans to show how the bullets had got 
home. 

Joseph Richardson was the first to grasp what had 
happened. 

44 There were soldiers—Portuguese, of course—bringing 
down a gang of labourers, as they call them, for the sailors 
to take aboard. And the niggers have been trying to 
break free. . . . There they go again,” as a score of rifles 
rang out together. 44 What's on now ? Oh, it's our friend, 
the chief, with his crowd. They're trying to rescue the 
slaves.” 

The boys were quivering with excitement. The Gunner's 
explanation was right. A fierce conflict was raging on 
shore. The local natives, armed only with spears, had 
made a desperate rush to save their fellow-countrymen 
from the living death of the cocoa plantations, and were 
now paying for their courage with their lives. 

44 Give me the word, sir, oh, give me the word ! ” The 
Gunner was squinting along his Maxim, his finger on the 
trigger. 

But Jack shook his head. 44 They're all so much mixed 
up. We should simply slaughter both sides, and do no 
good.” 

Then, suddenly, a seven-pounder shell screamed past the 
44 Molly Hawk ” and, exploding in the far end of the village, 
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I with great demonstrations of joy. Then—a sudden lurch 
to starboard ; as sudden a recovery. An even more sudden 
i lurch to port—and no recovery. 

Over, over, over—and the Portuguese gunboat had turned 
turtle and gone down. 

” It was ' kill or be killed,’ sir,” the Gunner said, as he 
wiped the perspiration off his face. “ They would have 
given us no quarter. . . . And now I expect our niggers 
will come back and give us all the water we want, if we go 
to our old anchorage.” 

The prophecy proved to be correct. The natives must 
have been watching from the palm grove, for, long before 
the ” Molly Hawk ” had brought up again, dug-out canoes 
had been dragged from all sorts of unexpected hiding-places, 
and a yelling crowd, half mad with delight, was surrounding 
the motor-boat. 

For many months to come the villages up the Vito 
River would have peace, for the Portuguese had no other 
gunboat in those waters suitable for the abominable 
traffic in human flesh and blood. 

Forty-eight hours later, when the ” Molly Hawk ” once 
more crossed the bar of the river, her tanks were full of 


sweet, fresh water, whilst forward Ah Lung had coop after 
coop of chickens, and far more vegetables than they could 
possibly eat. 

” It’s been an ugly experience,” Jack sighed, as they 
reached the open sea again and started southwards, under 
sail. ” I hope there’ll be no further trouble. We’ve 
strained things pretty far.” 

Barney nodded. ” What a story for the newspapers. 
They would make heroes of us—but the law might insist 
on hanging us.” 

” These men will tell no tales, sir,” the Gunner, who was 
at the wheel, cut in ; ” that gunboat is ' lost,’ and no nigger 
on the coast will ever split on us. If he did, his life would 
not be worth an hour’s purchase. The chief told me so. ... 
It may have seemed horrible, sir, sending some of those 
people to face the Great Skipper suddenly, and hand in 
their log-books j ust as they stood ; but we did right: they 
were engaged in an unlawful act, and, besides, had wantonly 
attacked us first. The only thing is that, when we reach 
Cape Town, we must not breathe a word about it, for we do 
not want to be detained and our whereabouts made public. 
We shall have worry enough without that tacked on.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ROUND THE COAST. 


” "X "X THAT a gloomy hole ! That horrible, flat-topped 
\A/ mountain seems to overhang us all the time. 
V V And the people! Half-wastes, Malays, Boers— 
a hateful crowd. I shall be glad to be away.” 
The boys were walking up Adderley Street, Cape Town, 
and Barney was making the comment which rises to the 
lips of most Britons who pass through that port. 

Table Mountain, huge, threatening, unbeautiful, seems 


to oppress the whole scene by its vastness. The town at its 
foot, a curiously un-English town except as regards the busi¬ 
ness and official quarters, always appears tobe huddling itself 
together, as though in terror of that mountain. The popula¬ 
tion is strangely cosmopolitan, a weird mixture of White 
and Black and Half-breed, though, perhaps, what strikes 
the newcomer most is the large percentage of Malays. 

The ” Molly Hawk ” had made a very good passage 
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“ After using 
up the belt of 
the Maxim gun, 
and sending the 
Portuguese 
below in double 
quick time, Joseph 
Richardson started 
in again with his for¬ 
ward one-pounder.” 
(See page 626.) 


from the Vito River, doing the greater part of the 
distance under sail; only during the last three days 
had she struck bad weather, which had kept all hands 
hard at work most of the time. Still, she had proved 
herself so fine a sea-boat that there had never been 
any danger which her crew could not meet. Now she 
was lying beside one of the quays, having her oil- 
tanks filled up afresh. 

This time the boys had been more careful. They 
had had the contents of the tanks tested most 
carefully, and had then placed the job of refilling in 
the hands of a great English firm, which was abso¬ 
lutely above suspicion. Now their object was to 
discover if the ” Pang Yeen ” had put in at the port. 

At the office the clerk shook his head. “ No vessel 
of that name entered, or been reported,” he said, as 
he closed the register. 

” That’s all right,” Jack remarked as they strolled 
back to the docks. ” She’s probably ever so fir 
ahead now, and we shall have no more trouble till 
we're actually on the coast of Borneo.” 
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The 44 Molly Hawk ” was lying alongside a stone quay. 
Half a dozen men were at work on her, doing various minor 
repairs to the rigging and in the engine-room. The Gunner 
had gone ashore to look up some old acquaintances, 
whilst Ah Lung was sitting on the foredeck, preparing 
some vegetables for dinner. 

Barney gave a nod of satisfaction as they came in sight 
of the little vessel. “ We shall soon be out of this hole again,” 
he said. 44 1 shan’t be sorry. Hullo! what’s that fellow 
after, that one in yellow ? ” 

A lean, brown Malay, clad in the gaudy colours beloved 
of his race, had slipped round the corner of a small building, 
and was making his way cautiously to the quay side. In 
his hand he held what appeared to be a long stick. It was 
obvious that he had the 44 Molly Hawk ” as his objective, 
obvious, too, that he had not seen the boys approaching. 

As he reached the edge of the quay, but a few yards from 
Ah Lung, he raised his stick. At the same moment Jack 
gave a yell and rushed forward. 

The Malay turned round quickly, seemed to hesitate, 
then fled, disappearing almost immediately amongst the 
sheds. 44 It was one of their rotten blow-canes again,” 
Jack panted. “ He was going to murder Ah Lung. If 
only I could have got my hands on the brute ! ” 

Barney had gone rather white from excitement, not 
from fear. 44 I wonder if he was put up to it by the Yellow 
Dwarf ? ” he said. 

A moment later, that question seemed to be answered 
by Ah Lung, who had taken his own narrow escape from 
death very coolly. 

44 Plenty Palapog man that,” he remarked. 44 Me see 
the Palapog charm on his arm.” 

The following morning saw the 44 Molly Hawk ” once 
more at sea. The night had been an anxious one. It 
seemed a matter of absolute necessity to keep a constant 
watch, yet, all the time, there was the dread of one of 
those horrible little poisoned darts coming out of the 
darkness. Still, in the end, there was no alarm. 

Originally the boys had intended to put in next at 
Durban or Delagoa Bay ; but now they changed their 
minds. It was more than likely that the Yellow Dwarf 
had agents at those places on the look out for them, and 
they had no desire to run unnecessary risks, so they decided, 
instead, to go right on to Beira. 

44 1 know that port, sir,” the Gunner said. 44 It’s the only 
one in the Mozambique Territory. Of course, it’s Portu¬ 
guese, but the British really rule it. The railway to 
Mashonaland starts there.” 

At the mention of the Portuguese, Barney made a wry 
face. 44 If they’ve heard any rumours from the Vito 
River-” he began. 

The Gunner shook his head. 44 They won’t; and, if the 
story did come out, we should be held up just the same in 
a British port. We shall only be in Beira a few hours, 
just for water and oil and provisions. It’s not a healthy 
spot. I w r as out there in the early days of 
the railway building.” 

And then he went on to tell them the 
terrible story of the construction of the Beira 
Railway, the line which, they say, 
cost a human life for every sleeper 
laid. The fever was appalling, and, 
as so often happens in such circum¬ 
stances, men began to lose their 
nerve, and took to drink to restore 
their courage ; with the result that, 
in the end, liquor and fear claimed 
more victims than all the natural 
diseases put together. 

They died, the Gunner said, like 
44 rotten sheep.” Very often they 
never even drew their first month’s 
pay. Of the original staff, only 
about three lived to see the line 
through to the high veld. 

In addition to the fever, there 
were terrible floods which, in an 


hour, destroyed the work of months. There were lions 
always round the camps, ready to pick up stragglers, 
hyaenas ready to dig up the dead. There was the 
constant fear of a native rebellion. There was a pitiless 
sun which rendered exertion of any sort a veritable 
misery. 

Yet all the time the work went on. Slowly, very 
slowly, the line—it was only two-foot gauge, a mere toy 
railway at first—crept along through that dense jungle 
rising steadily all the time, until at Macequece it reached 
the foot of the Great Central Plateau ; and there, after 
twenty miles of zig-zagging amongst the mountains, it was 
on the high veld, the Promised Land. 

44 Only our own countrymen could have done it,” the 
Gunner said proudly. 44 It's a big story, a very big one; 
but it’s one of those that never gets into the papers, worse 
luck. It’s more healthy reading than a yarn about some 
low-down murder or libel case.” 

And the boys, being healthy-minded, agreed heartily. 

The weather round the coast was unusually fine, though 
there was, of course, the eternal heavy swell, beating in 
against that iron-bound shore. 

They passed within a mile of Port Elizabeth, and won¬ 
dered why that open roadstead, one of the most dangerous 
in the world, should be called a " port.” Everything had 
to be discharged into lighters, no easy task when the 
vessel is rolling heavily. The town itself, built along the 
shore, looked singularly unattractive. 

East London is little better, for though there is a river 
there, only the smallest vessels can cross its bar. 

44 The bar at Durban used to be a terror, too.” the 
Gunner remarked. 44 I’ve known it silt up till there was 
only nine feet of water at high tide ; but now they manage 
to keep it down with dredgers. Still, the only really good 
port is Delagoa Bay. We could have bought that for a 
few thousands twenty-five years ago, but, as we usually 
do, we lost our chance and let the Dagos keep it. . . . 
To-day it’s the Gate of South Africa, as we found out 
during the Boer War.” 

As they went up the Zululand coast, the Gunner pointed 
out a break in the line. 

44 That’s a treasure-hunting place, sir,” he said. 44 It’s 
St. Lucia Bay, where old President Kruger’s millions are 
supposed to be. During the war they shipped the gold 
down to Delagoa, and it was supposed to be put on 
board a vessel called the 4 Dorothea.’ Well, a few days 
later, news came that the 4 Dorothea ’ had gone down 
mysteriously in St. Lucia Bay. Since then ever so 
many expeditions have tried to get at the wreck, and 
have come to grief. Dozens of lives have been lost 
over it.” 

44 Why ? ” Jack .asked. 44 What’s the difficulty ? ” 

The Gunner gave his plug a 
twist. 44 The ground swell’s the 
difficulty. The wreck’s there, in 
shallow water, but the moment 
they get the diving boat over it 
she's swamped. If they had wanted 
to pick out a safe grave for 
the 4 Dorothea * they couldn’t have 
done better. She’ll keep her own 
secret.” 

Barney raised his eyebrows. “* Is 
there a secret ? ” he asked. 

44 Well, some say there is,” the 
old sailor answered. 44 A lot o: 
men hold that there never was anv 
gold aboard her, only boxes o: 
lead, that the gold had all beer, 
stolen by some Germans in Delagoa 
Bay. It’s 'a queer story, anyway 
I know this much—I’d sooner be 
on our own treasure hunt, after 
the Black Pearl, than trying after 
old Paul Kruger’s lost treasure 
There’s no luck for anyone about 
that.” 
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HARD PRESSED! 

A Cyclist Despatch Rider: An Exciting Moment during Manoeuvres. 

(J Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by A. E. Horne.) 
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T HERE are two sorts of Red 
Indians, the Red Indians of 
fiction and those of real life : 
and to the man who really 
knows and has lived among the latter— 
those shy, retiring people of the northern 
plains and forests—the contrast is truly 
ludicrous. We have come to regard the 
Red Indians as a people of the past, 
from whose existence all the glamour 
has gone; for with the advance of 
civilisation and the subsequent decrease 
of game they have suffered sorely ; but 
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Canada’s Indians of To¬ 
day. How they Live 
on the Reservations 
and in the Wilds. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


to-day their numbers are on the increase 
in Canada, thanks to the protection of the Government 
and the higher moral standard of the traders with whom 
they are brought in contact. 

In many of the forests the Indians live to-day in exactly 
the same manner as they have lived for hundreds of years, 
returning to the same hunting grounds season after season, 
and carrying out the same old customs. As soon as spring 
arrives these tribes appear at their regular fishing and 
hunting grounds. In some parts the wild fowl exist in 
countless millions, and during the nesting season the red 
men live largely upon their eggs. As you paddle your 
canoe along the lake margin you are suddenly startled 
by the barking of dogs, and there, on the wind-swept slope 
above you, you see the Indian camp, where, if you are 
disposed to stop, you are sure of a hearty welcome. All 
the summer camps are placed in the most exposed places 
possible, as there is nothing like a good breeze for keeping 
down the plague of blackfiies and mosquitoes. 

In addition to eggs and such meat as they can procure, 
the staple food of the northland Indians is fish. As soon 
as the ice goes out of the creeks they set their nets across 
the running water, and thus detain the fish passing up and 
down. The fish put their heads through the meshes, and 
are prevented from withdrawing them by their gills. 

Sometimes, however, the nets are set along the lake 
margins, where the water is shallow and the bed of the lake 
smooth. During the daytime the small fish feed along the 
margins, and the Indians have no trouble in catching them, 
while after darkness the larger fish—the pike, trout, pickerel, 
maskolonge and sturgeon—forsake the depths and haunt 
the shallows. Thus the Indians take small fish from the 
nets each evening and large fish each morning, while quite 
a number of wild fowl, pursuing their quarry under water, 
become entangled in the meshes and form a welcome 
change of diet. 

Basket fish traps and fish weirs are also used, and as 
winter draws near the Indians begin to lay in their winter 
store. The surplus of each day’s catch is smoked or dried, 
and packed away for future use. 

There are, of course, many nations of Indians, and 
each tribe has its own way of doing things, though in this 
brief paper I am compelled to generalise. With the first 
sign of frost the red men of the Northland leave their 


summer quarters, and move across 
country to the winter hunting grounds. 
Many of them make their way into the 
far back forests, and there collect furs to 
pay off their debts with the Hudson Bay 
Company. The Yukon Indians I have 
known seem to do practically nothing 
during their seven months of winter, 
except now and then to pack stores from 
one settlement to another. Along the 
banks of the Yukon one comes across 
many Indian villages — the summer 
villages, deserted through the winter, 
standing high up on the river banks, 
and the winter villages hidden away in some obscure little 
hollow of the fo.*est. 

These Yukon Indians have a great dread of their own 
climate, and seldom venture out during the winter months 
unless forced by necessity. Once a day they go down to 
the river to haul up their fish traps, or if famine befalls 
the tribe' the braves organise a party and go off to hunt 
caribou. But if they had plenty of food I do not believe 
the Yukon Indians would ever leave the shelter of their 
huts through those lonely months of cold and gloom. 

Quite different are the Blackfeet—an energetic and 
hunting tribe of Alberta. The Blackfeet are, I believe 
the only Indians who will track a winter grizzly. A winter 
grizzly is sure to be a restless old male who has not “ holed 
up,** and as a general rule the red man, with his primitive 
firearms, is content to leave this relentless prowler alone. 

But the Indians themselves—what sort of men are they ? 
Shy and superstitious, with a tremendous fear of being 
ridiculed. I remember once in northern Ontario sitting 
down to dinner at an hotel away in the backwoods. At 
the table next to my friend and me about eight Indians 
were waiting for their meal. As we entered they stared 
at us blankly till we said “ How do ! ’* whereupon everv 
man grinned widely, and every man said “ How do.’* But 
not one of them took up his knife and fork till we had 
begun and they saw how we used them. They were 
afraid of displaying their ignorance as to the proper use of 
white man’s cutlery—afraid of laying themselves open to 
our ridicule ! 

One would hardly expect a bunch of savages to be so 
sensitive, but, whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
Indian is a gentleman at heart. We hear stories, of course 
about his being a drunken loafer, but these stories are told 
by men who know only the Indians of settled regions. 
They have yet something to learn concerning the red man 
of the away back forests—the red man who has yet to 
become degraded by contact w r ith the whites. It takes 
a lifetime to convert an Indian into a true Christian, but 
it only takes a few weeks to drag him down to the very 
lowest level of degeneracy. For hundreds of years these 
people have been used to feasting whenever the opportunitv 
occurred ; it occurs when the white man appears in their 
country, ready to pay them well if they will accompany 
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him as guide. The money is easily earned, and poor 
Johnnie Indian, who has never learnt self-control, finds 
it very easy to pick up the white man's bad habits. 

I knew one Indian youth named Kabac on the Yukon, 
who had been brought up at the Holy Cross Mission. He 
had always a smile for everyone, was a hard worker, and 
much respected by the Fathers of the mission. One day 
a party of white prospectors appeared, and asked for a 
guide to take them to Min6ok, seven hundred miles away. 
Kabac went, but he did not return. A year later a drunken 
redskin guide stopped me one night when I was travelling 
over the Dawson flats with a dog team. 

“You know me ? ” he asked. 

I looked into the aged, drink-sodden 
face and shook my head. 

“ I am Kabac, ” said the broken- 
down guide. He begged me not to tell 
the Fathers at the Holy Cross 
what had become of him. “ Tell 
them I good and well,” he pleaded, 
and ere I left him he drew some¬ 
thing from inside his parki 
and handed it to me. “ Give 

this to Father W- from 

Kabac ! ” he told me. 

It was only a gaily coloured 
advertisement setting forth 
the advantages of a certain 
brand of self-rising buck¬ 
wheat, but I have no doubt 
it was the choicest possession 
of that poor dying wretch 
away up on the Yukon flats. 

I gave the advertisement 

to Father W-the following 

spring, though I did not tell 
the poor old priest who had 
sacrificed half his life to the 
improvement of the Indians 
what had happened. But I 
fancy he guessed. He looked 
at me keenly for some 
moments, then he sighed, and 
taking the gaudy advertise¬ 
ment hung it up on the wall 
next to a picture of the Holy 
Family. 

“ Poor Kabac ! ” he said. 

“ If I could have kept him by 
me I might have saved him. 

I'm glad he's not forgotten 
the mission ! ” 

But though susceptible to 
temptation, the Red Indian is 
by no means a rogue. There 
is no man on earth more particular about paying his 
debts than he. Knowing this the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
servants and other traders allow the Indians unlimited 
credit, trusting entirely upon their honesty. Rob an 
Indian and he will rob you ; treat him honestly and you 
will have nothing to fear. It is a regular thing for 
prospectors and traders to go into Indian camps where the 
men and women are half mad with hunger, and to leave 
their food supply lying about unguarded, without fear of 
being robbed. 

I once left my packs a week at an Indian camp 
where food was none too plentiful. When I got back 
nothing had been touched. Then, before my eyes, the 
king of the village opened the pack, calmly appro¬ 
priated some tobacco and some tea, and wished me 
“ How do.” 

Of the Eskimos, the Indians of the far north of Canada, 
those who know them well give very favourable reports. 
The officers of the Royal North-west Mounted Police say that 
these tribes give them little trouble. So law-abiding and 
honest have they shown themselves, indeed, that one Police 
Inspector stated in his report : “ After my experiences of 


this world, I could almost wish that I had been born an 
Eskimo ! ” 

The art of lying does not come natural to the Indian 
till it has been thoroughly instilled into him by his white 
brethren. Even then he makes a poor liar. Though 
such things doubtless have occurred, I have never known 
or heard of an Indian telling a deliberate lie. He will 
drive a bargain to the last moment, make the best of 
his wares, and is quick in attuning his mood to that of 
his purchaser. 

The Indians of the settled regions are usually a poor 
sample. Government grants have proved 
their ruin. Each year they draw a regular 
allowance from the Government, and 
having no need to work they soon 
become habitually idle. But now 
the Government is teaching them 
farming in many parts of Canada, 
and doing everything within its 
power to raise them to a healthier 
and better standard. 

The uncivilised Indians 
have many queer beliefs. 
Above all things they fear 
the ” Spirit of Death.” 
When an old man falls sick 
and is likely to die he is 
thrown out of the hut, lest 
the Spirit of Death shall enter 
it and haunt the place by its 
evil presence. 

The Yukon Indians worship 
the Spirit of the Yukon, and 
small wonder, since their 
whole lives are spent in one 
continuous battle with that 
mighty river 1 Small won¬ 
der, considering how many 
of them it claims year after 
year ! An Indian and I 
once found the body of an 
unfortunate traveller on the 
river margin. The poor 
fellow had been drowned, 
and my companion would not 
touch him, thinking the body 
to be contaminated by the 
touch of the River Spirit. 

Other tribes have a great 
fear of meeting death during 
the hours of darkness, for 
it is then that the evil spirits 
move about, and it is possible, 
they think, that their souls, 
unseen by the daylight 
spirits, will be snatched up by those of the darkness 
ere they have a chance of gaining the Happy Hunting 
Ground. 

There are always a few " medicine men ” in each tribe, 
and they have a “ dance ” for almost everything. When 
a member of the community falls sick the “ medicine man ” 
is called in to drive out the evil spirit that has taken 
possession of the sufferer ; but it is noticeable that if they 
can get a doctor they will always have him in preference. 
The “ medicine man ” would seem to have lost ground. 

Indian graveyards are usually situated some distance 
from the villages, though certain tribes never bury then- 
dead. Placing them in rough coffins they hoist the coffin 
high into the trees, well out of the reach of wolves, and 
there leave the remains for good. 

Among the Indians of the Northland the law of the 
survival of the fittest applies more strongly than anywhere 
else in the world. When misfortune befalls the tribe, 
they bid adieu to the old people who are too infirm to 
make a long journey, and leave them behind to face starva¬ 
tion, while the young set off for some far-away hunting- 
ground which they may, or may not, reach. 

t 



ESKIMOS OF THE HUDSON BAY DISTRICT. 

(Note the elaborate, decorative bead-work worn by these “bucks," 
always a distinctive feature of Indian dress.) 
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Our Prize Competitions. 


“ Straight Line ” Competition: Award of Prizes. 

(See page 253 -) 


The entry for this *' picture ** competition was very satisfactory, 
and the task of adjudication was by no means easy. As will 
be remembered, one First Prize of a Handsome Volume was 
offered for the best drawing made out of 20 straight lines. 
Owing to the high average of the work sent in three additional 
Volumes have been awarded. The Prize-winners are :—E. P. 
Thomas, “ Beaumont/* Kings land Road, Worthing; R. B. 
Bourne, 19 Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, Bristol; Frank 
Milner, 15 Richmond Avenue, Well Road, Nottingham; 
Leslie Johnson, 197 Mount Pleasant Road, Tottenham, N. 


Consolation Prizes have been awarded to the following:— Norman Nicholson, 
4 Leeman Road, York ; Ramchandra V. Laut, French Bridge, Grant Road Post, 
Bombay, India ; Ernest G. Fry, 56 Marlow Road, Anerley ; Douglas Moore, 
8 Rayleigh Road, Basingstoke ; E. J. T. Jones, i Kirklcy Road, Merton Park, S.W.; 
George E. Wilkinson, 26 Hunters Road, Spital Tongues, Newcastle-oo-Tynr. 
Clarence Naylor, 7 Wellington Street, Skipton-in-Craven, Yorks.; Mark Biker. 
Cherrywell, Cowick Lane, Exeter; Wilfred Lathey, 12 St. W'inifred’s, Middle 
Bourne, Famham; Reverdy Crumpler, Longlands, North Coker, Yeovil. 

Hon. Mention :—George Milton, 7 Ashton Road, Denton, near Man¬ 
chester ; William Nohara, Steinstoss 14, Detmold, Germany ; Dare Shoolbred, 
Greenstead Hall, Halstead, Essex ; C. H. Gibbins, 80 Grovelands Road, Reading, 
D. J. Beattie, 21 St. John’s Road, Ilford; Stanley Wyatt, 68 Hazel Street, 
Audenshaw, near Manchester ; Harry Frost, May Villa, King's Hill, Wednesburv . 
J. C. Skinner, 57 Dulverton Road, Leicester; Herbert Weekes, 108 Springfield 
Road, Southborough, Kent; Jack Stephenson, iath Street East, The Hospital, 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


SOME OF THE PRIZE DRAWINOS. 
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CYCLI/NG * 

TOR THE MONTH 

*5 AUGUST. 

Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 



By RAYMOND RAIFE, 


THE BUDDING MOTOR-CYCLIST. 

OT long since the query was put to me. How long 
will it take for a boy to learn to drive a motor¬ 
bicycle ? Meditating upon the proper answer 
to make to that, I at once perceived that it 
opened up a most interesting topic; one, indeed, as to 
which probably the majority of boys would welcome some 
authentic information. Petrol-propelled machines are so 
much in evidence on the road that we all like to know 
something about them; and there are, of course, a very 
large number of youthful cyclists who, as soon as ever 
they can afford to do so, will become riders of motor-cycles. 
Most of us, maybe, include amongst our acquaintance 
one or more youths who have taken to the “bang bike,’* 
as, from the noise it makes, the motor-cycle has been 
termed by the natives of Japan; but, in endeavouring to 
put before you some facts as to boys learning to drive 
motor-cycles, I deemed it best to ignore the evidence of 
more or less isolated instances, and instead to consult 
the very best and most experienced 
authority that I could find. 

So I went to the famous firm of 
Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., who are the 
makers of the splendid " Rudge ” 
motor - bicycle, the reputation of 
which is deservedly world-wide, and 
I asked to be introduced to that 
particular individual of their staff of 
instructors, or demonstrators, who 
could boast of having taught the 
largest number of boys and youths 
to ride “ Rudge " motor-bikes. That 
way, naturally enough, I was going 
to obtain reliable information first-hand; and I think 
when you read what that genial young gentleman- 
instructor told me you will be quite pleased that I 
prompted him to talk—as I myself am. 

WHAT THE ”RUDGE“ RIDER SAID. 

In the first place, the instructor assured me that the 
task of going out for trial trips with young fellows who 
thought of buying motor-bikes was amongst the most 
pleasant of his duties: such potential customers are so 
keen on everything relating to the game that teaching 
( them is practically “ no work at all.' 1 As a matter of 
> fact, most part of the time it is the pupil who is 
driving and the instructor playing the part of passenger. 
Which comes about in this wise, as the instructor told 
' me. 

When tile pupil arrives for his first and, very likely, 
only lesson, he is mounted upon a motor-bike, but at his 
elbow sits the instructor in a sidecar attached to the 
machine. From that nice cosy seat the instructor shows 
the pupil exactly what he has to do, the while, mind you, 


the instructor is readily and easily able at any moment 
to control the entire vehicle. You see the situation at a 
glance, do you not ? And you can well realise that, 
receiving tuition in that most satisfactory manner, the 
average youth graduates as a motor-cyclist in a remarkably 
short space of time. 

Learning to drive a motor-bicycle is for most fellows a 
much simpler operation than learning to ride a bicycle. 

Where pupils are resident in London they are sometimes 
instructed by being taken for a run in Regent’s Park, 
where, as the instructor slyly suggested, the existence of 
a ten-mile speed-limit may perhaps serve as an allayer of 
fears that during tlie novitiate any undue pace will be 
indulged in. More often than not, though, the pupil so 
quickly masters the management of the machine that he is 
very soon yearning to go faster, and the instructor is 
called upon to impress upon him the merit of submission 
to the ancient adage that enjoins us all to “ hasten 
slowly." 

HINTS TO BEGINNBRS. 

I asked my friend the instructor for 
a suggestion or two for the benefit of 
those cyclists who think of becoming 
motor-cyclists. He told me that one 
of the chief things is to believe what 
is now an actual fact, and that is, 
that learning to drive a motor-cycle 
is not at all a difficult feat; his own 
words were that driving a " Rudge " 
is such a simple affair as to be no 
feat at all. Keep your mind easy, 
and listen to what you are told, is a 
golden rule for learners, many of whom do learn to ride 
without knowing practically anything of the mechanism of 
the wonderful little machine that so gallantly bears them. 
By this time of day we are very well used to the motor¬ 
bicycle, but I hope that our familiarity with it will not 
blunt our appreciation of its being one of the most remark¬ 
able machines ever devised by the brain of man—a con¬ 
trivance that as a monument of ingenuity, and for supreme 
possession of the quality that we may call " much in 
little," deserves to rank almost beside the tiny timekeeper 
that we call a watch. 

While it is quite possible to learn to drive a motor-cycle 
even though ignorant of the details of the machine, the 
fellow who does understand its mechanism has always a 
great advantage. " One thing, he doesn’t ask a swarm 
of useless questions," said my friend the instructor feelingly ! 
He added that teaching a pupil who understands the 
working parts of the machine, even if only somewhat 
vaguely, is always a more intelligent proceeding than 
that which necessitates reference being made to parts and 
processes of which the pupil knows absolutely nothing. 




The Cyclist’s Tea Satchel. 
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And the simplest way of coaching yourself up as to the 
mechanism and management of a motor-bicycle is to drop 
a line to Messrs. Rudge Whitworth, Coventry, asking for a 
copy of their illustrated 48-page booklet, entitled “ Rudge 
Wrinkles," which, in plain language, deals with such 
subjects as " Preparing for the First Run, 

Way," "On 


" Driving and 
and so forth— 
motor-bike, in 
Mastering the 
in that booklet, 
due attention to 
ing of the expert 
boy should 
motor-cycle in 
some may very 
the feat of the 
Harrow School 



The Chain.—I. 


“ Getting Under 
the Road," 
Adjustment," 
all about the 
fact. 

details set out 
and then paying 
the brief teach- 
iiiatructor, any 
learn to drive a 
an hour. And 
likely emulate 
youngster from 
of whom I was 


told, who, having learned to drive off hand, as it were, 
started his career as a motor-cyclist on the road by merrily 
running to Oxford and back, more than a hundred miles, 
the very first time he took his machine out. 

To the boy who is really mechanically minded, possession 
of a motor-bicycle should be quite the acme of joy. With 
it, even while within doors, he can make countless 
experiments designed to aid easy running on the highway, 
and in actual running there is always something to learn. 
One young " Rudge " enthusiast starts his engine with 
petrol but runs the machine on paraffin, has fitted up 
an ingenious form of electric rear-light, and is now 
busy devising various other home-made improvements 
calculated to constitute his motor-bike a more than 
ever convenient and complete rpad vehicle. He is for 
ever " inventing " some dodge or other. 

SPECIMEN “WRINKLES/ 

Just by way of giving you a sample of the 
instructive motor-bicycle " Wrinkles " above 
referred to, I will quote one or two of them. 

For instance :— 

" When driving uphill and the engine begins 
to lag, lower the gear (Rudge Multi). When 
the engine accelerates, raise the gear. Lower 
the gear when turning a corner." 

" To climb hills successfully with sidecar, 
you must keep engine buzzing round. It 
won’t hurt it I Lower your gear soon enough, and before 
engine lags." 

" The regular beat of the engine is the rider’s best guide 
that all is well." 

" The magneto requires no oiling. The armature runs 
on ball bearings, which are filled with a special grease. 
This grease wiU last for at least a year, or 5000 miles’ 
running. When refilling, use only grease that is free from 
acid, medicinal vaseline being the most satisfactory." 

Warned by sad experience, there are many motor-cyclists 
who have a genuine dread of, for any reason whatever, 
sending their machines by train. And this final " Wrinkle," 
which I will quote, contains some reference to that dire 
contingency. 

" Should any important part of the engine need replace¬ 
ment it is better to return the whole engine. If both engine 
and motor-cycle are returned tests can be made that the 
repair has been thoroughly carried out. If not too far 
away, it usually saves time to ride the machine to the 
works by road, rather than entrust it to the railway, 
where delay and damage in transit occur." 

“TEA FOR TWO/' 

This is the season of the year for the cyclist’s most glorious 
game of all—namely, camping out. For complete freedom 
and sheer ability for enjoying the delights of the country¬ 
side there is, of course, nothing to compare with what has 
been called cyclo-gipsying. Short of sleeping in a canvas 
tent, however, there is touring of the more conventional 
kind ; but even if each evening sees you housed within four 


walls and under a roof, you will extract the most enjoyment 
from your trip by taking as many meals out in the open, 
picnic fashion, as you possibly can manage. And as 
regards any meal at which you partake of tea as a 
beverage, the " Sirram ” cyclist's tea satchel, illustrated 
on the previous page, is a most convenient accessory, 
whether for camper, tourist, or two chums out merely on 
a cycling picnic. 

Made of tan waterproof canvas, the satchel measures 
8JX6JX4 inches, weighs 3^ lbs., and is' attached by straps 
to either the saddle or handlebar of the cycle, as you please 
Within the satchel, and fitting away snugly so that not a 
fraction of space is wasted, are the following utensils: 
saucepan-kettle holding i| pints, with stand or wind¬ 
shield, in the centre of which you place the little spirit 
stove. Tea-tin, sugar-tin, cream-tin and spirit-tin, all of 
which, be it noted, pack into the saucepan-kettle. Two 
enamelled cups and saucers and spoons and a butter-bowl. 
the saucers being, for convenience in packing, of a shape that 
would enable them to pass muster as plates should occasion 
require it. Observe that the water having been boiled 
in the saucepan-kettle, that obliging appliance then 
becomes a teapot, the tea being infused therein while 
contained in a little muslin bag, of which bags three are 
included in the outfit. Outside the satchel there is an 
expanding pocket, intended for holding provisions or for 
taking a special provision-box or water-tin that is sold lor 
eighteenpence extra; the price of the satchel as described 
being 12s. 3 d. at Gamage’s. And I am sure that each 01 
two cycling chums who acquired a share in such an outfit, 
and arranged some well-chosen outings just at present, 
would get ample return in enjoyment for his six-and-a- 
penny-halfpenny expended. Compact, light, and strong, 
all the articles contained in the satchel are " unbreakable. ’ 
and the kettle will boil in a few minutes in 
any weather, so it is no wonder that, as the 
makers proudly boast, " thousands are in use 
in all parts of the globe." 
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IN THE HOT WBATHBR. 

" Poor fellows. They must be hot! ” is a 
remark that sympathetic pedestrians some¬ 
times let fall when they observe cyclists 
pedalling along the dusty road on a really 
broiling day. As a matter of fact, it i> 
probably the slower-going foot-passengers 
who are by far the warmer, because, pat sir.: 
along quickly as he does, the cyclist is cooled by ti t 
contact of the air as he forces his way through it 
For all that, and as we know, on a day that is * 
" regular cooker," a cyclist may easily become over¬ 
heated, and if it so happens that you find yoursth 
being " positively boiled," as some fellows express it 
it is only wise to dismount and take a cooler in the 
shade. 

If very hot from cycling in the sun do not drink anythin: 
till you have had a rest for ten minutes or so. Garru 
the throat and rinse the mouth with water. Looser 
your collar if it be tight, ditto the knee fastenings of you: 
knickers, lie down flat with head somewhat raised. Thcr 
you will quickly be restored to a normal condition. 

" What to drink when cycling in warm weather ? " ho 

been a conun dr ur. 
amongst cyclists eve 
since the old boneshak r 
days. And now. as 
was then, it is a que: 
that every rider mo- 
answer for himself. F ir 
out what form of liqi 
refreshment best s:.r 
you and stick to it, is advice which, if acted upon, will : 
far towards ensuring comfort during hot-weather cycle tn - 
—of course, never forgetting that alcohol in any guise is 
no more use to the cyclist than it is to anyone else, a:: 
that fruit, either raw or stewed, is a splendid thur 
quencher. 
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CARE OF THE CHAIN. 

Considering the fact that every ounce of power that one 
puts into a bicycle in riding it has to be transmitted through 
the chain, it is remarkable to notice what a small amount 
of attention some cyclists pay to that often long-suffering 
fitment. They ride their cycles with the chain too loose 
or too tight, choked with mud or dust, or, maybe, not 
properly lubricated, and yet continue to complain that the 
machine does not run smoothly. A slight measure of care 
devoted to the chain would, in such cases, remedy the evil 
that is groaned about, and would convert grinding, wearing, 
troublesome progression into the silent, sweet and swift 
forward swoop of the properly attended to and adequately 
adjusted bicycle. 

Wherever in the world bicycles or motor-bicycles are 
used, the Renold chain for such machines is held in high 
regard, and it is from its makers, Messrs. Hans Renold, 
Ltd., of Manchester, that these hints as to how to avoid 
chain troubles in a bicycle have been obtained. Keep 
the chain clean by removing rough dirt with a brush ; dust 
with a dry cloth, and then wipe with a slightly oiled cloth. 
Two or three times each season, or after a very wet and 
dirty ride, take off the chain, soak it in warm paraffin 
for a few hours, and lay it on a plate to drain. Then 
immerse the chain in fairly thick lubricating oil, and leave 
it in a warm place for a night ; afterwards drain as before 
and wipe with a cloth. 

Of course, the rider who uses a gear-case ensures that 
with a minimum amount of trouble his 
chain is always in good running condition, 
and personally I am a gear-case advocate 
all the time, no matter whether one’s chosen 
mount be a positive full roadster “ bus " or 
a saucy light-weight speed-iron. But plenty 
af cyclists simply loathe the gear-case, and 
it is they who will be more directly inter¬ 
ested in these chain trouble jottings. 

Though the chain should be sufficiently 
lubricated, don’t smother it with oil from 
the oilcan. Remember that oil on the out¬ 
ride of a chain causes it to gather grit, 
vhich grinds away both the chain and the 
jear wheels. 

As regards adjustment, if the chain is too 
:ight, it strains the bicycle and also its rider. If the chain 
3 too slack, it rides upon the wheel-teeth, and so cuts the 
blocks or mars the rollers of the chain. If very slack, the 
:hain may leave th 3 wheels, or break by catching in the 
;rank, so that, needless to say, a slack chain may easily 
:ause a serious accident, as, indeed, such a neglected chain 
las done many a time before now. A correctly adjusted 
;hain does not sag when at rest, but runs freely without 
xfing very loose. 

Of the three diagrams that are given on the opposite page, 
>To. i illustrates the perfect meshing of the chain and the 
jear wheel, the chain “ sitting down " properly between 
he teeth of the wheel, which arrangement gives smooth, 
ilent running and a maximum return for the rider’s effort 
n propelling the machine. No. 2 portrays what happens 
k'hen a chain begins to stretch and get out of pitch. The 
hain mounts the teeth of the sprocket or gear wheel 
astead of fitting down correctly between the teeth, the 
/liite spaces between the rollers of the chain and the 
procket-teeth in the diagram showing the bad fit of the 
hain. This causes much friction and is extremely wasteful 
f the rider's effort. Any chain that does not mesh correctly 
/ith the sprocket-teeth cannot work evenly and without 
-iction. It squanders the rider’s energy and makes smooth 
tinning impossible. Such a chain, for further instance, 

depicted in diagram No. 3 ; a chain which can be plucked 
way from the wheel as shown and is, therefore, obviously 
l f incorrect pitch. Correct pitch is, of course, absolutely 
ecessary in a cycle-chain if the fullest return is to be 
btained for every particle of motive power expended 
y the rider, and a word or two as to testing the pitch 
nd so forth of cycle-chains in the Hans Renold workshops 
'ill be informative to all cyclists. 


In the making of, say, a five-foot length of chain, there are 
109 different processes, involving 6145 different operations. 
The necessity for thoroughness and accuracy in construction 
is shown by the fact that in such five feet of chain there 
are a bolt and nut, 119 studs, 120 bushes, 120 rollers, 
120 outer-plates and 120 inner-plates, making 601. parts 
in all, defectiveness in any one of which would ruin the 
whole chain. The material for the chains comes from the 
steel makers in the form of round steel rods, which, how¬ 
ever, have never an accuracy nearer to perfection than 
of an inch. Therefore, the firm themselves grind the 
rods to a roundness and trueness which is never out by 
more than ttjW part of an inch. Probably you little 
imagined that your cycle-chain was made in such a minutely 
precise way ! But more evidence of accuracy is to come. 

TESTED FOR STRAIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH. 

Each side-plate has two holes punched in it; the limit 
of inaccuracy allowed in the distance between these holes 
is Ts&iny of an inch. The two holes are punched by 
one operation, and while the machine is doing this the 
punched plates are tested every half-hour for correctness 
of pitch. Before a chain is assembled each part is required 
to pass a number of tests for correctness of size, for strength, 
and for whatever particular quality it is required to have. 
For instance, there are six testing operations on the rollers 
alone ; one for length by micrometer, one for length by 
machine, one for external diameter, one for size of bore, 
one for concentricity of bore, and one for 
finish. A Renold chain has an accuracy in 
every part that never varies more than -n^ny 
of an inch, so that in assembling the chain 
each of the 601 parts fits perfectly. 

As regards length, no chain of the standard 
measurement of five feet ever varies from 
absolute correctness by more than T \y of an 
inch in this length. Usually the variation 
does not exceed of an inch ; as often 
as not the length is dead correct. As there 
are 120 links in a five-foot chain, the average 
variation in size of each link, in other words, 
the pitch, is no more than ytVb of an inch. 

Finally, every length of chain is tested 
link by link, the tester bending each joint 
backwards and forwards as it passes through his hands. 
The chain is tested for straightness while hanging 
simply by its own weight, the tester holding one end 
of the chain between finger and thumb, and looking 
down the chain as it descends towards the floor. And 
to verify the breaking strain, the chain is pulled taut 
in a special machine constructed for this test, the 
weight put on the apparatus being sufficient to supply 
a load of 900 lbs. While under this strain the chain is 
given a number of blows with a mallet. It is thus tested 
to one-half of its breaking point, and as nothing approach¬ 
ing such a load can be applied by even the most powerful 
rider, the safety provided in the chain is absolute. 

TWO NEW ITEMS. 

Those cyclists who rather object to the trouble of clean¬ 
ing the bright metal parts of their machines, especially 
where these are not easily accessible, such as the hubs, 
pedals, etc., will find an effective remedy in “ Antarnish " 
lacquer, a quick-drying transparent varnish for plated 
parts. You apply a thick coat with a soft brush, and ten 
minutes after the part is quite hard and dry, coveiei 
with a non-greasy and invisible lacquer. It is supplied 
by Messrs. Brown Bros., of Great Eastern Street, London, 
a ninepenny tin being sufficient for one cycle. 

At the price of one penny more than that—namely, ten- 
pence—the same firm have put on the market the “ Scout " 
bell, and remarkable value for the money it is, too. The 
dome is of unique design, being embossed and coloured 
with a representation of a boy scout standing at “ attention," 
and showing also his tent and camping ground, and the 
mechanism is of the rotary pattern. Our illustration 
shows what this latest " new-departure " bell looks like. 



The “ Scout 99 Bell. 
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The “B.O.P.” Gardener. 

4^1 AUGUST. 


By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 



W HAT is the most important work 
to be done this month ? Many 
experienced gardeners would 
tell you that it was the timely 
gathering of the various fruits. Some, the 
encouragement of the different crops to 
develop fully. Some, the keeping down of 
weeds, etc., etc. 

I think the most important work of 
all, however, has nothing to do with 
the crops which are now about to 
develop, and which are growing in our 
gardens. These are there, and 
only need ordinary care to bring 
them to perfection. What we 
want is something to follow 
after them; therefore, I think 
the sowing of various seeds, 
and planting of different plants, 
so that we may have a suc¬ 
cession of vegetables and fruits, is the most important of all. 

Spring cabbages, and winter onion seeds must be sown; pota¬ 
toes selected for planting next year; Roman hyacinths 
potted for blooming next spring; strawberry plants planted, 
and cuttings of geraniums rooted. You will see by all these 
tasks that you will be preparing for next spring and summer, and 
if you neglect them, you will miss the crops sorely next year. 

First, then, there are the spring cabbage seeds to be sown, 
Hants raised from the seeds sown now will be ready for cutting 
HOW THB during next April and May, and that is a time when 
SEEDS vegetables are scarce, so that you should make a 
SHOULD point of having them good. Select a small plot 
BE SOWN. c £ gj,ound, say a yard square, which is very fine, 
and not in the shade. Rake the surface level, and then draw 
out shallow drills, about an inch deep, with the corner of the 
hoe. In these drills sow the seeds thinly, and then cover with 
the fine soil, and rake all over. Do this work when the soil is 
moist, and make each drill about eight inches apart. You will 
find “ Sutton's April ** a good kind to sow. 

You can sow the onions in the same manner, and you will find 
" Giant Rocca " as good as any for this sowing. 

The early varieties of potatoes will be quite ready for lifting 
during the month, and if you want to 
save some of the tubers for planting next 
year, this is the best time to select them. 

Unless the skins are quite firm the tubers 
are not much use for " seed ” and the 
plants should be left another week or two 
in the ground. The best tubers for saving 
are those which are about the size of a 
hen’s egg. Put these aside, and let them 
lie on the ground for a few days, until 
they are quite green in colour. If you 
turn them over once or twice, they will 
be “ greened " on all sides, and then you 
must gather them up, place them in single 
layers in shallow boxes, and store them 
through the winter in a cool shed or 
room, where they will get plenty of 
light. 

You all love the pretty Roman hyacinths 
in the early spring, and I want you to 
grow a few plants for yourself this season. 


THB 

BEAUTI¬ 

FUL 

ROMAN 

HYA¬ 

CINTHS. 





Jenkins Minor: “Just my luck 1 It always 
comes on to rain when 1 start watering !" 


It does not matter whether you have a greenhouse or not, yco 
can grow them in your room window. First of all get a te? 

good bulbs from your seedsman. Then get sonv 
flower pots, six inches across the top, and son> 
good turfy soil, with which should be mixed 
little well-decayed manure, rubbed up fine, anc 
plenty of sand. Mix the soil well, and plaa 
plenty of broken pieces of pot (hollow side down 
ward).in the bottom of the flower pots. 

Now you will be ready for potting the bulbs. Fill the pot' 
about three-parts full with the soil, then put on the top a goo- 
layer of sand, and place the bulbs in position round the sides o* 
the pots. Allow about an inch of space between each bulb, ar. 
fill in between them with more of the soil. When finished, th 
top of the soil should be about half an inch below the top of th. 
pot, and the " noses ” of the bulbs just showing through the so:! 
Now stand the pots in a comer of the garden, on a bed of dr.r 
ashes, and cover them entirely with a further thick covering e: 
the fine ashes. This covering should be about six inches thick, 
and the pots must remain under such for at least six weeks, when 
they can be brought out into the window or greenhouse. 

You all love strawberries, I know, and 1 want you to mak? 
a new bed of the plants. You must first dig the plot of lac: 
PLANTING dee P 1 > r » and manur ® it well. Then rake the surra. 
XHE level, and after stretching the garden line tight]| 

STRAW- down the plot, plant each young plant one fix: 

BERRIES. apart, making the rows two feet apart. Next year 
at this time, after the plants have fruited, every alternate plan: 
can be pulled out, so that all the plants stand at two feet apart 
each way. 

Now there are the geranium cuttings to be got in. You will 
want some young plants for putting in the flower beds next 
year, and this is the time to get them. Get a box four inches 
deep, and about a foot wide, and eighteen inches long, and h" 
this with fine, sandy soil. Then look over the geranium plan*.' 
in the flower beds, and remove a few growths here and there, 
from where they will be least noticed. These growths u 
provide the cuttings, and each cutting should be about five or 
six inches long. Therefore, cut the bottom part of the growth 
away, cutting immediately below a joint. Now you will only ha\ t 
to remove the two lower leaves, and your cutting will be “ made 
When you have got thirty or forty, dibble them into the soil n 
the box, and make the soil firm about there 
Now water them well in through a fine-ro>c 
water-can, and stand them out in the sur 
on a bed of ashes. If you Spray them o\ t r 
with water after each hot day, the cutting 
will soon make roots, and they can star 
outside until thfc end of September. 

Celery is now growing quickly, and thr 
plants must be given plenty of water 
A start can also be made in earthing th 
plants up with' soil. Pull away all decal 
ing leaves from the base of the plant 
then place round each one a " collar '* c 
brown paper. These “ collars ” can N 
bought very cheaply from your seedsma: 
After putting all the “ collars " round th 
plants, chop a little fine soil round ts 
bottom of each one, so as to keep it ; 
position. As the plants grow, more *•- 
can be put round, and then more ‘ * collar?. 
until the plants are earthed right up. 
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BURIED MONIES. 

Each line contains a coin of 
some country. 

1. Hope, so they say, never 

dies. 

2. Tame decoys entice wild 

ducks. 

3. The hares ran narrow risk 


(Contributed by Mr. David Devant.) 

Mr. David Devant, the famous magician of St. George’s Hall, 
London, has specially contributed this clever trick to the 
“ B.O.P.” Mr. Devant himself invented this deceiving trick 
some years ago, and he says that no one to whom he has ever 
shown it has obtained knowledge of how it is done without 
being told. 


PUZZLE PENCE. 


of capture. 


The Trick. 


4. Where all are brilliant, none predominate. 

3. The Incas had store of hidden wealth. 

6. A company, or guild, eradicates distress. 

7. The peaks of Peru peer over three different regions. 

8. Quick ransom was demanded. 

9. The fallen idol largely blocked the doorway. 

10. The hunted antelope set a gallant pace. 

11. Great countries are those of prolific enterprise. 

12. Keep arable land free from weeds. 


Place four pennies upon the table, and take up two of the 
pennies, showing them in your hands, thus :— 




CAN YOU COMPLETE THE DIAMOND ? Close your fingers upon the pennies, and then invite some one 

to place the other two pennies upon the fingers of your lightly 
* closed hands. 


• . . I 

. . . P . . . 

. M . . . 

. . D 

A consonant that forms one-third 
Of cover for the pate. 

A thing of wood, with which you should 
Hit not too soon or late ; 

And this you never ought to be 
If you’d do something great. 

Of summer joys for healthy boys 
This surely is the best. 

“ Open your shoulders,” says the coach. 
And this achieves the rest. 

In this you have the finish 
Of every match and test; 

And lastly comes one-third of what 
You may find in a nest. 



By a sudden movement of your fingers you grab the second 
two pennies into your hands, having now apparently two pennies 
in each hand. Yet when you turn over your hands and open 
them, you drop upon the table one penny only from your 
right hand and three from your left hand :— 



I 

i 

i 

\ 

1 

1* 

p 

I 

$ 

i ! 

1 

t 


MISSING WORDS. 

(Each composed of the same four letters.) 

The man who does .... a paper, 

Is certainly .... to his seat. 

May the ... .of prosperity reach him, 

And his ... . prove always a treat 1 

REVERSIBLE WORDS. 

The words here in this puzzle hidden, 
Backwards and forwards spell the same ; 

Read their initials as you’re bidden, 

And you will an introduction name. 

1. To look through a crevice, and likewise to chirp. 

2. That which makes things go round and round. 

3. .A small catch provided for taking a hook. 

4. Eastern coin, 240 to £. 

5. The least liquid measure, also a note. 

6. What you do when blows threaten your pate. 

7. Even, flat, equal in rank or degree. 

8. Time of day that becomes rather late. 


How was that penny invisibly conveyed from one hand to 
the other ? How is the trick done ? 


SOLUTIONS, 

(See page 574.) 

WORD CHANGES. 

Regiment, regimen, men, airmen, marine, remain, main. 
CHARADE. NUMERICAL CHARADE. 

Sea Urchin. Hydroplane. 

A TIME-SAVER. DECAPITATIONS. 

Panama Canal. I. Grate, rats, ate. 

II. Brink, rink, ink. 


CONCEALED COAST TOWNS. 


x. Margate. 

2. Ramsgate. 

3. Broadstairs. 

4 * | Deal Sandwich. 

6. Minehead. 

7. Blackpool. 


8. Padstow. 

9. Kingswear. 

10. Axmouth. 

11. Shoreharn. 

12. Brighton. 

13. Fleetwood. 

14. Blyth. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 



WAVES AND WAVES. 

Although severe tempests often lash both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans into mighty waves, 
there is reason to believe that the most tremendous 
seas are those that run south of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn. 

Sailors in modern times have never seen such 
waves as those described by early navigators, which 
were reported to rise to the height of ioo or even 
130 feet. La Perouse, indeed, asserted that he saw 
waves in the Pacific towering to a height of nearly 
200 feet. In these more prosaic days we can only 
say that the highest wave yet measured had an 
altitude of about 52 feet. 

That was in the Southern Ocean, a little south of 
the Antarctic Continent; and it is quite certain 
that the highest waves ever seen in that region 
did not exceed 58 feet. The highest waves ever 
observed in the Indian Ocean were about 40 feet. 
The highest waves in the North Atlantic are from 
25 to 29 feet, and in the Mediterranean from 
16 to 19 feet. 

The great size of the waves in high southern 
latitudes is explained by the fact that south of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn there is 
neither windward nor leeward shore and the pre¬ 
vailing winds are westerly. So, when a westerly 
gale springs up, it finds a long westerly swell, the 
effect of a previous wind, still running. The new¬ 
born wind increases the steepness of this swell 
and forms majestic storm waves that sometimes 
reach a length of 1200 feet from crest to crest. 


Scouts, while members of the ” Sokol '* are in¬ 
structed in the benefits of scouting, and thus there 
is a constant supply of Scoutmasters available 
from the older organisation. The motto of the 
Polish Scouts is “ Czuwaj ” (Be prepared !) and the 
titles and ranks all exactly correspond to those 
in England. Each troop adopts a popular hero 
as its patron and model, and every member is 
required to read the life of that patron and strive 
to model his own life thereon. 


A BOY'S PRAYER. 

Give me clean hands, clean words, and clean 
thoughts ; 

Help me to stand for the hard fight against the 
easy wrong ; 

Save me from habits that harm ; 

Teach me to work as hard and play as fair in 
Thy sight alone as if all the world saw ; 

Forgive me when I am unkind ; and help me tc 
forgive those who are unkind to me ; 

Keep me ready to help others at some cost to 
myself; 

Send me chances to do a little good every day, and 
so grow more like Thee. 

—William De Witt Hyde. 


A SCHOOLBOY ATHLETE. 

Harry Neate is a member of Xavier College 
Melbourne. At the last Public Schools’ Sports in 
Australia he won the 100 yards in io t \j seconds 
and the 220 yards in the record time of 23 
seconds. These performances created quite a 
sensation. Neate is 19 years of age. and is a 
veritable giant, being over 6 feet high ; he tips the beam at 
13 stone 2 lbs. He is in the Football XVIII. and the Rowing 


BOY SCOUTS OF POLAND. Mr - HARRY NBATE, 

An interesting review of the growth of the Scout Melbourne, Australia, 
movement in Poland has been drawn up by Mr. 

Andrzej Malkowski, the secretary of the Polish Boy Scout 
Headquarters. The scheme is, he states, carried out almost 


precisely on the same lines and with the same rules and regu- VIII. A great athletic future is predicted for him. 
lations as those which General Baden- 


Powell laid down in his book “ Scouting 
for Boys,” which has been translated into 
the Polish language, while in addition 
there is a fortnightly paper called the 
” Skaut ” with a wide circulation. 

A census taken in June last shows that 
in Austrian Poland there were 116 troop3 
with an approximate membership of 232 
officers and 5800 boys. The numbers in 
Russian Poland and Prussian Poland are 
not available, as uniforms and badges are 
not liked and are not allowed by the civil 
authorities; but there are said to be a 
number of Scouts in these countries 
carrying out such parts of the training as 
escape the official ban. 

Most of the Polish Scouts are boys in 
secondary schools, but several troops have 
now been formed among young factory 
hands and apprentices. The education 
authorities, after making careful inquiry, 
have expressed their approval of the 
scheme, and a prominent member of the 
Education Committee is also an official 
at the Scouts' headquarters. 

Since its inception the movement has 
received the support of the ” Sokol ” 
Physical Training Association, which was 
established in 1867, and now has some 
100,000 members. As all the Scout¬ 
masters and Scout instructors were 
members of the " Sokol,” the two organ- 



Pontint, F.R.GS . 


MOTORING AT THE SOUTH POLE, 


isations are closely connected, and the 
Chief Scout for Poland is head of the 
” Sokol ” Association. Regular courses of 
physical culture are arranged for the 


The above photograph shows one of the motor-driven sledges which were used by the late Captain 
Soott in the Antarctic. In his wonderful moving picture record of the expedition, which is being given 
at the Philharmonic Hall in London, Mr. Herbert G. Ponting, who joined the party as cinematographer, 
shows how these sledges were used on the South Polar ice. They were not so serviceable, however, 
as they were expected to be. 
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F. A. McDonnell. —Get “ The Sea : a Guide to those who 
are seeking Employment as Midshipmen, Apprentices, 
Engineers and Seamen in the British Mercantile Service.” 
It is published at the Shipping Gazette Office, New Street 
Square, E.C., and is by F. W. Gardner, and costs a shilling, 
plus the postage, probably threepence. It contains lists 
of firms and scale of premiums. Have your eyesight 
tested before you take any other steps. The conditions 
vary so much that we can give no other answer. 

X. Y. Z. —Rubbings not very clear. No. i is of Maria Theresa, 
Empress of the West and Queen of Hungary and Bohemia ; 
2 seems to be a Japanese card counter ; 3 comes from one of 
the native States of India; and 4 is of Rudolph II., Emperor 
of the Romans, King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, Emperor 
of Germany, etc., who died in 1612. 

C. Ward. —A card counter, probably of brass. The obverse 
is copied from one sort of guinea, the reverse from another, 
and the date is impossible, for it was not George III. but 
William III. in 1701 ; and the guinea of 1761, if you have 
given the date aright, had a square shield. 

H. S. Hamilton (New Zealand).— The Xmas No. of ” The Weekly 
Press ” is a fine one, and we thank you for sending the 
copy. As *' B.O.P.” readers generally will be interested 
in your note on military training, we reproduce it here :— 
” New Zealand has quite settled down to its compulsory 
military training scheme. It is proving a great success, 
and there is practically no objection to it in any part of 
the country. We have heard rumours of all sorts of grotesque 
stories about the working of the scheme having been 
circulated in England; it is best not to believe anything that 
the High Commissioner’s Office will not vouch for as being 
done. Boys who are thinking of coming out here can 
always learn all they wish to know about their liability for 
service in New Zealand from the High Commissioner in 
> London.” 

A. D. Ramsey.— See ” A One-Runner Toboggan” (Vol. 35,p. 182), 
and ” How to Make a Toboggan,” in the Christmas Extra 
Part for 1912. 

Reader. —The character in question is purely fictitious, but 
it is based on an actual doctor—an Edinburgh man— 
who did possess remarkable powers of deduction. This 
doctor could almost invariably tell a man’s occupation 
from his appearance and certain characteristics. All 
the stories are fiction. 

Clerical. —There can be no doubt that bad writing hinders 
the advancement in life of many persons, and any system 
that ensures an improvement in penmanship is to be warmly 
welcomed. In ” Alston's method ” you have a system 
that marks a very great improvement upon old-fashioned 
ideas, and proves that the laborious copperplate copy-book 
system may well be superseded. Taught by this new 
method, the student is bound to improve, for the secrets 
of good handwriting are here laid bare to him. He learns, 


by practical experience, that skill in writing can only be 
acquired through the cultivation of properly-directed 
muscular power ; that, in fact, it is the knowledge of correct 
movement which leads to legibility and speed in writing— 
not the mere striving after impossible copperplate lettering. 
The Alston method is the outcome of years of study and 
experience, and a bad writer like yourself should go through 
their course. Their methods of teaching have been 
attended by the most satisfactory results, and will benefit 
pupils in the shape of increased salary, where, before, 
bad writing made such a thing impossible. Write to the 
Principals, Alston’s College, Burnley, Lancs. 

J. W. T. Lanham. —1. Your best plan would be to write to 
Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C., and get them to send 
you an Egg Collector’s Outfit which costs three shillings, 
and also Newman’s “ Bird-nesting and Bird-Skinning,” edited 
by Miller Christy, and obtainable from them for one shilling. 
We do not know what the carriage would be, but the 
package would weigh under a pound. We have had articles, 
but they are all out of print. 2. ” Model Steam Engines 
and How to Make Them,” by Paul M. Hasluck, has been 
out of print for years. It was reprinted in the old edition 
of “Indoor Games,” which is also out of print. 3. It is a 
threepenny-bit with the Lord's Prayer inscribed on it and 
is useless as a coin, but valuable as a curiosity. 

Nauta. —No nomination is required by a candidate for a naval 
cadetship; all that is necessary is to send an application 
to the Assistant Private Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty after the candidate has reached 12 £ years of 
age. The candidate must be of pure European descent, 
and the son of a natural bom or naturalised British subject, 
and his parents or guardians must declare in writing that 
he will adopt the Navy as his profession in life. He must 
continue his training as long as the Admiralty are satisfied 
with his progress, and is not at liberty to withdraw when 
he chooses or when his friends choose, and should he with¬ 
draw on permission being obtained his friends have to pay 
£25 for each term he has been at Osborne or Dartmouth. 
Entries are made in January, May and September when 
the candidate is between 13 years and 4 months and 13 
years and 8 months of age on the preceding 1st of December, 
April or August, and the applications have to be made 
before the preceding 1st October, January and May. .He 
has to appear before a Committee of selection to be recom¬ 
mended or rejected, before being allowed to proceed to 
the Qualifying Examination. The fees for training aje 
£75 a year and there are other expenses. You should write 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty for a copy of the Regula¬ 
tions regarding the Entry and Examination of Officers, 
and meanwhile consult the “Quarterly Navy List,” page 
856 or thereabouts. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P." 4 Bouvtrie Strfit, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be ansuered. 
Correspondents are reminded that.on ing to the "B.O.P” going to press some time 
in advance 0/ publication, replies must necessarily be held over for a month or more. 
Every endeavour, however, is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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It was at a birthday 
banquet given the other 
evening by a prominent 
Paris millionaire banker 
The fun was at its height, 
when a lady cried out: “ Oh! my pearl necklace has disappeared 
Uproar followed, while everyone suggested plans for its 
recovery. Then the banker had a brilliant idea. 

“ We will place a salver in the middle of the room," he said. 
" lights will be extinguished, and the perpetrator of this silly joke 
will have an opportunity of restoring the missing necklace.” 

This was done. Then the lights were turned on again anc 
there was more consternation. 

The salver had disappeared 1 

• • • 

A TERRIBLE SUSPICION. 

The janitor in an American school threw up his job the other 
day. When asked what was the trouble, he said :— 

“I’m honest, and I won't be suspected. If I find a pecch 
or a handkerchief about the school when I’m sweeping, I ham; 
or put it up. Every little while the teacher, or someone that 
is too cowardly to face me, w r ill give me a slur. Why, a little 
time ago I seen wrote on the board, ‘ Find the least common 
multiple.’ Well, I looked from cellar to garret for that multiple 
and I wouldn’t know the thing if I met it in the street. Las: 
night in big w’riting on the blackboard it said, ‘ Find the greatest 
common divisor.* ‘ Well,* I says to myself, * both of thee 
things are lost now, and I’ll be accused of stealing them, so 
I'll quit.’ ** 


The 




La n djeap e A r f ij(^ 
w f'° \5 taking 

ma I ^aiTr* ” 


** ONB OF OUR CONQUERORS." 
manoeuvres in which the Red and the Bh 
armies had engaged in mimic warfare had endec 
They were the subject of conversation on th-. 
porch of a summer hotel. 

‘‘Yes, I was at the manoeuvres 
remarked a talkative stranger 
“ I was with the Blue Army." 

” Tell us about it,*’ sa.^ 
one of the listeners. 

“ Well, the first day I 
took one of the Red; 
officers.'* 

“ Yes ? ** 

“ And the next day 
took eight men.** 

” Well! Well ! ” 

” Yes, and the day be¬ 
fore w’e quit I took a lot 
of transport wagons, anc 
followed that up by takin. 
a big gun.’* 

“ Say, my friend,” sai- 
one of the group who hac 
been listening in astonish 
ment to these tales of 
military prowess. ” wha: 
are you, anyway ? *’ 

“ Ah,” replied the 
stranger, “I'm a photo¬ 
grapher.” 

• • • 
LOST. 


A* 

HUCARDo 

^BRpoki, 


TINNED WHITE. 

There is an amusing story told by the Bishop of Yukon, who 
has been on a visit to this country. 

He once made a long journey to visit a remote tribe of Indians, 
hardly any of whom had ever seen a white man before. One 
of the members of the expedition took with him a gramophone, 
thinking it would interest the Indians. 

It did ! When it was set going they all gathered round it in 
wonder. They were rather frightened, but when the record was 
finished they crowded up to make a closer inspection. 

Finally, an old chief, getting down on his knees and peering 
into the trumpet whence the mysterious voice had come, muttered, 
“ Where him come from ? ** 

“Far, far away,” was the reply; “ from a place called 
Chicago.” 

” Ugh I ** grunted the chief. “ Tinned white man.” 

• • • 

"CUL DE SAC.” 

A Lancashire collier once wrote the following letter to one of 
his customers :— 

“Dear Mr. Jones,—I regret to state that our coal has gone 
up in price is. per ton. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“ John Smith. 



” N.B.—Our coal can be supplied cul-de-sac or & la carte.” 
The said collier had been on a cheap trip to France and he 
thought he would show what little French he knew. 


MONTHLY FUNNY ST 08 Y COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the N*t 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P 
The storyettes need not be original, but where U:-* 
are selected the source must be stated. Stones 
this- page, which must be submitted on or before 
22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, c 
desired, and iu *11 cases "the name and addrrs- 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor** 
decision, as in all competitions, must be regard- - * 
final. 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper.” « 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope a 
postcard “ Funny Story Competition.’* 


The winner of this month’s Prize a 
Charles W. Tullett, 12 Sidmouth Mew? 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., for the storyenr 
entitled “Tinned White.” 






"A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN." 

From the Painting for the Cavalry Club by J. C. DoLLMAN, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1914 . 
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A Tale of the Malay Seas. 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 

Author of "The Escape of the * Alleynian,’ ” "The War-Makers," etc., etc. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


VERYONE who knows 
Beira will tell you it is 
the hottest, most detest¬ 
able little port in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The bay, really the 
mouth of the Pungwe 
River, is large and well- 
sheltered, the shores 
being covered with hor¬ 
rible mangroves. The 
town itself stands on a sandy beach, but a few feet above 
sea level, and appears, at first sight, to consist of little more 
than a few score of sweltering, galvanised-iron shanties. 
When you land at the little stone quay, and pass the un¬ 
cleanly sentinels with their rusty rifles and eternal cigarettes, 
you find that the roads are all heavy sand, that ordinary 
wheeled traffic is quite impossible, all transport work 
being carried out by means of little trollies running on tiny 
tram-lines. You, yourself, have to charter a trolly with a 
chair on it, and be pushed along by two white-clad natives. 

You will notice, too, that there is the finest collec¬ 
tion of samples of rascaldom from all parts of the world 
lounging about the little cafes near the quay, the very 
scum of both east and west. Every second building is a 
liquor shop. Every white man looks yellow from fever, 
and utterly weary. 

** This is worse than Cape Town,” Barney remarked, 
as they were being trundled up to their agent’s store. 

Doesn’t this wretched tram jolt ? And the heat! I 
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don’t wonder men die quickly here. So far, the only- 
people we’ve seen doing anything have been drinking.” 

The agent, who proved to be a fat German, was sitting 
under a punkah, perspiring. He was very cordial, and 
expressed himself as being ready to do anything for them, 
but a minute later he dashed their hopes to the ground. 

” Heavy oil for your motor-engines ? Ach, mein. There 
is none in Beira, none at all. That I know well, as I 
am the only person who sells it here, and my stock is run 
out of late.” 

Jack drummed on the table with his fingers. They 
had used a good deal of oil since Cape Town, and it was an 
important matter to get the tanks refilled. 

” When will you have some more ?” he asked. 

” I have plenty at Zanzibar,” the German answered. 
” There is a steamer leaving there to-morrow, and I can 
cable her to bring some down.” 

Jack shook his head. ” That means a week’s delay here. 
No, thanks. We have enough left to carry us on to 
Zanzibar, so we could get it ourselves.” 

The German beamed. " That is good, very good. I am 
glad, my young friends. I will cable my manager to be 
sure and reserve some.” 

” That settles the question of whether we go up the 
coast, or via Mauritius,” Jack remarked, as they left 
the store. ” Hullo, there’s the Post Office. Let’s go and 
get some stamps.” 

They made their purchases from the dirty Goanese 
postal clerk, and were just about to leave, when a native 
came in with a telegram, which he handed to the 

41 
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official. The latter scanned it, frowned, then called 
to the boys. ^ 

“ Senhors l I little English spik. I cannot this word 
read. Would you assist ? ” and he held out the slip of 
paper. 

Jack took it. " Casual beggars,” he remarked, " not 
much secrecy here.” Then his expression changed suddenly, 
for the “ English ” word was “ Pang Yeen ” I 

Still, he kept control over himself, not saying a word 
to Barney, who had already strolled to the door and was 
looking out. Not until they were both in the street did 
he let himself go ; then : 

“ Barney,” he said, very quietly, “ we’ve had a narrow 
escape. That telegram was to the Yellow Dwarf, aboard 
the 4 Pang Yeen * at Zanzibar, telling him we're coming 
up.” 

The other gave vent to a low whistle. “My word ! We 
should have gone straight into his jaws, and been chewed 
up. He’s organised his spy service pretty thoroughly. 
What’s the move now ? ” 

‘ ‘ Mauritius,' ’ Jack answered promptly. ‘ 4 Let the German 
think we’re going to Zanzibar. That’ll keep the ‘Pang 
Yeen ' hanging about on the coast, and give us a fair 
start.” 

The German seemed most anxious to assist them to get 
off speedily. So well did he bestir himself that by the 
evening they had everything they required aboard, ready 
to leave at dawn. He literally beamed on them as he 
said good-bye—he had taken the trouble to come down 
himself. “ Now I have instructed my agent, who will 
meet you on arrival,” he added. “ Good-bye, and good 
luck to yourselves, and this your most wonderful yacht.” 

“ Hypocrite,” Barney growled, as he watched the stout, 
white-clad figure clambering on to the quay. “ I hope 
we’ll have the chance of getting square with you yet.” 

The Gunner shook his head. “ Leave him to the Great 
Skipper, Master Barney. He’ll get his reward later on.” 

Had the German been outside the harbour the following 
morning just after sunrise, he would* probably have used 
some very bad language on seeing the course which the 
“ Molly Hawk ” was steering. At first he might not have 
understood it at all, because it is doubtful whether either 
he, or the Yellow Dwarf, had ever thought ol the possibility 
of the boys taking Mauritius on their route. The previ¬ 
ous night they had calculated matters carefully. Given 
decent weather their oil ought just to suffice to carry them 
to the island. But, in order to be on the safe side, they had 
decided to use their sails whenever there was a fair wind. 

The Gunner had warned them that they might expect 
some dirty weather on the passage, but their luck seemed 
still to hold good. A good breeze, which hardly varied 
a point the whole time, took them more than half-way, 
and when they finally caught sight of the weird, needle¬ 
like pinnacles of the hills above Port Louis, the capital of 
Mauritius, they still had a fair amount of oil in hand. 

Mauritius ranks as one of the curiosities of the world. 
It is only some seven hundred square miles in extent, yet, so 
enormous is the amount of sugar produced in it, that it 
supports a popu¬ 
lation of over 
a hundred and 
seventy thousand 
people, almost all 
of whom are 
coloured. Indians, 

French half- 
castes, Chinamen, 
n e g r o e s—every 
race of Africa, 

Asia, and Europe 
is represented 
there. Yet, when 
the island was dis¬ 
covered, its sole 
inhabitants were 
the dodos and the 
giant tortoises 1 


Everything in Mauritius looks wonderfully green, save 
*the hills, which rise like gigantic black obelisks out of the 
plain. Port Louis lies at the foot of a semicircle of these 
hills. The harbour is long, narrow, and well-sheltered 
Outwardly, at least, the place is safe and delightful, a very 
haven of refuge ; but it has its drawbacks, as the boys 
were soon to learn. 

The port doctor, a stout Frenchman, allowed them 
to enter after a great deal of unnecessary fuss and 
delay. 

“ I should think they must be a jolly clean lot on shore 
to need all these precautions,” Barney growled, after the 
vessel had been fumigated, and all their dirty linen 
dipped in disinfectants. 

“ Clean 1 ” Joseph Richardson snorted. “ It’s the 
dirtiest town in the Empire, out and away. One great 
big smell—that’s what it is I ” 

The first thing that struck the boys on entering was 
that every vessel was moored bow and stern. The pilot 
took them to their moorings, which were well to the side 
of the harbour, and they proceeded to make the “ Molly 
Hawk ” fast. They had just finished their task, and were 
about to clean themselves, when a sudden commotion 
broke out on the quay, men shouting, rushing about hither 
and thither, hurrying away the horses and carts which had 
been carrying sugar to the lighters, frenziedly trying to get 
everything under cover. 

Half a dozen shore boats put out from the landing-stage 
and began to row in frantic haste towards the larger 
steamers. 

“ Whatever can it mean ? ” Jack asked in astonish 
ment. 

The Gunner answered. “ A cyclone’s coming, sir, I’m 
afraid. They've just got the warning from the observa 
tory. . . . Aye, look there,” as the steamer nearest them 
began to belch smoke out of her funnel. “ Those who 
can get to sea are going to do so. It's safer for them than 
being in this trap.” 

“ Ought we to go ? ” Barney asked. 

The old sailor shook his head. “ No. We're better 
as we are. The ‘ Molly Hawk ’ wasn’t intended to 
weather Indian Ocean cyclones. It would be different 
if we had more hands. But we can double our moo: 
ing ropes.” 

For the next hour they were too busy to pay attention 
to anything but their work. After seeing to the mooring 
they struck both the topmasts and made all loose gear as 
secure as it was possible to do. Then they looked round 
Half the steamers had managed to get out; of the rest 
some had not enough steam up, whilst the others were 
too light to face a heavy sea. 

On shore it was like a city of the dead. Not a son 
was to be seen. Every window was closed with thick 
heavily-barred shutters. 

When they entered the port there had been a light 
pleasant breeze. Now there was a horrible, uncanny stiHnes> 
in the air, a curious greyness in the sky. 

“ It’s eerie,” Jack said with a little shiver. “ Listen 

What’s that ? ” 

A faint hum 
ming noise was aii 
the others could 
hear at first; but 
within a lew 
seconds, it wa> 
more like a di*- 
t a n t roar 
Joseph Richard 
son recognise- 
it. 

“ Down below 
all of you 1 ” hi 
said. “The 
cyclone is on u> 
May the Grea* 
Skipper see u> 
safely through ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CYCLONE. 


I T seemed to the little party in the saloon—they 
had battened down the forehatch and were all 
together—that it was only a few seconds before 
the cyclone was on them. From that time onwards, 
for the next half-hour they could see nothing, owing to 
the spray on the port lights, nor could they hear each 
other speak. 

The “ Molly Hawk ” seemed to shiver all through at 
the first blast, but within an incredibly short space of 
time the sea had got up, and she was tossing about 
violently, in a way which made them tremble for their 
moorings, extra strong though these were. 

Several times a sharp jar told them that something 
had been driven against the yacht, one of the shore boats 
probably, and once a heavy object actually landed on the 
deck. 

At last the noise began to abate, then, almost before 
they realised that they could once more make one another 
hear; it had died down altogether. 

“ It’s over/* Barney said, as he proceeded to open the 
door of the companion way. 


The Gunner shook his head. '‘Over for the moment. 
It may come back. Most of them do so.” 

There was blank astonishment on the faces of the boys 
as they gazed round the harbour. Theirs seemed to be 
the only craft which had not suffered seriously. Every one 
of the steamers and sailing ships had broken adrift and 
gone ashore ; whilst the local coasting craft, which had 
been moored alongside the quays, seemed, in almost every 
case, to have ground themselves to pieces against the 
stonework. 

Several lighters had been washed clean up on to the 
land, whilst two tugs, having failed to break loose, had 
sunk at their moorings. The shore boats had all gone. 
It must have been some of those which had struck the 
“ Molly Hawk.” 

The trees, which had looked so green before, were now 
black, stripped, not only of their leaves, but of all their 
small branches as well. Of some only the trunks remained. 
A vast pile of debris by the Customs House represented 
the roofs of several neighbouring buildings ; whilst, 
farther back from the water, a couple of black columns 



“Jack took it. * Casual beggars/ he remarked, 'not mueh secrecy here.' Then his expression changed 
suddenly, for the 'English' word was 'Pang Yeen'l" (Seepage 642.) 
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of smoke showed where fires had already broken out in 
wrecked houses. 

Yet still, except on the stranded vessels, there was no 
one in sight. 

“Look at that barque! She’s lost all her sticks,” 
Barney exclaimed, “and that big tramp steamer that was 
so light is nearly high and dry. I knew it must be bad, 
but I never thought it was as bad as this. Somehow, it 
didn’t seem so.” 

The Gunner laughed. “ I know, Master Barney ; but, 
you see, we’re low in the water, and very tightly built; 

that’s why we escaped. As for those-” he broke off 

suddenly, and listened. ” Look out! It’s coming back 
again, from the other way. Down below, all! ” 

He was quite right. They were hardly back in the 
saloon before the cyclone was on them again, sweeping 
round the semicircle of hills in the opposite direction 
to its former course. This time, perhaps because they 
realised the terrific force of the wind, the boys were far 
more uneasy, and the lips of both moved in prayer. 

About the same space of time as in the first instance 
elapsed before it was over—it had only been a little more 
than an hour from start to finish—but now there was 
no fear of a return. It was just a question of reckoning 
up the damage—and counting the dead. 

At first glance, when they opened the hatch and stepped 
on to the deck, it seemed to the boys that in its second 
passage the storm had done little, perhaps because it had 
already accomplished all that was possible. Yet a second 
look showed them that it had really completed the wreck 
of the shipping, that, with the sole exception of the “ Molly 
Hawk,” there was not a single vessel which was not either 
a wreck or totally disabled. Even the “ Molly Hawk ” 
had not escaped entirely, for in addition to some damage 
to her paintwork, caused by shore boats being dashed 
against her, a heavy shutter, ripped off a house on shore, 
had been flung on to her deck, smashing in the fore¬ 
companion-hatch . 

But they quickly had something more serious than that 
to think of, a danger which made them move as, perhaps, 
they had never moved before. A large tramp steamer, 
which had been lying in mid-harbour, had been driven ashore 
at the first onslaught of tl\e cyclone, her bows being stove 
in ; but on its return, the storm had, somehow, refloated 
her, and now she was drifting helplessly, well down at the 


head, drifting right on to them, to foul them, perhaps to 
drag them down with her. 

“ Axes ! ” Jack cried. “ Cut our moorings, Barney, Ah 
Lung ! Take the wheel. Gunner, whilst I start the engines. 

If any one of them had failed, if one had even stumbled 
and so lost a second or two, disaster would have been 
inevitable. But as Jack got the engines going, so the 
others hacked through the mooring ropes. 

The great steamer was actually on them, her black 
hull towering over them, but a foot or two away, when 
the ” Molly Hawk ” began to move. Half a minute later, 
with a lurch, the steamer settled down, until only her 
bridge and part of her upper deck were visible above 
the water. 

During the next three days and nights the boys hardly 
closed their eyes. The loss of life in the town had been 
very great, over a thousand, and, in its blind terror, the 
coloured population seemed to get out of hand. As a 
result the Governor proclaimed martial law, which gave 
him power to commandeer anything. 

He would have commandeered the “ Molly Hawk," as 
being the only effective craft in the port, but, before he 
could do so, the boys had voluntarily placed her at his 
disposal. He found them plenty of work to do, but, in 
return, he did them a favour—he allowed no private 
messages mentioning the motor-yacht to go out, and at 
the same time, as if by mistake, he permitted her to be 
included in the list of total wrecks. They had told him 
something of their venture, and as, by a lucky chance, he 
knew Borneo well, he was ready to help in hoodwinking 
the Yellow Dwarf. 

“Van der Humm, or one of his agents, is certain to get 
the 1 news,' ” Jack exclaimed. “ Now he will worry about 
us no more. For us, at least, the cyclone has been a good 
thing.” 

Barney nodded, then pointed to the stricken town. 
“Not for those poor wretches there, though. I hear, too, 
that the sugar plantations are utterly ruined. It means 
wholesale starvation, the Governor says.” 

Fortunately for the boys, the store containing the oil 
they needed had escaped damage, and the Governor readilv 
gave them permission to have their tanks refilled, and on 
the fifth day after their arrival they found themselves 
running out of the harbour of Port Louis, bound for 
Colombo, the last stage but one of their long journey. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A BID FOR THE PEARL. 



HE trip to Colombo 
proved to be entirely 
uneventful. They had 
plenty of oil, and the 
certainty of obtaining a 
new supply in Ceylon, 
so they hardly used their 
sails. 

Jack, of course, had 
been at the famous sea¬ 
port before, but it was all 
new to Barney. 

“You don’t realise these 
things,” Barney said, as 
he watched the marvellous scene, the extraordinary amount 
of shipping, the never-ending activity. “ To us, at home, 
Colombo is just a port in Ceylon—nothing more.” 

His chum nodded. “ Yes, worse luck, that's the general 
view. Until people come out here, they don't understand 
what these places—Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong— 
mean, that they give us the command of the world’s great 
highway. You’ll see it all now.” 

Colombo is like a kaleidoscope—all the nations of the 
earth pass in review before you there, the rich people of the 


A Street Scene in Colombo. 


nations, not, as in Mauritius and Borneo, the mere scum 
And in Colombo, too, you learn how rich and magnificeu: 
the East can be. On the Galle Face, the famous drive 01 
the town, you can see horses and carriages which would 
astonish even Hyde Park. In the harbour are ships from 
every part of the world, ships of all nations, trading then 
because it is a British port, which means there is secunty 
and justice and sane regulations. A great town, a magnifi¬ 
cent town, Colombo is one of the finest jewels in our Impend 
Crown. Holding Colombo, we hold half the control of the 
Indian Ocean. 

The boys made their arrangements for a supply of o l 
and water, then, at Jack's suggestion, they turned inu¬ 
tile Grand Asiatic Hotel for tea. 

Everyone in the East knows the “ Grand Asiatic/* It i? 
one of the most famous meeting-places in the world. Or. 
its broad veranda, overlooking the harbour, half the raos: 
famous people of to-day have sat, at some time or other 
and taken tea or iced drinks, and got angry with thi 
swarm of native dealers in curios or precious stones, \vh 
are allowed to pester the life out of every new-comer. 

Barney, never having been in Asia before, would hav? 
been as w-ax in the hands of these touts and cadgers, b. *. 
Jack liad learnt things on his former trip, and a word c: 
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two from him was enough to send most of them waddling 
off. But there was one of them, apparently an ordinary 
Hindu seller of jewels, who would not be sent off. He 
hovered round, waiting until all the rest had gone, 
then came close to the boys, a strange gleam in his 
eyes. 

” Sahib,” he said to Jack, in a low tone, ” I do not want 
to sell you jewels. I want to buy jewels from you. By 
and by, I want to buy the Black Pearl of Peihoo.” 

The words came out so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that 
both the boys started violently. The native, having 
fired his shot, stood very still, regarding them with an 
inscrutable look on his face ; then he smiled gently, as 
he saw that they would not, could not, deny all knowledge 
of the matter. 

It spoke well for the boys' common sense that they did 
not attempt to lie or to bluster. Both courses would 
have been equally useless. This Hindu knew of their 
quest, and, apparently, he was not an enemy. 

“ We have not got the Pearl yet,” Jack answered, 
quietly. ” When we have it there will be time enough to 
talk of selling it. What have you to do with the matter ? ” 

The native had squatted down, and arranged his tray 
of cheap jewels in front of him, so that any onlooker might 
have imagined he was trying to do an ordinary deal. 

" My name is Gobind Chand,” he said. ” I am the son 
of the son of that other Gobind Chand, to whom the Pearl 
of Peihoo was consigned. . . . Ever since it failed to arrive 
have we been looking for it, waiting, first my grandfather, 
then my father, then your servant here. Now, at last, 
we shall succeed.” 


As they walked away from the hotel, ” I don’t like it a 
bit,” Barney said. ” How does that fellow know about 
our quest ? My own idea, too, is that he is far more 
likely to try and steal the Pearl from us than to buy it.” 

” It can’t be helped,” Jack answered ; ” I did my best 
to keep him friendly. If he had been an enemy, I don’t 
think he would have tackled us at all. Still, it is strange 
how this story of the Pearl seei s to have got round amongst 
the natives. I shall be glad now when it's all over.” 

There was nothing particular to do on board the yacht— 
they had arranged for the tanks to be filled the following 
morning—so, at Barney’s suggestion, they strolled up into 
the native portion of the town. They soon found plenty 
to interest them—effeminate Cingalese men, their long hair 
done up with tortoiseshell combs; Buddhist priests with 
shaven heads; humble Tamil coolies from Southern India ; 
huge, fierce-looking Afghans and Pathans from the Far 
North; temples, bazaars, beggars—and, as a result, went 
on farther than they had intended to do at first. 

” We seem to have got to a kind of Chinese quarter,” 
Jack remarked. ” Ah Lung is ashore somewhere. I 
wonder if we shall come across him.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when three 
Chinamen stumbled out of the doorway of a filthy hovel, 
just ahead of them. They were arm in arm, or rather, 
the two outer ones were supporting the man in the centre, 
who appeared to be hopelessly drunk. The boys drew to 
one side, intending to let them pass ; then, suddenly, both 
sprang forward ; for the drunken man was none other 
than Ah Lung. 



Both the boys were conscious — 
of an eerie feeling. This suave, f 
humble native seemed to be so l 
horribly certain, to know so much. \ ) 

” How did you find out that J 
we held the secret ? ” Jack asked. J 

Gobind Chand smiled. ” There \ 
are drugs which make men talk. \ 

Some of those drugs I gave to \ 
the young sahib who has gone \ 
to Borneo with that Yellow 
Dwarf, the thrice-accursed. The 
sahib’s name is ‘ Tolhus.’ To me 
he told many things, so that I 
know all about the matter. . . . 

And now, when the sahibs have 
the Black Pearl, they will sell 

to 

Jack and Barney exchanged 
glances. It was rather like 
counting your chickens before 
they were hatched ; moreover, 
it did not seem possible that this 
humble-looking Hindu, in his 
thin, cheap muslin, with his 
tray of cheap jewels, could raise 
the money to purchase the most 
valuable Pearl the world had 
ever known. 

Still, as he knew so much, it 
was evidently not good policy to 
quarrel with him. 

Another hawker passed, and, 
for a moment, Gobind Chand appeared to be 
busy with his tray ; then: 

” I can help the sahibs much,’’ he murmured; "there 
are things I know, and I am honest in great matters, even 
though I hawk jewels in Colombo. The sahibs should take 
me with them.” 

But Jack shook his head. He was going to have no 
unknown natives on the venture. 

" We can do it by ourselves,” he answered. " Later, if 
we succeed, we shall be back here, in Colombo, then you can 
make us an offer for the Pearl.” 

A flush of annoyance crossed the Hindu’s face, then he 
salaamed. " Very well. The sahib will keep his word. 
And I shall be here, to buy.” 


“The 

Celestials had knives, 
which they whipped out 
hastily. Still, though they 
threatened, they did not at¬ 
tempt to do anything.” (See 
page 646 .) 
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if we let things trouble us beforehand. We've just got to 
take reasonable precautions, and then go straight ahead." 

His chum gave him a quick look. The owner of the 
“Molly Hawk" had changed wonderfully since leaving 
England. He was still happy, still ready to laugh, but he 
had lost his irresponsibility. When difficulties or dangers 
arose, he took them seriously, faced them squarely. The 
adventure in Madeira had altered his outlook on life con¬ 
siderably ; but the tragedy in the Vito River had had an 
even greater effect. Perhaps because he saw how easy 
it is to take human life, realised how impossible it is to 
bring back the dead, he was far less ready to talk of fighting, 
even whilst those adventures had made him a far better 
man in a fight. There was now no question of his sleeping 
on watch. 

Nothing could have exceeded the calmness with which 
the Gunner received their news. 

“ The more the merrier," he exclaimed, glancing towards 
the carefully shrouded gun-mountings—the guns them¬ 
selves had been sent below temporarily. " We'll beat 
them all, or, better still, set them on to fight each other. 
It'll be a proper case of' dog eating dog.' Still, the sooner 
we're away from here, and heading for the coast of Borneo, 
the better. Because you know you're going to win, it 
doesn’t mean you ought to risk losing points in the 
game.*’ 

That night it fell to Jack to take the twelve till four 
anchor watch. He saw the lights on shore go out, at first 
in great batches, as the hotels closed, then singly as the 


last revellers went to bed. A patrol launch passed the 
" Molly Hawk," and he gave it " All's well." Two ancient 
brigs, decrepit enough by day, but looking stately and 
dignified in the moonlight, slipped past on the tide, followed 
closely by a Maidive Island craft with weird matting sails, 
and a jabbering crowd on her stern. Then, all seemed to 
become suddenly still. 

Jack went to the stem rail, and stared towards the 
open sea. Never before had the desperate nature of their 
mission come home to him so strongly, and never before 
had he prayed so passionately for help and guidance. 

Suddenly he swung round, as a hand was laid on his arm, 
a lean, nervous, yellow hand with long finger-nails, 

" Can do." It was Ah Lung's voice, confident, almost 
affectionate, a rare thing in a Celestial. " Can- do no 
wrong, savee ? You lookee—there goes Cantonese pirate- 
man," and he pointed to a junk which was just leaving 
some inner wharf, towed by a fussy little steam launch. 
" Chinese trader here, plenty good. Big Chinese merchant, 
Chinese banker, believe him all right; but very much, 
pirate out there in Borneo." 

The young skipper of the “ Molly Hawk " stared gloomily 
at the junk. Certainly, she did not look a formidable 
enemy, but it was unsafe to prophesy, knowing, as he did, 
how keen and resourceful were their foes. 

Perhaps Ah Lung understood what was in his mind. 
At any rate, he tried to cheer him up. 

" Can do," he repeated ; " can get Black Pearl of Peihoo. 
My joss tell me that." 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST STAGE. 


T HE " Molly Hawk" slipped out of Colombo very 
quietly, after dark. Once more the Pearl seekers 
had been obliged to change their plans. Instead 
of putting in at Singapore, they were going to 
run straight on, to touch nowhere else until they reached 
the coast of Borneo. 

As soon as they were well out at sea, the guns, which 
had been sent below some time 
previously, were fetched up and 
re-mounted. There was plenty of 
ammunition for them, and every 
day the Gunner insisted on giving 
the boys target-practice at a screen 
towing astern. " I may get dis¬ 
abled," he said. " And anyway, 
if we get a real fight, we shall 
want to use both our one- 
pounders." 

The Maxim, too, was tested and 
put into perfect order, and all the 
small arms were overhauled most 
carefully. Then there were the 
smoke-helmets to be tried. After 
a great deal of discussion, it had 
been arranged that Ah Lung should 
make the actual descent into the 
Smoke Hole to fetch out the Vice¬ 
roy's box, whilst Barney was to be 
reserve-man for the task; con¬ 
sequently, both of these practised 
wearing the unwieldy gear in the 
fierce glare of the sun, so that, 
when the crucial moment came, 
they should not find the dress 
and helmets strange. 

The days seemed to slip by 
with lightning rapidity. It was a 
fair weather passage all through, 
and they made very good running. 

They had got out a course which 
would keep them well out of the 
track of most vessels, and though, 


once they got down amongst the islands, navigation 
became a nervous task, they never actually got their 
little vessel into danger. 

As they drew near to their destination, a curious restless¬ 
ness seemed to take hold of them all. Little was said now 
about their venture, but everyone was keenly on the qui 
vive. It became difficult to sleep during the watch below, 
difficult to refrain from continually 
consulting the patent log, and then 
looking at the chart. At last, there 
came a day when Jack was able 
to announce, at noon, that they 
were actually within fifty miles 
of the mouth of Raja Seyed's riven 
A dim haze showed them where the 
coast of Borneo was, and before 
long they could make out clearly 
a line of mountains far inland. 

Ah Lung pointed to a certain 
great peak. They had passed 
within a few miles of that on their 
memorable canoe journey, after 
their escape from the head-hunters, 
he declared. 

Jack nodded in silence. He, 
too, had recognised the mountain ; 
but the memories it brought back 
were almost too much for him ; 
then, as he thought of what the next 
few days might bring, when he 
thought of the possibility of once 
more falling into the hands of 
Raja Seyed and the Yellow Dwarf, 
a sudden chill ran through him. If 
any of his comrades came to grief 
their blood would be on his head, 
he told himself. 

The plans for the landing had 
been worked out carefully. The 
" Molly Hawk" was to be run 
into a small creek which formed the 
nearest point of the sea to the Smoke 


WASTED LABOUR.—III. 
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Bat it was only Professor Grubbinger examining tfae 
wonders of the deep. (Mrs. Grabbioger insists on bis 
wearing a muffler when he’s “ banging about those 
nasty, damp pools.") 
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Hole. On account of his wooden leg, the Gunner was 
to be left on board, in charge of the yacht; whilst the 
other three were to make straight for the Smoke Hole, 
and return as quickly as possible with the treasure. 

The smoke-helmets and gear were all ready for carrying; 
each of the three was to take a rifle—a 400-bore weapon 
using cordite and a nickel-covered expanding bullet, not 
a footling little Service rifle—an automatic pistol, and 
a package of provisions. A couple of strong rope ladders 
completed the equipment. 

Barney, who had never yet trekked in the Tropics, tried 
the weight of his load, and nodded sagely. “ You were 
saying it would be hard work, Jack,” he remarked. ” Why, 
it's not much, really.” 

Jack; remembering treks he had made in that same 
country when, with only a rifle, he had panted and stumbled 
along, his eyes full of perspiration, made no reply; but 
Ah Lung grunted: 

“ Plenty heavy for little foreign devil; plenty mud. 
plenty hills. To-morrow you savee it all.” 

Barney laughed. "Oh, well, once we’ve got the Black 
Pearl we can afford to leave all this stuff behind and come 
back light, can’t we, Jack ? ” 

His chum nodded absently. For the thousandth time 
he was trying to weigh up their chances of success, trying 
to devise new schemes for securing their own safety. A 
sudden descent on the coast, a sudden dash to the Smoke 
Hole—it could not really be more than ten miles in a 
straight line—a dash back with their treasure—they 
might doit that way ; and, afterwards, if the “ Pang Yeen ” 
did get on their track, Joseph Richardson’s wonderful 
shooting might carry them through. 


” Might! Might I It's all might,” he muttered to 
himself. 

The Gunner’s quick ears overheard the words. ” Trust 
the Great Skipper, sir,” he said simply. "Trust in His 
real Might. Didn’t He see you through before ? Can’t 
He do it again ? These Palapogs, and Sultans, and 
Rajas, and Yellow Dwarfs are all clean against Him and 
His teaching. Say your prayers^ and see that there’s 
no grit in the action of your rifle, and you’ve nothing to 
fear.” 

The boy smiled, a little sadly. The responsibility of 
having brought the others on this quest seemed terrible 
at times. ” And you. Gunner ? ” he asked. ” We’re going 
to leave you alone—perhaps to face hundreds.” 

" No, sir, not alone,” Joseph Richardson answered 
stoutly. ” There's the Great Skipper, and there’re those 
little pets of mine, too.” He pointed meaningly to the 
Maxim and his beloved one-pounders. " Toys they call 
’em, toys 1 ” be snorted contemptuously. ” Perhaps they're 
toys for a marine, but not for me. That Dago craft in 
the Vito River learnt that lesson.” 

They had slowed the " Molly Hawk ” down to less than 
half speed, as they did not want to be seen off the Raja's 
coast in daylight. 

“ We’ll get opposite that creek by dawn,” Jack said. 
" then make a quick dash in. Perhaps we shall not 
be sighted. At any rate, we ought to have a few hours 
grace before the Yellow Dwarf can hear.” 

” There’s a steamer on the horizon.” It was Barney, who 
had gone up aloft to get a better view, who hailed the 
deck. ” She looks to me very much like the * Pang Yeen. 
and she's coming this way.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

ASHORE AT LAST. 


I T did not take Jack 
long to join his 
chum up aloft. 
The sun had just 
set, but there was still 
plenty of light, and it 
was easy to make out a 
small steamer with two 
masts and one funnel. 

” Yes, I think it is 
the * Pang Yeen,’ worse 
luck,” Jack said, after he 
had had a good look. 
“ It's hard to say for 
certain, but the chances are that it is the Raja’s craft. 
The question is—will she sight us ? ” 

Barney glanced at the glow in the west. ” We are 
against the sun to her, so we’ve got a chance. If we don’t 
see her change her course before dark, we may assume she's 
missed us.” 

They were two very anxious boys who watched the distant 
steamer in the dying light. Once, Barney declared that 
he could see by her masts that she had changed her course ; 
then he decided he had been mistaken ; and, after that, he 
returned to his former attitude. 

Jack would give no opinion ; the result being that, when 
they descended to the deck once more, thev were wholly 
uncertain as to whether they had been sighted or no, 
whether they might not, in an hour or so, have a search¬ 
light suddenly turned on to them. 

Still, there was nothing they could do, save work slowly 
up towards their destination and wait for what might 
happen. 

None of the ship’s company really turned in that night. 
From time to time, one or other of the boys dozed on the 
saloon skylight, whilst Ah Lung had a blanket spread just 
torward oi the foremast, but it was not like real sleep. They 
had been working up so long to this crisis that, now, they 


were all overstrung. Really, they were in the case of men 
who would shoot at the very first alarm. 

When you are searching, in the darkness, for the mouth 
of a creek which is not marked on your chart, the chances 
are that you miss the place, and make a mess of thing' 
generally ; but luck was on the side of the crew of the 
” Molly Hawk.” Dawn found them a bare mile from 
shore—they had not intended to get so close in—but it 
also found them exactly opposite the entrance for which 
they were making. 

Both Jack and Ah Lung recognised the locality at once. 

" The mouth of Raja Seyed’s river, where we saw the 
junks which had been trying to loot the birds’ nests. 1? 
there, about three miles away,” Jack said, " and I suppose 
the Raja’s town is fifteen miles up the stream, which is 
tidal so far. ... I wish you would go aloft, Barney, and 
see if there is any sign of the ' Pang Yeen.’ ” 

Five minutes later, after a most careful scrutiny of the 
horizon, Barney reported that there was not a sail in sight; 
nor could he see any sign of life on shore, not a single wisp 
of smoke was rising in the still air. 

Jack heaved a sigh of relief. ” Very well,” he said to 
the Gunner, who was at the wheel; ” run straight into the 
creek. It is high tide, and there will be plenty of watt- 
for the * Molly Hawk.* We’ll anchor in mid-stream, an.: 
land in the dinghy, hiding her in the bushes.” 

A strange silence fell on them all as they entered the 
creek. At last they were actually in Borneo, actual!’, 
in Raja Seyed's territory, ready to come to death gnps 
with the Palapogs if necessary. 

The creek, a hundred yards in width at its mouth 
narrowed quickly down to a bare fifty yards. On either 
bank dense vegetation, of a type known only too well to 
Jack, overhung the water. They went down, dead slow, 
until they reached a bend, which sheltered them from 
observation from the open sea, then they anchored prompt lv. 
It was only the work of a few minutes to get the dinghv 
into the water. Everything was ready—gear, stores. 
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weapons. A hearty handshake with the Gunner—a 
silent farewell, for they could hardly trust themselves to 
speak—then they were rowing to the bank, to begin the 
last, and by far the most dangerous, portion of their 
adventure. 

A huge tree, hanging a good twenty feet over the water, 
seemed to offer an ideal hiding-place for the dinghy. Very 
cautiously they made their way under its boughs, turning 
to give one last wave of the hand to Joseph Richardson. 
Ah Lung, who had been rowing, drew in his sculls, and 

Barney, in the 
bow, began to pull 
the little craft 
along by the 
branches. 


“Ah Lung brought his rifle to his shoulder and fired. A 
air from behind a bush, then collapsed inertly. 

” Be careful,’* Jack exclaimed. “You never know-“ 

The sentence was not finished. He had been going 
to warn Barney against snakes, and, at that very moment, 
his chum put his hand on a ten-foot-long reptile, which 
was lying coiled up in the crook of a bough. The loathsome 
head was reared up instantly, and, though Barney drew 
back suddenly, as far as he could, he must inevitably 
have been struck in the face, had not Ah Lung, with an 
almost superhuman effort, seized a lower branch, and 
thrust the dinghy to one side, out of reach of the snake. 

For a moment Barney was visibly shaken, then he tried to 
laugh. “ Our luck is evidently going to hold good,” he said. 

The Chinaman nodded. “ Him killee you plenty quick, 
that snake,” he answered. 


They found an easy landing-place, just at the foot of 
the tree trunk, made their dinghy fast, then got their stuff 
out on to the bank. Not a moment was wasted. Jack 
had arranged everything perfectly; the loads were all 
ready, and each knew exactly what he had to do. 

There was, of course, nothing in the nature of a path, 
and at first it was no easy task to force one's way through 
the dense bush along the side of the creek ; but, on the 
other hand, as Jack was glad to note, there was no human 
spoor to be seen anywhere. Evidently the natives had 
no villages in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Once they were away from the creek, however, the 
undergrowth became less troublesome, and it was possible 
both to follow a fairly straight course and to travel fairly 
quickly. Already Jack could make out familiar land¬ 
marks. The range of 
hills at the back of the 
Kanderong caves had, 
of course, been visible 
since dawn; but now, 
as they breasted the first 
rise, he was able to point 
out to Barney the gap 
through which they 
would have to pass. 

“ The Smoke Hole is 
only a mile beyond that,” 
he said. “ Only a mile ! 
Think of that, old man ! 
Then we shall have the 
Black Pearl.” 

Barney nodded, but he 
did not answer. Already 
he was breathless. Dur¬ 
ing the voyage he had 
got distinctly out of 
training, whilst, of course, 
this was his very first 
- experience of the Tropics. 
The heat, the toil of 
pushing aside the leaves 
and branches, and, of 
course, the unaccustomed 
load, were telling on him 
sorely, even at the start. 
He was determined not 
to give in, determined, if 
possible, not to let his 
companion see how dis¬ 
tressed he was; yet when 
he looked forward and 
saw the distance which 
had to be covered, his 
spirits fell to zero. 

How was he going to 
do it ? 

For the next couple of 
miles, however, he man¬ 
aged to struggle on man¬ 
fully, fighting hard to 
keep up with the others. 
Somehow, the dangers 
of the venture seemed 
to be as nothing now, compared with bis own sufferings. 
How he envied Jack and Ah Lung ! During the next mile 
he went as if in a dream—afterwards, he could recall little 
or nothing of it—then, suddenly, he collapsed, going 
down like a log. At the sound of his load falling against 
a stone. Jack looked round. A moment later his own kit 
was on the ground, and he was hastening to the assistance 
of his chum. 

“ I’ll be all right soon, quite all right,” Barney gasped ; 
but both the Chinaman and Jack knew better. Barney 
would not be fit to carry anything heavier than a rifle 
that day. 

What was to be done ? It did not take Jack long 
to make up his mind. One of those life-saving suits and 


brown figure sprang into the 

” (Sec page 650.) 
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smoke-helmets must be left behind. After all, the chances 
were greatly against the spare one being needed. By 
leaving it, it would be possible to reduce Barney’s load 
down to the rifle and his own provisions. 

A quarter of an hour’s rest sufficed to allow Barney 
to recover. At first he protested strongly against the 
proposed abandonment of the gear, but Jack would listen 
to no argument, and at last Barney gave in, with an 
inward sense of thankfulness. After all, he knew he could 
not face that march with the full load. 

The sun was now high in the heavens, and the heat 
had become intense, but still they started off again at a 
good pace. Things seemed to be in their favour, after all. 


They had seen no sign of natives, had not even crossed a 
native footpath. 

Then, suddenly. Ah Lung brought his rifle to his shoulder 
and fired. A brown figure sprang into the air from behind 
a bush, then collapsed inertly. 

“ Palapog,” the Celestial grunted; “ no do any 
more killee now; ” and he gave a little grin of 
satisfaction. 

But Jack, who had dashed behind the bush, and had 
been trying vainly to get a sight of something, came back 
with a very gloomy look on his face. 

“ There was another of the beggars,” he said. “ He’s got 
clean away with the news.” 


{To be concluded.) 


The Shooting Lesson. 

By GEORGE CECIL. 


LTHOUGH in the " Plains ” 
of India schoolboys devote 
their half-holidays to cricket 
or football, in the ” Hill 
station ” schools shooting 
lessons sometimes take their 
place. That is to say, the 
upper form boy who can 
be trusted to look upon a 
gun as a dangerous weapon, 
and to refrain from playing 
with it, is allowed to make 
one of the shooting class. In 
this way he learns to bring down his bird as well as to 
conjugate a Latin verb and to overcome the difficulties of 
the pons asinorunt. And when he begins life as a subaltern 
in a native regiment, or as a tea or indigo planter, he is as 
good a shot as men who are twice his age. 

The shooting class is in charge of a master and a 11 shikari.” 
The dominie superintends operations, and the native 
gamekeeper acts in much the same way that an English 
gamekeeper would under the circumstances. Speaking in 
Hindustani—a language which the Anglo-Indian schoolboy 
knows as though it were his mother tongue—he opens the 
lesson by explaining the enormity of sky-larking with a gun. 
“ The Sahib who points his gun at another Sahib,” says 
Abdul Rahman, ” is an oulu ka butcha (‘ son of an owl ’), 
and ought to be sent back to the nursery.” 

The class digests the lecture, and the lecturer proceeds to 
explain the art of aiming at a stationary object—a bottle, 
or a tin biscuit-box, to begin with. A little later the 
budding sportsman is promoted to shooting ” minas ”—or, 
rather, shooting at “minas,”* for the Indian blackbird 
flies warily. However, after blazing away his allowance 
of cartridges in the bungalow ” compound,” De Cruz 
major, or De Sousa minor, has at least learned how to 
hold his gun, and—what is of equal importance—to conduct 
himself in a sportsmanlike way. He is then ready to join 
the field class. 

In certain parts of the Himalayas, ” ghural,” bear, 
and (on the lower slopes) leopard and tiger are to be 
found, while the “jungle-cock” (a species of pheasant) 
is fairly common. Beginning with the last-named, the 
young sportsmen (who are protected from the fierce 
Indian sun by huge pith sun hats) take up their positions 
at the edge of the jungle, while the “ coolies ” (native 
beaters) strike kerosene oil-tins, beat “ tom-toms,” and, 
in short, make the most fiendish row imaginable for the 
purpose of starting the game. While this is going on the 
anxious “ shikari ” visits each sportsman, imploring him 
not to bag his neighbour’s bird, to remain incessantly 
on the qui i jive, and to aim well ahead. 

The ” coolies ” are heard shouting half a mile off, and 


as they near the edge of the covert, every boy is on the 
tiptoe of expectation. Suddenly—whir-r-r 1 A great red 
bird flies to the right. Bang 1 Da Castro, neglecting 
the “ shikari’s ” advice about aiming, misses it; but De 
Silva, being wiser in his generation, manages to bring it 
down. Bang—bang ! Two more “ jungle-cocks ” have 
been forced from their friendly shelter of the jungle ; and 
Da Castro, rendered more wary by his experience, fires a fcot 
or so ahead, and grasses his bird, while another boy accounts 
for its companion. 

As the lads grow older and more self-reliant, they are 
allowed to go after bear and other ” big game.” The 
villagers having discovered Bruin’s whereabouts, he is 
hemmed in by a circle of natives, each of whom is provided 
with a brass-headed bamboo club, known as a “ lathi,” with 
which to defend himself, should the bear decide to try 
conclusions with those who are bent upon his annihilation. 
As soon as the members of the advanced shooting class 
are posted, the beaters, forming themselves into a square, 
speedily oust their quarry from his lair. Lumbering along 
in the direction of the sportsmen, he eventually emerges 
from the jungle—to fall a victim to the aim of Pereira, a 
whiskered youth .who is certain to pass for the “ Indian Civil. ’' 

If the beaters succeed in putting up several bear, so 
much the better for each boy’s chance of getting a shot 
In any case, the excitement of watching for the animal s 
arrival—not to mention the opportunity Of being attacked 
by the infuriated beast—is well worth the possibility 
of disappointment. Occasionally an incautious beater 
fails foul of the bear; and if he escapes with nothing 
worse than a severe mauling he will be lucky. 

Sometimes the class is given a lesson in “ ghural '* 
shooting, an agreeable task which entails camping out for 
a few days high up in the mountains, near the perpetual 
snows. Wild with excitement, the members of the shooting 
party are awake betimes, and shortly after the sun has risen 
the sportsmen mount their hill ponies, and, with the master 
at its head, the cavalcade sets out on its first “ march.’' 
After covering a dozen miles, a halt is made for breakfast, 
“tiffin” (luncheon) following the second “march.” The 
third “march” takes the class into “camp,” where 
comfortable tents, a good dinner, and, best of all, a night s 
rest, await the wearied travellers. 

The next day is passed in the same manner ; and earlv 
the following morning the long-homed mountain goat 
may be seen skipping about from rock to rock. The 
sharp-shooters of the party soon cut short his antics ; 
and when, at the end of the jaunt, the sportsmen return 
to their Latin and Greek, they bring with them the horns 
of several “ghural.” Sometimes these are mounted and 
placed on the walls of the schoolroom, each trophy being 
provided with a silver plate, on which is recorded the 
name of the marksman and the date of his achievement. 
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Souvenirs. 
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Balls, Bats, Caps, and other Articles 
that are Treasured by Players. 

1 By GEORGE A. WADE. 


^ 1 ? 


HERE have been some curious 
souvenirs of great cricket- 
matches, and of record per¬ 
formances which occurred in 
them, kept by the players who 
took part, or presented by 
spectators who were delighted 
with what they had seen. And 
so it may prove interesting to 
the boys who read this to 
recount a few of the most 
striking souvenirs of the kind 
which have come under my 
own notice during my chats with, and visits to, well-known 
amateurs and professionals in our national summer game. 

1 Whenever “ Test " teams come from Australia or South 
Africa to England there is much talk about “The Ashes," 

■ especially with regard to matches against our cousins 

from the Antipodes. But, curiously enough, at least 

nineteen men out of every twenty who thus talk imagine 
that the “ Ashes " are purely mythical, and that the whole 
business is “ only a saying "1 But it isn’t, as I can soon 
prove to you. For no less a person than the Earl of Damley, 
one of the finest amateur players cricket has known, a 
man who himself captained a famous English team in 
Australia, has most kindly given me the opportunity to 
do this, by having the accompanying photo specially 
taken for this article. 

When Lord Damley (then the Honourable Ivo Bligh) 
took out that magnificent eleven to Australia in 1883, an 
eleven that included such giants of the game as C. T. 
Studd, W. W. Read, A. G. Steel, E. S. Tylecote, Barlow, 
Bates, Peel, etc., he received a very interesting souvenir of 
the glorious victory this great team won in the Test matches 
there. You may have read how, in the “ Tests " in England 
previously, the Australians had decisively beaten a wonder¬ 
ful eleven at Kennington Oval. That eleven comprised 
such players as Dr. Grace, Ulyett, Barlow, the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, C. T. Studd, A. P. Lucas, etc., and 
after the match a writer in a well-known London paper 
penned the following “ obituary notice " as a joke. 

“ In Affectionate Remembrance 
of 

English Cricket, 

Which died at the Oval on 
29th August, 1882. 

Deeply lamented by a large circle of 
Sorrowing Friends and Acquaintances. 

R. I. P. 

N.B. The body will be cremated, 
and 

the Ashes will be taken to Australia." 

That was the first use of the now familiar word “ Ashes ” 
in this connection. Well, when the Hon. Ivo Bligh’s 
team won in the “ down under" land, several young 
ladies, tickled by the joke, had a silver urn made and duly 
inscribed, which urn was supposed to contain these “ Ashes," 
and this they presented to the noble captain to take back 
with him to England, as a souvenir of his team’s success. 
This urn stands on a fine pedestal to-day at his lordship’s 
country seat in Kent, Cobham Hall, and on it can be read 
the story. 

A verse from a poem of the time is also a great favourite 
with Lord Damley, who has had it printed and affixed 
to the celebrated souvenir of " The Ashes." It runs : 


“ When Ivo comes back with the urn, the urn ; 

Studd, Read, Steel, and Tylecote return, return ; 

The welkin will ring loud, 

The great crowd will feel proud, 

Seeing Barlow and Bates with the urn, the urn, 

And the team coming back with the urn 1 ” 

Of course you are aw’are that there is always a scramble 
on the field for the ball which has done great tilings, though 
as a rule the bowler has first claim to it. Also, it is usual 
for the captain or committee to have a silver plate affixed 
to such a ball when they present it to the bowler who has 
won fame with it. Occasionally a fieldsman who has 
made a notable catch which has won the game may secure 
the trophy, and even a spectator has got it before to-day. 
But generally we may take the bowser as the lucky recipient 
of such interesting souvenirs. 

No famous trundler had a finer collection of such 
memorable balls than Tom Richardson. Poor Tom died 
just at the time he had arranged for having the 
photograph on the next page taken specially for this article, 
so this is to me an interesting memory, also a souvenir of 
one of the biggest-hearted and kindest giants of the game 
that I have ever known. We only included a few of the 



THE URN AND THE '* ASHES.” 

This silver urn, intended to contain the “Ashes” of English 
cricket, was presented to Lord Darnley (then the Hon. Ivo Bligh) 
by the young ladies of Australia, in 1883. 

chief trophies of Richardson’s in this picture. But what 
trophies they are 1 The top ball is the one w'ith which 
Tom obtained “ 8 wickets for 94 ’’ in the Test match against 
Australia in March, 1898. The centre ball of the bottom 
lot is inscribed as follows: “ This ball in the Bridegroom's 
hands took four county wickets in one over I May the 









NOTABLE CRICKET SOUVENIRS 


BALLS WITH HISTORIES. 

The late Tom Richardson, the Surrey cricketer, kept many of the 
balls with which he achieved his greatest bowling feats. The above 
photograph shows some of these bearing the records to which they 
contributed. 


happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson’s married life abound 
in the same degree ! October ioth, 1895.” The ball on 
the left is a trophy, indeed. For its silver plate reads. 
" With this ball I obtained all the ten wickets of Essex, 
in the match v. Surrey at the Oval." 

Next to Richardson, perhaps George Hirst and Wilfrid 
Rhodes have as many souvenir balls as any living cricketers, 
especially balls that have produced actual records in bowling. 
But two other very striking cases of souvenir balls must 
perforce be mentioned here, fqr their kind is unequalled. 
One of them can be seen in Lord Hawke’s fine country 
house at Wighill, Yorkshire. He keeps it in a glass 
case there and treasures it no end. He himself tells you 
its story with delight. 

" During all my cricket career." he says, " I never bowled 
but once to do any good. That occasion was when I 
was touring with a team in America. As our regular 
bowlers could not dismiss two batsmen. I myself had a 
go with the ball—' for this occasion only,’ as the showman 
cries. And—I took a wicket! That is the only wicket 
I’ve ever taken; that is the only time I've ever bowled 
in a big match ! And this is the ball which got the man 
out! " 

No wonder his lordship is so proud of this trophv. 

The second instance I refer to above is where two pro¬ 
fessionals got golden balls as souvenirs of a wonderful 
piece of bowling. The lucky men were Bobby Peel and 
Jack Heame, who together dismissed all the powerful 
Australian eleven at the Oval in 1896 for 44 runs, and thus 
practically won the game for England. So delighted 
was the Hon. F. S. Jackson (who played for us in this 
match) with this marvellous bowling performance, that 
he had two miniature cricket-balls made of pure gold 
and gave them to the two bowlers to wear on their watch- 
chains as souvenirs of the feat. Each golden ball had the 
details of the feat duly engraved on it. 

Of course, there have been any number of bats given 
and kept as mementos of magnificent batting feats in 
celebrated matches. Hobbs, Rhodes, Hirst, Hayward. 
Fry, Ranjitsinjhi, etc., have each several of these souvenirs. 
Hence it is not easy to say which bat is the most famous, 
or which player has most claim to be regarded as pre-eminent 
in this way. The bat shown in the photograph, however, 
has certain claims to be considered unique as a cricket 


AN AUTOGRAPHED BAT. 

This bat is remarkable for con¬ 
taining the signatures of all the 
English, Australian, and South 
African players who took part in 
the Test matches last year. 
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raftemoon inside the big rooms of the pavilions at Lord's, 
the Oval, or Nottingham ? If not, it would greatly interest 
r you some day to do this, if you can get permission. For 
each of these, especially that at St. John’s Wood, is a 
veritable museum of glorious cricket souvenirs of every kind 
and shape. Record bats, balls, score-sheets, with famous 
prints, pictures, caps, belts, etc.—the many big centres of 
the game treasure such religiously, and guard them well. 

, Of course, ail the souvenirs of such games as Test matches 
, have not gone to English players. Australia can boast 
of one or two of them also. That man who was perhaps 
. the greatest bowler who ever lived—the 44 Demon ” 
F. R. Spofforth—has one or two trophies which you 
would find very interesting. When he made his second 
appearance for New South Wales against Victoria, he 
bowled unchanged right through the innings ; he took 
all the ten wickets ; he smashed two stumps during the 
struggle ; and he knocked three pieces off the bats used 
against him ! Spofforth, needless to say, bowled fast. 
He bowled very fast. He was the fastest bowler, and the 
most successful of very fast bowlers, that cricket has ever 
known. 

Well, Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor, was present 
at the match in question, and he was naturally delighted 
with such a record piece of bowling. Accordingly he secured 
the two stumps that Spofforth had smashed with his 
terrific balls, and he had the broken pieces joined with 
silver bands duly inscribed, and then had the two stumps 
themselves set in a silver base. The Governor presented 
these to the fast bowler as his own peculiar memento 
of what had in truth been an historic match for many folk 
concerned. 

It is not often that a whole town joins in contributing 
to a present for its most famous cricketer. But this is 
what the little Kentish town of Pembury did for James 
Seymour, whom it respects and honours tremendously 
for his prowess on behalf of the county. When it was 
first suggested that Pembury should prove how much it 
valued Seymour’s work for Kent, the idea was taken up 


enthusiastically by all the town, and nearly every house 
gave something towards the present. At a public meeting 
the popular and modest Kentish player was presented with 
a really splendid gold watch, and Pembury told him what 
it thought of him. 

A new hat as the souvenir of a very famous performance 
in a big match is perhaps not quite unique, but it is worth 
mentioning here, all the same. For its circumstances 
were extraordinary. The Lancashire veteran, J. T. 
Tyldesley, wishing much to make a great score, promised 
the new-comer to the wickets, Worsley, a new hat if the 
latter could contrive to “ stick in" firmly whilst he 
(Tyldesley) did the scoring ! But not only did the Lanca¬ 
shire wicket-keeper “ stick in ” ; he helped to make a 
wonderful partnership ! For he stayed whilst no fewer 
than 150 runs were scored by Tyldesley and himself, and he 
enabled “ j. T.” to complete the first 250 of his magnificent 
career ! Needless to say that Worsley got his “ souvenir,” 
the new hat I And it was the best 44 J. T.” could buy, 
too ! Worsley still keeps it as a very unique and valuable 
memento of a notable feat ! 

And not least of all these celebrated souvenirs, though 
certainly poorest in its intrinsic value, is that well-known 
old cap without which Mr. P. F. Warner never comes on 
the field in a big match, without which he himself allows 
that he always feels lost, without which Lord’s would 
appear strange. It is 44 Plum’s ” favourite souvenir, 
for he regards it as his own special mascot. He got it 
when he first joined that great Oxford club, the Harlequins, 
and with it he burst into remarkable success at once. 
Hence he grew to love this cap, and nothing to-day will 
make him part with it or buy a new one. 

You may feel quite safe in saying that when 44 Plum” 
does give up active cricket (may that day be distant, indeed, 
yet !), that grand old, worn, faded Harlequin cap, which 
every visitor to Lord's, and which so many folk in Australia 
and South Africa also, know so well, will be given a very 
honoured place in his home, and that it will ever remain 
his greatest and most treasured souvenir. 


Specialise! 


ERHAPS you have been to a 
show of chrysanthemums and 
have wondered by what art or 
device the famous horticulturists, 
whose names you read on the 
prize cards, have managed to 
produce not only such beautiful, 
but such truly colossal flowers. 
Why, one of these blooms is a 
bunch of flowers in itself ! How 
is it done ? I will tell you ; it 
is done by concentration. 

I used to know a man who 
took innumerable prizes at 
chrysanthemum shows, and 
11 upon him and watch him at 
work, and thus I learned the secret of his success. When 
the buds began to appear on his plants I found him one 
day apparently cutting them all off. 

44 Why,” I said, ” what a drastic fellow you are ! You 
are cutting off all your future blooms.” 

But he only laughed and said, 44 Come round in the 
autumn and I’ll show you something worth seeing.” 

Of course I went, and I have seldom seen a more beautiful 
. sight. His great chrysanthemum-house was one glory of 
blooms. I could scarcely see a leaf or a stalk by reason 
of the masses of lovely white, pink, blue and yellow 
chrysanthemums. 

But it was not so much their lovely colour and the 
delicacy of their petals which surprised me, as their huge 
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size. My friend pointed to one eighteen inches in circum¬ 
ference, which he Was going to show the next day in 
competition for a prize. Now mark what I say. It 
was the only bloom on the plant ! I did not need my fiiend's 
explanation then as to his reason for being so drastic with 
the buds. I knew now that he wished to concentrate the 
whole strength of the plant upon one flower of surpassing 
excellence. 

44 Yes,” he said, 44 I could very easily have had twenty 
blooms instead of one, but not one of them would have 
taken a prize. They would have been very pretty flowers, 
but all my rivals would have beaten me. They would 
have sacrificed everything to the production of one perfect 
bloom, whilst I should have wasted the strength of my 
plants on getting quantity instead of quality.” 

That is a parable for you, boys. This is an age of 
specialisation. The jack-of-all-trades is a very useful 
man, but he will not make much of a mark in the world 
to-day, especially if he is master of none of his trades. 
Better to be able to do one thing supremely well, than 
a dozen things moderately. A famous professor of 
chemistry said to me once : 44 It is only possible to become 
thoroughly well acquainted with one of the sciences to-day. 
If a man would be a great astronomer, he must give his 
whole mind to that one pursuit, and certainly a man 
may study chemistry all his life and never get anywhere 
near to the end of it. The same remark applies to 
electricity ; the young man who would master that subject 
must practically devote all his working life to it.” 

You see, there is such an enormous accumulation of 
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knowledge on every subject and vocation in these days, 
that it is hopeless to think of making a mark in your 
calling if you waste your energies in half a dozen directions. 
You must concentrate upon one thing, not only because 
every subject is so much more difficult than it used 
to be, but because new discoveries and inventions and 
developments follow one another so rapidly in this 
age that it takes a man all his time to keep up with 
them. 

When I was a boy, for instance, I attended a science 
school and took advanced certificates in the science of 
electricity. I did not continue the study later, and of what 
use are my certificates to-day, do you suppose ? Very, 
very little. The things which I learned have mostly been 
superseded, and are as dead as the Dodo ! 

Be assured that the men who succeed are the men of 
one idea. I do not mean that they have only one idea 
in their heads. By no means. They have clever brains, 
and probably could do many things fairly well. But they 
have determined to choose one line of action, and to 
concentrate upon it just as the chrysanthemum grower 
concentrates upon one perfect bloom. 

Take a man like Marconi. The germ of the idea of 
Wireless Telegraphy occurred to him in his youth. He 
knew that fame and fortune for himself, and very great 
benefit to his fellow men, would be the result of his perfected 
discovery. So, in spite of thousands of discouragements, 
and in the face of tremendous difficulties, he worked out 
his theory into practice, and, to-day, Wireless Telegraphy 
is an accomplished fact. 

Men like Santos Dumont, the Wright Brothers of America, 
and Bleriot the Frenchman, concentrated upon the solution 
of the problem of flight. It seemed almost a hopeless 
job at first, but they experimented and experimented, 
running very great risks to life and limb, until to-day we 
do not greatly wonder at the remarkable spectacle of a 
human being careering through the heavens at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour. 

" Capital! " I hear some boy exclaim. " That is the 
advice for which I have been waiting for years. I wanted 
someone to tell me that I need only do one lesson instead 
of twenty. I’ll pick out the easiest and specialise on 
that." 

Well, the boy who says that—and I hope he is only an 
imaginary boy—will probably end by specialising in the 
science of Loafing. Remember, you don’t begin to special¬ 
ise at school any more than the chrysanthemum grower cuts 
off the buds before the summer is well advanced, or any 
more than the vine-dresser thins out his grapes before they 
are well formed. 


Learn all you can at school. Leave no stone unturne 
for the attainment of knowledge. I once heard a boy 
mother pleading with the master to excuse Tom’s Eucli 
because, as he was going to be a butcher like his fathe 
it would be no use to him in later life, and I have ofte 
heard it said that it is no use learning Latin because it is 
dead language ! 

What silly nonsense I Grow all the buds of knowledg 
you can. The more buds the gardener finds upon hi 
chrysanthemum plant the better he thinks of it. He know 
then that it is strong, well-rooted and healthy, and that a 
these buds will give of their strength and sap and in 
dwelling beauty to the perfect bloom which the autuiru 
will show. 

That is the true way of specialising. The boy who think 
he is going to escape all his lessons except one, has no ide, 
of the meaning of true concentration. He must learn aJ 
he can of every subject which he has taken in hand or whic- 
is placed before him by his masters, and so develop thi 
powers of his mind that when, in manhood, he chooy.i 
his vocation, all this stored-up knowledge may contributi 
to his success in the subject of which he is determined t( 
become a perfect master. 

St. Paul was a great specialiser. He said : M One thin; 
I do." He also said, using the metaphor of the sprintei 
straining every nerve to do " level time," “ Forgetting the 
things that are behind I press towards the mark.” 

Can’t you see that runner ? His jaw is dropped. H15 
mouth is wide open. His hands are clenched. His brow ls 
puckered. His eyes are staring straight ahead. Pressing 
I should think so 1 His one, sole, overpowering purpo>> 
is to reach the tape and to reach it first. 

That is the powerful metaphor St. Paul uses to expre- 
the intensity of his concentration upon Christ. And 
believe me, if every boy would concentrate there as St 
Paul did, counting everything else “ loss " when compare.: 
with this great and glorious quest, he would find that, so 
far from being a hindrance to his life’s work. it would be 
magnificent assistance. 

Why ? Because it is the root, the spring, the source of 
life. It is the soil in which the plant grows which real!) 
matters ; the light and warmth it gets. And if the hear: 
is warmed and irradiated by the Spirit of Truth the perfet* 
blossoms of life will be evolved. 

So let your first specialisation, even while you are at 
school, be that of St. Paul; and the grace of Christ, giving 
you a deeper sense of duty and industry and obedience 
will so strengthen and enrich the soil of your whole 
nature that the flower of life shall find its most perfect 
bloom. 



AFTER THE SHIPWRECK. 
The Cabin-boy's forethought. 
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The Comedy of a 
Summer Afternoon. 

By JOHN LEA. 

I. 

T’S all up with our picnic/' said 
Jamie Munroe, tossing his cap 
dolefully on to the table in the 
common room, and glancing from 
one to another of the juniors collected 
there. “ It’s all U.P. with our picnic." 

“ Why ? " asked the chorus. 

" Because ‘ the wolf * has got wind 
of it." 

" Whoever is * the wolf' ? " 
f The speaker was the newest inmate of 
j Tapton School—little Gussy Tomlinson, a 
boy so small and infantine in appearance that he had at 
once become known as " the child." His question was 
greeted with laughter. 

" I should have thought you had been here long enough 
to know that," said one. 

" No, I haven’t," was the innocent reply, as " the child " 
turned a pair of large, innocent eyes on the crowd. " What 
is he ? Who is he ? " 

Then they told him, the information being conveyed 
in a series of highly coloured terms by no means flattering 
to Wilmot, who was a lout of a fellow in the Lower Fourth, 
ever on the look-out for a chance to persecute younger 
boys. 

44 Well," said Tomlinson solemnly, “ I don’t see why he 
should stop our picnic ! " 

44 Don’t you ? " cried Felton, " Then you’ll soon find 
out. Now then, Munroe, let's have the details." 

Munroe at once launched into his story, by which it 
appeared that while coming through the playground, ten 
minutes before, he had been stopped by the redoubtable 
Wilmot, with the remark : 

44 What ho, Softroe I I’m going to a jolly picnic in the 
Dingles on Wednesday afternoon. Should you like to 
come too ? " 

That was all, but it was quite enough. 

A body of the juniors of Tapton, including Adolph Felton, 
Clopton his chum, Tredington, Munroe and Gussy Tomlinson, 
with two others named Cox and Rivington, had, for more 
than a week past, been secretly planning a picnic in the 
Dingles for the Wednesday afternoon, and had just com¬ 
pleted most necessary arrangements. And now their hopes 
were dashed by this sinister declaration from Wilmot. 

44 I vote we change the locality," said Felton. 

44 A lot of good that will be," retorted Munroe. " You 
don’t suppose he and his pack will patiently wait till we 
get there, do you ? " 

44 Catch ’em," added little Tredington. " We can’t go 
without the hamper, and as soon as we’re well clear of the 
school, down they’ll come upon us, and a nice pickle we 
shall be in." 

44 Is there any other place that would do as well as the 
Dingles ? " asked Tomlinson. 

44 Of course there is," replied Felton. " We could go to 
Stillman's Hollow, which is just as nice a place, and a good 
mile and a half away from the Dingles." 

No one spoke. A silent hopelessness clouded the whole 
company except Tomlinson. Looking inquiringly from 



one to another, and address¬ 
ing nobody in particular, he 
ventu red on the innocent question : 

" Do you really think he means to 
have a picnic in the Dingles ? " 

" What does it matter where he means to grub if he has 
got our hamper ? " snapped Clopton. 

“As a matter of fact," said Munroe, " I'm sure he will 
go to the Dingles, because the other day I overheard 
Greenup and Nelson talking about some chaps from Thom- 
bury invited to meet them there. Of course I did not guess 
what it meant at the time." 

Another long melancholy silence. 

" Then do you chaps mean to give it all up ? " asked 
" the child." 

" Why not ? " retorted Clopton bitterly. 

" Well, I wouldn't," was Tomlinson's bold rejoinder. 

There was a chuckle of derision and Munroe said loftily : 

" What would you do, O Samson ? " 

Perfectly unruffled by the banter, Gussy lifted himself 
on to the table, and swinging his short legs complacently 
said : 

" Of course I don’t know the country yet, but if 
Stillman's Hollow would do, I should have the picnic 
there." 

" But you could never escape with the hamper, booby,’’ 
shouted Clopton. " Wilmot, Greenup, Nelson, and the 
rest of the pack combined, would be more than a match for 
you." 

" That’s all right," replied Tomlinson placidly. " But 
if you fellows like to hand the game over to me, I'll under¬ 
take that we have the picnic." 

The “ fellows " stood round with open eyes, scarcely 
knowing whether to laugh or not. Tomlinson bore their 
scrutiny with perfect unconcern. 

" Of course if you have given up the whole idea," said 
he, "I won’t take any trouble about it, but all the 4 wolves ’ 
in the world shouldn't stop me trying to do what I really 
wanted to do." 

" Hark at him ! " laughed Clopton. 

" What’s your idea ? " asked Munroe. 

" I’m not going to say," was " the child’s " reply. 
“ But if you will all solemnly promise to do exactly as I 
tell you, the picnic will come off as sure as houses." 

" How can we do that if we don’t know what your plan 
is ? " asked Felton. 

"I'm sure it would spoil everything if I told," Gussy 
said. " But if you'll act under my orders as I give 
them—we shall see." 

It was impossible, all at once, to accept such a proposal, 
but after due reflection recruits came pouring in. Felton 
was the first, Clopton, of course, came next, and the rest 
quickly followed, willing, at any rate, to see the fun, though 
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their hopes of a successful issue were extremely small. 
Tomlinson was such a slender reed to lean on. 

" All I ask/' said the truculent general, “ is that you 
leave everything to me." 

" Done 1 " cried the chorus. 

" Then to-morrow afternoon at half-past two, I shall 
be ready to start," said Gussy. " We can meet at the 
matron's door as already arranged." 

After that there was nothing more to be got out of 
Tomlinson on the subject.- He was reticent to the 
pitch of moroseness, and indeed, except during lesson 
hours, he vanished from public knowledge. 

True to the appointed moment the picnickers met for the 
start—Qopton, Munroe, Cox, Rivington, and, of course, 
TomU$ison himself, though he did not put in an appearance 
till the last moment. 

" Now, you chaps," said he cheerfully, " let’s be off 
at once ! " 

“ But Felton and Tredington have not come yet," said 
Clopton 

" Can't help that," was the curt reply. " There’s to be 
no waiting. They can follow if they like." 

" I'll go and look for them," said Clopton. 

Tomlinson caught fire. 

" If you do," said he, " I'll throw up the whole job." 

His manner was impressive, and the rest of the fellows 
sat so heavily upon Clopton that he submitted, and in 
another moment the start was made. 

As the hamper, a fairly large one, was well packed and 
heavy, the burden was shared by two of the party with a 
stick thrust through the handles. Tomlinson urged a 
rapid progress, evidently anxious to get as far as possible 
before pursuit could begin. To accomplish this a frequent 
change of bearers was made, and the school precincts 
rapidly dropped in the rear. 

Fifteen minutes after the start, open country was reached, 
and a little later the party turned from the roadside into 
a narrow path that pierced a dense wood. 

" Famous 1 " said Tomlinson, as the cool shadows closed 
around them, affording a pleasant sense of security from 
attack. 

But at the end of the wood a sharp turn brought them 
in sight of a stile over which it would be necessary to climb. 
And on the stile sat four boys—Wilmot, Nelson, Greenup, 
and another. 


ii. 

HAT'S awkward," said Tomlinson, eyeing the 
enemy as he led his force towards them. 

" What did you expect ? " asked Clopton 
coldly. " They’ll nab us, as sure as a gun." 

*' Perhaps they won't,'' said the leader cheerfully. ‘ ‘ Take 
no notice of them when we get to the stile." 

Clopton laughed scornfully, and the rest of the company 
muttered their doubts. 

But a moment more and they had come to close quarters. 

" Hullo, young 'un," cried Wilmot with a smile. " Want 
to get over ? Now, you chaps, make room. See the 
conquering heroes come ! " 

Nelson and Greenup dropped to the ground, leaving 
enough space for the juniors to climb over, which they 
proceeded to do in perfect silence. 

" Going to have a picnic ? " asked Wilmot pleasantly. 

" Yes," replied Tomlinson, no less pleasantly. 

Clopton, from the farther side of the stile, took the 
hamper from him, with Greenup's help (which he frowningly 
repudiated), and in another moment the younger party 
were pursuing their way. But " the wolf " and his " pack ’’ 
were soon close upon their heels. 

The path, stretching as it did across a rolling ploughed 
field, afforded no protection on either flank, and the small 
iorce of picnickers formed close order around their com¬ 
missariat. 

“ My 1 " said Nelson presently, “ wouldn’t I like to go 
to a picnic 1 " 


The remark was received in sullen silence. 

" Where is it supposed to be coming off, young ’un ? " 
asked Wilmot. 

" In the Dingles," replied Tomlinson innocently. 
" That's a nice place, isn’t it ? " 

" Rather!" smiled “ the wolf," " and by a funny chance, 
we happen to be going there too. Aren’t we, you chaps ? " 

The pack answered gaily in the affirmative. 

Cox, Rivington, Clopton and Munroe exchanged doleful 
glances. 

" I suppose," remarked Nelson jauntily, " that when 
we get there you young fellows won't be so hard-hearted 
as not to give us a pinch or two ? " 

" I'm afraid," replied Tomlinson, smiling amiably. 
" that we have only brought enough for ourselves." 

" What a pity for some of us ! " sighed Greenup. " I 
for one feel mortal peckish already." 

Under this fusillade of questions and comments, the 
ploughed held was safely crossed, when a deep ravine 
lay before the party. Down the side of this Cox and 
Rivington, who were now the bearers, picked their way 
with caution. At the bottom a narrow bridge crossed a 
stream, and once over this the road skirted the valley till 
some half-mile farther on the Dingles would be reached. 

While the juniors were in the act of working their way 
down the pitch, they were surprised to see Greenup and 
another take flight towards the stream, and on gaining it 
begin to fill their pockets with pebbles from the bank. 
Before they could fathom the mystery. Nelson and Wilmot 
approached the hamper bearers. 

" Come on. young ’uns," said they; " that's too heavy for 
you on this slope. Let’s lend a hand." 

But the " young 'uns " declined assistance. 

In another moment they were staggering backwards 
in opposite directions, and the enemy were in possession 
of the hamper. 

" After them 1 " cried Tomlinson. " They've got our 
picnic ! " 

But the two bigger boys were already some paces ahead, 
and before the pursuing force could well get under way, 
a shower of pebbles began to fall around them, the fire 
•being directed by Greenup and his companion. 

Retaliation was impossible, for the hillside was clothed 
with long grass. Still, the four small boys dodged the shots 
as best they could, and, shouting out their protestations, 
worked their way down to the bridge. By the time they 
reached it, however, Wilmot and his booty had crossed 
over, and the rear guard, slowly following, held the pursuit 
in check. Even the most pugnacious could see that the 
game was over. 

Some ten minutes later “ the wolf " and his “ pack." still 
running, broke into the green dell known as the Dingles 
with a shout of exultation, answered by a group of boys 
sprawling some distance away on the grass. 

" If the weight of the basket counts for anything ” 
panted Nelson, " the young 'uns have supplied enough 
for a host, and I vote we lose no time in making an 
attack." 

The suggestion was a popular one, and the company 
gathered round with hungry eyes, while 44 the wolf *' proceeded 
to open the hamper. 

» * * • • 

Meanwhile, Gustavus Tomlinson was having a N warm 
time, for no sooner did his men abandon the war on the 
enemy than they turned it against their luckless leader. 

" Did you ever see such an ass ? " said Qopton, pointing 
at Gussy. " Look at him ! " 

Tomlinson was sitting on the ground, his tiny lees 
crossed like a Chinese mandarin, and his little baby hand- 
plucking at the grass between them. He gazed mute’.v 
at his men, shifting his eyes from one to another as a differed: 
speaker took up the tirade. 

" Did he think he was such a Solomon as to know* mere 
of * the wolf * than we know ? " asked Munroe with ^ 
pitying smile. 

" Did he think his tremendous pluck would overawe 
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the lot of them ? ” sneered Cox. ” It is we who are to 
blame for giving way to such a bounder.” 

” Yes, and if he would have let me find Felton and 
Tredington,” added Clopton, ” all this might never have 
occurred.” 

” You think that they and we together could have 
shied * the wolf’ ? ” said Rivington. ” It certainly would 
have been much better to have had them with us.” 

Their leader looked distressed. 

” Wilinot certainly is a beast,” he said. 

” Beast ? ” echoed Clopton. ” He’s not so much of a 
beast as you are a booby.” 

The remark was received in silent sorrow, but when the 
next break occurred in the volume of abuse, Tomlinson 
rose to his feet and said : 

” Now, if you've all done for a minute, tell me the nearest 
way to Stillman’s Hollow.” 

The rebels were aghast. Some began renewed expostu¬ 
lations ; but the look on Gussy’s face silenced them, and 
with a dawning suspicion that there was something yet 
to be learned from this singular boy, they all began at 
once to advise on the best route to follow. Luckily there 
was small divergence in their view’s, and the party were 
soon moving forward at a rattling pace. 

The path they pursued lay well removed from the Dingles, 
but Wilmot had not thrown up the lid of his ill-gotten 
hamper, when his victims, in a compact body, topped the 
hill that overhung Stillman’s Hollow. As they did so, a 
shout of joy far out-echoing the one that he and his “ pack ” 


had raised, broke from their lips. For down in the grassv 
glade, at a green nook shaded by hawthorn and silver, 
birch, two boys were busy round a white cloth spread with 
numberless dainties. They were Felton and Tredington. 

It took a very short time indeed to join them, and tkr 
happy picnic, free from all fear of molestation, was soon in 
full swing. But it had not progressed far w’hen Clopton 
Munroe, Cox and Rivington tendered in a body their sincere^: 
apologies to ” General ” Tomlinson. 

“ If you had told us in the first place,” said Rivington 
” of course we should not have acted as we did.” 

” And then you would have spoilt the whole game 
was the reply. ” It w r as just because you didn't know that 
you fought so well for the hamper. It was just because vol 
didn't understand, that ‘the wolf* had no chance o: 
understanding, either.” 

‘ * But how did you get grub enough to pack two hampers ? 
asked Clopton, his mind still much confused by the turn 
events had taken. 

” I didn't,” replied Tomlinson. ” I only packed orn* 
which Felton and Tredington brought here after we hac 
started.” 

” Then, what was in the other ? ” asked half a dozer, 
voices at once. 

Little Gussy leaned far over the white tablecloth 
supporting himself on his outspread hands, till he looked 
something like a human frog, and assuming an expression 
of great solemnity, whispered : 

” Nothing but stones 1 ” 


How Pheasants are Reared. 

y4iSr A Business that has many Trials and Tribulations. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


URING recent years the rearing 
of game birds in this country has 
been reduced to a very fine art, 
and in our days thousands of 
pheasants and partridges are reared 
annually under more or less 
artificial conditions. Almost every 
estate, indeed, where the con¬ 
ditions arc at all favourable has 
its hatcheries and rearing pens 
where the young birds are brought 
up by foster parents and tended 
by men who thoroughly under¬ 
stand their requirements. 

The results obtained by artificial rearing are far better than 
if the birds were allowed to run wild, for even in the most carefully 
watched preserves disaster is bound to befall a large percentage 
of the young birds—and not a few of the old ones, for at this 
time of the year the parents arc extraordinarily tame. It is no 
difficult matter for Mr. Reynard, travelling silently “ up wind ” 
through the thickets, to locate the whereabouts of the sitting 
pheasant and pounce upon her ere she is aware of the approaching 
doom. He then cats the eggs at his leisure, and takes home the 
kill for his cubs. 

Fortunately for the wild creatures, food is easy to procure 
in the spring—as witness the case of the sitting pheasant and 
the prowling fox. The fox has his young to feed, and is no 
respecter of game laws, and though, like most animals, he has his 
own particular hunting range, he is often forced to travel far 
afield in order to cope with the growing appetites of his little 
ones. Thus the presence of a number of foolish game birds busy 
with their domestic affairs in a certain covert or coppice will 
attract parent foxes from far and near, and this is a state of 
aliair.s which even the most alert keeper cannot divert so long 
as the biids are left to breed in a wild state. 

Foxes are by no means the only source of damage to the 
sitting pheasant and partridge, however, and I have little 
doubt tiiat weasels are accountable for far more damage than 
Mr. Reynard. The fox hunts and kills just what he requires for 
food, but the weasel kills for the sheer fun of the thing. 

Thus, she uld he find himself in the midst of a family of young 
game birds the w ei-cl is not satisfied till the last of the tiny 


fledglings has given up its life. He will attack the sitting pare: 
bird just as readily, or devour her eggs during her absence, an. 
pheasants have been seen to rise into the air with this ferociou- 
little outlaw clinging desperately to them. Cats, hawks, rat' 
and jays are also potent factors of mischief, while if the sea.sen 
happens to be a stormy one, the low-lying nests are likely t. 
become scamped, or the chickens chilled and cramped, in 
of the parent bird’s efforts to shield them. 

Thus it will be seen that birds that are left to breed natura: 
are exposed to many perils; and now a word concerning :h 
manner in which these perils are overcome by artifice. 
rearing. 

As soon as the nesting season opens the keepers begin to patn 
the coverts in search of pheasant nests. Each nest located i 
carefully marked down and watched until the keeper is su^ 
that the full number of eggs have been produced. This is t. 
easy matter, for sometimes two pheasants will lay in one ne^ 
and the eggs must not be interfered with after the old bird La- 
started sitting. Some keepers take the eggs as they are laid ax_ 
substitute wooden ones. 

The usual and doubtless the best way of hatching off the egg 
is by sitting them under a hen, and allowing her to hatch the z 
off and rear the chicks in the usual manner, though in ma 
parts of the country the demand for “ broody ” hens just n 
this time of the year is far greater than the supply. Incubator- 
are then used, the eggs being hatched off by artificial warmth 
Each day they are sprinkled with water and turned, and as d* 
chicks hatch out they are placed under the care of a foster parrr 
who tends them under the impression that they are her o»« 
legal offspring. 

No doubt you have seen game-rearing pens during your ram' > 
in the country, but in case you have not, a brief description it. 
prove of interest. The keeper invites you to have a look roun 
and leads you to some secluded corner of the coverts—proba: 
near to his own house ; a spot commanding all the sun poss»b*« 
and well sheltered from the east wind. On the wav voo cat. 
your foot on something screened from view among the umk: 
bush, and to your surprise set a regular armament of tin ca: 
rattling. In imagination you picture how Mr. Reynard wci 
scuttle away from the haunted place had he done the same thi’v 
or what a horrible jar it would give to the night poacher wt. 
would not be above stealing young pheasants. 
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A little farther on you observe a wire stretched about a foot 
from the ground, and held in position by wooden pegs. From 
it dangle all manner of conspicuous objects—a scrap of cloth, a 
white feather, the rim of an old hat, and so on, and this you know 
is another precaution against Mr. Reynard and his kind. As 
you draw nearer you distinguish the unmusical clang-clang of 
tin cans beating together, and, looking up, you see a number 
of them, supported by strings, swinging from a branch. As the 
branch moves in the breeze they beat together, thus producing 
the suspicious and unmusical sound. 

This is a precaution against the attack of winged thieves, 
who might swoop down into the pens to carry off a 
young bird before the very eyes of the frantic foster mother. 
The sparrow hawk is the worst offender in this direction, though 
his inoffensive little cousin, the kestrel, is often made to suffer 
for his sins. 

Next you come to the pens—a long row of coops, standing in 
a spacious enclosure bounded by a high wire-netting fence. As 
you enter the run the keeper warns you particularly to mind 
where you put your feet, for the young birds are timid, and 
upon your approach crouch in the grass where they are quite 


invisible. You soon find out, however, that the place is literally 
alive with them—odd-looking, drab-coloured little fellows, who, 
in spite of their diminutive size, can fly quite well. 

To observe the results of artificial rearing one has only to 
walk through a covert about the beginning of September and 
observe the vast number of squeakers that get up from every 
sunny corner. “ Must be like shooting barn-door fowls," observes 
the uninitiated, but this is altogether a mistaken idea. By 
October the birds have become extremely wild and wary, and 
they soon learn the meaning of gunshot, while a strong male 
bird flying high " down wind ” stands a very good chance of 
passing over the guns unharmed. 

The work of rearing completed, the keeper by no means finds 
himself idle until the shooting season begins. The positions 
of the guns have to be arranged respectively for each beat, and 
arranged in such a manner when possible as to suit the abilities 
of the various sportsmen. A good keeper knows approximately 
what results each beat should produce—which way the birds are 
likely to fly, and so on, and unless he arranges the guns properly 
he cannot hope to attain good results, and will thus be hopelessly 
beaten by his rival of the next covert. 



A Plea for Fair Play. 

Entomological Musings by Miggs Minor. 


T HE laborious ANT. I am willing to grant. 

Shows an industry fine in its way. 

And it may be the BEE has a lesson for me. 
For he's fonder of work than of play. 

But why leave it at that ? I can point to the GNAT— 
To have him disregarded I'm loath ; 

When the sunshine is bright he is nimble and light. 

And at cricket a boy should be both. 


Then consider, I say, the good SPIDER. You may 
Sweep aside the fine web she has spun. 

All's in vain ! She’ll come back, and in less than a crack, 
A new snare for the flies she’s begun ! 

Perseverance so grand one’s respect should command— 

'Tis a virtue in lads somewhat rare— 

Yet the SPIDER is made to remain in the shade, 

Which is what I call beastly unfair. 


Then the BEETLE, I hold, is exceedingly bold 
To abandon his lair 'neath the sink 
For a floor where big feet he is certain to meet. 

As he seeks for a crumb or a drink. 

That he's brave is quite clear, thus to banish all fear. 
And strike out, as it were, sink or swim; 

Yet I notice that I am not bidden to try, 

As a duty, to emulate him. 


It is always the BEE, as I'm sorry to see. 

Or the ANT I am told to admiie. 

They secure all the praise—I'm to copy their ways. 

If to conquer success I desire. 

Other insects I know as inspiring, and so 
When I'm next needing models I shan’t 
Let those others go by, and entirely rely 
On the busy old BEE and the ANT 1 

Felix Leigh. 



A Sparrow Hawk visiting Pheasant Pens. 
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To Become a Champion Swimmer. 

In this Interesting Interview, Mr. Jabez Wolffe, the Hero 
of Twenty Cross-Channel Attempts, gives much valuable 
advice to all who Swim or who wish to do so. 


1 ENDERED into English 

1 -^ my motto is ‘Yield not 

J.V to misfortune,’ and, of 
course, I endeavour to act 
upon its teaching. In my many 
attempts to swim the English 
Channel I have not been in the least 
overburdened by what is popularly 
known as luck. But then, as you 
will understand, I have gained an 
immense amount of experience in 
everything that has to do with- 
swimming, so much so that young 
fellows, and older ones as well, are 
consulting me every day upon the 
subject. And I am sure that it will 
afford me much pleasure to give some 
hints and advice as to swimming, 
especially to the readers of the Boy’s 
Own Paper, though, naturally 
enough, I am not acquainted with 
all of them personally." 

Such was the genial response to 
my request that was immediately 
returned by Mr. Jabez Wolffe, the 
famous long-distance swimmer and 
hero of no fewer than twenty attempts 
to swim the Channel. He likewise 
at once told me that he thought 
every boy in the land should be 
obliged to learn to swim if physically 
capable of receiving such instruction, and that not only so 
that he might on occasion be able to preserve his own life 
but also that he should be efficient for saving the lives of 
other people. 

Mr. Wolffe, who was bom in Glasgow some thirty-six 
years ago, looks a fine figure of a man whether you see him 
attired in his swimming costume or wearing his everyday 
clothes. His height is 5 feet 9 inches, and—I having procured 
a tape measure—he allowed me to ascertain that his chest 
measurement is 50 inches, waist 37 inches, and biceps and 
calf exactly the same—namely, 16J inches. 

" And do not forget to tell the boys," he said, while I 
was running the tape over him, “ that I am a teetotaller and 
a non-smoker. Alcohol and athletics, though their names 
both begin with the same letter, are absolutely opposed to 
each other, and if you desire to com pete successf ully nowadays 
at any kind of sport you must leave alcohol severely alone. 
By so doing you benefit in every way. As for smoking, I am 
sure that where great exertions are called for one is best 
without it. In swimming, for instance, the lungs are put 
to most strenuous tests, and if you smoke they will not for 
long sustain the strain. Besides which, smoking undoubtedly 
tends to make one less fit generally. I am well aware 
that there are some champions who boast that they smoke 
and all the rest of it, but let me tell you this, and that is that 
if you will take the trouble to watch that kind of man 
you will find that, as sure as certainty, he does not remain 
champion for any length of time. It is by far the wisest 
plan neither to drink nor to smoke." 

Seeing that it was in July 1906. eight years ago, that 
Wolffe first essayed to cross the Channel, and that he has 
been striving at it ever since, the fact that he is to-day in finer 
physical condition than ever before speaks volumes for the 
soundness of the system of training that he has adopted. 


And it also lends conviction to all hr- 
pronouncements on the subject C 
one’s material well-being. 

That first Channel swim of his 
a momentous one for Wolffe. in¬ 
asmuch as it failed through hi> 
incurring a strained tendon on tbt 
outside of the left leg above the knee 
In the extraordinarily quick time 0: 
9 hours 51 minutes he had got to 
wdthin four miles of France, and wa¬ 
in a good position to the west 0: 
Cape Grisnez, when he was compelled 
to leave the water. For years after¬ 
wards the injury now and agaor. 
troubled him, after eight or nine 
hours' sw T imming sometimes fonnin: 
like a lump as big as an egg near thr 
knee. But by judicious " nursing 
of the injured limb, and by hi- 
accustomed careful living, Wolfit 
has pretty completely triumphed 
over that particular misfortune. 

It was an arm, and not a leg, that 
brought failure to his final attempt o: 
the year 1908 to swim the Channel 
which was an adventurous trip 
altogether, for on the way he wa* 
compelled to swim over the Goodwir. 
Sands. Starting from the South 
Foreland at nine o’clock in the 
morning the w r eather was fine, and the temperature ot 
the water high for the period of the year. All looked 
very promising when he set out, for there was about thra 
hours of flood tide to run; it was soon found that 
this was coming along very hotly, and that, despite 
Wolffe’s powerful swrimming, he w r as being drifted rapidl\ 
towards the Goodwin Sands. By varying the course o: 
the accompanying steamer every effort was made to keep the 
swimmer clear of the Sands, but Wolffe had eventually t 
swim across the southern portion of the Sands, clearci; 
them close to the Chequer Buoy. It was a tough stiuggit 
in the whirling, eddying seas. 

Two hours after that he suddenly complained of havini 
been stung by a jelly-fish, and his right arm soon began n 
swell. His friend Kellingley, the Brighton Swimnur.'; 
Champion, got into a small boat, and rubbed some oil oc 
the injured limb, but the swimmer had eventually to 
abandon the attempt after just over nine hours owing 
the poisoning of the right arm by the jelly-fish sting. Tk? 
arm became very badly swollen right up to the shoulder. an_ 
Wolffe temporarily lost all power in it. But he thinks s 
lightly of most of his “ misfortunes," and he has made >*. 
many Channel attempts since, that w r hen I questioned hir 
as to those incidents he had quite a mental tussle is, 
order to recall some details concerning them. 

Kellingley, I should mention, acts always as his train?: 
and he figures in two of the photographs that illustrate thi* 
interview. In one he is seen feeding Wolffe from a sma. 1 
boat, in the same way as he had attended to the swimme:: 
jelly-fish casualty. \Volffe, as you see, has both a sw'immir. 
cap and goggles on, and it is well to note his position in r 
as one might almost say, on the water. In the other pictun 
referred to, the trainer is seen on the shore before the star 
greasing the swimmer down with the special white prepar 
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tion, a thick coat of which is laid on his body in order to 
prevent as far as possible the soakage of the sea. This is 
requisite on these long salt-water excursions. 

" I believe you have also gained celebrity for the well 
thought out preparations for your cross-Channel jaunts. 
Mr. Wolffe,” I suggested to him, “ and that your arrange¬ 
ments have been copied by long-distance swimmers the 
world over ? ” 

“ The only way to succeed is to grasp all the available 
aids to success that your ingenuity can possibly offer to 
you,” he answered. “ And now let me say something 
as to the best age at which to start swimming, and give 
a few other tips and wrinkles for boys who are taking up 
what used to be roseately referred to as the ' natatorial art.’ 

“ Nothing is to be gained by starting too young, and the 
best time for a boy to begin is when he is about eight years 
of age. By starting any earlier than that there is always 
a certain amount of risk of a youngster becoming frightened 
of being in the water. And there may also possibly be some 
danger of straining the system. All tendency of other 
boys towards 
larking about 
with a youngster 
who is learning to 
swim, pushing 
him unexpectedly 
into the water, 
and anything of 
that kind, should 
be sternly sup¬ 
pressed, tor this 
is really a serious 
business, and good 
tuition merits 
having adequate 
attention paid to 
it, which is 
necessary if the 
novice is to avoid 
many easily con¬ 
tracted faults. 

Once you are pro¬ 
ficient, of course, 
you may indulge 
in as many water 
revels and pranks 
as you please. I 
myself was ten 
years of age when 
I learned to swim. 

•' If he be so 
fortunate as to 
have the choice, the learner should select to take his 
lessons in salt water rather than in fresh water, as in 
the former the human body is so much more buoyant, 
md that renders the task of learning to swim very 
nuch easier. There are some youths to whom the art 
)f swimming does not come so readily as to others, 
ind these tardy ones in particular will be well advised in 
ieeking the assistance that salt water gives in holding 
up the swimmer or would-be swimmer. 

“ Sometimes you may hear a fellow proudly boast, 4 I 
:aught myself to swim.’ To do so was, we will admit, very 
mterprising of him, but in reality the young gentleman 
s to be pitied rather than admired and his doings emulated, 
ft is a great mistake even to make the attempt to teach 
oneself to swim, for without adequate instruction one is 
:ertain to acquire a bad style, and that is a blemish which 
t is afterwards most difficult to eradicate. On looking at a 
;quad of youngsters bathing, an expert can at once pretty 
veil decide which swimmers have been properly instructed 
ind which have relied on themselves for tuition. And 
i bad style of swimming entails very much more effort in 
order to get through the water. Consequently each stroke 
foes not carry you as far as it should do. 

“ As a matter of fact, I did teach myself to swim, and 
vhcn I came to know exactly what constituted a good style 


in swimming I was very sorry indeed that I had done so, 
for it took me literally years to alter the very bad style that 
I had acquired. Once you have really adopted a bad 
style, that wrong method may come so naturally to you 
that yoji simply cannot copy a good example, even though 
you try to, and may conscientiously believe that you are 
actually executing the correct movements. I know that 
in my case it proved to be a tedious and long business before 
I could rid myself of my errors, but directly I at last 
succeeded I improved vastly, both in mode of progression 
and in speed. All that trouble I should have avoided 
had I in the first place been taken in hand by a proper 
teacher, and that is why I so strongly advocate that a boy 
should be instructed adequately in swimming from the very 
start. 

" Quite in the usual course, there will be amongst your 
readers some who are fat of body and some who are thin, 
and in learning to swim, and in swimming of all kinds, a fat 
boy has a great advantage over a thin one, because he has 
so much more natural buoyancy. One way and another 

I have a good deal 
to do with boys ; 
I live at Brighton, 
and you know that 
there are several 
well-known 
schools there, 
public and other¬ 
wise ; and some¬ 
times when going 
for a swim I have 
heard his com¬ 
rades chaffing 
some pronounc¬ 
edly plump boy 
and addressing 
him by all sorts 
of fancy names 
that were plainly 
indicative as to 
his individual 
habit of body. 

4 Never you mind,’ 
1 would say to 
comfort him; 

* when you get 
into the water 
they'll wish they 
could float like 
you ! ’ Which 
came true, for a 
fat boy is as 
buoyant as a cork, and if he is slow on land, as some fat 
boys are, it may be truly said that the water is his element. 

“ You know how eager some young fellows are. As soon 
as they have barely mastered one accomplishment they 
bum to get on to something else ! Well, I often find that 
youths almost as soon as they can swim commence to talk 
about, and wish to experimentalise with, high diving— 
which is a form of water sport that I do not suppose can 
ever be of much real use to anyone, do you ? And I may 
say that personally I do not advocate high diving, for 
unless you are an expert you can very easily be seriously 
injured at it; and that owing to several causes which I need 
not here take up time in mentioning. Of course some ex¬ 
ceptions exist to every rule, but it is pretty safe to say that 
a good diver is never a good swimmer, generally speaking. 
You cannot be both. 

44 The best place to learn to swim is a swimming bath, 
and, as I have already indicated, salt water preferred. 
Don’t go into the river or sea before you can swim. That 
is an adage that might well be printed, framed, and hung 
up in all swimming baths. And, indeed, when I come to 
think of it, hung up on land as well. 

44 A thin boy, who is easily submerged, must learn from a 
teacher in the usual way, even though his lightness of weight 
does serve to handicap him ; but there is, of course, nothing 



PREPARING FOR THE PLUNGE. 

(Trainer Kellingley greases the swimmer all over to counteract the chill of the water. On the 
right is seen Piper Jock Hendry, who has accompanied Wolffe on no fewer than eighteen long¬ 
distance swims.) 
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from the swimming point of view against his, as the phrase 
has it, ' feeding up ’ somewhat, and especially for the under¬ 
taking on hand. 

“ ‘ How long should a boy stop in the water ? ’ is a query 
that is put to me scores of times during every bathing 
season. There is no rule that applies to all boys alike, 
and what I myself say is, stop in so long as you do not 
leel cold ; but directly you notice the effect of the cold 
water come out, for after that the bath will be doing you 
more harm than good. Than swimming there is no more 
healthful and beneficial exercise, but before seriously 
taking up swim¬ 
ming it is wise to 
be examined by a 
doctor, just to 
satisfy yourself 
that your heart is 
sound. As you 
know, there are 
numerous deaths 
during the summer 
months through 
the sudden chill, 
when bathing, The “Crawl” Stroke, 

affecting those 

who are so unfortunate as to possess weak hearts." 

In one of the photographs an individual will be noticed 
who carries with him a set of Highland bagpipes. When I 
put an inquiry to Wolffe concerning this peculiar feature 
of the picture in question, he told me that the musician 
thus depicted is Jock Hendry, the highly popular piper, 
who has accompanied him, in both senses of the phrase, 
on no fewer than eighteen of his Cross-Channel attempts, 
and who is fully resolved to contribute a skirl of triumph 
to the successful one. Being a Scot, Wolffe is fond of the 
sound of the pipes, and in mid-Channel they have often 
and again served to help dispel the monotony of many a 
weary mile. 

Another interesting picture shows Wolffe being fed by 
the aid of a fishing-rod in a rough sea. Two swimmers 
are in the sea accompanying him, such comradeship being 
of much assistance to a swimmer in the course of a pro¬ 
tracted tussle with the tide and w’aves. In swimming 
Wolffe makes use of the left overarm stroke. Upon an¬ 
other occasion, when he again reached a point within four 
miles of Cape Grisnez, he was for a long time accompanied 
in the water by William Steame, of Manchester, who has 
himself twice tried for Cross-Channel 
honours. And as Steame employs the 
right overarm stroke, the result was 
that they were swimming face to face, 
thus making excellent company. 

During yet another swim of 15^- hours' 
duration, when, after covering foity 
miles, Wolffe had to abandon the 
attempt when he was within three- 
quarters of a mile from the French 
shore, he was accompanied by Miss 
Lily Smith, the champion lady 
swimmer, for a spell of three and a 
quarter hours. This young lady swims 
exactly the same stroke as he does. 

Upon this occasion the town lights of Calais were distinctly 
visible when the courageous swimmer was compelled to 
announce that he could battle with the tide no longer, 
and he had to be assisted into the boat. Not inaptly 
has it been said that a Channel swimmer needs to be 
equipped with “ the heart of a lion in the body of a goods 
locomotive." 

"It Is perhaps important that I should refer to the 
subject of what is the best stroke for a man or a boy." 
this wonderful swimmer very thoughtfully suggested ; 
“ and, like so many other things that one could discuss, it 
all depends. The chief consideration is whether you aim 
at accomplishing a fast pace or whether you are a long¬ 
distance performer. If you desire to attain speed for short 
distance work the best is the crawl, or the trudgeon, stroke. 


For distance and moderate speed the most advisable strek* I 
is the overarm, or, as I may put it, my style of swimmm. 
Should you be content with making slow progress throupr 
the water, and at the same time like to jog along in a quit- 
easy manner, then the breast stroke is the one that yn 
should adopt. In a rough sea the overarm is the mo>: 
suitable stroke to employ, because it enables you to cut 
through the waves as they meet you, whereas with the 
breast stroke the sea meets you full in the face at even- 
stroke. 

" Very important to a swimmer is the question of how 
to increase his staying power, and by carefully observing 
certain principles almost anyone may considerably improve 
this quality in himself. In order to be successful, this livms 
according to rule must be done thoroughly; if you are 
half-hearted about it you had better leave the whole 
business alone, for in that event you will only be imposme 
certain restrictions upon yourself for nothing, and the 
disappointing results that you will achieve are certain to 
cause you to thenceforward abandon any attempts to 
improve. Training for swimming, or for any other athlet; 
sport, must be well done to be worth doing at all; you 
should strive to make yourself perfect in every way that 
is possible to you, taking no notice of minor inconvenience^ 
so long as you attain your end, which is that of arrivinc 
by the important day at a complete state of physical fitness 
My programme for enabling a swimmer to improve 
staying power I would divide into four parts, thus :— 

"1. If you are a smoker or take alcoholic drinks, abandon 
both of these practices. 

” 2. Cultivate physical exercises, but in so doing employ 
the assistance of very little, if any, apparatus. 

”3. Indulge in plenty of walking, not too long distances, 
but taking your toe-and-heel jaunts regularly and easily 
and enjoying them. 

“ 4. Carefully diet yourself, the while attentively studying 
your own particular peculiarities as to digestion and sc- 
forth, so that you may come to be aware exactly as to what 
diet does and does not suit you. Everyone has his ‘ me.it 
and his ‘ poison,’ as the proverb puts it. 

“ As regards the swimmer’s ideal bill of fare, here arr 
a few suggestions. Leave out of the menu all kinds 
sloppy foods, pastry, new bread, jam, and potatoes. Thcsr 
are amongst the most undesirable items of all. Take 
toast, stewed fruits, chicken, barley, fish, chops, and 
yolks of eggs. Those are included in the few most desirable 
items. Your drinks should be distilled water, and tea m 
moderation. 

" While I am referring to the subicr* 
of diet, I may perhaps just menti r 
two of my own little personal oddities 
one of which has to do with the taking 
of food, though—in this instance—it > 
being taken by other people. Up : 
the tug that accompanies me on r 
long swims there are invariably * 
number of spectators, and there a** 
two things that I always feel mu 
obliged if these people will refrain lr r 
doing. I do not like to see anyor 
turn his back upon me when I am l* 
the water ; that is, I think, about 
only thing that puts me out of temper. And I simp 
cannot bear to see anyone eating in front of me whil< 
am ploughing along. You will understand that it * 
probably have been some time since I myself touc’: 
any form of solid food, and the sight of a i< 
fellow contentedly munching big bites taken from a th. 
ham sandwich causes me not only a sensation of on. 
but also a gnawing empty feeling when I am in the wa’ 
that is a good deal more acute even than that. 

When such a tantalising incident does transpire in t> 
course of a Channel swim, I give the signal to my trair 
and he goes immediately to the innocent offender. a*- 
politely invites him to cross over and finish the satisi\ 
sandwich at the other side of the tug’s deck where I can: 
see him. 




The “Trudgeon” Stroke. 

(The dotted lines show the direction in which the 
arms have been moved.) 
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" Referring to item No. 2 as to physical exercises, I 
should state here that for myself I consider that dumb-bells 
and gymnastic exercises generally are practically useless, 
not alone to swimmers but to most athletes, and that for 
the reason that all exercises of the kind tend to cause the 
muscles to become stiff and bunchy. Personally all the 
apparatus I use consists of grips that weigh only two 
ounces the pair. 

" Cross-Channel swimming is necessarily somewhat 
monotonous work, like all other forms of long-distance 
or long-lasting athletics. For distance swimming you 
want to have a pretty cheerful disposition, and it is helpful 
if you can cultivate the knack of remaining hopeful to 
the end, whatever that may prove to be. My last efforts 
of chief importance were made in 1911, when I got within 
half a mile of Dover in 14 hours 40 minutes, and within 
one mile of Dover in 14 hours 50 minutes. Both times 


I remember wishing that some of the others would indulge 
in similar waggery to make fun for me. 

“ Concerning the matter of one's actual swimming 
practice when training, the most satisfactory method is 
to gradually extend the distance that you swim by regular 
and easy stages. Supposing you are able to swim one 
mile, then you should increase the distance by adding a 
quarter of a mile each week to the distance that you 
swim in training. A quarter of a mile is quite enough to 
tack on to your course at each separate addition. The 
idea is to progressively lead oneself along into swimming 
the greatest distance that one's powers will permit, and 
the important point is to make the increase of distance 
so gradual that one scarcely notices it." 

In expert swimming circles it has generally been expected 
that Jabez Wolffe would take rank in front of, perhaps, all 
other distance swimmers by reason of the suitability of his 
physique, and there is no doubt but that the 
early injury to his leg has up to now robbed him 
of many honours that really should be his. 
Anyway, he has abundantly deserved success, 
and he quite contentedly told me that, should he 
never attain all his ambitions, well, he will 
regard it as just pure bad luck. 

Sometimes when he has quitted the water after 


FED FROM A SMALL BOAT. 

(Trainer Kellingley is here seen giving the swimmer 
nourishment while in smooth water.) 


I was swept back by ebbing tides 
at the finish. The tides give the 
swimmer cause for a good deal of 
anxiety, and it is well if he can manage 
to persuade himself, any way, that he 
enjoys possession of a contented mind. 

A fellow who begins to worry and 
wonder directly he has started on a 
swim will certainly never constitute 
that swim a really long one. You 
require to be self-reliant, optimistic, 
and tenacious of will-power. If you 
reckon up the figures of my four 
Channel attempts in 1907 I think you will find that 
I was some 46 hours in the water altogether. That is 
when you require to be your own cheerful chum, if 
possible. 

" It is as well to remember that in distance swimming 
anything that may pleasantly serve to take the swimmer’s 
attention off the business that he has on hand is of much 
benefit to him. My swims are mostly done in the daytime, 
and the passengers on the tug amuse themselves in various 
ways. Some of them fish, others take photographs, 
or count the number of strokes that I am making per 
minute. Upon one occasion a passenger who was fishing 
could not get a bite, and he went for a walk round the deck 
and a short chat by way of a change. Along came another 
of the party, pulled in his line, and did something to it, 
of all of which I, in the water, was a most interested 
spectator. Then I heard a shout of * Jack. Quick ! A 
bite,' and when the excited angler, rushing to his line, 
hauled it in hand-over-hand, I and all the rest saw that 
he had * caught' three bloaters ! I tell you that blithe¬ 
some happening cheered me agreeably on my v. atery way ; 




IN A ROUGH SEA. 

(When the water is choppy a fishing line is resorted to, and by this method f od and 
drink are conveyed to the swimmer.) 


a long swim, Wolffe has been still quite warm ; never, 
even after a tremendously punishing journey, with the 
temperature of the sea much gone down, can his vitality 
be said to have run really low. I asked him if one could 
do anything to in any way improve the power of resisting 
cold when swimming, in the ability to withstand which 
lies much of the secret of success. 

“ No," he told me, " Nature must endow you with 
that power essentially, and it comes from a combination 
of qualities, namely—strong lungs, a good heart, active 
circulation, and, scarcely less important, plenty of pluck, 
without which latter possession a long-distance sea swimmer 
would have no chance of winning fame as such. In 
addition to my next Cross-Channel attempt I have arranged 
two big swims for myself, namely, to try and break the 
record, created in 1884, for a swim from Southsea Pier to 
Ryde Pier and back to Portsmouth Pier, and the other an 
attempt to swim from the Eddystone Lighthouse to Plymouth 
Breakwater, which is a feat no one has ever before 
essayed. Now, those are undertakings that could never be 
achieved by a good swimmer who was yet of timid 
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disposition, and I would ask any of your readers who think 
of taking up distance sea swimming to bear in mind that 
only a bold heart can hope to beat big seas. And a fine 
manly game it is, too ; and one that every British boy, 
robust enough, must love. 

“ Let me repeat my advice to any beginner that he 
should seek a good teacher, an ex-champion swimmer 
preferred, if he can come across one willing to accept 
him as his pupil; but in any event procure an efficient 
instructor of some kind. Supposing you have learned to 
swim in a bath and now wish to become a good sea swimmer, 
such a teacher can see where your faults are and he will in¬ 
crease your pace in a most marked manner. Get a friend 
to take your time for a certain distance before you receive 
instructions from your new teacher, and again after you 
have received same, and find out if you have derived any 
benefit from the lesson. I predict that you will be 
astonished at your improvement.” 

With Wolffe, as he is to-day, swimming more strongly than 
ever, here are two newspaper extracts of long ago 
that make rather amusing reading. 

“ After a swim of four hours, Wolffe was forced 
to abandon the attempt and boarded the tug. He 
said in conversation he thought his swimming days 
were over, as when the leg gave out it was all up; 
one could not fight against Nature.” 

And a year later :— 

” Interviewed last night, Wolffe 
stated that it was his last Channel 
swim. (That was swim No. 4 out 
of the twenty !) He felt absolutely 
well in himself, but with the un¬ 
certainty as to the left leg standing 
the strain he thought it useless to 
continue his attempts. The annoying 
feature to him was that the leg had 
gone well during all the long practice 
swimming, extending to twelve hours 
at a time, and had yet failed at the 
critical moment.” 

That was seven years ago, and he 


has done much truly remarkable swimming since. Wher 
I called his attention to those bygone announcements c 
his, Wolffe laughingly responded :— 

” It is precisely what I have told you ; you see wha* 
pluck will do for one ! But just make a note to intimat 
in print that swimmers, when dressed in their meagre swim 
ming clothes especially, should be careful to preserve ther 
limbs from injury. The worst bruising I ever got was tw> 
years ago when, during an attempt, we nearly all lost ou; 
lives owing to a gale springing up in the Channel while I 
was swimming. The tug’s engine-room filled with water, ani 
the fires were nearly put out. From my trainer I received 
the signal to abandon the swim ; but I hesitated, thinkin: 
it was perhaps safer where I then was in the sea than to ha\> 
to plunge in again later on. However, out I came, anc 
nearly got killed climbing aboard when a heavy sea dashe: 
me against the side of the tug. How I escaped injury 1 
shall never understand. We ran the tug before the wind 
to a port twenty miles from our point of departure. LK 
course, I was very badly bruised. 

” One thing more is that I would counsel aL 
swimmers as to its being absolutely necessary to 
plug the ears when swimming, for although a: 

first you do not feel any ill effects, thr 
water gradually acts adversely upor. 
the drum of the ear, very often 
causing a deal of trouble and, in some 
instances, deafness. For myself, I 
use special plugs for the ears, and 
similar ones can be quite cheaply 
purchased. But an excellent ear 
plug for swimmers consists of a 
small wad of cotton wool well 
soaked in glycerine; wool used b\ 
itself is not suitable, for not only 
does the water permeate it. but 
small particles of the wool some¬ 
times remain in the ear and occasion 
irritation. No one swimming regu¬ 
larly should omit to take thii 
precaution.” 
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In Tu>o Partin 



PART II. 


AVING recovered somewhat, we 
strolled along the river bank. It 
was a very dry, bright afternoon, 
and after covering three or four 
miles we lay down on the grass. 

“ Don’t feel inclined to walk 
all that way back,” said Chester¬ 
ton. ” We might save a couple 
of miles by cutting through the 
woods.” 

” That’s all very well,” I said, 
” but if the gamekeepers catch 
us, it is a sure case for the 
Head.” 

” If we go back by the village 
we are almost certain to meet Tanker, and the meeting 
might be unpleasant,” urged Chesterton. 

The woods formed part of the estate of a peppery old 
gentleman, Welshingham by name, and were kept strictly 
private. There had been one or two complaints to the 
Head about trespassing, and the rules on the subject had 
been made severe. 

” We can surely avoid the keepers,” said Chesterton. 
” Shall we risk it ? ” 

“ Come along,” I answered, clambering with circum¬ 
spection over the barbed-wire fence. Chesterton followed, 
and we walked quietly along. We didn't talk, but, in 
spite of all efforts, it was impossible at times to avoid 
trampling down the dry underwood, and the noise caused 
seemed sufficient to waken all the keepers within a mile. 
The strain began to get on our nerves ; every minute we 
expected a keeper to jump from behind a tree, and un¬ 
consciously we increased the pace till we were almost 
running. We had, perhaps, covered half the distance, 
when there was a shout behind, and, looking round, we 
saw a tall, burly keeper start to run. 

” Sprint,” said Chesterton. 

We did. We were both in fair training, but we were no 
match for that long-legged keeper, and he began to make 
upon us steadily. 

He was perhaps thirty yards away when he first came 
in view, and in a short time our lead was reduced to 
twenty. 

” Wish he would stop that horrible row,” gasped Chester¬ 
ton. The man was shouting as he ran, and if there happened 
to be another keeper anywhere in front, we were certain 
to be cornered. 

Doggedly we pegged on. It was exhausting work, 
doubling round trees and avoiding rabbit warrens, and 
still the beggar behind was gaining upon us. It was 
galling, because we were almost through, and once on 
the level road there was more chance of escape. The 
keeper commenced to pull up on us hand over hand. The 
sound of his breathing was now quite audible ; he was 
only a yard or two behind, and every minute I expected 
to feel him grip my collar. Suddenly there was a tre¬ 
mendous crash, and, glancing back, we saw the enemy 
stretched full length. He had tripped over a fallen branch. 

I couldn’t resist a shout of relief. He evidently got a 
shake, for it was quite a couple of minutes before he was 
after us again. There was now only a high barbed-wire 
fence between us and the road. Chesterton was leading, 


and with a whoop he was over. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances I shouldn't have risked it, but that lumbering 
keeper behind had precisely the effect that a mad bull 
would have, had, and I didn’t pause to consider. With 
my heart in my boots, I let myself at the fence. In a 
second I was over, but there was a shallow ditch on the 
other side, and I landed exactly on the edge, slipped, and 
sat down in four inches of water. 

Chesterton, the beast, laughed as he pulled me up. I 
felt angry and uncomfortable, but I hadn't time to say 
what I thought. We turned towards the school. 

” Bother ! There's Ruff,” said Chesterton. 

Away in the distance our esteemed master was walking 
slowly along the road from the school. 

” We can’t go that way,” said Chesterton. 

He took the road to the right, and I followed, the water 
drip, drip, dripping from my nether garments. 

The keeper, by this time, was at the fence, and shouted 
after us, ” You young vermin, I’ll catch you yet, and 
I’ll let you feel that I’ve got you ! ” 

Instead of attempting the fence, he rushed along to 
where it stopped and a wall began, and climbed over. 
This wasted time, and gave us a lead of perhaps sixty 
yards. 

” The beggar is going to follow yet,” said Chesterton 
grimly, after looking round. ” Most persevering customer.” 

I hadn't breath to waste on a reply. To be quite candid, 
I was absolutely fagged. It looked as if we were going 
to be caught, after all. I set my teeth, and Chesterton, 
who saw I was almost done, gave me his hand, and we 
stumbled on a bit farther. Then I stopped. 

” I’m absolutely finished,” I gasped. ” Can't go another 
step.” 

” That awful keeper is coming along like a runaway 
traction engine,” said Chesterton, ” but we may give him 
the slip yet.” 

There was an old uninhabited mansion standing a 
few yards off the road, and Chesterton dragged me round 
it. He tried some of the outhouses, but the doors were 
all locked. 

” There isn’t cover for a cat,” he muttered in disgust. 
“ Say, get a move on,” he ejaculated. 

He dashed across to the back entrance of the house 
itself ; the door was ajar. He pushed it open, pulled me 
in, closed the door quickly, and shot a small bolt which 
was inside. 

We were not a moment too soon, for just then, through 
the keyhole, I saw the keeper run into the yard. He 
gazed about in uncertainty, tried all the doors, and then, 
with a grunt, made straight for the door behind which 
we stood. 

” So you’re inside,” he muttered. 

“ How can he know ? ” I whispered. 

“ Look,” said Chesterton. " The water is still dripping 
from your clothes. Expect there’.s a regular trail out¬ 
side.” The keeper tried the door, and then put his 
shoulder to it. ” Ah,” said Chesterton, ” we must get out 
of this. The bolt won’t stand treatment of that sort.” 

We hurried upstairs. Where to hide was the difficulty. 
The keeper was banging away at the door, and it was 
a question of minutes till the bolt would go. We li 1 
reached the first landing, and were just about to g< 
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the second flight, when there was a crash. The door had 
given w’ay, and immediately we heard the keeper mounting 
the stairs. Then, a second later, we heard footsteps 
coming from above. We looked at each other in dismay. 

“ It's getting monotonous,” said Chesterton, " but I 
suppose we'll have to get into one of these rooms and lock 
the door.” 

I was wet and fagged, and sick of the whole business, but 
there was nothing else for it. The room in which we took 
refuge was an old-fashioned apartment of fair size, with 
a low ceiling. 

“ Must be a very old place,” said Chesterton, examining 
the oak panelling on the walls. ” You don't see much of 
this sort of thing nowadays.” 

By this time the keeper and the unknown person from 
upstairs had met, and we could hear the former ex¬ 
plaining matters. The newcomer evidently intended to 
take command of affairs. 

” Hulloa,” he said, in a most persuasive voice, " open 
that door, will you ? No one will hurt you.” 

We made no reply. Two or three times the invitation 
was repeated, and then our friend began to lose his temper, 
and his language became lurid. 

" Wonder what we can do ? ” said Chesterton. " If 
we only had a rope—it's too much of a drop otherwise.” 

We were in a desperate fix, for if the men at the door 
obtained an entrance the probability was that we w r ould 
be severely handled. The only article in the room was a 
small chest, and as Chesterton opened it, he gave an ex¬ 
clamation. 

” This looks hopeful,” he said, pulling out a coil of thin 
rope. I assisted him to place the chest against the door, 
on w'hich the men outside were now making desperate 
assaults, and then he hurried over to the window, fixed 
the rope to a hook, and gave it a tug to test its strength. 
" Bother,” he whispered as the rope broke, ” it’s absolutely 
rotten.” 

There now seemed nothing for it but to unlock the door 
and take our chance, and I was just about to suggest this, 
when an incredible thing happened. I was half standing, 
half sitting with my back against the wall behind the door, 
when suddenly part of the panelling swung inwards, and 
I fell back into a black cavity. 

" Great Caesar ! ” said Chesterton, rushing over. ” Where 
do you think you’re going ? ” 

When I had gathered my scattered senses, I explained 
that I had no ideas on the subject. Chesterton gave me a 
gentle kick. 

*' Get up, you’re blocking the way.” 

I sat up, and gazed round what was evidently a secret 
chamber. 

" Must accidentally have touched a secret spring,” I 
said, as Chesterton crawled through the opening, which 
was about three feet in height and two feet in breadth. 

He swung the panelling back into position ; it closed 
with a sharp click. 

” Hope it will open again,” I said. 

Before Chesterton could reply there was a crash. The 
door outside had given way suddenly, and the men— 
judging from the noise—had fallen over the chest and 
each other. 

" Wish we could see them,” whispered Chesterton. 

” You can hear them, at any rate,” I replied. 

The language, especially of the newcomer, was violent, 
and when they had gathered themselves together, and 
found that the room was empty, I thought they were 
going to fight, the newcomer saying that the place had 
been empty all the time, and that the brats—meaning 
Chesterton and myself—had hidden elsewhere. 

” Well how was the door locked, and the key inside ? ” 
demanded the keeper. 

What were the boys like ? ” asked a third voice. 

Did they wear blue caps ? ” 

” Oh, I say I ” murmured Chesterton, ” that’s Ruff. 
How has he got here ? ” 

The man hesitated, and we waited in suspense. 

Well, mister, they were just boys, and they were 


trespassing, and I was after them,” he said slowly, "b | 
I never saw their faces properly, and I doubt if I wot l 
know them again.” 

" That's so far so good,” said Chesterton ; ” Ruff mu : « 
have got the story outside.” 

” Well, my man,” continued Ruff, " here's hali-flfl 
crown ; and if you catch those boys I’ll double it. Urn 
you hurry you may get them yet.' 

" Much obliged, mister. I’ll try." 

The keeper was off. Ruff and the other man talked id I 
low, confidential tones for about five minutes ; and tho3 
to our relief, we heard them move downstairs. 

" I think I may spark a vesta now,” said Chesterton, 
suiting the action to his words. 

The place was only about four feet wide at its broaden 
part, and was about fourteen feet in length. 

” Seems to be a ladder in that comer,” said Chesterton 

The vesta had almost burnt itself out, and I waited 
expectantly. It reached the flesh, and Chesterton jumped 
and I laughed, which didn't soothe the sufferer. 

He lit another match, and just then my foot cas|fl 
against something on the floor. It was an iron ring. 

I caught hold of it, and with difficulty raised a small] 
trap-door, from which another ladder led downwards. 

" I vote we see what's above first,” said Chesterton. I 
“It’s a rum business altogether. Imagine what may , 
have happened here centuries ago—treasure concemkfl 
fugitives hidden—even murders committed. There ougk: 
still to be a ghost or two about the place.” 

” Stop it,” I said, " it’s uncanny enough without sug- | 
gesting things of that sort.” 

The old boards creaked as we walked, the atmosphere! 
was damp and musty, and I fancied I heard the scamper * 
of rats. 

Chesterton mounted the ladder. ” Another trap-door.'* 
he said; ” hope we can open it.” 

I climbed up also, and we pushed with all our strength 
but the door refused to move. We rested for a moment | 
and Chesterton lit a match. 

” Ass 1 ” he said, “ there’s a bolt.” 

He pulled it back, and pushed up the trap without 
difficulty. We scrambled through into a place rather 
smaller than the chamber below, and in it was also another I 
ladder. 

” Suppose there will be a secret panel here also," ! 
said, ” but let’s try the ladder.” 

Chesterton mounted, and I followed. The trap-doer 
at the top opened quite easily. It was, however, much 
narrower than the others, and Chesterton, who was oi 
fairly liberal proportions, stupidly tried to force himscli 
through, and consequently got stuck. I nearly fell 06 ] 
the ladder laughing, for in his struggles Chesterton had 
drawn himself up so far that his feet were off the rungs 
altogether, and he hung suspended in mid-air. 

"You silly fool,” he said, kicking frantically, ” what are I 
you laughing at ? Can’t you push ? ” 

I pulled myself together and hung on to his legs, aaifl 
Chesterton slowly returned to the ladder—losing en rertW 
a few buttons. 

“ Seems to me you are in a disgracefully fat condition/" 

I said. ” Better let me try.” 

He turned sideways, however, and after a struggle got 
through, and I followed. The place was so small tliat we 1 
could scarcely stand upright; it was seemingly just at dt j 
roof of .the house. 

After w r asting two or three matches we found a smafij 
knob in the wall. I pulled it sideways, and a panel 
open, and w r e were looking into one of the attics. 

" This place seems in occupation,” said Chesterto« ! 
" though there isn’t much furniture about.” 

There was a bed in one corner, an oil-stove in anoth 
and in the centre of the room a solitary chair wa* 
drawn in to a small table, on which were the remains ««1 
a meal. Some clothes and rugs lay scattered about on tbe 
floor. 

" It’s very strange,” I said, " the house is supposed to 
be empty.” 
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" Look 1 ” said Chesterton, pointing to a brown kit-bag in a 
corner, the initials on which were P.R.R. 

“ It’s Ruff’s bag,” I replied ; " you remember it in the train ? ” 

” What is it doing here ? ” asked Chesterton. ” There is a 
mystery about the business,” he continued, ” and we must get to 
the bottom of it.” 

A little later he gave a low whistle. He was 
gazing at a paper which he had taken from a 
book on the table. 

** It is a rough plan of a house,” he exclaimed in 
excitement, ” and note the significant 
marks: * Kennel,’ * Window of pantry,' 

“ Looks like systematic burglary,” I 

“ What has friend Ruff to do with 
it ? ” asked Chesterton as he crossed to 
the window. ” And here he comes,” 
he exclaimed. 

I hurried over. Ruff and another _ 

man were coming along the road in the 
distance. We were unable to make out 
the features of Ruff’s companion. A 

" Strikes me we had better shift,” I lL 

” It might be advisable,” agreed 
Chesterton, replacing the plan in the 

” Why not bring that with you ? ” I ^B*** 00 ' 
suggested. 

” Because they might miss it and get 
alarmed. We must simply keep our 
ears open and try to hear their plans,” 
said Chesterton. 

We crawled back into our place of 
concealment, and Chesterton slid back 
the panel. In a short time we heard 
voices on the stair, and almost immedi- Jgm 

ately the men entered the room. They jfl 

were talking earnestly, but for a time JH 

we were unable to catch the drift of 
their conversation, and then Ruff’s 
voice was raised. 

” You have upset the whole show 
with your cursed stupidity,” he said, in 
his sneering manner. ” What if you . xKti 

did hear a noise downstairs ? It was 
your business to keep dark—not to 
advertise the fact that someone is in 
the house who has no business there. 

Of course the gamekeeper is a fool, but \ T 
in a day or two he may begin to , ^ 

wonder what you were doing here, and latfa 

it may enter his thick head to investi- WSO 
gate. It simply comes to this, that we 
must visit old Welshingham to-night, 
and you'll have to clear away with the 
stuff first chance.” 

The tirade went on for a bit longer, and then the other 
man interrupted. 

” Shut up,” he said fiercely ; ” you've said enough. 

Say another word, and there will be trouble.” 

Ruff immediately calmed down. 

” Well,” he said, ” just for a change let me have a look 
at the bag with the money that the kind, charitable people 
contributed to the infirmary, and that reached us by 
mistake.”—Chesterton gripped my arm.—” Where are 
you keeping it ? ” 

** Safe enough,” said the other in a surly tone, ” under 
the mattress.” 

” Oh, there,” said Ruff suddenly. ” Never mind bring¬ 
ing it out. I'll have to go back to that wretched school. 

Didn’t know it was so late. See you at 1.30 to-night, and 
we’ll make for Welshingham’s.” 

His companion grunted assent, and Ruff took his de¬ 
parture. 

We lay quiet for a while, and then Chesterton whispered : 


44 4 Look ! f 
said Chester¬ 
ton, pointing 
to a brown kit-bag in a corner, 
the initials on which were 


” We must get that bag. You go downstairs and make 
a row, and when that fellow goes to investigate, I'll get 
hold of the money.” 

With infinite caution I crawled over to the ladder, and 
descended as quietly as possible. It was pitch dark, but 
I daren’t strike a match. I reached the floor below in 
safety, and descended the second ladder to the place in 
which we had first taken refuge. I listened for a moment 
and then slid the panel. How to get the man to come 
downstairs was the problem. I started with an imitation 
of a dog barking—a few yelps being introduced at intervals 
by way of variety. In the empty house it sounded as if 
a dog-fight were in progress. It was hard work, however, 
and at times I had an almost irresistible desire to laugh. 
I stopped for a rest, and was beginning again, when there 
was a footstep on the stairs. I hastily closed the panel. 
The man reached the landing and then tramped through 
the different rooms, swearing away to himself. 

He didn’t find the dog, and in a short time turned to go 
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upstairs again. I gave him time to be halfway up, and 
then barked again, even more loudly than before. The 
man came rushing down, swearing volubly. 

" Blest if this place isn't getting on my nerves," he 
said. He examined the rooms again, whistling as he went 
for the dog, which refused to appear, and I imagine he 
was in a bewildered state of mind when he finally took 
himself upstairs. 

After what seemed an age Chesterton appeared, carrying 
a small leather bag. " Ye gods," he said in a whisper, 
" we've made a scoop." 

" We've had enough worry and trouble over it," I 
answered, " and I feel horribly dirty." 

" What are we to do now ? ” asked Chesterton. " There 
is probably an outlet to the secret chambers—a tunnel, or 
something of that sort." 

" Probably there is," I answered, " but I'm not going to 
trouble it. I think we should slip quietly downstairs, get 
out the way we came in, and that as quickly as possible." 

Chesterton at first wanted to descend the ladder from 
the room in which we then were, to explore, but I pointed 
out that we could do that at any time, and that what we 
had to do was to get home as quickly 
as possible. He ultimately fell in with 
my view, and without further adven¬ 
ture we found ourselves outside. In 
case our friend upstairs happened to be 
looking out, we skirted the house, took 
a road which was not commanded by 
the attic windows, and in due course 
arrived at Wrexon. 

We slipped quietly upstairs, washed 
and changed, and found we were just 
in time for late tea. The first thing, 
of course, was to see the Head, and 
after tea we made our way to his room. 

He was alone, and Chesterton at 
once gave a brief outline of the story. 

The Head has an iron self-control; 
he listened without moving a muscle 
to Chesterton’s story, and then he 
relaxed, and thanked us in a most 
delightful fashion. 

‘' I suppose we had better telephone 
the police." he said, and he picked up 
the receiver, rang up the police station, 
and informed them of the burglary 
planned for that night at Welshing- 
ham’s. 

This done, he took us along to supper, and though we 
had just had tea, we made a fairly decent show. Supper 
finished, he asked Chesterton to go over the whole story 
from the beginning. 

There was nothing else for it, so Chesterton gave a plain, 
unvarnished account of the whole business, from out first 
meeting with Ruff in the train. I had to add a few 
details when it came to the episode with P.C. Tanker, 
and Chesterton in return gave a very full description of 
my sitting down in the ditch—at which point the Head so 
far forgot himself as to laugh. 

‘ Ruff was engaged through an agency," said he when 
Chesterton had finished. “ He had excellent references ; 
I am at a loss to know how he got them. The difficulty is 
to know how the money was taken.to begin with," he 
continued. 

“ Ruff's disappearance after he was locked in the lumber- 
room also wants explanation." said Chesterton. 

“ That is so," responded the Head, " but I think I have 
the solution of the whole puzzle. In the first place, the 
breaking of the window was simply done as a ‘ blind.' 
and Ruff entered my room with a duplicate key, ransacked 
the place, and was taking the cash away when you saw 
him. I was speaking to Ruff yesterday, and as you were 
telling your story, 1 remembered that as he pulled out some 
papers a key fell from his pocket. I picked it up and 
handed it to him, and made the casual remark that it was 
very like the key of my room. I understand now why 


Sacrifice* 

3 8 sacrifice so hard a thing P 
We give a useless seed 
To God’s kind care, and lo! 
we reap A 

A harvest for our need. 

We give a 1 scanty draught to one 
Who faints beside the way; 
There flows a fountain for our 
thirst 

Some weary, woesome day. 

We give a little flower of love. 

To light a darkened room; 

And lo 1 our gardens overflow 
With beauty and with bloom. 

Ah! sacrifice is but a door 
To dwellings of delight; 

And selfishness the subtle key 
That locks our joy from sight 


he seemed confused—it must have been an exact duplicate. 
Do you remember if you locked the box-room door after 
you found that Ruff had vanished ? " 

" We didn’t," said Chesterton. 

" Ruff ought to have taken the key of that door with 
him," said the Head musingly. " To continue, Ruff 
gained the box-room with the money in safety. The room 
has a low, sloping ceiling with a skylight window, through 
which Ruff would easily get to the roof." 

" The window was fastened on the inside, sir," said 
Chesterton. 

“ Certain of that ? " asked the Head. 

" Quite, sir." 

The Head pondered for a time. 

" That rather upsets my theory," he said at length, 
" but I think I should like to see the window. Suppose 
we go along now." 

The box-room door was open, and we entered and crossed 
to the window. The skylight was in two sections, the first 
fixed, the second made to slide up and down, and this 
movable part was firmly secured by a bolt. 

" That is just as it was before," said Chesterton. 

" In that case, how did Ruff dis- 

-appear ? " asked the Head. He was 

obviously as puzzled as we. He stood 
gazing at the window, and then, quite 
by accident, placed his hand against 
one of the small panes of glass. 

" Hulloa," he said, " this glass isn't 
fixed." He pushed it up. " That ex¬ 
plains how the window was bolted 
after Ruff went out. He had only to 
raise that small pane and push the 
bolt." 

" Ruff seems to have attended to 
details,” said Chesterton. 

" That is so," said the Head. " Of 
course," he continued, " it would have 
been awkward for him if someone had 
happened to find the window un¬ 
fastened, and had bolted it." 

" If any suspicions were roused and 
an examination made, the fact that the 
window was fastened would put any 
inquisitive person off the scent, as it 
did us," suggested Chesterton, on the 
way back to the Head’s room. 

" Ruff got through the skylight," 
continued the Head, settling himself in 
his chair. 41 then along the roof a few yards, and up a 
short iron ladder to the roof of the main building, 
which is about seven feet higher at this point.—I 
know, for I've been up," he said, in answer to a look 
from Chesterton. " There is a parapet wall three feet 
high, and a narrow pathway right round the building ; 
and Ruff had nothing to do but walk to the other side, 
and then down the fire ladder." 

" It would have saved a lot of trouble if he had gone 
down the ladder from the room next our dormitory," I 
suggested. 

44 It would," said the Head, " but there was always the 
chance that someone would hear the door or window open, 
whereas there was little danger of interruption by the way 
he took." 

" Jolly good thing the circumstances are exceptional." 
said Chesterton, as we left the Head’s room an hour later. 

" Fancy telling the Head that we had had a dormitory 
feed, made use of the fire ladder, played tricks on a police¬ 
man, and trespassed on Welshingham’s, without dire 
retribution following." 

We should have liked to watch that night if Ruff made 
for the lumber-room, but the Head had given strict orders, 
and we had perforce to remain in bed. 

I intended to keep awake and listen, but before I knew 
what had happened it was morning, and Chesterton was 
hauling me out of bed. On our way down we met the 
Head, and he told us that the men were locked up. Another 
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master came along at the moment, so we received no 
particulars. 

The Head sent for us later, however, and gave us a full 
account of the whole affair. The police had actually 
allowed Ruff and his accomplice to enter Welshing- 
ham’s house and start operations before they arrested 
them. 

When the news leaked out that Ruff was in the hands 
of the police, the school was tremendously excited, but 
Chesterton and I said nothing till the trial, when we were 
called as witnesses—a rotten experience. 

After that it was weeks before the school ceased firing 
questions at our heads—questions which, for reasons of 
our own, we didn’t always explicitly answer. 

Ruff and his confederate—it turned out they were well- 
known criminals—received long sentences of penal servi¬ 
tude. The police, on searching the attic, found plans of 
three big mansions, and of the post-office ; it was evident 
that the prisoners had intended working the district 
thoroughly. 

By the bye, the Head gave us a very pleasant surprise 
one day shortly afterwards, when he announced that 
Mr. Welshingham desired to present the school with a 
solid silver '* Sports Cup,” to be competed for under con¬ 
ditions to be arranged later, and at the same time that 
we were to have liberty to roam through his estate as 
we pleased—a mark of confidence in the school which was 
much appreciated. 

” It’s the only good thing Ruff has done for Wrexon,” 
I said to Chesterton when I heard the news. 

** That is so,” he answered, ” but at any rate we have 
the consolation of knowing that we were instrumental in 
unmasking him.” 

” We really have to thank Tanker for setting us on the 
track,” I said, ” which reminds me that we never heard 
how Tanker’s voyage ended.” 

” Tanker's voyage ! ” repeated Mercer, who came up at 
the moment. ** Were you the beggars who put him in 
handcuffs ? ” 

” Chesterton has the honour,” I said. 

Mercer grinned reminiscently. 

” I haven't been talking about the business,” he said, “but 
Halton and I nearly killed ourselves that day laughing. 
We were in a skiff, and had passed Tanker without paying 
any attention to him, when he cried after us * Would you 
mind assisting me ashore ? ' Such a polite request from 
Tanker rather surprised us, but when we grasped the 
situation, we simply had to howl. His face was a study 
in expressions, as he explained how two Wrexonians— 
he didn't know your names—had tricked him and he 
finished up with a brief account of what he intended to do 


when he caught you. Tanker has behaved in a rotten 
fashion on more than one occasion, and it was too good a 
chance to lose, so we took the anchor from the bow of his 
boat and towed him along, Halton lecturing him mean¬ 
while on his shortcomings. Tanker raged and stormed, 
and once or twice in his excitement almost capsized the 
boat. This went on for a bit, and then it began to dawn 
on him that he was nearing the village, and he changed 
his tactics. Begged us to let him off, said he was sorry 
he had used such wild language ; and the upshot of the 
whole business was that he promised he wouldn’t follow 
up the matter in any way—we saved your skins and also 
our own—and we let him ashore and removed the hand¬ 
cuffs.” 

” Glad Tanker fell into such experienced hands,” 
laughed Chesterton. 

” He got off easily,” said Mercer. ” We might 
have towed him down by the village, and he would 
soon have had a giddy throng escorting him. Possibili¬ 
ties were unlimited. A policeman in his own hand¬ 
cuffs ! ” 

“ And Mercer and Halton in attendance,” supplemented 
Chesterton drily. 

” I was responsible for the thing to begin with,” said 
Chesterton after a little, ” and I think now that the punish¬ 
ment was perhaps too severe. It was a horribly exasper¬ 
ating position for Tanker.” 

” There is one thing to be said for him,” I put in, ” he 
hasn’t reported the matter.” 

Chesterton was silent for a moment. Then, ” I’m 
going to apologise to Tanker,” he said, ** and I'm going 
now.” 

Of course we couldn’t allow him to go alone, so Mercer 
and I accompanied him to the village. 

I was somewhat doubtful as to our reception, but there 
was a streak of decency in Tanker, the presence of which 
we had never suspected, and when we left we had estab¬ 
lished a very excellent understanding indeed with our late 
enemy. 

At the trial the existence of the secret chambers was 
scarcely touched on—for which we were thankful, as 
we desired to keep that fact as much as possible to 
ourselves. 

We didn’t visit the old mansion again for some time, but 
the place had a weird fascination for us, and we had to go 
back. 

It may interest you to know that, as we had surmised, 
there was a secret tunnel entrance to the house, but the 
tale of our explorations and of the adventure we had in 
connection with the iron-bound box must be held over for 
the present. 
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Homes and Relics of 
Famous Explorers. 


VI—LIVINGSTONE : THE MISSIONARY 
HERO OF DARKEST AFRICA. 


By T. W. WILKINSON. 


"You may take 
any point in Dr. 
Livingstone’s char¬ 
acter and analyse 
it carefully, and I 
will challenge any 
man to find fault 
with it." 


S O said Stanley 
of the great 
explorer who 
opened the 

heart of Africa to missionary work and commerce, and 
a nobler tribute has never been paid to that pioneer, whose 
memory can never perish. 

Though he was long since taken to his rest, he still lives 
in his native village—Blantyre, in Lanarkshire—where 
" our David " is indeed a household word, and where 
his achievements are fittingly honoured. There yet remains 
the three-storied block of dwellings in which he was born 
in 1813. One little room on the second floor, reached by 
steep, winding stairs of stone, was the Livingstones' home, 
and it was here that he was set that fine example which he 
consistently followed till the end. 

From the house can be seen the ruins of the mill in which 
young David worked, first as piecer, and afterwards as 
spinner, and in which he imbibed knowledge under difficulties 
that would have daunted a heart less stout. Out of his 
first earnings the boy bought a Latin primer, and late at 
night, so long as his candle would permit, he studied this 
or some other book. But even night work did not satisfy 
the cravings of his mind for knowledge. When he started 
for the mill in the morning a treasured volume—often on a 
scientific subject—would be slipped into his pocket to be 
read and digested as opportunity offered. “ My reading 
while at work," he wrote, “ was carried on by placing the 
book on a portion of the spinning jenny, so that I could catch 
sentence after ssntence as I passed at my work ; I thus 
kept up a pretty constant study undisturbed by the roar of 
the machinery." 

In the distance, too, are the hills where David made his 
earliest explorations and acquired that taste in natural 
history which in after years stood him in such good stead. 
Some of the early results of his rambles, however, were— 
if local tradition may be trusted—more amusing than 
instructive. One day, when David and his brothers were 
fishing for trout, a salmon was captured, and David deposited 
the prize in the leg of his brother Charles’ trousers—which 
were of the family type, having descended from the father— 
thus creating much unmerited sympathy for that youth, 
the villagers thinking, as ho trudged laboriously home, 
that the leg was injured through an accident. 

But to the tourist Livingstone’s connection with Blantyre 
is most conspicuously marked by a memorial church, in a 
niche of the tower of which there is now a statue of the 
great missionary explorer. Unveiled in 1913, in celebration 
of the centenary of Livingstone's birth, this monument 
represents the traveller in the prime of life as he tramped 
through Africa, with the rough clothes, tom by the tropical 
thorns, hanging loosely from the form, and the features and 
gesture are those that some of the present inhabitants of 
the village knew in life. The statue appropriately faces 


the main road, along which David, accompanied by his 
father, trudged when he was on his way to Glasgow, there 
to sail to Africa, the scene of his fife’s work. A tablet on 
the memorial is inscribed : 

“ This Statue 

Erected by Public Subscription 
To the Memory of 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 

Bom 19th March, 1813, at Blantyre, 

Died 1st May, 1873, at Chitambo Ilala, Africa. 
Unveiled by his Daughter, Mrs. Livingstone Wilson, 
16th March, 1913." 

An interesting fink between Livingstone's birthplace 
and Africa is a Scottish mission station to the south of 
Lake Nyassa. Founded in 1876, it was named Blantyre 
in memory of Livingstone and of his work in opening up 
the Dark Continent. 

Of the other memorials to the great explorer, the finest, 
perhaps, is that at Leyton. It is Livingstone College, 
incorporated in 1900, mainly to train missionaries in the 
elements of medicine and surgery. 

Fortunately, we have many relics of Livingstone, the 


A Section of the tree in Central Africa near which 
Livingstone's heart was buried. 
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Royal Geographical Society alone possessing a number 
of great interest. Besides several of a personal nature, 
it has the table upon which he worked out the geographical 
records of his travels in Africa in the house of his friend, 
John Arrowsmith, as well as the chair used by him during 
his expedition to Lake Nyassa in 1859, when he and his 
•companions were the Erst white men to gaze on that 
magnificent water. 

This article suggests that the lot of an African explorer 
is not so hard, after all; but before Livingstone acquired 
the chair his frame had been permanently enfeebled by 
fever contracted during his earlier travels. In his younger 
days he had been proud of his strength and endurance, and 
had pitted them against those of the natives. When he 
was going northwards to visit the Bakaa and Bamang- 
wato. and the Makalaka, the 
draught oxen became sick, 
and most of the journey had 
to be made on foot. 

“ He is not strong,” the 
natives said, frankly discuss¬ 
ing their leader's appearance 
and powers. ” He is quite 
slim, and only appears stout 
because he puts himself into 
those bags (trousers). He will 
soon knock up.” 

Now, Livingstone, before 
starting on this expedition, 
had cut himself off from all 
European society for six 
months, in order to obtain 
some knowledge of the 
language, habits, customs, 
etc., of the Bakwains, and con¬ 
sequently he understood his 
followers’ criticisms. Natur¬ 
ally, they roused his ire. 

" They caused,” he says, ” my 
Highland blood to rise, and 
made me despise the fatigue 
of keeping them all at the 
top of their speed for days 
together and until I heard 
them expressing proper 
opinions of my pedestrian 
powers.” 

In addition, the Royal 
Geographical Society pre¬ 
serves a Livingstone relic of 
unique interest—a section of 
the tree near which the great 
explorer’s heart was buried. 

The story connected with this 
object is one of the most 
pathetic in the annals of geo* 
graphical discovery. Living¬ 
stone, after parting from Stanley, resolutely proceeded to 
complete his task, and ultimately reached Ilala, where he 
became very ill. The end came at the beginning of May, 
1873, his servants finding him, early one morning, kneeling 
by a bed of sticks and grass they had made him, his face 
buried in his hands on the pillow, dead. 

Sorrowing at the loss of ” the great master,” his faithful 
followers interred his heart at the base of a tree on the 
south shore of Lake Bangweolo, and on the trunk one of 
them—Jacob Wainwright, a Nassick boy, who had read 
the burial service—chiselled the words : 

" LIVINGSTONE, 

May 4, 1873, 

Chuma, Souza, Mniasere, 

Uchopere.” 

Then they embalmed the body as effectively as they 
cofild, and, having enclosed it in canvas, lashed it to a 
pole, and began to carry it to the coast. At Kwihara they 
met a relief expedition sent out by the Royal Geographical 


Society, the officers of which thought it would be best to 
bury the body ; but, as Livingstone's men wished it to be 
sent home, their views were deferred to, and ultimately 
it was shipped to England, via Zanzibar, two of the natives 
—one of them a boy whom Livingstone rescued from 
slavery—accompanying it. 

Many years afterwards a search was made for the tree 
with such tragic associations. An English traveller, on 
reaching a point supposed to be about twenty miles from 
it, sent a follower to visit it. He returned with a strip of 
bark in which an inscription had been cut, and this was 
taken as having come from the actual tree which marked 
the burial place of Livingstone’s heart. But when, some 
three years later, Mr. E. J. Glave found the indubitable tree, 
the lettering on it was cut on the wood itself, the bark 

having been removed for this 
purpose from a space about 
two feet square. 

As the tree was in a pre¬ 
carious condition, the Royal 
Geographical Society decided 
to take steps to secure the 
section bearing the com¬ 
memorative inscription for 
safe keeping in this country, 
and accordingly it was 
brought to England, and is 
now housed in the Society's 
museum. 

The site of the tree is 
marked by an obelisk, the 
construction of which was a 
romance in itself. Suitable 
stone being lacking in the 
region where Livingstone died, 
the material chosen for the 
monument was the best con¬ 
crete, and a sufficient quantity 
was taken out in 450 air-tight 
cylinders, each of 501b. weight. 
Moulds, made of oak, and 
lined with metal, also were 
shipped for the formation of 
the blocks, of which more 
than three hundred were 
used. 

Twenty feet in height, and 
surmounted with a cross, the 
obelisk has embedded in it 
tablets of blackened bronze 
bearing suitable inscriptions. 
On two of the tablets appear 
a record that the monument 
is on the site of the tree at 
the foot of which Living¬ 
stone’s heart was buried and 
a copy of the inscription, cut 
by the devoted Jacob Wainwright, in honour of ” the great 
master.” 

But perhaps the most significant of the Livingstone 
relics are some of the actual chains worn by slaves to whom 
the great missionary explorer restored their liberty. For 
they illustrate a great and noble feature of the Blantyre 
spinner's work—a feature which is apt to be lost sight of, 
or, at any rate, dwarfed, by the stupendous fact that he 
added to the known part of the globe about one million 
square miles. This feature is that by precept and example 
he did his utmost to abolish the slave trade, often endanger¬ 
ing his own life by refusing to take part in or recognise that 
abominable traffic. 

To Livingstone himself the evils of the slave trade were 
ever present. His journal bears ample witness to this ; 
and on his resting-place in Westminster Abbey are inscribed 
these lines from a letter he wrote : " All I can add in my 
loneliness is, may Heaven's rich blessing come down on 
everyone, American, English or Turk, who will help to 
heal the open sore of the world." 



The Livingstone Statue at Blantyre* 
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Conducted by “ The Old Boy.” 


Boy’s Own Paper, remember, that 
introduced Jules Verne to many 
thousands of English readers. The 
fathers of present-day " B.O.P.”-itei 
will recollect the fascination exerted 
over them by those grand stories 
“ Dick Sands, the Boy Captain 
“The Giant Raft,” “The Crypto¬ 
gram,” “ The Star of the Settlement, 

“ The Clipper of the Clouds,” and 
“ Godfrey Morgan,” to name a few. 
In the present volume we have had 
“ The Master of the World,” a serial 
which was every whit as absorbine 
as any of its predecessors, and which 
has been hailed with delight by all 
readers. It is quite clear to me. 
therefore, that Jules Verne still has 
a huge following in this country, 
and I take it as a sign that boys’ 
tastes in literature are as healthy as 
ever they were. 


As I have already said in this 
column, one useful object of the League 
of Friendship is to 
COLONIAL bring together our 

MEMBERS. Home and Colonial 

members. Will all 
those who wish to correspond through 
the medium of the League send me 
their names and addresses ? I wdll then 
keep a register for this special purpose. 
In the meantime, I find that Colonial and other 
boys abroad who wish to join the League are often 
in difficulty as to the best method of fonvarding the 
money for the Club badges. Stamps other than 
English ones are not acceptable, and it will be best 
for any would-be member in this position to obtain 
an International Coupon for the necessary amount 
from the Post Office in his town. 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” (5/. Paul.) 


In last month's Club Room notes I told the story of the fine 
statue of Christ which was erected high up in the Andes Moun¬ 
tains as a symbol of peace between Chile 
THE PEACE and Argentina after a long and bitter 

STATUE OF quarrel between those two countries. This 

THE ANDES. month I am able to supplement my remarks 

with some further details. The figure of 
Christ is twenty-six feet high, and it stands on a massive rock- 
hewn column. On the latter the sculptor has inscribed the 
following words: " Sooner shall these mountains crumble 

into dust than the people of Argentina and Chile break the 
peace to which they have pledged themselves at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer.” On each side of this inscription 
are the names of the two republics, “ Argentina,” “ Chile,” 
while at the foot of the statue itself, cut in large letters, one 
may read : “ Christ Redemtor.” 

• • • 

We are now nearing the completion of another volume of 
the ” B.O.P.,” and already your Editor is considering the serial 
stories with which he shall launch the 
LOOKING new volume on its voyage through the 

AHEAD. following twelve months. Without giving 

away any secrets I may just whisper that 
I know of one splendid tale that has been selected ; it is by a 
popular writer of adventure stories for boys, but it will be 
the first notable contribution from his pen to the “ B.O.P.” 
It is a story of Central African mystery and adventure, it brings 

in a wonderful aeroplane, and-but I am running on too fast: 

more of this anon ! 

* • • 

The mention of serials, however, reminds me that a Club 
member has asked whether there are any more Jules Verne 
stories to be published in this paper. The 
JULES VERNE answer, as they say in the House of 
AND HIS Commons, is “ in the affirmative.” Thegreat 

STORIES. French romancer wrote several tales that 

have not yet appeared in English form, and 
it is quite probable that some of these will first see the light in 
ountry through the pages of the “ B.O.P.” It was the 


Among League members who are wishful to correspond with 
others are the following :—Noel Henderson (Dublin : interested 
in outdoor sports), Eric Musgrave (Surrey: 
CORRE- birds’ eggs), Alex. Hood (Nova Scotia), Ernest 

SPONDENTS R Carpenter (Melbourne), Hilda McMeel 

WANTED. (Manchester), Wilfred L. Pemberton (Ulvers- 

ton : picture postcards), Arthur W. Ferres. 
Jun. (Victoria, Australia), S. V. Clark (Southampton), W. Hayman 
(London: stamps and postcards), Cyril Blumfield (London! 
Kanzo Tomimasu (Japan: postcards), Harold M. Moffatt 
(Gloucester), M. B. Coutts (Canada: stamps), Leslie Rowland 
(Wales), G. S. Harvey (Cornwall: stamps and photography), 
Harold D. Walker (Australia : stamps), Reginald Davis (Devizes 
literature), Syd. R. Speller (Middlesex), John Buglass (Berwick- 
on-Tweed), Alfred Webster (Canada: stamps and postcardsi 
Lasheen Sallama (Egypt), JackThewlis (Huddersfield), W. G. Rose 
(Cardiff: cycling—member in neighbourhood preferred). The 
country or town of the writer is given in brackets, together with 
the hobby on which correspondence is invited. Members wishing 
to correspond with any of the above will have their letters 
forwarded on sending the same, already stamped, to the Editor 
of the ” B.O.P.” 

* * * 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.*' 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which 
for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 
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or, With Williams to 
Erromanga. 

By FRANK ELIAS. 


of the whip, followed by shrieks of terror and cries for 
mercy. Probably part of this was a display for my benefit, 
for it struck me that Blackham’s ordinary methods would 
be quieter and more subtle, if also more terrible. In the 
afternoon he went off again. It was in the early evening, 
I should think, that a heavy step sounded without—a 
step that I recognised as that of the other white man 
whom I knew to be on the island. He could not get in, for 
Blackham had the key ; but he spoke presently through 
the keyhole. * 

" Well, and how d’yer feel yerself now, eh ? In there all 
right, eh ? ” 

” In here all right—thanks to your trickery, Blake,” I 
said. I had never been able to feel any particular fear of 
this clumsy creature. I knew that, in this village, I had 
only one man to fear, and that was Blackham. 

“ My trickery ? Yes, and glad I am to think you're there. 
And glad I’ll be to string you up.” 

” Well, anyhow, Blake,” said I, ” it won’t be you who’ll 
do the stringing.” 

” What d’yer mean by that ? ” he demanded angrily. 

” What I say. You're not boss here, I’ll be bound.” 

" Not boss ? Well, I'm your boss, anyhow, and so no 
more lip from you. How d’yer find yerself, eh ? Can’t 
move a great deal, eh ? ” 

But I now decided to say no more, and when he had 
abused me further with much noise and fury, a fury that 
my silence only increased, he took himself off, promising 
to “ break every bone in my body ” when once he got into 
the hut. 

Such of the blacks as had not been driven to work were 
chattering among themselves outside. But while I listened 
I became conscious of an extraordinary effect coming over 
them. While one moment they were talking at the top 
of their voices, arguing, quarrelling, and laughing, the 
next they were suddenly, and for no reason that I could 
see, reduced to an abject silence. But if I could not 
discover the reason for the change, I could guess. And 
soon my impression was confirmed, for I heard again the 
cold cruel laugh I knew so well. Blackham had come back. 

I now listened eagerly in the hopes of hearing the first 
encounter between Blackham and Blake, and discovering 
therefrom what were their relations. But for some 
time I could only distinguish the voice of Blackham 
himself mingling with the obsequious cries of the black 
men. 

Darkness had fallen before I heard the heavy step of my 
old shipmate. But what struck me most remarkably was 
that, though I heard the voices of two Europeans now, one 
of these seemed to blend less with the other than with the 
voices of the natives. It took me some minutes to realise 
that the quiet, deferential tones of one of those English 
speakers came from my old acquaintance Blake I But 1 
was not really surprised. From the beginning I had never 
supposed it possible that Blackham would treat him as an 


CHAPTER XVI 

"HELP!** 


LOWLY the day wore on. 

it was probably 


about noon, a negro was 
sentinwitha lum ^ of 

proceeded to fling down 
beside me. He then van- 
ished without explaining 
W how, with my bound 
hands, I was to get the 

occurred to me then that 
probably other prisoners 
l had lain in this same hut and been fed in this way, and 
that, finding that the others had managed to reach their 
allowance of bread, Blackham’s servants had an idea 
that I could do the same. 

For the time being, however, I was not inclined towards 
the rather unpalatable-looking stuff. But hunger coming 
on as the day passed, and the thought occurring to me 
that I must, on no account, become faint, I rolled over 
until I was able to bring myself right over the food. Then, 
with my head downwards, I was able to get my teeth into 
my doughy allowance. I found it less unpleasant than I 
expected, and I was not long before I had somewhat 
reduced both the food and my growing sense of hunger. 

But this matter was only one small diversion. For. 
throughout the day, there seemed to be many incidents 
in the space before my prison hut. I gathered that Black¬ 
ham had been away somewhere after leaving me, because 
-for some time there was quiet. But presently I heard 
again the voice I could never mistake—hear it where I 
might—ordering and commanding. The wretch whose 
release I had so remarkably procured by calling out, had, 
it seemed, not been recaptured and the executioners were 
too much afraid to return. That, at least, seemed to be the 
.explanation of the angry words which I heard falling from 
Blackham’s lips. 

“ Didn’t catch the dirty hound, didn’t they ? ” I heard 
him saying. ” Well, wait till I settle with them. Wait 
till they show their faces here again. That’s all! ” 

He was up and down the “ street ” a good deal. The 
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equal. I gathered that Blake was being used by Blackham 
as an overseer. For the sailor seemed to be giving some 
account of what had been done during the day. The men 
were standing close to the door of my prison as they talked. 
They seemed indifferent whether I heard them or not, 
for they scarcely abated their voices though they knew I 
was lying close at hand. Only once was there a sinking 
of the tones and then I heard Blackham speaking again. 

" Well, we'll have to put him in the hut. Not another 
night do I have him in there. Understand, Blake ? ** 

“ Yes, Mr. Blackham, yes,** answered Blake cringingly. 

“ And you'll do the job-—see ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Blackham.’* 

At the first words my heart sank in horror. But then 
I asked myself how they proposed to put me in " the hut " 
when I was already in one. I was further mystified, but 
somewhat relieved as I heard more. 


sometimes striking a loiterer with fist or whip. But 
presently all seemed to have been driven within, for there 
was quiet in the village. 

Then I could hear Blake go up to the door opposite, anc 
knock. Three minutes later he was approaching again, this 
time struggling as if under a burden. I craned my head 
to listen in the darkness. What could this burden be 
There were two men now walking and I guessed that the 
second was Blackham. They were whispering now, and 
I could only faintly distinguish their voices. And now 
as they moved slowly forward, I heard, quite distinctly, a 
sound as of a human being moaning. 

It was plain that a man was being moved, and that he 
was very ill. 

But who could the man be and from whence had they 
brought him ? I did not doubt that he had been lying in 
Blackham*s house. But was he a member of the settle- 


" Very well then,’* said Blackham. " He says he’s ill. 
So you’ll have to carry his snivelling carcase. Upon my 
soul, I really don’t think he can move his pretty self. So 
you'll have to be nurse to him, Blake. What a beautiful 
nurse you'll make, too I How tenderly you’ll hold him, won’t 
you, Blake ? Eh l you have a lovely mug l It would be 
worth being ill to have that face of yours always hanging 
over one.” 

” All right, Mr. Blackham, no cause to talk like that at 
me,” answered Blake with very uneasy deference. It was 
clear that Blackham’s sneering affected him as it did me. 
It made him powerless and foolish. 

“I’ll tell you all I want to tell you and more besides, 
Blake. You’re an ugly beast, Blake ! And you’re a dirty, 
shiftless brute ! And for two pins I’d order my black 
fellows to tie you up ! You’d fit my number-one stock whip 
very neatly.” 

" Oh, don’t you be doing that, Mr. Blackham,” cried the 
heavy brute. "I'm your man all through—you know 
that! No occasion to threaten what you’d do. I’m your 
man, you know-” 

" Oh yes, I know that,” answered Blackham, falling back 
into his easy sneering tones. " If you weren’t, I don't 
know whose man you'd be. Some lucky beggar with a 
rope, I should think. Really, when I come to think of it, 
I'd like to string you up myself ! There’s so much of you, 
Blake, you’d look rather massive on the end of a rope ! ” 

" No, Mr. Blackham ! You wouldn’t do that. I know 
you wouldn’t do that. So please don’t talk of it,” whined 
the big unhappy fellow. It was plain that Blackham 
regarded him with complete contempt. 

" Oh, I don't know. You've got just the very neck for 
a rope, Blake! ’* he said, laughing in his own way. " Still, 
as there're several jobs for you to do, I dare say we’ll keep 
you with us a little longer. And as for your first job— 
you may as well do it now. The hut next to the one the 
boy’s in will do. Only, clear the blacks out of the road 
first. I’m going in now. You come when you're ready.” 

I heard the speaker move away, and presently the door 
of the log house slammed. It was clear enough that the 
log house was the home of Blackham. 

If Blake had cringed before Blackham, very different 


ment or another prisoner like myself ? I asked myself 
many such useless questions and fell again to listening. 

It took the men only a moment or two to open the 
hut door and to fling their burden down. The next 
minute they were coming out. I could not hear 
any sound of a locking up as they retreated, but 
I heard Blake speak about leaving the door without 
any fastening. 

" Oh, it’s all right, my dear nurse,” answered Blackham 
" He won't get away—that’s certain ! And if he did he’d 
only get his light put out by some of the black fellows, or 
starve, or do something equally suitable. Oh, he's all right 
there. And I dare say he'll have stopped troubling his 
nurse by morning. So you can take your beautiful mug 
home with you and your beautiful neck, and we won t 
string you up for a day or two.” 

It seemed to give Blackham unfailing delight thus to 
laugh at his uncomfortable henchman. But he had no 
wish to stand talking any longer. 

" Now off you go—and see here! I let my overseers get 
as drunk as they like so long as they ain’t too drunk 
to drive niggers ! But, mind you, if you get into that 
condition, it’s—well, it's a bad thing for you—that’s all! 
Now clear! ” 

With no word of reply Blake hastened to obey. He had 
been given a hut at the other end of the village, apparently, 
for I could hear his retreating footsteps for quite a long time. 

But where was Blackham ? I had been listening to 
Blake's feet. But I had not heard the other man move 
towards his own house. For many minutes after the sound 
of Blake’s footsteps had ceased, I could hear nothing. The 
whole village seemed to be slumbering. And then, when I 
thought that there was now to be complete silence, I heard 
two sounds. One was of a long low moan from the hut 
next to mine. The other was of steps outside. So 
Blackham had been there all the time ! But he must 
have stood in one place for fully ten minutes. What was 
his intention ? 

It was soon plain. Stepping with wonderful lightness, he 
made towards the door of the hut where the moaning man 
lay. Then he entered. Presently I could hear the sounds 
of voices, then of moans, and then there came to me, once 


was his attitude to the other 
people in the village. He was 
now a loud-mouthed bully ordering 
the black men into their huts. 

" Off you go, you vermin—or 
I’ll belt you I ” he cried. " How 
am I to get you to work in the 
morning if you're chattering about 
here all night ? There'll be some 
stringing up to-morrow if you 
bnites aren’t slippy.” 

The black men began to obey 
readily enough. If not afraid of 
Blake, their terror of Blackham 
was abject, and they knew that 
Blake was only Blackham’s tool. 
The big bully ran hither and 
thither driving them before him, 


a Tlbougbt for tbe rtbontb. 

* '^’his is the word that year by year, 

^ While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear. 

And none that hears it dare forget, 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame. 
And falling fling to the host behind— 

* Play up 1 play up 1 and play the 
game! ’ ” 

Henry Newbolt. 


more, a sound of low, terrible 
laughter. 

Finally, once more, I caught 
the sound of Blackham's footsteps 
—this time creeping towards his 
house. It seemed to me as i! 
some creature of prey were 
roving through an unsuspecting 
village ! 

Then his door closed behind 
him, and I took a long breath 
And then, once again, I heard 
the sound of low moans as of a 
man in pain. 

There was a pause, and then 
I distinctly heard a cry—faint but 
distinguishable—" Help 1 ** 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN AWFUL CONFBSSION. 


I COULD not ignore that appeal. I was determined 
that I must get free that night or fail altogether. 
Blackham had indeed threatened me, and while 
I was not certain whether he intended to carry out 
his threat, I did not doubt that very little would, or need, 
restrain him in the remote spot where he appeared to 
exercise complete authority. Sooner or later he would 
probably offer me alternatives neither of which would be 
welcome, and if I refused to 
choose the one, it was quite 
possible that I should have 
to submit to the other, which 
would probably 
turn out to be 
death at the hands 
of the black men or 
of Blake. I knew 
Blackham to be too 
clever even to 
dream of doing such 
work himself. If 
I should be mur¬ 
dered and a Euro¬ 
pean ship should 
afterwards appear 
and an inquiry be 
held, Blackham 
would at once 
give evidence 
against his tool—of 
that I had no 
doubt. 

So that my peril 
was not only great 
but close at hand. 

I realised this the 
more I saw how little 
Blackham had to 
fear by killing me. 

And now there had 
come to my ears 
this appeal for help 
from one who migh t 
be dying. 

I began, once 
more, the seemingly 
futile task of strain¬ 
ing at my bindings. 

But I got no 
nearer to release. 

Then, suddenly, an 
idea came to me. 

When the black had 
brought my food 
he had assumed 
that I could find 
my way to it some¬ 
how, and I had 
found my way—by means of my mouth. I had good 
teeth—would it be possible for me, I asked myself, 
to get to work upon the strand of rope nearest my 
chin ? I bent my head forward, but at the first effort 
failed to reach the binding at all. The second effort was 
more successful, for I was able to get the edge of the twine 
into my mouth. I nearly jerked out a tooth with the effort 
of picking, but I felt, at length, a little of the outermost 
part yielding to my teeth and becoming loose. I tried 
again in a moment and again a small piece of stuff came 
away. And thus I worked on, hope slowly gathering force. 
At the end of half an hour the first piece was through. But 
as I turned over and over on the floor to unwind the broken 
strand I discovered that another one was beneath it. I 
must cut through this, too. 

The second effort must, I think, have taken me a full 


hour. But it did give way at last, and now—strange, almost 
unbelievable fact—my arms were free 1 

With what delight I stretched them, flung them up and 
down 1 Then quickly I set to work to unfasten the binding 
on my legs. That matter was easy enough. I stood up. I 
was free. And yet not free—there was still the door to 
be passed. 

Again I heard the moan—the faint cry for help. I must 
get out! But how ? I thrust my 
hand into my pocket, hoping against 
hope that I should find my knife. But, 
of course, it had gone. Then I remem¬ 
bered that I had been carrying a letter 
for Captain Morgan. But that had 
gone too. As I realised this the 
thought crossed my mind: could 
its presence in my pocket have 
had anything to do 
with Blake's attack 
on me, or had he 
captured me simply 
to gratify revenge 
in a place where he 
knew there would 
be a bar to no kind 
of cruelty ? 

Once more the 
sound of moaning 
came to my ears. I 
rushed to the door 
and tried the handle, 
but though the hut 
was a mud one, the 
door was set in a 
strong wooden 
frame which abso¬ 
lutely refused to 
yield. What was I 
to do ? I ran to 
the walls, feeling 
them carefully with 
my hands. Then 
I began to tap 
them. For long I 
could find no part 
that seemed to be 
weak. But then, 
ceasing to use my 
hands and begin¬ 
ning to kick, I 
found that at one 
spot, almost level 
with the ground, 
the mud wall was 
crumbling. Once 
the discovery had 
been made, I lay 
down and began at 
once to pick away the earth with my fingers. As soon as I 
had made a small hole I stood up again and kicked hard and 
long. And at length the wall began, first to crack, and then 
to fall in. In half an hour I had made a hole large enough 
to get through with difficulty. 

I lay down now and wriggled myself into that 
hole and then, with a mighty effort, worked myself 
out beyond. I was free at last 1 I stood up and took 
a long breath. 

Should I run now ? But I had already resolved that if I 
could I would visit the man in the hut. And so, without 
more ado, I crept round my prison across the small inter¬ 
vening space and then pushed open the door of the sick 
man’s cabin. As I crept in he appeared to hear me, for he 
moaned louder. I could not see him, but judged his position 



11 As they moved slowly forward, I heard, quite distinctly, a sound 
as of a human being moaning.” (See page 674.) 
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by the sounds he made. I took a step forward. And then 
he spoke. 

And there came to me the greatest shock which ever I 
had received. For the voice that spoke to me I knew ! 

“ Who is it ? " the man cried. “ Is it you, Blackham, 
come to torment me once more ? Ain't there any mercy 
in your black heart ? Well, laugh away! Yes, laugh 
away ! That laugh !—I know it! ” 

I kept quite still while he was speaking. And then I 
uttered my first word. 

“ It is not Blackham," I said. 

I could hear him gathering himself up as if a whip or 
something had touched him. 

" Whose voice ? " he gasped. " Who is it—who ? 
Who ? Where did I hear him ? " 

" Whose voice ? It is Harry, Harry Leftwich—step¬ 
father ! " 

For my stepfather it was. Across the world he had gone 
and buried himself here in the South Seas. And yet I had 
found him—found him here! 

For a moment he was struggling too hard with his feelings 
to say another word. 

" Harry ? It can't be ! It's some spirit of him. Yes, a 
spirit of him come here to torment me—come here with all 
the others to drive me-" 

" I am no spirit," I broke in as gently as I could. " I am 
the boy you knew in England. As to how I came here I 
can tell you nothing. I was brought." 

He seemed to be half convinced now, as if he took for 
granted the fact that I was there. 

" Brought here, was you—brought here, was you ? " he 
muttered. 

" Yes, brought here, stepfather. Blake brought me." 

" Blake ? And how long then has Blake been back, 
eh ? How long ? Now, tell me—how long ? " 

" He came the day before yesterday—when I did," I 
answered. 

For some minutes he said nothing that I could hear. He 
appeared to be considering all I had told him and now and 
again I caught the sound of " boy " and then of " Blake." 

At last, however, he spoke more clearly, and I knew 
that, for the moment at least, his brain had cleared 
somewhat. 

" So it is Harry ? " he cried. The thought seemed to 
make him conscious suddenly of our last meeting. " Well, 
you can have your revenge now, can’t you ? Choke me ; 
throttle me, stick a knife into me. You might as well. 
Then you'd have your revenge. Why don't you ? " 

There was something unspeakably horrible about the 
words of this man uttered here in the darkness, with death 
near and enemies without. 

" Why don't you get your revenge, eh ? " he repeated. 

" I don't want any revenge," I answered sharply. " I 
want to make you comfortable if I can, I-" 

" How did you get here ? " he interrupted me as if his 
mind had reached a new point. 

" Blake-" I was beginning. 

" Blake, eh ? So he came, eh ? Well, he was bound to 
come." He gasped hard as he spoke, and I guessed he was 
dying. " He was bound to come. There was nowhere else 
for him. And why did you come, eh ? " 

“ Because I couldn't help it," I answered, and went 
on quickly to explain what had happened. He seemed 
to understand better than I did the fact of my being 
brought here. 

" Blake's notion, of course," he said, leaning forward 
to talk. " Don't I remember how we grabbed him here 
long ago. He was a boy then. And we put him into this. 
And so I 'spect he thought you’d be a nice present for 
Blackham—a new boy to train to the nigger driving. 
Get ’em young—that’s what Blackham’s always saying. 
But why did he drop on you, I wonder ? That’s a bit 
of a puzzle—that is. But 'ere, I say now—you said some¬ 
thing about a letter and a letter about him ! And then 
you and he’d had a row. Oh yes, that explains why you're 
here. Well, Harry, ain’t you going to run away now 


you’ve found it’s only your poor old stepfather that’s 
dying here, eh ? " 

He spoke with something of his old bitterness, but he 
was too weary to continue in that, or in any other, strain 
Whatever enmity he had had towards me had been damped 
down by transferring his hatred to new objects. But 1: 
he was not concerned to abuse me, as he would certainly 
have done in the old days, neither was he disturbed for 
my safety. He raised no voice to urge me to fly or to 
point out to me the undoubted fact that every moment 
lost reduced my chance of getting away. I always remember 
that interview with a sense of horror. The horror would 
have been less if I could have seen the man’s face, but we 
were in the blackest darkness all the time. Presently 
he began to talk again. 

He seemed to be afraid his words about my going might 
lead me to carry out my intention. For when I moved 
once he called out: 

" You ain't really going ? You won’t leave me here 
for Blackham to—to-" 

" Why ? " I cried, " what will Blackham do ? And 
how did you come here, anyhow ? " 

" How did I come here, Harry ? How did I come ? ” 
he repeated. " It’s a long story that—a very long story*. 
But see here, Harry." He raised himself and guided his 
lips to where he thought I sat, and then drew as close 
as he could to my ear. " Harry—let me tell you. Tell 
you what I can. Perhaps I won’t get away—from here— 
let me tell you ! " 

Here, once again, the old horror seemed to come upon 
him. " You are a little black man, after all. I thought 
you was. You're the little black man ! I can see your 
eyes looking at me ! You are ! He said he'd send you 
and he has! " He sprang back and then sank down 
again. 

" You're mistaken," I called out. " It’s all right. I'm 
Harry Leftwich." 

He felt my lips with his hand to assure himself that 
they were not the Ups of a negro, and slowly his brain 
cleared again. 

" Well, you do seem to be some one else. And you 
haven’t its voice." 

" Hurry, stepfather! " I cried, “ or we’ll be interrupted. 
Hurry, if you want to tell me anything." 

The fact was, I was alarmed already lest Blackham 
should have heard the man’s cries. But it struck me 
then with relief that he would, in any case, expect to do 
so and would be proportionately pleased. 

My stepfather seemed now to make an effort, for he 
took a long breath and steadied his voice. 

" When I was some years younger, Harry, I was following 
the sea as they say, and landed in Melbourne. And there 
was a fellow I met there getting up a voyage to what he 
called ' The Islands.’ He didn’t say for why he was 
going, but he offered good money. Bum him ! and bum 
his gold—that ever I looked on it or him ! But I went 
and he was—Blackham. 

" Yes—we sailed, and he soon had us all under him. 
bound hand and foot, as it were. He played one of us 
off against another so that we were never safe from him. 
Two men he had had shot on the voyage—oh yes, he was too 
clever to do it hi hi self—and then we went to the Islands. 

I found out then what he was there for. We was there 
for all we could get—oil, coral, and what not. And the 
blacks had to get it, and d'yer know how we paid 'em ; 
We gave 'em the whip if they didn’t get all we ordered 
and we let ’em off easy if they brought enough. But not 
a knife or yard of calico or anything else for ’em ! And 
we told 'em there’d have to be more stuff by the time 
we came back. That's how we dealt with one of the Islands. 
Don't remember its name. 

" Then we went to another. Treated 'em the same 
there, and we had them islands going in fear of us day 
and night. We had a rup to Melbourne with what we'd 
raised, made a big profit, and then back we come. Blackham 
was pretty sure of himself now, and his horrible power 
over us wasn't to be disputed. We went to the first 
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OUR HOUSB MATCH AT WOBBLESWICK. 
* Some Notes by our Special Artisi-Corretpondent. 


island and he found they’d collected a good deal. Then 
he went to the second island, but they hadn't got enough 
to please him. So, d'yer know what he did ? D’yer 
want me to tell you ? 

44 We went ashore that morning. 77 / never forget it, 
nor that cursed sunshine all around on the beach and 
them shaking and frightened blacks a-watching us seven 
cruelties coming out of. our boat. Yes, it was a bright, 
sunny day and a bootiful blue sky over you and below 
it — Blackham and me—and yonder Blake — the ship’s 
boy he was then. D’yer know what we did ? Blackham, 
he gets up on to the cliff head and then he calls the black 
fellows to him. * How much have you got ready for me ? ’ 
he asks. Well, they’d got nothing. They supposed that when 
he went off he was like other traders—come and go—and 
that, in any case, they’d supplied him with enough before. 


" There was a chief came 
forward. Little chap with a 
long neck, I noticed, and he 
began to say how sorry he 
was. And Blackham grinned. 
Yes, quite nicely. The little 
chap—he didn’t understand 
what that meant—not exactly. 
We did. And I tell you that 
it sent the shivers down us 
all to see it. He grinned and 
the black fellow he grinned 
back, thinking it was meant 
friendly. 

“ ' Now go and bring your 
friends and their wives and 
children and all here—I want 
to talk to you and give you 
all something,* says Blackham. 

“ The poor black, he calls 
up his wife and three or four 
other chaps. And they stood 
round. And when they were 
standing talking and laughing, 
that cursed Blackham, grinning 
all the time, says to me and 
the others, ‘ Knife ’em, boys; 
knife 'em.* And—and—Harry, 
we did .” 

He shivered and rolled in 
horror. 

44 In cold blood we killed 
’em. And I killed the chief— 
cut his throat ear to ear, 
and Blackham—oh, he didn'1 
do anything ! Only watched 
and grinned. And then he 
looked at the chief and grinned 
again and says, * The little 
black man has gone away 
home, eh ? How neatly you 
chaps do it.’ 

44 I could have downed him. 
But we dared not touch him. 
He’d that much power over 
us. And then, with that 
sickening sight before their 
eyes, them poor blacks were 
sent off to get what he wanted 
—and they did get it—and 
precious fast they got it too. 
They couldn’t resist. And 
besides, I—yes, J’d killed 
their chief. And there was 
blood on my coat—the chief's 
blood and—and that coat’s 
in my chest at home now. 
I didn’t know it till I found it 
the night I cleared out. Yes, 
I found it there then—but— 
but—I'm talking of the island. 
" And then with our scuppers full we came away. And 
every night I’ve gone through that horror since. And 
when I got back to Melbourne I ran away, and so did Blake, 
and so, I’m thinking, did us all. But we didn’t get anything 
for our murderings. Not us! Blackham got it all, and 
was rich. But he found we'd shipped to England again. 
He knew everything. However, I thought if I got home 
and stayed home I could forget what had—what we’d 
done. So I did a year or so’s coastwise seafaring, and 
after that I went to a village where nobody knew me, 
and then—I married your mother. 

“ Yet with what was in my head it was a miserable 
life I lived. The only thought that pleased me was that 
Blackham was at the other end of the world, and that 
nobody but that clumsy fool of a Blake was in England 
out of all the crowd that had been out in the island. Well, 
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you know how he came back—on a visit. I couldn’t stay 
a minute—I was mad to get away, and the only place I 
could fly to now, was, I felt, the Islands again. Burn him, 
he’d mastered me. 

“ So back I shipped. But aboard what ship, eh ? 
Aboard what ship ? On the 1 Southern Cross ’—yes, 
and—he was on the ' Southern Cross.' Life wasn’t worth 
living then. He picked me out in the crew—he was 
travelling as a gentleman—and he’d come up to me on 
the quiet and say something about ‘ the little black man.’ 
Many’s the time I would have thrown him into the sea 
only his eye held me. 

“ Well, we got to Melbourne, and then he told me— 
didn’t ask me— told me he wanted me for another voyage. 
And I daren’t refuse him and he got us all put down here, 
saying we’d trade and the traders’ ships could call. He’d 
got money now, and said he was going to settle. But he 
wanted overseers and he couldn’t get ’em easily. That’s 
what he wanted me for. He didn’t think he’d be safe 
with the other white men. I don’t know—but I think 
he must have heard that Blake had turned up in Melbourne 
and sent him an offer to come back and frightened him 
into coming or something. That’s how I explain Blake's 
being on the ‘ Canda * with Mr. Williams. 

" Well, I fell ill. He wanted to keep me alive at first, 
but when he got it into his head that I was hating the whole 
business he said I’d better finish up and die—and he said 
that, grinning at me. And that’s how things are now.” 

My stepfather had told me all this quickly between long 
breaths, but the effort had completely exhausted him. He 
fell back, and then I heard him talking to himself again. 

" I can’t get him out of my head. The little black man. 
You thought us friends, didn't you ? What a debt ! 
What a debt ! Harry ! Harry ! ” He seized me by the 
arm, remembering once more that I was by. “ The debt 
will have to be paid. Will have to be paid. If only 
Biackham would go there—if only I could go there. Yes, 
I'd do that now and let 'em kill me. Some one will have 
to pay that debt—have to—have to-” 


He was getting very weak now. I think for the first 
time he really thought about me. 

” You’d better go. If you find a sail it’s your only 
chance. This isn’t the mainland of Samoa, as you thought. 
Get down to the coast. Not that there’s much chance. 
Here, you’ll find some food in my pockets. It’s been there 
some days before—I was too ill to eat, but it will serve 
you. Perhaps you’ll be able to find your ship yet. Where 
was she going next ? ” 

” I think Tanna and then Erromanga.” 

” What 1 ” He almost sprang to his feet. “ No 1 ” 
he cried. ” Not there l You can't go there I You must 
not. That was where—was where we did—what we did. 
The debt must be paid—must be paid I Don’t go, don’t 
go.” His voice fell to an eerie kind of wailing. 

He took another long breath and then started up. 

” Run ! Harry 1 they’ll be out again soon—run ! '* 

But I had determined that nothing would make me 
leave him while there was breath in his body. I took off 
my coat and tried to make him a pillow. And presently 
he lay a little more at his ease. 

In a few minutes, however, he was starting up again, 
and I saw that he was losing all touch with his 
surroundings. 

” There he is—coming in at the door-’* 

M He ? ” I asked. 

” The little black man 1 And, look—they’ve cut his 
throat. No, I've cut his throat. Go ! Go 1 Don’t come 
here I" He made an effort as if to escape. I could feel 
him straining against the wall. I tried to hold him, 
but he pushed me back—pushed me with one wild 
last effort of strength. And then, as suddenly, he 
fell back. 

I listened, but could hear no movement. I bent down 
and felt his face. His mouth was slightly open. Then I 
felt his heart. It had stopped. The man was dead, his 
troubles were over. 

And I was free—to do the best I could for myself. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A THRILLING ESCAPE. 


CREPT out of the hut, 
my mind working quickly 
upon the problem before 
me. Already the light 
was beginning to creep 
into the sky. The build¬ 
ings and huts were now 
showing in dim outline. 
At any moment one of 
the blacks might give 
the alarm. I must be 
gone at once. 

But whither ? My 
stepfather had suggested my going straight to the sea in 
hopes that there might be signs of a passing sail or a boat, 
and I could think of no better plan. If a ship sighted 
my signals of distress, well and good. But would it be 
possible for me to make any ? Would not Biackham's men 
be about the beach during the only time I could signal ? 

Still, my only hope lay in reaching the coast. I might 
persuade some native to lend me a canoe. With such a 
craft, if I got to sea and followed my stepfather’s directions, 
I might just possibly reach Samoa, providing always that 
the sea was quiet enough. I felt in my pocket to make 
sure that the food was there, and then I crept carefully 
towards the village exit. 

Unfortunately for me. however, the exit I wanted was 
at the farther end of the street. I moved as quietly as 
I could, but I think that, just before clearing the place, I 
must have stumbled on a stone, for my foot certainly 
mad~ * noise. I had hoped that the sound would pass 


unnoticed, and was just beginning to congratulate myself 
on my freedom, when I heard a cry behind me. 

Beginning to run, I yet succeeded in turning my head, 
and in the half light discerned a tall heavy figure which 
I knew at once. Blake had been disturbed and had rushed 
out—only to discover my escape. And now, not only 
his enmity against me, but his position with Biackham. 
demanded that he should stop me. I saw him set off at 
a run, then flounder, for his running was no better than 
most seamen’s, and then, realising that he could not catch 
me himself, put his hands to his mouth to shout. 

There was an immediate alarm in the village. Black 
shapes were pouring out, and some, urged on by Blake, 
were starting in pursuit. This much I could discover 
from the din behind me. But I had some small start, 
and believed that I could certainly gain the beach before 
being overtaken. I thus ran on doggedly and hopefully. 
But now, suddenly, my blood seemed to freeze in my body 
and my heart to stand still. 

Very well did I realise what had happened. There was 
a sharp angry cry, a slashing of a whip, shrieks of consterna¬ 
tion and fear, and then the sound behind me of steps 
quite other than those of the awkward pursuers, who, up 
to now, had been taking part in the chase. Yes, well 
did I know what had happened. Biackham himself had 
been aroused and was now in pursuit I 

For a minute or two the very fact seemed to paralyse 
my movements. I had almost sat down to await recapture. 
For I could feel those terrible eyes already glaring—their 
fire seemed to burn the back of my head. I could dimly 
see those horrible fingers at my throat. 
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And yet what had struck me most, and perhaps most 
helped to fill me with horror, was that he did none of the 
things which the others had done to try to stop me. There 
was no calling upon me to stop, no throwing of stones, no 
threats, no anger. Anger he had shown to those who had 
let me escape, but not a word fell from him as we two ran. 
Yet, once I thought I did hear a sound from him—the sound 
of low, terrible laughter 1 And I felt certain that it would 
be in that spirit that he would pursue, as though so simple 
to him was the matter of capturing me that he could not 
even be annoyed because I had given him this run. It 
struck me too, that he must be extra¬ 
ordinarily active for a man of his age, 
to be able to run as he was doing. 

And when that thought had crossed 
my mind, it was followed by the 
terrible one that the man behind me 
was not only running well, he was 
running better than I was. Yes, 

Blackham, almost imperceptibly, was 
gaining. I had no doubt at all that 
he was not extending himself and that 
as soon as he chose he could over¬ 
take me. 

And I ran on. 

Still he pursued, the relentless pad- 
pad of his quick feet beating on my 
ears. I dared not look round now, 
fearing lest he should exercise some 
such malign influence as a stoat does 
upon a rabbit. I could now almost 
hear his breathing. 

And still I ran on. 

I wondered at length if he had 
increased his pace. I crossed a small 
pool of water, splashing in and out of 
it. And it seemed to me, only a 
moment afterwards, that I heard his 
feet splash through. Yes, he was gain¬ 
ing quickly now. And behind him, 
close, were running his black men, 
desperate, because knowing what 
would be their fate if I was not caught. 

On, on, on I ran. And presently, 
saw the cliff edge before me. If only 
I could gain that! I perceived a post 
stuck in the ground and remembered 
that it was beside that that I had 
halted the other night when Blake 
had left me. There might yet be a 
canoe below. I had thought the other 
night that the place seemed a recog¬ 
nised landing. If only there was a 
boat there and I could gain it 1 My 
stepfather had assured me that there 
usually were boats there and that if 
I flung my purse to a native owner 
he would not oppose me. 

On, on, on I ran. And now the 
cliff was close and Blackham was 
behind—laughing out at me to terrify 
and weaken me. But a sail, a sail! 

As I came to the top of the cliff I 
looked down wildly, and then my 
heart sank. No vestige of sail or 6anoe was in sight ! 
My escape was cut off. I might as well surrender ! 

These were the thoughts in my mind as I reached the 
cliff top and set my foot upon the path leading down to 
the beach. Should I give in ? Would there not be a little 
more mercy shown me if I did ? Blackham, I discovered 
by a turn of the head, was within a hundred yards, and 
the black executioners were almost level. Should I, then, 
surrender ? 

And then, when all seemed over, came a change. For 
suddenly, as I looked down with my spirit almost broken 
and my mind contemplating surrender, there appeared 


round the bend of the cliff a black man rowing a canoe. 
It seemed to me extraordinary that he should do what he 
now began to do. For now, watching him as I ran, I saw 
that he was signalling to me with his arm. At first I 
thought he could see my pursuers and was signing to them. 
But it then occurred to me that he could not see anyone 
on the top of the cliff unless the person was perched on 
the edge. I, only, was in that position. He was, therefore, 
most certainly directing his signs to me. Was he, however, 
doing it in friendship ? The question rose and then I 
heard the cry of the blacks behind me. What was I to do ? 


I made up my mind at once. Down the long path to 
the beach I bolted. ’Whoever this man was, it was worth 
risking the chance of his friendship. I had no alternative 
of rescue. If he would help me—good ! If he would not— 
well, I would have to be caught, then, in any case. So 
down I went. 

As he saw me responding to his signal the man paddled 
his canoe quickly towards the shore—not, however, coming 
right in. Curiously enough, it was this sign of hesitation 
which first made me begin to be sure that he was friendly. 
If he had been in league with the others he would certainly 
have come ashore to intercept me. We think hard at 
tense moments, and I remember it struck me that, when 



*‘With all my remaining strength I struck out for the canoe." 

(See page 680.) 
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first he heard the cries of my pursuers and looked up and 
saw men breasting the headland, he almost turned out to 
sea again. 

Blackham, as I could hear, was now starting down the 
long path to the beach after me. I could hear him gaining 
now, hand over foot, and I ran as never I have run before 
or since. I was making one last supreme attempt to reach 
the sea. I dared not turn to look at him, for the effort of 
turning would reduce my pace by just that fraction which 
would give him the needful advantage. I heard him now 
calling out, but not to me—he refused from first to last 
to speak a word to stop me—he called to the man in the 
canoe. 

For it seemed that he knew him. 

” Drive him back ! ” he commanded, ” or you'll swing 
for it as sure as you're sitting where you are.” 

I saw that the black man in the canoe again hesitated for 
a moment, and that he shook with fear. But then some¬ 
thing seemed to confirm him in his first intention of helping 
me, for he drove his canoe a couple of lengths nearer the 
water's edge. 

As he did so, I reached the sea's margin, and the next 
moment I had plunged in. It was then I discovered that 
there was one thing I could do which Blackham could 
not, and that was swim. It is quite certain that if he had 
possessed the art he would have been in the water after me 
without loss of a moment. With all my remaining strength 
I struck out for the canoe and my black aid drew another 
length closer, he also having remarked that Blackham had 
not entered the sea. Every minute now was precious, 
for until some of the others came up with Blackham I had 
the advantage. The thought gave me courage and I swam 
as I had never swum before. Thankful was I, then, to my 
father for having taught me, years before, in our little 
village by the sea. 

“ Now mind, you black image of sin! " It was Blackham 
who was speaking in tones loud enough only to be heard by 
the man towards whom I was pressing. “ You've done for 
yourself now. Somewhere, as you know very well, I shall 
get you, and you'll be glad enough then to be let off with 
a stringing up. Let that shaver into the boat and—it's 
the end of you 1 " 

I could feel that the man half believed the threat, al¬ 
though he seemed for the *moment safe. And I half 
believed it myself, so great was the terror this threatening 
pursuer was able to inspire. It struck me that it was 
fortunate for me that the chase had been so hurried, for 
none of the men appeared to be armed. If I had known 
the truth I would have been aware that the natives were 
not permitted arms. I had a new suspicion, however, now, 
as I heard Blackham cry out to one of the blacks. 

” Where is Blake ? Go and hurry up Blake or they’ll 
be gone ! Hurry him ! Hurry him !—you black brutes, 
or there’ll be a stringing up for the lot of you 1 " 

As he spoke, I was reaching out to the canoe and the 
black man was helping me in. The very next instant, as 
I sank into the bottom, my rescuer had struck out for the 
open sea. And even while he did so a shot whistled over¬ 
head. I understood now why Blake was wanted ! 

I lay in the stern now with my eye cocked over and was 
able to get a good idea of the position of our enemies. 
Right on the margin, with his cold cruel eyes full upon 
me, and a smile still on his face, though one that was 
even more evil than the one I had known before, stood 
Blackham. 

Running backwards towards the foot of the path were 
the two executioners, waving to a little group hurrying 
from the cliff to the beach. And in the middle of this 
group, as if trying to disentangle himself from the others, 
was Blake, flourishing a revolver which still smoked from 
his last shot. My surmise had been correct. Blackham 
had set off without his arms and had sent Blake back to 
get them. 

Happily for my peace of mind I remembered that Blake 
was a villainous shot. So that, until he could reach Black¬ 
ham and put the weapon into those practised hands, we 
were comparatively safe. After that we were doomed, 


for Blackham was as dead a shot as any man in the South 
Seas. I saw that Blackham himself was waving his arm 
to hurry up Blake. 

And if Blake had properly understood the signal and run 
hard to his master I do not know how many more minutes 
we should have been alive. But Blake did not understand 
He thought he was receiving a sign of approval for his 
earlier attempt and now stood still taking aim at us again. 
Piff—I heard the explosion and saw the bullet fall wide. 
Perceiving his failure Blake tried, rather wildly, to fire 
again, but, perhaps because he was disturbed at not having 
hit us while within short range, he now fired wildly. 

The next moment there was a wild yell from Blackham 
and I saw him fall. I was almost disposed to ask the 
black to wait that we might see what had really happened 
but dared not do that. I could see, however, that our 
enemy was hit—and hit badly. For now, at once, the 
pursuit was forgotten, and wild and yelling blacks ran 
in crowds to where I could perceive that crumpled form 
lying. Already those black men were thinking of one person 
only—the terrible master groaning now on the beach. I 
studied them for long, and then turned my eyes seaward 
for a moment. 

When I looked again towards the island, I saw that 
the crowd gathered upon the shore had lost all interest 
in us. I watched them still, but presently they had ceased 
to be significant as human figures, and I could see only a 
dim outline of the coast. It was then that I turned to my 
companion. I had had no time to thank him before. 

“ You're a good fellow, whoever you are,” I cried, ‘ but 
who are you, anyhow ? ” 

” I, missi, I ? They call me Zam, missi.” 

” Sam, eh ? Well, Sam, you’re a good sort—but look 
here, why did you do it ? ” 

He was paddling hard as he looked up at me. 

” Why, missi ? Because missi he save black man.” 

” / ? I save you 1 ” I cried in wonder. ” When could 
I have done that ? ” 

” Why, missi, you call out when Missi Blackham going 
to string me up, and black killing-men let me go and I 
get away to my canoe and row away, and then I come back 

to see if things quiet again and I see missi and-*' He 

nodded and grinned as if he had explained all that was 
necessary. I noticed that the fear in his eyes had now 
greatly subsided. 

” Then we’d better make for Samoa,” I said, though 
feeling uncertain about the little cockleshell below us. 
” Think you can manage that ? ” 

” We try, missi.” I did not think he spoke too 
confidently. 

” That's all we can do, anyhow.” I answered firmly, to 
strengthen his resolution. 

Happily, for the present, the sea was comparatively calm. 
If the wind got up, however, there would be small hope for 
us. I had supposed that we should be compelled to 
paddle all the time, but Sam suddenly hauled up a small 
sail of matting and in a few minutes had hoisted it. We 
were quickly running before the gentle breeze. It seemed 
a pretty risky enterprise, nevertheless, and I was none too 
confident that we would ever again see land. Yet the 
sense of freedom was so delightful that I did not give much 
thought to dangers. 

As we sailed onward in our cockleshell boat, I had 
occasion to admire the seamanship of Sam. He really 
did seem to know everything there was to know about 
managing a boat. I began to be hopeful that we should 
land safely after all. But presently I noticed that black 
clouds were gathering overhead, and that the wind was 
coming in those curious little puffs that a sailor knows so 
well to be dangerous. 

The gentle breeze, which had aided us earlier in the day, 
had died down. And presently the sharp puffs of wind 
ceased also. We seemed, for the moment, to be becalmed. 
An extraordinary stillness reigned. 

Sam got out his paddle and worked hard for hours, while 
I produced such food as was available and divided it 
Later, having had some kind of a meal, I relieved Sam as 
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well as I could, though my success was small. But I knew 
that, paddled I never so well, I should not have much 
further opportunity. The sky had continued overcast 
and it was plain that, very soon now, the weather would 
break. 

The storm came very suddenly. One moment we were 
paddling and chatting, the next, with a sweep, the wind 
and water seemed to drive us before them. As Sam realised 
what was happening, he flung himself forward, hanging 
on to his matted sail, and just as I believed we should be 
swept under, he had her head before the wind. And then 
it was a race. I was bailing now for all I was worth. But I 
saw that, when the next big wave came, we must inevitably 
go under. 

And then that wave came—it looked, as I watched it 
coming, like a mountain descending. I scarcely saw it as 
it crashed upon our bows. I scarcely saw anything. For 
the next thing that I knew was that I was in the water, 
and that somewhere far away bobbed up Sam’s black head. 
I struck at once for the upturned boat, and managed at 
last to cling to it. Then I looked back for Sam. For a 
moment my heart sank and I thought he was gone. But 
he appeared suddenly over the crest of a wave and came, 
flying rather than swimming, towards me. Then he, too. 
caught the boat and we succeeded in clambering together 
upon her back. 

But what now ? How many minutes could we remain as 
we were ? I saw no hope, when Sam called out: 


“ Missi, a sail! ” 

I thought it hardly possible. Surely I, too, should 
have seen it. But, when I looked again as the sea 
lifted our boat to the top of the waves, I saw that he was 
indeed right. 

A sail it was, and a sail bearing full upon us. Surely 
they had seen us, were coming to our rescue ! We were to 
be saved, after all ! 

Whether they had seen us or not, they now soon did so 
and came on right for the canoe. I yelled and got an 
answer. In the next minute, deafened and blinded by 
shooting spray, I discovered that they were standing over 
us, looking down into our faces. A rope came flying across 
our quarters. They dared not lower a boat in that rough, 
tossing sea. 

I saw the rope coming, grabbed, missed and wondered 
whether they could get round to the wind again to throw 
another, when I discovered that Sam had a hold, and was 
already tying it round my body. 

“ No 1 you first, Sam,” I cried. 

" Missi first,” he insisted. " And missi, I go too.” 

I found that he was roping himself also to the cable. 
All this I saw in a moment, for the ship was already pulling 
at the rope drawing us, soaked—and I almost dead—- 
aboard. Then I felt we were being raised and then I 
knew no more, until, when I next opened my eyes, I found 
myself comfortably berthed between hot blankets. 

The ship was a small trading brig on her way to Samoa. 
She landed us the next morning. 


(To be concluded.) 


ASPECTS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 



HOW YOU FEEL WHEN LATE FOR SCHOOL! 

A vivid impression that some youthful readers may be able to confirm. 



The Head:— “Isn’t it usual. Smithers, to raise your hat on meeting one of 
your masters ?" 

Smithers (who has recently joined the Natural History Society):—“Please, 
sir.—if you will excuse me, sir.” 

The Head :—“ Why not, pray ? " 

Smithers :—" Please, sir. I've got some young frogs underneath it, sir." 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


AN ALL-DAY RUN. 

ITHOUT his being in any way on “ record break¬ 
ing " intent, there may be certain days when the 
cyclist wishes to put in as large a total of miles 
as he can achieve without undue fatigue. Per¬ 
chance he plans an all-day run to some distant goal and 
back home again not so long after nightfall, and in order 
to satisfactorily accomplish the ample ride would like to 
set about it in the most desirable manner that is possible. 
To such a rider a word or two of advice may be tendered. 

A fairly lengthy journey of the kind is best undertaken 
in company ; too many miles ridden alone is not by any 
means so cheerful. Choose a companion whose riding 
powers are much the same as your own, who is neither a 
“scorcher 0 nor a laggard as compared with yourself. 
Start early, but. unless sure that such a proceeding agrees 
with you, don’t ride before breakfast. In any event, 
take something in the nature of a meal, however slight 
it may be, before you set out. Go easy at the commence¬ 
ment, holding yourself in, as it were, until you have got 
set in the saddle ; then you can swing along in fashion 
as unfettered as you please. 

Rest during the heat of the day ; to your impatient 
self this may seem to be a waste of time, 
but you will make up for it afterwards. 

Partake of a light, but sufficiently satis¬ 
fying, midday meal, and do not resume 
your ride until half an hour or so after 
it. Take tea about the usual time that 
you have that meal. Then, in the cool 
atmosphere of late afternoon and early 
evening, you will probably astonish yourself by the ease with 
which you can get over the ground, every revolution of the 
pedals taking you towards the more familiar roads that 
are nearer to your home. If the day has been gusty 
you will very likely find that the wind drops in the early 
evening, and in the still atmosphere you can reel off the 
miles in fine style. Possibly you will remark, too, the 
curious fact that after a long day traversing strange roads, 
your machine seems to run better when bowling along 
once again over accustomed highways. There used to 
be a saying amongst veteran wheelmen of “ every cycle 
knows its stable," and positively, in actual existence, the 
argument proves to be not nearly so fanciful as it looks. 

A HANDY SPANNER. 

The well-known firm of Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., 
of Redditch, are makers of many patterns of high-grade, 
tempered steel spanners, classed according to size as 
midget, cycle, and motor spanners. Undoubtedly an 
innovation in this department of their output is their 
patent “ Turbine " spanner for cyclists, motor cyclists, 
and motorists, an idea as to the general principles of which 


implement will be at once gained by glancing at the 
illustration of it here given. The spanner is fitted with a 
series of twelve little hinged blades, easily and readily 
manipulated, and which give a choice of twelve different 
grips according to how many of them are put to use at 
one time. 

When using the spanner, you turn down with your finger 
as many of the hinged blades as is necessary in order to 
adapt the jaw opening of the spanner to the size of the 
nut that is to be tightened or untightened, and the 
“ Turbine " then grips the nut as firmly and efficiently 
as does any spanner of more customary design. But 
there is no screw to be revolved, no other preliminary 
operation of any kind, and the number of blades that 
is requisite for providing any particular size of grip can 
be selected an<J put to use in a moment. The range of 
grips possible is suitable for nuts measuring from J inch 
to | inch, and you will understand that employment of 
six only of the one dozen little blades gives a grip that is 
halfway in size between those two measurements. 

At first sight the “ Turbine " spanner may likely enough 
strike anyone as being a rather peculiar item of its kind, 
but having had one of these spanners in use for several 
months I can testify to its being an 
entirely practical and exceedingly handy 
small tool. Like all Messrs. Terry’s wares, 
it is beautifully made and finished, and 
being of tempered steel should adequately 
withstand long and active service. The 
cycle size of “ Turbine" spanner 
measures five inches in length, weighs 
only 2\ ounces, and costs is. 6 d. oxidised, or 2s. 6 d. 
plated, motor size is. more in each variety. Being formed 
of J-inch steel, the “ Turbine " spanner takes up very 
little room in the toolbag ; measured through the hinge 
piece of the blades it is there only a bare half-inch thick. 

Amongst the many other specialities for cyclists and 
motor cyclists that are manufactured by Messrs. Terry, 
are what are known as “ sports carriers " of various kinds. 
For instance, there is a tennis-racket carrier, and the 
same for golf-bag, for fishing-rod, and for Army rifle ; 
likewise a Boy Scout’s staff carrier for clipping his staff or 
pole on to a bicycle. A neat cricket-bat carrier is also 
made, and there has this season been a regular run on 
Terry's new cricket-bag carrier, designed for supporting 
a cricket bag on the machine. The price of this carrier 
is 7s. 6 d., and by its use the load is kept well under control, 
and is all the while in sight of the rider. As the carrier 
is slightly resilient it is claimed that the weight supported 
does not appear to be so heavy as when borne upon a 
carrier that is rigid. 

The contrivance is easily fixed or taken off, attachment 
being by means of a bolt and nut, and besides being of 




The “Turbine” Spanner. 
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service to cricketers, lor whom it is primarily intended, 
this carrier should prove useful to cycle tourists, or, 
indeed, to anyone who desires to convey a good-sized bag or 
even a commercial traveller’s small sample-case on a cycle. 

SPEEDOMETERS. 

A speed-measuring instrument is a very desirable item 
of equipment for every motor cyclist. It is always inter¬ 
esting and may be useful to know at what rate you are 
travelling. And, much more important still, there are 
the ten-mile limits and the police traps 
for motorists to be thought of here at 
home, and the five- and ten-kilometre 
limits if you are touring abroad. The 
motor cyclist who is provided with a 
speedometer to warn him, can slow down 
to a safe pace at once ; he who has no 
speedometer may be popping along 
faster than he believes, and, being 
officially stopped, and “ stop-watched,” 
in full flight, will have to put up with 
the consequences. Motor-cycle speed¬ 
ometers register up to sixty or eighty A Cricket-Bag 
miles per hour, and they are fitted with Carrier, 

a maximum speed hand that faithfully 
points to what is the fastest pace that the rider has been 
travelling. At any moment the maximum speed hand 
can be released to zero, and if this be done when the rider 
is entering a speed limit or control, the hand will, of 
course, indicate the maximum speed attained while passing 
through that area. 

So accurate and reliable are these speedometers known 
to be, that in quite a number of instances recently the 
police have accepted the evidence of the maximum speed 
hand when they have stopped a motor cyclist, rather 
than insist upon their own judgment as to the pace at 
which he was travelling, and so, as was only just and right, 
no summons against the motor cyclist then resulted. 
Designed, if you so wish it, to serve also as a distance- 
recorder, a first-class speedometer cannot be a low-priced 
instrument. The Royal Automobile Club's gold medal 
was awarded to a speedometer working on the centrifugal 
principle, and it is contended that speedometers built, 
as some are, on magnetic principles, are liable to be ren¬ 
dered inaccurate by the effect of the magneto and electric 
lighting devices on the steel construction of a motor-cycle, 
Necessarily somewhat complicated in its working parts, 
and composed of the finest materials, such a speedometer 
does cost money. But to the motor-cyclist it is at once a 
pleasing companion and a trusty safeguard. 

FOR CYCLE CAMPERS. 

As I believe I have before observed in these pages, 
there is no game so good as cycle camping, and the best 
printed guide that you can have on that fascinating topic 
is the new handbook of the Amateur Camping Club, a 
small volume of over a hundred pages that is literally 
crammed full of up-to-date and thoroughly tested hints 
and tips for campers. Mind you, in order to acquire 
the book you have to become a member of the club. But 
then the A.C.C. fortunately admits juvenile members, 
who, joining before the age of eighteen, pay is. entrance fee, 
and 25. 6 d. annual subscription until they attain their 
majority, when the subscription money is doubled. The 
club has now throughout the world nearly i,ooo members, 
and a list containing particulars of over 400 camping sites 
available to members is issued upon enrolment. 

As to the delightful handbook that you also receive, 
well, in a few words, I can only say that it deals com¬ 
prehensively with all branches of the pastime of camping, 
and includes many diagrams for the making of different 
types of tents and many of the appliances, hints, and 
recipes for camp cookery, how to carry your kit on a 
bicycle, and, literally, " all the rest of it.” If after what 
I have here said on the alluring subject you yourself 
think of becoming a junior member of the ever-growing 
A.C.C., you should drop a line to its Hon. Secretary at 4 New 



Union Street, Moorgate Street, E.C., mentioning that I 
suggested your doing so. The Association of Cycle 
Campers is now incorporated with the A.C.C., and ” Cycle 
Camping” is, as it were, included in ” Camping,” which 
is the club’s illustrated periodical that is issued gratis 
to members. 

CARRYING THE KIT. 

It was in the interest of cycle campers that what is 
known as the ” light camping ” movement, now so popular, 
came into existence, and I will here quote from the handbook 
just one valuable piece of advice as to weight distribution on 
a cycle. 

” The great point to remember is that the weight should 
be distributed as evenly , and the centre of gravity kept 
as low as possible , bearing in mind the fact that the rear 
wheel takes the greater portion of the rider's weight. 
Experienced cycle campers do not find that carrying the 
heavier packages on the front interferes to any appreciable 
extent with the steering, but rather has the effect of 
making the loaded cycle move along with steadier balance 
and less strain on the rider.” 

You see the idea 1 which is that your rear wheel is already 
pretty well loaded. And too much of an added pile placed 
on the back carrier is a tremendous drag. 


BOYS’ BICYCLES. 

Just as 22-, 24-, 26- and 28-inch frames are standard sizes 
for men’s bicycles, so, I suppose, 16-, 18- and 20-inch frames 
are the standard sizes for boys’ machines, with which 
20-, 24- and 26-inch wheels will be used respectively. There 
being thus plenty of choice in the size of boys’ bicycles, 
it does seem regrettable that so many of the smaller boy 
cyclists are to be seen worming their way along—there is 
no other word for it—on bicycles that are much too big for 
them. Setting aside the question of possible and, indeed, 
not at all improbable injury to the rider from the strain 
of trying to control too distant pedals, the boy cyclist 
mounted on a machine big enough for a man never knows 
what it is to ride in real comfort—is never truly at his 
ease when awheel. As he is compelled to dive down after 
each pedal in turn, he is never fairly and squarely seated 
in the saddle, but is more truly all the while sliding from 
side to side of the saddle. 


Of course, I know that if a small boy comes into possession 
of a small-sized bicycle he very quickly contrives to grow 
too big for it. And yet how very rarely you see a fellow 
out riding on a bicycle that is too small for him. No 
doubt, boys buy large-sized bicycles, or have them bought 
for them, so that there shall be room for them to grow 
without necessitating a change of machine. But for a 
boy to habitually ride a bicycle the frame of which is too 
high for him is a dangerous practice. And I must say 
that many of the worst, though no doubt innocent, offenders 

in this respect are cycling 
\ Boy Scouts. 


dl 1 THE "VEEDER" CYCLO- 

/ / meter. 

' /\ \ Jr I / I should imagine that 

/ /$\\ ' ffl probably no other indi- 

/ ///\\ Jr PRO. PAT EM* vidual accessory of the 
' \\jr 25061 /oSr bicycle is in such extensive 

universal use as is the little 
” Veeder ” cyclometer, a 
A Front Extension very familiar appliance that 

Mudguard. is placed upon the English 

market by Messrs. Markt, 
Ltd., of 98-100 Clerkenwell Road, London. As evidence 
of its world-wide employment, it may be mentioned that 
the ” Veeder ” can be supplied from stock with the reading 
in kilometres or in Russian versts. For mile registration 
this cyclometer records up to 9999*9 miles, when the next 
registration will appear as ” 0000*0,” and the instrument 
will be then ready to repeat. The right-hand figure on 
the dial represents tenths of a mile and is in red. A total 
of well over two-and-a-half million ” Veeders ” is in use 


A Front Extension 
Mudguard. 


to-day ; the price is 35. 6 d. ; if with added dial show- 
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ing mileage for each trip, 8s. 6 d. t and 12s. 6 d. for 
motor-cycles. 

Naturally enough, in order to register correctly, your 
M Veeder " cyclometer must be of a recording capacity that 
is most nearly suited to the size of the wheel of your 
bicycle. For a 26-inch wheel you require to have a 
26-inch cyclometer, for a 28-inch wheel a 28-inch cyclo¬ 
meter, and so on. Now, a 28-inch cyclometer never 
varies in its capacity of recording accurately. But a 
so-called 28-inch bicycle-wheel may, and very likely does, 
vary considerably, and that for the reason that pneumatic 
tyres are compressible. The effect of the tyre's possession 
of that quality of compressibility is that when the tyre 
is not fully inflated, or when a heavy rider is seated upon 
the machine, the wheel may be less than the supposed 
28 inches in diameter. Therefore, preparatory to pur¬ 
chasing your little “Veeder,” the following proceeding is 
recommended in order to enable you to determine the 
actual distance traversed by one revolution of your 
cycle-wheel. 

Place your bicycle on a smooth floor, the tyre pumped 
to the usual pressure. Get a friend of yours to hold 
the machine, and make a mark on the 
tyre and on the floor where they touch 
each* other. Now yourself mount the 
machine, sitting in your accustomed 
riding attitude in the saddle, and cause 
your friend to push the machine ahead 
in a straight line until the wheel 
has made one revolution and the mark 
on the tyre touches the floor again. 

Then get him to mark the floor 
opposite the mark on the tyre, when, obviously enough, 
the distance between the two marks will be the distance 
travelled in one revolution. And having in that manner 
ascertained the exact measurement of one revolution of 
your wheel, you will be enabled to obtain a cyclometer 
of the precise recording capacity that is required for it. 

ROAD MEASURING. 

It is a well-known fact that a good deal of road measuring 
for various purposes is now done by means of cyclometers 
fixed on bicycles, and Messrs. Markt, being cyclometer 
experts, asked me to call the attention of cyclists who use 
their cyclometers for road measuring to the following 
facts. 

A cyclometer which may be perfectly exact for a certain 
wheel when the tyre is pumped to the pressure at which 
it was originally measured, and while being ridden by a 
person of the same weight as the one who was on the 
saddle when the wheel was first measured, will, however, 
over-register if the machine is ridden by a heavier rider 
or with soft tyres, and will tt*ufcr-register if the machine 
is ridden by a lighter rider or with tyres pumped to a 
greater pressure than when first measured. Consequently, 


for exact measuring the tyre should be pumped up with 
a pump having a gauge to indicate the number of pound- 
pressure, and it should be constantly kept at tlie correr. 
pressure; also, the machine should only be ridden by 
persons having the same weight. 

OIL-BATH GEAR CASES. 

The other day I heard of an instance that is worth men 
tion in relation to oil-bath gear cases on bicycles. Earh 
this year a young cyclist purchased a machine fitted wit- 
one of these desirable equipments, of which he was pardon 
ably proud, and he only discovered months later that he 
had been using the supposed-to-be oil-bath without its eve: 
having had any oil in .it. The chain itself had received 
slight lubrication when put upon the gear wheels, and i: 

had run thus practically dry ever since 
Cyclists should note that oil-bath ge«: 
cases are not usually charged with oil 
before being sent out from the bicycle 
maker's works. It is, therefore 
necessary to do this when the machin- 
is received, and before riding it. 
much oil as can be contained twice in 
the oilcan should be injected through 
the lubricator of the gear case, and only 
good quality oil should be used. 

ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

Two new cycle accessories from the 
establishment of A. W. Gamage, Ltd., 
are here illustrated, each of them being 
of low price and remarkably good value 
for the money. Though perhaps not warmly welcomed by 
most active cyclists, the autumn season is now- coming 
surely along, and many a featherweight speed mount that 
was erstwhile a thing of mere wheels, chain, and frame¬ 
work, is being decorated with prosaic mudguards to protect 
its rider when the roads are no longer clean. A front 
extension mudguard is then a particularly useful con¬ 
trivance, and here is one, made of black enamelled steel, 
of a handy type that is easily fixed in position. It has 
very strong stay supports and side flaps, and the price 
of it is 8 d. 

Of stands and supports for bicycles when in the house 
some scores of different kinds are to be had. Generally, 
it is considered that the best form of support for a bicycle 
is not strictly a stand at all, but is a contrivance of such 
a variety as enables the machine to be held in an upright 
position and with the tyres raised from off the ground 
This new wall bracket has that qualification for our 
approval, as the end pieces receive the top tube of the 
bicycle and thus hold the machine from off the floor. 
The arms are hinged to the back-piece, so that when not 
in use the bracket can be folded flat against the wall quite 
out of the way. The price of the bracket is is. 



A Cycle Wall Bracket. 


From our Letter Bag. 


S. B. (Leytonstone).—For a coaster hub use a semi-solid lubricant 
such as is sold in tubes specially for such application. It 
prevents heating and is an ideal lubricant for that purpose 
for which oil is too “ thin.” 

” Taffy ” (Brecon).—Tyres are usually guaranteed subject to 
their not receiving " unfair treatment.” And “ unfair 
treatment ” is generally held to be: (a) riding tyres not 
sufficiently inflated ; (fc) detaching tyres by use of unsuit¬ 
able tools; ( c ) damage caused by oil, by undue brake 

action, or friction with any part of the machine; [£) the 
casing failing owing to wet being allowed to penetrate ; 
and ( e ) the fitting of so-called puncture-proof bands or 
leather strips inside the cover. 

E. V. P. (Isleworth).—Oil for lubricating or for burning can be 
obtained in sixpenny tins upon which are printed maps of, 
I believe, every district in these islands. All the roads 
and railways are clearly shown, and, being enamelled 
direct on to the tin, the map is permanent. 


M. O. (Luton).—A “wobbly” rider is certainly more liable 
to side-slip than one who pedals evenly and steers straight. 
To the weak place in canvas lining of cover apply a 
“ Chemico ” tyre plaster, price threepence. Write the 
County Chemical Co., Ltd., Birmingham, the makers of 
the plaster, for their booklet “ The Sunny Side of Cycling. ’ 

Wheeler (Burnley).—Quite reliable motor-cycles can be 
picked up for from £15 to £20, or less, it being usually a 
question of the age of the machine. For all that, take 
expert advice when buying, for there are no end of worth¬ 
less machines about rigged up specially for foisting upon 
the unwary. 

C. E. (Northampton).—To obviate curling, try what are known 
as “ Chemico ” stiffback patches, sold in threepenny 
packets. Each patch is mounted upon a stiff backing, 
which compels it to lie flat when treated with rubber solu¬ 
tion. The card backing is easily removed when the patch 
is in position. 
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By Crag and Pike 
and Fell. 

Rambles and Scrambles Round 
About a Lakeland Guest House. 

By W. G. HANSON, 

Author of “A Gipsy Holiday." "Mountain Climbing with 
the C.H.A.,” etc. 

T H E goes round : “ Any more for the Beck ? ** and a few sleepy- 
visitor eyed men and boys wend their way to the bathing pool, 
toKes- while the rest turn over for another forty winks until the 
wick inexorable getting-up bell rouses the whole house. Pleasant 
who crosses it is to plunge into the still pool above the rapids and strike 
Portinscale up-stream—if you can ; for there are some mornings when, 
bridge and after heavy rain, the beck is so swollen by foaming mountain 
climbs the hill torrents that it takes a strong swimmer to breast the current, 
where long ago Brown and peaty are the waters then, and ice-cold almost. 
The Summit of Ambition. Sweyn the But there are spells of hot weather when, after a day 

Viking made on the fells, half the men in the Guest House seek the 
his home, and which is called Swinside (Sweyn’s seat) to refreshment of a dip in the cool and translucent shallows ; 
this day, looks down on a secluded valley through which for then the level of the beck is considerably reduced, and 
the coach-road to Buttermere winds like a ribbon, and which, the roar of the rapids has become a gentle prattle, 
if it has not the rugged grandeur of Borrowdale or St. Never was the Guest House placed among fairer or more 
John’s Vale, or the Swiss-like beauty of Langdale, makes an romantic surroundings, though the plain and uninviting 
irresistible appeal to those who prefer scenery neither stern appearance of the building itself does not lead one to expect 
nor soft. Through this valley there flows a swift and luxurious comfort. Life at Newlands is Spartan in its 
turbulent mountain torrent called Newlands Beck. At Stair simplicity. You sleep in airy cubicles which give you all 
a one-arched bridge spans the stream, and close by is the the advantages with none of the disadvantages of camping- 
Newlands Guest House, for ten years the most popular of out, you make your own beds (and the host comes round 
the numerous centres of the Co-operative Holidays Associa- before starting on the daily excursion to see that you have 
tion, and now the Lakeland headquarters of a kindred not neglected this duty), and you clean your own boots. 



Association, called “ The 
Holiday Fellowship,” which 
has as its aim and purpose 
the diffusion of a new type of 
simple and strenuous holiday 
life among the young people 
of Great Britain. 

Before'Mr. T. A. Leonard, 
the founder of the C.H.A., 
and of the new pioneer 
movement also, acquired the 
building for the purposes of 
the Guest House, it was 
originally a woollen-mill, 
drawing the power for driving 
the looms from Newlands 
Beck, which flows through the 
charmingly wooded grounds; 
and then for a time it was 
used for lead-pencil making, 
the graphite being obtained 
from the mines in the 



But plain living and moun¬ 
tain-climbing are conducive 
to high thinking, and it is 
your own fault if you come 
away from Newlands with¬ 
out a clearer vision of the 
essentials of life and conduct. 

No one who has bathed in 
the beck and breasted the 
steep ascent of Causey Pike 
before breakfast can be quite 
the same man as before the 
holiday ; and a week or two 
of mountain-climbing is a 
mental and moral, as well as 
a physical, tonic. Crag¬ 
climbing you are not sup¬ 
posed to indulge in with the 
C.H.A., but fell-walking is a 
daily pastime at Newlands. 
The best day’s excursion is 
the climb over Great Gable, 


neighbourhood. 

On the wall of the 
Common-room are inscribed 


Newlands Vale, Dale Head and Hindsgarth. 


Green Gable, Brandreth and 
Grey Knotts to Honister 
Hause, but I wish to describe 


the following verses from the pen of Canon Rawnsley :— 

“ Where once the wool for warp and weft was found, 
We spin our yarns and weave for brotherhood ; 
Where once the pencil-lead to paste was ground, 

We grind no more, and find that play is good. 

“ And, ranging on by Newlands’ streamlet fair, 

By lake, or wood, or mountain's ferny breast, 

Our souls may find this Stair a heavenly stair 
To lead us on to God, and home, and rest.” 


some of the easier climbs in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Guest House. 

It had rained heavily all night and all the morning, 
and the projected drive to Threlkeld for the ascent of 
Blencathra had been cancelled. At lunch-time, however, 
seven desperate persons determined that whether it was 
wet or fine they would climb something that afternoon ; 
and at two o’clock they set off up the valley, intending 
to climb Dale Head and descend by Lobstone Band to 
Borrowdale. At Littletown we left the road and followed 


The stream serves now as a bathing place for the guests, the path by the beckside to Castle Nook below Eel Crags. 
At half-past six or seven o’clock in the morning the call Here the beck, which was in spate, had to be crossed, 
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The Bathing Pool, Newlands Beck. 


and after searching vainly up and down for a likely place 
we made the best of it and waded through the stream. 
The rain had now ceased, but the mists were still low on the 
fells, and we decided, as time 
was short, to strike up the 
shoulder of Dale Head and get 
on Hindsgarth. 

When we got on the ridge 
a strong wind swept across, 
bringing more rain ; but we 
could see the sun was shining 
over Swinside and Keswick, 
and so we pressed on, hoping 
the mists would lift from the 
tops. But only for a minute, 
as we stood on the summit 
of Hindsgarth, did we get a 
tantalising glimpse of Robin¬ 
son and the Buttermere 
group. Our easiest way 
down would have been over 
the top of High Crags and 
Scope End, but we chore 
the shortest route com¬ 
patible with safety, and came 
down the steep gully on the 
north face of Hindsgarth, 
now sliding down the screes, 
now scrambling down the water-course. 

At last we reached the bottom and made a bee-line for 
Newlands Beck, finding a better crossing-place this time. 
All but one of us were late for dinner, but we had the 
exhilarating feeling that we had done something which 
the “ slackers ” had missed, and our leader voted it the 
best of all his five weeks’ holiday. 

Another afternoon’s climb was that of Barf and Lord’s 
Seat. The ascent was made from just opposite the Swan 
Hotel near Bassenthwaite Lake, by a steep gully down 
which a torrent runs to the lake. The lower slopes of 
Barf are a happy hunting ground for the geologist in 
search of graptolites, the characteristic fossils found in 
the Skiddaw Slates. About half-way up the mountain 
is a white-washed boulder called ” The Bishop.” 
The resemblance is as good as in most of these 
fancifully-named rocks, which is not saying much. 
From the heather-clad summit of Barf we had a fine 
view of Bassenthwaite Lake, and Skiddaw, and the Vale 
of Keswick. 

Following a track across the heather we speedily gained 
the summit of Lord’s Seat, which is nearly 300 feet higher 
than Barf. There one looks across the littoral plain of 
Cumberland to the sea and the Solway. The southward 
view is limited by Grisedale Pike, Sand Hill, and Grassrr.oor. 
Over the heathery moorland we made our way to the top 


of the Coomb plantation and down the steep slope to 
the Whinlatter Pass. 

The next day 1 took a party up the valley between 
Barrow and Causey Pike, and across the screes below 
Scar Crags to the top of Sail, and over Eel Crag to Grass- 
moor. Owing to the thickening mist, however, we did not 
reach the summit of Grassmoor, and I judged it prudent to 
bring the party down by Force Crag into the Coledale 
Pass. Here are the Force Crag mines, where lead 
cobalt, and silver are extracted. The mines are said to 
have been first worked by the Romans. 

A longer climb was the ascent of Skiddaw, which is 
too easy and monotonous to deserve much notice ; but 
the same cannot be said of the descent from the summit 
down the screes into Millbeck Ghyll. I lost the heel of 
my boot on those screes, so I am not likely to forget that 
descent in a hurry. 

One of the nicest little bits is the scramble up Lobstone 
Band from Borrowdale, which is just as hard as Great 
Gable, though not so high. The usual way back is over 
Scawdale Fell, Maiden Moor, Narrow Mdor and Catbells. 
It is the fashion to sneer at these mountains as 44 grass 
mountains ” ; and to those who want rock climbing they 
do not offer much, though Mouse Ghyll and Eel Crags 
are not to be despised. But to those who climb mainly 
for the views to be had, there are no more attractive felts 

than these modest heights 
that overlook Derwentwater 
and Newlands Vale. And as 
for crag-climbing, fascinating 
as it is, it is undeniable that: 

" On British rock-faces 
In perilous places 
More safety you often will find, 
True sportsmen and shoddy, 
In absence of body 
Than ever in presence of 
mind 1 ” 

Some years ago a party from 
the Guest House crossed the 
screes on the southern side of 
Causey Pike above Rigg Beck, 
and presently found them 
selves in the valley between 
Wandhope and Knott Rigg. 
down which Sail Beck flows 
into Crummock Water 
Emerging on the road near 
Buttermere we made our way 
to a meadow adjoining a 
farmhouse, and while lunch was being prepared we feasted 
our eyes on the dark, frowning mountains which shut in 
what De Quincey called ” the sternest solitude in England 



Newlands Beck, below the Bathing Pool. 
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Behind us were Buttermere Fell and Robinson, in front Red 
Pike and High Stile, with Scarf Gap between them, and Sour 
Milk Ghyll emptying its white torrent into the lake. A little 
to the right of these was Mellbreak, overlooking Crummock 
Water. The scene was weird and sombre, yet surpassingly 
beautiful. The mountains seemed like living creatures look¬ 
ing down in mingled wrath and contempt on the insignificant 
intruders. 

After lunch the party divided, some members making 
their way to Scale Force, a magnificent waterfall on the 
farther side of Crummock Water, and others climbing 
Hause Point, from which we got a capital View of the 
three lakes, Buttermere, Crummock, and Lowes Water. 

The return journey was made, by most of the party, 
over Buttermere Hause and Newlands Pass ; but half a 
dozen stalwarts decided to go back over the mountains, 
Whiteless Pike, Wandhope, Eel Crag, Sail, Scar Crags, 
and Causey Pike. It was a steep ascent, but once on the 
ridges it was less tiring than trudging along the valley 
road, and we reached the Guest House only a few minutes 
after the rest of the party. 


These short scrambles give one an Oliver-Twist-like 
appetite for more ; but few can hope to rival the feats 
of accomplished Lake District fell-walkers like Dr. Wake¬ 
field, who in August 1905 left Keswick at midnight, and 
was back at 10.7 p.m., having in the interval covered 
nearly 85 miles of rough up-and-down, and ascended 
nearly 25,000 feet of mountains in all. In July 1898, 
Messrs. Westmorland and Beaty completed a circuit, 
including the summits of Helvellyn, Bowfeil, Hanging 
Knott, Scawfell, Scawfell Pike, Great Gable, Skiddaw, and 
Blencathra, in 23} hours. In September 1901, Mr. R. 
W. Broadrick completed the same round in 23 £ hours ; 
while in May 1903, a Mr. Johnson completed the same 
round in 22 hours 7 minutes. The distance was roughly 
72 miles, of which 25 were on roads, 26 miles of ascent, 
and 21 of descent, and the total of the heights climbed 
exceeded 17,000 feet. 

We of the C.H.A. and Holiday Fellowship have no 
ambition to excel these fine records, but we hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to all who love climbing crag or 
pike or fell. 



In the Workshop. 

An Oak Stool and how to Make It. 

By F. J. MARTIN. 



I N these piping times every 
educational institution, from 
the elementary school to the 
college, boasts its craft room, 
where its pupils have an opportunity 
to develop mind and body at one 
and the same time by that delightful 
method, *' making things.” 

We therefore rarely come across 
a boy, young or old, who cannot 
use his hands, so it is with the 
object of supplying something for 
him to try his craftsmanship upon 
that this article is written. 

It is just a simple oak stool, 
similar to many made in Tudor 
times, some of which, thanks to 
thorough workmanship, exist to-day. There is one in the 
Charterhouse, London, showing obvious signs of hoary age, 



but still in a fair state of preser¬ 
vation. 

Our stool, if made well and nicely 
finished, will make a welcome ad¬ 
dition to the den, or, who can say, 
it may find an honourable position 
by the dining-room fire. 

Now to make it. Procure a sound 
piece of figured oak large enough to 
make the top, legs and rail. Plane 
it up true, and mark out the shape 
of the legs. This, by the way, is 
optional, as the design may be varied 
to snit the individual taste ; it 
should, however, be based on simple 
lines. Mark also the tenons on the 
legs and the corresponding slots in 
the top where they are to fit. 

Carefully cut away the waste pieces with a bow saw, and work 
the shape nicely with spokeshave and chisel, finishing it up 
finally with glass-paper, until all is clean and pleasant to look at. 

The rectangular holes in the top can be cut out more readily 
if a hole is bored through first with a brace and bit, then finished 
with a chisel. The chamfered or bevelled edge should be done 
with the plane. 

The remaining work to be done needs little comment. The 
shaping of the under rail is simple, and should be finished up 
like the legs. 

You will notice that 
the tenons of this rail 
project through the legs 
and a small wedge is 
driven through to bind 
the whole together. 

Just before it is 
finally put together, 
go over the whole of 
the work and see that 
it is pleasing to the eye 
and touch. 

It can now be dark¬ 
ened with water stain 
to imitate old oak and 

then wax polished, or *Ei > \DEkEl\/^* 



• SKETCH <>/nnibHLD- STOOL. 
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can be left to darken naturally. Instead of using stain to darken 
the wood, the process known as fuming could be tried. The pro¬ 
cedure is as follows : Place the stool inside a box together with a 
saucer of ammonia. The box should then be hermetically sealed 
and left for two or three days; the longer it is left the darker will 
the stool be. 

It should then be cautiously opened, preferably in the open 
air on account of the strong fumes of the imprisoned ammonia. 
The wood ought now to present a beautiful nut-brown appear¬ 
ance, in fact, just the colour of old oak. The waxing will still 
further bring out the colour. 

Wax polish is made by shredding beeswax into a jar and 
adding turpentine. Melt this down by placing the jar in boiling 
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water. Do not be tempted to hurry matters by putting the 
mixture on the gas stove or the services of the local fire brigade 
will probably be required. 

When cold the polish should be of the consistency of cream. 
Apply this to the wood with a rag and polish vigorously with a 
stiff nail-brush, repeat the operation until a fine dull gloss is 
acquired. This treatment is the best for any article made of oak, 
and also for all carved work. 

When finished you will have a solid and honest piece of 
furniture which, unlike some stools I have seen, may be sat on— 
yes, even by the fat boy—without fear of consequences 1 
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Loyalty. 

By W. J. HAWKES, M.A. 



P AST the great wall, amid the savage Huns, 

The faithful envoy took his lonely road, 
And, where the Yang-tse’s mighty river runs, 
Alone, unarmed, the wilderness he strode. 

In vain with bribes doth strive the crafty Khan 
To turn Wu-Su a traitor to his kin ; 

But one so faithful to the house of Han 
Not all the wealth of Tartary shall win. 

“ Dost thou refuse ? ” the Khan in anger cries; 

“ My dungeons soon shall tame thy spirit proud.’* 
Loyal to his land, the envoy still defies 
The foes of China—one amid a crowd. 

" Better is death,” cries he, ” than here to lie 1 ** 

So speaking, draws from out its sheath a knife, 
And, ere the guard his purpose can descry, 

The point hath pierced his side and sought his life. 

The trusty blade hath failed. Alive they bind 
Wu-Su, and in the deepest dungeons keep; 

Till, as his faith unshaken still they find, 

’Mid northern wastes they bid him tend the sheep. 


Nineteen long summers now are past and gone, 

And peace is signed ’twixt Huns and China’s lord ; 

But to his kin, who seek the missing one, 

The Khan gives answer, ” Fallen by the sword ! ” 

Scarce hath this message reached the dragon court. 
When from the royal bow a shaft hath sped 

(The Emperor loved full well the hunter’s sport). 

And smote a wild goose flying overhead. 

And as the bird is to the hunter brought, 

Behold a written message ’neath its wing— 

” Wu-Su sends greeting here to China’s court. 

And begs his lord will to him succour bring.’* 

Dismayed return his envoys to the Khan, 

With messages of menace and of ire, 

” Restore, I bid thee, to my court this man, 

Or I will waste thy land with sword and fire 1 *' 

Thus Wu-Su, after many a weary year 
Of patient waiting on a foreign sward, 

Regained at last the land he held so dear. 

And reaped in honour loyalty’s reward. 
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Donald Maccairn. 

A Tale of the Jacobite Rising. 

By G. M. ATWOOD. 



O very few are the men now 
living who can boast of having 
seen Prince Charlie in the 
full bloom of his youth, that 
I, being very old in this year 
of Grace, eighteen hundred 
and seven, wish to leave 
unto my descendants some 
record of my meeting with 
him who can never be to 
me " The Young Pretender." 

Of course, we, of the Clan 
Maccairn, were Jacobites to 
the very core, my father 
being indeed one of the first 
to fall in the fatal campaign 
of " Forty-Five." When the 
news was brought that my father was slain, my brother 
Malcolm, now Chieftain of the Clan, sought Prince Charlie, 
saying there fain must be one Maccairn at the Prince's 
elbow. I agreed with him in this and begged hard to be 
taken also, but he said the battlefield was no place for 
babies. Sore with that, I did not urge my plea further, for 
fear of some other taunt. I vowed in my heart, however, 
that should occasion arise I would prove myself worthy of 
my clan. 

The time passed on, and the Chieftain left us, taking with 
him a band of goodly men. The last we heard of them for 
many a long day was that they had joined the Prince, who 
was making a descent upon England. 

One morning early in May, in the year 1746, a full 
five months after my brother had left, I sat on the 
summit of a hill that rises up behind the old grey house. 
At my feet lay the glen, along which ran a rough track. 
Above on every side were hills of purple moorland, save in 
one place only, where, like a snake on the horizon, was a 
stretch of green swamp. " The Marsh of the Maccaims " 
it was called, for only we of the Clan knew its secret. 

My eyes wandered listlessly to and fro, but I paid no heed 
to what I saw, for my heart was with Malcolm and the 
Prince. , 

For a long time I lay thus, lost in dreams, when suddenly 
the bushes beside me parted, and a wild, bearded face glared 
into mine! 

I sprang to my feet with a startled cry, which changed 
to one of astonishment as in the ragged unkempt figure 
before me I recognised my brother, Malcolm l 

He stepped into the open, closely followed by his faithful 
body-servant. Hector M'Clea, whom even the fortunes of 
war had not torn from his master’s side. Signing to me to 
keep silent, they both crept to the edge of the hill and 
stealthily looked over. 

There was need for caution, indeed ! The Glen was full 
of Hanoverian soldiers ! 

“ Pray heaven they do not visit the house ! " muttered 
Malcolm, his face haggard and set. 

Still they came l Tramp l Tramp l Tramp ! Would 
they never have passed ? I could almost count the loud 
beats of my heart. 

At last a sigh of relief broke from Malcolm ; the head of 
the column had swung by unheedful of the narrow turning 
to the house. Seeing the danger he had feared was over for 
the nonce, Malcolm drew me aside and began speaking 
rapidly. 

“ The Rising has failed 1 The Prince and his followers are 
flying for their lives. Everywhere the troops of the 
Usurper have triumphed l " 


He paused and I tried to recover from a kind of sick 
misery that overwhelmed me. Then he spoke again in 
the same toneless voice as before. 

" You know, Donald, our house contains more secret 
hiding places than any other in the Highlands. All the 
Maccaims know that of the marsh, but there are others, 
far more difficult to find, hidden within the dwelling itself. 
To-day the Prince will go thither. Lad ! we must give 
our lives if necessary to ensure his safety." 

I clasped his hand and swore that I was quite willing 
to risk my neck for Prince Charlie's sake. The Maccairn 
gripped my arm and looked at me wistfully, a wan smile 
spreading over his haggard face. 

" Hasten, then, to the house," he said, " and warn them 
of our danger. Hector and I will wait here for the Prince." 

Taking to my heels, I flew at my best pace homewards. 

Barely had I covered half the distance, when a sudden 
bend in my path brought me face to face with two men 
engaged in earnest converse. A glance told me they 
were of the enemy, for they wore the hated uniform of the 
Hanoverian. 

For a moment my heart stood still and I warrant my 
face went as white as paper. Then, in a flash, a ruse 
occurred to me by which the Prince and Malcolm might 
yet be saved. 

I advanced towards the strangers with a sweeping bow 
and a deferential air. 

" My brother, the Maccairn, had no thought that you 
would have so soon arrived, gentlemen." 

A grim smile broke out on the face of the younger Whig, 
who was apparently the commander. 

“ However, as you are here, your worships," I continued, 
" I will deliver the message my brother charged me with." 

They pricked up their ears at that, so I plunged on 
breathlessly. " The Jacobites have flown hither for safety, 
my brother so advising. They are even now in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and as the Chieftain does not wish to appear 
in the matter, he has commanded me to point out their 
hiding place." 

Such a stem look settled on their faces at that, that I 
was forced to bend my head to hide the trembling of my 
lips. 

" How many are there of the vermin ? " asked the young 
Whig. 

" Two," I replied, “but unarmed and weakened by the 
long chase. They say"—and here I lowered my voice— 
" that one is the Young Pretender himself I " 

After a moment's subdued conversation with his com¬ 
panion, the young man turned to me again. 

" Lead us to the rebels 1 " 

I feigned craftiness, exclaiming, “ Not so fast, good sirs. 
Swear first that you will keep to the agreement; my brother 
shall receive free pardon and half the reward you wot of." 

" Yes, yes, he shall indeed receive his reward," replied 
the Whig contemptuously. Bowing, I turned in my 
tracks and set out towards the great marsh. Wrapped in 
thought the two followed me as silent as the dumb. 

Soon we were treading the soft, squelchy, quaking bog, 
where a step from the path meant a terrible death. As 
I worked out the secret way, I kept one eye on my prisoners, 
for such I now consideied them, and I noticed with joy 
that, beyond treading in my footsteps, they took no heed of 
the many turnings. 

After some time, we reached the half-ruined hut, standing 
in the very midst of the swamp. I entered it saying, " The 
rebel is here ! " 

The two troopers bared their swords and followed me. 

44 
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Turning in the semi-darkness, I gave free rein to my 
tongue. 

" Yes, indeed, a Jacobite is here. I am he ! You must 
in verity be strangers to these parts to think the Mac- 
caims are traitors to their King ! " 

The young Whig laughed in the gloom and, suspecting 
mockery, I hurried on with my speech. “ Prince Charles— 
God keep him safe !—by now lies hidden within our dwelling, 
although when I had the luck to find you creeping in upon 
the house, I doubt not that he was in the very wood where 
I discovered you. I was the watcher appointed to warn 
my brother of the approach of troopers. In not perceiving 
you before it was too late I failed in the trust that was 
given me, but now the Prince is safe, since you will never 


leave this spot I The marsh will suck you under ! It, 
too, is loyal 1 Ah ! You may laugh, traitor ”—for the 
young men’s amusement seemed only to increase—' * but 
without the secret way you can never get off the marsh, and 
I, Donald Maccaim, will die rather than show it you ! ” 

At that his merriment was stayed and his sword point 
flew to my breast. 

" Boy I ” he hissed. “ Swear to guide us back again 
or this moment will be your last!” 

" I refuse ! ” I said as loudly as I could for the beat¬ 
ing of my heart. Then, as I stood expecting death 
my persecutor was lifted from his feet and flung aside. 

To my horror, in my rescuer I recognised Malcolm. 

" Where is the Prince ?" I cried, for I knew he would 



"The Maccairn gripped my arm . . . ‘Hasten, then, to the house and warn them of our danger. Hector 
and I will wait here for the Prince.” [See page 689.) 
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never have left his royal master unless something had 
happened. 

“ I know not,” was his despairing reply, as he thrust me 
aside and retreated into the open, whipping out his sword 
to face my late captor; but it was the other trooper who 
engaged with him. 

Although Malcolm was a pretty swordsman his skill was 
as naught to that of his opponent, and in less time than 
it takes to tell, his rapier sprang into the air, making a grace¬ 
ful pirouette before it disappeared for ever into the bog. 

“ Ah ! You have learnt that trick in France, traitor I ” 
cried Malcolm, as he stood at the other’s mercy. 

” Lead us off the marsh, or die. Choose 1 ” said the Whig 
sternly. 

I tried to hurl myself between them, for I knew his 
answer, but the young officer caught me in an iron grip and 
hauled me back into the dark hut. 

Malcolm's reply came clear and strong. ” Death is my 
choice, and should Donald there choose not likewise, the 
curse of the Maccaims be on him for ever 1" 

“ Have no fear, Malcolm,” I made answer, looking the 
younger Whig haughtily in the face. His grey-blue eyes 
softened, and, loosing me, he stepped forward into the 
light, calling out to his companion, ” Enough, my Lord, 
there are no traitors here !” 

I stood gaping with astonishment, whilst Malcolm, no 


longer threatened with death, stared blankly at the speaker, 
then, running to him, he fell on one knee and raised his 
hand to his lips. 

” Pardon, your Highness, that I did not recognise you so 
disguised, but God be praised that you are here and 
unhurt,” he said brokenly. 

The young man raised him, crying, “ Nay, it is I who 
wish for pardon, for this young rascal made me nearly 
believe you to be a villain, Maccairn ! ” 

Malcolm's eyes twinkled, and he thrust me to my knees, 
bidding me recant all that I had said, and do homage to 
” Bonny Prince Charlie.” 

” I wish I had an army of loyal Maccaims,” said the 
Prince sadly. Then he presented to us Malcolm’s late 
antagonist. Lord Caudebec, and added, smiling, ” Consid¬ 
ered the best swordsman in France.” 

The Royal fugitive remained with us two days, and not a 
trooper showed up in the neighbourhood during that time, 
although the fellows I had seen riding had pretty well 
ransacked the house whilst we were on the marsh, which 
was only another marvellous intervention of Providence, 
the like of which assisted the Prince all through. 

That evening we sampled our best Spanish wine to the 
old Cavalier toast, “ To the Day when the King shall enjoy 
his own again.” We all drank in good hope, but the 
Prince’s eyes were full of tears. 
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The Boys who are Going to Win. 
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Y OU can tell by the look on their faces, 
As they take their place in the row, 
And stand on the day of the races 
And wait for the word to ” Go I ’* 
Like greyhounds that strain on the leashes, 

They are quick to be off, to begin ; 

They’re the boys who will get to the goal first— 
The boys who are going to win. 


By FRANK ELLIS. 

When the Troops take their place in the battle, 
To see who will win in the fray, 

'Mid the roar of the guns and the rattle, 

There are those who are sure of the day. 

They stand in their ranks firm and steady, 
Unmoved by the roar and the din, 

They’re the men who’ll be hailed as the victors- 
The men who are going to win. 


You know, as if some one had told you, 

When the day of the prizes draws near, 

The boys who will go to the platform, 

And have the huzza and the cheer. 

When the all-precious hours you were trifling, 

And said that to work was a sin, 

They were deep in their books and their studies— 
The boys who are going to win. 


And life to each one is a battle, 

And life to each one is a race, 

And some one must bear off the prizes, 

And stand in the victor’s proud place. 

Would you share in the prizes and honour ? 

O, now is the time to begin. 

So put down your name, 'mid the claimants to fame 
The boys who are going to win. 


ft 


An Optical Illusion. ® 


H ERE is a curious and 
amusing optical illusion 
that you may like to try 
upon your friends. When you 
look at the accompanying drawing 
there appears to be one cube upon 
two cubes. If you close your 
-eyes while you turn the drawing 
upside down, then open your 
eyes and look at the drawing in 
this reversed position, there still 
.appears to be one cube on two 
cubes. 

If, now, you look at the draw¬ 
ing, and keep your eyes open 
-while you slowly turn the drawing 
•upside down, you will see it change 
irom one cube upon two cubes 



to two cubes upon one cube. 
Then close your eyes while you 
count ten, and open your eyes 
and look at the drawing again, 
and it will change to what you 
saw in the first place, viz., one 
cube upon two. 

There are many other examples of 
how one’s eyes may be deceived. 
For instance, draw two straight 
lines of equal length, one above the 
other. At both ends of one place 
two short lines projecting outwards 
and upwards ; at the ends of the 
other place similar short lines pro¬ 
jecting inwards, like the head of an 
arrow. The latter line will then 
appear to be shorter than the other. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Gardener. 

SEPTEMBER. 

By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 




What a glorious time the weeds do have whilst wre are away 
on our holidays 1 When we return, we find them everywhere. 
It seems almost as if they have been in hiding in the ground, 
and as soon as our backs were turned, up they came, and they 
have grown as rapidly as they possibly could, in order, it would 
seem, to reach the seeding stage before our return. Well, we 
must “ turn to " in real earnest, and hoe up all these our foes 
before they have shed a single seed, otherwise we shall have 
a hard task some day in the future. 

As soon as you have got all these enemies in subjection, there 
are several rather important tasks to be done during the month, 
although I generally consider it a time for restful appreciation 
when we thus arrive at the end of summer. 

If your seedsman has not sent you a copy of his Bulb 
Catalogue, ask him to do so, for it is time to look out those 
which will be required, and send in the order as early as possible. 
The Roman hyacinths, potted up last month, are usually 
ordered apart from the general lot of bulbs, bufr do not be late 
with these. I know you will want nearly every kind of bulb 
there is in the catalogue, for they are so beautifully illus¬ 
trated that one can hardly resist them. It is well, however, 
to select the ground on which the bulbs will be grown, and 
then order just sufficient of each kind to fill the particular 
plot. For instance, you may want two or three dozen daffodils 
for planting in the grass under an old apple tree, or so many 
dozen snowdrops and crocuses for planting on your small 
lawn. Then there are the flower beds, one of which you 
would like to have planted with hyacinths, another with tulips, 
and so on. 

Next month is the great time for bulb planting, but there 
are many which are better planted now. Snowdrops, crocuses, 
scillas, and chionodoxas should be planted first, 
PLANTING anc j they d 0 we ii either in the borders or in 
THE the grass. The crocuses and chionodoxas should 

DROPS RTC not ^ P* ante d more than two inches deep, and 
* ’ can be placed as near as one or two inches to each 

other. The snowdrops and scillas can be put three inches 
deep, and about the same distance apart. 

Then, if you would like some bulbs growing in fancy bowls 
in your home, these are better planted early, so that they will 
be in flower by Christmas, or soon after. You can buy the 
fibre in which the bulbs are grown very cheaply, and any kind of 
bowl will do in which to grow the bulbs. Have them of a nice 
appearance, however, for you will want to place them in your 
drawing-room when the plants are in flower. Place them in the 
bowls in a similar manner as you potted the Roman hyacinths 
last month. 

It will be nearly the end of the month before you get the 
bulbs from your seedsman, even if you order them quite early, 
so that when you have finished planting those mentioned, 
you should examine the young carnation layers. Where these 
were layered in July, there should now be plenty of roots, 
and, if so, the stem which connects the layer with the parent 
plant should be cut a few days before the layers are replanted. 
This allows the young plants to " feel their own way *’ a bit, 
and they do not receive such a severe check as when they are 
severed from the old plants and replanted on the same day. 
Plant on rich soil about twelve inches apart, making the soil 


AS TO 
SEED¬ 
SAVING. 


quite firm about the roots. Preserve as much soil about the 
roots as possible in moving the plants. 

You will find that many flowering plants have formed seed 
pods by now, if you have allowed them, and on a fine day yoa 
will be able to gather plenty of seed from such plants 
as the Shirley poppies, delphiniums, etc. You 
can store these seeds in paper packets until next 
spring, when they can be sown. If you allow 
some of the pods to remain on the peas and beans, they 
will ripen their seeds, and these also you can save until next 
year. 

When you have a bit of time, any day during the month, you 
should take a few cuttings from the old pansy and viola plants 
It is much easier to keep a stock of these plants by means of 
cuttings than to rear them from seed each year. They are 
nearly hardy, but are all the better for having an old light over 
them in the coldest part of winter. Therefore, a bed of fine, 
sandy soil with which is mixed a little leaf-mould, but no manure 
should be made up some eight inches deep in a frame. This 
frame may be made of either wood or turf. Anything will 
do if it serves to keep the glass lights over the plants in the 
coldest weather. After making the bed of soil, go for the 
cuttings. The best of these you will find growing up from 
the centre of the old plants. Those growths which have borne 
flowers are of no use as cuttings, although they may appear 
larger and stronger than those new growths from the centre. 
After cutting these young growths away, shorten them to 
about four inches long, cutting just below a joint. Then 
remove about two of the lowest leaves, and the cutting will 
be ready for inserting in the soil. Do this with a blunt 
dibber, and make the cuttings quite firm at the bottom. Place 
them about three inches apart, and water them well in. If 
you shade them from the sun for a day or two they will recover 
more quickly, but afterwards they should be exposed, except 
during cold wintry weather. Keep each kind separately 
labelled. 

If you have a particularly fine dwarf rose, and you would 
like to have more bushes of the same kind, you need not go 
to the expense of purchasing these, for you can 
raise them quite easily from cuttings. This is 
the way to go about it. Select a fairly strone, 
well-ripened growth, and pull this away from the 
main stem, thus bringing a portion of the bark 
from such old stem, which we call a " heel.” Now 
shorten the growth which you have pulled off (from the top) 
to about twelve inches, and after removing the leaves (not the 
buds) from the lower part, your growth will be ready for 
inserting in the ground as a cutting. Dig out a trench in your 
garden, leaving a straight firm side, and against this firm side 
place your cuttings in a slightly sloping direction, and about 
three-parts of their depth in the trench. After replacing the 
soil in the trench, make it quite firm by treading, and your 
cuttings will soon form roots of their own. They need a few 
fronds of bracken throwm over them in very cold weather, but 
this is all the protection which should be given. 

Tomatoes which are growing outside will need all the sun 
to ripen the fruits off sufficiently, therefore it is a good thing 
niPBMNr to cut awa y about half of each leaf, and thus 
THE let * n *k e sunshine to each fruit. Many remove 

TOMATOES * eaves altogether, but I like to leave as many 
as convenient. Do not leave any to shade the 
fruits, however. Do not water the plants, and the fruit will 
ripen more quickly. At the end of the month, if the fruits are 
still green, cut the whole plant down, and if you have a frame or 
there is a greenhouse in the garden, place the stem just under 
the glass, where the fruits will soon ripen. They w r ill ripen in a 
sunny window, also. 

Early in the month bend the tops of the onions down to the 
ground, so that the sap will descend quickly into the bulbs. 
At the end of the month pull the plants up. and leave them on 
the ground to dry, turning them over every day. Then they 
can be carried indoors and stored during winter in a dry shei 
or room. 

With these few tasks you can say ” good-bye '* to summer 
next month we shall deal with autumn work. 


ROSE 

CUTTINGS 
AND HOW 
TO SORT 
THEM. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Stamp 
Collector. 

Canada and the United States. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


Canada. 




^NE of the most interesting groups of stamps to collect 
is that of the issues whch have been made since the 
introduction of postal systems in British North America, 
now, with very few exceptions, included in the vast 
countries known as the Dominion of Canada, the largest and, per¬ 
haps, most important British territory. Canada was originally 
a French colony, confined, however, to what 
are now the provinces of Quebec and Ontario; 
then divided into Upper and Lower Canada. 

In 1867 these were united with New Bruns¬ 
wick and Nova Scotia. The Dominion now 
includes nearly all the North American 
Continent north of the United States terri¬ 
tory, with the exception of a strip of Alaska 
and another of Labrador, administered by 
Newfoundland, which remain outside the 
Dominion of Canada. 

In reviewing Canadian postage stamps it is not my intention 
to illustrate or refer to the obsolete issues of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, which may well form the 
subject of another article. 

In view of the historical character of 
some of the later issues of Canada, it is 
well to remember a few facts 
relating to the way in which 
Canada came into possession of 
the English, and to know some¬ 
thing of its wonderful growth. It 
was in 1534 that Jacques Cartier 
landed on the coast of Quebec, but 
it was not until 1604 that the city 
was founded by Champlain. It is said that Upper and 
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Lower Canada were divided in 1791 owing to the differ¬ 
ences of race, which have now very largely disappeared. 

There are many great lakes, forests, and rivers in Canada, 
one of the most interesting inhabitants of the streams being the 
beaver, which figured on the earliest stamps. The beaver's 
remarkable sagacity in building forts and damming up streams 
has brought it into prominence; but unfortunately the 
beaver, like many other animals, 
before manufac- 


Fig. 3. 


inroad of rail¬ 
building of large 
It was in 1851, 
Great Exhibi- 
first stamps were 
consisted of 3 d., 
beaver for their 
purple-black, on 
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rapidly disappearing 
ture and the 
ways and the 
towns ! 

the year of the 
tion, that the 
issued. They 
red, with a 
type ; the 6 d., 
which was a por- 
Prince Consort; 
black, on which 
All these are now 


cents, and some additional values were issued, the least expensive 
of that issue being the 1 c., rose, and the 5 c., vermilion. Many 
of higher values are offered to young collectors in a faded 
condition at quite small prices, but the aim should be to 
secure a lesser quantity in good preservation rather than a 
number of badly postmarked inferior stamps. The double values 
given on some of these early issues are curious, 
for instance the 6 d., " sterling ” stamp of 
1859 is also marked 12 \c. The I2d., black, 
one of the rarities of Canadian postage, was 
inscribed " 12 d.” and not is. because of the 
somewhat depreciated Canadian currency 
which required 15^. to be equal to is. sterling. 

When the change of the currency had been 
completed in 1868 there was an entirely new 
range of stamps of the type shown in fig. 1, 
which represents a 5c., olive-grey ; a somewhat 
earlier stamp with similar numerals being much more valuable. 
The range varied from \c., black, to 10c., magenta. The \c. of 
1882 of similar type was much smaller. 

Then in 1888 there came a change of colour, 
the old type of Queen’s head being continued. 

In 1893, however, there were two new values 
issued, the 8c., grey or slate-blue, 
and the 20c., a large handsome 
stamp with a portrait of Queen 
Victoria, shown wearing a widow's 
veil, as she was known in later 

w rio. o. 

years (see fig. 2). 

The jubilee of Queen Victoria, which was celebrated 
in very many Colonies and possessions by the issue 
of an entirely new series, was marked in Canada by 
a splendid issue of portrait stamps, showing the 
Queen as she was in 1837 when she ascended the throne, and at 
the time of her Diamond Jubilee in 1897, both dates being 
given under the portraits; between them, in the centre, the 
Imperial cipher surmounted by the crown. 

These stamps, identical in design but different in colour 
according to their values, were decorated with the maple leaf, 
the emblem of the Dominion. The 5 c., deep-blue, is illustrated 




was an early portrait of Queen Victoria, 
scarce, especially in mint condition. 

A year or so later other values were added to the early stamps, 
the 10 d., blue, having a portrait of Cartier on it. A curious 
stamp of that period was the Canadian Packet Stamp of the 
declared value of 6 d. sterling. The last issue of “pence” Cana¬ 
dian stamps was made in 1858. 

Then came the stamps on which the currency was changed to 


maple leaf fig- 
subsequent 
1898 having 
each of the four 
fig. 4); a sub- 
from the same 
the exception 
placed in the 
corners, ap- 
later (see fig. 5). 
of the older 

stamps, the 3 c., rose-carmine, was surcharged 2 c., in black. In 
1903 Canada was early in the field with a new issue of stamps 
bearing the portrait of King Edward, who was shown wearing 
his ermine robe. One of these pleasing stamps is illustrated in 
fig. 6, the entire range varying from 1 c., blue-green, to 50 c., 
deep-mauve. 

The Postmaster-General of Canada himself, it should be noted, 
designed a very curious stamp to commemorate the introduction 
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of penny postage in the British Empire. It was of one uniform 
value, 2c., but there were several colours, the one illustrated in 
fig. 7 showing the British possessions marked in red. 

It was in 1908 that Canada gave to collectors 
Jiat very remarkable series commemorating the 
tercentenary of the founding of Quebec, on which 
occasion, it will be remembered, King George (then 
Prince of Wales) visited Canada. These picture 
stamps and their several types consisted of {c ., s£pia 
(King George and Queen Mary—then Prince and 
Princess of Wales), see fig. 8 ; ic., blue-green (por¬ 
traits of Jacques Cartier and 
Samuel Champlain), see fig. 9 ; 
2c., carmine (portraits of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra); 
5c., indigo (Champlain’s house 
in Quebec) ; 7c., olive-green, 
^Generals Montcalm and Wolfe). 
It was Wolfe who, in 1759, 
scaled the Heights of Abraham, 
and led the forces by which 
Quebec was wrested from the 
French, who were under the command of General Montcalm. 

A very interesting view of Quebec as it was in 1700 is the 
type of the 10c., violet, of the commemorative issue. The 


15c., orange-brown, shows a picture of Champlain's departure 
for the West, and the 20c., dull-brown, represents Cartier’s 
arrival before Quebec. 

The issue of Canadian stamps bearing portraits 
of King George which appeared in due course 
consist of most of the regular values from 
1 c., green, to 50c., sepia, the 5c., blue, being 
illustrated in the stamp shown in the heading to 
this article. 

Special delivery stamps are used in Canada, the 
value being 10c., and the colour green. Registration 
stamps, introduced in 1875, are 
2c., vermilion ; 5c., deep yellow- 
green ; and 8c., blue; the colours 
being changed slightly in 1888. 

Fig. 10 represents one of the 
postage due stamps which were 
issued in 1 c., 2 c., and 5 c., colours 
being uniform dull-blue. 

Collectors of Canadian postage 
stamps may confine themselves 
to the varieties enumerated, or 
may, if they wish to extend their collection, add those of the 
obsolete issues formerly in use in those portions of North America 
which are now included in the Canadian postal system. 



Fig. 10. 




The United States. 








T HE United States of America presents a most 
interesting and prolific field for the stamp 
collector. He may revel among the different 
series of portrait stamps, trying to include 
every minute variety, ranging side by side the different 
founders of government and presidents, or he may 
rejoice in every new issue of pictorials. In these latter 
there are many delightful glimpses of the ancient past 
and the fast vanishing America of a few decades ago. Fig. 

That wonderful voyage of Christopher Columbus 

which brought him at last to the New 
World is recalled in the pictorial issues, 
and the wild buffaloes and the Indians 
are seen as they were before American rail¬ 
ways drove them away. The commemora¬ 
tive stamps tell of exhibitions held in great 
cities and of events which will live long in 
the memories of the people of the land of 
Stars and Stripes. 

The young collector may very well leave 
Fig. ix. out of his consideration the early post¬ 

masters’ stamps used in New York, St. 
Louis, and other places, for many of them are now 
exceedingly rare. The first general issue of 1847 is 
early enough to begin with; in it there were 
only two values, 5 c. and 10 c., on which the 
portrait busts of Franklin and Washington appeared. 

From 1851 to i860 those two founders of Empire, 
along with Jefferson, shared the popularity a grateful 
people accorded them on postage stamps. 

There were many minor differences in the borders 
used around the portraits, and slight alterations in Fig. 

the scrolls, some of the varieties being now rare ; but 

most of those early varieties in a used 
state are not at all difficult to obtain. In 
1861 some little alteration was made, but 
the same portraits were repeated. It was 
not until 1862, however, that there was any 
notable change ; then the 2 c., black, had 
for its type a portrait of Andrew Jackson, 
as illustrated in fig. 11. It is known to 
boys, sometimes, as the " Big Head ” 
Fig. 1 a. stamp, and is truly a remarkable head ! 


mg. 15. 


It is not much like that on fig. 12, issued in 1870, 
which is also a portrait of Jackson. 

The first picture stamps were issued in 1869 ; the 
15c., blue and brown, had on it a representation of 
the landing of Columbus; and the 24 c., purple and 
green, the Declaration of Independence, commemorating 
that ever memorable act which severed the United 
States—as they were afterwards to become—from 

1 3 . Great Britain. In the same series the 2 c.. brown, 
had a picture of an express rider, typical of what 

w r as known as the pony express. 

There was a locomotive on the 
3 c., ultramarine, and a mail 
steamer on the 12c., blue-green. 

The issues of 1870 to 1873 show 
many minor varieties in the 
lettering, and in the corners. 

The portrait series was about 
that time extended, and may 
well be carefully noted. The 
portraits on the different values, 
as a guide to young collectors, are given in the following list: 

ic., blue (Franklin); 2 c., brown (Jackson); 3c.. green 
(Washington) ; 6c., rose-carmine (Lincoln) ; 7c., 
vermilion (Stanton) ; 10c., brown (Jefferson) ; 12c.. 
dull purple (Clay); 15c., orange (Webster) ; 24c.. violet 
(Scott) ; 30c., black (Hamilton) ; and 90c., carmine 
(Perry). 

A similar series, but in brighter and deeper colours 
on whiter paper, was printed for the Centennial 
Exhibition, unused varieties being rather valuable. 

14 . A 5c., on which was a portrait of General Taylor, was 
added soon afterwards, and in 1882 General Garfield’s 

portrait was printed on the same 
value stamps. In 1887 some 
further changes in the design 
of the borders were made, and 
in 1890 an entirely new set 
was engraved. The ic., blue, is 
shown in fig. 13, and the 8c., 
purple, with the portrait of Sher¬ 
man, in fig. 14 ; the other values 
were repetitions of former issues. Fig. 10. 
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It was during the progress of the Columbian Exposition at 
'hicago that the first great commemorative issue was circulated ; 
nd as it is useful to know the meaning of these pictures, and 
he extent of the sf ries obtainable, we append the following list: 
c. t blue (Columbus first sighting land); 2 c., purple (landing of 
Columbus), see fig. 15 ; 3 c., green (the 
flagship in which the great discoverer 
sailed) ; 4 c., ultramarine (some of the 
vessels of the Fleet) ; $c., brown (a 
picture representing Columbus solici¬ 
ting the aid of Queen Isabella of 
Spain) ; 6 c., violet (the welcome 

accorded to the discoverer of the New 
Fic ’ 17 ' World at Barcelona) ; 8c., claret (re- 

>resenting Columbus after he had lost Royal favour, being again 
estored to the confidence of his Sovereign) ; 10 c., brown (recording 
he occasion on which Columbus presented to the King of Spain 
ome of the natives he had brought over from 
America) ; 15c., green (the announcement of the dis- 
overy of the New Land) ; 30c., orange-brown 

Columbus at La Rabida) ; 50 c., steel-blue (the recall 
f Columbus) ; $1, scarlet (Queen Isabella pledging her 
swels to raise money to fit out the expedition); $2, 
ike (Columbus put into chains—alas! for the fickleness 
•f Royal favour—after his third voyage) ; $3, yellow- 

reen (Columbus telling the story of further dis- 
overies); $4, pink (portraits of Queen Isabella and 
Columbus), and $5, black (portrait of Christopher Columbus). 

There was a revival of some of the earlier types in 1894 and 
gain in 1895 ; the colours being changed in 1898. 

To commemorate the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
new historical picture-stamps were 
printed. They were quite diff erent 
from the earlier issue, and consisted 
of 1 c., yellow-green (Father Mar¬ 
quette on the Mississippi); 2 c., 
copper-red (fanning in the West) ; 

4 c., orange (Indian hunting 
buffalo) ; 5 c., blue (on the Rocky 




Fig. 19. 


.fountains); Sc., purple-brown (troops guarding a train); 10c., 
frey-violet, see fig. 16 (hardships of emigration); 50 c., sage-green 
Western miners prospecting) ; $1, black (cattle in a storm), and 
1 2, orange-brown (the Mississippi at St. Louis). 

In 1901 there was an issue to commemorate the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. Fig. 17 illustrates the Sc., purple-brown, 


which shows the ship canal locks at Sault Sainte Marie. In 
1902 the older portrait-stamps with new framework were 
revived ; the chief addition to the series being a portrait of 
. Martha Washington, on the 8c., violet-black, illustrated in fig. 18. 

The St. Louis Exhibition was the occasion of an issue of large 
oblong stamps, the $c., blue, illus¬ 
trated in fig. 19, showing a portrait 
of William KcKinley; the 10c., 
yellow-brown, being a map-stamp 
showing Louisiana. During the Exhi¬ 
bition at Jamestown three stamps 
were issued to commemorate the 
founding of the city in 1607. These 
were 1 c., green (portrait of Captain F,c - 2 °- 

John Smith) ; 2 c., carmine (founding of Jamestown), and $c., 
blue, see fig. 20 (the Princess Pocahontas). 

To commemorate the centenary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1809, a new stamp, as illustrated in the 
reproduction in the heading to this article, was issued 
in 1909 ; upon it will be noticed the day of his birth, 
February 12, 1809. To commemorate the acquisition 
of Alaska by the United States, a new stamp was 
printed also in 1909. In the same year to commemorate 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration a stamp with a view of 
the Hudson River was engraved. Some quite recent 
issues revive the early portrait-stamps, but none of 
them are of special interest. 

21 we show a rather curious " special delivery ” stamp, 
use of which, at a cost of ten cents, immediate 
delivery at any United States Post Office may be secured. 

The Government offices issued 
departmental stamps, which 
form a distinct class. During 
the Civil War the Confederate 
States used special stamps, some 
of which may be met with in 
miscellaneous collections. The 
interest in these stamps can 
further be added to by including 
those specially printed for the 
Philippines, the Panama Canal 
services. The fiscal stamps of 




Fig. 21. 


Zone, and for other special 
the United States are very 
attractive to collectors, as many of them are large and imposing 
and beautifully engraved, and the variety almost endless. Indeed, 
the collection of these stamps offers unlimited possibilities to the 
specialist—more so, perhaps, than the stamps of any other country. 


SS Take Your Licking! 


W HEN the luck is all against you, 

And you're fairly out of form, 

And the other side is running up the score ; 

Keep a watch upon your temper, 

Though they're giving it you warm, 

Take your licking like a man, if that's in store. 

Do not quarrel with the umpire, 

Blame the gloves or bat or pads, 

Do not make excuses even if you can ; 

Give the other fellows credit, 

They are not a set of cads— 

Take your licking like a Briton and a man. 

Do not grumble at the weather. 

When you're worsted in the fight, 

Do not growl about the nature of the ground ; 

If the game has gone against you, 

Do not look as black as night, 

Show your grit and smile a little, though you’re " downed." 


Do not say that someone baulked you, 

If you miss your kick and slide, 

Do not blame your shoes if beaten in the mile ; 

Don't say you've played the referee, 

When your “ goals " are all " offside," 

Take your licking like a Briton, with a smile. 

Go and tell the other fellows 
They are *' dons " at this or that, 

And admit for once they've caught you on the hop ; 

But you hope to meet them later, 

When you'll give them tit for tat. 

Take your licking well, and some day you’ll be top. 

Though you’ve had a beastly slating, 

And you’re feeling jolly blue, 

Show the victors you’re a sportsman just the same ; 

Though it's hard—the art of losing, 

Don't be surly—smile all through, 

Take your licking like a man, and—play the game ! 

Harold Dorning 
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Pigeon-Keeping for Boys 

A Hobby that is Educative as well as Interesting. 

What Breeds to get and How to Rear them. 

By L. BRAYSHAW 

(Hon. Sec. Our Boys’ and Girls’ Pigeon Club). 




I F I had my way all British boys would be made to 
follow some hobby. Whether elaborate or the mere 
collecting of cigarette cards, which is racking the 
minds of most of our youngsters nowadays, a hobby is 
indeed most beneficial, inasmuch as it is said to provide 
food for the youthful mind. A hobby has been the “ push 
off” of many a great man. If a suitable hobby is chosen 
one’s mind is cultivated to such a degree as to fit him for 
his after, and more serious, life. There are innumerable 
hobbies from which to make a selection, but I know of none 
so interesting, educative and captivating as that of the 
keeping and breeding of Ex¬ 
hibition Pigeons. No doubt 
many of my readers are 
already possessed of some of 
these intelligent birds, of 
which they do not know 
the value from an exhibition 
point of view. 

You may laugh when I 
say intelligent, but I am 
not exaggerating it one iota. 

Yes, pigeons are truly in¬ 
telligent. Take, for instance, 
the Pigmy Pouter, or his 
larger brother, the Pouter. 

Train him properly when he 
is quite young, let him know 
you are his master, play 
with him gently, talk to him, 
and, above all, keep his house 
clean—then you will find that 
the bird will strike up a 
friendship, he will follow you 
about the loft, he will coo to 
you, aye, and ofttimes perch 
on your hand and shoulders. 

But the secret of this fond¬ 
ness is kindness. Be kind 
to your birds and they will 
appreciate it as keenly as 
will a human being. 

SELECTION OF VARIETY. 

Of Pigeons there are about 
fifty different breeds, or 
varieties, not to speak of 
their numerous sub-varieties. 

Amongst these are :—The 
Carrier, Barb, Dragoon, Ant¬ 
werp, Show Homer, Ex¬ 
hibition Flying Homer, 

Working (or Racing) Homer, Scandaroon, Runt, Pouter. 
Pigmy Pouter, Norwich Cropper, Short-faced Tumbler, 
Ix>ng-faced Tumbler, English Owl, African Owl, Oriental 
Frill, Turbit, Magpie, Nun, Archangel, Jacobin, Fantail, 
Trumpeter, Tippler, Swallow, Fairy Swallow, Frill Back, 
Spot, Blaze Face, Starling, Swift, Dewlap, Ancient, 
Suabian, Hyacinth, Ice, Shield, Priest, Modena, Cameaux, 
Leghorn Runt, Capuchin, etc. 

From this list my readers will see that in taking up the 
hobby of pigeon-keeping one has a great selection. To 
make a good start in the Pigeon Fancy, first definitely 


decide in your mind which variety you like best—don’t t 
choosing other varieties after a few months' time. TL 
done, you must have built a loft suitable for the breed y> 
have decided upon. A loft suitable for one variety may b 
most detrimental to another. For instance, an expenem> 
pigeon fancier would never dream of putting a Fantail in: 
a loft (or an aviary, as it is also called) which has been pre 
ously used for Show Homers or Dragoons. The effect up: 
the Fantails would be like growing the tender orchid among:- 
the cabbages in the garden. 

We will presume you have chosen Show Homers, o 
English Owls, as your fane 
—these two varieties requr 
a very similar loft. Don 
commence with too man 
pairs; this is the advie 
given by all successful fancier 
of long standing. Simp}: 
purchase two pairs—qui: j 
enough for a beginning —cj 
good stock birds, rathe: 
than several pairs of moderate 
birds for the same monev 
Invest as much as you can 
reasonably afford in there 
stock birds, remembers: 
that such will lay the foun¬ 
dation, or otherwise, c: 
your stud. 

Now, as to from whom t: 
purchase birds. 

Get in touch with a paper 
that caters for pigeon-fan¬ 
ciers. From this journal you 
will perceive who are the 
” top dogs ” in the differer.' 
varieties by careful perusa 
of the show reports. An: 
the big exhibitor an: 
breeder, who has founde: 
his own stud, and wh 
breeds his own exhibit: : 
specimens, is the man ycz 
most certainly should ap 
proach for stock birds. It 
is absolute folly to buy a 
cock bird from one fancin 
and a hen from another 
By such a procedure yon 
will cross and re-cross two 
distinctly different types, ami 
each season you will be as 
far away from the goal as when you started. 

But what is the goal ? What are you aiming at ? Well 
you should be endeavouring to produce an ideal specimen 
" But,” you say, ” I don't know what an ideal specimen 
should be like.” Just so, you have to learn. You cannot 
become master of anything without knowing the ins and 
outs of the particular cult you intend following, lus¬ 
trations—coloured and black and white—that appear m 
various papers will give you an idea as to the merits of th? 
different breeds, but the best and quickest way to gac 
knowledge on the different points of a breed is to make i 


SILVER ENGLISH OWL COCK. 

A good old breed with frilled feathers on breast. 
(Reproduced by permission of " Pigeons.") 
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visit to some 
large, influen- 
t i al show. 

Carefully 
study and 
compare the 
specimens 
that have 
secured the 
red ticket, and 
if you can 
come across 
the judge, ask 
him to des¬ 
cribe the ideal 
bird to you. 

For many of 
the most pop¬ 
ular breeds 
there is a 
specialist club, 
the object of 
which is to 
look after the 
interests of the 
variety it 
caters for. A 
standard of 
excellence is 
drawn up, and 
all scientific 
breeders strive 
to produce a 

specimen that faithfully compares with the same in every 
detail. And, after all, it is the scientific breeder that 
succeeds. 

THE WORTH OF A PIGEON. 

When a fancier produces a specimen that complies in 
every respect with the standard drawn up by the Club 
catering for it, he has accomplished something very really 
wonderful in the extreme—an honour shared by but a few— 
and all fanciers will turn a jealous eye on him as the proud 
possessor and breeder of such a bird. It must be under¬ 
stood that perfect specimens are not bred every season. 
As to the worth of such a bird, well, a great deal depends upon 
the variety, but £50 is by no means an uncommon figure for 
a real tip-top specimen. Now, would any of my readers 
dream of giving such a fabulous sum for a single bird ? 
I think not; yet it is done, and very often too. £100 
has been paid on several occasions for one bird. 

Now, my readers will say : “ But what chance have we 

of securing such birds ? " Believe me, you have every 
chance ; in fact, as much chance as any other ordinary 
being. I do not want to be misunderstood here by your 
thinking that chance plays a great part in the breeding 
of high-class pigeons. Such is not the case, and I will prove 
this to you. Many birds realising almost incredible amounts 
have been bred from very moderate parents, costing merely 
a few shillings. These parents, although of no use for 
show purposes, have been the “ ugly ducklings ” from 
some winning strain ; still, they have the best of pedigree 
blood in their veins. You will, therefore, see the advisability 
of securing stock from a fancier who breeds his own winners, 
the man who scientifically mates his birds together with 
the object of producing certain points in the progeny. He 
establishes a fixed type, and if you use his stock you will not 
get far wrong. 



WHITE AFRICAN OWL. 

A small, perky variety, which will become extremely 
tame with a little attention. 

(Reproduced by permission of “ Pigeons'*) 


THE LOFT. 

The loft, or house, is a wooden structure (or an old barn 
may be brought into use) and to this is attached a wire- 
netted flight of about the same dimensions. For two 
pairs of such birds as E. F. Homers or Dragoons, a loft 
6 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft. high would be ample. If a wood loft 
is desired, it should be built of strong (1 in. thick) tongued 
and grooved boards, bearing in mind that the birds thrive 


much better when a current of fresh air is continually 
making its way through the building. A most desirable 
asset to a pigeon’s health is good ventilation. 

A flight may be constructed by first making only a frame¬ 
work of wood spars, afterwards covering with iin. mesh 
wire-netting. In the flight should be erected a spar, 
running the length of the flight, about 4 ft. 6 in. from the 
ground, on which the birds may perch during the daytime. 
The floor of the flight should be excavated to the depth of 
about 6 in. This done, a layer of loose stones should be 
put down, and on the top of these a good layer of riddled 
engine ashes. If the floor of the flight is treated in this 
manner it will be always dry, and you will observe that 1 he 
birds pick up bits of grit from the ashes, which are good for 
them. To complete the flight, an earthenware vessel, 
from which the birds may drink, must be procured. 

The perches inside the loft are differently constructed. 
Separate perches should be provided for each bird, and 
you must have more perches than you have birds in a loft. 
Pieces of flat wood about 8 in. long, 2 in. broad, and 1 in. 
thick, nailed to the side of the loft, about 1 ft. apart, to 
prevent the birds from fighting, are all that is needed. A 
small earthenware vessel, or wooden box containing grit, 
should be placed in the loft. 

Grit is a most essential item to a bird's well-being, and to 
be without it is like a human being without teeth. Grit 
has the properties of digesting the corn contained in the 
bird's crop. The corn, of course, is swallowed whole. 
The grits I speak of are prepared grits, and they contain 
the very necessary minerals, etc., a pigeon should have. 
A regular supply should always be at hand. As I have 
stated previously, the loft should be well ventilated, but 
draughts by no means must be prevalent. Many diseases 
are contracted through draughts, but I will not treat on 
these here. 


THB BREEDING SEASON. 



Some of the happiest 
moments of my life have 
been spent amongst my 
birds at this period of the 
year—the breeding season. 
To see them strutting 
about the loft, carrying 
straw with which to build 
their nests, billing and coo¬ 
ing, feeding their “ bairns,** 
and attending to their 
parental duties generally, 
has an unaccountable charm 
to the most un- 
appreciati ve. 
When the 
youngsters ap¬ 
pear from a 
favourite pair, 
feelings run high 


BLUB CHEQUER SHOW HOMBR HEN. 

One of the most largely kept varieties of the present day, and one in 
which there is a lot of money. 

(Reproduced by permission of " Pigeons") 
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WHITE JACOBIN COCK. 

A beautiful and unique pigeon. The Jacobin carries more feathers than any 
other breed of pigeon. 

(Reproduced by permission of “ Pigeons.**) 

as to their merits. But more often than not you are doomed 
to disappointment, for ideal specimens do not crop up in every 
nest. No, not by any means. But it is this glorious amount 
of uncertainty that adds charm to the breeding of Show 
Pigeons. 

Now, I will first describe the internal fittings of the 
breeding quarters. By the way, before I proceed farther, 
let me say that the breeding season proper commences on 
St. Valentine’s Day, and the pairs should be broken up 
again at the end of J uly. The cock birds must be separated 
from the hens, and placed in different lofts. One of the 
greatest aids to success is cleanliness, and before breeding 
operations are commenced, the loft should be thoroughly 
brushed down with a hard broom and whitewashed. 

Nest boxes are required, and for this purpose I have 
found nothing to excel the Tate's cube-sugar box. These 
may be obtained from any grocer at 3 d. each. The lid 
should be removed, and a piece of the same, about six 
inches in width, placed across the bottom of the opening. 
The purpose of this is to keep in the box the youngsters 
which may endeavour to get out before they can fly. Very 
often when a youngster leaves the nest box while it is very 
young it fails to find its way back, and is scalped by other 
older birds. The nest box should also be treated with a 
coat of whitewash. Where the lid formerly was will now 
be the front. In all nest boxes must be placed an earthen¬ 
ware nest pan. 

In the earlier part of the breeding season the weather is 
exceedingly trying for the youngsters, and in order to add 
to their comfort, sawdust, to the depth of about two inches, 
should be put in the bottom of the nest box. The nest 
pan also should be about half filled. In arranging 
the nest boxes in the loft, see that they are as far away 
from each other as possible, and that they are also very 
irregular. Should they be too close together there is a 
possibility of the parent stock getting into the wrong box, 
and the result might prove very disastrous to the owner, 
as some birds are so very pugnacious. 

Now that you have got your loft ready, you turn your 
attention to the birds. In breeding exhibition stock you 
should always picture in your mind’s eye the specimen you 
wish to produce—to wit, the ideal. If you don't know what 
you are seeking after in anything, you may as well throw up 
the drum sticks. Get the ideal firmly fixed, and then 



commence operations accordingly. You must not for 
one minute expect to breed with any amount of success if 
you allow the birds to pair up on their own account. No, 
my young friends, that will never do. You must mate 
your birds systematically yourself, keeping prominently 
before you the object of your labours. 

In mating, or pairing, your birds together, I say you 
must have a system, and, say, if a hen bird fails in a certain 
point, well, your object is to outbreed this failing by mating 
it to a cock bird that excels in that particular point 
Now, frankly, this is the whole system and secret of mating 
pigeons together if you wish to breed ideal youngsters 
One point must counterbalance the other throughout the 
two birds. As I have said, this weighing-up of points 
is the course to adopt, and patience and persever¬ 
ance hand in hand will see you some day " at the top 
of the tree." 

When you have decided how your birds should be paired 
your next step is to so mate them. Wire pens will be 
required for the purpose, and these are obtainable at 
all the leading pigeon appliance stores. In one compartment 
must be placed the cock bird, and in the next the hen 
Three days in this position will see them pretty lenient 
towards each other, and at the end of this time they may 
be both transferred to the same compartment. A great 
deal of billing and cooing will ensue, but, of course, they 
are only making arrangements for their coming stay in 
the breeding quarters. After being together a day they 
will be about ready to occupy the loft. 

In turning breeding pairs into a loft, they should be 
all put in at the same time. If pairs are put into the same 
loft at different periods there is a very grave possibility 
of trouble. The pair that was put in first will have taken 
possession of a certain nest box, and when the next draft 
comes along there will be a regular battle royal as to who 
shall occupy the box. Pigeons are very stupid this way— 
they all seem to want the same box ; and until one pair 
has gained the mastery over another you will have no 
youngsters. The best method, however, to avoid most of 
this free fighting is to put each pair into a separate nest 
box, and fasten them in by means of a wire door. 

Whilst fastened up they must 
be able to see about the 
loft. Feed and water them in 
this box for about two days, 
then let one pair out for about 
half an hour. At the end of 
this period, if the birds have 
not gone back to their elected 
nesting places of their own 
free-will, catch them and fasten 
them in again. This method 


LONG-FACED BLACK BALD TUMBLER. 

Black on neck, breast and wings, with white cap. tail and flight. 
(Reproduced by permission of " figrcfis.”) 
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may be adopted all round until they become accustomed to 
their own nest boxes. 

In accordance with the laws of Nature, the birds will need 
some kind of material with which to build their nests, but 
later you will observe that some birds do not build nests, 
but simply sit their eggs in the nest pan provided by their 
owner. However, it is as well to strew about the loft 
floor—or in the flight, for that matter—a quantity of 
straw, cut into lengths of about four inches. This will 
soon be collected up, as most pigeons build nests. 

The birds settled down to serious parental duties, your 
only course now is to await results. A week following 
the birds’ arrival in the loft eggs may be expected. Some 
birds, however, are “ forrader ” than others, and you must 
not be surprised if the hens do not all lay on the same date. 
Two eggs will be laid by each pair—the second one two 
days after the first. In most cases incubation will be 
started when the second egg has been laid, although some 


All varieties of pigeons are not able to rear their own 
youngsters, and in such cases these youngsters have to be 
fostered by other varieties. English Owls, African Owls, 
Short-faced Tumblers, Turbits, Oriental Frills, and all the 
other short-faced varieties are the ones affected, in con¬ 
sequence of the shortness of their beaks, and, in order to 
procure a decent percentage of youngsters from them, 
what are known as “ feeders ” have to be employed. 
" Feeders ” can either be the common Flying Homer 
or other long-faced breed ; but the Flying Homer is about 
the most reliable. 

When the first egg is laid by the exhibition stock— we 
will presume they are English Owls—the date should be 
written upon it with a copying-ink pencil. The same 
course should be taken with regard to the “ feeders ”—of 
which there should be more pairs than exhibition stock— 
which should be kept in a separate loft. When a pair of 
Owls have laid and you have written the date upon the eggs, 



A TEAM OF ORIENTAL FRILLS. 

This breed has been termed the flower of the Pigeon Fancy. It is to be found in almost every hue, from the darkest colours 
to the most delicate. Their variety of plumage is very fascinating. 

(Reproduced by permission of " Pigeons.") 


birds commence to sit immediately the first egg has been 
laid. 

Should you wish to know whether or not the eggs are 
fertile, this may be ascertained, when they are about eight 
days old, by holding them up to the bright sunshine—or 
other bright light—shading the same with the hand over the 
top. At this stage, if an egg is fertile, you will observe a 
small, dark object in the centre of the egg, throwing out on 
all sides fine tapering veins. If, however, there appears no 
trace of veins, and the egg seems clear, then it is undoubtedly 
unfertile, and no youngster will accrue from such an egg. 

The young pigeons are the uppermost in your minds 
now, and I must admit that it is with great joy and excite¬ 
ment that they make their appearance. From eighteen 
to twenty-one days after the first egg has been laid one must 
expect youngsters to hatch out, provided, of course, the 
eggs were fertile. A sharp eye must be kept on these 
youngsters to see that they are properly fed and covered 
by their parents, as they will very soon perish at this early 


you must ascertain if any of your ” feeders ” have laid on 
the same date—or thereabouts—and if such is found to be 
the case, transfer the Owls’ eggs under the “ feeders ” and 
the “ feeders,” under the Owls. When such a crossing of 
eggs takes place, a careful note should be made of the same so 
that you know from which pair such and such a youngster 
is bred. 

Through the whole of the breeding season this is the 
identical method. The long-faced varieties, of course, are 
quite capable of bringing up their own offspring, but 
sometimes it so happens that these neglect their young. 
Should this occur, unless you have some ” feeders * sitting 
youngsters of the same age, under which you may transfer 
the superior neglected young, you run' a very great chance 
of losing them. You will therefore see the advisability 
of keeping a few pairs of ” feeders,” even if your exhibition 
stock be of the long-faced type. 

In order that the age of a bird may be known, rings have 
to be placed on the leg. When a bird is rung, a judge may be 
better able to judge it, knowing its age, and if a bird was 
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lost it would be much more easy to trace. Now, I will not 
go into the numerous advantages to be gained by having 
one’s birds rung, but I will describe how you may ring 
them. First of all, I will tell you from whom to purchase 
the rings. It is absolutely essential that a bird should be 
rung if you wish to show that bird in a young class at a 
show. And only the Conference ring will be recognised, 
unless, of course, the bird be a Flying Homer. For this 
variety the ring of any recognised Flying Society is per¬ 
missible. The Conference rings may be obtained from 
Mr. H. Allsop, 89, Spencer Street, Birmingham, who 
manufactures these rings at the request of the Marking 
Conference. 

At the age of seven or eight days a pigeon should be 
large enough to ring. The modus operandi is to hold the 
bird in the left hand against your body, and with the first 
finger and thumb straighten out the three front claws ; 
take the ring in your right hand and pass it over these claws. 
You will find that there is another claw growing in the 
opposite direction at the back of the leg. Pull the ring over 
the knuckle joint and the back claw. The latter will now be 
held by the ring close against the back of the leg. This 
one claw may be pulled through, and the ring is on. 

At the age of five weeks a youngster will begin to probe 
about. He seems to take a great interest in life and his 
surroundings. He watches the movements from his abode 
of the other occupants of the loft, and, becoming curious, he 
will ” strike out upon the world.’* His parents are now 
busy tending another batch of eggs or youngsters, and he 
does not get the attention bestowed upon him as in the past. 
And now he begins to feel the pinch. He is hungry and 
must have food, and this is really what arouses his curiosity. 
In a very short while after he has come out of the nest box 
for the first time*—perhaps a couple of days—he can pick up 
com fairly well, find by the end of a week he is an adept 
at the game. 

To another loft he must now go, into which nothing but 
youngsters are placed. This loft is termed the “ nursery.” It 
is better if a separate loft can be provided for the youngsters, 
for the simple reason that some adult birds are very 
pugnacious, and such birds would soon make a sorry mess 
of the youngsters. Another advantage of having a nursery 
is that the adults cannot gobble up most of the food while 



THE NUN. 

A most popular and attractive toy pigeon, with white wings, body 
and shell, and coloured head, bib, tail and flight. 


the youngsters, being rather slow, only get quite a smal 
quantity. 

A PIGEON CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

It will be learned with joy by those boys who intend 
taking up the thrilling hobby of pigeon-keeping, that a ven 
powerful, influential club exists, which caters for boys an 
girls solely in their hobby, viz., ” Our Boys’ and Girls’ Pigec: 
Club.” This bright, well-founded Club has an enormous 
membership, and by such it is enabled to grant its member: 
many privileges. 

In the first place, it guarantees classes at the differer 
shows up and down the British Isles, and at each she* 
offers a medal for competition amongst the member 
These classes usually bring together remarkable entrie: 
and the competition is exceptionally keen. In addition tc 
the medal offered, in order to encourage its members to bree>: 
their own show specimens, the Club offers a solid silver 
young bird points trophy each year. At each show helc 
under the patronage of the Club points are given to the 
young birds that secure prizes. At the end of the year 
these points are counted up, and the member who tops the 
list wins the trophy. 

Besides this trophy, the Club possesses seven others of 
different sizes and values ; and they are indeed all a credit 
to any institution. These trophies are competed for 
annually at the Club show—the blue riband of the Juvenile 
Pigeon Fancy. At the last Club show but one there was 
a record entry of almost 350 exhibits. Twenty-two classes 
were provided, with an average of over 15 per class 
Great enthusiasm and eagerness was displayed, and the 
event indeed was a real classical one. It was a treat to see 
so many valuable and exquisite specimens owned and 
exhibited by boys and girls. Since this event, however 
the membership has increased, and everything points to 
another record show. 

Now, in conclusion I would like to say that if this article 
has been the means of adding some new fanciers to our 
already swelling ranks, I shall be well repaid, and it will be 
a pleasure for me to advise anyone concerning pigeons 
or their management. My labour for the Juvenile 
Pigeon Fancy is one of love, and nothing is too great 
for me to tackle. 



GRIZZLE DRAGOON COCK. 

A pretty blue and white variety which commands very high prices, 
and which is very extensively kept. 


[Reproduced by Permission of “ Pigeons”) 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 
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AN OCEAN TELEPHONE. 

A few months ago what is probably the first ocean telephone 
call station was opened for public use. This is in Platte Foug£re 
lighthouse, on a rock lying about a mile and a quarter to the 
north-east of Guernsey, Channel Islands. The lighthouse, 
which has no keeper, is fitted by means of a submarine cable. 
In a fog ships creep up guided by the fog-horn and drop anchor 
near the lighthouse until the fog lifts sufficiently to enable 
them to take the narrow channels to the harbours of Guernsey. 
In such case any pilot or ship’s officer by climbing the lighthouse 
can ring up Guernsey telephone exchange and report his ship. 

The telephone is reached by climbing a 42-rung ladder to the 
platform outside 
the lighthouse 
doors. Before he 
can leave the 
ladder the pilot 
pushes open a trap¬ 
door which covers 
the manhole in the 
platform. The 
arrangement is 
such that the pilot 
cannot open the 
lighthouse door to 
reach the telephone 
until he has shut 
down the trap-door 
over the manhole. 

The act of opening 
the outer light¬ 
house door con¬ 
nects the telephone 
fitted outside the 
inner door of the 
lighthouse, which 
is kept locked. 

Only one wire in 
the cable is avail¬ 
able for the tele¬ 
phone, and even 
this wire is required 
for other purposes, 
and closing the 
door after using the 
telephone connects 
up several tell-tale 
devices. The light¬ 
house door cannot 
be left open by for¬ 
getfulness because the pilot must close it before he is able to 
lift the*trap-door in order to reach the ladder. 


too many diagrams and photographs in the book, but those 
that are included are very helpful in amplifying the text. As 
a “ nutshell " introduction to astronomy this is a capital piece 
of work. 

From the Church Missionary Society come two volumes dealing 
with mission work in the Far East. " Revolution, and Other 
Tales," by Margaret E. Baldwin, is an inspiring record of Christian 
endeavour in China, where many medical missions are in the 
field. " In the Year One in the Far East," by Edith M. E. Baring- 
Gould, tells of mission work both in China and Japan. Both these 
books are brightly and picturesquely written ; in reading them 
one's admiration goes out ungrudgingly to the splendid body of 

men and women 
who are fighting 
the forces of evil 
and ignorance in 
those distant lands. 
They may be 
warmly com¬ 
mended to the 
attention of any 
who wish to know 
what progress has 
been made in this 
branch of mission¬ 
ary enterprise. 
Of a kindred nature 
is "The Daybreak 
Call," by A. J. 
Costain, M.A. 
(United Council 
for Missionary 
Education). This 
little shilling book 
treats of the ad¬ 
vance in Japan, 
re-awakening of 
China and India, 
and the opening up 
of Africa. Like the 
two volumes above 
mentioned, it is 
well illustrated 
with photographs. 


MR. (OR SHOULD IT BE MRS.?) SNAKE ON HUNGER STRIKE. 


Our picture shows keepers at the New York Zoo forcing food down the throat of the regal python 
which was on the verge of voluntary starvation. Two rabbits on the end of a pole were rammed 
into the reptile's interior. 


" The Heroes " 
and " Hereward 
the Wake," by 
Charles Kings¬ 
ley (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 25. each).—These reprints are excellently got up, 
being clearly printed and tastefully bound. The illustrations to 
" The Heroes " are in colour, those to " Hereward " in line. 


Our Library Table. 

H Four-square " (Y.M.C.A. National Council). —This is 
a handbook for workers among boys, and it gives the very best 
advice as to literature in connection therewith. All the " hints " 
on the various branches of the work are accompanied by lists 
of books and pamphlets which should be consulted. The 
chapters on " The JBoy’s Training" include Religious and 
Moral Training, Mental Training, Physical Training, Employ¬ 
ments and how to prepare for them, Emigration, Books. and 
how to use them. In the list of books recommended we are 
glad to note many stories that made their first appearance in 
the pages of the " B.O.P." 

" Astronomy in a Nutshell," by Garrett P. Serviss 
(Putnam, 55. net).—The subject of astronomy is one that, for 
the young reader, is not always made so much interesting as 
instructive. Mr. Serviss, in writing this volume, has kept 
before him the necessity for gripping his reader’s interest 
throughout, and he has succeeded very w'ell indeed in his object. 
His work is not to be regarded as a text-book for the special 
student, though there is a mass of information in it; he just 
tells all that really needs to be told about the sun, moon and 
stars, and he tells it in a bright, readable way. There are not 


"Practical Camping-out for Boys," by Jacques Rein¬ 
dorp (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 2s. 6 d. net.)—Elsewhere in 
this number of the "B.O.P." there is a special note about 
camping (see page 683). Those who are interested in the subject 
will do well to invest in the handy little volume compiled by 
Mr. Reindorp. Besides much useful and practical advice about 
tents, and camp routine generally, there are special chapters on 
** Where to go on a camping holiday." Scheme maps and other 
illustrations are freely given. 

* * * 

EACH AND ALL. 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down ; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far heard, lows not thy ear to charm ; 

The sexton tolling his bell at noon 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse and lists with delight, 

While his files sweep round yon Alpine height. 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent. 

—Emerson. 
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MISSING WORD. 

Each of the missing words in 
the following little poem is com¬ 
posed of five letters, and each 
missing word contains the same 
five letters. 

It caused the gardener to. 

in a rage, 

To see how weeds and. 

had choked his sage. 

Even the . . . * . grows not to 
proper size,” 

He said, while.came 

streaming to his eyes. 

Upon the bench he then him¬ 
self ., 

Groaning, ” The . v. they grow 
at fairly knock me flat.” 

PREFIXES. 

All round our sea-coast this is 
seen, 

Either by night or day, 

Find out the words, tl.en read 
the name ; 

It is the only way. 

if Marble or granite, add a 
burden, and make a magnet. 

2. Arrived, add not out, and 
make your salary. 

3 - A trough for grain, add herbage, and make a cheerful 
insect. 

To reproach, add style of writing, and make something to 
hold by. 

Fuss, add rent, and make a violent storm. 


When you’re at the ” gym,” 

How you raise it take heed. 

Put this in your shoes, 

Both for safety and speed ; 

And, climbing on this, 

That you also will need; 

And this is one-twelfth 
Of " follow my lead.” 

Initials that willow-wielders 
Pay heed to everywhere. 

A tall slim tower that marks the course 
For racers of the air. 

And this is he who, watching play, 
Ensures that all is fair. 

The centre upright that you see 
By crosses duly shown, 

Should spell the name of something swift 
That every boy would own. 




JUMBLE ACROSTIC. 
These words are mixed, but sort 
them as you should, 

And their initials, as you’ll find, 
will spell, 

A gallant effort and hard-won 
sporting feat , 

That work provides for legs, 
arms, and hands as well. 

1. HOLOCCATE — a sweetmeat. 


PICTORIAL 


PUZZLE. 

5 6 


8 


A V.V.V.V. PERPLEXITY. 

Arrange eight matches as illustration. The puzzle is to rearrange 
the matches to form four V shapes. Four of the matches have to be 
moved from their positions, and each time you move one of the four 
matches it must be passed over two other matches. (Solution next 
month.) 


J • A *V**I., U.1IU a VIUILIII 

6. To observe, add to halt, and make what times races. 

7. False, add a breakfast joint, and make a sleeping con¬ 

trivance. 

8. To go ashore, add frozen water, and make a Northern 
Country. 


2. SHONOB 

3. ATRAVIO 

4. LONNES 

5. LINE 

6 . 

7 


— his name decides for you. 

— one above most others. 

— a national hero, and 

- - — the fight that gained him his title. 

BOARGEM— stops ships from sailing. 

CANEL — regiments are named after it. 


9. Wheat, add to dart, and make a sweetmeat. 


8. TOSSPUN — takes nearly a month to cross from East 

to West. 

9. TWEICK — most boys defend it. 

10. CHIN —is part of a foot. 

11. TROOM —rivals the rail. 


BURIED MONIES. 

1. Peso (Bolivia). 2. Sen (Japan). 
3. Anna (India). 4. Real (Peru). 5. Cash 
(China). 6. Guilder (Holland). 7. Rupee 
(India). 8. Kran (Persia). 9. Dollar 
(U.S.A.) 10. Peseta (Spain). xx. Cent 

(Canada). 12. Para (Turkey). 

HOW TO COMPLETE THE DIAMOND. 
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SOLUTIONS. (See page 637.) 

PUZZLE PENCE. 

How the Trick is done. 

With the two pennies held in your hands,‘and the other two resting upon your 
fingers, you pretend to make a grab at the latter two, and, doing this clumsily as 
it were, two pennies fall upon the table. For this you apologise, saying “ Oh dear 
I’m afraid I am very much out of practice with this trick!” and you then ask 
the person to replace the pennies upon your fingers, which he will do. But as a 
matter of fact, when you pretended to make that mistake, you really grabbed the 
second penny into your left band, and dropped upon the table the two pennies from 
your right hand. All is then easy, because directly you have then grabbed the 
pennies again laid upon your fingers, you have three pennies in your left hand 
and one in your right. Adequately practised, and smartly perfotrned, this is a 
trick that never fails ; the great thing is effectively to conceal the slight quick 
movements of your fingers, and the dropping of the pennies from your right 


MISSING WORDS. 
Edit, tied, tide, diet. 


REVERSIBLE WORDS. 


p 

E 

E 

P 
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O 

T 

A 

TOR 

E 

Y 

B 
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C. Townend.—The “ Sailing Dinghy and How to build it " was 
in our twenty-second volume. The keel is not cut straight 
but shaped as shown in fig. 4 of the working drawings ; 
no amount of bending could produce such a form. You 
could get the sail from Ratseys of Cowes, Lapthom of Gos¬ 
port, Pigott Bros, of Bishopsgate Street, Unite of Edgware 
Road, or any other sailmaker: for list see London Directory. 
The planks are nailed on to the outside of the stern-board; 
why else should the edges be “ bevelled to take the planking *’ ? 
It would be well for you to read the instructions more care¬ 
fully than you have done and write them out in your own 
words in consecutive order, as otherwise you will probably 
make a mess of it. A boat for sea use should be strongly 
and carefully built. 

W. G. Dure.—A pamphlet, price eightpence, has recently been 
issued by the Admiralty and is obtainable of Eyre & Spottis- 
woode and Wyman & Sons, giving full particulars as to the 
admission of naval cadets and their studies, duties and 
prospects ; and of this you should obtain a copy. A mid¬ 
shipman is paid twenty-one pence a day, a sub-lieutenant 
five shillings. 

C. Cockfleld.—Yes, providing the biplane is light enough 
and the elastic strong enough, but the elastic must be extra- 
strong and will soon wear out. The machine is too big. 
You should have thought of the power first. 

E. Jones.—It is a rare and valuable coin for which there is no 
dealer’s price. Take it to the museum at Clifton—the 
curator will be glad to see it. It is not bronze but brass, 
and is known as Hog-money, being a twopenny piece of 
the oldest issue of the Bermudas, which in those days were 
known as the Somers Islands. 

H. Godwin.—1. A ten-kopeck piece of 1763, worth perhaps a 
shilling. 2. Queen Anne shilling, worth half a crown. 3. 
Victoria sixpence, worth a shilling. 

O. Everfleld.—Particulars regarding the Scottish universities, 
as to admission, fees, bursaries, degrees, etc., are to be ob¬ 
tained in each case by written application to the Registrar. 
The information is too detailed to be given here. The 
universities are St. Andrews, registrar Mr. Andrew Bennett; 
Glasgow, registrar Mr. Albert Morrison ; Aberdeen, registrar 
Dr. R. Walker; and Edinburgh, registrar Mr. Thomas F. 
Harley. Address your letter “ The Registrar.** There is 
a professorship of Mining at Glasgow, but not at any of 
the others. 

Canute.—The canoe described in “ A Portable Home, or How 
to make a Travelling Canoe ** in our eighteenth volume is for 
paddling and not for sailing, as is clearly shown by the plans 
and illustrations. We cannot undertake the responsibility 
of any alterations or additions. If you want a sailing canoe 
or a centre-board boat you should build one throughout for 
the purpose from some of our other articles. As a safe 
sailing centre-board boat, handy anywhere in all weathers, 
you cannot improve on the sailing dinghy mentioned in 
•our answer to G. Townend. 


Query.—A good specimen of a George IV shilling is worth double 
its face value. 

Photo.—An excellent book on the chemistry of photography is 
" An Introduction to the Science and Practice of Photo¬ 
graphy,” by Chapman Jones, published at half-a-crown, by 
Iliffe .& Son. There is also a six-shilling book that might 
suit you, published by Macmillan & Co., ” Photography for 
Students of Physics and Chemistry,** by L. Derr. You can 
get either by order from any bookseller. 

C. R. McRae. —We do not know of any coin dealers in Melbourne. 
You would probably find some in the local directory. Your 
penny of 1806 may be worth sixpence. 

F. J. T. —Take the books off the shelf, and leave them standing 
up with their covers at a right angle, and the leaves feathered 
out so that the dry air can get to them. The damp and 
the smell will soon go off. 

F. S. W. —It is a halfpenny stamp worth a halfpenny, or three¬ 
pence if it had been unused. The plate mark should be 
in the album. 

R. W. Warner. —Apply at the offices of the shipping company, 
or to the chief steward on board one of the vessels. It 
depends more on appearance than anything else. The 
uniform is supplied and the cost deducted in instalments 
from your pay. 

T. A. Edwards. —Unused old red penny English stamps in a 
portion of a sheet with the directions along the waste 
are worth a good deal, but the value depends on the letters 
and plate marks. You should write, not enclosing the stamps 
to begin with, to some well-known dealer, such as Lincoln 
of Holies Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., Whitfield, 
King & Co., of Ipswich, etc. 

K. F. S. —1. This is not a postage stamp, but a deed stamp. 
2. An Austrian newspaper stamp. 

Ye Bowe Philatelist. —1. Austrian newspaper stamp. 2. Italian 
parcels post. 3. Angola is on the west coast of Africa, 
south of the Congo. 4. Libia is the Italian dependency 
in Africa bordering on the Libyan desert. 

Pop Ban. —Take it to Ayres of Aldersgate Street, or Jaques of 
Hatton Garden, or some other maker of parlour games. 
You will find many addresses of such in the “London 
Post Office Directory.'* 

C. Webb. —1. The League of Friendship began in the part for 
November 1912. 2. The green triangular Newfoundland 

stamp was issued in 1862. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B . O.P .,** 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over for a month or more. 
Every endeavour, however, is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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REPRESENTED. 

Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P., who was one of the 
guests at a recent Irish Club dinner, told an amusing experience. 

He was once passing the new War Office building in Whitehall, 
when his companion, a Scotsman, pointing to the emblematic 
devices engraved over the door, indicated the Scottish thistle, 
the English lion, and the Irish harp. 

“ Where is the emblem of Wales ? ” he asked. 

” Oh,” Mr. Hughes replied, ” I expect there is a leak in the roof.” 
• * • 

THE TEST. 

An English squire was testing a man as to his suitability 
for the position of gamekeeper. At length he asked him how he 
would tell an old bird from another of later birth. 

” By the teeth, sir 1 ” was the answer. 

” But partridges have no teeth ! ” said the surprised squire. 

” No,” was the calm reply ; " but I have 1 " 


” Ah, yes,” replied Mrs. Brown with pride ; ” it's inherited, 
ma’am. His poor father always got his sentence reduced own' 
to his good behaviour.” 

• * • 

QUICK THINKING. 

An instance of that valuable quality, presence of mind, comes 
from South Africa. 

A German shoemaker left the gas turned on in his shop one 
night, and upon arriving in the morning struck a match to 
light it. There was a terrific explosion, and the shoemaker 
was blown out through the door, almost to the middle of the 
street. 

A passer-by rushed to his assistance, and after helping him 
to rise, inquired if he was injured. 

The little German gazed in at his place of business, which was 
now burning quite briskly, and said, ” No, I ain’t hurt. But I 
got out shust in time, eh ? ” 


* * * 


COULD TRUST HIM. 

Two Lancashire lads were discussing 
the merits of their Mayors. 

” We’ve got a real proper Mayor, we 
’ave, in our town,” said one. 

” So ha’ we,” retorted the other. 

” Aye, but ours has a collar and a chain. 
’As yourn ? ” 

“No, we can trust our chap ; we let 
’un go about loose.” 

* * * 

WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE. 

Motor-cars in Ireland were once few 
and far between. An old peasant was 
greatly astonished when he saw one 
gliding along the road without any visible 
means of locomotion ; but when a motor¬ 
bike followed it, and disappeared round 
a bend in the road, his eyes fairly bulged. 

” Begorra ! ” he remarked to his wife, 
” who’d ’a’ thought of that thing having 
a colt I ” 

* * * 

” TER DIE.” 

Dr. Robert Bridges, the new Poet 
Laureate, in his ” Tract on the Present 
State of English Pronunciation,” tells 
some amusing stories. 

One of them is about a hospital patient 
who saw the doctor who had examined 
him write on a card hung at the head of 
his bed the Latin words ” Ter Die.” 
It simply meant that he was to be 
attended to ” three times a day,” but the 
patient thought the words had a more 
sinister meaning, and he whipped out of 
bed and fled for his life 1 

* * * 

HIS FATHER'S SON. 

” What a good, well-behaved little boy 
your Tommy is,” said a district visitor 
one day to Mrs. Brown, the burglar's wife. 



A Painful Result of Batting without 
Pads. 


ASTRAYI 

A public-spirited lady met a little boy 
in the street. Something about his ap¬ 
pearance arrested her attention. She 
stared at him in a near-sighted way. 

*” Little boy, haven’t you any home ? ” 
” Oh, yes, I’ve got a home.” 

” And loving parents ? ” 

” Yes’m.” 

” I’m afraid you don't know what love 
really is. Do your parents look after 
your moral welfare ? ” 

” Yes’m.” 

" Are they bringing you up to be a good 
and helpful son ? ” 

“ Yes m.” 

” Will you ask your mother to come 
and hear me talk on * When Does a 
Mother’s Duty Begin to Her Child ? ’ next 

Saturday afternoon, at the Parish-” 

” What’s the matter with you, ma ? ” 
broke in the urchin. ” Don't you know 
me ? I’m your own little boy 1 ” 


Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storycttes need 
not be original, but where they arc selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this page, which 
must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, maybe sent on postcards, if desired, and in 
all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, •* Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s Prize is 
K. O. Ireland, Claremont, Chart Lane. 
Reigate, for the storyette entitled 
" Represented.” 








Back-to-the-Land Craze 
at Mossover. 

A School Story. 

By E. FOWLER SMITH. 



TT DO not think I have ever told, 
I except perhaps in fragments, 
anything of that grand move¬ 
ment that agitated Mossover 
College during the first year I was 
conducting the School “ mag."—that 
was two years before I left, and now, 
alas! many years since. I have 
| wondered sometimes how much of it 
't ip really was the result of change in the 
/ editorial chair, and how much mere 
. / coincidence. But then, one never 
knows quite how or where these 
strange crazes begin ; and as for 
ending, why, but for that affair of the little spotted pig, I 
do believe the back-to-the-land craze would be going on 
at Mossover to this day ! 

I 'tfill begin a little before the beginning, and explain 
how Rantz, of the Sixth, came to see me one day in my 
room. I knew, of course, he was leaving, but didn’t guess 
what that had to do with me in particular. I remember 
him taking a seat, clearing his throat, smiling a trifle 
painfully, and generally trying to make me, by such means, 
feel decently comfortable. He had been a conservative 
and earnest editor of the old school of journalism, which 
means that he had kept the columns of “ Mossover Days " 
rather exclusive, decidedly classical, and unblemished by a 
single modern slang phrase. It was for this reason that 
presently, when he disclosed his errand, it perplexed me 
to understand why I, notoriously democratic, should have 
been selected to succeed him. However, I could not guess. 

" Maynard," he began presently, speaking in a tone 
assumed very much for the occasion, " say, my boy, your 
governor's in the journalistic line, isn't he ? ” 

VOL. XXXVI. PART 12. 


" Yes," I returned ; " but—what if he is ? " 

" Well," Rantz went on, " fact is, we want a new editor 
for the School mag., and I’ve been thinking that, under 
the circumstances, you’re the one chap in Mossover to 
whom I can safely hand over the traditions of the school— 
in print, you know." 

I replied to his forced cough with one expressing con¬ 
siderable doubt. 

" Besides," he went on, abandoning himself to a natural 
style, " you can write, Maynard, better'n anybody else 
here, barring p'raps myself and the Head. That fishing 
tale of yours in the last number was rich, though some of 
the chaps called it flippant and all that. Well ... in 
consideration of your merit, I "—Rantz assumed the 
patron once more—" I wish to leave you the honour of 
carrying on the work I am unavoidably compelled to 
relinquish." 

" Look here ! " I said suddenly ; " I've no objection 
to doing the job, but I won't do it on the old lines—that’s 
certain ! " 

" Oh, that's all right, Maynard," replied the retiring 
editor. " Fact is, I wish I hadn’t thought so much of 
what the masters would think. Do what you like, old man. 
Make a yellow journal of it, if you like—a screamer ... I 
don’t care." 

So he left, and I became editor of the magazine, and had 
all the Fifth at least behind me. Not that the Sixth 
minded a Fifth Form fellow sitting in that chair so much. 
At the same time, I knew well enough they would pitch 
into me pretty stiff if the mag. didn't come fully up to 
expectations. 

For the first few days I simply lived on a sort of intensive 
cultivation of ideas—at least, I don’t remember living on 
much else. Yet at the end I seemed to be no rearer 

45 
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the solution of 
my difficulty 
than before. 
It did not 
seem, in fact, 
quite such an 
easy thing to 
revolutionise 
the style as I 
had imagined. 
A number of 
contributions 
had been sent 
in, but they 
were nearly 
all in the 
classical vein, 
and I began 
to despair of 
making the 
January 
number any¬ 
thing more 
than a repeti¬ 
tion of Rantz’s 
expiring 
effort. 

However, I 
chose the best 
of them, threw 
in an odd 
paragraph or 
two of my 
own, wrote a 
leader lament- 
11 ‘ I can just guess what you're after,’ ing the dearth 
he said.” of genius 

among the 

“ modems," and finally inserted an invitation to all 
classes of Mossoverians to submit specimens of their work 
in any branch of literature and the arts. 

This was, I knew, a somewhat bold stroke ; but my 
doubts were allayed when the only immediate response 
turned out to be an apparently harmless little essay 
by Jorgman, of the Sixth, on " The Training of White 
Mice." Jorgman had been at Mossover for seven years, 
and had trained white mice for six years and eleven months. 
Everybody knew his weakness, while his untiring patience 
in inventing fresh means of encouraging the intelligence 
of new generations of his stock was the amusement of 
all. He was a regular Daedalus. He would spend three 
months in inventing a labyrinthine cage, and another 
three in teaching his mice to solve the riddle of their 
extrication. 

Well, this particular essay was no more than one might 
have expected from Jorgman. He gave, for the benefit 
of the School, a r&sum6 of his long experience in the training 
of white mice, and finished up with an expression of his 
astonishment that anyone could exist for long without 
these pets. It was principally with the object of en¬ 
couraging others to write that I decided to insert the 
essay. Little did I dream how successful it would be. 

That was the beginning. 

Twenty-four hours later I found three letters in the 
editorial box. Two were anonymous, but that was perhaps 
excusable in view of the language employed. 

“ Why on earth " (said the first writer) “ should Jorgman 
of the Sixth be allowed all that space in the School mag. ? 
. . . Isn’t it enough that his blessed mice have been 
tolerated by the School all these years ? Why raise him 
to the dignity of a hero ? " 

The writer was, I concluded, partly justified. Had not 
Rantz rigidly excluded anything more than paragraphs of 
the Rambling Club outings ? However, “ Palm Leaf " 
wrote in a sarcastic vein :— 

" White mice are all very well in their way. I used to 
love them when I was a boy ; my sisters are very fond of 



'em still. But if ever Jorgman of the Sixth leaves Mossover 
he'll find the Outside World unsympathetic in the matter 
of mice and other vermin." 

The third letter, hailing from Stimson mi., of the Lower 
Fourth, was more encouraging. 

" Dear Sir editor, —Me and Empson liked that article 
on white Mice. We haven’t never yet kept White mice. 
We didn’t know it would be Allowed. We keep caterpillows, 
though, three of them. I keep two in an old pencil-box, 
and Empson keeps the other, and so's there shan't be any 
Rows we change boxes every week, and if butterflies come 
some day the one that has the Pair then keeps them, see ? 
I wish they were more sport though, yours truly Stimson mi." 

I began to recognise the diplomatic mistake made in 
inserting Jorgman’s article alone, and sat down to consider 
the best way to repair it. But a satisfactory solution not 
occurring to my mind in the first five minutes, I went off in 
search of Enderfield, who possessed, in the midst of all his 
faults, a resourcefulness that was well worth encouraging. 
He was busy in one comer of our room, under the window, 
inspecting, as I presently found, the defunct body of a 
rose aphis under a cheap microscope. Looking up as I 
entered, he smiled knowingly. 

" I can just guess what you're after," he said. " As 
a matter of fact, I was expecting you." 

" The trouble is-" I began. 

He nodded. " You didn’t mean it, I know that," he 
interrupted. " Still, the impression’s got about that 
Jorgman’s blessed mice hold the field, and they don’t." 

" Well ? What’s the best thing to do under the circs. ? " 
I queried. 

" Why, that’s as clear as daylight, Maynard," Enderfield 
returned without hesitation. " That essay of Jorgman’s 
has got to be forgotten—somehow—and it seems to me 
the only way to manage that will be for us Fifth Form 
chaps to send you essays on every other branch of natural 
history. You insert them all, to show everyone that there's 
no partiality in editorial circles for white mice, and the 
trick's done ! " 

I burst out into a laugh. The idea was all right, but 
to depend on the Fifth to do the writing was more than 
a joke. 

" Look here, old man," said I; " talk sense ! There 
isn’t a fellow in our Form has enough enthusiasm for 
any sort of creature to write like Jorgman can on mice. 
Brown’s case of moths are mere dry bones to the School; 
and Millison’s slow- 
worms are about as 
slow as they make 
’em. No, Ender¬ 
field, we want 
s Dmething alive— 
something kicking 
—big I forceful ! 

to capture the 
School’s imagina¬ 
tion, you know, 
if-" 

Enderfield had 
sunk into a moody 
contemplation 
towards the end of 
my speech, and 
now suddenly 
sprang to his feet. 

" I have it ! ’’ 
he cried. " Why 
on earth can’t we 
start keeping things 
—right away now ? 

Mossover’s the 
grandest place in 
the world for keep¬ 
ing things—bring¬ 
ing ’em up, you 
know—all sorts— 11 And then there was the correspondence 
hens, chickens, column.” 
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fishes, goats, crocodiles—anything you like to mention in 
the way of organisms ! Alive—kicking ? Why, Maynard, 
we'll have the whole School kicking in no time ! " 

How prophetic that turned out to be 1 

A moment's reflection suggested great difficulties to 
me. School regulations obscured the bright prospect 
opened by Enderfield. And yet Enderfield's smiling face 
inspired me. After all, we need not go too far, I thought. 
Was not Mossover, indeed, surrounded, as it was, by moor 
and meadow, situated ideally for doing things that might 
not be tolerated near a town ? 

These last thoughts as they occurred to me gave the 
edge to resolution. An idea struck me, and, taking a 
sheet of notepaper absently from Enderfield’s writing- 
case, I proceeded to address a note to Mr. Nasenby, our 
master:— 

" Dear Sir,” it began, “ Mossover, in common 
with the rest of the country, seems to me to be show¬ 
ing signs of an awakening interest in natural things, 
as is evidenced by the remarkable notice taken of 
an article on mice in last month’s "Days.’ I 
should like to encourage anything of the sort 
in future and should like your opinion as to 
whether, in the event of keeping pets on 
an extended scale and hobbies of a like 
nature becoming general, the masters would 
give their support and approval.” 

Etc., etc. 

I read this letter aloud to the 
waiting Enderfield, who opened his 
eyes wide at first at the boldness of 
the move, and then clapped his hands 
in delight. 

“ That's brilliant diplomacy, May¬ 
nard ! ” he commented. “ Wonder I 
didn't think of it myself. Send it off 
at once." 

The answer did not come till two or 
three days later, and some things had 
happened before that. I had inter¬ 
viewed every fellow in the Fifth, and 
Enderfield did his part, and between 
us we set the ball rolling. The chaps 
all agreed the scheme was the " best 
thing out." Blandy wrote home to 
his pater, who was a prosperous 
farmer, for a special allowance to 
start a poultry run ; Smythe sent to 
ask his mother for a couple of kittens, 
the offspring of her show’ Persian, 
offering to rear them for her; while 
Sanders spent his Thursday half-day, 
and incidentally his last half-sovereign, 
in the purchase of a spade, rake, 
bucket, and twelve packets of vege¬ 
table seeds. 

We all awaited with more or less 
anxiety the results of these embassies ; 
and, in the meantime, those whose 
thoughts had not yet attained the 
practical stage set about writing 

essays on some branch of natural histoiy that took their 
fancy, w’hich they had read about, or—I regret to say it— 
imagined ! 



“ Taking his stand 
facing the sun ... he 
proceeded slowly and 
very deliberately to 
march in that direction.” 


ii. 

T HE difficulty with the March number of " Mossover 
Days " was to know what to exclude without giving 
offence ; and when all was done the mag. presented 
a fearful and wonderful appearance. Gone were 
the Latin and Greek couplets that had been the pride of its 
late conductor ; gone the blank verse in imitation of this or 
that dead classic hero. A new era had dawned with a venge¬ 
ance— a n within the space of a month ! Here are some of the 
titles of articles inserted: ” The Complete Poultry Farmer : 
By one who Intends to Succeed " ; “ Pisciculture from the 


Very Beginning: By a Beginner "; " On Keeping Livestock " 
(a poem in the romantic vein ) ; " Fiuit-growing in British 
Columbia, England, and Mossover " ; “ How to Tell Birds 
of a Feather " ; " Have British Fowls more Grit than 
French ? " 

And then there was the correspondence column. That 
was my own invention—nothing of Enderfield about it ! 
And, alas ! I was destined to find at the outset how r 
stupendously difficult it can be to run a correspondence 
column. It was Sanders, too—the son of a mere land- 
scratcher—bowled me out first ball (though I took good 
care, as you’ll see, that he w r as not aware of the fact). This 
was how it happened. 

Sanders had got his garden implements to work, and had 
staked out a pretty substantial claim on some common 
land just beyond Mr. Nasenby's study window. It would 
have required a dozen experienced 
gardeners to keep that ground trim 
even when started, and Sanders had 
still to find that out. But he wrote 
in* boundless enthusiasm, and, as he 
said towards the end of his letter, 
was only in doubt on a quite minor 
point. He w’anted to know how, on 
starting a piece of rough ground like 
that, to get the boundaries and drills 
in perfectly straight lines. It was a 
trifling difficulty he had not thought 
of before, and he was desirous, he 
said, that his plot should be a perfect 
parallelogram and a credit to the 
School. 

The problem seemed so simple 
that I did not trouble to think about it for 
some little time. Then, intending that he 
should have reason to admire a fellow who 
could put him up to applying mathematics, 1 
began to study the books to find the best plan 
for the occasion. Somehow the matter appeared 
to be overlooked by the agriculturists ; so I 
turned to the surveyors. Enderfield used a 
book on surveying to stand his microscope on. 
but that seemed to deal only in triangles, and 
made no mention of laying out plots of land 
any other shape. At length, after about three 
hours of fruitless search for the answer, 1 
began to lose patience. However, I sat down and 
wrote to Sanders as follows :— 

” Dear Sanders, —We shall have no difficulty in 
replying to your simple question in the April Magazine, 
but in the meantime, we venture to ask whether your 
idea of a parallelogram would be agreeable to the 
Master, whose window, you know, overlooks your plot 
of ground.—Yours obediently, The Editor.” 

I received a reply by return of fag, couched in the 
following unconventional terms :— 

” Hang it all, Maynard, you can’t expect a fellow to 
wait till April! Why, the crops ought to be coming up by 
then ! ’ Course Nasenby's agreeable ! Haven’t I asked 
him ? Out with your answer sharp !—Yours, Sanders.” 

What was I to do ? Practical work was evidently not the 
easy matter I had been brought up to think it. There were 
problems in practice as well as in theory. I tried to think 
how an explorer gets about on untrodden land. He uses a 
compass, of course. Yes, but how ? And there's the sailor, 
too. A brilliant idea occurred to me. Simplicity itself ! 
Why, it was obvious that in order to mark out a portion of 
the earth’s surface—as Sanders proposed to do—and count¬ 
ing you had no guide line to start with, you must take the 
sun or a star for your distant point. I sat down under this 
inspiration and wrote to Sanders :— 

” Thanks awfully for yours. You're too impatient to 
succeed as a farmer, Sanders ! However, see here. The 
next fine half-day, when the sun shines, take your stand 
at one end of the plot facing the sun, and walk towards 
it, marking your base line on the ground with a stick or 
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something as you go. By the laws of mathematics and 
navigation, etc., this is bound to be a perfectly straight 
line. From this, as a base, you can easily draw parallels 
and right lines. Please report progress.—Yours, Editor." 

When I told Enderfield later in the day what I had 
advised he gripped my hand enthusiastically, and said he 
was happy to know a fellow with so much common sense. 
(I suppose I ought not to be writing this down, but really 
I can't help it !) Then he became dubious. 

" You're the right man in the right place, Maynard," 
he conceded readily ; " only, you know, Sanders has a 
genius for making a hash of dead certainties. You’ll 
hear from him again, I'll bet." 

And I did. It appears that Sanders started all right. 
Taking his stand facing the sun, which was descending 
towards the west, being afternoon, he proceeded slowly 
and very deliberately to march in that 
direction. 

I mention " slowly and deliberately," 
because they are the great features of 
Sanders. He does everything that 
way—everything. So he did this, only 
perhaps a little more slowly than 
usual, the occasion being a special one. 

He had to turn his head every few 
steps to make sure the stick he was 
trailing as a marker was following him 
properly. And the consequence was 
that ten minutes had elapsed when he 
got back at last to his starting point. 

By this time, of course, the sun had 
moved two or three degrees farther 
west; so that, on looking down his 
line—he had marked the far end of it 
with a pole stuck up—he found it was 
not quite straight ! It did not occur 
to him that the sun had moved on at 
all ; he made sure the mistake was his. 

Well, Sanders wasn’t going to be 
beaten. He would do it again. This 
time he tried a bag of small paper, 
and marched away towards Old # Sol, 
dropping the bits of paper very care¬ 
fully at his feet as he went. He says 
he never once took his eyes off the 
sun ; but when he got back again 
after having marked out his line, he 
was " jiggered " if the line was not 
just as far out as the first! 

He was completely mystified. Like 
a modest fellow, he was quite certain 
he had made another mistake. But, 
being resolute, he tried a third time, 
this time sticking pegs of wood in at 
intervals along the route. But no ! 

On running his eye along the line of 
pegs, there was the sun just two or 
three degrees farther west. 

Then Sanders lost his temper, and 
came personally to see me about the 
affair. Knowing him to be slow, I guessed what had 
happened ; but, would you believe it ? he steadily refused 
to believe he had done it all right ! I tried to prove 
to him that his first line was perfectly true ; I appealed 
to Euclid ; but he wouldn't accept any evidence. Said I 
had undoubtedly played him a trick, and out of spite he 
intended to make his plot a rhomboid or pentagon—or 
even a circle if he thought fit. 

Other pressing business took my thoughts away from 
Sanders and his difficulties. As a matter of fact, it began 
to astonish me what a host of difficulties there were in 
Nature. That’s just it, and I began to comprehend Mr. 
Nasenby’s observation that experience is needful because 
the imagination cannot invent problems ; they have to 
present themselves. Which is all very well in its way, 
but . . . 

I am, of course, unable to reproduce in this limited 
space more than a portion of the interesting things that 


happened at Mossover during the next few months. 
Sanders' trouble was by no means an isolated 
instance. Some were serious, some trifling, but all 
more or less amusing from the outsider’s point of 
view. Young Mossover’s struggles with elemental 
Nature—as Merlin of the Sixth described it in an 
article—lie recorded in a great batch of letters which 
it was my painful official task to read, and to 
answer as best I could. Fortunately for me, the 
mistakes I made in the discharge of this duty also lie 
hidden. 

I will, however, for the benefit (?) of the gentle reader, 
reproduce a small selection of those letters and replies. 
They will give him to understand better than I can describe 
the state of affairs during those months of feverish activity 
in Mossover. 

" Query.—Dear Mr. Editor,— 
Will you kindly advise me ? I have 
started some Sweet Peas—red, white, 
and blue, you know. I read in some 
paper that I ought to start the peas 
in a dark place, so I put them in my 
developing tray full of water in the 
dark room, and forgot about them till 
yesterday. Dear sir, the seeds now 
have funny white stalks on them, 
inches long, and they are all the same 
colour! I enclose a photograph of 
them taken by flashlight. What 
shall I do next ? How can I make 
them the right colours, and when will 
they be ready ? " 

“ Answer to Sweet Pea Special¬ 
ist. —You ought to have put the 
seeds into soil, not into water. Do 
so at once. They may five. As for 
the colour, you cannot expect to 
know that till they flower. Wait and 
see. In the meantime try something 
else while they develop." 

" Query.—Dear Sir, —I am trying 
to grow a clematis up the wall out¬ 
side the Head’s study, you know, 
thinking it will be a pleasant surprise 
for him. It came on fine at first, 
and got two feet high, but then went 
off suddenly and sort of shrivelled. 
Please send word what remedies will 
bring it to life again. I have stuck 
rusty nails in the soil round about 
it—iron-oxide, you know—and given 
it cold tea to stimulate it, but it 
hasn’t begun again yet. I have a 
magnetic battery. Do you think a 
few shocks every day would help ? 
The soil is good, 'cause slugs and 
snails seem to enjoy it immensely, 
and grow fat.— Nil Desperandum." 

" Answer to Nil Des. —You are 
a veritable Mark Tapley, and we 
poignantly regret to throw cold w-ater 
—or cold tea—on your hopes. W r hat 
you should have done was to have stuck the rusty nails 
into the slugs and given electric shocks to the snails. They 
can tell you more about that clematis than I can. We 
fear the Head will never get that ‘ pleasant surprise.’ " 

“ Query from Ould Oireland. —Two and a half foolscap 
folios on the subject of a pig. . . ." 

" Answer. —We congratulate you on your practical 
ability. To make a substantial sty, as you say you have 
done, with stones and wood is an achievement. But pigs 
grow, you know, and w r e hope you have allowed for it. 
Your query as to pigs being profitable has prompted us to 
look the matter up. A single pig, like yours, fed up and 
petted, won’t bring much in, but kept on a large scale they 
pay well, we understand. Let us know how you go on.’’ 

“Ould Oireland (Later).—You have misunderstood our 
remarks anent pigs. In saying * on a large scale,’ we did 
not mean you were to keep your pig tied down to one end 




44 4 You’re a—a—a mean sneak, 
Maynard!” he exclaimed, when he 
could find breath enough.” 
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of a pair of 
scales, as you 
seem to have 
imagined, but 
keeping them in 
large numbers. 
Some chaps take 
things too liter¬ 
ally." 


" ' Greens.’— 
We do not see 
how you can ex¬ 
pect to grow 
vegetables for 
cold salads on a 
hot-bed. We 
haven't read up 
the subject, but 
it doesn’t sound 
reasonable. Yes, 
the idea of 
supplying the 
whole school 
with greens is 
immense." 


** Hopeful. — 

We think you are 
in the wrong. 

Your fowl must 
be under control. 

Jamyson may 
not want his plot 
improving. You 
ought not to “‘Boys,* he began, ‘I have something 
assume that he to say to you.* ** 

does. Surround 

the fowl with 6-ft. wire-netting. No; we don’t think a 
2lb. weight fastened to her leg is at all a good suggestion." 

“ Soiled (June Mag.).—Worms are not considered to be 
pests by practical gardeners. They are even sometimes 
encouraged, as they aerate the soil." 

“ Ditto (July Mag.).—By worms we did not mean every 
kind of creeping thing. We commend your industry 
in rearing so many slugs, caterpillars, snails, etc., but look 
out for trouble with the other fellows. We advise you to 
destroy the lot at once." 

Looking backward, I am surprised how the School’s 
enthusiasm lasted so long as it did. Matters went on, more 
or less smoothly, thus to the end of the summer term, and 
for my part I was prepared for it ending there. But no ! 
activity in the wonderful variety of hobbies that had been 
taken up recommenced when School assembled again, and 
was carried on through autumn. I really believe that, but 
for the affair of Mallory’s pig happening in October, the 
craze would have gone safely through the ordeal of winter 
and emerged triumphant with the dawn of spring. 

Personally, I had always had presentiments about that 
pig. I was prejudiced against it at the outset, and Mallory's 
amateur sty was not altogether reassuring. It was not 
popular, either—the pig. I mean. Nobody but Mallory 
showed any love for it, perhaps because it was a hybrid 
sort of colour, neither black nor white, but an unfortunate 
blend that made it look always offensively dirty. 

Brown, who was cultivating ten square feet of soil very 
intensively near to Mallory’s sty, positively hated the 
pig, which was not to be wondered at seeing that every 
green leaf was a treasure to him and equally desirable to 
the pig. It worried Brown to have to guard his produce 
so vigilantly ; and it worried the pig to think she had to 
watch so narrowly for opportunities that ought to have 
come naturally. 

Brown once or twice complained to me, in the hope, I 
suppose, that I would take his case up ; but up to the time 
of going to press with the November mag. Brown had 
succeeded so well in circumventing Mallory's pig that it 



seemed unnecessary. The Fates had, however, unsuspected 
by any of us, been working to a crisis, which was timed to 
culminate on the following day. 

After lunch some of the fellows, following habit, had gone 
out to give an eye to their special charges before the bell 
rang for afternoon lessons—among them, of course, Brown. 
About five minutes later he came rushing back into school 
half-inarticulate and purple with suppressed rage. Ender- 
field and I were the only chaps about, and we came in for 
the brunt of it. 

" You’re a—a—a mean sneak, Maynard ! *’ he exclaimed, 
when he could find breath enough. " If—if you'd only 
had common honesty you’d have w—warned the School 
against Mallory's pig ! But no, you wouldn’t ! Just 

waited for it to happen. And you, Enderfield-" 

" Calm yourself," said Enderfield, unmoved ; " you 

speak like an east wind. What is it ? ** 

" Why, Mai—Mallory’s blessed pig, you know ! ” 

“ What, is it—don't say it's dead ! " 

" Dead ? Only wish that was all ! No, it's broken 
through that Chinese lantern affair Mallory calls a sty, and 
had pretty well all my greenstuff—that’s what ! " 

" Whew 1 " I could not help a sympathetic exclamation. 
Enderfield, however, interrogated him with a judge's 
impartiality ! 

" Left anything ? " he questioned. 

Brown stared at him and clenched his fist. “ Yes I ** 
he shouted, " some of the roots." 

“ Well, I've heard roots often give out a second 
crop—" 

" You asses ! " Brown blurted out, and rushed away 
from us. 

I looked at Enderfield. " He has reason to be angry," 
said I. 

" 'Course he has," he agreed. "But not to call the first 

chaps he comes across sneaks ... I say -" He hesitated 

thoughtfully a moment, then added: "Wonder what'll 
happen if he goes to the Head about it ? ** 

Bell rang, and School assembled. When Mallory came 
in he was looking very concerned. That was only natural, 
with Brown’s loss to face ; but, as it turned out, that was 


not the primary cause. Presently a rumour passed round 
that the pig had not been found, and was somewhere loose. 
Now the affair began to sparkle with promise of exciting 
developments ! 

How we wished it was half-day, that we might have 
gone in a body to seek the truant! Lessons in class 
dragged that afternoon, and there was general relief when 
time came to assemble in the big room for prayers—relief 
only qualified by a vague 



sense that the Doctor 
might have something to 
say. Had Brown, we 
wondered, been fool 
enough to put in a com¬ 
plaint ? 

As the Doctor strode 
across to his desk we 
observed that his face 
did seem a trifle grave. m 
He paused to wipe 
his glasses and ad¬ 
just them, and then 
looked carefully jb 


fjk Uk 1 was one 

1 / ^ rst 
to spring on 
to the desk, 
as the pig 
made a dive 
underneath, upsetting little 
Robinson." 


I 
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around the school before he spoke. We guessed some¬ 
thing was coming. 

” Boys,’* he began, " I have something to say to you.” 
The silence became intense. ” It has not escaped my 
observation that the School has for some time taken great 

apparent interest in a semi-serious form of recreation-” 

He hesitated, but presently went on: 

“ Against this, as such, I might say that I have no 
prejudice. But it appears to assume forms, in particular 
instances, that can scarcely be termed reasonable. One 
or two instances of unpunctuality have been overlooked. 
Perhaps, too, a little licence has been permitted in the 
keeping of animals not well adapted to an atmosphere of 
learning-” 

The Doctor paused again, as a titter interrupted this 
sentiment. 

“ I will not make invidious distinctions, but a general 
acquiescence on the part of the Masters, which I understand 
was duly obtained, can hardly be interpreted to include 
the bringing up of creatures of predatory habit, calculated 
to affect discipline and otherwise-” 

We had got thus far, and were still in doubt as to the 
verdict, when a sound of squealing from outside the half¬ 
open door of the schoolroom interrupted the Doctor’s 
words. Eyes were instantly turned in that direction, some 
upon poor Brown and others on Mallory, who at the 
familiar sound began blushing deeply. There was a pause, 
and the Head, who had hesitated, made an attempt to 
.proceed as though nothing had happened. 

“ I do not wish to interfere with the harmless pleasures 
of the boys, but it becomes necessary-” 

Whatever had become necessary was lost to us then, for 
a terrible uproar, mingling of squeal and bark, drowned 
the words and scattered our attention. And almost before 
we had time to turn our heads the door was pushed violently 
open, and in tore Mallory's pig, followed closely, its nose to 
the ground and occasionally emitting a shrill bark of 
delight, by Berrington minor's bull-terrier pup. 

The scene that ensued is hard to describe faithfully. 
The pig found the intricacies of the forms and the two 
hundred pairs of legs finely adapted to strategy; while 
the terrier, rising to the peculiar conditions, was apparently 
determined not to be beaten. The Doctor hastily stood up, 
and made an ineffectual attempt to keep order by striking 
his bell. But how could we remain still ? A thousand 
conflicting thoughts tended to panic. The bite of a pig 
might be venomous. Alas 1 I was one of the first to spring 
on to the desk as the pig made a dive underneath, upsetting 
little Robinson, who had very thin legs, and took a flying 


leap over the cane that Mr. Nasenby held out in the vain 
hope of staying her career. 

" Boys !—boys ! sit down—sit down, I command you ! ” 

We heard the order, and some of us sat down—on the 
desks. And just then the dog managed to get hold of 
one of the pig’s hind legs. He held on, and the pig 
resented it. At this juncture Mallory felt it his duty to 
come forward, while Berrington, as owner of one of the 
actors, did likewise. They stood, alternately diving 
forward as opportunities occurred to seize their respective 
pets, and retreating at each failure. Some of the boys 
meanwhile helped with voluntary advice. ” Get him by 
the tail. Berry—that’s the way ! ” ” Seize her hind leg. 

Mai. ! ” ” Go it! ” ” Now ! ” ” Missed again ! ” Mr. 

Nasenby succeeded presently in establishing connection 
between his cane and the dog’s nose, but the effect seemed 
to be nil. The barking gave way to an ominous guttural 
growl, and the pig raised the tone of her squeal about 
three octaves. 

It was ten minutes, at the least, before a separation was 
effected. Finally Berrington got a fair hold of the pup's 
tail and lifted him off the floor, and with a last growl of 
dismay the dog let the pig go, and Mallory succeeded in. 
enveloping her in a small sack that he produced from under 
his waistcoat. Both stood hesitating what to do next, 
when the Doctor rose to his feet again. 

“ I will say nothing of what has just occurred,” he began, 
and there was a determination in his tone that we had not 
perceived there before. ” What I wish to say is, that it 
becomes necessary to place some reasonable restrictions 
upon personal choice. Henceforth every boy will be 
required to consult his master, and the masters will use 
their discretion. And now, boys, you may go.” 

Which was all a nice way of saying, as we soon found out. 
that our enthusiasm was not to be encouraged. 

As editor of the School mag. I hardly expected to 
get off with nothing beyond this general intimation. As 
a matter of fact, the Head sent for me an hour later, and I 
went. But, to my relief, I found him in a very good humour 
and with never a word of blame. 

” Maynard,” he said, ” I wish to add a word to what 
I have said to the School, and that is to enlist your 
influence to maintain discipline. I really think that, on 
the whole, the boys have benefited by this surprising 
impulse towards outdoor forms of recreation, but no doubt 
you will agree with me that it had better be allowed to 
lapse.” 

I understood, and, of course, agreed, and—in short, that 
was the end of it. 
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The English Cricket Team 
in South Africa. 

The Story of a Remarkable Tour. 



By E. W. BALLANTINE. 


D URING England’s last winter season there w’ere 
many athletic events decided, commencing 
with the Oxford and Cambridge cross-country 
competition and the inter-University Rugby 
match. Then followed international Rugby games, 
Association cup-ties and Association internationals, and 
other University contests, ending up at Easter time with 
the 'Varsity sports, and boat race. 

But while these winter games attracted widespread 
interest, summer games as represented by cricket and 
lawn-tennis were at the same time to the fore, the 
latter on hard courts in England and on the continent, 
and cricket as represented by the Marylebone Cricket Club 
team of English cricketers 
who toured South Africa 
from the beginning of 
November last to the middle 
of March. 

The tour proved a huge 
success from an English 
point of view. They won 
four of the five representa¬ 
tive Test matches between 
England and South Africa, 
and drew the other one after 
the rubber had been won. 

In all, twenty-two matches 
were played—namely, five 
Tests, thirteen against 
elevens, and four against 
teams composed of fifteen 
players. The only match 
lost was against Natal, when 
only four games remained 
to be played. 

Natal have for the last 
two consecutive tourna¬ 
ments been the South 
African champion team, 
having displaced the Trans¬ 
vaal and Western Province, 
who had in turn been 
champions previously. In 
our hour of success we can 
be generous and concede 
all honour to Natal, especi¬ 
ally as just now South 
Africa’s best cricketers are 
associated with “ The Garden Colony,” but more particu¬ 
larly with Durban, the seaport town of Natal. 

In alternate years all the chief cricket centres of South 
Africa meet each other on the League principle, in what 
is known as the Currie Cup Tournament. In 1911 and 
1913 Natal did not lose a single match. The Western 
Province, whose players are drawn from Cape Town, pre¬ 
ceded Natal as champions, and it is significant that whereas 
Natal drew one and won one of their games against the 
M.C.C., Western Province drew both of theirs. 

I wonder if “ B.O.P.” readers who have been delighted 
with the batting of Hobbs, and the bowling of Barnes, have 
ever given a thought to the conditions under which the 
game of cricket is played in South Africa ? It has been 
my privilege to tour South Africa with the Australian 


team in 1902, with Mr. P. F. Warner’s M.C.C. team in 
1905-6, and with Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower's M.C.C. 
team in 1909-10, and I also went through Australia with 
Mr. P. W. Sherwell’s South African team in 1910-11. 
Perhaps my little chat may stimulate my readers to take 
a little more interest in cricket in other countries than 
their own. 

Of course, we are all very pleased with the success of 
England, but that success was quite expected, for had 
not England won four of the five Tests in Australia in 
1911-12 against Clem. Hill, Victor Trumper, Warren 
Bardsley, Warwick Armstrong, and so on, and had not 
England gone through the Triangular Tournament of 1912 

in this country without a 
single reverse ? Our only 
concern, was whether Hobbs 
would reproduce his true 
form in South Africa, and 
whether Barnes would suc¬ 
ceed there where other great 
bowlers had failed. 

We knew that there were 
no such bowlers as " Ernie ” 
Vogler, Aubrey Faulkner 
and " Reggie ” Schwarz to 
terrify the English batsmen, 
but there was the know¬ 
ledge that South Africa had 
won seven and lost only 
three of the previous ten 
official Test matches be¬ 
tween England and South 
Africa in South Africa, beat¬ 
ing Mr. P. F. Warner’s team 
in four games, and Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s 
team thrice. Curiously 
enough, those three great 
bowlers who had won 
prestige for South African 
cricket are all now in 
England. 

In South Africa most of 
the cricketers are bom of 
English parents who have 
gone out to that country 
to settle. Very many South 
African boys come to Eng¬ 
land to school, and the love for everything English is 
greater in South Africa than in any other colony. 

In England and in Australia cricketers enjoy their games 
on turfed fields, but in South Africa grass is seen only on 
those cricket-playing areas on the coast—at Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Durban, and also at 
King William’s Town and Pietermaritzburg, two towns a 
little way inland. At Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, other towns where eleven-aside matches were 
played, the cricket grounds are without a single blade of 
grass. Even at the other grounds, except the Western 
Province ground at Newlands, Cape Town, and King 
William’s Town, the cricket pitch is a bare patch upon 
which is nailed very securely a strip of coco-nut matting, 
sometimes of the natural colour, and sometimes dyed green. 



A LITTLE PRACTICE ON BOARD SHIP. 

Blythe is here seen bowling to Denton, during the trip to South Africa on 
the Union Castle liner " Saxon." For these ship games matting was generally 
laid down and a real cricket ball was used. 
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At the Nets, Newlands Cricket Ground, near Cape Town, 


of the large grounds, and it 
has an advantage over Johan¬ 
nesburg in being of turf. 
Trees surround the ground 
and “ at homes" are fre¬ 
quently held under the shady 
oaks. Then the majestic 
Table Mountain, towering 
above, assists in imparting 
that uniqueness which is 
claimed for the Western Pro¬ 
vince cricket ground. 

Durban's ground is called 
" Lord's." It was built in 
1895, and the ground where 
the big matches are played 
is one of five in the enclosure. 
In the winter ten football 
matches are played on a 
Saturday afternoon, and in 
the summer five cricket 
matches are simultaneously 
played. The best pavilion is 
the Ramblers' club-house on 
the Bloemfontein ground. 

It is not for every great 
cricketer to adapt himself to 
new conditions. Great bowlers 


I remember when an English team went out to South 
Africa and played on the brown matting at Cape Town, the 
captain telegraphed to Kimberley to get the matting dyed 
green. Imagine their surprise when the visitors found 
a beautiful stretch of matting of a sky-blue colour, and the 
authorities said that that colour was the nearest approach 
to green that they could get. 

At Cape Town and King William’s Town the matting is 
stretched over the turf between the wickets. The matting 
is eight feet wide, that is, almost the width of the length of 
the bowling crease, and it reaches close to the popping 
crease but not actually up to it. Thus, the matting 
does not interfere with the foothold of the bowlers, and 


as were Vogler, Faulkner and Schwarz in England and 
South Africa, they could not do much in Australia, and. 
successful as Mr. Hugh Trumble was in England and 
Australia, he had over 150 runs hit off him before he 
took his first wicket in South Africa. Walter Lees and 
Buckenham are other bowlers who did not reproduce 
English form in South Africa. Then, did the Australians 
ever see George Hirst and Mr. Gilbert Jessop at their 
best in Australia ? Mr. P. F. Warner, who could do 
wonders in England at Lord’s, could make no more than 
ninety runs in ten Test match innings in South Africa. 
Frank Woolley has never fulfilled expectations in South 
Africa, so it is all the more to the credit of such cricketers as 


some batsmen who stand inside the popping crease have 
both feet clear of the matting, and they soon get used to 
advancing the foot on the matting for certain strokes, and 
to jumping out for the drive. There is not a single wicket 
in South Africa other than a matting wicket. 

Some may conclude that cricket under such conditions 
must be splendid for the batsmen, for the wickets must 
always be perfect. This conclusion is quite wrong. In 
the first place, if matting were stretched over glass, the 
matting would always allow the ball to bite, and spin is 
taken ever so much more than on turf wickets, except when 
a turf wicket is drying under the influence of a strong sun. 
The bowlers in South Africa who can introduce abnormal 
finger spin and, at the same time, keep the length of a 
first-class bowler, succeed. Barnes adapted himself to these 
conditions just as Schofield Haigh. George Thompson, 
and Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward had done before him. 
A matting wicket always assists a bowler, and the more so 
according to the condition of the hard gravel underneath 
the matting. 

Of course, the bare grounds are beautifully level and not 
sufficiently hard to refuse an impression from the nails of 
fieldsmen’s boots. On a very hot day, however, these hard 
grounds are very trying to the feet, and many fielders wear 
two pairs of thick woollen socks before putting on their 
cricket boots. Sometimes the temperature is 140 degrees or 
150 degrees. Then, again, one must take into consideration 
that Johannesburg is some 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea and the visitor has to become accustomed to the 
rarefied atmosphere. 

South African cricket grounds are, generally speaking, 
well-equipped, but, of course, they cannot be compared 
with some of our great English grounds. The Wanderers’ 
ground at Johannesburg has accommodation for some 
12,000 people mostly in massively built stands, and there 
is a capital pavilion. The Cape Town ground is the prettiest 


Hobbs, Rhodes and Barnes that they have shown themselves 
to be truly International cricketers. 

That South African cricket was not in so flourishing a 
condition as formerly is reflected in the fact that no fewer 
than twenty-three different players represented South 
Africa in the last series of Test matches as against eleven 
players who figured in all the Tests in 1905-6, and only 
H. W. Jaylor (captain), T. A. Ward (wicket-keeper), A. 
D. Nourse, P. A. M. Hands and F. M. Blanckenberg took 
part in all the last five Test matches. A. D. Nourse has 
never missed playing in a Test match since he first appeared 
in 1905-6, having figured in twenty-nine consecutive 
representative matches. 

The best South African performer was H. W. Taylor, 
the Natal cricketer, who learned his cricket quite in an 
ordinary manner at school, but who concentrated his mind 
on the game. Possessing no natural advantages, his 
success has been the outcome of perseverance and a readiness 
to discriminate between what to imitate and what not to. 
He was once a poor fielder, but remedied his faults. He 
always tried to get in the best cricket company, and all 
would-be cricketers should follow that example. In 
England coaching is easier than in South Africa, but 
from time to time English professionals have been engaged 
in certain towns, and their efforts have proved liighlv 
beneficial in bringing young cricketers on. 

A. D. Nourse is an instance of a self-made cricketer. 
He used to be a " scout " at practice nets in Croydon. Surrey, 
when a boy, and he enlisted as a drummer boy in the Army, 
his regiment being sent to South Africa in 1895. He is a 
ragged sort of cricketer, but of the determined class. 
P. A. M. Hands was at Oxford University, but did not get 
into the Oxford XI.; while F. M. Blanckenberg, by studently 
following bowling, has become the best bowler in South 
Africa ; and nothing but persistent efforts found T. A. Ward 
as the successor to E. A. Halliwell, P. W. Sherwell, M. Bisset, 
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A Match on the Newlands Ground, near Cape Town. 


and T. A. Campbell, other 
South African wicket-keepers 
of prominence. 

Claude Carter, in my school¬ 
master days in Natal, was 
never happier than when 
bowling at me in the school 
nets, and his early training 
and natural love for cricket 
had their effect in 1912 when 
he first played for his 
country. And if those South 
African young men were 
able to do this, there are 
many who will be reading 
this article who could win 
comparative fame in England, 
even if only in good class 
club cricket. 

The travelling experiences 
of a cricket team in South 
Africa are much more pleasant 
than when the English teams 
first visited South Africa from 
1888. Then, many journeys 
were taken by road, and the 
jolting in the coaches was far 
from being agreeable. Now, 
the country is linked up by railways. Previously the 
visiting teams, after opening at Cape Town, travelled to 
Kimberley, a distance of 647 miles, and the final journey 
was from Johannesburg to Cape Town, a distance of 1,011 
miles, which meant two nights in the train. The itinerary 
on this occasion, however, prevented these two long 
journeys, the longest being from Durban to Johannesburg, 
a distance of 482 miles, which takes just over twenty hours. 

Train travelling is exceedingly comfortable. The 
carriages and dining-cars generally appear to be modelled 
on those of the Great Central Railway of England. The 
journeys take a long time because the ascents and descents 
are frequently severe, while the curves are exacting. Just 
outside Cape Town, for instance, between Worcester and 


Matjesfontein, where poor George Lohmann died, there 
is a stretch of sixteen miles during which there is an ascent 
of over 1,600 feet, and often one finds a rise of 1 in 30. 

It is a fair estimate to put the distance travelled by the 
M.C.C. team in South Africa at 3,750 miles for twenty-two 
matches. When a Colonial team comes to England, 
playing thirty or forty matches, the distance travelled is 
about 4,000 miles. In 1909-10, on the occasion of Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s team touring South Africa, a 
supplementary tour was made into Rhodesia which 
necessitated a further distance of 4,000 miles being 
travelled. 

I do not intend to burden my readers with many statistics, 
but give the following of the M.C.C. tour :— 




Opponents. 

Venue 

M.C.C. 

Score 

Opponents’ Score 


Match 

1 st Inn. 

2 nd Inn. | 

zst Inn. 

2 nd Inn. 

Results 

1913 
Nov. 11 

Western Province 

Cape Town 

199 

330 

376 

_ 

Draw 


15 

S.-Western Districts XV . 

Robertson . 

382/7 


158 

136 

Won inn. and 88 


18 

S.-Western Districts XV . 

Oudtshoom 

257 

— 

104 

93 

Won inn. and 60 


22 

Cape Province 

Port Elizabeth 

385 

— 

158 

60 

Won inn. and 167 


27 

Grahamstown and Colleges 

Grahamstown 

321/5 

— 

I 12 

176 

Won inn. and 33 

Dec. 

2 

Border ..... 

East London 

356/8 

— 

121 

103 

Won inn. and 132 


4 

Border ..... 

KingWilliam'sT’wn 

204 

163/4 

126 

159/6 

Draw 


10 

Natal. 

Maritzburg 

219/7 

— 

I2 4 

69/0 

Draw’ 


13 

S. AFRICA (1st test) 

Durban 

450 

— 

182 

in 

Won inn. and 157 


20 

Transvaal .... 

Johannesburg 

427/8 

— 

202 

196 

Won inn. and 29 

>> 

26 

S. AFRICA (2nd test) 

Johannesburg 

4°3 

— 

160 

231 

Won inn. and 12 

1914 

Jan. 1 

S. AFRICA (3rd test) 

Johannesburg 

238 

308 

151 

3°4 

Won by 91 


9 

Transvaal .... 

Pretoria 

330 

— 

245 

21/2 

Abandoned 


14 

Transvaal XI. . 

Vogelfontein 

350/4 

— 

I70 

— 

Draw 


17 

Griqualand W. ... 

Kimberley . 

346 

— 

75 

170 

Won inn. and 101 


23 

O.F.S. 

Bloemfontein 

565/8 

— 

117 

74 

Won inn. and 374 


3° 

Transvaal .... 

Johannesburg 

386 

2 Il/o 

347 

M5/6 

Draw’ 

Feb. 

3 

Northern Natal XV . 

Ladysmith . 

289/4 

— 

94 

141/8 

Draw 


7 

Natal ..... 

Durban 

132 

235 

153 

216/6 

Lost by 4 wkts. 


14 

S. AFRICA (4th test) 

Durban 

163 

154/5 

170 

305/9 

Draw 


27 

S. AFRICA (5th test) 

Port Elizabeth 

411 

Il/o 

193 

228 

Won by 10 wkts. 

Mar. 

7 

Western Province 

! 

Cape Town 

322 

177/4 

210 

178/9 

Draw’ 
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I HE FIGHT BETWEEN THE “QUEBEC” AND “LA SURVEILLANTEOCTOBER 6 , 1779 . 
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When Farmer Fought the 

The Gallant Sea-Fight between the “ Quebec " 

'C* and “ Surveillante, w Ootober 6, 1779. 


French. 


O N October 6,1779, King George III. being then on the 
throne and our relations with foreign powers being 
on the whole most unfriendly. Sir Charles Hardy, 
Admiral of the White, and Commander-in-Chief 
in the Channel, was lying at Spithead in his flagship the 
Victory,'* which is still afloat in Portsmouth harbour. 
Early in the day he despatched to the Admiralty one of the 
customary periodical lists of the ships under his command, 
with their stations and the business (if any) on which they 
were employed, in which list, under the head of 44 Arriving,” 
was the entry 44 Quebec, 32.” Before the day was out the 
Admiral had sent ofl a second letter to correct this entry ; 
for a few hours after the first had gone there came into the 
anchorage the cutter 44 Rambler,” with her rigging cut to 
pieces and her side full of shot-holes ; and she brought the 
news that the 44 Quebec ” would never arrive at St. Helen's 
again. 

The ” Quebec ” was a small frigate nominally mounting 
32 guns, with 12-prs. on her main deck. Shortly before, 
however, while engaged in driving some small French craft 
ashore, she had herself run on the rocks, and to lighten her 
it had been found necessary to cast overboard all her guns. 
At this time we were in momentary expectation of a French 
invasion ; every # cruiser that could be found was needed for 
scouting purposes ; and time was so precious that when, on 
the 44 Quebec's ” arrival at Portsmouth to refit, it was dis¬ 
covered that there were no more 12-prs. available at the 
moment, she was hurriedly armed with 9-prs. destined for 
another ship. With this inadequate armament and a crew 
of 195 men she sailed once more on September 29. Her 
captain was George Farmer, an officer of great ability and 
promise ; and she had in company the ” Rambler ” cutter. 

At daybreak on October 6 she was 15 leagues to the North 
of Ushant. There was a light wind Jrom the N.W., and 
a heavy swell. Three sail were discovered to leeward, and 
Fanner, having signalled the 44 Rambler ” to come under 
his stern, hailed her commander. Lieutenant George, to 
know what he made of them. The lieutenant replied he 
took them to be French—a frigate, a cutter, and a Dutch 
hoy; whereupon the 44 Quebec,” with the ” Rambler ” 
close astern, bore down to investigate. The hoy, if such 
she was, presently parted company and disappears from 
our notice ; but it was seen that the others were vessels of 
very superior force to the under-gunned and under-manned 
44 Quebec ” and her tiny consort. They were, in fact, the 
40-gun frigate 44 La Surveillante,” Captain du Couedic, 
mounting twenty-eight 18-prs. in her main battery; and 
the cutter ” Expedition,” of sixteen 6-prs. They carried 
nearly twice as many men as the two British ships. With¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, nevertheless. Farmer deter¬ 
mined to close. » 

At eight o'clock ” La Surveillante ” opened fire on the 
" Quebec,” but at a range so great that for some time her 
shot continued to fall short. Farmer made no reply until, 
the time being then ten, he had got his ship within point 
blank range, when he might hope to do some damage even 
with his 9-prs. ; he then hoisted his colours, returned the fire 
of the Frenchman, and ran alongside her to port so that the 
ships’ gun muzzles were almost touching. Meanwhile the 
44 Rambler ” had passed to starboard of " La Surveillante ” 
and engaged the cutter at equally close quarters. 

For three and a half hours the two frigates hammered 
at each other, broadside to broadside. 44 La Surveillante ” 
should have made short work of the ” Quebec,” but in fact 
for a long time she received far worse than she gave. Either 
disconcerted by the swell or purposely aiming high, her 
gunners indeed succeeded in shooting away two of the 


Englishman's masts, but apparently did not cause the loss of 
life that might have been expected ; while so extraordinarily 
well served were the 44 Quebec's” pieces that, notwithstand¬ 
ing their small calibre, they completely dismasted ” La 
Surveillante ” and, in addition, killed no fewer than 104 
(or nearly one-lhird) of her people. If the latter's wounded, 
among whom was her captain, bore any reasonable pro¬ 
portion to this total, she must have been within an ace of 
surrendering to her feeble antagonist. 

Both ships were now mere wrecks, rolling helplessly in the 
heavy swell; but Farmer, accident apart, would have been 
in better case than Du Couedic, as it seemed that his 9-prs., 
in a matter of hard pounding, were more effective than the 
latter’s long 18's. By this time, however, a new factor had 
intervened decisively in the conflict : the ” Quebec ” was 
on fire. With the fall of her foremast the sails fell over her 
guns and ignited ; the flames ran swiftly along the raffle of 
spars and cordage on her forecastle; and, short-handed as 
she was, and in the thick of an action, before enough people 
could be called from the guns to smother the outbreak she 
was well alight. Under these circumstances, with the fire 
gaining and her opponent fought to a standstill, active 
hostilities came to an end about 3.30. The vessels drifted 
apart, and, while the British struggled with the fire, ” La 
Surveillante,” tossing unmanageably a short distance off, 
strove to set some sort of jury rig which would either carry 
her out of danger or enable her to take up such a position as 
to finish off the ” Quebec ” in the event of the conflagration 
being got under. 

Meanwhile, the two cutters had been no less fiercely en¬ 
gaged a mile or so away. By two o'clock the ” Rambler's ” 
rigging had been shot to bits, so that she would neither steer 
nor sail; and the Frenchman, which was but little better 
off, contrived to crawl out of range and eventually out of 
sight. Lieutenant George, unable to pursue, had made 
little progress with his repairs when he saw the ” Quebec ” 
ablaze forward. Equally incapable of going to her assist¬ 
ance he despatched his boat, which was fired upon from 
44 La Surveillante.” This was probably inadvertent; for in 
fact the French, although greatly concerned about their own 
safety should the ” Quebec ” blow up, were doing all in their 
power to save the latter's crew by casting overboard hen¬ 
coops, loose spars and improvised rafts, neither frigate 
having a boat left that would float. 

The fire was now quite obviously beyond arrest; the 
forward half of the ” Quebec ” was burning fiercely ; some 
of her crew had already leapt into the sea, and ” La Sur¬ 
veillante,” still out of control and rolling like a log, was 
in serious danger. Fortunately the wind had fallen away 
almost to nothing, and such few of the burning fragments 
as were blown on to her were easily extinguished. 

About five o'clock the fire reached the •• Quebec's ” 
magazine, and the unhappy ship blew up with a detonation 
which shook ‘ 4 La Surveillante ” to her heel. With her 
were destroyed her captains and 128 of her crew ; the re¬ 
mainder were rescued by the French or by the 44 Rambler's ” 
boat. 

The cutter, having effected some repairs, was shortly 
after able to make sail for Portsmouth, leaving the French 
frigate to be picked up later by a Spanish ship of the same 
class and towed into Brest. 

So great was the interest and admiration aroused in 
England by Farmer’s last battle that the almost unprece¬ 
dented course was taken of conferring a Baronetcy on his 
eldest son, together with pensions for his widow and 
younger children. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WE SAIL TO ERROMANGA. 



may be supposed, my first 
inquiry the next morning was 
for the “ Canda.” I fully 
expected to learn that she 
had sailed and that all my 
hopes of a voyage from 
island to island through the 
South Seas must be aban¬ 
doned. But to my great 
joy I learnt that, though 
she was to have sailed the 
day before, she had re¬ 
mained in port another 
couple of tides, Captain 
Morgan not liking the look of the weather. 

And so, the afternoon following that of my rescue, I 
went down to the quay—so familiar to me now as the 
spot where my adventures had begun—and hired a black 
boy to take me across. I had left Sam at Mrs. Williams' 
house, where he was in future to be employed. As the boat 
swung under the bows of the “ Canda,” I hailed the boat¬ 
swain, looking down at me. 

“ Hello, young shaver ! ” he cried, " so this is how you 
rejoin your ship, eh ? Haven't I got a rope’s end in pickle 
for you, eh ? Haven't I ? And won’t you taste it, eh ? ” 

But he took a different line when he had heard my story, 
sending me then immediately to Captain Morgan and Mr. 
Williams. 

I saw that Mr. Williams’ face grew very sad as he heard 
of the oppression of the black men and of the evil influence 
of the white traders. But the fact that Blackham was 
now, probably, dead led him to hope that the natives 
would have peace again. For it was certain that Blake 
would never be able to control them and would probably 
be forced to quit the island. Mr. Williams sent a message 
ashore bidding a friend of his, a trader, call at the island 
when next passing in order to report the condition of things 
there. And all being now arranged, he signified to Captain 
Morgan that he was ready. 

That evening, as we stood out for the north, I happened 
to be on deck when Mr. Williams, as was his wont, came 
up to enjoy the breeze. I had long wanted to speak to 
him, and so summoned up courage to do so. 

" Please, sir,” I began. 

He turned with his friendly smile. " Well, Harry,” 
he called out, ” and what is it ? More adventures, 
eh ? ” 

” Not that exactly, Mr. Williams,” I answered. ” But 


do you mind telling me where we’re going—what islands, sir, 
shall we touch ? ” 

” Dear me ! Bless the boy ! What islands ? " he cried. 
” Why, Tanna will be the first, I think.” 

” Only that, sir ? ” 

" And then Erromanga.” 

” Ah ! Then you arc going there, sir ? What I wanted 
to say was that that was the island my stepfather 
mentioned, sir.” 

Mr. Williams had already heard a part of the story of 
my adventures. ” It was there, sir,” I went on, ” that 
they did—those things. And my stepfather said that the 
price would have to be paid by any white man who went 
there, and that I mustn’t let you—lest you should be the 
first. And so, sir—I’m nobody, I know—but, sir—I hope 
—I hope you won't, sir.” 

His face grew suddenly grave while I spoke. Yet it was 
not the gravity of fear that I saw in his eye. 

Watching him I noticed that his face seemed at length 
to be shining. And in this new light the gravity seemed 
to vanish. And then he smiled and spoke. 

“ Not go, Harry ? Not go ? Sailors do not question 
their captains' orders, do they ? They do not ask to be 
spared the field of danger, do they ? Then why should I 
question my Captain’s command ? Of course I shall go, 
Harry, and,” with a twinkle in his eye, ” I’ll have the 
hero of many exploits to protect me, eh ? *' 

I laughed at his little jest, for there was no resisting Mr. 
Williams. But my heart was heavy as I left him. 

How well do I remember every detail of that voyage. 
And every morning and noon and night there rang in my 
ears my stepfather’s words, ” the price must be paid, the 
price must be paid.” 

We came at length to Tanna, and here, for several days, 
Williams preached and visited the people. Every day of 
delay, therefore, pleased me. But at length the visit ended 
and he came aboard to us once more, and the order was 
given to hoist and depart. And then the weight of my 
fears seemed to press upon me with a new heaviness. For 
now our ship's head was turned towards Erromanga. 

And every day I met Mr. Williams upon deck and 
remembered my stepfather’s words. Every day I felt 
the shadow of Blackham's work—of the debt that remained 
unpaid. 

And so we sailed onwards. 

It was in the evening that we first saw, rising before us, 
the faint outline of an island. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OFF THE ISLAND. 


HE next evening, 
ere yet the 
shadows fell, I 
had run up on 
deck, as I used 
to do whenever I 
had a minute of 
leisure, and was 
leaning over the 
ship’s side. I was 
still weighed 
down by the 
unhappy dis¬ 
covery which I 
had made, although some weeks had passed since I had 
made it, and the only thought I had to console me was 
that the relationship of the man to me had not come nearer 
than that of a stepfather. As to Blackham, the horrible 
fear which it seemed that man had the power to implant 
in me had, now that he was far away, to a great extent 
lost its hold. 

Nevertheless, there were still moments in which I some¬ 
times felt something of his old power working against me. 
Yet the odd thing was this, that, though so many of the 
things that had troubled me were now behind, as it were 
in yonder wake of the ship, I could not feel my mind free 
or at rest. I am not, however, going to try to explain all 
the things I felt that night. At the time I told myself that 
I was silly and nervous and feeling the effects of past 
trouble. But it is a fact that, as I watched the grey sea, 
and as, from somewhere far ahead and on the starboard 
bow, there began to loom up a faint far cloud, or what 
seemed such, my imagination fastened on it as if it was the 
very cloud which overshadowed me. 

As I still gazed, I heard a step behind me, a step I thought 
I knew. I turned round and found that I had not made a 
mistake. The man was Mr. Williams. As he came towards 
me, I watched his face, and saw that, though I had seen him 
only that morning when I had sat beside him at dinner, the 
expression in some curious way had changed. The light in 
the eyes seemed softer, the firm strong mouth gentler, and 
yet that was not all that seemed written there. It may be 
that only when I was older did I come to recognise the look 
which is in a man's face when he is ready for something. 

When he saw me he smiled in his friendly way and 
stopped. 

“ Well, Harry,*' he said. “ Thoughts, thoughts, 
th mghts, eh i Vou don’t appear very cheerful ! " 

He looked at me searchingly. 

“ No, Mr. Williams," I admitted. 

" And what’s the matter ? God doesn’t want any of us to 
be gloomy or to be filling our hearts with misery. We must 
be free of all that, you know. What's the name of the 
black dog on your back, eh ? " 

I felt then, as many boys before and since have felt in 
face of trouble, that my tongue stuck and refused to utter 
a word. His searching eye was still upon me. But he read 
my reluctance, and, being the quiet soul he was, he said no 
more on the subject. Patting my back gently with his 
strong hand, 

" Tell God, Harry," he said, “ and don’t mind me ! I’m 
your friend, that's all—remember that ! " He paused and 
added in a lighter tone : “ It's a fine evening, Harry, and 
the weather’ll hold." 

He waved his hand towards the sky and heaving sea, as 
if to take my mind at once from the remembrance of any 
words of his which might possibly have made me uncom¬ 
fortable. That was the way of that great man. In all my 
relations with him I had never found him once to try to 
“ improve the occasion," as the saying is. I learnt much 
more from his life than from his words. I had felt a little 
uncomfortable and I felt I could not even tell him what I 
had found out about my stepfather. I was glad to talk of 
what we saw before us. 


" It is a fine evening, Mr. Williams, and yet there seems 
to be a bank of cloud or something right away over there on 
our starboard." 

He peered before him. At first he did not seem to 
discover anything, but then I saw him start slightly as he 
looked across that tossing sea. Presently, in a quiet voice 
but in a tone I shall never forget, he spoke. 

" That is not a cloud, Harry. It is an island.** 

" An island, Mr. Williams ? And what island would it 
be ? ** 

“ It is Erromanga." 

He stood now with an expression of quiet and firmness. 
Once I thought I saw his lips move. I did not speak. I 
felt somehow it was not my business—that, indeed, I was 
perhaps where I ought not to be, and as that feeling grew 
upon me I crept quietly away. No hand of his sought to 
detain me. I do not think he knew I had slipped off. I 
retreated below. 

Half an hour later, when I crept upstairs again, I saw 
that Williams was not now alone. The captain was with him. 
And as they paced the deck I noticed that they looked 
sometimes towards what I had supposed a cloud and what 
was now plainly an island, and that then they fell again into 
serious conversation. The captain, as it seemed to me, was 
somewhat troubled. He cast uneasy glances towards the 
land and sometimes shook his head. But Williams never 
lost his calm. Once more I saw the look as of readiness 
which I had seen before. The two men continued so to 
walk until we began to come abreast of the island. They 
then stopped still to observe it. I heard John Williams 
speaking. He was already anxious to be at work in 
Erromanga. 

" And really," I heard him say to Morgan, " Samoa is 
now so well instructed that I begin to see that I must bring 
my family to the New Hebrides." 

I saw the captain shake his head doubtfully and cast 
another uneasy glance towards the shores now so plainly 
discernible. And then I went below. In the cabin I saw 
Harris. He looked up as I entered. 

" Hello, Harry," he cried. " Been having a look at the 
island, eh ? " 

I nodded. " Yes," I said, " and I heard Mr. Williams 
say he’ll come and live there." 

Harris sat up. 

" He said that, did he ? ’* and then he nodded and 
looked at me. " And what do you say, Harry ? ** 

I laughed uneasily. 

•* I ? I don’t know, sir. What can I say ? Only I 
hope if he does, he’ll not get into a mess with the blacks, 
that’s all ! " 

" And why d’you say that, Harry ? ** 

" Because—why, because he might be killed, for all I 
can hear, sir, and all I’ve seen." 

Harris grew suddenly a little grave. 

" Perhaps, Harry, it is not always the biggest thing to 
live. But I must get on." And he turned to his translation 
again. 

Finally I turned in. But I found, that night that I could 
not sleep. It was not that my thoughts were so much 
occupied with what I had discovered on that island now far 
behind us, though of course I still was troubled by my 
memory of that discovery. I found myself, to-night, think¬ 
ing about what had happened during the past few hours 
—and particularly did I see constantly the face of Williams 
as he had stood by my side when I pointed out the island 
and called it a cloud. 

At last I slept, but towards dawn I woke again and 
lay for long restless. From side to side 1 turned and then, 
unable to endure it longer, I rose and quietly crept up the 
companion way. Then I turned and went towards the 
stern. 

I had come to the capstan when I stopped suddenly. For. 
a few yards away, I discerned the figure of a man who 
seemed to walk to and fro in great trouble. His hands were 
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clasped before him and his head shook as his feelings 
mastered him. At length, coming a little closer, I made 
certain that the man was Williams. The moon, which had 
been hid, came from behind a cloud just then, and I saw 
his face—saw that it was changed, was filled with agony. 

Suddenly he saw me and beckoned, but I crept away. 
They told me afterwards that he stayed there throughout 
the night, feeling upon himself the whole burden of those 
islands and crying for relief. And when I met him in the 
morning I saw in him a great change from the man with 
whom I had talked in the dusk of the evening. His face 
was lined, his eyes heavy for want of sleep. I thought 
then it was the saddest face I had ever seen, and yet it was 
courageous too. 

He spoke to me when I approached. But I felt that the 
quiet blue expanse above and below and around, and the 
sparkling sunlight, gave him the wrong background that 
morning. 

“ Well, Harry, and where’ve you been ? " he cried. 

" I’ve been talking to Mr. Harris," I answered. 

" Harris ! And where is Harris ? " 

" He’s with Mr. Cunningham in the cabin, sir." 

Mr. Williams’ brow clouded as with a new fear. 

“ Pray God nothing hurts them," he cried half aloud. 
He looked towards the shores of the island beside which we 
glided swiftly. “ They must not go yet—they must not 
go yet—there is much for them to do-" 

He did not seem to know I was beside him, and presently 
I stepped back. But in a few minutes I became aware that 
there was serious talk on board and that all eyes were in one 
direction. Some one had seemingly run for Captain Morgan, 
for he now came hastening up the companion way. 

" Where ? " was the first word I heard him utter as he 
stepped on deck. 


“ On the starboard quarter, sir," cried the seaman at his* 
elbow. 

I followed their gaze. 

We were now within hail of the shore and were running 
across a wide inlet, shown on the map as Dillon’s Bay. As I 
watched I saw that along the margin of the sea a canoe was 
being paddled and that in her were three natives. 

The next moment my interest had been transferred to the 
deck again and to Williams. I saw that he was studying the 
canoe minutely and dropping remarks to the captain. 
Finally I heard his words. 

" Morgan," he said, " here is my opportunity ; I am 
going ashore to speak to them. Will you lower the whale 
boat ? " 

Morgan’s face grew anxious. Before consenting he looked 
long at the innocent-looking little canoe. " I don't like 
it," he said. Williams’ reply I could not catch ; but I 
saw that he had prevailed, for the men were already moving 
towards the boat. While this was going on young Hams 
arrived on deck and, seeing what was afoot, hastened over to 
Williams. 

" Williams," he cried, " if you go you must take me 
with you ! " 

Mr. Williams, whose peace of mind seemed to have 
increased now that there was definite action, looked uneasy 
when he heard the request. But at Harris’ urging he con¬ 
sented. Then, seeing me standing by, he called out to me. 

“ Harry," he said, " go down to my cabin. You will 
find there some coloured cloths in rolls. Bring them up." 

I hastened to obey. In the well-ordered room I found the 
glowing stuffs, and then turned towards the companion 
way. As I began to ascend Cunningham overtook me. 

" Hello, youngster," he cried out. " What are you up 
to ? What have you got there, eh ? " 



"We were 
now within a 

few yards of the beach. A single stroke of 
an oar would have run us aground. Mr. 
Williams again went on to the bows and stood up, but the 
black men edged away.” (See page 719.) 
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He nodded towards the bundles of cloth in my hand. 

44 Mr. Williams sent me for these, sir,** I answered. 

Cunningham's face changed and grew suddenly serious. 

44 So he is going, then ! 44 I heard him say. Then he 
buttoned his coat as if preparing for something. When we 
came up the whale boat was hanging over the side, and I 
saw that in it already sat Williams, Morgan, Harris, and a 
crew. Cunningham bounded across. 

44 I must come, too, Captain," he called out. Morgan 
looked as if he would dissent. But Cunningham would 
not be withstood and clambered into the boat. 

After him, hurrying across the deck, came I, my arms 
full. Mr. Williams saw me. 

44 Here you are, Harry," he called, 44 in with 'em." 

But, as I had been coming up, there had formed in me a 
purpose which I resolved to carry out. I cannot say why— 


I had no particular desire to accompany these men ; at 
least, I am not certain that I was conscious of such: I think 
what I felt was some kind of fearful fascination. I am 
sure that over us all had come a keen sense of something 
dreadful about to happen. 

What I did was this. Instead of handing over the 
bundles of cloth to Williams, I lifted myself hastily over the 
ship's side and dropped into the bottom of the boat. 

44 Here," cried Morgan angrily; 44 you young shaver, 
get out of this ! " 

But already we were on the water and it seemed absurd 
to delay further in order to return the insignificant person 
who had joined the boat's company. Telling me, therefore, 
to keep out of the men’s way, the captain ordered his crew 
to their oars, and a moment later we were swinging rapidly 
in pursuit of the canoe. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE MURDER OF JOHN WILLIAMS. 




we mounted a wave I could 
see that our appearance had 
interested the natives on shore, 
for there were now several 
gathered on the beach. But 
it was the men in the canoe 
to whom Williams wanted to 
speak, and so after .that tiny 
craft we went. In a few 
minutes we were within hail 
and I saw that the natives 
had ceased rowing and that 
one of them was standing up 
with his face towards us. 

John Williams, climbing on to the bows of the whale boat, 
sang out a greeting in Tannese, but it was plain that the man 
did not understand. His wild eyes glared savagely, but he 
looked quite uncomprehending. Again Williams spoke. 
This time the man shook his head. He continued to regard 
Williams suspiciously, and the other two also turned their 
heads in wonder and fear mixed with dislike. Williams 
began unrolling his cloth, selecting a particularly bright 
colour. In his other hand he held out some glittering 
beads. For a moment the eyes of the savages lighted up, 
and we thought they would agree to be friendly. But 
suddenly a word let fall by the man standing up seemed 
to fill them with terror, for they fell to their paddles and 
hurried away. 

Mr. Williams shrugged his shoulders and he turned to the 
captain with a wistful smile. 

44 No good," he said. 44 We’d better go on, Captain." 

Our oars now pulled the boat up the bay in a line with the 
shore. Seeing this, the natives on the beach gave a yell 
and began running in pursuit. 

It was now that Williams suggested to Morgan that the 
whale boat should be taken nearer the beach ; Morgan gave 
the order. As we came in sight of the natives gathered 
there in excited chattering, we saw that they were in a 
mood for anything. On one man my eye settled particu¬ 
larly, for to him the others seemed to pay special respect. 
As we approached he stood a little in advance of the others 
in a challenging attitude. 

We were now within a few yards of the beach. A single 
stroke of an oar would have run us aground. Mr. Williams 
again went on to the bows and stood up, but the black 
men edged away. Then Williams held out his cloth. Some 
of the beads fell from it into my lap, and it struck me that 
I might do something with them. So while he still stood 
trying to make friends with the suspicious natives, I took 
up a handful of beads and flung them upon the shore. . 
Instantly there arose a delighted yell as the blacks ran 
forward to pick them up. Another handful had quite 
changed their expression. They smiled on us, and, jab¬ 
bering and gesticulating, began to come closer. 


44 Well done, Harry l " cried Williams, and I felt his 
kindly hand patting my back. I became suddenly covered 
with confusion. But immediately afterwards my eyes 
were again drawn back to the natives, who had now begun 
to show signs of returning our friendship. Not far away 
was a stream of fresh water or what appeared to be such. 
Williams, picking up a bucket, indicated by signs what he 
wanted, and then flung the bucket ashore, where it fell 
jangling upon the shingle. Instantly the people responded. 
The chief himself picked up the bucket in delight and ran. 
off to the stream, returning a moment later with the vessel 
full of fresh water. 

He was now in full view and we were able to see what 
a magnificent creature he was. Every muscle seemed 
of iron as his tall, well-proportioned form stepped into- 
the sea and as he placed the bucket handle in Williams’ 
grasp. Then he stepped back. But this was only the 
first of a series of friendly actions. Almost at once his 
example was being followed. Men ran to get coco-nuts 
and to extend these in their hands towards us in the boat. 

Seeing all these signs of friendship, Williams looked across 
to Morgan. 

44 I have complete confidence," he said. Morgan nodded, 
though I thought he looked less certain. 

44 Are you willing, then, to land, sir ? " Cunningham asked. 

44 Certainly, I am willing," answered Williams, and he 
began gathering together his cloths and beads. While 
yet he was doing so Harris scrambled past him and then, 
while on the bows, called out; 

44 I suppose I may go ashore, sir ? 44 

44 Very well, since I go, I cannot forbid you, 44 answered 
Mr. Williams. 44 But be careful.' 4 

Morgan frowned a little but said nothing. I could see 
that he was much less easy in his mind than the others. 

The next minute Harris leapt ashore, being the first to 
land. As he did so the natives retreated a little. Instantly 
Harris sat down, and the confidence of the people seemed 
to return, for they came closer again. 

As for us in the boat, we sat and watched the curious 
scene. I cannot say we were at ease. To me, and I think 
to others, there came a sense of something hanging over 
us—we knew not what. Morgan was anxious, but Williams 
was cheerful. I think that both men were trying to read 
the minds of the natives, believing that, whatever was their 
purpose, it was already decided. Mixing with the men, 
as they stood there, sometimes glaring suspiciously at 
Harris, sometimes chattering among themselves, were 
several native children. Now, this was a well-known sign 
of good intentions, for when the blacks are preparing for 
war they keep their children out of sight. Williams saw 
the sign and pointed it out. 

44 Look ! 44 he cried. 44 See ! their children are there 
with them ! 44 

Morgan did not answer at once. I could see that his* 
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“ He slipped on 
the shelving beach 
and fell back, and 

in another instant 

several clubs were raining blows upon him.” (See page 721.) 

eye was scanning the black groups very carefully. He 
did not reply until his survey had extended along the 
beach to the confines of the bay. 

" I see the children,” he said at length, and then he went 
on quietly : ” But do you notice, Mr. Williams, that there 
are no women present ? ” 

I saw from the faces of the crew that the words had a 
deep and solemn meaning. It was plain that it was regarded 
as a sign of a very different kind. 

” Still,” said Williams cheerfully, ” the children would 
not be here if their fathers meant mischief I shall certainly 
land.” 

Morgan said nothing, and Williams stepped out of the 
bows into the water and waded ashore. After him came 
Cunningham. 

” I shall see if I cannot pick up some shells here to add 
to my collection,” he said. ” I see some yonder that ought 
to be worth having.” 

And so he, too, climbed over the side into the sea. As 
Williams stepped upon the beach he remembered his bundle 
of cloth, which I still held, and called out for it. It was then 
that I took an instant resolve. In the next moment I, too, 


was out of the whale boat. The water was 
nearly up to my shoulder, but I kept the 
cloth over my head and the next minute, 
though the captain had called on me to 
come back, I was scrambling up the 
steep beach. 

Near this point a part of the high cliff 
ran out somewhat across the shore, so 
that a person going beyond it would 
be out of sight of the boat. Round this 
bend Harris now began to advance, 
followed first by Williams and then 
by Cunningham. Seeing Cunningham 
disappear round the comer, I followed. 

I noticed at once that here there 
were gathered many more natives, some 
of whom seemed in a state of great 
excitement. I looked up behind them 
and saw that there the country spread 
out inland. Then I turned and looked 
back and found that, where I now stood, 
I was shut out from the open sea. Al¬ 
though only a short distance away, 
the boat was out of sight. It struck me 
then that Morgan could not see us and 
I began to retrace my footsteps. 
Hearing Harris’ voice, however, I 
paused and listened. 

” Williams,” I heard him call. ” You 
can stay here if you like ! I am 
going to have a look at the inland 
country.” 

And the next minute I saw him set 
off. I noticed also that a number of 
natives followed, thus placing themselves 
between Harris and the others. 

I turned back once more and came 
up with Williams, and was in time 
to hear his words as he spoke to 
Cunningham. 

“If Harris goes, we had better go 
too,” he said. ” But as for you, Harry, 
you had better go back to the boat.” 

Cunningham did not answer for a 
minute, and I saw that his eyes were 
on a group of savages, who had not 
followed Harris but were still watch¬ 
ing us. 

” I think,” he said at length, ” that 
we have reason to dread the revenge 
of the natives, in consequence of their 
former quarrel with strangers, wherein 
perhaps some of their friends had been 
killed.” 

Williams said nothing. For some 
native boys, who had been on the ou skirts of the crowd, 
were coming forward gazing in curiosity at the white men. 

Williams smiled at them and spoke in Samoan. He 
repeated the numbers in that language, hoping to find 
that some word interested them. He was desperately 
anxious to discover which tongue they spoke. While 
he was still talking to the boys he seemed to think suddenly 
of me. 

” Harry,” he cried, ” go back to the boat at once.” 

I thought, at first, of pleading for permission to stay, 
but I saw that ii would be useless and so, reluctantly, 

I began to move away. At the same moment Cunningham 
walked on after Harris, pausing now and then to pick 
up shells. I turned round more than once to watch, 
and then I set off steadily for the boat. 

I had almost gained the bend, and was thinking that 
both the crowd of black men and the three Englishmen 
were getting to be a long distance away, when suddenly 
I heard a loud cry. Looking up at the path leading 
to the open country behind. I saw a figure, which I 
recognised at once as that of Harris, dashing headlong 
towards the beach. Cunningham, hearing the cry looked 
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vip suddenly and, realising its meaning, turned also and 
began to run, calling to Williams in front of him to fly 
also. 

Williams was nearer to me than the others and I could 
see him plainly. For a moment I watched him hesitate. I 
do not know why he did so unless it was unwillingness 
to believe that there was really any danger. But, seeing 
at last that there was no help for it, he set off. He did 
not, however, run in a straight line with the sea or towards 
the boat, but seemed to be going for the water nearest 
himself. I looked on fascinated. And then and only then 
did I realise my own danger. I saw that I could hardly 
hope to reach the boat before being overtaken, and yet 
where else could I go ? 

Looking before me now to my amazement I saw Captain 
Morgan. I had not known that he had landed. But as he 
came towards me he stopped suddenly. Cries of warning 
from the distant boat could be heard. Morgan looked 
round, realised what had happened, and began to retreat. 

Then, hearing my voice, he paused, waited for me to 
approach, and as I came up with him caught my hand 
and pulled me forward. 

By now the boat was in sight, the men in her pulling 
into the bay. But it seemed miles away as we ran and 
as we heard the pattering of steps behind us and heard 
the angry cries of the savages. Turning once I saw that 
Cunningham was coming on behind, but that Williams 
was still running towards the water, evidently intending 
to swim round to the boat. In a few seconds more— 
seconds that seemed like hours—we were running down 
the slope into the sea. In another moment strong hands 
were pulling us into the boat. As I scrambled up I heard 
a loud splash and looking before me I saw that, not a 
moment too soon, Cunningham had leapt into the water. 
A raging, baffled mob stood on the beach, yelling their 
hatred. 

What of the others ? 

In rapid words Cunningham told that already poor 
Harris had fallen, that almost as soon as he had cried 
his first warning he had been flung into the stream and 
clubbed to death. He told us this while we scarcely listened, 
for our eyes were on the shore, upon the last of our number 
to be accounted for. 

Williams had almost reached the water when a black 
man running in advance of the others and waving a club, 
suddenly increased his pace as if fearing to lose his 
prey. 

In horrible suspense we watched. We were not near 
enough to do anything. Would he gain the sea ? If 
he could but do that we could row to meet him. Ah! 
already his foot was in the tide. But then, in a flash, 
a heavy, ugly club had shot up and descended with terrible 
effect. Williams half turned to ward off the second blow 
and then ran forward trying to get his head below the 
waves for protection. But as he sprang towards the 
water, he slipped on the shelving beach and fell back, 
and in another instant several clubs were raining blows 
upon him. 

I saw his noble head splashed with blood, and then I 
could look no more. I knew that that great man would 


never again step aboard our ship to pause and chat with 
me at the vessel's side. Never again should I see him in 
his solitary walks, or as he studied navigation with the 
captain. All, all was over, though I dared not look up 
for some minutes. When I did, I saw that the savages 
were dragging the body over the beach, still pouring blows 
upon it, firing arrows into it, wreaking the whole of their 
hate upon this poor body of a man who had intended 
them nothing but good. They even set on the boys to 
throw stones at his head. 

We had been rowing hard in the hope of reaching the 
spot to which Williams had seemed to be running, and 
Morgan, seeing the position of affairs, was for landing at 
once. But no sooner did the savages see his intention, 
than an arrow flew towards us. Instantly this became 
a signal and now a perfect shower of darts fell around 
us. 

Morgan at once put back, in no mood to risk the lives 
of the rest of us, and returned to the ship. And as we were 
carried over the water, the men swinging to their oars, 
there came to me an odd thought in the midst of my 
horror. Somewhere surely, I told myself, I had seen 
all this before ! 

There is not much more to tell. 

As we rowed towards the ship, we saw that the mangled 
body still lay upon the shore. Captain Morgan was anxious 
to obtain the body if possible, and so at once made all 
sail and fired a gun, in the hope that the black men would 
be frightened away from the shore. But these hopes 
were disappointed, for, as we drew near and watched, 
we saw the islanders approach the shore and seize the 
form of Williams. The next minute they were dragging 
it from sight. There was now no hope of rescuing that 
poor bruised figure. With tears in his eyes, Captain 
Morgan gave the order to sail. 

In due time we came to Sydney with our news and the 
whole city was moved to grief. But it was only when we 
came into the South Seas again that the wildest sorrow 
made itself heard. “ Alas, Williamu ! Williamu ! our father, 
our father ! ” cried the men of Samoa. “ He has turned his 
face from us. We shall never see him more. He that 
brought us the good word of salvation is gone ! ” 

And the wailing was not less bitter on the other islands. 

It was on the night following our departure from 
Erromanga that, puzzling still, I discovered how it was 
that I had felt ’that all my recent terrible experiences 
were only a repetition of something. For then I 
remembered a dream I had had as a little boy at home. 
Very, very rarely do dreams ccme true. I have had thousands 
and never another of mine was realised. We have better 
things to do than believe in dreams. Still, I had that single 
true one ! 

When we returned to Australia I found a place in a 
clipper homeward bound. My life has since been spent 
in many waters and I have seen many brave men face 
peril. But the bravest man I ever knew I saw killed before 
my eyes in that island of which I have here written. And 
even to-day my heart cries out the old lament, “ Ob, 
Williamu ! Oh, Williamu ! ” 
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T O the boy who has not yet done military training 
this article may, I hope, prove instructive, and 
for those who have gone through it all, it will wake 
many happy recollections, 

I wonder how many of you have ever thought of all the 
benefits to be derived from Cadet Service and how it helps 
you in all your athletic pastimes ? For instance, the 
shooting trains your eye and steadies your nerve—and what 
can be more useful in cricket than a straight eye and 
a cool nerve ?—the marching and drilling builds up your 
body and develops the legs, and this will stand you in good 
stead when the sports term comes round ; then the field 
days, when you are in charge of your section, or, if 
you are a private, when you are sent out scouting, will 
teach you to think quickly and to make up your mind in 
a second, and this will be useful to you on many a hard- 
fought football field. 

On joining the corps the young recruit must first learn 
to march and drill, to aim and handle his rifle, before he 
attains to the dignity of a uniform. Even when he is in 
the ranks he still has much to learn: first he will learn 
company drill, then, four or five times in the term, the 
commanding officer arranges field days, at which the 
recruit learns his duty in the field under active-service 
conditions. 

It is every boy's ambition to attain the coveted rank 
of colour-sergeant, although, of course, we cannot all become 
colour-sergeants any more than we can all become captains 
of the first eleven at cricket. 


The boy who is going in for promotion must study all his 
drill books carefully and must be an adept at scouting, 
signalling, map reading and making; he must also be tactful 
and patient, so that he may teach those beneath him, getting 
them to carry out his orders without bullying them. Always 
remember that it is better to lead than to drive, and that 
many young boys learn very slowly. 

He must, above all, set a good example to those under 
him by personal smartness and implicit obedience to his 
superior officers. 

Now, a few brief tips for the young recruit as to some 
of the things that will be useful to him. Nearly all our 
public school cadets are clothed in khaki, with brown 
leather belts and bandoliers, the tunics being furnished with 
brass buttons. 

The uniform, although by no means showy, should none 
the less be absolutely speckless, and should be kept well 
brushed—any stains may be easily removed with a little 
petrol or benzine; the buttons should not be cleaned with 
metal polish ; the best method is to pass a button stick 
behind the button, then wrap a rag round it under the 
stick, so that the cloth of the coat does not get soiled, and 
cover the button with wet whitening. When it is dry clean 
it off with a brush, and put on a final polish with a wash- 
leather. 

When the belts and bandoliers are served out they are 
often new and of a nasty yellow colour; it is a mistake to 
darken them with any tiling but naturally prepared pastes 
or creams, otherwise the polish will be spoiled. If it is 
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desired to darken them quickly, clean them regularly each 
day, first with polish, rubbing it well in, then go over again 
with cream, getting the first polish with the cloth with which 
the paste or cream has been put on ; then polish with a piece 
of soft old linen. All the cloths should be kept by them¬ 
selves as leather-cleaning kit. 

Care of the arms with which we are served is of the first 
importance. The hilt of the bayonet and the steel on the 
scabbard are best cleaned with a buff stick ; the leather 
of the scabbard should be cleaned with a piece of black 
heelball, the final polish being put on with a soft cloth. A 
piece of brown heelball puts a nice shine on the woodwork 
of the rifle. The interior of the rifle barrel is cleaned with 
the implements which are provided when the weapon is 
issued, and which will be found in the compartment in the 
butt plate. 

Military service comes easily to the true young Briton, 
but all that he learns throughout the terms, whether it 
be in the lecture room, on the parade ground, or at a field 
day, is preliminary to the great event of the year, when 
the School Corps will journey to Salisbury Plain to join 
the Public Schools’ Brigade in camp. 

At this stage it is that the boy who has never yet done 
a camp will begin to feel at a slight disadvantage by reason 
of his lack of knowledge of what to take with him, and he 
may also be saved many little discomforts, if not actual 
bodily ills, by a little timely advice. 

As to the things which should make up his camp kit, 
the following list has been compiled from experience 
gained during many years of camping under all sorts of 
conditions. 


In the kit-bag . 


i spare uniform (if pro¬ 
vided). 

i spare pair of boots. 

1 pair of gymnasium shoes. 

2 shirts. 


2 pairs of pants or drawers 
(if worn). 

1 spare pair of puttees. 

2 vests. 

5 pairs of socks. 


i pair flannel trousers. 

1 woollen sweater. 

2 towels. 

Bathing costume. 

Soap. 

Tooth brush. 

Clothes brush. 

Boot brush. 

Hair brush. 

Brush for brown polish. 
Buff stick and button stick. 
Brown and black paste. 
Brown cream. 

Sandpaper. 


i piece black and i piece 
brown heelball. 

Whitening and whitening 
brush. 

Tin of Fuller’s Earth. 

Tin of tooth powder. 

Tin of Boracic ointment. 

Bottle of Carlsbad salts. 

Roll of toilet paper. 

Prayer Book and Bible. 

Ball of string. 

“ Housewife '* containing 
needles, etc. 

Sponge. 


Pack your kit-bag as closely as possible, wrapping 
anything breakable up in your clothes. 

The night before you go to camp get everything ready, 
have your sandwiches cut and wrapped up in a damp 
cloth to keep them fresh, and fill your water bottle with 
cold tea made with plenty of milk. Your sandwiches 
go in your haversack, of course, and don't forget to put 
your knife, fork and spoon in the same receptacle; if you 
pack these implements in your kit-bag, you may cause 
grievous harm to a comrade by reason of their sticking 
their sharp points into his hands when the baggage is 
being loaded. 

Directly you arrive at the station and are told off to 
your carriage, take off all your kit and, if it is very hot, 
your tunic, and put them on the rack; you may be several 
hours in the train, with perhaps a long march on arrival 
at the other end, so why not travel in comfort ? It will 
rest you ! 

On reaching camp you will be told off to a tent, that is, 
if the tents have not been made up before leaving. When 
you get into your tent, choose your place and put your kit 
down to mark it—it is an unwritten law that no soldier 
ever moves another’s place after it has once been marked. 



Cadets from Malvern on Outpost Duty. 
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If you will take a word of advice from an old campaigner 
(and you can get the place), get smack opposite the tent 
opening ; it is by far the nicest place in the tent. If you have 
time before you are called out for fatigue, utilise it in 
“ siding " up the tent. You will find it of great convenience 
to lash four tent pegs—north, south, east, and west—to 
the tent pole, about as high as you can reach ; they will be 
useful to hang the tent lantern on, also for greatcoats and 
things. 

Soon you will have to go and draw your bedding, which 
will consist of three blankets, a waterproof sheet, a palliasse, 
and a pillow. The two latter you must take and fill with 
straw, but be careful not to fill them too full, or you will 
roll off the palliasse, and the pillow will be hard for your 
head. When you get them to your tent lay the waterproof 
sheet out, on that lay the palliasse, on which again you put 
the blankets (folded) 
and the pillow, then 
roll them all inside 
t he waterproof sheet 
and fasten the whole 
with your bed strap; 
this makes a good 
seat for you to use 
while you are having 
your meals, and 
your bedding kit so 
packed is kept dry 
by the waterproof 
sheet. 

The rest of your 
tent equipment 
consists of a tent 
mallet, pail, and 
shallow washing-up 
tin, tent-peg bag, 
bread-bag, and rifle 
loops—the latter are 
to be buckled round 
the tent pole to take 
the muzzles of the 
rifles—and here I 
may advise you to 
keep your rifles well 
oiled all the while 
you are in camp, 
and to put a piece 
of pull-through rag, 
very tightly rolled 
in, to the top of the 
muzzle when your 
rifle is in the tent; 
this keeps all damp 
and dust out, so 
that all you need to 
do before going on 
parade is to just pull your rifle through with a dry rag. 
Always be careful to withdraw the rag before going on 
parade; if it is left in and a cartridge fired the barrel may 
burst. 

The Cadet who is in charge of the tent will draw up a 
list of tent orderlies for the week, each boy taking his day’s 
duty, which will consist in keeping the tent clean, washing up 
after meals, and going out at night (before turning in) to 
loosen the tent ropes; for if these are left fully tightened up, 
the contraction during the night, owing to the dew falling, 
may snap them, thus bringing the tent down on the sleepers' 
heads. In the morning he will also roll up the tent valances 
before he sweeps the tent. The last thing at night he will 
lace up the tent flies after the last boy is in, and extinguish 
the light when the bugles sound “ Lights out.” He does 
not, however, peel potatoes ; all the cadets in the tent 
lend a hand at ” Spud drill.” 

Now a few hints as to your personal comfort. If you get 
sore under the arms, or on the legs, keep these parts 
well washed and powder them with Fuller’s Earth. The 
most important part of a soldier’s anatomy is his feet, for 


on those same feet stand the might and majesty of the 
British Empire; so, whether your feet are liable to get 
sore or not, don't be afraid to go to a little trouble to 
keep them fit. It is as well to dust a little Fuller's Earth 
into the boots in the morning, and to soap the heels, toes, 
and soles of the socks well before going on the march. 

If your neck and face get sore with the sun, rub the skin 
well with boracic ointment or cold cream at night, taking 
the grease off in the morning with a soft handkerchief. 
When you are out on a field day put all you know into your 
work, just as if it was an important football or cricket 
match. It is as well to drink as little as possible when 
in the field, for the more you drink the more you’ll sweat, 
and the hotter you'll get. 

At night, when you turn in, it may be quite warm, but 
always bear in mind that between 3 and 5 o'clock in the 

morning it will be 
desperately cold, so 
I advise you to 
adopt the night 
clothing we always 
used to use when 
campaigning—a 
thin “ gym ” vest 
next the skin; a 
flannel shirt tucked 
into flannel trousers; 
thin socks; a woollen 
sweater; and, if it 
is very cold, your 
greatcoat on the top 
of the rest. Roll 
yourself well up in 
your blankets — 
wrapping them 
round your body 
and tucking them 
in under the feet. 
You will find the 
most comfortable 
way to sleep is to 
lie flat on your 
stomach, with the 
legs separated and 
an arm thrown out 
to cushion your head 
on. 

A last word as to 
bathing : after you 
have bathed, don’t 
sit about in the sun 
to dry or you will 
get jolly badly blis¬ 
tered ; if you want 
to ” slack ” after 
you have bathed, 
dry yourself directly you come out of the water, slip 
into trousers, shirt and hat, then squat down—and by 
the way, if the P.S.B. Camp is ever moved back to Govern¬ 
ment House, Aldershot, and you should go to bathe on Cove 
Common, don’t touch the bottom. I once saw a man dive 
in there. He stuck his head in the mud, which is a peculiarly 
coloured blue, and the poor chap went about for the rest of 
Camp with a sort of lovely vermilion complexion 1 It was 
a lesson to everybody. 

If you have a wet camp, remember that no w ? ater will 
come through the tent unless the canvas is touched, but 
directly the canvas inside the tent is touched while it is 
wet outside, the water will pour through, and nothing w r ill 
stop it. 

Finally, now that the Cadet Corps has become Officers 
Training Corps, don't forget that the certificates to be 
earned will stand you in good stead if you hope for a 
commission in the Regulars, Militia, or Territorials after 
you leave school. 

There is just one most important thing to remember— 
do be cheerful in camp and try to cultivate a give-and- 



A LESSON ON THE RIFLE. 

The above photograph shows a group of boys from Schools and other institutions which do not 
rank as School Contingents of Officers Training Corps ; they do not. therefore, wear a distinctive 
uniform. The boys are here seen receiving instruction in the mechanism of the rifle from a 
non-commissioned officer. 
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take spirit. Nothing is so horrible as to be tent mates 
with a boy who is always grousing. 

I know there are days when we all w r ant our little grumble 
—days when everything goes wrong, when the march is 
long, the sun beats down on the back of your neck like 
molten lead, the flies bother you to death, and the sand 
works into your boots, and, generally, you feel ” jolly 
well fed up ! ” Don’t I know it I But try and think 
that everybody else has got to put 
up with the same troubles, and if you 
can manage to keep smiling you 
will be helping on your comrades 
by your example, and, 
surely, it is every soldier's 
object to be helpful to 
others. As the old 
American used to 
say, “ A lifted chin 
and a two cent grin, 
helps some, my 
boy, helps some! " 

So it is the boy 
or the man who 
always has a jolly 
smile and a cheery 
word to give away 
who is always popu¬ 
lar, but if you air 
every one of your 


little grievances the other cadets will soon learn to absolutely 
loathe you, and you will become a nuisance to yourself anc^ 
everybody else. 

If you are in authority use that authority sparingly; it is 
better to be loved than feared. The young soldier when he 
gets his first stripes is so very apt to become dictatorial ; he 
then becomes unpopular, and it really is surprising what a lot 
of trouble a cadet corps can make for an unpopular N.C.O. 

Soldiering is the finest thing on earth 
if you make it so, but if you want it 
all your own way you will pro¬ 
bably find it far from pleasant. 
So take my advice, and 
try to think of others as 
much as you can. Then 
you will come aw^ay 
from Camp with 
the happiest recol¬ 
lections, feeling fit¬ 
ter in body and 
mind than you 
have ever done; 
and you will look 
forward to your 
next season of 
military training 
with the keenest 
and most pleasur¬ 
able anticipation. 


Signallers sending back wo d (by the Morse Code) of the enemy's position. 


Wah-he-Nau, the Horse Charmer. 

A True Indian Story, related by Moonbeam, a Brave of the Ohitus, to the Writer. 

By WILL CARLOS. 


■“^MIERE was war between the 
Ohitus and the Ayetas. A 
war-party of the former, under 
the leadership of War Eagle, 
were encamped on the left bank of 
the Iroquoidy. 

For many days our scouts had 
reconnoitred the country round, 
to discover the movements of 
the enemy, yet had seen no sign 
of their presence. The Ayetas 
were proverbial for the stealthi¬ 
ness of their movements, the 
unexpectedness of their attacks, and their artfulness in 
covering up their tracks. 

War Eagle was angry, and his haughty eyes flashed in a 
manner which boded ill for the crafty foe, should he ever 
meet with them. And now, a fresh matter had caused 
great consternation in our midst, for two of our mustangs 
had disappeared during the night, and there were no traces 
to show the manner of their enveiglement. 

Scouts were out even now searching for the depredators, 
and War Eagle and three of the minor chiefs were having 
a discussion over the matter. The braves who w*ere on 
sentinel duty stood in the deep shadows of the trees, like 
immobile statues of bronze, and no sound broke the dead 
stillness of the sultry afternoon. 

Suddenly a peculiar bird-like call was heard in the 
distance : the statues started into life and instantly the 
camp was roused to activity, for the scouts were returning 
to camp with some important news. 

The solemn conclave in the chief’s tepee was suspended : 
all were eager to L ar the tidings, although on the imper¬ 
turbable faces of the men there were no signs of excitement. 
Presently a dozen braves emerged from the shadows of 
the forest, and, stalking calmly in their midst, came a 
strange warrior, his arms bound to his sides, naked to 


the waist, and wearing but a single feather in his hair. 
The leader of the party hastened into the tepee, and 
apprised the chief of their capture. 

He told him how the party had tracked the stranger 
by his footmarks from a place where some horse-tracks 
had vanished near a ravine. He had, however, denied 
all participation in the crime, and they had brought him 
hither for the chief to examine him for himself. 

“ Let him be brought before us,” commanded War 
Eagle, and the man was taken into the chief’s tepee. 

The great chief eyed the stranger narrowly ; the latter 
returned his gaze unflinchingly. 

” Thou art a stranger : from whence came you ?” asked 
War Eagle. 

” Ten days’ journey have I travelled, O chief. I came 
from beyond the Mountains of the Bear, and have never 
trod this forest before.” 

” What tribe or nation claims thee as a son ?” 

” My people were the Buceedos : they were as the stars 
of heaven in number. The prairies rang with the sounds 
of their horses’ hoofs, and the buffalo feared their prowess. 
For many years my people ruled the land, from the Northern 
River to the Bear Mountains ; but, alas, their glory is 
departed; their foes prevailed, the buffalo vanished from 
their plains, and now I alone am left, a remnant of their 
former pride.” 

” For ten days hast thou travelled alone, in a hostile 
country, and on foot ?” asked the chief incredulously. 

” The chief has said aright.” 

” The stranger talks crooked !” said the chief sternly. 
” He is a brave of the Ayetas, and his tongue would 
deceive us. He has stolen our mustangs, and must 
die.” 

” My tongue has never dipped in falsehood, nor my 
heart stooped to deceit, O chief. I fear not to speak 
straight, even to thee. I am no Ayeta 1 ” He bore himself 
with pride, and in his high spirit there w’as no compromise. 
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" Take him away 1 M commanded War Eagle. " Let 
>xar young men use him as a mark. I have spoken I" 

With a wave of his hand, the chief thus pronounced 
a. death sentence on the prisoner. He was led away to a 
Clearing in the forest near by, where they would have bound 
tvim with his back to a tree. 

" Stay 1 Bind me not. I will not flinch from the 
arrows of thy young men I” he cried. “ See, I will stand, 
and show no sign of fear. What! Am I a squaw 
tihat I should be tied ?" War Eagle looked on, and bade 
the braves let the stranger have his way. 

A number of the young braves stood at a mark fifty 
p>aces from the doomed man, and each let fly an arrow 
at the mark. 

The first pinned the victim’s war-plume to the tree: 
-the next grazed his left ear as its point tfas buried in the 
b>ark: the third cut a furrow in the flesh of the right 
lower-jaw, but the stranger flinched not a muscle, nor 
moved a hairbreadth. 

The fourth and fifth passed under his armpits, and the 
sixth, aimed with studied deliberation, seemed to seek 
his heart, but, barely missing his left arm, glanced off 
into the undergrowth. Still the stranger stood immovable 
and erect, the light of his fearless eyes unquenched, and 
his demeanour quite unchanged. 

War Eagle signed for his men to cease shooting. " My 
young men shoot badly,*' he commented. “ The stranger 
is brave—bring him again to the council-place.'* 

He strode off towards the tepee without another word. 
The warriors gathered around the stranger, and conducted 
him again before the assembled chiefs, who were deliberating 
upon his fate. “ The stranger is brave,** at length spoke 
the chief; " we war not on the unarmed brave. Let the 
stranger do as we command, and he shall go free.** 

" What doth the chief command ? What doth he 
require ?*' asked the stranger. 

“ We have lost two mustangs—go and get two others 
in their place. Steal them for us.** 

“ The chief knows me not. I will not steal the mustangs! 
Let your young men fill my breast with arrows, so that I 
die. I will not stoop to steal." 

" I care not how—those mustangs we must have. 
Go, get them, or thou diest !*’ 

“ I go l ** 

With a proud step he passed from the tepee, and no 
man sought to keep him. 

It was sunset when he departed, and the western sky 
a lake of molten glory. The dawn was hardly an hour 
old when, two days later, he came back, mounted on 
a fiery mustang, and two others led with thongs galloping 
after him. 

The braves gathered around. War Eagle came out 
from his tepee to view the acquisitions. 

" From whom are they stolen ?’* demanded the chief 
sternly. 

" From no man. From the prairies I won them. See, 
they bear no mark of bondage : no mark of rein or bit.** 

“ But they are broken and tame !" 

" Let your young men try to ride them !’* he retorted 
grimly. He leaped off his mount as he spoke, and dared 
the braves around to take his seat. 

The chief bade the warriors mount. Three of the 
pluckiest youths essayed the task, but despite their efforts 
none could keep their seats. 

The chief looked angry, but the stranger brave mounted 
each animal in turn, and galloped round the camp with 
the greatest ease. 

" This is a trick !*' cried the chief. " The mustangs have 
been trained. It is a device of the enemy to deceive and 
destroy us. Let the stranger go to the prairies with 
some of our young men. Let him catch a wild mustang 
while they watch. Then will I believe, and let him go." 

" The chief has said. Let it be so !*’ and the stranger 
waited with folded arms until six braves had been selected. 
Then proudly walking at their head, he set out again 
for the plains. 

It was a long journey to the prairie, but at last they 


arrived at the very forest *s edge. Here th e strange r bade liis 
escort remain hidden in the shelter of the trees, while he 
proceeded out alone on the wide-spreading plain, which 
seemed to stretch out on all sides but one to the horizon. He 
moved gravely on until he neared a herd of mustangs which 
were grazing well within sight of the waiting braves. 

He dropped quietly in the grass, and lithely but silently 
wormed his way nearer to the horses. His movements 
were so silent that he approached quite close to them 
without alarming them, and then he lay quite still. 

One of the mustangs moving about at length approached 
the spot where the stranger lay, and with alert eyes and 
distended ears viewed the recumbent figure. 

The stranger lay as if dead, and the animal went sniffing 
nearer and nearer. 

Still the man moved not: the horse put its nose 
against the motionless figure, and pushed it a few inches 
away. 

No sign of life being apparent, the horse was. satisfied 
that this still thing could not hurt him, and proceeded 
with its grazing. 

Gently but firmly, the stranger put forth his hand and 
grasped the animal by its fetlock. It offered no objection 
to this. Then the ankle was grasped and the hand caress¬ 
ingly moved upwards until the mane was reached. Then 
the hand patted the animal’s neck. The mustang whinnied 
with pleasure ; the figure of the stranger rose to its full 
height, and with a bound he was on the horse’s back flying 
wildly over the prairie, but away from the herd. 

The unerring and skilful hand and knee piloted the 
animal finally to the spot where the watching warriors 
were assembled. 

The mustang, fully conscious of its subjection, stood 
panting, but broken, while its rider dismounted, and 
then, as he made his way to the timber, meekly followed 
him. 

Snatching a halter of cowhide from one of the Indians, 
he passed it over the animal’s head and tied him up to a tree. 

" One 1 " said the stranger, briefly, and again stepped 
out on the prairie. 

Six times did he perform the feat, and when he brought 
in the sixth, he said to the braves, " You have now a mustang 
each. Return now to your wigwams, while I go to catch 
another for myself and follow you !" 

They obeyed without a word, and, thoroughly impressed 
by the manner of the stranger, never stopped to doubt 
his word. 

When they arrived at the camp, they dismounted and 
went into the chief’s tepee to give their report. 

" Where is the stranger brave ?** demanded War Eagle. 

" He bade us ride on while he caught a mustang for 
himself, and promised he would follow." 

" Did my young men watch him well ?" 

They replied in the affirmative, minutely describing 
his methods, with apparent admiration. 

" It is magic !" they commented at the conclusion of 
their narrative. 

" What if he returns not ? " asked the chief. " What shall 
I say to my braves for letting their prisoner escape ?** 

" He will return. He talks straight. The Great Spirit 
has made him a true warrior and a charmer of wild 
things. He will as surely come as the day will dawn 
to-morrow 1" 

" You speak truly !" said the chief, " for he hath re¬ 
turned already I" He waved his hand, and to their 
amazement there appeared from the division of the tepee 
the stranger brave, smiling and confident. 

" It is well 1 " said War Eagle. " My brother has proved 
himself a man, and a teller of truth; he is therefore free 
to go." 

" Let me have my mustang, my weapons, and a supply 
of food, and I will depart, great chief." 

" Not so, my brother. Shall such a brave as thou 
wander alone without a friend ? No I Stay with us, 
thou art welcome among us." Without more ado the chief 
lit his pipe, and gravely offered it to the stranger. 

The latter accepted it and after solemnly puffing at 
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it, as was customary among the people, he answered, 
" Great chief, let it be as thou hast said. Henceforth 
thy people shall be my people !" 

The camp rang with the plaudits of the warriors as the 
stranger stepped out among them, but War Eagle, following 
close upon his heels, drew off the blanket from his own 


shoulders, and threw it over those of the stranger, saying: 
*' Thou shalt be a chief, brave stranger, and thy name 
shall be called Wah-he-Nau, the Horse Charmer !" 

So the stranger remained with the Ohitus, and his 
prowess was the talk of the camps of both friend and foe 
for miles around the Iroquoidy. 


The New Flying Railway. 




SCIENTIFIC marvel, which savours of the ingenious 
projections of Jules Verne, is the new “levitated 
railway" invented by Mr. Emile Bachelet. This 
flying train is without wheels, wings, or any kind of 


For his working model the inventor uses a car fitted 
with aluminium plates underneath. Against these plates 
play streams of energy from a number of coils placed at short 
intervals; the car is thus lifted from the track and loses 
all apparent weight, the force of gravity 
being exactly counterbalanced. The car 
is, in fact, suspended in the air, and can 
be moved from side to side by the 
lightest touch. 

Powerful magnets at much wider in¬ 
tervals than the “ repulsion coils " draw 
the car swiftly along, as a needle can 
be drawn along the surface of water by 
similar means, and as the only opposing 
force is the resistance offered by the air, the 
speed attained might well be terrific. 

One of the most astonishing things 
about Mr. Bachelet’s repulsion coils is 
that a single one of them, costing about 
a shilling, can keep something like forty 
pounds of aluminium floating above it, 
entirely deprived of weight so long as 
the current continues. 

The “ levitated railway " is said to be so 
far perfected that a mile of line, on which 
cars capable of carrying ioo pounds of 
mail matter might be run at 300 miles 
an hour, could be built within three months. 
Whether this wonderful invention can be 
developed so as to become commercially feasible for a service of 
passenger or goods trains is another question. Mr. Bachelet will 
doubtless leave that to the railway engineers to settle. 


A Section of the Model Railway. 


Mr. Emile Bachelet and his Flying Train. 


motor, and it is stated to be capable of reaching a speed of 
from three hundred to five hundred miles an hour 1 

As explained by the inventor at the demonstrations that 
have been given in London, the principle 
of the flying train is quite simple. For 
many years it has been known that a 
magnetic coil of a certain type when 
charged by an alternating current repels, 
instead of attracting, certain metals. Mr. 

Bachelet has succeeded in so increasing this 
power of repulsion as to be able to use it 
to counteract the force of gravity and keep 
solid bodies floating in the air—“ levi¬ 
tated," as modern magicians would say. 

One of the demonstrations shows how 
a slab of aluminium weighing several 
pounds will float in the air above such a 
coil like a cork on water, and can only be 
pressed down into contact with it by the 
exercise of immense force. Yet the same 
streams of energy which support the 
aluminium slab pass through a similar 
plate of steel or through the human hand 
without any effect. 

When the demonstrator held an alu¬ 
minium disc on his palm over the 
magnetic field the disc was tossed into the 
air, apparently by witchcraft, but not 
the slightest sensation was felt. The 
application of this force to purposes of 
traction has great possibilities. 
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In the Workshop. 

A Model Lighthouse, and How to Make It. 


A' 


little 


Author of 

MODEL light¬ 
house would be 
a very nice 
ornament in 
any room, especially if the 
light in the lantern would 
slowly flash as a real one. 

With an old clock, an 
ordinary electric battery 
and globe—such as can be 
purchased for a pocket 
electric torch, a little 
patience and care and some 
wood, there is no reason 
ornament of this nature cannot be 


why a very pretty 
made by any boy. 

First of all I will mention that the clock must have a second 
hand and be in working order. One of those one-and-ninepcnny 
things will do admirably, and can be bought in working order 
for a few pence in almost any second¬ 
hand shop. It need not keep correct 
time, but the works must be easy- 
running. 

You will also require some wire. That 
very fine stuff that is used for Christmas 
decorations will do splendidly. That is 
the kind of wire I used, and I found it 
transmitted quite enough electricity to 
light the lamp. Some stoutish copper 
wire will also be required—some of it 
covered, as hereafter explained. 

You must take all the casing off the clock, the face and hour 
and minute hand, leaving just the works and second hand. 

The little second hand is what you have to work on first, and 
this you must lift off its spindle. 

Now you have some very intricate work to do and must follow 
the instructions carefully. 

Bind with cotton on to the second hand, which you have 
detached, a piece of fine wood, then cut off about six inches of 
your fine wire, and bend and bind this with cotton on to the thin 
piece of wood you have fixed on the second hand (see fig. i). 

This arrangement when fixed must be small enough to revolve 
without touching anything. 

Fig. 2 will fully explain how the light will flash, and with 
this in your head you will be able to comprehend much better 
the instructions following. 

You will notice that the little piece of wire a is touching the 
tiny connection b. Now, as these are touching, the current of 
electricity is 
p a s s i n g 
through the 
wire and 
globe, and 
lighting the 
lamp. Now, 
as the second 
hand of your 
clock goes 
round, a will 
leave b 
swinging in 

the air and Fig. 2. 


By G. PROUT, 

‘Harness the Wind,” “Splices, Knots, Bends and Hitches,” etc., etc. 

touching nothing, so the light goes out until c gets to b and 
touches, when it is lit again, c leaves and a comes round again, 
and thus you have a flash every thirty seconds. 

But there are elaborations in the way of a switch, etc., so you 
must keep carefully to the instructions, or else you may not 
get your model to work satisfactorily. 

Now you must get a piece of thin board and fix your works 
on to it with the windkey underneath. Take your battery now, 
and after punching a hole in each of the brass arms, fix it 
alongside the works, with a one-inch space between, in a sort 
of slot that it may be easily replaced when all the electricity 
is discharged (see fig. 3). 

You can connect the battery with the clock with the thicker, 
stiff copper wire this time. Join the stiff copper wire on to the 
arm of the battery nearer to the works, and make a spring by 
twisting it round a pencil for about one inch from the arm. This 
is so that you can easily disconnect for fitting a new battery. 
Now lay your wire along the baseboard, fixing with staples 
until you come to A, fig. 4, leave a few inches over and cut. The 
end must now be bent over tne works 
and an eye made. This eye must be 
exactly over the end of one of the little 
springs on the second hand, or, as we 
will now call it, the flash arm. 

Now make the connection and hang 
on to this eye, and adjust it so that it 
will work as previously stated. 

Then you must fix a piece of the stout 
wire on to the other arm and lay along 
to the edge of the baseboard, making 
a spiral twist near the arm as with the 
other wire (see B, fig. 4). 

Another piece must be laid from the opposite edge, and bent 
to overhang the flash arm and touch the piece of wire that was 
bent first where it stands up like the spindle continued. 

See fig. 5 for an illustration of all these connections. 





Now for the “ rocks ” and tower, and wires, and switch therein. 

A box can be made to lit exactly on the baseboard and just 
deep enough to cover the works and battery without touching 
any part of either. 

As it is necessary that this box be fitted exactly on the base¬ 
board, when fixing the legs on the latter, with nails, let the points 
of the nails stand up (absolutely vertically) about a quarter 
of an inch. Place the box (to fit nicely on the baseboard) 
resting by the corners on each of the najte and press gently 
to make an impression, and then take off and bore holes, about 
half-an-inch deep, where the impressions of the nails are. So 
however often the box may be taken off and put on again, if 
the four nailpoints are fitted into these holes, it will always fit 
exactly. 

Next, fit the box on the baseboard and mark with a pencil 
where the two wire-ends protrude from the baseboard. 
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In the middle of the box, which has to be converted into 
“ rocks," cut a round hole about an inch in diameter for allowing 
the wires to pass up to the tower. 

You must now fit the wires and the switch. The idea of the 



switch is to save electricity when there is nobody near to see 
the light flashing. 

Take sufficient lengths of your copper wire and lay about an inch 
along the bottom edges of the box, cutting the pencil marks, 
so that the wires you are now fitting touch the wires you laid 
on the baseboard when the box is fitted on the base. 

On one of these wires the switch has to be fitted (the battery 
wire, I think, would be the better). Fig. 6 will illustrate the 
switch and one of the wires. 

The wire a is laid inside the box. b is a screw screwed through 



Fig. 5. 


the brass switch c, and the point of the screw must protrude 
through the w’ood on the inside. The wire a is twisted on the 
protruding point of this screw, d is another screw with point 
protruding inside and the wire e is twisted on this, e is covered 
wire as it has to be twisted with the wire from the works. 

You see, when the switch is put to " Off " the current is 
cut off as there is no connection, but when it is switched over 
to " On " the current is transmitted and the globe lights. 

Bring the covered wire from the other edge up to the hole and 


leave sufficient lengths of 
each to reach the lantern. 

You can exercise your 
own taste as regards 
style of structure, or 
build it after some real 
lighthouse. 

Whatever the style the 
lantern must be exactly 
above the hole you cut 
out in the box, and there 
must be a passage right 
through the tower to the 

About the lantern and 
lantern will be round or octagonal, of course, or else it will look 
unnatural. 

It will be something like fig. 7, and the globe will be fixed with 
wire (see dotted line). Now fix one of the ends of the twisted 
wires round the brass screw of the globe and the other must be 
fixed to touch the little lead point on the bottom. 

You can then wind up the works, fit the box on to the base, 
switch on and see your light flashing every thirty seconds. 

The model is 
gards mechanism 
decorating. You 
box into "rocks" 
cement. 

If you use 
only require to 
there to make it 
but if you use 
sprinkle birdsand 
soft, and this will 
tation of rocks. 

Little bits of 
there, to represent 
add to the rom- 
model, and such 
weather-vane, 
ductor, bell, etc., 

Transparent 
used for the glass 
coloured if thought 

When your lighthouse is finished it will make a very nice and 
novel ornament for the mantelpiece or some dark corner of the 
room, and wdll not require any attention, save winding up and 
changing the battery occasionally. 



lantern for the wires. 

the fixing of the globe therein. The 



finished now as re- 
and only requires 
can convert the 
with putty or 

cement you will 
paint here and 
look more natural, 
putty you can 
while it is still 
give a good imi- 

green here and 
weed, would also 
antic look of the 
additions as the 
lightning con- 
can be made, 
celluloid can be 
of the lantern— 
advisable. 


(9 A Slave of the Pen. (§} 


M Y fountain-pen is in my hand. 

My " pad " is on my knee, 

A cloud of care is on my brow. 
As other chaps can see. 

I do not join the joyous throng 
When all the school decamps 
To where the wickets have been pitched— 
I’m wxiting home for stamps. 

In vain does Thompson lure me with 
Enticing schemes to-day; 

Ah, not for me are thrushes' nests 
In hedges far away. 


I have, alasl no precious time 
To waste on merry tramps 
Down lanes that may be " out of bounds 
I’m writing home for stamps. 

The Doctor, passing, secs me sit 
" Alone, unfriended, slow,” 

While those who teach and those who learn 
To their diversions go. 

A spark of humour seems to glint 
Behind his " motor-lamps " ; 

Perhaps he’s wise enough to know 
I’m WTiting home for stamps. 


Now silence falls, and I am left 
To wrestle with my task, 

And wonder if the Mater will 
Bestow the boon I ask. 

Sport on, sport on, my giddy chums ! 

You ply no nib that cramps 
Poor fingers that would fain be free— 
I'm writing home for stamps ! 


Felix Leigh. 




In this Interesting Interview, Major E. H. 
Richardson, the Pioneer of the Movement, 

Tells of the Uses and Exploits of Dogs 
Trained for Military and Police Purposes. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

F OR military or police purposes, specially trained 
dogs are now employed by nearly every civilised 
nation. Our own Army, Navy, and Police Force 
have them ; they are being used in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United States. War dogs, as we may 
call them, performed splendid work in the Balkan cam¬ 
paign ; hundreds of police dogs are doing duty daily and 
nightly throughout Europe. 

The main credit for thus promoting our old friend, the 
dog, to additional services so useful to man, is undoubtedly 
due to Major E. H. Richardson, late Wilts and Derbyshire 
Regiment, who for some twenty years has made the subject 
his especial study, and who, from his home at Grove End, 
Harrow, Middlesex, now sends out large numbers of his 
carefully trained Airedales and cross-bred war and police 
dogs, practically all over the world. 

Major Richardson, whose portrait is included in each 
of the photographs reproduced on the next page, is in 
appearance a typical British Army officer, and when I 
recently called upon him and requested a few stories and 
anecdotes about his dogs for the " B.O.P." he readily 
accorded me an interview. 

44 To start my chat with your readers," said Major 
Richardson to me, 44 I will tell you how I first became 
actively concerned in the training of dogs for use with our 
fighting men or police. 

44 I had always been interested in the training of dogs 
for useful purposes. One morning, when out shooting on 
a friend's moor in Scotland, I saw a foreigner purchase a 
sheep dog from one of the shepherds, and make experiments 
with it in fetching and carrying. I at once instituted 
inquiry, and found that the man was an agent of a foreign 
government, who had been sent over here to buy dogs 
for their army. From that time I commenced a 
systematic study of the training of dogs for use with our 
soldiers and police. 

44 Now you know, searching the past history of the world, 
we find that several great generals believed in canine aid. 
Caesar used dogs to guard his camp ; Frederick the Great 
caused his sentries to employ them ; Napoleon wrote about 
military watch dogs ; they were used in the Civil War 
of North and South America, as sentries and for tracking, 
also in the Russo-Turkish war of 1878. During the Franco- 
German war they were employed with great success. But 
only recently has the subject received really scientific 
attention. 

44 The duties of the modern military dog I may divide 
into three sections, thus :— 

1. As a scout or sentry. 

2. As an aid to the ambulance in looking for the wounded. 

3. As a messenger and ammunition carrier. 

*• Scout dogs are particularly valuable at night, for with 
the descent of darkness, which renders the soldier himself 
so helpless, the hearing or scenting powers of the dog become 
most acute. He will hear or scent the stealthy approach 
of the enemy’s patrols long before the sentry is aware of 
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there being anyone in the neighbourhood. After hundreds 
of experiments, I have proved that a dog can hear 200 to 
400 yards farther than a man ; when wind or atmosphere 
is especially favourable for scenting, detection will come 
at far greater distances. 

44 Ambulance dogs search for wounded men after a 
battle. They go out ahead, or on long leads, with the 
searchers and stretcher bearers, and are of the greatest 
assistance in finding the wounded. 

" Doing duty as messenger or ammunition dog is the most 
difficult thing of all to teach, and my experience is, that of 
twenty or more likely-looking dogs, only one will prove to 
be worth training. But once properly educated, they are 
invaluable. In the Boxer Expedition, the German artillery 
had some of these dogs, and once when it became necessary 
to shell a Chinese patrol, the orders were brought five 
miles by a dog in quick time; the dog was standing 
quietly by when the guns galloped up. For carrying 
ammunition to the firing line dogs are of the utmost service. 

44 The most suitable breed of dog for such work that we 
have in this country is the Airedale. He is faithful and 
intelligent, and possesses all the qualities of scenting and 
hearing that are required ; his coat, while not too heavy, 
is sufficiently so to be weather-resisting ; he is very hardy, 
and while not big enough to become easily fatigued, he is 
sufficiently tall for going through long grass, etc. Former 
inmates of my kennels are serving with troops or police 
in all parts of the world, and from both cold and tropical 
climates I receive nothing but good accounts of them. 

44 Now, no doubt you will like to hear something as to the 
actual work of these dogs in recent campaigns. 

44 In the war in Cuba, Captain Steel, of the American 
Cavalry, used a dog called 4 Don/ and it was owing to 
' Don’s ’ watchful service that no detachment with which 
he went was ever ambuscaded. Captain Steel said : 4 Dogs 
are the only scouts that can secure a small detachment 
against ambuscade in these tropical jungles. The bush 
is so dense, the trails are so crooked and over such rough 
territory, that the leading man is out of sight of the main 
party. The insurgents, lying in ambush, often let the 
leading man pass by, and open with a volley on the wagons 
and main paity of the escort/ During each day 4 Don ’ 
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covered six times as much ground 
as any man of the column ; he went 
through the entire campaign, and 
once lived for more than a month 
on scraps of bread and bacon. 

“ During the Russo - Japanese 
war, the whole tremendous length 
of the trans-Siberian railway was 
guarded by dogs, thousands of 
them, one at every 200 yards, 
and the line was never cut by the 
enemy. In that campaign the 
battles sometimes lasted eight or 
ten days, and it was only possible 
to go to the relief of the wounded 
at night, when there was a lull 
in the firing. Even then the search 
had to be made without lights, as 
these drew the enemy’s fire, and 
it was under these difficult con¬ 
ditions that the ambulance dogs 
did wonders on both sides. Count 
Persidsky, of the Russian Red 
Cross, wrote: ‘ In finding the 

missing and wounded, with which 
the millet fields were strewn, nothing 
succeeded like our pack of seven 
dogs. The English ones were es¬ 
pecially intelligent. In our last 
engagement alone, twenty-three 
men were found in unsuspected 
places.’ The Japanese very often 
used dogs as scouts on long leads. 

“ Two dogs, ‘ Bob ' and ‘ Jumbo,' 
were purchased from me by Mrs. 

Alban Wilson, wife of Major Alban 
Wilson, of the 8th Gurkhas, for use in the Abor campaign of 
two years ago, and these dogs never once failed to give notice 
of an enemy in the path, with th6 result, as Major Wilson 
himself wrote to me, that the advance guard or main body 
was never ambuscaded. I may add that four dogs from 
my kennels have just been dispatched to the north-west 
frontier of India to be used in checking rifle-stealing by the 
frontier tribesmen. 

" When the Turco-Italian war broke out I went to 
Tripoli, to study the fighting from my particular point 
of view, and I at once saw the immense advantage of having 
the trenches and outposts guarded by dogs. Returning 
to Rome, I represented this at the War Office there, and 
soon over 500 dogs were at the seat of war. The Italian 
Army had no trained dogs, except a few stationed at some 
of the forts, but fortunately they were able to obtain the 
well-trained dogs belonging to the Customs House officers, 
which are kept to prevent smuggling on the Austrian 
frontiers. Those dogs took to their new duties wonderfully 
well, and, to mention only a single instance, it was the 
dogs chained to the entanglements, that gave the alarm of 
the combined Bedouin and Turkish night attack at the 
battle of Derna. 

“ As you may know, the idea has until recently received 
little support in this country, and I was therefore much 
gratified when last year a request came from the men of 
the Norfolk Regiment for one of my dogs. I had the 
greatest pleasure in presenting them with one, and he 
acquitted himself most creditably during the manoeuvres, 
in the report of which you may read : 4 The dog is no 

expense, as he feeds on the remains of the men’s dinners.' 
So you see that my dogs are not costly ‘ recruits ’! The 
quite near future will undoubtedly witness a great advance 
in the employment of war dogs, and I have permission 
to say that I have supplied the Admiralty with a number 
of these dogs for purposes of defence. 

“In France great attention is paid to the training of 
dogs for messenger and outpost service ; they are used 
with the Chasseurs and Alpine regiments, are a great success 
out in Algeria and Tunis, and there is a special training 
establishment for them at Fontainebleau, built by the 


French government. Austria uses 
them on the Italian frontier and 
in Bosnia and Dalmatia, the Alpine 
Jaegers, Kaiser’s Jaegers, Tyrol 
and Bosnian infantry regiments 
having large numbers of dogs 
amongst them, Airedales as w-ell 
as native mountain sheep dogs, 
and there are two training schools 
for them. 

“ Germany employs dogs in 
guarding fortifications and fron¬ 
tiers, and, not long since, some 
important trials were made at 
night by the 15th German Army 
Corps. Persons were dispatched 
with orders to steal past the sentries, 
but not in one instance did they 
succeed, for the dogs gave warning 
at from 120 to 200 paces’ distance. 
It was noticed that dogs sent out 
with patrols did not give notice of 
an approaching patrol if he be¬ 
longed to a detachment that was 
known to the dog. In the case 
of ambuscades, the dog ignored 
the presence of soldiers of a troop 
known to him, passing them in 
an unconcerned manner, but im¬ 
mediately giving warning in the 
case of strangers. So you will 
observe what discriminating, think¬ 
ing fellows these dogs are ! 

“ In Belgium dogs are used as 
sentries, and big dogs also for drag¬ 
ging machine-guns and as ambu¬ 
lance dogs. Holland has ambulance dogs with the Grenadier 
regiments, some of which I have supplied myself, and there is 
a training school at the Hague, under the presidency of the 
Prince*Consort of the Netherlands. The Russian Hussars of 
the Imperial guard at Tzarskoe Selo, the camp outside 
St. Petersburg, have now twenty-three Airedales ; Sweden 
holds military dog trials periodically at Stockholm, and 
the whole frontier of Bulgaria is guarded by these dogs. 

“ Having told you as much as that about military dogs, 
I am afraid I must be rather more brief concerning police 
dogs, even though that is an almost equally interesting 
topic. 

“ Police dogs are intended for use with policemen on 
night duty in the suburbs of the metropolitan area, and 
in those of all big towns. The object is to give the constable 
warning of anything unusual, and to protect him from 
attack. The dog is on a lead and muzzled, but, by a 


"ROBERT'S” ABLE LIEUTENANT. 

An Airedale that has been trained to assist in police work. 


AMBULANCE DOGS. 
Bloodhounds trained to search for wounded men. 
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mechanical contrivance, I have arranged that both lead 
and muzzle can be instantly slipped, so that if the constable 
is attacked the dog can be immediately released. 

" ‘ Jerry/ the well-known police patrol dog, who was 
one of the first of my dogs experimented with in Liverpool, 
died in March this year from poisoning, with some notable 
cases to his credit. He was attached to the Wavertree 
Division, and was always a subject of interest, whether 
on or off duty. * Nigger,' of the Berkshire County Con¬ 
stabulary, was one of the first police dogs utilised in this 
country. Sir Theodore Brinckman purchased him of 
me for presentation to the Clewer Police-station at 
Windsor, the dog's duties being to accompany the police¬ 
men on night duty on lonely beats. 

“You may be interested to know that I have supplied such 
trained dogs to the Metropolitan Police, also to the police 
of Germany, Singapore, Norway, Nigeria, Austria, Sierra 
Leone, America, Egyptian Customs, India, Denmark, 
Portugal, and Holland. And my dogs are used by the 
night watchmen of H.R.H. Princess Louise at Ken¬ 
sington Palace and Roseneath ; of the Duke of Connaught 
at Bagshot Park; and of the Earl of Dufferin at 
Richmond. 

“ From what I have said as to the muzzle, it will be 
understood that innocent people are completely safe from 
police dog attacks ; but the knowledge that he has, if 
necessary, an efficient aid against murderous assaults, 
gives the policeman great confidence in carrying out his 
duties. The muzzle also prevents the dog from taking 
up poison, and would, no doubt, have saved ‘ Jerry ’ 
haul he been wearing one. Police dogs are particularly 
useful to pursue and hold escaping criminals, for darkness 
is no obstacle to a dog, and it is easy for him to follow and 
overtake a man running away at night when the constable 
might be much hampered. It was rather amusing to 


hear that, on the Woolton Road, Liverpool, the dog 
' Jerry ' once * held up ' a number of men returning 
home from work. They had a collection of small bundles 
and tin cans amongst them, and ‘ Jerry ' was not satisfied 
until the officer had had a look at these, and passed them 
as being 'all right.' 

“ Some time ago I went abroad and made a study of all 
the systems at the training establishments for police dogs 
in Belgium, France and Germany. I found that in Berlin, 
Brussels and Paris there has been much less crime since 
the-introduction of police dogs, which are now regarded 
as being of such important service to the police that the 
Berlin municipal authorities voted ^1,350 for the increase 
of the training establishment in that city. The Bulgarians 
have a perfect system of war dogs, and, in the event of 
war, readily supply the army from the police; Austria 
also trains large numbers of police dogs. 

“ I had almost omitted to mention to you my month 
spent in Morocco with the Spanish troops in the field, 
during the Riff campaign. I went out, at the instance 
of the Empress Eugenie, with a dog that I had trained 
to seek wounded men on the battlefield, and this dog the 
Empress presented to the King and Queen of Spain, to 
be used by the Spanish Red Cross Society. Well, I found 
that the Moors also had the ‘ friend of man' to help them, 
and at night a Riff would creep towards the Spanish out¬ 
posts, and send on his dog. When the dog barked at a 
sentry, all the Moors would concentrate their fire in that 
direction, giving time for the knowing animal to retreat. 
Another trick was to put a burnous and turban on one 
of their trained dogs, and send him from point to point 
in front of the Spanish soldiers. At a distance he looked 
much like a creeping man: the soldiers would fire, thus 
revealing their positions, and the cunning dog then raced 
back to safety." 





“ Captain.” 

By JOHN LEA. 



W ELL, Captain, old fellow ! Still resting and dreaming 
Of spring’s sunny season that faded so fast ? 

Lie easy ! I, too, while the firelight is gleaming. 
Delight in recalling the past. 

" Where’s Captain ? ” How often the question was shouted, 
When off on some venture we youngsters would run; 
For, happen what might, there was nobody doubted 
That Captain must join in the fun. 

One call was enough. I believe, if the ocean 

Had weltered between us, that summoning cry 
Would still have awakened your faithful devotion 
And brought back a yelp of reply. 

For, scarce through the house were its echoes declining 
When, like a tornado of bustle and row, 

You leapt out of nowhere, excitedly whining : 

” I’m ready ! What game is it now ? ” 

Prick-eared and bright-eyed, with your muzzle aquiver, 

You gazed in our faces, as silent we stood. 

" Come on,” came the bark, ” for a bathe in the river, 

Or forage in Willowby Wood.” 

To put on one’s hat was a sign past denying, 

For then down the garden, with nose to the ground, 
You sent the white dust of exuberance flying, 

And took the high gate at a bound. 


What rovings we had by the hill-side and hollow ; 

What breathless exploits by the reed-circled pond ; 
What panting pursuits, when, as swift as the swallow. 

You coursed the broad meadows beyond. 

A yelp, a cool plunge, and, with glance of inquiry, 

You churned into sparks the bright disc of the sun, 
And all the calm surface grew blinkingly fiery 
Until your gyrations were done. 

Ah, Captain, old chap, do your thoughts ever wander 
To outings like these in the days of your prime ? 
See, there lies the path to the hill-top out yonder 
Which once we delighted to climb. 

But as the years waned it was noticed with sorrow 
How calls for a ramble you failed to obey. 

” Forgive me,” you smiled, " I will venture to-morrow, 
But, somehow, I'm weary to-day.” 

And then to the hearthrug discreetly retiring, 

You lay at full length with a half-lifted ear, 

By which we all guessed you were mutely inquiring: 

” Does this make my weariness clear ? ” 

Then rest on, my Captain, and, bright as the morning. 
The light of the sunset shall glow in the skies; 

For clearly I see that, all feebleness scorning, 

Affection still shines in your eyes. 
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The Opium Smugglers. 

A Tale of Burton of the Queensland Police. 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of ‘' The Stolen Prize*.” etc. 



Bob Burton stepped swiftly 
into the office and stood to 
attention, the Chief looked 
up. 

" Here,corporal," he cried, 
tossing over a paper, 
" you've been transferred 
to Port Denison." 

Bob looked surprised, and 
the other laughed. 

" It's all right," he said. 
" I recommended you months 
ago. You've done good 
work, lad; and now here’s your chance. They are short 
of men up north, and you're expected to report as soon 
as nossible." 

L»ob stood a moment dumbfounded, and then, " I'm 
sorry to go, sir," he said. 

The Chief looked up with a kindly smile. 

" We shall be sorry to lose you, but you deserve your 
luck. Now you had better see about packing." 

A week later found Bob and Trooper Connor upon the 
trail. That evening, as they sat talking before turning 
in, Bob turned to the trooper. 

" Now tell me exactly what has happened," he said. 

Connor lit his pipe, and settling himself comfortably 
back against his saddle began. 

" Y’see, corporal, it's this way. There’s been a great 
deal of opium smuggling around these parts lately, and 
orders came from headquarters that it's got to stop. The 
Chief thinks that probably some of the stuff gets in through 
Sin Yen's place up at Dugong Creek. There’s an old 
mine there, and the Chinkies work it." 

" But there is no evidence ?" 

" Not a scrap. The Chief sent out Hewitt and Smith, 
but they failed to report. What’s happened to them 
I don’t know, but from what I’ve heard of Sin Yen, he's 
a tough nut." 

" Well." snapped Bob, " we've got to crack him." 

" If he gets a sight of us in this rig, and there’s anything 
wrong, he’ll shoot on sight." 

" Then we must not appear in uniform. Is there no 
place where we can change ?" 

Connor thought a moment, and then he slapped his 
thigh. 

" There is," he exclaimed. " Old Tom King’s got a 
shanty about five miles from the creek. He’ll help us 
like a shot, and put the horses up." 

"Right. We’ll go there, first. Well, good-night, I’m 
going to turn in." 

Before sun-up next morning they were in the saddle, and 
rode straight to Tom King’s cabin. An hour later two 
disreputable-looking tramps crept from the hut. There 
was nothing in their appearance different from that of 
the typical " sundowner." They each carried a " swag," 
or bundle, on their backs, together with a billy can and 
pannikin. The swags looked innocent enough, but each 
contained a large quantity of cartridges, and the ragged- 
looking belts supported a brace of Mauser automatic 
pistols. By noon they reached Dugong Creek. 

The old mine, which had been abandoned years before 
by its owners, lay at the head of a small creek. A thick 
growth of trees lined the side of the creek, and a wide 
roadway had been cut through them. Cautiously Bob 
and the trooper examined the trail, and suddenly, as the 


roadway made a turn, Connor, who was leading, gave a cry 
of surprise. 

" Say, corporal," he muttered, " look at that! " 

There in a large clearing, one side of which lay along 
the creek, was one of the largest log buildings either had 
ever seen. Though built of undressed timber it was 
well constructed. Windows and doors were fitted, and, 
except for the materials used, it might have been in one 
of the cities. A strong palisade enclosed a large court¬ 
yard, while on the creek side a low fence, made of wattle, 
gave protection. At low water there was a strip of black 
oozy mud about ten feet wide, but at high water the 
bottom of the fence was covered. 

They came upon the building just as dawn was breaking, 
and, taking cover behind a trailing lawyer vine, they waited. 
Presently a bell sounded and a number of Chinese coolies 
came out into the compound. With a great deal of chat¬ 
tering they took up their implements from a shed which 
adjoined the house and marched down to the mine. They 
were an evil-looking crowd. Bach one was dressed in a 
pair of blue overalls and a blue cotton shirt. A belt 
around the waist contained an ugly curved knife. One 
or two carried revolvers and all were barefooted. Their 
yellow faces and sleek, well-greased pigtails gave them a 
weird look, and yet, as Bob said later, when they were 
talking it over, they might really be a peaceful crowd. 

For two days the two watched. At dawn each day the 
coolies w'ent to the mine and each evening they returned 
at sundown. On the third day the watchers were rewarded. 
Away down seaward the mouth of the creek lay shimmering 
in the noonday sun. Suddenly there came into sight a 
schooner standing well into the shore. She anchored, and 
through his glasses Bob could make out her name, " The 
Mandarin " ; and as they watched a boat put off from her 
side. In the stem sat a huge Chinaman, and as the boat 
came nearer Bob whispered to Connor: 

" That’s Sin Yen. We're in luck, for if there's opium 
aboard they’ll land it." 

Connor nodded. The boat pulled into the landing-place, 
and as Sin Yen stepped out there came a clatter of horses' 
hoofs upon the road behind. The two watchers turned 
and saw three men riding up to the palisade. 

"Hallo, there 1 " they cried as they dismounted, and 
a couple of Chinese ran to open the gate. 

The three men were typical backblockers, and yet there 
was something about them that was not inviting. The 
tallest of the three was a black-browed, black-bearded 
man, and across his forehead w r as an ugly blue scar. 

Connor rolled over to Bob’s side and whispered softly: 

" That’s Blue Pete, or I’m a Dutchman." 

" Do you know him ? " 

“ No, but I've heard of him. He’s a thumping bad lot. 
There’s nothing definitely against him, but he’s well known 
down south." 

The three men joined Sin Yen and together the four 
entered the house. 

For hours the two watched. The labourers returned 
from the mine and darkness settled down. Then Bob 
arose. 

" Stay here, John," he said. "I’m going to investigate." 

" It's risky, corporal. You'd better let me go," replied 
the other, straightening himself up and loosening his pistols. 

"No, thanks, Connor; I’ll go myself. You stay here. 
If I’m not back in an hour, come and have a look round. 
They don't know we’re here, so it should be easy; and I 
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mean to find out what your friend Blue Pete and his pals 
have got to do with the Chinkies." 

Very carefully he crept forward and worked his way to 
the palisade. A light spring, and he had drawn himself up. 
For a moment he paused, looking into the courtyard, and 
then the next instant he dropped noiselessly within the 
fence. 

Upon that side the building was in darkness, and he stole 
silently to the rear. Here luck favoured him. From one 
of the windows on the ground floor several thin lines of 
light shone clearly from between the laths of the blind. 
With the stealthy step of one used to the trail he approached 
and crouched in the shadow. Carefully he straightened 
himself, and to his satisfaction found that the window 
was open and that a twisted lath gave him a fairly good 
view of the room. 

The four men he sought were seated at the table drinking 
and playing cards, and the Chinaman was speaking. 

44 Velly well," he said, " me havee the stuff all leady same 
time Fliday. We gettee stuff asho' to-mollow. Yo' 
come same time, eh ? " 

Blue Pete answered him. 44 That's the ticket, Sin, my 
boy. We’ll have the team as usual. I suppose there's 
nobody nosing round ? " 

Sin Yen smiled evilly. 44 If theah was," he said, " they’d 
be solly." 

The youngest of the three, a tall, dapper-looking man, 
interrupted. 

44 Then, we’ll be waiting at the Point. Land the stuff 
there, Sin." 

The Chinaman nodded. 44 All li’," he lisped. " Yo' 
got cash ?" he added as an afterthought. 

Blue Pete indicated the young man. " Dandy Jim 
here’s got it. He’s boss of this show." 

Jim got up slowly and stretched 
himself. " Come on, boys," he yawned, 

,f it’s late and we’ve got to start 

early to-morrow." ^ 

Full of glee, Bob retraced his steps 
without accident and rejoined Connor. 

"What will you do?" asked the 
trooper, as Bob described what had 
happened. 

“ We cannot do anything till we 
know what the 1 stuff ' is. I've got a 
plan, but if it succeeds we shall want 
help later. You see, I want to catch 
’em red-handed," and they crept away. 

On Friday, at dawn. Burton and 
Connor took up their stand upon the 
trail leading inland from the mine. 

They had examined the creek and 

found the only possible point where 

any landing of cargo could be made. dffy 

They followed the trail and decided 

upon their action. There was one 

point where a stiff climb up a rough 

part of the track was bordered by a 

dense growth of trees, and there they 

waited. 

About noon Blue Pete and a red- 
haired accomplice, named Dingo Dick, 
came into view, the latter driving a 
cumbersome waggon. There was no 
sign of Dandy Jim, and his two 
confederates drove the lumbering 
vehicle towards the mine. Within 
an hour they returned. As the horses 
strained up the incline Bob’s voice 

rang out sharply. ;. 

14 Hands up!" he cried. 

Pete’s hand flew to his hip. and 
Dick lashed the horses unmercifully. 

Swiftly a stream of bullets sped to¬ 
wards the trees, whence the voice had 
come. 

Then Connor joined in the game 


from the opposite side of the trail, and Pete’s revolver 
dropped from his wounded hand. With an oath he 
whipped out another revolver, and then Bob fired, and 
the weapon, struck squarely in the middle, shot from 
the desperado’s hand. 

44 You’d better give in. I shoot to kill next time," 
said Bob steadily, as he stepped out from behind a tree. 

Two pairs of hands went up, and the labouring horses 
stopped. 

44 Who are you, anyway ?" growled Pete. 

44 Corporal Burton of the Queensland Mounted," snapped 
Bob. 44 Now then, get down." 

44 What for ?" 

44 Don’t argue ; we’ve got no time to lose. Fix ’em up, 
Connor." 

The trooper advanced and snapped the handcuffs on 
the men. 

44 Now I’ll examine the cargo," and Bob stepped to 
the waggon. 

In it were three casks. From one he withdrew the 
vent peg and tilted it. A stream of a sticky, viscous 
liquid flowed slowly out. 

44 Treacle 1 " he said disgustedly, while Blue Pete laughed. 


44 With a roar Connor seized a broken 

branch, and sprang to his companion’s 

aid.” ( See page 736.) 
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” Try the others, Mister Corporal/* he jeered. ” Say, 
but you’ll have to pay heavily for this.” 

The next barrel gave the same result, and then Connor 
made a suggestion. 

” Stave one in,” he said quickly. 

Bob rolled one from the waggon, and as it fell several 
of the staves parted, and as the treacle flowed slowly 
away it revealed a number of small metal canisters 
suspended upon wires. 

Connor grinned. ” I'm thinking you'll find that stuff's 
opium,” he said. 

Then their captives began to rave. 

” Stop that,” ordered Bob sharply. ” Well, I arrest 
you two,” he continued. ” You’ll come back to Denison.” 

The two men were placed in the cart and their legs 
tied securely. Bob had just turned the horses, and was 
about to climb to the seat, when a dozen yellow forms 
sprang from the trees. The corporal whipped round and 
fired point blank, and with a strangled sob one of the 
yelling Chinamen went down. With a roar Connor seized 
a broken branch, and sprang to his companion’s aid. 

For a while Bob held their attackers at bay, while Blue 
Pete and his companion yelled out orders. 

" Knife him, Willy,” yelled Blue Pete, suddenly gazing 
excitedly past Burton. 

It was an old trick but it acted. Like a flash Bob spun 
round to face the new danger. There was no one there, 
but, before he could turn, a smashing blow from a club 
stretched him senseless. 

Then Connor lost his head and fought like a madman, 
laying about him right and left with his weapon. For a 
while he maintained the unequal battle of one against 
ten, and then, turning swiftly, he made for the woods. 

The Chinamen raced pell-mell after him and a volley 
of shots flew around him. One struck him in the leg and 
he fell. With a wild yell of triumph his pursuers closed 
in. They were nearly upon him when an unexpected 
thing happened. From all sides there arose fierce yells of 
anger, as fifty or sixty wild blacks burst from cover, and 
a flight of boomerangs met the Chinese. Then the blacks 
dashed in, spears in hand, and the Chinamen, too few for 
the odds against them, turned and bolted back to their 
companions. 

Meanwhile Connor struggled to his feet and stood sur¬ 
rounded by hostile natives. He did not flinch, for he was 
used to tight comers. Rapidly he addressed them in 
several dialects, and at last made himself understood. 
As soon as they realised that he belonged to the police 
they grew calmer. He sent two or three of them to find 
out what had happened to Bob, and then, with the main 
body, went deeper into the bush, where they encamped. 

The head man, Nogoru, explained their providential 
appearance. 

“ Him yellow mans, him great thief. Him steal 
him (our) food, him steal him (our) land.” 

“ Well, what you go do ? ” asked Connor. 

“ Him (we) go kill, kill yellow mans. Him takum him 
(our) gold.” 

Connor nodded, and they proceeded to prepare a meal. 

As for Bob, he was in a bad way. He was unconscious, 
and the Chinamen took him to the creek. When he came 
to he found himself lying upon the floor of the room where 
he had seen the men two nights before. Seated opposite 
him were Sin Yen and Dandy Jim. The latter had one 
foot bound up and was resting it upon a chair. As Bob 
recovered consciousness the latter addressed him. 

“ So you're better ? ” he said softly. ” I was afraid 
we’d killed you. Who are you ? ” 

Bob told him, and the rogue turned to Sin Yen with a 
laugh. ” I suppose you’ve got room for him ? ” he asked 
with a smile. 

“ Plenty loom,” grinned the Chinaman. ” He fine stlong 
fellow; he able work plenty much. Me puttee him in mine.” 

Jim nodded. ” Yes, that will do,” he commented. 

The Chinaman called loudly and two coolies entered. 
Sin Yen gave them some instructions, and they stooped to 
pick up the corporal. 


” Wait a bit,” cried Jim, and they left him there. 

” Just to make you sleep comfortably Where you're 
going, I’ll explain,” he said with a sneer. ” You see, I 
happened to stumble on your tracks down by the creek 
yesterday and I watched. I twisted my ankle, so that 
I could not come with the Chinkies to-day. Anyhow, we've 
got you, and we’ll have your partner before long.” 

Bob looked at him defiantly. ” You think so,” he said 
sharply; ” but I tell you we’ll get you by the heels yet.” 

The opium smuggler smiled. ” That’s what the others 
said,” he laughed, ” but they don't think so now. Go on, 
take him away,” he added. 

As the coolies stooped to pick him up Bob twisted over 
suddenly. He kicked out with his feet and tumbled 
the Chinamen to the ground. With a spring he jumped 
up and seized a heavy chair. His head was aching 
terribly from the blow he had received, but before the 
smuggler could fire the heavy chair crashed down upon 
his head and he dropped to the floor. 

With a yell of fury Sin Yen drew his knife and sprang 
at the corporal. With a swing the chair left Burton’s 
hand. It struck the bulky Chinaman below the 
knees, and as he lurched forward Bob’s right fist shot out. 
The blow caught the other upon the chin and he dropped 
senseless to the ground. By this time the two coolies had 
recovered their wind and made a spring at him, but with 
a bound he dashed at the window. There was a crash 
of glass as he burst through, and with a spring he cleared 
the palisade. 

Before the other Chinamen could follow Bob reached 
the shelter of the bush. He made his way rapidly 
to the scene of the early fight and got on Connor’s trail. 
Two hours later he reached the camp where the trooper 
was just starting out with the blacks to attempt a rescue. 


ii. 

ONNOR gave a start of surprise as he sprang 
forward. ” Say, but-I’m glad you've got clear. 
What shall we do now ? ” he asked. 

Bob paused a moment and glanced round at 
the faces of the blacks. 

” Do you think they can be trusted ? ” he queried. 

” Sure. They wanted to attack the Chinks this after¬ 
noon, but they'd have stood no chance by daylight.” 

“ They must not attack them at all 1 ” 

Connor looked nonplussed. ” But I promised them they 
should,” he said. 

” That can’t be helped. I’m not going to start a race 
war in this district. Do you know them ? ” 

” I can’t say I do. I know their lingo, and that’s about 
ail.” 

” Then call them up and I’ll speak to them.” 

With Connor as interpreter, Bob explained what he 
wanted done, and within half an hour one of the best 
runners started off to Port Denison with a note to Cap¬ 
tain Boyne. Two more were sent to Tom King’s cabin for 
the horses and accoutrements, and the rest sat down to 
wait. Before they turned in, Connor and Bob settled the 
details of their plan. 

” D’ye mean to tell me ye’re going to try to arrest tha* 
bunch single-handed ? ” asked the trooper incredulously. 

Bob smiled. ” Not exactly,” he said. “ I shall want 
your help. I’m not going to wait till the boys get here. 
The black won’t get to Denison before to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, and even if the Captain sends the men I’ve asked 
for at once they cannot possibly be here till Monday 
morning. That means that Sin Yen and the rest will have 
a chance to clear out.” 

” They won’t do that, corporal, if I know the breed. 
Dandy Jim and the other two might bolt, and Sin Yen might 
take to the schooner with them, but the others will stop 
where the gold is.” 

” Anyhow, I’m going there to-morrow night. You'll 
come with me and we’ll take a dozen or so of the myalls. 
They’ll come in handy if we get tied up.” 
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Before dawn next day Burton and his companion, together 
with the blacks, were hiding opposite the mine buildings. 
To their surprise no one went out to the mines. 

“ Have they bolted ? ” asked Connor. 

“ I don’t think so. Ah 1 I thought not. Look 1 ” 

Even as he spoke there came out into the yard twenty 
or thirty Chinamen armed with rifles. At an upper window 
they could make out the figures of Sin Yen and the three 
white msn. Each was armed with a repeating rifle and 
it was clear that they 
meant business. 

“ Now, what can . 


you do ? ” whispered Connor. “ You can’t fight the 
whole bunch.” 

“ We must wait. Directly a man comes outside we’ve 
got to arrest him.” 

Connor shook his head dubiously. “ They won’t stir 
out,” he said. " There’s something morc’n opium smug¬ 
gling behind this.” 

All that day they waited, and then at night the two blacks 
who had gone to King’s cabin came stealthily through the 
bush carrying two uniforms, and the two policemen put 
these on and resumed their watch. 

The night was dark; thick banks of cloud obscured the 


moon; and an intense stillness brooded over the scene—that 
oppressive stillness that precedes a tropical storm. It was 
but a few minutes past midnight when Bob made the 
next move. Just now it was low tide and the two policemen 
crept cautiously forward. They had nearly reached the 
water's edge when without warning a bullet whistled past 
their heads. Quickly they sprang upright and dashed for 
cover. 

” That settles it. We’ll wait for the others,” panted 
Bob as they reached the trees. ” I thought 
perhaps they might not have sentinels out. Go 
back to camp, Johnny, and see if by any chance 
the others have come.” 

Connor found that the rest of the 
blacks had already begun to move. 
They had struck camp, and nothing he 
said would make them stay. They 
were going to attack the miners at 
dawn. In vain Connor argued and 
threatened the chief. The blacks had 
got it into their heads that there would 
be much plunder and they went on 
with their preparations. Still 
Connor waited, hoping to be able 
to stop them. They were just 
about to start when a dozen 
troopers came up at a gallop. 
They had broken camp 
early and had arrived just 
in time, and the sight of 
such a large number of police 
overawed the blacks and 
they gave in. 

Connor explained the con¬ 
ditions of things and the 
newcomers joined Burton. 
Captain Boyne had sent a 
note to the corporal. It 
was short and to the point. 

” This is your job. Get 
the ringleaders.” 

That was all, and Bob 
flushed as he realised why 
the Chief had not sent a 
senior man to take charge. 
Well, there was one thing— 
i lie would succeed. And his 
chin set rigid and his 
shoulders braced up. 

With these reinforcements 
he felt strong enough to act 
boldly. He posted his men, 
eight upon the front and two 
upon each side. Connor took 
up a position from which 
he could command the 
creek. When all his men 
were placed the young cor¬ 
poral advanced boldly. 

” Hi, there I ” he shouted. 
#< Where’s Sin Yen ? ” 

One of the upper windows 
opened with a jerk and the fat 
heavy face of Sin Yen looked 
out from behind a rifle. 

” What yo’ want ? ” he demanded. 

” You,” cried Bob boldly. ” I want you and Blue Pete 
and his pals. Are you coming quietly ? ” 

” Yo’ go home, lil' boy. Yo’ no get u 9 . We fight, 
savvy ? ” 

“ Yes, but I've got my men here, so I’d advise you to 
give in.” 

Suddenly another form came to the window and Blue 
Pete thrust his head out. 

” Go to blazes ! ” he growled, and, whipping out a revolver, 
fired point blank. 

The young corporal was on the alert. At the first sign 
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41 Too late, Bob turned to meet Sin Yen. The Chinaman’s eyes blazed evilly, and . . . his 
left hand seized the Corporal’s throat in a grip of iron.” (See page 738.) 
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of hostilities he jumped forward and crouched in the shelter 
of the palisade. 

14 Now I ” he cried, and the eight troopers sprang into 
view, their carbines levelled. 

The rogues were obviously nonplussed, and then Sin 
Yen yelled out something in Chinese. Instantly, all along 
the palisade, a volley of shots rang out and two of the 
troopers dropped. The others took cover and opened up a 
brisk fire. Corporal Burton was completely protected 
by the palisade, for the loopholes from which the Chinese 
were firing were too high to reach him, and he crawled 
along on his hands and knees. He reached the place where, 
just above him, a rifle barrel protruded. 

With a quick spring he gripped the weapon ; his revolver 
was thrust into the loophole ; and a second later a body fell 
heavily. Twice he did this, and then a column of flame 
soared upward from an outhouse attached to the main 
building—-Connor had been busy. Through the open door 
of the shed he had seen a number of barrels and had con¬ 
centrated his fire upon them. One had contained blasting 
powder and the others petroleum. The powder had fired, 
and now the whole building was in flames, which quickly 
spread, and the inmates dashed into the courtyard. 

Still the troopers fired whenever they could see one of 
the defenders, and as a last desperate chance Sin Yen and 
the three whites sent the coolies in a wild charge from the 
enclosure. The heavy gates swung open, and with gleaming 
knives in their hands the mob rushed at the troopers. 
Instead of following them up the four leaders made a bolt 
for the bush. If they could once reach the mine they 
knew they could hold out for a time. 

Bob saw the manoeuvre, and with a yell to the others he 
followed. Luckily Connor was not engaged at the moment. 
The half-dozen troopers were more than holding their own, 


and he went to the corporal’s aid. At the edge of the bush 
the desperadoes paused. The four of them wheeled round 
and emptied their revolvers. One shot took Bob in the 
left wrist, and Connor received a flesh wound in his thigh, 
but they pressed on. 

44 Give in l M shouted Burton. 

For one instant the four men hesitated, and then, with one 
accord, they sprang upon the two policemen. Connor was- 
used to this style of fighting and ducked just in time. He 
seized Blue Pete by the waist, at the same time driving his 
right foot, with smashing force, into the ribs of Dandy Jim. 
Dingo Dick was a little in advance of Sin Yen. As he 
came near, Bob sprang to the right. His left foot shot out 
and caught the other’s ankle, and the opium smuggler 
crashed to the ground. 

Too late, Bob turned to meet Sin Yen. The Chinaman’s 
eyes blazed evilly and in his hands he grasped a gleaming 
knife. His left hand seized the corporal’s throat in a 
grip of iron, and with a tremendous heave he half lifted 
him from his feet and the knife flashed downwards. Even 
as it did so, the Chinaman gave a yell and the knife dropped 
from the shattered wrist. One of the troopers had fired 
just in time. 

With an eel-like twist, Bob twined his legs round the 
other’s waist; his heavy pistol butt crashed down upon the 
yellow temple, and the two fell heavily. 

By this time the rest of the Chinese had surrendered, and 
now the surviving police hurried up and the four desperadoes 
were secured. Of the fourteen police there was not one 
but was wounded, two of them being seriously hurt. 

As Bob looked round his jaw set grimly. 

44 We'll take the lot back,” he said sharply, and turned to 
the ringleaders. 44 I don’t think you'll do much damage 
for a year or two,” he added with a smile. 


A Talk to Boys. 


“Penny Wise.” 




By an Old One. 



OR the sake of getting a few 
thousand pounds for the 
national exchequer, a govern¬ 
ment in this country once 
decided to tax the colonists’ tea 
in America. The civilians of 
Boston went on board the tea 
ships in the harbour and flung their 
cargoes into the sea. Then the gov¬ 
ernment determined to make the 
colonists submit, and in the process 
this country lost the vast lands which 
now are the United States—once the richest 
jewel of the Crown. You will read the story 
in the history books, if you turn up the reign 
of George III. 

That was *' penny wise and pound foolish,” 
as the old proverb so well says. That was insisting upon 
a trifling thing and thereby losing a much more impor¬ 
tant thing. It is always a foolish thing to do, and yet 
many people still do it. 

You know the story of the man who neglected to shoe 
his horse afresh when one of them came loose ? Clink- 
clank ! Clink-clank ! went the shoe, saying as plainly 
as shoe could speak : 44 Stop at the next blacksmith’s forge 
and have a new set of shoes put on.” 

But the man begrudged the expense. If it had been 
only the case of one shoe, now, he might have yielded. But 
everybody knows that one new shoe generally means four 
new shoes where horses are concerned, and the man said to 
himself, "Oh. we shall manage. It isn’t very loose. It’ll 
last a week or two yet.” 

Clinky-clanky I Clinky-clanky ! went the shoe, saying as 
plain as print, 44 Do it now. man ! Do it now, man ! ” But 


he wouldn’t listen, and went clanking past no fewer than 
three blacksmiths’ forges and refused to stop at each. 

Then the horse stumbled because of its loose shoe and. 
coming heavily down, threw the man into the hedge, broke 
a shaft, and lamed himself so badly that he would sell for 
ten pounds less than his former value. So, you see, for the 
sake of saving a few pence, this foolish fellow lost many 
pounds. It was bad policy. It was being 44 penny wise 
and pound foolish.” 

But sometimes, instead of a horse, it’s a boy who suffers 
from this foolish policy—and this is a lesson for fathers. I 
know a boy who won a fine scholarship, but his father knew 
of a job in the mill to which he could put him at once, and 
where he could earn ten shillings a week, so he would not 
allow his son to take up the scholarship. The immediate 
prospect of ten shillings a week, although he was getting 
good wages himself, was too tempting. 

Now, what was the result ? His boy is still working in the 
mill, and his wages are now thirty-five shillings a week. 
But the boy who succeeded to the scholarship is now a judge 
in Bombay, and, besides living in great comfort himself, 
sends his old father enough to keep him in comparative 
luxury for the rest of his life. This is a case of being 
44 penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Two young fellows started business at the same time. 
They had not very much capital, and they had to be careful 
how they used it. One of them took a shop in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where the rents were low. It had been a long 
time vacant and wanted painting, but he would not go 
to the expense, and, as for advertising, that was much 
too expensive. So he opened his shop and waited for 
customers. 

The other young fellow took a shop in the main street, 
on a comer, and because the site was such a prominent one 
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he had to face a high rent. The landlord was willing to do a 
little decoration, but that would not suit this young man. 
He had the front of his shop fixed with mirrors and gold- 
lettered signs and plate glass, and the inside carpeted and 
handsomely furnished. When his windows were " dressed " 
they looked fine, and lots of people stopped to look at them. 

He had not a great deal of capital left, but he said to 
himself, " What is the use of having fine things to sell and a 
fine shop to sell them in, if people are not aware of what they 
can buy here ? " So he spent quite a lot of money in 
advertising his wares, and at first it seemed like throwing 
it away. 

Which of these two men succeeded ? I can assure you, it 
was not the penny wise man. His shop looked so unattractive 
that nobody thought of stopping to look at it and, besides, 
very few people were even aware of its existence. If it had 
been a good “ stand " it would not have been “ to let," and 
even if it had been, the rent would have been higher. Good 
things are never cheap at first. They are only cheap in the 
end. It was soon "to let " again, and the young man 
managed to save part of his capital, and, let us hope, used it 
to better advantage. 

The other young man had his anxious moments—who 
has not ?—but pluck and enterprise pulleck him through. 
To-day his shop occupies the whole block, and people come 
for miles and miles to see it. 

" Penny " wisdom is a poor thing. It kills enterprise. 
The British Empire was not built that way, nor is it main¬ 
tained that way. You know there was once a ship lost 


through the want of a bucketful of tar to caulk the seams, 
and many a human barque has been lost that way. Don’t 
be finicking and mean and narrow, boys. Go into a thing 
royally, whole-heartedly, and, if you fail, fail gloriously, 
like the army of which it was said : " That defeat was as 
noble as victory." 

The Bible has something to say about " Penny " wisdom : 
" There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty," and the New Testament gives the Christian 
interpretation of this old proverb in the words of Christ 
Himself : " He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it." 

Money is not the only thing we spend. We spend our¬ 
selves. Some boys I have known were penny wise in self¬ 
spending. They had no liberality of soul. Other boys I 
have known spent themselves royally for others. And what 
was the result in each case ? Why, the boy who was 
niggardly of kindness and helpfulness and generosity, grew 
up to be a narrow-souled friendless man ; but the boy who 
gave himself generously reaped golden harvests of love and 
comradeship. 

The Christian cannot be mean. His whole profession 
is opposed to meanness. He must be generous, open-hearted, 
and unselfish. He never counts the cost where kindness is 
concerned. He is never penny wise in his gifts of help and 
comfort and sympathy. He is always helping lame dogs 
over stiles. He never begrudges hard work if he can be 
of use. 



THE PLEASURE TRIP. 


Thoughtless Old 3oatman Ah ! the sea's wunnerful good for you! Gives you a happetite! When you 
gets back 'ome, I shouldn't be s'prised if a young gen’leman like you'll be wantin' 'is 'am sangwidges 
an’ 'is pastry puddin’s an’ . . . ” (cut short). 


H ftbouobt for tbe flDontb. 


/TT rieve not, my friends, o’er Fortune’s 
VU long delay. 

Wait not for some great opportunity 
The fame of your ambitions to display ; 

He gathers best who gleaneth day by day. 
From common things that ever round us 
lie. 


Be of good cheer, comrades of toil and care; 
Each worthy deed will bring its just reward; 
Our waysides may yield blossoms sweet 
and fair, 

Our fallow plantings righteousness may bear 
With fruitage for the gamers of the Lord. 

Anon. 
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A View of the Culcbra Gut. 


Interior of the Gatan Lock. 



The Romance and Reality of the 
Great Engineering Feat that has 
Linked Two Oceans. 



By M. B. SANFORD. 


T HE history of the 
Panama Canal is full 
of romance and in¬ 
terest, and takes us 
back more than four hundred 
years. Columbus may be 
called the originator of the 
idea of a canal. He thought 
he could find a waterway from 
Europe to Asia by way of the 
Atlantic, and to the end of his 
life he believed that the land 
he discovered was some part 
of Asia. Before his time 
people had believed that it 
was possible to sail westward 
the navigators who followed 
first who crossed the Isthmus 
On the railroad journey over 
the Isthmus, travellers may see the Cerro Gigante—Big 
Hill—from which Balboa got his first sight of the great 
Ocean, on September 13, 1513. 

For many years explorers believed that they might find 
straits connecting the two oceans. Hernando Cortez 
sought eagerly for the “ secret of the Strait,’* and was 
convinced that, if a natural strait could not be found, an 
artificial one should be made, because ” it would make 
the King of Spain master of so many lands that he might 
call himself the Lord of the whole world.” After Cortez, 
Alvaro de Saavedra Ceron, who had been at Panama 
with Balboa, prepared plans for a canal across the Isthmus ; 
but he died before he could submit them to the King of 
Spain. 

In those early days four canal routes were suggested 
—Darien, Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec, and 
for years there was rivalry between Nicaragua and Panama 
for the location of the Canal. Philip II. of Spain sent an 
engineer to survey the Nicaragua route in 1567 ; but after 
he had experienced some difficulties, he conceived the 
idea that it would be contrary to the Divine Will to unite 
two oceans which the Creator of the world had separated, 
and that such an impious deed would cause some great 
catastrophe. He therefore threatened with death anyone 
who should seek a better route across the Isthmus than 
the overland trail from Porto Bello on the Atlantic side 
to Panama. 

More than a hundred years afterwards, William Paterson, 
of Scotland, the founder of the Bank of England, conceived 


the plan of establishing on the Isthmus of Darien a British 
Colony, which he believed would secure for Great Britain 
“ the keys of the universe, enabling their possessors to 
give laws to both oceans, and to become the arbiters of 
the commercial world.” Paterson’s enterprise, however, 
collapsed. 

In the Town Library at Nuremberg there is a curious 
globe made by a man named John Schoner in 1520, on 
which is shown a passage through the Isthmus of Darien. 

After the collapse of William Paterson’s enterprise, 
little was heard of the Panama Canal till the time 
of Alexander von Humboldt, who was in Central America 
between the years 1799 and 1804, and suggested nine 
different routes for an artificial waterway between the 
oceans. The great Goethe was much interested in 
Humboldt’s idea of a canal, and prophesied that the 
United States would make the passage through the Isthmus. 

In 1826 the American, Henry Clay, ordered an official 
survey of the Nicaragua route, and from time to time the 
United States was interested in that route. 

The first practical steps for the ” marriage of the two 
oceans ” by way of a Panama Canal were taken by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps in 1879, and two years later work was begun. 
In February, 1881, Sarah Bernhardt went to Panama 
and gave a performance in honour of the opening of the 
work. Thousands of kerosene torches were sent from 
France in the beginning of the work to use in torchlight 
processions to celebrate the completion of the Canal. And, 
in a jungle among the hills, far from any water, there 
are portable iron steamboats, which the French sent out 
in the early days of the work. These steamboats were 
carried in sections overland, so that they might be readv 
for the time when the canal should be built up to them, 
and they could be floated in it. The cost of the canal 
under the French was estimated at £24,000,000 ; but after 
spending more than £70,000,000, and accomplishing only 
a fifth of the work, the Company was forced into liquidation 
in January, 1889. Some of this money was spent in 
reckless extravagance. One man in power built a pigeon 
house that cost the Company £300, and another spent 
£8,000 on a bath house. 

Among the difficulties that the Company encountered 
were the overflow of the Chagres River, the long rainy 
seasons, marshes and quicksands, and the extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate. There were terrible epidemics 
of yellow fever and malaria, and thousands of workmen 
died. At a town called Matachin—where there are now 
machine shops and warehouses for the work of the Canal 



FERDINAND DE LESSEPS- 

from Europe to Asia. Of 
Columbus, Balboa was the 
and discovered the Pacific. 
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under the United States—more than 
2,000 Chinamen died from yellow 
fever during the unfortunate French 
enterprise. The French built hospitals, 
but did not try to make the Isthmus 
a sanitary place. The authorities of 
the United States have so greatly 
improved the sanitary conditions of 
the Canal Zone that it is said to be 
one of the healthiest communities in 
the world. 

After the Isthmus of Panama 
seceded from Colombia in 1903, the 
new government sold to the United 
States jurisdiction over the Isthmian 
Canal Strip, now called the Canal 
Zone. The United States paid to 
Panama forty million dollars for that 
strip and the right to blfild the Canal, 
and to the French ten million dollars 
for their concession. 

The hotels, messes, and kitchens at 
a number of places along the line of 
work are in charge of the 4 ' Subsistence 
Department ” of the Canal Commis¬ 
sion. The higher officials, the clerical 
force and the skilled labourers are 
recruited from the United States, 
usually through the Washington office. 

These men are called ** gold ” employees and meals are 
served to them at the hotels. The silver labourers, who 
are West Indians, are supplied with meals at a very low 
rate from kitchens or messes. European labourers have 
better meals at a very reasonable, but slightly higher, cost. 
The 41 Subsistence Department ” has charge of ice and 
cold-storage plants, bakeries, laundries, etc. 

There are several Young Men’s Christian Association 
clubhouses under the care of the Commission, with 
gymnasiums, libraries, reading rooms, and other means 
for healthful recreation. The Commission employs a 
number of chaplains, and in most of the villages there 
are churches, also rooms where various lodges meet. 

One of the most interesting features of the Canal is 
the great “ Culebra Cut.” Though the hill through which 
this Cut has been made was only 300 feet above tide level 
when the French began to excavate, the cutting through 
it has been a formidable undertaking. The whole length 
of the Cut from Obispo to Pedro Miguel is less than eight 
miles. The foot of the hill at Pedro Miguel is eight miles 


One of the great Steam “Scoops” at work. 

from the Pacific Ocean. The distance from Colon on the 
Atlantic side to Panama on the Pacific is only forty-seven 
miles, but the railroad journey is slow. 

When the French were digging for their canal, they 
dumped the earth close to the sides of the cuttings, and 
had a great deal of trouble in consequence. Under American 
direction, train loads of excavated material were carted 
away daily, and most of the earth from the Culebra Cut 
was taken to the coast at Colon, where it was used to raise 
the level of that city, and to fill in surrounding swamps. 
At one time the American engineer? were very much troubled 
by great earth slides during the progress of their cuttings. 

Another very interesting engineering feature is the 
Gatun Dam. This is in the Atlantic Division of the work, 
and is in the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel William L. 
Sibert, United States Army. There are three steps of 
twin locks at Gatun. The dam is of the greatest importance, 
as it is designed to control the waters of the Chagres River. 
This river is subject to raging floods, and the water has 
been known to rise forty feet in twenty-four hours. 



SKETCH MAP OI*' THE PANAMA CANAL. 

(From an official map showing the course, in reverse form, from the Atlantic to the Pacifio.) 
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Some eminent engi¬ 
neers were in favour of 
the building of a sea- 
level canal; but the 
advocates of the lock 
canal prevailed. One 
of the strongest argu¬ 
ments for the sea-level 
canal was the danger of 
the total destruction of 
the lock canal by earth¬ 
quake. An earthquake 
might damage a sea- 
level canal ; but would 
utterly ruin the lock. 

Serious earthquakes 
have occurred in the 
neighbourhood. More 
than a hundred years 
ago, the whole country 
from Bogota to Panama 
was shaken and thou¬ 
sands of lives were lost. 

In 1858 an earthquake caused much loss in the city of 
Panama and at Carthagena. Some years later the village 
of Cucuta was shaken down and several thousands of people 
were killed. In 1882 an earthquake at Panama wrecked the 
Town Hall, cracked the French Canal Company’s building 
and damaged the arches of the Cathedral. The builders of 
the canal, however, had sufficient confidence in the stability 
of their lock plan to face the risk from earthquakes. 

The beautiful Pearl Islands in the Bay of Panama 
were discovered by Balboa, who first saw the group from 
afar, and afterwards set 
sail for them with four 
brigantines which he 
had brought overland, 
and which were the 
first ships that had 
sailed those waters. He 
took possession of the 
islands, and intended 
to go on to Peru ; but 
was delayed by waiting 
for supplies. While he 
waited, a messenger 
from Pedrarias Davila, 
who had been sent by 
the King of Spain to 
tlje Isthmus to super¬ 
sede Balboa and hurry 
him back to Spain, 
persuaded the great 
discoverer to return to 
Adas, where he was put 
through the mockery 
of a trial and be¬ 
headed. 

Marvellous tales have 
been told of the pearls 
that were found in these 
islands. One historian 
relates that Governor 
Pedrarias sent a certain 
Gasper Morales with a 
number of men to the 
Island of Pearls. The 
lord of it at first refused 
to let them land ; but 
he became friendly, and 
was baptised, receiving 
the name of Pedro after 
the Governor Pedrarias, 
sometimes called Pedro 
Arias de Avila. The 
newly converted lord 
of the Island gave to 


The Pedro Miguel Lock. 


THE FIRST BOAT THROUGH. 

The tug " Gatun ” passing through the " Gatun " Lock, being the first boat to enter the canal. 


the party a basketful 
of pearls weighing a hun¬ 
dred and ten pounds; 
some of the pearls were 
as big as hazel nuts, 
and one of them was 
sold for twelve hundred 
ducats. 

This Governor Ped¬ 
rarias founded ** Old 
Panama,’* the ruined 
city which is about 
three miles away from 
the present town of 
Panama. Very luxu¬ 
rious was the life of Old 
Panama in its palmy 
days. The churches and 
monasteries had jewelled 
services and rich altar 
cloths ; the houses were 
fitted with silken hang¬ 
ings, and the ladies 
wore rich ornaments of gold and silver and magnificent 
pearls. The place was destroyed in 1671 by Morgan and his 
buccaneers. This Morgan was a Welshman who went to 
sea in his early youth. On his way to Barbadoes he was 
captured and sold, but managed to escape and join some 
buccaneers. He was apparently born to be a leader ; he 
saved money, equipped a boat, and was chosen commander. 

It is difficult to believe that Morgan, with his small 
troop of buccaneers, could prevail against the forces of 
the Governor of Panama—cavalry, infantry, Indians, 

horses and wild bulls. 
Some of his men were 
terrified when they 
saw the army against 
which they must fight; 
but Morgan turned on 
them with scorn, and 
told them that the 
fewer the warriors the 
greater the glory. H is 
enthusiasm revived 
the drooping spirits of 
his men. They went 
forward valiantly, 
captured and de¬ 
stroyed the city, and 
carried away its 
treasures. 

It is said that some 
of the Spaniards hid 
money and jewels deep 
down in the wells and 
cisterns. These old 
wells, which were dug 
between house walls, 
to supply two families 
with water, are still in 
existence, and some 
people believe that 
great treasures are 
concealed there. They 
are so surrounded now 
by trees and under¬ 
brush as to be a source 
of danger to unwary 
travellers. For the 
crumbling buildings of 
the old city are over¬ 
grown by trees and 
vines, and the silence 
of the jungle is broken 
only by the song of 
birds and the hum of 
tropical insects. 


writer of the above article desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, the author of “ Four Centuries of the Panama Canal,’* 

for some information relating to the history of the Canal.] 
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The Boy’s Own Club Room. 

Conducted by “The Old Boy.” 


"Watch ye. stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love." (5/. Paul .) 


By the time this number of the " B.O.P.” is in the hands of my 
readers they will be eagerly perusing the prospectus of the New 
Volume. I have not the slightest fear that 
THE NEW they will be anything but pleased with it, 

VOLUME. for I doubt whether any previous volume 

ever started more auspiciously on its annual 
voyage. I can hear a youthful scoffer in the corner murmuring : 

Yes, but that’s what you always say. Every volume you 
commence is going to be the best ever done, and you know very 
well that the one just finishing is about as topping as—" Thank 
you, my young friend, I do know that, but I know, moreover, 
that your Editor is not one to rest on his laurels. He intends 
each “ B.O.P.” Annual to be better and brighter than the preced¬ 
ing one, and it is no empty phrase that he uses when he expresses 
himself to this effect. I have only to 


the great French writer tells of strange happenings on a small 
South American island where some hghthousemen find them¬ 
selves pitted against a mysterious enemy. Here again there are 
mystery and adventure deftly combined. Look out for this 
new Jules Verne yam, and tell all your chums of the treat 
in store for them. 

* * * 

On the athletic side of the new volume’s programme I would 
specially call attention to the fact that physical culture for boys 
will be dealt with by an expert. This is a most important feature, 
and one that has been demanded by many correspondents. 
Every boy who wants to make himself fit, and—quite as essential 
—keep himself fit, should follow this series of articles. It is hoped 
to include some special “ Hints on Boxing ” also, so remember 
to look out for these. 



ask you to con the prospectus of the 
coming volume to satisfy yourselves 
that the editorial expectation will be 
fully realised. Stirring new serials, 
up-to-date articles on every variety 
of subject, entertaining short stories, 
splendid coloured plates (that alone are 
worth the price of the paper), pictures 
galore, and a number of new features 
of an attractive kind—do not these 
■“ fill the bill,” as the saying is ? 


In the August and September Parts 
£ had something to say about the 
” Peace Statue of 
THE "PEACE the Andes ” ; since 
STATUE." then I have been 

able to secure a 
photograph of the statue itself, and 
I give a reproduction of it on this 
page. There is nothing to add to 
w hat I have already said about this 
remarkable representation of Christ; 
its dimensions and other particulars 
have been laid before you. How truly 
noble a monument it is you may now 
more easily gather from the picture 
here shown. Long may it stand on 
the eminence of that windy, rock- 
strewn pass in the mighty Andes to 
proclaim its message of Peace to the 
world 1 


The leading serial in the coming 
volume will be by a writer who is new 
to our pages but 
whose name is 
familiar to boys all 
over the world. It 
is entitled "In 
the Power of the Pygmies,” and is 
from the pen of Captain Charles L. 

Gilson, the popular author of " The 
Lost Column,” " The Sword of Free¬ 
dom,” " The Lost Island,” and a 
score of other books. I venture to 
predict that " B.O.P.”-ites will revel 
in this absorbing story of adventure 
and mystery, and that they will, Oliver 
Twist-like, clamour for more. Just 
to whet the appetites of expectant 
readers I may mention that the main 
action of the story takes place in the 
heart of Africa, where a famous ex¬ 
plorer is believed to be lost. There is 
an exciting search for him, in which 
an aeroplane is used, and in this con¬ 
nection there is a scientific marvel 
which is possibly only a peep into the 
future. Stranger things have hap¬ 
pened, remember, and Captain Gilson’s fiction may yet pass into 
fact. On the adventure side there wall be more than enough to 
satisfy the most exacting reader, especially when the scene shifts 
to pygmy-land. Altogether, this will be a serial that will take 
rank among the most popular ones that have appeared in the 
pages of the " Boy’s Own Paper.” 


CAPTAIN 
GILSON’S FINE 
SERIAL 


Elsewhere in these Club Room notes 
I have included an interesting photo- 
graph that has 
PRIZE WOOD- reached me from an 

CARVING. Australian reader. 

Writing from 
Queensland, J. Wilson Watt says : " I 
was greatly pleased with the articles 
appearing in last year's ‘ B.O.P.* 
dealing with ' The Village Carvers of 
Banbury.’ As an old reader, and 
wood-carving being my pet hobby, I 
thought you might like to know that 
carving is not neglected in far-off 
Queensland. In connection with the 
Warwick Technical College there is a 
very fine class, which meets weekly— 
ladies in the afternoon and men at night. An excellent teacher 
is found in Miss Robinson, of the Toowoomba College, who visits 
Warwick each week in order to instruct the class. Several passes 
have been gained in the examinations, which are held by the 
Department of Public Instruction at the close of each year, so 
that the labours of teacher and student have not been in vain. 
I enclose herewith a photograph of my exhibit at the recent show 
of the Eastern Downs Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 


The Peace Statue of the Andes. 


Of the other serials arranged for the new volume there are in which I was fortunate enough to secure first award in each of 


Paul Blake’s tale of school and city life, in this popular writer's 
best vein ; a yarn of an English boy's adven- 
ANOTHER tures in Russia during a peasant rising ; 

JULES VERNE and, in due course, another Jules Verne 
STORY. romance. I have had so many letters from 

Club members testifying to the enjoyment 
they derived from " The Master of the World ” that I am sure 
this announcement will be warmly welcomed. In this new story, 
which will appear in English for the first time in the " B.O.P.,” 


the sections in which I had entered, viz. :—‘ Best Exhibit 
Relief Carving (unpolished) ' ; 4 Best Exhibit Relief Carving 
(polished) *; ‘ Best Exhibit Relief Carving ’—no fewer than three 
articles. 

" I also secured second prize at the Toowoomba Show held 
recently, at which place the competition was very heavy. I 
think carving is a most interesting hobby for any lad to take up. 
I find it a decided recreation after office hours, and have no 
hesitation whatever in recommending any young man, who 
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has a few hours to spare of an evening, to take up wood-carving. 
In conclusion, I would like to say how pleased I was with the 
Octagonal Book Case illustrated by you, and I intend to have an 
attempt at one like it.'* Mr. Watt adds that wood-carving is 
taught in a number of other Technical Colleges throughout 
Queensland, so it is evident that the art is being encouraged by 
the educational authorities. The two panels shown in the 
photograph are carved from Queensland Silky Oak, and the 
chairs are of Queensland (Killarney) Mahogany. 

As I have already 
said in this column, 
one 
COLONIAL useful 
MEMBERS, object 
of the 
League of Friend¬ 
ship is to bring to¬ 
gether our Home 
and Colonial mem¬ 
bers. Will all those 
who wish to corres¬ 
pond through the 
medium of the 
League send me 
their names and 
addresses ? I will 
then enter them in 
the special register 
kept for this pur¬ 
pose. In the mean¬ 
time, I find that 
Colonial and other 
boys abroad who 
wish to join the 
League are often in 
difficulty as to the 
best method of for¬ 
warding the money 
for the Club badges. 

Stamps other than 


English ones are not acceptable, and it will be best for any would- 
be member in this position to obtain an International Coupon 
for the necessary amount from the Post Office in his town. 

* * * 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so 
many years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in 
life_ Without binding its members to any definite vows the League 
calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to 

be active workers 
for good in the world, 
not to be slackers 
or merely passive 
lookers-on. On 
being enrolled, each 
member receives a 
card bearing his 
name and number 
on the League 
register. For those 
who desire some 
form of recognition, 
badges have been 
prepared in the 
shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch- 
chain rendants, and 
tie-pins, these being 
on sale at 7d. each 
post free. Applica¬ 
tions for membership 
and for badges should 
be addressed to the 
Editor, “B.O.P..’’ 4 
Bouverie Street, 
London, EC., and 
envelopes should be 
marked "L.O.F.” on 
the top left - hand 
corner. 



PRIZE CARVING BY AN AUSTRALIAN “B.O.P.” READER 
Exhibited at the Warwick and Toowoomba Shows, Queensland. 



The Gall of Romance. 

(A Sot th Sea Daydream.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



O N an Isle where misbehaving 

Natives wouldn't worry me, 

And where ccco-palms were “ waving ” 
It is there I fain would te. 

In the '* blue lagoon ** we read of 
I would have aquatic larks, 

Meanwhile taking watchful heed of 
“ Dorsal fins ** attached to sharks I 

To my leaf-hut then retreating, 

I would slumber in its gloom, 

Lulled by sound of " wavelets beating,” 

And the “distant breakers' boom.” 

•* Breadfruits ” I would gather later, 

And I’d lunch in Crusoe style ; 

Then, refreshed, explore the ” crater,” 

Always found on such an Isle ! 

Maybe, to divert my leisure, 

Some ” gay parrot ” I would tame. 


Feeling the accustomed pleasure 

When it ” learnt to call my name.” 

Soon my energies I’d muster, 

Dredging in ” pellucid ”• deeps ; 

" Priceless pearls,” possessing ” lustre,” 
I’d collect in shining heaps. 

Hunting I would have, and fishing— 

” There’d be none to say me nay.” 

Joys for which a fellow’s wishing 
Would be mine from day to day. 

Though there might come “.gales terrific.” 
Overturning rock and tree. 

On an Isle in the Pacific, 

1 repeat, I fain would be. 

But. alas, the vision rosy 
Fades away, and here I am. 

Fagging fiercely at the prosy 

Tasks connected with ” Exam ! ** 
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By STANLEY 
PORTAL HYATT, 


JL S ^ ■ CHAPTER XXXII. sheer physical exertion, even apart 

1 v lS^v( ‘ _ _ from the mental strain, but still, once 

tjJr they were tuned up to it, none ot 

Zf TACK’S them faltered in the very least degree. They were out 

< I news to win—or to die ! 

w a s At last they were in the gap, within a mile of the Smoke 
about as Hole, the “ Hole where the Devils Breathe Smoke ”—within 
grave as any a mile of that Black Pearl of Peihoo, which had already 
jc * could possibly be. cost so many lives. 

It was certain now In the gap Jack stopped abruptly, drew a deep breath, 
. that, within a very then looked back in the direction whence they had come. 

short time, Piet van Below them, the hills and dips almost lost amongst 
^ , der Humm and the the immensity of the forest trees, was the jungle through 

Raja would know of which they had just forced their way—a vast sea of green, 
their presence in the Beyond that jungle was the sea, blue, serene, and on 
country, which would that sea, almost opposite the mouth of the creek in which 
mean, too, that they the " Molly Hawk ” was hidden, was a steamer, 
would know of the " The ‘ Pang Yeen,’ ” Barney exclaimed. ” She’s got the 
presence of the “ Molly Hawk ” and, even though the Gunner shut in. They’ll have him ! ” and he gave a queer 
boys and Ah Lung might slip through their fingers and little sob. 

reach safety, as Jack and the Celestial had done before, But Jack shook his head. ** It’s not the ‘ Pang Yeen.* 
the motor-boat would inevitably be found. This craft has not got a fiddle-bow. She may be an 

The Gunner would put up a good fight—of that they ordinary trader.” 

were sure. He would be able to use the Maxim, and Ah Lung plucked him by the sleeve, and pointed towards 

so long as the attack was all on one side, he could beat the east. ” Cantonese pirate junks,” he remarked 

off hundreds of opponents ; but once let them open fire quietly. ” Plenty trouble by and by.” 

from both banks, and the gun-screen would no longer Following the direction of the Celestial’s finger, the boys 
protect him. could see three large junks coming round a headland, some 

He had been given orders to put to sea at once if he • five miles from the mouth of the creek. They must have 
was hard pressed, to assume that the shore party had been seen the steamer some time before, yet, apparently, her 

killed or captured—it meant the same thing—and to presence did not disturb them in the least degree, 

secure his own safety. But would he do it ? Jack and Jack turned away impatiently. 

Barney were absolutely certain that he would not. The ” We can’t help things now ; we can’t alter things, so 
old hero would fight to the very end, sooner than retreat. far as the sea is concerned. Our business is to secure the 
Able and cool though he was on all ordinary occasions, and Pearl, and to chance the rest.” 

a wise counsellor, when it came to a question of retreating It was not long before Jack clutched Barney’s arm and 

he had a stubbornness which verged on stupidity. Literally, pointed to a cloud of smoke floating slowly upwards, 

he would stand to his guns to the very last. a puff of smoke, such as might have been blown out by 

As for the shore party, their one chance was to hurry some monstrous smoker, 
on still more. They had shed one of their life-saving " That comes from the place,” he said, ” from the Smoke 
suits and smoke-helmets; now Jack decided still further Hole itself. It is intermittent, not like a typical volcano.” 
to lighten the loads by shedding all the provisions, except And then, almost before they knew what had happened, 
one small package, which mentally he reserved for Barney. they were standing on the very edge of that awful pit, 

Ah Lung nodded wisely at the order. ” Have lived on and Jack, in the most quiet, matter-of-fact tones—strangely 

fruit before, long time. Can do again.” matter-of-fact—was pointing out to bis chum the Viceroy’s 

In addition to that, they shed every rag of clothing they box on the ledge forty feet below them, 

could, stripping themselves down to vests, trousers, and ” The Black Pearl of Peihoo is in that—in that.” He 
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repeated the words more or less mechanically. “It is 
still there. No one else has found it.“ 

Then another of those terrible puffs of smoke came up, 
and they had to dash away from the edge, choking and 
half-blinded. 

One glance had sufficed for Ah Lung. As soon as he 
was certain that the treasure had not been taken already, 
he began, in the most matter-of-fact way, to untie the 
various packages of gear, the smoke-helmet and the rope- 
ladders. He was not going to lose a minute ; every second 
was precious. 

His example set the boys on, too. There was no tree 
anywhere near the edge of that horrible pit, but there were 
plenty of huge boulders, and they had some spare rope ; 
consequently, it was not a difficult matter to get a sound 
fixing for their rope-ladder. 

Ah Lung was to be the one to descend. Both the boys 
were deadly keen to have the honour, but common-sense 
prevailed. The Celestial was far tougher than either of 
them, far less likely to turn giddy, or to lose his nerve. 
Moreover, if he went, there could be no rivalry between 
them. 

Whilst they were fixing the rope-ladder, their companion 
was arranging his smoke-helmet—or trying to arrange it. 

“ No can do I “ The boys turned sharply at the words. 
“ No can do. No use at all! ” 

The Chinaman was regarding the helmet with the most 
intense disfavour. Then they understood. By some 
horrible oversight, when they abandoned the other suit, 
they had also abandoned part of this one. It was quite 
impossible to make a smoke-tight joint at the neck ! The 
whole thing was useless. In fact, it was worse than useless, 
for the smoke could get in, that deadly sulphur-laden 
mixture of gases, and kill the wearer even more quickly 
than would have been the case had he not had the helmet 
on his head. 

It was a tragedy, nothing less. To have come all that 
way, to have been through so many perils, and then to fail 
like this, to fail because of a moment’s carelessness 1 It 
seemed too hard. 

Barney’s voice trembled as he spoke. “ It’s my fault, Jack. 
If I had not given in as I did, we should have had the 
second helmet, and the rest of this one as well. I've ruined 
it all, because it's too late to go back now for the things 
we abandoned. The Palapogs will have been there already, 
or will be there soon." 

His chum shook his head. “ It's the luck of the game," 
he said hoarsely. “ Yet, to think the Pearl is there so close! ” 

But the Chinaman made no more complaints. He set 
his face hard, having come there to get the Black Pearl 
of Peihoo, or to perish in the attempt. 


“ After all, can do,’’ he grunted, casting the smoke- 
helmet aside. “ Can do this way." 

He had only a loose kind of blouse on his skinny yellow 
body, but now he took that off, tore it into strips, tied 
those strips together, then turned to Jack and explained. 
That bandage was to be put round his mouth, and he 
was going down into that terrible pit without any other 
protection. 

“ No, no ! " Jack drew back in horror, for this faithful 
yellow-skinned man was very dear to him. “ No, no, 
Ah Lung, your life is worth more than a dozen Black 
Pearls.” 

The Chinaman grinned. “ Can do,” he repeated. 
“ Better make haste, or Palapog men come.” 

Very reluctantly Jack gave way. The bandage was 
put on carefully, so as to allow as much chance as possible 
for breathing, but, even then, it was a case of semi¬ 
suffocation. 

The rope-ladder was lowered down immediately after 
one of the huge puffs of smoke had ascended. It reached 
the ledge easily, and, had it not been for those ghastly 
fumes, the recovery of the bronze box would have been 
a very simple matter. But no man could say what was 
the nature of the atmosphere forty feet down, whether 
it would be possible to breathe at all. For all they knew. 
Ah Lung might be suffocated before he had descended 
ten feet. 

Yet, none the less, he did descend, and, so far as the 
boys could see, he was absolutely calm and untroubled, 
absolutely without any sense of fear. Outwardly, at 
least, they were far more nervous than he was. 

The ladder swung to and fro as he went down, but his 
grip on it was sure, and there seemed no likelihood of his 
slipping. Once he glanced up at the boys and smiled, 
as though telling them that all was right. 

Then, just as his foot was above the ledge, just as he 
was within a few feet of the Black Pearl itself, one of those 
terrible puffs of smoke suddenly burst upwards. The boys, 
who had been leaning over the brink, jumped back and 
attempted to keep off the fumes by covering their faces 
with their hands ; but Ah Lung was down below, right in 
the horror of it. 

The moment the smoke was clear the boys were back, 
dreading to find the ladder hanging loose, to find that the 
faithful Chinaman had fallen headlong into that inferno. 
Yet there he was, clinging desperately to the ladder, his 
head lolling on one side, like that of .a hopelessly drunken 
man ; but still he was struggling upwards, rung by rung, 
and in the bag which he had taken with him, slung over his 
back, was the bronze box containing the Black Pearl 
of Peihoo. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE STEAMER OUTSIDE. 


OULD Ah Lung do it ? Would 
his strength hold out until he 
reached the surface ? 

The boys held their breath 
as they watched him struggling 
to keep his self-control, 
struggling to prevent the last 
of his strength from slipping 
away, fighting to be out of that 
terrible pit before the next puff 
of smoke should be on him. 

Would he do it ? It is 
only fair to say that, during 
those few agonising seconds, the boys’ thoughts were all 
of the man, and not of the treasure which that man was 
carrying. Together they knelt on the very edge, at 
the top of the ladder, waiting for a chance to seize 
him the moment he came within reach. The fumes rose 
into their nostrils and eyes, choking them, half-blinding 


them ; but they were barely conscious of this. What could 
their sufferings be compared with those of the man below 
them ? 

Six feet from the top Ah Lung stopped. The boys 
groaned. Was he done ? Was he going to fail when 
so close to safety ? A few seconds more, and one of 
those terrible puffs of smoke would be due. Yet there 
was nothing they could do, nothing at all. 

The Chinaman’s head had fallen forward now, and he 
seemed to have lost all sense of where he was. Hitherto 
the boys had not said a word ; but now Jack hailed suddenly. 

“ Ah Lung ! Hurry up 1 Come on ! ” he cried sharply, 
as though giving a command on board ship. 

To their intense relief, they saw # that the yellow man 
had heard the words. He looked up, with awful, blood¬ 
shot eyes, then very slowly, with an obvious effort, began 
to climb again. 

One rung—two—three—four—at last ! Strong young 
arms seized him, dragged him up, regardless of the rocks 
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•which cut right into his 
t>are flesh, and flung him 
into safety, just as the 
next of the smoke pufis 
-whirled out of the pit. 

A second or two more, 

-and both the Celestial 
and the Black Pearl 
would have been lost for 
-ever. 

The first thing to do 
was to remove the 
^bandage from Ah Lung’s 
mouth, the next to give 
him some brandy and 
water. For a few 
•seconds he could do 
little else than gasp and 
blink — it seemed as 
though he could neither 
^peak nor see—then he 
staggered to his feet, 
looked round wildly, felt for the bag 
hanging on his back, and seemed to 
remember. 

“ Plenty big Viceroy’s Black Pearl 
•of Peihoo here,” he said hoarsely, 
with an attempt at a grin. ” We 
:get back to ship muchee quick, before 
Palapog man come and catchee.” 

His word9 recalled the boys to the 
•danger of their position. Probably 
the Palapog they had seen had long 
since raised the alarm, and already 
parties would be out searching for 
them. There had been plenty of 
rain lately and, once their spoor was 
picked up, the natives would have 
little difficulty in following it. 

Really, there was not a moment 
to lose, not a moment even for 
•examining the box which had cost 
so much to secure, and might easily 
cost so much more—in human lives. 

It was only the work of a few 
seconds to toss the now useless rope- 
ladder and smoke-helmet into the 
pit, then, with hardly a word having 
been spoken, they were ready to 
start on their way back. 

” You takee this.” The Celestial 
had taken the little bag off his back, 
and held it out to Jack. 

But the latter shook his head. 

” No,” he answered, knowing how 
the trust would please his faithful 
follower.* ” You keep it, Ah Lung. 

It’s safer with you. Let's get out 
through the gap as quickly as we 
can—that’s where we may be 
trapped—then we will make a bit of 
a sweep to the right, to keep away 
from our former track.” 

Beyond the Pearl, and the one 
small package of food, their only 
loads now consisted of their weapons ; 
moreover, though there were many dips and rises, they 
were really descending all the time ; consequently, their 
pace was better than it had been coming up. 

It must be admitted that all three were very nervous 
as they reached the gap. If any party of Palapogs had got 
on their trail quickly after the alarm, it was at the gap 
that they would probably wait for their victims. 

Jack went first, his rifle ready, the others following close 
at his heels. They peered round cautiously, expecting 
every moment to hear a rifle-shot, or, worse still, to have 
one of those deadly little darts in their flesh. But nothing 


happened. There was 
not a sign of life. 

As they entered the 
jungle on the other side 
of the gap, the boys 
breathed prayers of 
gratitude. One great 
peril, one more great 
peril, was safely past. 

” Now for the dash to 
the creek,” Jack began, 
but the words were 
hardly out of his mouth, 
when, from a bare 
twenty yards away, 
came the sounds of 
voices. 

Instantly the three 
treasure-hunters sank 
down into the under¬ 
growth. The speakers 
were hidden from them 
by a screen of bush ; but it was obvious 
that they consisted of a large body of 
natives ; then there came a voice, the 
sound of which made Jack grip Barney’s 
arm fiercely. 

“ We’ve got them,” it said in English. 
“ They've gone on there, amongst the 
rocks, and there’s no other way out, 
except that through the Kanderong 
Caves, where I’ve got men on watch.” 

“ The Yellow Dwarf,” Jack whispered. 
" He never suspects we have been so 
quick. It will give us a chance.” 

Another EngUsh voice answered Piet 
van der Humm. “ I’m glad we're going 
to get the Pearl, but,” there was a 
distinct shudder in the tone, ” that seems 
a horrible place, amongst all those rocks ; 

and if they see us first and shoot-” 

" It’s Sebag Tolhurst! ” This time the 
whisper came from Barney. ” Doesn’t 
he sound scared 1 I would be too, if I 
were in the Dwarf’s hands, and had such 
a rotten record as that skunk has.” 

A curt order from the Dwarf to his 
men, and then it was evident that the 
party was moving on again, through the 

gap. 

” I don’t like it. Can’t I wait here ? ” 
They heard Sebag protesting, heard a 
short, savage negative from the half- 
caste, and then the voices died away in 
the distance. 

” £Jow for the creek,” Jack said, as he 
stood up and stretched himself. " I am 
glad we heaved all that gear down the 
Smoke Hole. We left no spoor on those 
rocks by which they could track us. 
They’ll perhaps spend hours searching, 
thinking we’re still somewhere there.” 

The tramp down to the creek seemed 
strangely uneventful. Not a sign of any 
natives did they see, whilst, having no 
loads, the going appeared very easy. 
Then, too, there was the knowledge that they had the 
Black Pearl of Peihoo, that they had succeeded in their 
amazing venture. 

Yet it is doubtful whether any of them realised fully 
what they had done. Their minds had been on the subject 
so long that it was difficult for them to grasp the fact that 
that portion of their adventure was over, that, so far as 
they were concerned, the Smoke Hole no longer existed, 
that all they had to do now was to get away with their 
booty. 

At the head of the creek Jack halted. 



to safety? ” [See page 746.) 
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4 ‘ We must go carefully/' he said. 44 The chances are 
that some one is watching the 4 Molly Hawk/ and we may 
blunder right into them." 

It was a sound policy, yet, on that day of astonishing 
luck, the precautions appeared to have been unnecessary. 
Through a break in the jungle they saw the motor-yacht 
at anchor, the Gunner sitting on the cabin skylight, smoking 
reflectively ; and when they reached the place where they 
had left the dinghy, the little craft was seen'to be still there. 

As they emerged from under the great, overhanging 
tree, the Gunner caught sight of them, and gave a hail 
of delight, which was redoubled when he learnt of their 
success, that they actually had the Pearl with them. He 
insisted on shaking hands with them again and again, 
the tears of joy in his eyes showing how great his anxiety 
must have been during their absence ; then he came down 
to the necessities of their position. 

44 I’ve had no alarms, sir," he said, 44 no sign of any of 
those murdering heathen ; but I think that the sooner 
we're away the better. That 4 Pang Yeen ’ may turn up. 
We know right enough that she’s somewhere in these 
waters, or that Yellow Dwarf and young Tolhurst 
wouldn’t be here." 

Jack nodded. The advice was very sensible. They were 


all anxious, more than anxious, to examine the bronze box 
and see that it really did contain the Black Pearl, and 
to see what other jewels it might contain as well; but it 
would be a work of no little difficulty to open the casket, 
and there was certainly no time to spare for the task. 
When they were once more safe at sea, matters would be 
different. 

Consequently, the bronze box was placed in the cupboard 
of the saloon and all hands set to work to get the 44 Molly 
Hawk " under way. 

It is safe to say that every member of the ship’s company 
heaved a sigh of relief as the little vessel’s propellers began 
to revolve. At last it seemed as if their long series of 
dangers was at an end. 

And then, as they rounded the bend and came in sight 
of the open sea, their hopes were rudely shattered, for 
there, apparently lying in wait for them, was a large, 
rakish, dirty-looking steamer about the size of the 
“ Pang Yeen." 

Ah Lung stared at her for a moment, then turned to 
Jack. 

44 Wantee plenty ammunition now. That steamer 
belong Wong Yat Sen, big chief Cantonese pirate-men. 
Come look for Black Pearl of Peihoo." 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


never occurred to the 
boys, or to the Gunner, to 
doubt the correctness of 
Ah Lung’s information. 
The Chinaman had been 
the hero of the day ; he 
had vindicated the honour 
of his great nation so 
splendidly—its grim, un¬ 
swerving courage and 
determination — that he 
was now fully on an 

equality with his companions. 

The appearance of the strange vessel would alone have 
sufficed to make anyone suspicious. She lacked paint, 
polish, everything that made for smartness, but, on the 
other hand, she had a searchlight on the bridge, and an 
unmistakable seven-pounder in the bow and another 
in the stem. There was a sinister look about her, which 
was not belied by Ihe fact that she seemed simply to be 
swarming with Chinamen. 

44 What are we going to do ? ’’ Barney turned anxiously 
to Jack. 44 Those fellows are out after the Pearl, and 
they’ll stick at nothing to get it. Our lives will be no 
safer with them than with the Yellow Dwarf." 

Jack nodded. He was trying to calculate distances 
and speeds. 

44 There are only two courses," he answered, at last. 
44 We must fight her, our one-pounders against her seven- 
pounders, four of us against the hundred or more on 
board her ; or we must all land, abandon the 4 Molly 
Hawk,’ and try to reach British territory on foot, as 
Ah Lung and I did before." 

All Barney’s pugnacious instincts were on fire at once. 

44 Fight, Jack ! We must fight ! Just fancy the shame 
of running away from Chinese pirates ! As for landing 
again-" 

44 I think that landing is out of the question, sir," the 
Gunner cut him short. 44 Look there, on the bank of 
the creek." 

Jack, who was at the wheel, merely glanced over his 
shoulder, but Barney stared in amazement. The whole of 
Raja Seyed's army seemed to be crowding down, hundreds 
of the horrible Palapogs, and amongst them were three 
figures in unmistakable European attire. The distance 
was so short that the boys recognised the three at 


once : they were the Yellow Dwarf, Sebag Tolhurst, and 
Ralph Williams. 

44 There's no landing nowr/’ Barney muttered. 44 Those 
beggars must have been close on our heels at the end. 
It's a fighting chance, Jack ! " 

The young skipper smiled grimly. He had seen what 
was on shore, and now he was trying to decide how best 
to deal with the enemy at sea. There was, of course, a 
great difference between their position and that of the 
Cantonese pirates. The one object of the latter w'as to 
obtain possession of the Pearl, which meant that on no 
account must they sink the 44 Molly Hawk." But the 
crew of the latter merely wanted to escape, and, therefore, 
were free to sink their enemy. 

44 We'll cross their bow," Jack said. 44 I doubt if they 
will use their seven-pounders. They’ll try to shoot us down 
with rifles. But we can steer from below, and if we have 
to use the guns, they have shields, luckily." 

Meanwhile, Piet van der Humm and his party of savages 
had suddenly disappeared into the jungle, thereby showing 
their sense, for, without waiting for orders, the Gunner 
had swrung his Maxim round, so that it bore on them ; 
but, a few seconds later, they proved that they had no 
intention of allowing their prey to escape, for, from amongst 
the bush, a ragged volley squibbed out. 

Most of the bullets flew high, well over the motor-yacht’s 
deck ; but one knocked the heel off Jack’s boot, whilst 
another smashed the binnacle lamp. 

44 Time to get below," Jack cried. 44 Go down, you 
fellows." 

Barney and Ah Lung obeyed, and, as soon as his chum 
had hold of the wheel in the cabin, Jack followed, only 
too glad to get away from the bullets, which were now 
coming thick and fast from the shore ; but the Gunner 
remained on deck, taking shelter behind the shield of the 
Maxim gun. 

A yell of delight went up from the Palapogs the moment 
they saw the yacht apparently left to steer herself, but 
the delight changed to consternation as the Maxim suddenly 
belched out a veritable hail of bullets on them. The tables 
were turned. 

Backwards and forwards, the Gunner seemed to have 
an almost uncanny sense of where they were hiding. It 
was impossible even to guess how many he hit, but, judging 
by the groans and shrieks, the number must have been 
large. A few futile shots came back, but, though the 
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shield of the Maxim was dented, and a few splinters ripped 
off the deck, no real damage was done. 

As they got out of the creek into the open sea. Jack 
returned on deck, followed by Barney and Ah Lung. For 
the time being, they were practically clear of their foes 
on shore, and they now had to turn their attention to the 
foe outside. 

The Chinese pirate steamer was about a mile off the 
shore, waiting ready to pounce on the little “ Molly 
Hawk," waiting to see what course the crew of the latter 
vessel would adopt. Jack set his face hard. " I'm 
going to keep as close in as I dare," he said. "Will you 
others see to the guns ? The moment she shows a sign 
of hostility, let her have it." 

The Gunner put a fresh plug of tobacco into his cheek. 
“ Aye, aye, sir," he said. " We shan't have very long to 
wait." 

His words proved to be correct. A quarter of a minute 
later, the pirate, which had been almost stationary hitherto, 
began to gather speed; then there was a flash from one 
of her guns, and a seven-pounder shell flew past the 
" Molly Hawk’s " bow. 

" That's a signal to stop. Run up our colours, Barney. 
Let ’em have it. Gunner! " 

There was just enough breeze to blow out the ensign, 
the mere sight of which seemed to put fresh heart into 
the boys. At the bow gun old Joseph Richardson was 
leaning with his shoulder against the rest, squinting along 
the barrel. Then he pulled the trigger. He had intended 
to try and dismount the seven-pounder, to do as he had 
done in the case of the Portuguese gunboat, but he just 
missed it, and his little shell ripped through the deckhouse 
behind the gun. 

The reply came immediately, in the shape of a shell 
from the pirates, which cut half through the foremast, 
though, fortunately, it failed to explode. 

Joseph Richardson’s face had grown very stern. He 
knew that everything depended on his skill, for the pirate 


vessel had now gathered speed, and it was obvious that, 
in spite of her shabby appearance, she was unusually fast. 
Unless she were disabled, she would certainly overhaul 
the " Molly Hawk." But first of all, before he tried to do 
anything else, he must silence her gun. 

This time he aimed long and steadily. Another shell 
passed by a couple of feet over his head, without disturbing 
him in the least degree. From the stern the boys watched 
him in fascinated silence, whilst Ah Lung stood like a 
statue beside him, ready to help him reload. 

At last he pulled the trigger. A yell of delight broke 
from both the boys. He had hit the other gun fairly, 
unshipping it. 

The Gunner gave a little grunt of satisfaction. " That’s 
the Navy way, the British Navy way," he muttered to 
himself. 

All this time the two vessels had been approaching one 
another, and there was now but some eight hundred yards 
of watef between them, a space which was being lessened 
every moment. The pirates’ answer to the Gunner’s 
successful shot came quickly. From behind her bulwarks 
fifty Chinamen sprang up, and, lining her side, poured 
down a hail of rifle bullets, their shooting being far more 
accurate than that of the Palapogs had been. Jack’s 
left shoulder was grazed and Barney’s hat carried 
away, whilst Ah Lung went down in a heap. The China¬ 
man’s leg was broken. 

" This won't do, sir. Get below again. I’ve got the 
gun shield to protect me," the old sailor shouted. " I’ll 
fix her yet." 

Barney had already sprung forward to help the Chinaman, 
but Ah Lung waved him back, almost fiercely. Already 
he was dragging himself to shelter down the fore-companion, 
and he was not going to allow one of his young masters 
to run extra risks on his behalf. 

It was not the first time they had reason to be grateful 
for the arrangement of the second wheel and the periscope. 
It had been useful before, very useful, but on this occasion 



it undoubtedly saved the lives of all 
of them. So accurate was the 
shooting of those Chinese riflemen, 
that no one could have lived a 
minute at the ordinary wheel. The 
steersman must have been shot down 
and the motor-yacht captured. 

Still, the main danger remained. 
The pirate vessel was coming 
down on them rapidly. It seemed 
to be only a question of minutes 
before she would be alongside them, 
before her crew of cut-throats 
would be pouring on to the " Molly 
Hawk’s " deck. 

Why did not the Gunner fire 
again ? What was the matter with 
him ? Barney put his head out of 
the companion cautiously, and, as 


14 Ah Lung . . . crawled on deck again, and joined the others. Though he could not stand, 
he could still shoot lying down, and he was determined to die game.” (See page 750.) 
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he did so, the old sailor pulled the trigger of his one- 
pounder. 

Not often did Joseph Richardson show traces of excite¬ 
ment, but after this shot he took off his cap and waved it 
gleefully. 

" Got her ! ” he cried. ” I've smashed her wheel to 
smithereens, sir. Now she can’t do much whilst I’m 


finishing smashing her up. I’ll make an end of her ; I’ll 
riddle her like a sieve.” 

He had already reloaded, and was just aiming to plant 
a shell in her engine-room, when there was a sudden 
rending of timber, and the damaged foremast of the 
“ Molly Hawk,” which all of them had forgotten, fell 
with a crash over the side. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE LAST. 


I N ordinary 
ci rcum - 
stances, 
the fall of 
the foremast in 
such fine weather 
would not have 
involved any 
serious danger. 
There were axes 
handy, and it 
could easily have 
been cut adrift. 
But now, ex¬ 
posed as they 
were to the fire of the Chinese riflemen, the task of clearing 
the wreckage would be one of supreme danger. 

Jack, who was at the wheel, could not leave it to help ; 
Ah Lung was absolutely helpless, in the fore-cabin ; so 
there remained only the Gunner and Barney. The latter 
made up his mind quickly. 

” Get aft to the Maxim, Gunner,” he shouted. ” The 
shield will protect you, and you’ll be able to stop most 
of their fire whilst I’m cutting the mast adrift.” 

The Gunner plugged one shell clean into the pirate’s 
engine-room, apparently hitting the main steampipe, if 
one could judge by the dense clouds of steam which began 
to pour out through the skylight; then he made a dash for 
the Maxim, reaching it unharmed, though a score of 
bullets whizzed close past him. A moment later he had 
the gun at work, driving every Chinese rifleman to shelter. 

“ Hurrah 1 That's the way ! ” Barney sprang on deck 
with an axe, and began cutting furiously at the rigging. 
In a few seconds, however, the rifle fire started again, 
this time from the pirate's portholes, but, perhaps because 
of the fear of the Maxim, which was turned on to wherever 
a rifle-barrel appeared, the shooting was not so accurate 
as before, and Barney was not touched. Still, his task 
was a dangerous one, and he was more than glad when he 
came to the last of the stays. He cut through this, 
dropped his axe, and made a dive for the companion. 

” All gone,” he cried to Jack. ” Now we’re safe.” 

And then, as if in mockery, there was a sudden jar which 
ran all through the little vessel, and the engines stopped. 

One of the trailing ropes had fouled the propellers. The 
” Molly Hawk ” was as helpless as her eromv. 

The boys looked at each other with white faces. Really, 
their position could not have been much worse. On shore, 
waiting for them if they landed, were the Palapogs and the 
Yellow Dwarf ; but a few hundred yards away on the 
water were the Chinese pirates ; whilst, in all probability, 
the ” Pang Yeen ” was somewhere in the vicinity, and 
would soon be on the scene. This time, there seemed to 
be no possibility of escape for them. 

” Could we get at the propellers, anyhow ? ” Barney 
asked. 

His chum shook his head. ” No chance at all. Think 
of the water she draws. And then, too, there’re the sharks, 
as well as those pirates’ bullets. How is the tide running ? ” 
Barney made a wry face. ” Inshore. We shall be on the 
beach in a few minutes, and so will the pirate steamer. 
Then it will just be a question of who gobbles us up, the 
Palapogs or the Chinamen,” he added grimly. 

The Gunner was still behind his shield, waiting for a 


rifleman to show himself when the boys came up on deck. 
He took the news very calmly. 

” If it’s the Great Skipper’s will, we must not complain," 
he said simply. ” Anyway, we shan't go to Him afraid. 
We can put up one more good fight even when we are 
ashore, though it can’t last long, because they’ll attack 
us from both sides ; and if I try the Maxim on the Palapogs, 
the Chows will shoot us down at once.” 

Jack turned towards the companion again. " Let’s fetch 
up our mattresses, Barney. They’ll be a little protection ; 
and all the rifles and belts. We'll fight to the end.” 

The ” Molly Hawk ” was drifting fairly rapidly, and, 
so far as they could see, she would go ashore on a point 
about a mile away. There was no time to lose, and the 
boys set about their task—perhaps it would be the last 
they would ever have to do—as quickly as possible. Out 
of the mattresses they made a kind of screen, which would 
probably save them a little, then they arranged rifles and 
ammunition so that they should be readily available when 
the crisis came. 

Hardly had they finished when a rifle bullet from the 
shore buried itself in the skylight. Already the Palapogs 
had got round the end of the creek, and were following 
them up, ready to attack the moment the motor-boat 
grounded. The Chinamen, on the other hand, had ceased 
firing for the time being. Their vessel would go ashore 
quite close to the ” Molly Hawk,” and doubtless they 
thought that their chance would come then. Though not 
so numerous as the Palapogs, they were better armed and 
better shots. Certainly, there seemed every likelihood 
of a horrible slaughter before the strange, three-sided fight 
for the possession of the Black Pearl of Peihoo was decided. 

Ah Lung, who had managed to bind up his wounded 
leg, crawled on deck again and joined the others. Though 
he could not stand, he could still shoot lying down, and he 
was determined to die game. No one, looking at his face, 
would have imagined the pain he was suffering. Like all 
his race, he had marvellous powers of endurance in that 
respect, and the only expression of his features was one 
which told of a grim determination to kill as many of his 
enemies as possible. 

The bullets from the shore began to come quicker and 
quicker, though the enemy, warned by past experience, 
kept as far as possible out of sight. Once, however, 
the boys got a glimpse of the Dwarf and his two white 
companions, though there was no chance to shoot at 
them. 

" Two or three minutes more, sir, before we ground. 
We had better shake hands, and say ‘ good-bye.’ ” The 
Gunner glanced towards the shore, gauging the distance. 

The handshakes were exchanged in silence. There 
seemed so much still to say, and so very little time, that 
it was not worth while beginning ; then the old sailor 
bared his head, and in a few broken, halting phrases, 
commended their souls to the Almighty God. 

The boy’s echoed his ” Amen,” whilst Ah Lung nodded 
gravely. ” Very good Joss, your Joss,” he muttered. 

No one was firing now. It seemed as though both 
parties of enemies were reserving themselves for the final 
struggle. The crew of the ” Molly Hawk ” were doomed, 
and, so far as anyone could see, the real fight would be 
after they were dead, between the rival gangs of scoundrels. 

To the boys the waiting was awful, nerve-shattering. 
They longed for something to break the silence which 
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had fallen so suddenly ; they wanted to get it all over, 
to have the agony ended. 

The motor-yacht was very close in now, only some 
twenty yards from the shore, but, owing to a cross-current, 
she was moving almost parallel to the beach. For five 
minutes this continued, though it was obvious that she 
must soon strike, as there was a long spit of sand only 
a little way ahead of her. 

Suddenly, Barney, who had glanced round at the disabled 
pirate steamer, gave a cry of surprise. 

“ Look there ! Do you see those masts showing above 
the point ? It must be the ‘ Pang Yeen ’ coming in.” 


Jack nodded grimly. " Then the Pearl will go to the 
Yellow Dwarf, after all,” he said. 

" Unless we have the luck to shoot him,” Barney growled 
viciously. 

A moment later, a volley burst out from amongst the 
trees. The last fight had begun in earnest. 

If the boys had had to write an account of what 
occurred during the next few minutes, they would have 
found the task almost impossible. It was just a blurr 
of noise, and the acrid smell of the cordite, the ripping 
of bullets, the whirr of the Maxim, of blood flowing from 
wounds, of yelling savages on shore, of yelling Chinamen 
on the water—a veritable nightmare. 


They lost all sense of fear. All they thought of was 
to kill, to beat off their enemies until the last possible 
moment. 

Already Jack was disabled, a bullet through his right 
hand, whilst Barney's face was streaming with blood. 
It could not last much longer. Really, the wonder was 
that it had lasted so long. 

Suddenly the Maxim stopped. 

” It's jammed,” the Gunner cried, as he seized a rifle. 
The end was very close now. . . . 

A flash of flame, a terrible explosion on shore, right 
amongst the Palapogs—what could it mean ? 

Joseph Richardson was the first to 
understand. He knew a twelve- 
pounder shell, and looked round to see 
whence it could have come. 

” A cruiser, lads—a British cruiser 
to our rescue ! ” he shouted. 

He was right. The masts they had 
seen had not been those of the ” Pang 
Yeen ” but of a trim man-of-war, with 
the White Ensign at her stern. 

Another shell, equally well placed, 
was followed by a chorus of shrieks ; 
but no more rifle shots came. The 
Palapogs were fleeing wildly. 

” Look at the pirates ! ” Barney 
had wiped the blood out of his eyes, 
and was pointing at the disabled 
steamer, which had just grounded. 
Her crew of ruffians were not going to 
wait for the cruiser’s boats to arrive. 
They preferred to take their chance on 
shore amongst the Palapogs and head¬ 
hunters to the certainty of being 
hanged by the British. 

Ah Lung watched them with glitter¬ 
ing eyes, his rifle ready. ” Huh T 
Him there. Better have stayed in 
Colombo ! ” he exclaimed, then fired, 
bringing down his man. A few 
seconds later, a second man met the 
same fate. Their slayer grunted with 
satisfaction and explained briefly. 
They were his two enemies from 
Colombo. Their steamer must have 
been waiting at sea for them when 
they left the port in their junk, he 
declared—a theory which afterwards 
proved to be true. 

" I congratulate you on a fine 
defence, gentlemen,” the captain of 
the cruiser said, when he came aboard 
the stranded motor-boat. ” I wished 
to be the first to say it.” 

The boys flushed at the compli¬ 
ment—he might easily have sent a 
lieutenant to bring the message, and 
to fetch them off to the warship. 

M A very narrow shave,” the officer 
went on. “ You could not have held 
out many minutes longer if we had 
not turned up. And now, whilst the 
surgeon, whom I have brought with 
me, attends to your wounds, we will have a look 
round on shore. I have a strong landing party with 
me. Afterwards, you can tell me all about it.” 
He was just turning to go, w’hen he caught sight of 
the old sailor. A lcok of surprise and delight came into 
his eyes. ” Gunner Richardson l ” he exclaimed. ” Now 
I know why that pirate steamer is disabled,” and, to the 
other’s intense joy, a captain in the Royal Navy shook 
him heartily by the hand, not once, but many times. 

The cruiser’s surgeon dressed the wounds of the ” Molly 
Hawk’s ” crew, then insisted on taking them all off to the 
man-of-war. ” You can't be of any use on board this 
yacht,” he said. ” and I can attend to von properly if 
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you come. The captain will put a fresh crew on the ‘ Molly 
Hawk * for you.” 

As they entered the cruiser's launch, Jack was carrying 
a bronze box. At last the Black Pearl was in safety, under 
the British Flag. . . . 

” We’ve found a lot of dead savages,” the captain told 
them when he came aboard again. “ And two white 
youths, Englishmen, came crawling along to surrender; their 
names are Tolhurst and Williams. They say they were 
dragged into the affair by that scoundrel Van der Humm.” 

Jack smiled. ” He would say they were his partners.” 

The captain shook his head. ” He will say nothing 
more now,” he answered gravely. ” Our first shell blew 
half his head off. ... Well, gentlemen, I am going to 
put a crew on your yacht for you, and, of course, patch up 
that pirate steamer, and take her into port too. There 
will be some prize money there. You may be glad of your 
share, unless,” and his kindly grey eyes twinkled, ” unless 
you've got such a big prize you don't need it.” 

The boys looked at him in astonishment. How could 
he know of the Black Pearl ? 

He saw their expressions and smiled. ” I’ll explain 
later,” he said. “ May I see the famous jewel ? ” 

” We haven't seen it ourselves yet,” Jack answered. 
” There’s been no chance to open the box ; but we’ll do 
so now. May we go into the sick bay, and do it in front 
of Ah Lung ? ” 

It was no easy task to open the box. even when Ah 
Lung had explained the way to do it. The fumes of that 
deadly Smoke Hole had affected the bronze considerably, 
and, in the end, it was necessary to use a hammer and chisel. 

Then—” Oh, what a pearl I ” 

The expression broke from them all simultaneously. 
Never before had any of them seen, or even imagined, 
anything to approach it. 

Ah Lung gave ijt one look, then sank back on his cot. 

” That is Black Pearl of Peihoo, indeed,” he muttered. 
” All right now. Plenty rich now.” 

The captain nodded. “ He's right. It is to other pearls 
what the Koh-i-noor is to other diamonds. You will all be 
rich. Gobind Chand didn’t exaggerate in his cable to me.” 

” Gobind Chand ? ” Barney exclaimed. 

” Yes,” the officer smiled. ” You owe your rescue to 
him. He knows me of old—he’s an enormously rich 


banker—and, when he found that the Chinese pirates were 
after you—he heard that somehow—he cabled asking me 
to try to save you. That’s how I know of the Pearl.” 

Barney turned to his chum. ” He shall have the first 
chance to buy it then,” he exclaimed. Jack agreed readily, 
and, in the end, the Hindu purchased, not only the Black; 
Pearl itself, but also the other jewels which were in the box. 
the sum he gave being sufficient to render all four of the 
” Molly Hawk’s ” crew rich for the rest of their lives. 

” And now about those wretched prisoners ? ” the captain 
said, when the precious bronze box had been locked up 
in the safe. ” I don’t see what we can charge them witli. 
except attempted murder, and that might not be possible 
as they were fighting for the Raja. Yet they ought to 
be punished.” 

The Gunner, who was present, saluted. ” I think, sir, if 
you would let me have two men, and something in the way 
of a cat-o’-nine-tails, I would take them ashore for half an 
hour and talk to them. They would be sorry afterwards." 

” All right,” the captain laughed. ” Don’t tell me any 
more about it. Gunner. You had better do it at once.” 

When Sebag Tolhurst and Ralph Williams returned to 
the cruiser an hour later, they seemed to find some difficulty 
in mounting the ladder ; whilst the boat’s crew appeared 
considerably amused over what had happened on shore ; 
but not even to his father, at home, did Sebag ever volunteer 
any account of the proceedings. He had learnt his lesson. 

And so, after having been lost for over half a century, 
the Black Pearl of Peihoo once more saw the light. It 
had cost many lives, but, fortunately, most of those who 
were killed over it were men who could well be spared. 
Moreover, solid good came of it all, for, as a result of the 
attack on the ” Molly Hawk,” the British Government 
decided to put an end to Raja Seyed’s independence, a 
task which was quickly accomplished now that the Yellow 
Dwarf was no more. 

” All’s well that ends well,” Jack remarked, as a few 
months later he read the news in an English newspaper. 

” It jolly nearly ended badly,” Barney retorted. ” If 
we hadn’t had amazing luck we could never have got 
through.” 

” Luck—and the Great Skipper’s help,” the Gunner put 
in quietly. 




The End 


^ “ Be Prepared.” 


'M thinking of the future, and the future, you’ll agree, 
Should have consideration, nowand then, from you and me; 
For standing up before us with an enigmatic air, 

'Tis holding opportunities for you and me to share. 

How shall we receive them ? Shall we take them cut and dried, 
Or mould them to our purpose by a labour well applied ? " 

“ We’ll take them in the rough, of course, and shape them well 
and true.” 

“ Ah, if prepared for that, my boy, you’ll do.” 

“ The road to great achievement is a steep and stony track; 
You can’t go up on motor-cars, nor on a horse’s back. 
There's no green bank to rest upon ; 'tis ' stump it' all the way, 
Yet sometimes cheery laughter will be heard upon the way. 


How shall we face the labour ? Shall we ‘ chuck it' in despair, 
Or shove the best foot forward, with a strong determined air ? ** 
” Why, take it with a will, of course, among the cheerful crew.” 
“ Well, if prepared for that, my boy, you'll do.” 

” 'Twill very often happen that a task superbly planned 
Suggests a little recompense is very near at hand. 

Yet when, with expectations, from our labour we arise. 

The dull dame, ‘ Disappointment,’ will befool us of our prize. 
How shall we meet this trial ? Shall we own the struggle vain, 
Or summon all our forces to begin the fight again ?'* 

” Why, disregard the check, of course, and start the job anew.” 
” Well, if prepared for that , my boy, you’ll do.” 

John Lea. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman, 



By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


HIDDEN IN THE GRIPS. 

O you happen to be acquainted with what are 
known as the “ Ready " oiler and tyre repair 
outfit ? They are made by Messrs. Bluemel Bros., 
of Wolston, near Coventry, the famous firm who 
manufacture the familiar “ Noweight " mudguards, and 
considering how handy they are in use, and how they pack 
neatly away within part of the tubing of the bicycle instead 
of being carried in a tool-wallet, it seems to me rather 
surprising that more cyclists do not adopt them. Perhaps, 
though, there are a fair number of riders who have not 
yet heard of these ingenious items, and it is with the 
certainty that any readers who decide to go in for a pair 
of the “ Readies " will be satisfied with such action that 
I am here going to describe the articles. 

The transparent oiler is fitted with non-leakable spout 
and cap with pin for keeping the spout orifice clear of dust. 
The transparent outfit holder has a 
pull-off top, enabling its contents to be 
conveniently extracted. As you see by 
the illustration, both the oiler and the 
outfit are carried within the handle 
ends of the cycle, into which they fit 
accurately enough; but they are also 
each provided with small side-springs 
to obviate any possible shaking about 
or rattling. Being practically just a 
small transparent tube, the outfit-holder 
is apt to occasion some feeling of surprise 
when the purchaser comes to ascertain 
what are its contents. For in the upper 
part of the tube are secreted sandpaper, 
patching canvas, a tube of solution, and printed 
instructions for repairing tyres. And in the main part of 
the holder are rubber patches, valve rubbers, and a supply 
of French chalk. Not even the most deft and dexterous 
cycle camper who ever packed plenty of pots and pans 
into next to no space could possibly save an atom of room 
in this closely compressed collection. 

In the ordinary way “ Ready " handles, of black embossed 
fine-check design, are sold containing the oiler and the 
repair outfit, the price being 25. 3 d. per pair complete. 
The total weight is 3 J ounces, and the handles are suitable 
for f-inch or i-inch handlebars. The handles are “ self¬ 
fixing," that is to say, they are coated inside with a special 
preparation which only requires to be wetted before pushing 
the handle on to the bar, upon which it then becomes a 
fixture almost at once. Supposing, however, that you do 
not wish to discard the handles that are at present on 
your machine: in that event you can purchase the 
“ Ready " transparent oiler and the " Ready " tyre repair 
outfit separate at the cost of one shilling each. They can 
be quickly fitted in any handlebar-ends by cutting away 


the disc at the end of the handle with a sharp penknife, 
and simply pushing the oiler and repair outfit case into 
the ends of the handlebar-tubes, where they will be held 
quite securely by the springs and can be instantly with¬ 
drawn or replaced. 

And here is another small hint that may prove welcome. 
The oilers or repair outfits can also be carried in the seat- 
pillar-tubes of bicycles, nicely filling up the open end. 

BLACK HANDLEBARS. 

Celluloid-covered handlebars are in favour with many 
cyclists, being commonly adopted for " all-weather " 
machines. The celluloid is unaffected by damp, affords 
a good grip, and it has not the coldness of metal. In 
addition to supplying celluloid-covered handlebars of all 
patterns, the cost of which is some six or seven shillings, 
Messrs. Bluemel will cover customers’ own handlebars with 
celluloid, the price for which is from 
35 . 3 d. for plain black, to 45 . for covering 
in small or large check design. Motor¬ 
cycle handlebars can be covered in 
celluloid at an extra charge of is. per 
bar over those prices, and for each 
purpose the check pattern is especially 
advisable because it enables the rider 
to retain a very secure hand-grip of the 
bar. Bluemel's " Autogrip " motor¬ 
cycle handles are well known and very 
popular. They afford a most comfort¬ 
able grip, and from their shape give 
great rest to the hand ; there is no 
necessity to hold the handles tightly, as 
the hooks at the end effectually prevent the hands from 
slipping off. I even saw a cyclist the other day who had 
these motor-cycle handles fitted on his bicycle, the reason, 
as he explained, being that they were very convenient 
for rough riding and that they obviated the necessity for so 
tightly gripping the handles. Their length is inches 
over all, including hook, and they cost 2 s. per pair. 

ROAD SPORT. 

Right down to the end of the season this is proving to 
be a fine healthy year for speed work on the road, and 
one of its most notable features has been the increasing 
number of comparatively young cyclists who have been 
tempted to try their fortune " against the clock " on out 
and home courses on our highways. Road racing is a 
game in which experience counts for very much indeed, 
and some of these novices will do very much better next 
season. It is quite a common occurrence that a young 
cyclist who is " out " for the first time in his life shall take 
longer for the road racing trip than he has taken for some 
mere practice ride over a course of the same length 41 e 

4 1 ' 




“ Ready ” Oiler and Tyre Repair 
Outfit. 
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reason being that the rider's state of nervousness on the 
all-important day deprives him of much of his power of 
pedalling. Temperament is a very important factor in 
all contests where human beings are pitted against each 
other or against Father Time, and by those who have it 
not a satisfactory road-racing temperament can only be 
acquired by going road-racing and becoming sooner or 
later inured to its excitements. 

A word of warning as to one phase of sport on the road 
will not be out of place. By all means, if naturally a speed 
cyclist, make the most of your physical endowments, and 
show the other fellows that you can reel off a fast “ ioo," 
even though you may not be able to cram that distance 
into “ inside five hours," as was accomplished for the first 
time in its long history on the punishing " Anfield " course 
a few months back. But take no part in the short distance 
road scrambles that are organised by some much mistaken 
cycling clubs, and in which the competitors, instead of 
riding singly and so being of no nuisance to other road- 
users, tend to get packed into bunches as they career 
along, and the entire event becomes 
an undignified and slap-dash series 
of wild sprints. That kind of thing 
has nothing to do with real road 
racing, in which, over a fairly long 
and give-and-take course, the com¬ 
petitor, duly handicapped and riding 
alone, is called upon to provide an 
exhibition of speed, stamina, and 
self-control that is a splendid test of 
his muscular ability and mental grit. 

A speed contest on the highway 
that is of less than fifty miles' 
duration is not worthy of being 
known as a road race, and a hundred 
miles is often a more suitable distance. 

Immature riders and weaklings 
should, therefore, let road racing 
severely remain unsampled; from 
its very nature a road race is a distance event, and distance 
events taken at speed call for ample powers of endurance. 
Road sport is a glorious game for those who are robust 
enough for it; fortunately the ordinary cycling outings, 
with a brisk " dust up " now and again if we so choose, 
prove altogether advisable for most of us. 

THEN “WHY PAY MORE?” 

It is remarkable what a number of useful " penny lines " 
are now stocked by cycle-dealers. At one such shop I 
recently noticed ready packed up pennyworths of French 
chalk, patching canvas, patches, valve tubing, wick, 
bottles of oil, tins of metal-paste, petroleum jelly, rubber 
solution in tubes, penny tyre-levers and ditto enamelling 
brushes. And, instead of being mere hole-and-corner 
productions, these wares, offered in return for such modest 
outlay, are in many instances the output of gigantic 
and world-famous trading concerns. No cyclist need 
hesitate to invest in them. 

A GAPE CARRIER. 

I wonder how many cycling capes have been ruined 
by their being fastened direct on to the tubing of the cycle, 
the vibration of which soon chafes holes through the thin 
material ? A prodigious total most certainly, and I well 
remember that my own first cycle cape was thus damaged. 
Even when you wrap the cape in a square of waterproof- 
cloth before strapping it on the machine, you have not 
hit upon an exceptionally brilliant device, because when 
you want to wear the cape the waterproof square and 
the straps have to be disposed of somewhere. At the low 
price of one shilling and sixpence, the exceedingly neat 
cape carrier made by Messrs. J. B. Brooks & Co., of 
Great Charles Street, Birmingham, effectively solves the 
difficulty. It is a light-weight wrap for securely holding 
and carrying a cape on a bicycle, is constructed of perfectly 
waterproof materials, and is fastened to the back stays 
below the saddle by means of two straps. And it will be 


found a very convenient carrier for a small parcel instead 
of a cape when occasion requires. The carrier looks quite 
smart when on the machine, and it is entirely out of the 
way of the rider at all times. 

As most cyclists will know, Messrs. Brooks are the 
makers of the universally favourite cycling and motor 
cycling saddles that bear their name. And that being so, 
when inspecting their cape carrier above described. I took 
heed to gather from these experts a few hints as to the 

CARE OF THE SADDLE. 

So well made are most cycle saddles that they rarely 
require any attention. After being in active use for 
some months, though, the leather top may become loose, 
and it should then be tightened, but not too much. Every 
saddle is fitted with some kind of tensioning arrangement, 
this most usually being in the form of a bolt and nut 
placed beneath the peak of the saddle. To take up the 
sagf of the leather top you have simply to tighten the nut, 
taking care not to do so sufficiently as to stretch the 
leather. 

To prevent the leather becoming 
perished by wet or in use, an occas¬ 
ional dressing of castor oil should be 
applied to it. But do not sop the 
leather with the oil, only a mere 
dressing is required, or a little cream 
such as is used for brown boots may 
be applied to the underside, or, 
indeed, to both sides of the leather 
if it appears to need it. Never apply 
dressing of any kind to the saddle 
when it is wet. And never attempt 
to hasten the drying process of 
a wet saddle by exposing it to 
heat, which will certainly injure 
the leather. 

Sometimes when a cycle develops 
a most mysterious squeak, to cure 
which every other possibly guilty pait has been copiously 
lubricated, the irritating small noise may be at once silenced 
by applying a drop of oil to the saddle springs. Remember 
the hint, or the remedy may be the very last thing you 
will think of in the circumstances. 

MOTOR-CYCLE REPAIRS. 

Where replacements are necessary, motor cyclists should 
make it a rule to return all broken or damaged parts to 
the works of the makers. Not only does this aid accuracy 
in supplying the new part, but it also affords valuable 
information to the makers, in that way assisting the progress 
of the industry. Some of the leading manufacturers, 
notably Rudge-Whitworth's, specially request that this 
may be done. 

*• WOBBLERS." 

I daresay you have noticed that some youthful cyclists 
when they are riding are terrible wobblers, and that instead 
of proceeding on their wheeling way in a reasonably straight 
line, they are all over the place. This is not only dangerous 
to others and to themselves, but any cyclist who rides in 
that way is wasting a good part of the power that he is so 
erratically putting into his bicycle. And the chief cause 
for such mistaken behaviour very often is want of care in 
adjustment of the relative positions of handlebar, saddle 
and pedals. The handles may be too high or too low, likewise 
the saddle, or else the latter may be too far or not far enough 
forward. In addition to wasting his energy, a wobbler is 
rarely comfortable in the saddle. Besides that, the wobbler 
rides a greater distance in each mile than do his steadier- 
steering comrades, and 1,760 yards to the mile are quite 
sufficient to satisfy most cyclists, particularly when there 
are many miles to be covered. So if you happen to know 
a wobbler, do persuade him to experiment with his bicycle 
until he has arrived at that perfect adjustment of it that 
should enable any cyclist of average physical and mental 
endowment to hold his wheel straight. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


ANOTHER CRICKET SOUVENIR. 

The list of interesting and curious cricket souvenirs was by no 
means exhausted in the article that appeared in last month’s 
part of the "B.O.P." (see page 651). In the Surrey town of 
Carshalton people are proud of an old Wedgwood punch bowl 
which was presented to the local cricket club 124 years ago. 
This trophy, in addition to a thrilling personal history, throws 
an interesting light on eighteenth-century cricket. It bears a 
picture of a match in progress, but instead of three stumps 
there are only two, and these are much wider apart than are the 
wickets of to-day. The Wedgwood bowl is now in the Council 
offices. For years it was lost sight of. Then it seems that it 
was seized for debt by a publican, and when it came under the 
hammer Carshalton bought it by public subscription. 

* * * 

CAR FERRY AND ICE BREAKER. 

The accompanying photographic reproduction shows the 
new Canadian Car Ferry and Ice Breaking Steamer that has 
been built by the famous firm of Cammed Laird and Co. Ltd., 
of Birkenhead, for the Transcontinental Railway Company of 
Canada. She is intended for 
service on the river St. Lawrence, 
between Quebec and Levis, and 
is a veritable triumph of naval 
architecture. Her length is 326 
feet, width 65 feet. An ice¬ 
cutting propeller of nickel steel 
is fitted at the forward end of 
the vessel, this propeller being 
driven by a powerful compound 
condensing engine, so as to 
cleave a way through tough ice, 
for the vessel has been specially 
designed for the carriage of 
passenger and freight trains at 
all seasons of the year. 

The trains, as our picture 
clearly shows, are carried on a 
tidal deck arranged above the 
main deck of the vessel, there 
being three lengths of track side 
by side, each about 270 feet long. 

Ten vertical lifting screws, work¬ 
ing on ball bearings, are provided 
on each side of the tidal deck, which can thus be raised or 
lowered at will. The reason for that being so planned, of course, 
is in order that the ferry may be loaded or unloaded at any state 
of the tide, for, naturally enough, as the tidal deck can be moved 
up or down as required, it can thus always be brought to the 
level of the landing stage. And the machinery for doing this 
is so effective that it will lift the tidal deck, when fully loaded 
with & train and locomotive weighing some 1,400 tons, twenty 
feet high at the rate of one foot a minute. 

Looking at the picture, you may notice that, above the carriages 
on the tidal deck, a promenade is arranged all round the vessel, 
and there is a bridge platform, forward of this, from which all the 
operations of steering and manoeuvring are directed. Officers and 
crew have cosy quarters on each side of the ship below the main 
deck. The vessel is fitted with electric light throughout, and 
electric gear is provided for hauling the railway carriages on to 
and off the tidal deck. So exceedingly complete, indeed, are all 
the details of this remarkable ship, that there is even a special 
arrangement for heating the railway carriages while they are 
afloat, and so keeping the passengers warm and comfortable 
in them during their 44 voyage in a train," as a passenger trip 
across the wide St. Lawrence on board the new car ferry and 
ice breaker may truly be termed. 

* * • 

CANADA’S GREAT SIZE. 

Sir R. L. Borden, dealing with the dimensions of the 
Dominion of Canada, recently asked his audience : " Do you 
realise how great a country Canada is ? If you could pivot 
Canada upon its eastern seaboard, it would cover the northern 


part of the Atlantic Ocean, the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the northern part of France, the 
entire German empire, and a considerable part of European 
Russia; and a man who lives in Halifax, Nova Scotia, is a 
thousand miles farther away from Victoria, British Columbia, 
than he is from London." 

* * * 

A BIBLE TRIBUTE. 

The late Maharajah of Travancore, one of the most learned 
of all modern Hindu princes, made the following striking remarks 
about the Bible :— 

" Where do the English people get their knowledge, intelligence, 
cleverness and power ? It is their Bible that gives it to them ; 
and now they bring; it to us, translated into our language, and 
say, ' Take it, read it, examine it, and see if it is not good. This 
is what has raised us ; take it and raise yourself.' Of one thing 
I am convinced, that, do with it what we will, oppose it as we 
may, it is the Christians’ Bible that will sooner or later work 
out the regeneration of our land." 

* * 

TWO PENNELL STORIES. 

In that interesting volume 
"Pennell of the Afghan 
Frontier," two very amusing 
stories are told. 

" There w'as a delightful Waziri 
chief, who once came to Dr. 
Pennell with the request for a 
gold watch. 4 Padre sahib,’ 
said he, 4 we have been friends 
for many years, and I have 
nothing in my possession to 
remind me of you when you are 
faraway. I have been thinking, 
and it seems to me that if you 
should give me a gold watch, it 
would help me to wake at three 
o’clock every morning to pray 
for you at the first prayer time 
of the day.' 4 Surely an alarm- 
clock with a big face would 
serve the purpose better,’ said 
Dr. Pennell. ‘It might,’ said the 
chief, 4 but then, how unworthy a memento of my dear friend 1 ’ ’’ 

Another story is told of how a clumsy luggage camel upset 
Dr. Pennell’s chest of tabloid medicines. The story continues :— 

"A canny villager, who disliked waste, begged to be allowed 
to collect these discarded pills. He was warned of their useless¬ 
ness and risk in this anonymous condition ; but quite undaunted, 
he laboriously collected the precious tabloids and carried them 
away with him. A few years later Dr. Pennell, passing through 
this village, noticed that it boasted a village Hakeem (Doctor). 
To his amusement he recognised in him his old friend of the pill 
episode. The shop displayed a shelf full of Indian medicines, 
among which was conspicuous a large bottle labelled 4 Assorted 
Pills.’ 4 What are those ? ’ inquired Dr. Pennell. 4 Those, sahib,’ 
said the man with pride, 4 are more sought after than any of my 
drugs; they are the pills you threw away three years ago.’ 4 But 
surely,’ was the horrified reply, 4 you daren’t prescribe those in 
total ignorance of their properties ! ’ 4 Indeed yes, sahib, for I 
only give them to patients whose cases I do not understand ! ’ ’’ 

* * * 

PRAYER AND SERVICE. 

He truest prays who least his love professes, 

But girds his loins and serves and guides and blesses. 

God never frowns, be sure, at shortened prayer, 
Transmuted to true service anywhere. 

The loving toil of hand or tongue or pen 
Is better than the long-intoned amen. 

Yea, when man’s heart to service true is sworn, 

All life’s a prayer, to highest Heaven borne 

Jamh< 1 M. 
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By W. H. LORRIMAN, A.R.H.S. 



We are sorry to see the beauti¬ 
ful flowers in the beds and 
borders being cut down by the 
early frosts, and the petals of 
the flowers splashed and dirtied 
by the heavy rains. We know, 
however, that we shall have to 
say good-bye very shortly, but 
if we have taken the precaution 
to procure a stock of cuttings 
from the various plants, we 
shall be able to look forward to 
further beauties next summer. 
Before the plants are ruined entirely, 
take up those you would like to keep, 
such as any favourite geraniums, 
fuchsias, etc., and pot these into five- 
1 pots. They will keep quite well during 
winter in a sunny window, and if the plants 
very large you might cut them down a 
little, especially the geraniums. It is of no use trying to save 
such plants as stocks, asters, or other annual plants. 

Having seen to this task early in the month, you will find 
that the plants in the beds get very unsightly towards the end 
of the month, and you will do well to clear them all away to the 
rubbish heap. Then spread a layer of well-decayed manure on 
the beds, and dig the soil deeply, thoroughly mixing the manure 
with the bulk of the soil. Having made the soil level again, 
the beds will be ready for planting with wallflowers, and arabis, 
polyanthuses, aubretias, and daisies, etc., etc. Tulips are 
also very nice for the beds, and if you think of planting these 
bulbs fill the bed first with arabis plants. Then plant the 
tulips between, and in the springtime the carpet of white 
flowers will show up well against the scarlet tulips, which 
colour should be planted. Where white hyacinths are planted 
in the bed, plant the blue aubretia as a “ carpet,” and the two 
will be lovely when in flower. 

Hyacinths do not grow tall enough to show above the wall¬ 
flower plants, and tulips rarely look well when grown amongst 
these plants, therefore I think it is always the better 
way to grow the wallflowers by themselves, excepting 
that you might have an edging of forget-me-nots 
or arabis. Now, you won’t neglect to do this 
TH^ WALL- P lantin g/ y°u ? If you do, there will be no 
FLOWERS ™ ce s P rin g fl° wers * n your garden next April and 
May, and you will be then so disappointed. 

Quite early in the month you ought to get the daffodils 
planted in the grass, or in the borders, wherever there is room 
for them, for the sooner these bulbs are planted the better results 
they give. I don’t w’ant you to merely make a hole with a 
spade or a trow’d, and stick the bulb in. You cannot expect 
them to do well when planted in such a way, for the roots cannot 
get about freely in the soil, neither is there very much plant 
food present in old soils. 

The best way to plant is to pare the turf off (in the case 
of grass land), then dig the soil deeply, and mix in some well- 
decayed manure. Then plant your bulbs eight inches apart, 
and about four inches deep, cover with fine soil, and replace 
the turf. In the borders you can plant the bulbs six inches 
deep, for there will be no protecting grass over them during the 
hard weather of w inter. 

Do not forget that next month is the best of all times for 
planting the rose bushes and the fruit trees. If you have 
any room for these in your garden, have a look 
through a catalogue, and pick out the varieties 
which you think you would like. If you have 
any difficulty in choosing the right kinds get 
Ben Cant, Frau Karl Druschki* Lady Hillingdon, 
Lady Roberts, Miss Cynthia Forde, and Monsieur 
Joseph Hill, from amongst the Dwarf roses, 
with Dorothy Perkins and Climbing Lady Ashtown for the 
climbers. 

You will find good apples in Bismarck, Charles Ross, James 
Grieve, Ladv Sudely, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. Pears:— 


NEVER 
PLANT 
BULBS 
AMONGST 


SELECT 

YOUR 

ROSES 

AND 

FRUIT 

TREES. 


TRANS¬ 
PLANTING 
LILY 
OF THE 
VALLEY. 


like 


Jargonelle, Conference, Doyenne Du Comice, Marie Louise, 
Williams' Bon Cr6tien, and Beurre de Amaniis. You cannot 
get far wrong in the bush fruits, therefore I will leave the 
selection of these with you. 

By the way, in thinking of the future, don’t forget the present. 
If you have any fruit trees in your garden already, the fruit 
will now be ripening quickly, and first one sort and then the 
other wdll need to be gathered. Don’t pull them from the 
trees until they come off quite easily. Store your apples in a 
cool room, and lay them on clean trellised wood, rather than 
on stone slabs, or on straw. The pears do better when kept 
in a warmer room, and the flavour is better retained. In gather¬ 
ing any kind of fruit be careful not to bruise it, for if you 

do it wull not keep long. 

It is a busy month, as you will understand from all these 
reminders. The lily of the valley is amongst those things 
w'hich can be taken up now and transplanted into 
fresh quarters. Be careful in forking them up, 

so as not to break the roots, and in replanting 

spread the roots out evenly, so that each crown 
is about four inches apart, and cover them with 
fine soil about two or three inches deep. They 
a rich soil; therefore, in preparing the new’ bed, mix 
some good manure with the soil. Plant a small bed on 
a south border, and another on a w’est border, again on a 
north border, and also on the eastern border. By doing this 
you w'ill have a succession of bloom, for those on the south 
border will bloom first, and they will be followed by the 
others in turn. 

Then there are the border carnations, w’hich you layered in 
July. These must also be got into their permanent quarters. 
Select a sunny border for them, and the right kind of manure 
to mix with the soil is some old, and well-decayed, manure. 
After digging, make the soil quite firm again, and rake it down 
finely and quite level. It will then be ready for planting, and 
you must lift the young plants carefully, and plant them in 
lines a foot or eighteen inches apart. Allow a foot also from 
plant to plant, and make the soil firm about the roots. Do not 
plant very deeply. A day or two before you lift the young 
plants, for replanting, sever the stem w’hich connects them with 
the old plants. They will then get accustomed to looking after 
themselves a little. 

Before the frosty weather sets in, you must see to the lifting 
of the beetroot. Pull the plants up without damaging them. 

Then twist the tops off (do not cut them off), and 
place the roots under cover, where they will dry, 
before storing them aw’ay in sand in a shed. 
The carrots also ought to be lifted early in the 
month, for if wet weather sets in they split and 
are then of no further use. The tops can be cut off these, and 
the roots treated in the same way as the beet. In lifting the 
potatoes leave the medium-sized tubers on the ground, 
to become quite dry and the 


BEFORE 

THE 

FROSTS 

COME. 


skins green. These will then 
do finely for planting next 
season, and should be stored 
during the wdnter in shallow 
trays, in a very cool place. 

If you sowed some 
cabbage seed in July 
or August, the young 
plants will now be 
ready for planting out, 
and the ground from 
which you have dug 
the potatoes 
will be quite 
suitable for 
them, with¬ 
out further 
manuring. 

Plant them 
eighteen 
inches apart. 





Quiet Corner. 
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CAN YOU BUILD THIS PYRAMID ? 


a sea poser. 

,S\ /r * T s ^ ows tlie way, by night 

J W or day, 

•jt' }) North, and East, and 

jr ' South, and West. 

E$S&S^ And by a cord the bo’sun 

His whistle binds across 
his chest. 

A Spanish word well known to Englishmen, 

It means for kine a safe defensive pen. 

An Indian tract, now under white man’s sway, 

Is numbered ’mongst the " newest ” U.S.A. 

Not kind alike to man or beast, 

It blows at periods in the East. 

A learned word, at which the plain youth jibs, 

Yet what it really means is making squibs. 

Two letters, the same one behind and before, 

Form initials and finals of Continents four. 

Low carried on horseback for tent-pegging feat, 

Beheaded presents us with something to eat. 

A staff, with flag or colours bright, 

Ensign in many a famous fight. 


1. One letter alone ; you’d not deem it sport, 

The meal itself to cut so short. 

2. Two letters next, but looking much like “ io,” 

Vowels they are, in order, as you ken. 

3. Names that are brief save us both time and worry, 

This one you’d call if you were in a hurry. 

4. Not each one knows where money goes, scattering like crumbs. 
But every schoolboy is aware ’tis whence the money comes. 

5. A deer or what ? Well, anyway, its finding out was grand 1 
The very latest quadruped that hails from Afric’s strand. 

6. A little bird, it pops about, quite close beside your house, 
And, though it has two legs and wings, is sometimes called a 

mouse. 


ZIGZAG. ' 

Nine words of five letters you have to 
find, 

That, read zigzagging downwards, do 
spell, 

The name of a cape, and a great naval 
fight, 

Where a national hero most gloriously 


PICTORIAL PUZZLE. 


1. If this fish the angler needs, ij V 

Cast a line amongst the weeds. • 

2. Wood and feathers, skilfully combined, 

Deftly aimed “ the gold ” should find. 

3. Whether your forte be distance or 

pace, 

This you must do to win the race. 

4. Afloat on river or ocean wide, 

The movement of the stream or tide. 

5. " Three shies a penny.” What a 

din! , 

The dried inside of what you win. c 

6. One in each hand, than others shorter, ' 

It causes craft to skim the water. 

7. A most ferocious but a splendid beast, 

Poets term it the striped terror of the East. 

8. A noble tree, of contour grand, 

Its leaf the emblem of a land. 

9. A quaint little bee-hunter ; oddly, you know, 
The colour is lighter above than below. 


'-f/'RS 7'--MOVt f--' 

! - SECOND-MOVE 

■Tft//?/) - -MO l/£ - 


'FOURTH MOVE 


SOLUTION TO " A V.V.V.V. PERPLEXITY.” 

(See page 702.) 

First, move match No. 5. passing it over matches Nos. 3 and 4. and form a V-shape with 
match No. 2. Second, m >ve 3 over 4 and 6 and form a V-shape with 7. Third, move 4 
over 2 and 5 and form a V-shape with 1. Fourth, move 6 over 3 and 7 and form a V-shape 
with 8. 


SOLUTIONS. 

(See page 702.) 


MISSING WORD. 


DIAGONALS. 


Stare, tares, aster, tears, resat, rates. 


The diagonals of the five-letter words, the meanings of 
which are here given, if read from top to bottom, form the 
names of an instrument for locomotion, and one of its chief 
qualities. 


JUMBLE ACROSTIC. 

x. CHOCOLATE. 

2. HOBSON. 

3. AVIATOR. 

4 - NELSON. 

5- NILE. 

6. EMBARGO. 

7- LANCE. 

8 . 8UNSP0T. 

9 . WICKET. 

10 . INCH. 

XI. MOTOR. 


AN EGG-BOILER. 


1. LOADSTONE. 

2. INCOME. 

3. GRASSHOPPER. 

4 . HANDRAIL. 

5. TORNADO. 

6. 8 T 0 PWATCH. 

7. HAMMOCK. 

8. ICELAND. 

9. POPCORN. 


2. That sail the sea. 

3. A metal. 

4. An East Indian hut. 

5. Pertaining to a duke. 
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A. P. Hamilton. —The nest is a curiosity. We have never 
before seen one made chiefly of forget-me-nots. It is 
without its lining and therefore difficult to identify, but in 
shape, size and construction it seems to be that of the lesser 
redpoll, or perhaps the linnet. 

Scarlet Pimpernel. —Cassell’s ** Practical Perspective,” at 
three shillings, might suit you, but there are many other 
books on the subject, such as Spanton’s published by 
Macmillan, Hatton’s by Chapman & Hall, Clapin’s by Bell, 
Dennis’s by Baillidre, etc. With regard to this and the 
other subjects you could not do better than go to the 
Patent Library in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
and see the books there. It is a free library, but not a 
lending one. 

R. L. Palethorpe (Western Australia). —It depends on what you 
intend to do. If you want to collect postage stamps you 
must restrict your collection to stamps used for postage, but 
if you are after stamps of all sorts, all those you mention 
may be included as well as hundreds of others, government 
and otherwise. 

A. C. —There is the University of London, and there is Uni¬ 
versity College, London, which is one of the colleges of that 
university. The degrees are those of the University of 
London, which rank as high as, if not higher than, those 
of any British university. To obtain them you have to 
attend and pass the necessary examinations. For those 
examinations you can prepare yourself at home, with the 
aid of several correspondence institutions, whichever you 
please, but none of them is the University of London, 
nor University College, London, and none of them can 
” grant degrees.” 

G. A. L. —There is a good guide to beginners at chess in Section VI. 
of ” The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games,” published 
at our office. Among the useful books, specially devoted 
to the subject, are ” The Complete Chess-Guide,” by F. J. 
Lee and G. H. D. Gossip ; ” The Art of Chess,” by J. Mason ; 
” The Modern Chess Primer,” by E. E. Cunnington ; ” How 
to Play Chess,” by the same author, and " Chess,” by R. F. 
Green. Your bookseller could procure any of these for 
you. 

G. Catford. —Land yachts are not allowed on common roads, 
but there would be no harm in your applying to the clerk 
of the council as you suggest. 

W. Smith. —See answer to G. A. L. We do not publish books 
on secret writing, but we have had a few articles on the 
subject in the eleventh volume and elsewhere. It is called 
cryptography. 

F. A. Smith.—i. Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s ” Jack the Rascal ” is 
published by Everett & Co., 42 Essex Street, at five shillings, 
and his ” Dick of the Fens ” by Blackie & Sons, at three 
shillings and sixpence. John MacGregor’s Rob Roy Canoe 
books were published by Sampson Low & Co. 2. For lessons 
in boxing your best plan would be to apply at the Polytechnic 
in Regent Street, or join the Territorials and learn it in the 
school of arms. 

L. Trevor. —You do not say if the measurement you give is 
over all or on the waterline; in either case the boat would be 
useless for racing as it will not fit into any class without a 
handicap. You should build a 10-ratcr or 5-rater ora 2 J-rater, 
or for one of the metre classes. For all-round purposes 
you would be better advised to build after the pattern given 
in the lower illustration of the article you mention. You 
will then have not only a model yacht, but a model of a 
yacht—which is not always the same thing. Assuming that 
you mean 2 ft. over all, the hull should be about 8 in. 


broad and 7 in. deep, the greatest breadth coming about 
10 in. from the bow. The amount of lead depends on 
the buoyancy of the hull, and should be enough to bring the 
boat down to her waterline—in this case probably about 
3$ lb.; the fin is 6 in. deep and 4$ in. long in the foot; 
while the rudder-post should be 10 in. from its after edge. 
The sail plan depends on the length of your waterline, the 
measurement being obtained by multiplying the sail area 
by the length of the waterline and dividing by 6,000. The 
mast would probably be 20 in. above the deck and the 
hoist about 12 in. ; the boom would come about 2 in. 
outboard, the length of the gaff depending on the slope ; 
the bowsprit for sloop rig is short—perhaps 4 in. w'ould 
do. But before you begin to build you should consult the 
article on " The Lively,” on page 519 of our eighteenth 
volume, and ” A Racing Model and How to Build Her ” 
in the seventeenth, four articles beginning in February, 1895, 
on page 284 of which you wall find full particulars as to 
measuring the sails. 

G. Spottiswooie. —You can get the boiler fittings, stays, 
rivets and all that kind of thing from Bassett-Lowke 
& Co., 257 High Holborn, London, and Kingsw’eil Street, 
Northampton. 

Constant Reader. —You must apply to the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer at Crewe, unless you know some one in the loco¬ 
motive branch who can arrange the matter for you. 

H. B. D. —You should work up for the examinations of the 

Institute of Chemistry, 30 Bloomsbury Square, London, and 
obtain the particulars at once from the Registrar at that 
address. 

Lex. —You should apply to the Faculty of Advocates and obtain 
the information direct. There is an examination in general 
scholarship as well as the examinations and attendances 
in law. In your local library there is sure to be a guide or 
manual on the subject, and if not one can be obtained from 
the Edinburgh booksellers. 

G. Evans. —Particulars regarding situations in the Post Office 
are obtainable by w r ritten application to the Secretary, 
General Post Office, London. Your handwriting is quite 
good enough. Examination papers for all government 
appointments are sold by Rees, Limited, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Fisher.—Half the dimensions would give a quarter the size, 
not half the size. The punt is all right as described, and 
w'e do not recommend any variations. The black varnish 
costs under two shillings a gallon, and is sold at almost every 
oilshop. 

E. H. Stephens. —But what pattern do you want ? It would 
cost you much less to buy one ready made, particularly 
in your out-of-the-way place. Write to Adelaide for a 
price list, choose what you require and have it sent up to 
you by post. 

S. H. (U.S.). —The answers would require diagrams, and be 
much too lengthy for this column. We have noted the sub¬ 
jects as suitable for articles. We had an article on the Wims- 
hurst machine in an earlier volume, but it is now out of 
print. A useful book would be ” The Wimshurst Machine 
Simply Explained,” published at sixpence by Percival 
Marshall & Co., Farringdon St., E.C. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street. 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked "Correspondence.” As space 
ts limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P .” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour ts made to insert them as early as possible. 


In Lighter Mood. 

-- 


ONCE BIT. 

The motor-car stopped, and one of the men got out and 
came forward. He had once paid a farmer five pounds for 
killing a calf that belonged to another farmer. This time he 
was wary. 

*' Was that your dog ? " he asked. 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" You own him ? " 

" Yes." 

44 Looks as if we'd killed him ? M 

" Certainly looks so." 

44 Very valuable dog ? ** 

" Well, not so very." 

44 Will ten shillings satisfy you ? " 

" Yes." 


A WARM RBCEPTION. 

Irish cottages are frequently very much in need of repair, 
and the Dohertys' cottage was no exception. The door was 
very bad. It had to be raised up on a lever before it could 
swing open, and a large and business-like hatchet was used for 
this purpose. 

One day a timid knock was heard at the door, and the younger 
son was sent to see who it was. The younger son looked through 
a hole in the roof to see who was there. 

" Sure, 'tis Mr. O’Gorman," he said. 

44 Then, bring me the hatchet, bejabers 1 " cried his father. 

But Mr. O’Gorman did not wait. 


AS DIRECTED. 


" Well, then, here you are." 

The motorist handed a half-sovereign to the man with the 
gun, and added pleasantly, 44 I’m sorry to ha Ye spoiled your 
sport." 

" I w’asn’t going hunting," replied the other as he pocketed 
the money. 

" Not going hunting I Then, what were you doing with the 
dog and the gun ? ” 

" Going down to the woods to shoot the dog.’’ 

* * * 

INTERPRETED. 

Willie : " Mamma, I dreamt last night that I had a fight 


In the holidays I was staying at an orchard on the banks of 
the Murray. While I was there, I heard the following story 
from two different workmen, who both said it was perfectly true. 
This is the story. 

There was a large family of boy's living with their father on 
the banks of the river. The boys were very big and strong, 
but not quite right in intellect. On one occasion their father 
became very ill. His sons obtained medicine at once from a 
doctor who lived some distance away. On the bottle was the 
inscription, " To be taken in water." 

When the boys came home, they led their unfortunate father 
into the Murray until the water reached his chin, and then 


with a bear as big as a house, and he tore me almost to pieces. gave him the medicine ! 

Does it mean anything when you dream like that ? ” This did not cure their father, so they obtained more medicine. 

His Mamma (taking him tenderly but There was a different inscription on the 

firmly across her knee) : " Yes, my son, bottle this time; it was : " To be shaken 

at does. It means that I know now exactly before taken." You will scarcely believe 


what became of that trifle that was left 
after supper last night. (Whack; whack, 
whack !) That's what it means." 

* * • 

IF IT HAD MISSED! 

James was a simple country yokel 
who had never strayed from the outskirts 
of his native village, and because he 
stood in a railway station for the first 
time of his life his amazement was great. 

The vastness of his surroundings com¬ 
pletely dazzled him, but when the 3.30 
express dashed right through the station, 
that did it. He kept his eyes glued 
on the tunnel through which it had dis¬ 
appeared, staring after it as though some 
kind of miracle had happened. He re¬ 
mained like this for several minutes 
much to the amusement of the various 
onlookers, until at length an inquisitive 
porter asked him what he was staring at. 

14 Ah was just thinkun," he said, pulling 
himself together as best he could, " what 
a terribal smash there’d 'a' bin if he’d 



it, but the boys put their father in a 
rug and shook him, before giving him the 
medicine 1 

The man must have been very hardy, 
for he recovered. 

(This is an absolutely true story.— 
R. B. L., Armadale, Melbourne, Australia.) 


Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is 

offered each month for the best short Funfty Story sent 
in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.. and mark envelope or 
postcard Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s Prize is 
Reginald W. Bushell, 29 Worley Road. 


missed the 'ole 1" 


The Seasons Change. St. Albans, Herts. 
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issue has been highly popular. In 
its new form the " B.O.P.” has 
gained the enthusiastic support of 
a large number of new readers both 
at home and abroad. With the 
programme of the New Volume 
before them those who are already 
regular subscribers to the paper 
should lose no opportunity to in¬ 
duce others to follow their example. 
New readers should begin at once, 
and should be careful to place 
their orders with their newsagents early , in 
order to avoid disappointment through the 
issue being sbld out. The attention of new 
subscribers is particularly called to the 
special features that are being introduced in 
the New Volume. Every department of life 
in which a boy is interested will be catered 
for by experts, so that Volume Thirty-seven 
may be expected to literally fulfil the motto 
that adorns our title-page : 

" Quicquid agunt pueri nostri farrago libelli.” 


BINDING CASES. 


THE NEW 
VOLUME. 
Another 
volume has 
been added to 
the long list 
of which the 
" Boy’s Own 
Paper ” can 
boast — the 
Thirty-sixth 
Annual tops 
the shelf. 
They make a 
fine show in 
their red, 
brown and 
blue bindings, 
these thirty-six volumes, and^in 
their thousands of pages there is a 
wealth of fiction and fact, of amuse¬ 
ment and instruction, that cannot 
be equalled by any boy’s paper the 
world over. To-day, as in years 
gone by, the ” B.O.P.” is universally proclaimed " far and 
away the best of its kind.” Such praise as this has not 
been lightly earned. It is because the 
greatest care has been always taken to 
secure the best writers and the best 
artists, and to maintain a high moral 
standard, that the ” B.O.P.” has won, 
and kcpL its prominent position. It is 
with this*tradition before us that we turn 
to the New Volume, of which a pros¬ 
pectus is now in the hands of our readers. 

That prospectus sets forth clearly the 
host of attractions provided for the 
coming year, and does not need to be 
enlarged upon here. Suffice it to say 
that every effort will be made to bring 
Volume Thirty-seven into line with-its 
predecessors, and to make it even wider 
in its appeal to all classes of readers. 

It has been clearly evidenced that the 
chain"' fmm the weekly to the monthly 


As we have frequently poipted out in 
these columns, our publisher does not under¬ 
take binding for our readers ; but this they 
should find little difficulty in getting done 
at a moderate charge by local bookbinders. 
We have, however, as in previous years, 
prepared handsome cases or covers, in which 
any bookbinder will insert the parts at a 
small charge. These cases cost 2s. each, and 
may be obtained through the booksellers in the usual way. We 
strongly recommend readers to procure these special covers, 
so that the Annual Volumes upon their bookshelves will 
present a more uniform appearance than would otherwise be 
the case. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

All Competitions announced in the present volume, oj 
which the results have not yet been published, will be continued 
in the New Volume, early in which many other Competitions, with 
numerous and valuable prizes, will be started . 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

*** This year, as usual, a Special Extra Christmas 
Number, crammed jull oj good things, will be issued. Price 
6 d. Order early Jrom the Booksellers, as the edition, once 
exhausted, cannot be reprinted. This Christmas Number, 
which will be ready with the “B.O.P.” December Part, will 
contain handsome Coloured Plates and a great variety oj 
seasonable stories and articles. No boy can afford to be without 
this indispensable adjunct to a happy Christmas ! 



A DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 

Our friend, the Sea Serpent, hits upon a happy idea in making his “Annual’ 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk ot any 
University of California Library 
or to the 

NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510) 642-6753 

• 1 -year loans may be recharged by bringing 
books to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 
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